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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 


A TALE OF THE RED RIYER FLOOD. 


By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Lifeboat” “Post Haste,” etc. 


CHAITER I.—OPENS THE BALL. 

I F there ever was a man who possessed a 
gem in the form of a daughter of nine¬ 
teen that man was Samuel Ravenshaw; 
and if ever there was a girl who owned a 
bluff, jovial, fiery, hot-tempered, irascible 
old father, that girl was Elsie Ravenshaw. 

Although a gem, Elsie was exceedingly 
imperfect. Had she been the reverse she 
would not have been worth writing about. 

Old Ravenshaw, as his familiars styled 
him, was a settler, if we may use such a 
term in reference to one who was, perhaps, 


Victor and Ian on the Red River. 
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among the most unsettled of men. He 
had settled with his family on the banks of 
the Eed River. The colony on that river 
is now one of the frontier towns of Canada. 
At the time we write of, it was a mere oasis 
in the desert, not even an offshoot of civi¬ 
lisation, for it owed its existence chiefly to 
the fact that retiring servants of the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Fur Company congregated there 
to spend the evening of life, far beyond the 
Canadian boundary, in the heart of that 
great wilderness where they had spent 
their working days, and on the borders 
of that grand prairie where the red man 
and the buffalo roamed at will, and the 
conventionalities of civilised life troubled 
them not. 

To this haven of rest Samuel Ravenshaw 
had retired, after spending an active life 
in the service of the fur-traders, somewhat 
stiffened in the joints by age and a rough 
career, and a good deal soured in disposi¬ 
tion because of promotion having, as he 
thought, been too long deferred. 

Besides Elsie, old Ravenshaw possessed 
some other gems of inferior lustre. His 
wife Maggie, a stout, well-favoured lady, 
with an insufficient intellect and unbounded 
good humour, was of considerable intrinsic 
value but highly unpolished. His second 
daughter, Cora, was a thin slip of sixteen 
years, like her mother in some respects— 
pretty, attractive, and disposed to take life 
easily. B is eldest son, Victor, a well-grown 
lad of fourteen, was a rough diamond, if 
a diamond at all, with a soul centred on 
sport. His second son, Anthony, between 
five and six, was large and robust, like his 
father. Not having been polished at that 
time, it is hard to say what sort of gem 
Tony was. When engaged in mischief— 
his besetting foible—his e^es shone like 
carbuncles with unholy light. He was 
the plague of the family. Of course, there¬ 
fore, he was the beloved of his parents. 

Such were the chief inmates of Willow 
Creek, as old Ravenshaw styled his house 
and property. 

It was midwinter. The owner of Willow 
Creek stood at his parlour-window, smoking 
and gazing. There was not much to look 
at, for snow had overwhelmed and buried 
the landscape, fringed every twig of the 
willows, and obliterated the frozen river. 

Elsie was seated by the stove, embroider¬ 
ing a pair of moccasins. 

“ Victor is bringing down some of the 
lads to shoot to-day, father,” she said, 
casting a furtive glance at her sire. 

“ Humph! that boy does nothing but 
shoot,” growled the old man, who was a 
giant in body if not in spirit. “Who all 
is he bringing ? ” 

“ There’s John Flett, and David Mowat, 
and Sam Hayes, and Herr Winklemann, and 
Ian Macdonald, and Louis Lambert—all 
the best shots, I suppose,” said Elsie, bend¬ 
ing over her work. 

“The best shots!” cried Mr. Raven¬ 
shaw, tuming from the window with a 
sarcastic laugh. “ Louis Lambert, indeed, 
and Winklemann are crack shots, and John 
Flett is not bad, but the others are poor 
hands. Mowat can only shoot straight 
with a crooked gun, and as for that half- 
cracked schoolmaster, Ian Macdonald, he 
would miss a barn door at fifty paces unless 
he were to shut his eyes and fire at random, 
in which case he’d have some chance—” 

“Here de is; de sooters is cornin’. 
Hooray !” shouted Master Anthony Raven¬ 
shaw, as he burst into the room with a 
scalping-knife in one hand and a wooden 
gun in the other. “ An’ I’s goin’ to soot 
too, daddy! ” 


“So you are, Tony, my boy!” cried 
the old trader, catching up the pride of his 
heart in his strong arms and tossing him 
towards the ceiling. “You shall shoot 
before long with a real gun.” 

Tony knocked the pipe out of his father’s 
mouth, and was proceeding to operate on 
his half-bald head with the scalping-knife, 
when Cora, who entered the room at the 
moment, sprang forward and wrenched the 
weapon from his grasp. 

“ We’ll give them dinner after the shoot¬ 
ing is over, shan’t we, father ? ” asked 
Cora. 

“ Of course, my dear, of course,” re¬ 
plied the hospitable old gentleman, giving 
th? pride of his heart a sounding kiss as he 
put him down. “ Set your mother to work 
on a pie, and get Miss Trim to help you 
with a lot of those cakes you make so 
famously.” 

As he spoke there was a sudden clatter¬ 
ing in the porch. The young men were 
taking off their snow-shoes and stamping 
the snow from off their leggings and 
moccasined feet. 

“ Here we are, father,” cried a bright, 
sturdy youth, as he ushered in his follow¬ 
ers. “ Of course Elsie has prepared you 
for our sudden invasion. The fact is that 
we got up the match on the spur of the 
moment, because I found that Ian had a 
holiday.” 

“ No explanation required, Victor. Glad 
to see you all, boys. Sit down,” said Mr. 
Ravenshaw, shaking hands all round. 

The youths who were thus heartily wel¬ 
comed presented a fine manly appearance. 
They were clad in the capotes, leggings, 
fur caps, moccasins, and fingerless mittens 
usually worn by the men of the settlement 
in winter. 

That tall, handsome fellow, with the 
curly black hair and flashing eyes, who 
bears himself so confidently as he greets 
the sisters, is Louis Lambert. The thickset 
youth behind him, with the shock of flaxen 
hair and imperceptible moustache, is Herr 
Winklemann, a German farmer’s son, and a 
famed buffalo hunter. The ungainly man, 
of twenty-four apparently—or thereabouts 
—with the plain but kindly face, and the 
frame nearly as strong as that of the host 
himself, is Ian Macdonald. In appearance 
he is a rugged backwoodsman. In reality 
he is the schoolmaster of that part of the 
widely scattered colony. 

The invitation to sit down was not ac¬ 
cepted. Daylight was short-lived in those 
regions at that season of the year. They 
sallied forth to the work in hand. 

“ You’ve had the target put up, Cora ? ” 
asked Victor, as he went out. 

“ Yes, in the old place.” 

“ Where is Tony ? ” 

“I don’t know,” said Cora, looking 
round. “ He was here just now, trying to 
scalp father.” 

“ You’ll find him at the target before 
you, no doubt,” said Elsie, putting. away 
her moccasins as she rose to aid in the 
household preparations. 

The target was placed against the bank 
of the river, so that the bullets might find 
a safe retreat. The competitors stood at 
about a hundred yards’ distance in front of 
it. The weapons used were single-bar¬ 
relled smooth-bores, with flint locks. Per¬ 
cussion locks had not at that time come 
into fashion, and loDg ranges had not yet 
been dreamed of. 

“ Come, open the bail, Lambert,” said 
Victor. 

The handsome youth at once stepped 
forward, and old Mr. Ravenshaw watched 


him with an approving smile as he took 
aim. Puff! went the powder in the pan, 
but no sound followed save the peal of 
laughter with which the miss-fire was 
greeted. The touchhole was pricked, and 
this time the ball sped to its mark. _ It hit 
the target two inches above the bull’s-eye. 

The “well done” with which the shot 
was hailed was cut short by an appalling 
yell, and little Tony was seen to tumble 
from behind the target. Rolling head over 
heels, he curled himself round in agony, 
sprang up with a spasmodic bound, dropped 
upon his haunches, turned over a complete 
summersault, fell on his back with a fear¬ 
ful shriek, and lay dead upon the snow ! 

The whole party rushed in consternation 
towards the boy, but before they had 
reached him he leaped up and burst into a 
fit of gleeful laughter, which ended in a 
cheer and a savage war-whoop as he 
scampered up the track which led to the 
house, and disappeared over the brow of 
the river’s bank. 

“The imp was joking! ” exclaimed Mr. 
Ravenshaw, as he stopped and wiped the 
cold perspiration from his brow. 

At that moment a Red Indian appeared 
on the scene, in his blanket rebe, paint, 
and feathers. Attracted by the shot, 
he had come to look on. Now, the old 
fur-trader’s nerves had received a tremen¬ 
dous shock, and the practical jest which 
the piide of his heart had perpetrated had 
roused the irascibility of his nature, so that 
an explosion became unavoidable. In these 
circumstances the arrival of the Indian 
seemed opportune, for the old gentleman 
knew that this particular savage was a 
chief, and, had visited the colony for the 
purpose of maldng inquiries into the new 
religion reported to be taught by certain 
white men in black garments; and Mr. 
Ravenshaw, besides having very little re¬ 
gard for missionaries, had a very strong 
contempt for those Indians who became 
their disciples. He therefore relieved him¬ 
self on the red man. 

“What do you want here, Petawana- 
quat P ” he demanded sternly, in the lan¬ 
guage of the Indian. 

“The Little Wolf,” replied the Indian, 
referring to himself, for such was the in¬ 
terpretation of his name, “wishes to see 
how his white brothers shoot.” 

“Let the Little Wolf put his tail be¬ 
tween his legs and begone,” cried the angry 
old man. “ He is not wanted here. Come, 
be off!” 

The chief looked straight in the eyes of 
the trader with a dark scowl, then, tuming 
slowly on his heel, stalked solemnly away. 

There was an irrepressible laugh at this 
episode as the group of marksmen re tinned 
to their former position. Mr. Ravenshaw, 
however, soon left them and returned 
home. Here he found Miss Trim in a state 
of considerable agitation; she had just 
encountered the redskin ! Miss Trim, was 
a poor relation of Mrs. Ravenshaw. She 
had been invited by her brother-in-laW to 
leave England and come to Red River to 
act as governess to Tony and assistant- 
companion in the family. She had arrived 
that autumn in company with a piano, on 
which she was expected to exercise Elsie 
and Cora. Petawanaquat, being tbe. first 
“ really wild and painted savage ” she had 
seen, made a deep impression on her. 

“ Oh, Mr. Ravenshaw, I have seen such 
an object in the garden ! ” she exclaimed, 
in a gushing torrent—she always spoke in 
a torrent—“ ar.d it was all I could do to 
stagger into the house without fainting. 
Such eyes ! with black cheeks and a red 
















nose—at least, it looked red, but I was in 
•suoh a state that I couldn’t make sure 
whether it was the nose or the chin, and 
my shoe came off as I ran away, having 
broken the tie in the morning. And such 
a yell as it gave!—the creature, not the 
shoe-tie—but I escaped, and peeped out of 
the upper window—the one in the gable, 
you know, with the green blind, where 
you can see the garden from end to end, 
and I found it had disappeared, though I 
can’t understand— ” 

“Tut, tut, Miss Trim; how you do 
.gallop ! "Was it a beast P” asked the old 
"trader. 

“ A beast ? No ; a man—a savage.” 

‘ ‘ Oh ! I understand; it was that scoun¬ 
drel Petawanaquat,” said Sam Bavenshaw, 
with a laugh ; “ he’s Little Wolf by name, 
and a big thief by practice, no doubt. 
You needn’t fear him, however, he’s not 
•so dangerous as he looks, and X gave him 
a rebuff just now that will make him shy 
of Willow Creek. Ha, Tony, you rascal! 
Come here, sir.” 

Tony came at once, with such a gleeful 
visage that his father’s intended chastise¬ 
ment for the recent practical joke ended in 
a parental caress. 

Bitterly did Ian Macdonald repent of 
his agreeing to join the shooting party 
that day. Owing to some defect in his 
vision or nervous system, he was a remark¬ 
ably bad shot, though in everything else 
he was an expert and stalwart backwoods¬ 
man, as well as a good scholar. But when 
his friend Victor invited him he could not 
refuse, because it offered him an oppor¬ 
tunity of spending some time in the society 
of Elsie Bavenshaw, and that to him was 
heaven upon earth ! Little of her society, 
however, did the unfortunate teacher enjoy 
that day, for handsome Louis Lambert 
•engrossed not only Elsie, but the mother 
and father as well. He had beaten all his 
•competitors at the target, but, to do him 
justice, did not boast of that; neither did 
"he make any reference to the fact that Ian 
had twice missed the target, though he did 
not spare the bad shooting of some of the 
•other youths; this, no doubt, because he 
and Ian had been fast friends for many 
years. Jealousy—at least on the part of 
Ian—now seemed about to interfere with 
the old friendship. Moreover, Lambert 
had brought to Mrs. Bavenshaw a gift of 
•a collar made of the claws of a grizzly bear, 
:shot by himself in the Bock.y Moiuitains. 
Elsie admired the collar with genuine in¬ 
terest, and said she would give anything to 
qjossess one like it. Cora, with the coquet¬ 
tishness of sixteen, said, with a laugh and 
a blush, that she 'would not accept such a 
ridiculous thing if it were offered to her. 
Ian Macdonald groaned in spirit, for, with 
his incapacity to shoot, he knew that Elsie’s 
wish could never be gratified by him. 

Seeing that Lambert was bent on keep¬ 
ing Elsie as much as possible to himself, 
Ian devoted himself to Cora, but Cora was 
cross. Peeling it uphill work, he soon 
rose to say good-bye, and left Willow Creek 
before the others. 

“Don’t look so crestfallen, man,” said 
old Mr. Bavenshaw heartily, as he shook 
hands; “it’s nobler work to teach the 
young idea how to shoot than to be able 
to hit a bull’s-eye.” 

“True, but he who cannot hit a bull’s- 
•eye,” returned Ian, with a smile, “ can 
scarcely hope to touch a maiden’s—I mean 
a grizzly’s heart.” 

A shout of laughter from Lambert 
greeted him as he left the house. His 
way home lay over the frozen bed of the 
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river. Victor accompanied him part of the 
way. 

“That was a strange slip for an un¬ 
romantic fellow like you to make about a 
maiden’s heart, Ian,” said Victor, looking 
up at the rugged countenance of his friend. 

“ ‘ Unromantic,’ eh P Well, I suppose I 
am.” 

“ Of course you are,” said Victor, with 
the overweening assurance of youth. 
“ Come, let’s sit down here for a few 
minutes and discuss the point.” 

He sat down on a snowdrift; Ian kicked 
off his snow-shoes and leaned against the 
bank. 

“You’re the most grave, sensible, good- 
natured, matter-of-fact, unsentimental, 
unselfish fellow I ever met with,” resumed 
Victor. “ If you were a romantic goose I 
wouldn’t like you half as much as I do.” 

‘ * Men are sometimes romantic without 
being geese,” returned Ian; “but I have 
not time to discuss that point just now. 
Tell me, for I am anxious about it, have 
you spoken to your father about selling the 
field with the knoll to my father ? ” 

“Yes, and he flatly refused to sell it. 
I’m really sorry, Ian, but you know how 
determined my father is. Once he says a 
thing he sticks to it, even though it should 
be to his own disadvantage.” 

“ That’s bad, Victor, very bad. It will 
raise ill-blood between them, and estrange 
our families. You think there’s no 
chance ? ” 

“ None whatever.” 

“One more word before we part. Do 
you know much about that redskin whom 
your father called Petawanaquat ? ” 

“Not much, except that he has come 
from a considerable distance to make 
inquiries, he says, about the Christian 
religion. He has been prowling about our 
place for a few- days, and father, who has 
no great love to missionaries and has strong 
suspicions of converted Indians, has twice 
treated him rather roughly.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that, Victor. These 
fellows are sometimes very revengeful. If 
you’ll be advised by me you’ll keep a sharp 
eye upon Petawanaquat. There, I’ll say 
no more. You know I’m not an alarmist. 
Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, old boy.” 

“ I say.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ It was an awfully bad shot, that last of 
mine.” 

“ It was,” admitted Victor with a 
laugh, “to miss a thing as big as a door 
at a hundred yards is only so-so.” 

“No chance of improvement, I fear,” 
said Ian, with a sigh. 

“Oh, don’t say that,” replied Victor. 

“ Practice, perseverance, and patience, you 
know, overcome every—” 

“Yes, yes. I know that well. Good¬ 
bye.” 

They shook hands again, and were soon 
striding over the snow to their respective 
homes. 

(To be continued.) 
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judge from 


I'the number 
d and tenour 
lot letters re¬ 
ceived on tho 
subject, the 
love of Natural 
History in some 
form is pos¬ 
sessed by al¬ 
most every one 
j who is not de¬ 
void of intel- 
• leet and^obser- 
vatlon. * But 
very many of 
those who try 
to give practi¬ 
cal effect to 
their wishes seem to fail at the very outset, and 
then are discouraged, and leave the study to 
others whom they believe to be more gifted than, 
themselves. 

Especially is this the case with marine zoology. 
A boy sees an aquarium, is struck with wonder 
and admiration of the beauty of its inhabitants, 
and determines that as soon as he goes to the 
seaside he will stock an aquarium of his own. , 

So lie persuades his parents into buying an 
aquarium at one of the shops, builds up some 
imitation rockwork in it, and, if he follows the 
dealer’s directions as he ought to do, he will fill 
the aquarium with fresh water, and let it soak 
for some time. Then he will empty and rinse it 
several times, so as to leave it quite clean, and 
will feel sure that all will be right when he fills 
it with the abundant harvest which he makes 
sure of reaping. 

He takes with him a supply of nets, cans, 
baskets, and other appliances. As soon as he 
arrives at his new lodgings he procures various 
basins and pans, has them filled with salt water, 
and off he goes exultingly to the shore, nets, 
cans, baskets, and all. 

Then there gradually settles upon him a cloud 
of bewildered disappointment. 

Perhaps the reader will remember that in my 
notes on “ Pupa Digging” 1 remarked that the 
novice is afflicted with the sudden discovery that 
the world is a wide place, and that pupje are 
very small objects to find in it. Such are in¬ 
variably the sensations of the novice at his first 
essay in “Shore-Hunting.” 

Perhaps lie goes to some seaside place where 
the shore is composed of shingles, as it is at 
Dover, Brighton, etc. Now, a shingly shore 
mostly has very clear water, and is therefore 
very pleasant for bathers. But nothing can be 
worse for the naturalist. A rolling stone ga¬ 
thers no moss on shore, and much less can it 
gather seaweeds in the water, where every tide 
rolls it up and down, and grinds off some of its 
surface by friction against its fellows. 

The most prolific of all coasts is a rocky shore, 
such as that of Devon; and sand, interspersed 
with chalk rock, like the shore of Margate and 
Ramsgate, is quite good enough for most pur¬ 
poses. Indeed, a beginner can need nothing 
better; and if lie will give a month to a tho¬ 
rough exploration of the shore from Ramsgate 
to Margate', he will enrich himself with a trea¬ 
sure of. practical knowledge which will never 
desert him, and can always be found useful even 
among shores of a totally different character. 

As I said, he will at first experience a feeling 
of disappointment. Where are the lovely Sea- 
anemones which he has admired so much in the 
aquarium ? Where are the Terebellas, tho Sa- 
bellas, and the Serpulas, with their beautiful fan¬ 
like arms ? 

Where are the Sea Mice, flashing all the 
colours of the rainbow from their gorgeous rai¬ 
ment ? 

Where are the scarcely less splendid Nereids, 
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twining in and out of the rocky crevices, and 
flinging out unexpected flashes of coloured light 
as they move ? 

Where are the wonderful little Cuttles, those 
chameleons of the sea, flitting as if by magic 
from spot to spot, and never remaining of the 
same colour for two consecutive minutes ?. 

Where are the beautiful seaweeds of which he 
has heard so much ? Where are the Cydippes, 
the Sarsias, the Nudibranchs, and other trans¬ 
lucent wonders of the sea ? They are all close to 
him, but he will not see them, or, if he sees 
them, will not recognise them. 

He will see along the sands a few limpet- 
shells, and plenty of whelk, oyster, periwinkle, 
and mussel shells, such as may be found in 
many by-streets of London. These have a 
curious habit of congregating in certain spots, 
and after a while the young observer finds out 
that the inmates of the shells have been con¬ 
sumed on shore, and the shells thrown surrepti¬ 
tiously over the cliff on to the sands. 

Smaller shells may also be found, and even in 
them the observer will find that there is a great 
difference according to locality. To all appear¬ 
ance, the conditions of the shore are exactly 
alike at Ramsgate, Broad stairs, and Margate. 
Yet the pretty little Top shells, which are 
scarcely to be found at Margate, and are compa¬ 
ratively rare at Ramsgate, except in one or two 
spots, are exceedingly plentiful at Broadstairs, 
which lies between them, and scarcely a rifle¬ 
shot from either, as rifles go nowadays. 

It is just tlib same with the Actiniae, or Sea- 
anemones. The great Thick-horn, or Dahlia 
Anemone (Bunodcs crassicornis), which studs 
every rock-pool at, Ramsgate with its enormous 
discs of coloured tentacles, is hardly ever seen at 
Margate. 

Similarly, the Snake-lock Anemone (Sctgastia 
viduata) is tolerably common in Ramsgate Har¬ 
bour, but does not seem to have extended its 
range as far as Broadstairs. Indeed, it is so 
local, that 1 never saw any at Ramsgate except 
in the harbour. 

Then, the rare Peacock’s-tailsea-weed, which is 
one of the glories of the Devonshire coast, can be 
found plentifully at Margate, where I believe 
that I was the first to discover it, and yet, as 
far as I know, has not been found at Ramsgate 
or Broadstairs. I have searched for it in both 
those places at low tide, but never could find it. 
Even at Margate, by the way, it seems never to 
be entirely uncovered, and it must be found by 
touch rather than sight. 

Of the varied life which he expects to see, he 
will find very little. There will be plenty of 
sand-hoppers jumping about at the edge of the 
water, and any tuft of seaweed that may be left 
on the sands will be full of them. The so-called 
Green Crabs may be seen here and there, and 
perhaps a stray jelly-fish or star-fisli may be 
lying about on the shore. 

This is not an encouraging sight to those who 
expect to gather a harvest without taking any 
trouble about it. But as I do not class the 
readers of this magazine with such lazy people, 
I will give them a few directions in shore-hunt- 
ing. 

Every one begins by encumbering himself 
with all sorts of appliances, and, as he gains ex¬ 
perience, leaves liis appliances behind him. 
Take nothing with you except a can with a 
sling handle ; and an earthenware jar, with a 
stout string by way of handle, is as good as 
anything else. The “tin” vessels sold in the 
shops are nothing but tinned iron, and are 
always liable to rust, which is simply poison to 
aquatic animals. 

You may perhaps need a knife. 

In that case, keep one for the purpose, and, 
as sharpness is not required, and the knife is 
used moro for digging than cutting, the cheapest 
single-bladed knife that you can procure will be 
better for the purpose than a costly pocket- 
knife. A common glazier’s knife is a capital 
tool, as it is stout, strong, has no folding handle, 
and is quite sharp enough for the shore-hunter. 
Moreover, as a dip in sea-water will cover any 
knife with rust, it is better to have one which 
will not be harmed by any amount of rust. 
Never mind a net at present, but it is as well 


to have a stick with a hooked handle. This 
will be useful as a support while stepping 
among the slippery rocks, and tl*2 hook is ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable in drawing aside the masses 
of seaweed that droop over crevices which you 
will wish to explore. 

As for dress, always take to the seaside the 
worst suit which you possess, and use it ex¬ 
pressly for shore-hunting. Some persons have 
a special canvas suit, like that which is used by 
engineers while employed in the workshop ; but 
anything will do, as the real shore-hunter cares 
nothing for appearances. 

Make up your mind that you must get wet, 
and so have your clothing to suit the occasion. 
Stockings, of course, are needless, and the 
trousers should be rolled well over the knee 
and secured by a stout pin, otherwise they have 
a knack of coming down just as you are stand¬ 
ing in a pool, with both hands engaged. 

A pair of old shoes should always be worn ; 
rock and pebbles are bad enough to walk upon 
with bare feet, but as the rocks are mostly 
studded with sharp shells, and pieces of broken 
bottles and earthenware are apt to lie about the 
shore, stout-soled shoes will often protect the 
feet from serious injury. Holes should be cut 
in the shoes so as to let the water run out when 
you come ashore. 

Coats are needless, and the shirt-sleeves should 
be rolled up to the shoulder and pinned safely. 
As for hats or caps, the “polo” cap is perhaps 
the best, as it does not fall or blow off, is light, 
and gives no trouble. So equipped, you will not 
be exactly costumed for the park or a dinner¬ 
party, but, as I saicf before, you must utterly 
disdain appearances. I have often been taken 
for a shrimper, and sometimes for a bathing 
attendant, and accepted the mistake rather as a 
compliment than otherwise. 

You will not have to wade to any great depth 
in the water, as the objects for which you are 
searching are mostly to be found in water not 
more than a few inches in depth, and most of 
them will be left high and dry by the receding 
tide. 

Always have a local tide-table at hand ; gene¬ 
rally they can be purchased for a penny or so at 
any of the stationer’s, and there will always be 
several accessible. Knowledge of the tides is 
an absolute necessity for the shore-bun ter, who 
will have to regulate his work by the hours of 
the tide, the half-hour “slack” of low water 
being worth more to him than all the rest of the 
day. 

“But,” some persons may object—and do 
object—“this shore-hunting interferes with 
meal-times.” Of course it does, but what of 
that ? People ought not to go to the seaside to 
carry on the regularity of their town hours ; 
they go for a change, and nothing is a better 
change than the total abandonment of ordinary 
habits and customs. Moreover, the genuine 
shore-hunter troubles himself very little about 
regular meals, and if he should find himself 
very hungry while hard at work at low water, 
he can make a very good luncheon on the lim¬ 
pets and mussels which cling to almost every 
rock. I have done so many a time, not choosing 
to waste the invaluable hours in going to my 
lodgings. 

Sometimes low water will occur after dark. 
Do not be deterred by the darkness, but take a 
lantern and go on with your researches. You 
will be well rewarded for your trouble, as there 
are in the sea, as on the shore, many creatures 
which hide themselves during the day and only 
move about at night. 

Such, for example, are the limpets. In the 
daytime they are motionless, and fixed so firmly 
against the rock that they are not easily re¬ 
moved. Each limpet has the edges of its shell 
sunk into a slight hollow, which the shell ex¬ 
actly fits. If a shell be marked, say with a 
little red sealing-wax varnish, and its locality 
marked in the same manner, it seems to be 
absolutely stationary, never leaving the spot 
where it was first marked. 

But if the observer takes a lantern to the 
same locality at night he will find the marked 
spot vacant, its tenant having gone off to feed 
on the algae. Hundreds of limpets may be 


seen slowly travelling about during the hours 
of darkness. Towards dawn, however, they 
cease from feeding, and go back to their rest¬ 
ing-places, each having its own simple home, 
and not allowing any of its companions to in¬ 
trude upon its territory. 

As a rule, very few living creatures will be 
found until midway between high and low 
water-mark, and those which are found are 
generally damaged or half dead. But when 
you have reached the midway line you may 
begin your search in good earnest. 

Do not take too large an area, nor be in 
haste to pass from one spot to another, as is 
the custom of all beginners. Choose a single 
small rock-pool, and make up your mind not 
to leave it until every inch of it has been 
minutely examined. Nothing sharpens the eye¬ 
sight more than this practice, and after a while 
you will find yourself detecting objects which 
would have eluded your observation a few days 
a g°- 

Turn over every stone, peep into every crevice, 
and try them not only by the eye but with the 
fingers. Touch often succeeds where sight 
fails, and many an Actinia or Nudibranch would 
escape if the shore-hunter were to use his eyes 
without supplementing them with his fingers. 

(To be continued.) 


AN AWKWARD THUMP ON THE 
HEAD. 

By “Rob Roy” MacGregor. 



ftee several 
charming cruises 
in my canoes, I 
sent one of them 
to the Paris Ex¬ 
hibition, andthen 
went there en¬ 
tirely alone in my 
yawl Rob Roy, 
which was twen¬ 
ty-one feet long 
and seven feet 
beam, all built of 
mahogany, with 
a little “ dingey,’* 
or small boat, 
eight feet long, 
which was usually 
stowed in my 


cabin.* 

Returning down the Seine, I sailed from 
Havre to Littlehampton, over a hundred 
miles of sea, and then coasted to Newhaven 
and anchored under Beacliy Head, to get 
some rest, as I had not a wink of sleep the 
night before. 

Suddenly there burst out a tremendous 
storm of pealing thunder and pouring rain, 
so I had to go off to sea at once, and worked 
all through another night, while the little 
compass quivered at each flash of lightning 
and so was useless for the time. 

As morning came the yawl sped cheerily 
along the coast near Rye, for the wind was 
strong and favourable, and my little dingey 
on this exceptional occasion was unwisely 
towed astern. Nearing the lighthouse off 
Dungeness I came into the tide, which was 
running at high speed and in dancing 
waves so upright and sharp that there vras 
not room between them for the yawl to dip 
over one and then to rise on the next. 

While “prancing” thus, and in great glee 


* This yawl carried me in several lone cruises more 
than 2,000 miles, and then I sold her to a man in 
Australia, who went out boldly fifty miles to sea on 
the day he received the pretty craft. Boys who read 
this Paper will, I hope, understand that a voyage alone 
of this kind ought not to be tried until much expe¬ 
rience has been gained in boating. Perhaps they may 
like to see, in a future number of their “ Own Paper,’ 
an account of my “Second Shipwreck,” which had 
happened about thirty years before this cruise of the 
yawl. 
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at the swift run for Dover, there came the 
strange incident which is pictured in our 
sketch. Suddenly knocked down on my 
face and insensible, there was a blank in 
life.and when conscious¬ 

ness returned I could not see, though I 
rubbed my eyes and blew my nose, for I 
was blind with blo®d. 

But how did this happen P 

The short sharp waves had dashed my 


the saucy truant—and then loud applauding 
hurrahs came from the lighthouse-men in 
their eyrie aloft. 

With the truant dingey made fast on 
deck we galloped again among the ‘ ; white 
horses” to Dover, and anchored in the 
well-known harbour I had started from 
some months before. 

Let us quote now from “ The Voyage 
Alone,” third edition. “ I went up to the 



little dingey over the stem of the yawl and 
against my head so hard as to stun me. 

Another big billow came, and it whisked 
the dingey away and broke her tow-line. 

The dingey adrift! Here was a nice 
144 kettle of fish ” ! 

My head is wounded, my nose is bleed¬ 
ing, my eyes are bunged up, and my 
-dingey is skylarking over the sea. 

“ Shall IP Yes, I must get her, for she 
never failed me yet.” 

Down with the helm—haul the sheet— 
splash, dash, spray-flakes and wave-foam 
—chase her, catch her, heave her on board, 


Lord Warden Hotel meaning to write home, 
dine, and go to bed after fifty-three hours 
without sleep ; but while waiting for the 
servant to bring hot water, and with my 
jacket off, I tumbled on the bed for a 
moment—then it w r as three o’clock p.m. 

“ Soon (as it seemed to me) awake again, 
I saw it was still light and "with bright sun 
shining ; also my watch had run down, the 
water-jug was cold, and it was a puzzle to 
make out how I felt so wonderfully fresh. 

“ Why it was next day , and I had soundly 
slept on the top of the bed in my soaking 
wet clothes for seventeen hours ! ” 


BOYS WE HAVE KNOWN. 


I.—THE SNEAK. 

NEAR ! It’s an ugly 
name, hut not ugly 
enough, believe me, 
for the animal it de¬ 
scribes. 

Like his name¬ 
sake, the snake, he 
may be a showy 
enough looking fel¬ 
low at first sight, he 
may have the knack 
of wriggling himself 
into your acquaint- 
. ance, and his rattle 
may amuse you for 
a time, but wait till 
' | he turns and stings 
|® you! 

I am at a loss how 
to describe in a few 
words what I—and, I expect, most of us—mean 



when we talk of a sneak. He is a mixture of so 
many detestable qualities. There is a large 
amount of cowardice in liis constitution, and a 
similar quantity of jealousy ; and then there are 
certain proportions of falsehood, ingratitude, 
malice, and officiousness to complete his ugly 
anatomy, to say nothing of hypocrisy and self- 
conceit. When all these amiable ingredients 
are compounded together, we have our model 
sneak. 

How we detest the fellow' ! how our toes 
tingle when he comes our way ! how readily 
we go a mile round to avoid him ! how we hope 
we may never be like him / 

Let me tell you of one we had at our school. 
Any one who did not know Jerry would have 
said to himself, “ That’s a pleasant enough sort 
of fellow.” For so he seemed. With a knack 
of turning up everywhere, and at all times, he 
would at first strike the stranger as only an ex¬ 
tremely sociable fellow, who occasionally failed 
to see he wasn’t as w’elcome as one would think 
he deserved to be. But wait a little. Presently 
he’d make up to you, and become very friendly. 
In your pleasure at finding some one to talk to 


after coming away from home to a new and 
lonely place, you will, in the innocence of your 
heart, grow' confidential, and tell him all your 
secrets. You will perhaps tell him to whom 
your sister is engaged ; how much pocket-money 
your father allows you. You’ll show him a like¬ 
ness of the little cousin you are head over ears 
in love with, and tell him about the cake your 
old nurse lias packed up among the schoolbooks 
in your trunk. He takes the greatest interest 
in the narration ; you feel quite happy to have 
had a good talk about the dear home, and you 
go to bed to dream of your little sweetheart 
and your new friend. 

In the morning when you wake there is 
laughter going on in the beds round you. As 
you sit up and rub your eyes, and wonder wdiere 
you are—it’s all so different from home—you 
hear one boy call out to another, 

“ I say, Tom, don’t you wushyou had a nurse 
to make you cakes ? ” 

That somehow seems pointed at you, though 
addressed to another, for all the other boys look 
round at you and grin. 

“ Wouldn’t I ? ” replies the Tom appealed to. 
“ Only when a chap’s in love, you know, he’s 
no good at cakes.” 

“ Cakes ! ” “ in love ! ” They must be making 
fun of you, but however do they know so much 
about you. Listen ! 

“ If 1 had a sister, I’d take care she didn’t go 
and marry a butterman, Jack, wouldn’t you ? ” 

It must be meant for you ; for you had told 
Jerry the evening before that your sister was 
going to marry a provision merchant ! Then all 
of a sudden it flashes upon you. You have been 
betrayed ! The secrets you have whispered in 
private are become the property of the en- 
tire. school ; and the friend you fancied so 
genial and sympathising has made your open- 
hearted frankness the subject of a blackguard 
jest, and exposed you to all the agony of school¬ 
boy ridicule ! 

With quivering lips and flushed face, half 
shame, half anger, you dash beneath the clothes 
and wish the floor would open beneath you. 
When the getting-up bell sounds, you slink into 
your clothes amid the titters of your companions. 
It is weeks before you hear the end of your nurse, 
your pocket-money, your sister, and your sweet¬ 
heart ; and for you all the little pleasure of your 
first term at school has gone. 

But what of Jerry ? He comes to you in the 
morning as if nothing had happened, with a 
“ How are you, old fellow ? ” 

You are so indignant you can’t speak ; all you 
are able to do is to glare in scorn and anger. 

“ Afraid you’re not well,” remarks the sneak ; 
“ change of scene, you know. I hope you’ll 
soon be better.” 

Just as he is going, you manage, though 
almost bursting with the effort, to stammer 
out, 

‘ ‘ What do you mean by telling tales of me 
to all the fellows ? ” 

He looks perplexed, as if at a loss for your 
meaning. 

“Tell tales of you?” says he. “I don’t 
know'what you mean, old chap.” 

“Yes you do. How did they all know all about 
me this morning, if you hadn’t told them ? ” 

Then, as if your meaning suddenly dawned 
upon him, he breaks into a forced laugh, and 
exclaims, 

“ Oh, the chaff between Tom and Jack ! I 
was awfully angry with Jack for beginning it— 
awfully angry. We happened to be talking 
last night, you know, about home, and I just 
mentioned what you had told me, never think¬ 
ing the fellow would be such a cad as to let it 
out.” 

You are so much taken aback at the impu¬ 
dence of the fellow, that you let him walk away 
v'ithout another word. If you have derived no 
other advantage from your first day at school, 
you have at least learned to know the character 
of Jerry. And you find it out better as you go 
on. 

If you quarrel with him and threaten him 
with condign punishment, he will report you to 
the doctor, and you’ll get an imposition. If you 
sit up beyond hours reading, he’ll contrive to 
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let the monitors know, and your book will be 
confiscated ; if you happen to be ‘ ‘ spinning a 
yarn ” with a chum in your study, you will 
generally find, if you open the door suddenly, 
that be is not very far from the keyhole ; if you 
get up a party to partake of a smuggled supper 
in the dormitory, lie will conduct a master to 
the scene, and get you into a row. There’s no 
seciet so deadly he won’t get hold of; no¬ 
thing you want kept quiet that he won’t spread 
all round the school. In fact, there’s scarcely 
anything he does not put his finger into, and 
everything he puts his finger into, he spoils. 

If, in a weak moment of benevolence, you 
take him back into your confidence and friend¬ 
ship, no one will be more humble and forgiving 
and affable, but lie will just use your new favour 
as a weapon for paying back old grudges, and 
sorely will you repent your folly. 

In fact, there is only one place for Jerry—that 
place is Coventry. That city is famous for one 
sneak already. Let Jerry keep him company. 
There he can tell tales, and peep and listen and 
wriggle to his heart’s content. He’ll please 
himself, and do no one any harm. 

A sneak has not always the plea of self-inte¬ 
rest for his meanness. Often enough his tale¬ 
bearing or liis mischief-making can not only do 
his victims incalculable harm, but cannot do 
him any possible good. 

What good did the snake in the fable expect 
who, having been rescued, and warmed and 
restored to life by the merciful woodcutter, 
turned on his deliverer and stung him. Ho 
wonder the good fellow knocked him on the 
head ! 

I knew another sneak once who seemed to 
make a regular profession of his amiable pro¬ 
pensity. He seemed to consider his path in life 
was to detect and inform on whatever, to his 
small mind, seemed a culpable offence. I'n the 
middle of school, all of a sudden his raspy voice 
would lift itself up in ejaculations like these, 
addressed to the master :— 

“ Please, sir” (he 
always prefaced his 
remarks wit h 
“ Please, sir ”), 
“ Please, sir, Tom 
Cobb’s eating an 
apple ! ” 

“ Please, sir, Jen¬ 
kins has made a 
blot! ” 

“Please, sir, Al¬ 
len junior is cutting 
his name on the 
desk ! ” 

Perhaps the indig¬ 
nant Allen junior 
would here take oc¬ 
casion to acknow¬ 
ledge his sense of 
this attention by a 
private kick under 
tlie desk. Then it would be, 

“All right, Joe Allen ; I'll sneak of you, you 
see if I don’t! ” 

No one could do it better. 

Amiable little pet, how we all loved him ! 

Sneaking seems to be a sort of disease with 
some people. There’s no other "way of account¬ 
ing for it. It sometimes seems as if the mere 
sight of happiness or success in others is the 
signal for its breaking out. As we have said, 
its two leading motives are cowardice and 
jealousy. Just as the cur will wait till the big 
dog has passed by, and then, slinking up behind, 
give a surreptitious snap at his heels, so the 
sneak, instead of standing face to face with his 
rival, and instead of entering into fair competi¬ 
tion with him, creeps up unobserved and inflicts 
his wound on the sly. 

Thus it has been with all traitors and spies 
and deserters and mischief-makers since the 
world began. "What a list one could give of the 
sneaks of history, beginning at that arch-serpent 
■who marred the happiness of Eden, down to 
some of the informers and renegades of the pre¬ 
sent day. 

Boys rannot be too early on their guard 
iagainst sneaking habits. No truly English boy, 


we are glad to think, is likely to fall into them ; 
still, even among our own acquaintance it is sad 
to think how many there are who are not wholly 
free from the reproach. 

The child in the nursery who begins to tell 
tales to his mother of his little brothers and 
sisters will, if not corrected, grow up to be just 
such another sneak as Jerry, and Jerry, unless 
he cures himself of his vice, will become a mere 
odious meddler and scandalmonger in society, 
and may arrive at the unenviable distinction 
of being the most detested man of his genera¬ 
tion. 

Every disease has its cure. Be honest, be 
brave, be kind, and have always a good con¬ 
science, and you cannot be a sneak. 


THE AMATEUR DOMINIE. 

By Ascott E. HorE, 

Author of “i Tale Told in the Train,” “ The 
Bogle,” etc. 

CHAPTER I. 



I USED to have an idea that my strong 
point was education. The majority of 
schoolmasters seemed to me a most in¬ 
capable and pig-headed class of men, who, 
clinging to old prejudices and absurd 
methods of discipline, only wasted the 
time of their pupils under pretence of in¬ 
structing them ; whereas reading and re¬ 
flection had so enlightened me on this 
subject that I felt sure of shining as a 
pedagogue if I had taken up that line of 
life. 

By means of an article admitted into a cer¬ 
tain monthly magazine, after being refused 
by half a dozen others, Iliad fully expounded 
my views, showing how the youthful 
mind might best be awakened and ex¬ 
panded, how schools were to be managed 
on rational principles, and how the cha¬ 
racter of the schoolmaster must be a happy 
compound of enthusiasm and patience, 
dignity and decision, firmness and sym¬ 
pathy," and a great many other excellent 
qualities, always tempered by others equally 
excellent. 

If my theories were to be carried out, I 
made no doubt that going to school would 
forthwith become as great a pleasure and 
profit to the rising generation of lads as it 
was a weariness of the flesh to myself when 
I was a boy, and used to think nothing so 
disagreeable as doing my lessons. 


In this strain I had been laying down 
the law to my old friend Bobinson, who- 
had been for some years an assistant- 
master at the grammar-school of a cathe¬ 
dral town, where I happened to be staying- 
for a fortnight or so. 

I spent a wiiole evening in proving to 
him that he had mistaken his vocation, that 
teaching is an art demanding the highest 
of talents, and that he w’ould do well to 
take a hint or two from my essay, which 
some -day I proposed to extend and pub¬ 
lish as a volume, for the benefit of the- 
scholastic world; and I talked so finely on 
the matter that I believe that Robinson, 
who is a modest enough fellow, fully ac¬ 
cepted me as an authority in his craft. But 
I wus somewhat taken aback when, next 
morning, at breakfast, I got from him a. 
hurried scrawl in pencil to this effect:— 

“ My brother's regiment is suddenly ordered 
to India. I am off to Portsmouth to say 
good-bye to him. As you are an idle man 
at present, I have told our Head that 1 
am sure you won't mind taking my form 
for a day or two. Noiu be a good fellow,, 
and don't refuse me. School commences at 
nine sharp." 

Here, indeed, wras a chance of putting 
my precepts into practice! I could not 
refuse to oblige my friend, but, on think¬ 
ing over it, I was not sure how far I felt 
pleased with the post so suddenly thrust 
on me. I certainly should have liked a 
little time for preparation. It would have' 
been satisfactory if I could have run over 
the educational -works of Ascham, Milton, 
Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and others, 
or even if I had had a copy of my own 
essay by me to refresh my mind, but I had 
lent it to Robinson. 

There was no time, however, to spairo.. 
As it was, I had to hurry through my 
breakfast, and rush off to be punctual at; 
the school, which stood close to the cathe¬ 
dral, and was a singularly old and ugly 
building that had once made part of a 
monastery. 

With some misgivings, I presented my¬ 
self in the playground, already crowded 
with shouting and scampering urchins, 
while the seniors of the school sauntered 
about arm in arm, chatting or looldng over- 
their lessons, and surveying with critical 
eyes any stranger like myself who had 
found his w r ay into their precincts. 

I ventured to accost one of the smallest 
boys, and by him was brought to the head 
master, in whom I w^as surprised to find, 
not such a grave and reverent seignior as 
one looked for a dominie to be in my day, 
but a smart young man, with something 
of the air of a gentleman farmer, and a. 
dash of the cavalry officer. I don’t sup¬ 
pose he had ever heard of my essay on 
education, but he seemed to take it quite as 
a matter of course that I should be com¬ 
petent to perform my friend’s duties. 

“ You 'will find our fellows very easy to 
manage,” he assured me, when I had gone 
through the awkwardness of introducing 
myself and explaining my errand. 

“I am glad to hear that. When boys 
are troublesome and obstinate, the teacher’s - 
task must indeed be a disagreeable 
one.” 

“ I don’t know about that, if one has 
been accustomed to the boys of a large 
public school,” said he, twirling his mous¬ 
taches. “ Give me a horse with plenty of 
spirit in him.” 

“ Give me nothing of the kind,” thought 
I, inwardly, for my experience of such 
animals had chiefly consisted of being run 
a,way with and finally kicked off. 
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But then the bell began to ring, and 
there was no time for further conversation. 
I arrayed myself in Bobinson’s cap and 
gown, in which, as they were much too 
large for me, and as it was years since I 
had worn this academical costume, I felt 
somewhat awkward, and resolved to take 
an early opportunity of laying them aside, 
and trusting to my own native dignity and 
force of character for duly impressing my 
pupils. In the meantime I joined the 
procession of masters, and we filed into 
the great schoolroom, filled with a noisy 
chaos of boy life which, on their appear¬ 
ance, speedily resolved itself into silence 
and order. 

And now my misgivings returned with 
fresh force. You will understand that I 
was old enough to have forgotten the 
routine of school life, and not too old to 
remember school as a place where, to say 
the least of it, one must behave oneself 
with circumspection. Nobody told me 
where to go, so I was fain to take my 
stand at a table in the middle of the room, 
and there intently occupied myself in in¬ 
specting the hacks and ink-blotches with 
which it was decorated, painfully conscious 
that all the boys were staring at me as if 
I had been a wild beast, and feeling a dim 
suspicion that I was occupying the place 
where culprits stood to be publicly rebuked 
by the head master. Seeing my desolate 
attitude, one of the masters beckoned to 
me, pointing out Bobinson’s seat; but be¬ 
fore I could move, prayers had begun, and 
I had to stand out all the time like a pri¬ 
soner in the dock. 

It was a relief when the ceremony ended, 
and the boys began to troop off to their 
separate class-rooms. My peculiar flock 
having been shown to me, I followed 
meekly at their tail, looking less like a 
shepherd than a sheep going to the but¬ 
cher’s ; and thus we reached their place of 
intellectual pasture, a low vaulted room, 
lit by narrow, barred windows, which 
appeared to me to have once made part of 
a cloister, if indeed it had not been the 
dungeon for refractory monks. 

One of the head master’s form, sent to 
establish me in this room, made the boys 
take their places, and civilly asked if he 
could do any more for me, before abandon¬ 
ing me to my own devices. Then, as the 
door closed behind him, I had some in¬ 
sight into the feelings of any respectable 
visitor to a menagerie who should suddenly 
find himself shut into a den of young lions 
and tigers, and invited to display his skill 
in making them go through their perform¬ 
ances. 

After all, there was not so much to be 
afraid of, some couple of dozen boys of all 
sizes, and apparently from various classes 
of society, who seemed to think it rather 
fun than otherwise to have a new master, 
and were waiting with attentive curiosity 
for the.first word that should fall from my 
lips. For a minute or two I sat dumb at 
nay desk. The difficulty was how to begin. 
But a beginning must be made somehow, 
so, trying to look as much as possible as if 
I knew all about it, I addressed my pupils 
in a pleasant and winning tone, and asked 
what was to be done first. 

“ Whatever you like, sir,” bawled half a 
dozen of them all at once, not much to my 
enlightenment. 

“But what lessons have you to say to 
Mr. Bobinson? ” 

In answer to this a perfect babel arose, 
end on every side boys started up to show 
me their books, and explain the pro¬ 
gramme for the morning. But this con¬ 


fusion was not to be permitted; I waved 
my arm, and in a dignified tone com¬ 
manded silence, then said, in tones of great 
suavity, 

“ 'Will you have the goodness to speak 
one at a time ! Are you the head of the 
form? ” 

This question I unluckily addressed to 
the biggest of them, who, in answer, 
smiled faintly and foolishly, while all the 
rest burst into a roar of laughter, to my 
no small abashment. I guessed, as indeed 
I afterwards found to be the case, that this 
was a notorious dunce. 

The head boy turned out to be a preco¬ 
cious child in much-patched knicker¬ 
bockers, and splashed up to the eyes with 
ink, who was now shoved and pushed to¬ 
wards me, hanging his head, and looking 
as if he wanted to put his finger in his 
mouth. He was so shy and stupid about 
everything but his lessons that I could 
make very little of him, and was glad when 
a more intelligent class-fellow volunteered 
his services. This was an ingenious-look¬ 
ing youth, with agreeable and self-confi¬ 
dent manners, whom I had already dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest by his face 
covered with freckles, which I remem¬ 
bered having seen on Sunday in the 
cathedral choir, and now put him down in 
my mind as a boy to be encouraged. He 
explained to me, in a clear manner, that 
the form was divided into two parts, and 
that Mr. Bobinson usually began the pro¬ 
ceedings by hearing the upper division 
construe, while the juniors remained at 
their desks writing a Latin exercise. 

Holding up my head like the captain of 
a man-of-war when he commands it shall 
be twelve o’clock, I signified my pleasure 
that this order should be observed as 
usual; so the smaller boys got out their 
pens and exercise books, while the rest, 
with what seemed to me a great deal of 
unnecessary banging and shuffling, tumbled 
off their seats, and came out to the open 
floor to stand before my desk in a row, 
'with their Delectuses all open at the well- 
thumbed page. My obsequious friend 
with the freckles brought me his own 
book and showed me the place. 

Delectus! As soon as the sober little 
volume was placed in my hands, I recog¬ 
nised the face of an old familiar acquaint¬ 
ance, and a whiff of memory came back 
from my own schoolboy days, inspiring me 
with some confidence:for the task nowbefore 
me. Let me digress to sing the praises of 
this unpretending but truly remarkable 
work. What book is there at once so wise, 
so versatile, so comprehensive, so minute ? 
Where shall we find a richer store of ad¬ 
mirable precepts, epigrams, maxims, anec¬ 
dotes, of verse and prose, of .philosophy 
and science, of historical and political 
instruction, of the choicest models of elo¬ 
quence, and the purest graces of style ? 
From the first easy sentence of two words 
to the last extract from Yirgil, it is a mine of 
the profoundest learning, the most useful 
information ! To know it thoroughly were 
in itself a liberal education. And to 
think that this fine book should serve only 
as the gerund-grinding hurdy-gurdy of 
wooden-witted pedagogues, ‘ ‘ machines 
themselves, and governed by a clock,” as 
the poet so truly remarks! But now a new 
light was about to be shed on those vener¬ 
able pages. For once, I told myself, these 
boys should have some insight into the 
real beauties of the grand dead lan¬ 
guage. 

“Now you must put one of ns on to 
construe,” remarked Master Freckles, con¬ 


fidentially, looking as if he himself were 
quite prepared to show off, and only wait¬ 
ing to be invited. 

“ Leave that to me,” replied I, loftily, 
feeling that this boy might, after all, 
require to be snubbed rather than en¬ 
couraged, and I cast my eyes about to pick 
out some one to begin. 

I should have mentioned that I opened 
the proceedings by asking the whole row 
of boys to tell me their names ; but they 
gave them so readily that I found myself 
forgetting them as soon as given," and 
wondered if it were true that Caesar really 
knew each of his soldiers by name. It 
seemed to me likely to be a long time before 
I could recognise my pupils otherwise than 
by any peculiarity of appearance that they 
might have. And now, as I looked round 
to pick out some one to begin, my notice 
was especially attracted by a boy who 
squinted most remarkably, and whom I 
thought to be staring hard at me, while, in 
fact, he was doing his best to look any¬ 
where else. 

To settle the matter, my choice fell upon 
him. He skewed his eyes about, cleared 
his throat, and made a rush at the first 
line, reading out the Latin with great 
assurance : “ In secundis time, in adversis 
spera .” 

“Very well; now translate,” said I, 
throwing myself back in my chair, and 
assuming a ciitical attitude. 

Here, it seemed, another clearing of the 
throat was necessary. This was evidently 
a nervous boy, but once fairly under way 
he .would go on all right, and I was not 
going to hurry and flurry him as some 
schoolmasters would have done. I would 
not even urge him, in the time-honoured 
language of Shakespeare, “ Come on, 
sirrah ; hold up your head ; answer your 
master; be not afraid.” Let him take his 
own time. 

“ In —in,” he said at length, squinting 
intently at me. 

“ Quite right. Go on; but a little faster, 
please.” 

“ Secundis—secundis —the second;” and 
once more the squinting eyes were anxi¬ 
ously fixed on my face, looking, as it were, 
from round a corner, to see how I took 
it. 

“Translate the next word, and we will 
see about secundis presently,” said I, still 
careful not to put him out. 

But now he came to a dead stop, and 
stood staring helplessly at his book. Sud¬ 
denly, however, a happy thought dawned - 
upon him. He looked up, and burst out 
like a rusty pump beginning to work, 

“ In secundis time— in the second timo.” 

“Nonsense!” cried I, and some of the 
boys tittered. “Have you learned your 
lesson, sir ? ” 

There was no reply to this, and I was 
trying to make up my mind how to treat 
such a fellow, clearly one of those idle and 
obstinate boys who are the plague of 
every school, when the fussy Freckles, who 
had been whispering and nodding over the 
matter, now put in his word. 

“He has an excuse, sir.” 

“Please, sir, I had tho toothache last 
night,” mumbled the defaulter, in most 
woeful accents. 

“Oh!” said I, looking severe. I did 
not know if I should accept this excuse, 
but not being sure what to say, I said no¬ 
thing more. Then, to run no risk of such 
another exhibition of incompeteney, I put 
on the precocious imp in knickerbockers,. 
and he did not disappoint me. From his 
place at the head of the class, he rattled off 
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the translation with a certain air of languid 
contempt, which seemed to bespeak him 
already weary of this child’s play, and 
panting for the full fountains of advanced 
scholarship. 

“Now you must make us parse it,” said 
my freckled friend, who had so officiously 
taken me under his wing. 

I gave him a look of mild pity. Parsing, 
forsooth ! I had no intention of treading 
in the dull ruts of ordinary school teach¬ 
ing. I meant to open these boys’ minds, 
by the use of induction and deduction, 
analysis and synthesis, suggestion and 
comparison, to let them see something of 
the structure of words and sentences, and 


Thus urged, he looked up, and said, not 
with any great confidence, but as one 
offering a guess at the solution of some 
profound mystery, 

“ To make it harder for us.” 

This amazing answer almost took away 
my breath. Was it possible for a boy to 
imagine that all the forms, principles, and 
literature of the Roman language had come 
into existence for no other end than to 
serve as a toilsome treadmill for him and 
the like of him? Or was this impudent 
creature poking fun at me ? No; his face, 
calm and broad as a harvest moon, crowned 
by its halo of glowing hair, was turned 
upon me with an unmistakable look of 


of them, having written their exercise, 
were sitting idle, and had taken to passing 
little notes along to one another, a pro¬ 
ceeding which I conceived to be contrary 
to all rules of scholastic discipline. After 
a mild hint on this subject, I uttered a 
threat. 

‘ ‘ The next note which I see being handed 
about I shall have brought up here and 
read it out publicly.” 

Such a daDger by no means put a stop 
to this illicit system of correspondence, but 
had rather the effect of adding a zest to it 
by giving it some of the features of the 
game called “ hunt the slipper.” It was 
not long before my eagle eye detected 


“We filed into the great schoolroom.” 



thus to pass on, by a chain of reasoning 
made clear to the meanest capacity, to the 
great principles which underlie all forms of 
language. 

To get them into the train of thought 
which I had in view, I would begin my 
lecture by a few simple questions in the 
Socratic style. So I looked at a boy who 
had a very large head covered with a very 
brilliant shock of red hair, and asked him 
in an insinuating manner, 

“Now, will you explain why the word 
secundis is in the ablative case ? ” 

The red-haired boy made a gasp like a 
fish struggling to escape from the hook. 
Then, seeing there was no help for it, he 
abandoned "himself to meditation, but for 
a minute or two to no purpose. 

“ Come, why is it ablative, and not ac¬ 
cusative, for instance ? ” 


honesty and innocence. How was it pos¬ 
sible to enlighten boys whose ideas were in 
such an undeveloped state ! 

This little accident at the outset quite 
took the wind out of the sails of my gram¬ 
matical discourse. I felt that the lecture 
I had proposed would fall flat upon un¬ 
appreciative ears, and huddling up the 
rest of the lesson as quickly as possible, 
sent the boys to their seats to look it over 
again and write it out, while the junior 
division brought up their exercises to me, 
as Freckles told me they ought to do. I 
was pleased to have such an intelligent 
and well-disposed boy to rely on among all 
these louts and ignoramuses, as I had 
already begun to think the rest of my 
pupils. 

It was indeed high time that I should look 
after this other half of the flock, for most 1 


another slip of paper in the course of trans¬ 
mission. 

“ Bring that to me. Yes, I mean you. 
You needn’t try to hide it behind your 
back; come along.” 

The paper was reluctantly brought. I 
unrolled it, and, according to my threat, 
began to read out the contents. 

“ ‘ This fellow seems to think a great deal 
of himself ', but —’ 

“ Let us have no more of this nonsense,” 
said I, in some confusion, crumpling up 
I the note and flinging it into the fireplace, 

. while it was all the boys could do to keep 
| their countenances when they perceived 
the full bearing of this incident. 

My troubles were only beginning, but I 
must reserve the telling of them for the 
next chapter. 

(To be continued.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 
By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ From Powder Monkey to Admiraletc. 
CHAPTER- I.—MY EARLY DAYS AT HOME. 

B rother Jack, a seaman’s bag over bis 
shoulders, trudged sturdily ahead; 
father fol¬ 
lowed, carry¬ 
ing the oars, 
spars, sails, 
and other 
gear of the 
wherry, while 
as I toddled 
alongside him 
I held on 
with one 
hand to the 
skirt of his 
pea-jacket, 
and griped 
the boat-hook 
which had 
been given to 
my charge 
with the 
other. 

From the 
front of the 
well - known 
inn, the Kep- 
pel’s Head, 
the portrait 
of the brave 
old admiral, 
which I al¬ 
ways looked 
at with awe 
and admira¬ 
tion, think¬ 
ing what a 
great man 
he must have 
been, gazed 
sternly down 
on us as we 
made our way 
along the 
Common 
Hard of Port- 
sea towards 
the water’s 
edge. 

Father and 
Jack hauled 
in the wher¬ 
ry, and hav¬ 
ing deposited 
their burdens 
in her, set to 
work to mop 
her out and 
to put her to 
rights, while 
I stood, still 
grasping the 
boat-hook, 
which I held 

upright with the point in the ground, 
watching their proceedings, till father, 
lifting me up in his arms, placed me in the 
sternsheets. 

“Sit there, Peter, and mind you don’t 
topple overboard, my son,” he said, in the 
kind tone in which he always spoke to me 
and Jack. 

I was too small to be of much use, indeed 
father had hitherto only taken me with him 
when he was merely going across to Gos¬ 
port and back or plying about the har¬ 
bour. 


It was a more eventful day "to Jack than 
to me. When I saw mother packing his 
bag, I had a sort of idea that he was going 
to sea, and when the next morning she 
threw her arms round his neck and burst 
into tears, and Jack began to cry too, I 
understood that he would be away for a 
long time. 

Jack had been of great use to father, who 
grieved as much as mother to part with him, 



We bid Jack farewell. 

but, as he said, he wouldn’t, if he could help | 
it, bring him up as along-shore lubber, and 
a few voyages would be the making of 
him. 

“ He can’t get none of the right sort of 
eddication on shore,” observed father. 
“ He’ll learn on board a man-of-war what 
duty and discipline mean, and to my mind 
till a lad knows that he isn’t worth his salt.” 

The Lapwing brig-of-war, fitted out at 
Sheerness, had brought up at Spithead, and 
her commander, Captain Rogers, with whom 
father had long served, meeting him on 


shore, and hearing that he had a son old 
enough to go to sea, offered to take Jack 
and to look after him. 

When Commander Rogers was a mid¬ 
shipman, he fell overboard, and would 
have been drowned had not father jumped 
in and saved him. He was very grateful, 
but had not till now had an opportunity of 
practically showing his gratitude. Father, 
therefore, gladly accepted his offer, being 

sure that he 
would do his 
best for Jack; 
and as Blue 
Peter was 
flying from 
the masthead 
of the brig, 
there was no 
time to be 
lost in taking 
him on board. 

At the time 
I was too 
young, as I 
was saying, 
to understand 
these mat¬ 
ters, but I 
learnt about 
them after¬ 
wards. All I 
then knew 
was that bro¬ 
ther Jack 
was going for 
a sailor 
aboard of a 
man-of-war. 

Father and 
Jack were 
just shoving 
off, when two 
persons who 
had come out 
of the Kep- 
pel’s Head 
were seen 
hurrying 
down the 
Hard with 
cases and 
packages in 
their hands 
and under 
their arms. 
One, as his 
dress and ap- 
pearance 
showed, was 
a seafaring 
m an; the 
others wore 
long toggery, 
as sailors call 
the costume 
of landsmen. 

“If you are 
going out to 
Spithead, my 
man, we’ll go 
with you,” 

shouted the first. 

“Ay, ay, sir! I’ll be glad enough to 
take you,” answered father, happy to get a 
fare, instead of making nothing by the trip. 

“We’ll give you five shillings a-picce, ’ 
said the officer, for such he seemed to be. 

“Thank you, sir; that will do. What 
ship shall I put you aboard ? asked 
father. 

“ The Intrepid, South Sea whaler—she s 
lying to the eastward of the men-of-war. 
We shall see her when we get abreast of 
; Southsea Castle,” answered the officer. 
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“Step aboard, then, sir,” said father. 
“ The tide will soon have done making out 
of the harbour, and there’s no time to 
lose.” 

The strangers took their seats in the 
sternsheets, and father and Jack, shoving 
off, nulled out into the stream. 

The officer took the yoke-lines, and by 
the way he handled them, showed tliat he 
knew what he was about. Careful steering 
is always required where tides run strong 
and vessels are assembled, but especially 
was it at that time, when, peace having 
been just proclaimed, Portsmouth Harbour 
was crowded with men-of-war lately re¬ 
turned from foreign stations, and "with 
transports and victuallers come in to be 
discharged; while all the way up towards 
Porchester Castle lay, now dismantled in 
vast numbers, those stout old ships with 
names renowned which had borne the vic¬ 
torious Hag of England in many a fierce 
engagement. Dockyard lighters) man-of- 
war boats, wherries crowded with passen¬ 
gers, and other craft of various descriptions, 
were sailing or pulling about ni all direc¬ 
tions, so that the stranger had to keep his 
eyes about him to avoid being run down 
by, or running into, some other boat or 
vessel. 

“We’ll step the mast, and make sail 
while we’re in smooth water, sir,” said 
father. “ There’s a lop of a sea outside, 
when it wouldn’t be pleasant to this 
gentleman if we were to wait till then,” 
and he gave a look at the landsman, who 
even now did not seem altogether comfort¬ 
able. 

“The doctor hasn’t been used to the sea, 
but he’ll soon get accustomed to it. No 
fear of that, Cockle, eh!” said the officer, 
who was, he afterwards told father, second 
mate of the Intrepid. 

“ I hope I shall, Mr. Griffiths, but I 
confess that I don’t much like the thought 
of going through those foaming waves out 
there in such a cockleshell of a boat as 
this,” answered the doctor. “No offence 
to you, my friend,” he added, turning to 
father. 

“ Ha ! ha! ha! That’s just what the 
boat is at present,” said the mate, laugh¬ 
ing. ‘ ‘ Do you twig, doctor ? do you twig p 
She carries you and your fortunes, and" if 
she takes us safe alongside the Intrepid 
—and I see no reason why she shouldn’t— 
we shall be obliged to her and her owner 
here. What’s your name, my man P ” 

“Jack Trawl, sir; at your service,” 
answered father. “Many’s the time I’ve 
been out to Spithead in this here wherry 
when it’s been blowing great guns and 
small arms, and she’s ridden over the seas 
like a duck. The gentleman needn’t be 
afraid.” 

The doctor, who did not seem to like the 
mate’s joking, or father’s remark about 
being afraid, sat silent for some time. 

“ I’ll take the helm, sir, if you please,” 
said father, who had stepped the mast and 
hauled aft the sheets. “My wherry likes 
me to have hold of her, and maybe she 
mightn’t behave as well as she should if a 
stranger was steering.” 

“ I' understand,” answered Mr. Griffiths, 
laughing. “You are wise not to trust 
any one but yourself. I’ll yield to you in 
handling this style of boat under sail, 
though I may have been more at sea than 
you have.” 

“ I doubt that, sir, as I went afloat not 
long after you were born, if not before, 
and for well-nigh thirty years seldom set 
foot on shore, ” answered father. 4 4 All that 
time I served his Majesty—God bless him 
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—and if there w r as to come another war 
I’d be ready to serve him again, as my boy 
Jack there is just going to do.” 

44 A fine lad he seems, but he’d better by 
half have joined the merchant service than 
submitted to the tyranny of a man-of-war,” 
said the mate. 

“ There are just two opinions, sir, as to 
that,” answered father, dryly. “Haul 
down the tack, Jack, and get a pull of the 
foresheet,” he sang out. 

There was a fresh breeze from the south¬ 
east blowing almost up the harbour, but 
by keeping over on the Portsmouth side, 
aided by the tide, we stood clear out of it. 
The wherry soon began to pitch into the 
seas, which came rolling in round Southsea 
Castle in a way which made the doctor 
look very blue. The mate tried to cheer 
him up, but he evidently didn’t like it, 
especially when the spray came flying over 
the bows, and quickly wet him and most 
of us well-nigh through to the skin. Every 
now and then more than the mere spray 
came aboard us, and the doctor became 
more and more uncomfortable. 

Father now called Jack aft to bale out 
the water, and he set to work heaving it 
overboard as fast as it came in. I laughed, 
and did not feel a bit afraid, because when 
I looked np at father’s face I saw that 
there was nothing to be afraid about. At 
length the mate seemed to think that we 
were carrying on too long. 

4 4 Dr. Cockle is not accustomed to this 
sort of thing,” he observed. 44 Hadn’t we 
better take in a reef or two ? ” 

“Not if you wish to get aboard your 
ship, sir, before night,” answered father. 
“I know my boat, and I know what she’ll 
do. Trust me, sir, and in less than half an 
hour you’ll be safe alongside the Intre¬ 
pid.” 

The mate seemed satisfied, and began 
talking to me, amused at the way I sat 
bobbing, as the spray came aboard, under 
an old pea-jacket which father had thrown 
over my shoulders, and grinning when I 
found that I had escaped the shower by 
which the others got well sprinkled. 

“ I’ll not forget you, my little fellow,” 
he said, laughing. 44 You’ll make a prime 
seaman one of these days. Will you re¬ 
member my name ? ” 

44 Yes, sir, I think I shall, and your face 
too,” I answered. 

“You are a sharp chap, I see,” he ob¬ 
served, in the same tone as before. 

“ Do you intend to make a sailor of 
him P ” he asked, turning to father. 

“Not if I can find a better calling for 
the boy, sir,” answered father. 44 I’ve 
heard say, and believe it, that man pro¬ 
poses and God disposes. It mayn’t be in 
my power to choose for him.” 

“Ay, ay, you’re right there, my 
friend,” said the mate. 44 If he had been 
as old as his brother I would have given 
him a berth aboard the Intrepid.” 

It may seem curious that, young as I 
was, I should have remembered these re¬ 
marks, but so it was, and I had reason long 
afterwards to do so. 

Even sooner than father had said we had 
hooked on to the whaler, a barque of about 
three hundred tons, her black hull rising 
high out of the water, and with three boats” 
sharp at both ends, hoisted up to davits in 
a line on each side. The good-natured 
mate having paid the fare and given me a 
bright shilling in addition, helped the 
doctor, who wasn’t very well able to help 
himself, up on deck, and we then, shoving 
off, stood for the man-of-war brig. 

J ack almost broke down as we approached 


her. Not that he was unwilling to go 
away, but that he was very sorry to part 
from father and me, and I know that we 
were very sorry to part with him. 

“Jack, my son,” said father, and his- 
voice wasn’t as firm as usual, “we may 
never meet again on this side the grave. 
You may be taken or I may be taken. 
What I want to say to you is this, and 
they may be well-nigh the last words you 
will ever hear me speak. Ever remember 
that God’s eye is upon you, and so live 
that you may be prepared at any moment 
to die. I can’t say more than that, my boy. 
Bless you. God bless you.” 

“ I will, father, I will,” answered Jack, 
and he passed the back of his hand across 
his eyes. 

We were soon up to the brig. He gave 
me a hug and a kiss, and then,having made 
fast the end of the rope hove to us, he 
griped father’s hand, and sprang up the 
side of the brig. His bag was hoisted up- 
after him by an old shipmate of father’s, 
who sang out, “ All right, Trawl, I’ll look 
after your boy! ” 

We had at ouce to shove off, for the brig 
was rolling considerably, and there was a, 
risk of the wherry being swamped along¬ 
side. As we stood away I looked astern. 
Jack had climbed into the fore-riggingand 
was waving to us. We soon lost sight of 
him. When, if ever, should we see him 
again ? 

Having the wind and tide with us, we 
quickly ran back into the harbour. For 
reasons which will appear by-and-by I 
ought to say a few words respecting: my 
family, though I don’t flatter myself the 
world in general will be much concerned 
about the matter. Some people are said to 
be born with silver spoons in their mouths; 
if that means,^ as I suppose it does, that 
from their earliest days they enjoy all the 
luxuries of life, then I may say when I 
first saw the light I must have had a very 
rough wooden one between my toothless, 
gums. However, as I’ve often since thought, 
it isn’t so much what a man is born to- 
which signifies, as what he becomes by 
his honesty, steadiness, perseverance, and 
above all by his earnest desire to do right 
in the sight of God. 

My father, Jack Trawl (as he spelt his 
name, or, rather, as others spelt “it tor him,, 
he being no great hand with a pen j, was an 
old man-of-war’s-man. I well remember 
hearing him say that his father, who had 
been mate of a merchantman, and had been 
lost at sea when he himself was a boy, was* 
a Shetlander; and in an old Testament which 
had belonged to his mother, and which he 
had treasured as the only relic of either of 
his parents, I found the name written 
Troil. The ink was very faint, but I made 
out the 'words clearly, “Margaret Troil, 
given to her by her husband Angus.’’ This 
confirmed me in the idea I had formed, that 
both my father’s parents had come from 
the far-off island of Shetland. 

My father being a sober, steady man, 
having saved more of his pay and prize- 
money than had most of his shipmates, 
when he left the service bought a wherry, 
hired and furnished a house, and married my 
mother, Polly Treheme, the daughter of a 
bumboat woman who plied her trade in 
Portsmouth Harbour. 

I have no cause to be ashamed of my 
grandmother, for every" one who knew her 
said, and I am sure of it, that she was as 
worthy a woman in her line of life as ever 
lived. She gave good measure and charged 
honest prices, whether she was dealing in 
soft tack, fruit, vegetables, cheese, herrings. 
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or any of the other miscellaneous articles 
with which she supplied the seamen of his 
Majesty’s ships; and her daughter Polly, 
who assisted her, was acknowledged by all 
to be as good and kind-hearted as she was 
pretty. Mo wonder, then, that she won 
the heart of my brave father when she 
visited the ship in which he had just come 
home, or that, knowing his worth, although 
she had many suitors, she consented to 
marry him. 

For some time a,11 went well, but what 
happened is a proof that honest, indus¬ 
trious persons may be overtaken by mis¬ 
fortunes as well as other people. Father 
had no intention that his wife should follow 
her mother’s calling, as he could make 
enough to keep the pot boiling; but after 
they had been married a few years, and 
several children had been born, all of whom 
died in their infancy except my eldest 
brother Jack, and me and Mary, the two 
youngest, bad times came. 

(To be continued.) 

-<C~xX>- 

OUR N0TE_ BOOK. 

Be Obliging. 

“ I say, master, I wish you’d give me a help to 
put these spades straight on my shoulder. 
These words were addressed to me in the town 
of Leeds, and turning round I saw a boy 
staggering under what seemed to me to be a 
heavy load for any one so small and young. As 
was natural, I did my best to arrange his burden 
more comfortably for him, and also indulged my 
curiosity as to the weight thereof by placing the 
spades on my own shoulder. While doing so, 
and wondering how the boy had been able to 
get on with them at all, I heard a voice behind 
mo saying, “Ah! are you helping that boy with 
the spades. They come from my works. I like 
to see that kindly spirit. ” The man who thus 
spoke looked like a thoroughly respectable and 
responsible man—the master of the works which 
he named in all probability, and so indeed it turned 
out. He asked me to walk back into the town with 
him, and being engaged in business of a nature 
to be helped by such a man as my new friend, I 
took occasion to make overtures to him, with 
the view of opening an account with his firm. 1 
did not succeed that day, but I did afterwards, 
and many is the bit of business I have done 
since then with him. Ho doubt we shall remain 
friends to the end. It is well always to help 
your neighbours whenever and wherever you 
can. It is like charity, “twice blessed.” And 
the habit of obliging others expands by use, 
whether any personal advantage comes of it or 
not. E. s. K. 


Chinese Schoolmaster of Vong- 
hwa. 

A Chinese Schoolmaster w T as met with on the 
Yong-hwa hills by Dr. Russell of the Church 
Missionary Society. He was six feet high and 
very deaf. Even by shouting Dr. Russell could 
not manage to communicate Christian truth to 
him, so laying before him a copy of the Hew 
Testament, he asked liim if he could read. 

“I should like to know,” he answered, 

4 4 what book I couldn’t read ! Why, I have 
been a schoolmaster half my days ; and the rest 
I have been a physician, when I also read much ; 
I can read anything. ” 

Dr. Russell says :—I turned to the story of 
the Prodigal Son, and asked him to read it. 
He did so, freely commenting upon it as he 
went along, somewhat as follows :— 

“‘A certain man had two sons ’—well, that 
is just my case— 4 and the younger of them said 
to his father, Father, give me the portion of 
goods that falletli to me.’ How, that is queer ; 
why that is exactly what my younger son has 
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done ! 4 And he divided unto them his living. 

And not many days after the younger son 
gathered all together, and took his journey into 
a far country, and there wasted his substance 
with riotous living. ’ ” Here he put down the 
book, looked at me, and said, 4 4 This story exactly 
fits my case ; this is just what that scamp of a 
younger son of mine has done. He has just 
gone and spent all I gave him on opium-smok¬ 
ing.” He read on until he again put down the 
book, and told a bystander to go at once and 
call his younger son to him, that he too might 
hear the story. The messenger went and after a 
short time returned saying that his son could not 
come now, as he was engaged in opium-smoking. 

44 Oh,” said the old man, staring me again in 
the face—and this time with team trickling down 
his cheeks, presenting one of the most affecting 
sights I have witnessed in China—“oh, tell me 
how it is that you foreigners have brought to us 
such a thing as this opium, which has ruined 
my son and millions of others too ? ” 

4 ‘We do indeed deserve to be beaten,” I 
replied; 44 we are altogether inexcusable. But 
pray finish the story.” 

He went on : 4 4 4 And he arose and went to his 
father. But when he was a great way off, his 
father saw him, and had compassion on him, 
and ran and fell on his neck [here, to illustrate 
it, he threw his brawny arms round my neck] 
and kissed him. But the father said to his 
servants, Bring forth the best robe, and put it 
on him.’ Well, now, if that wretched son of 
mine would only act in this way, I too would 
treat him well. I wouldn’t long leave him in 
his present ragged, half-naked condition. I 
would gladly give him a good suit of clothes to 
wear, and good food to eat.’’ 

“Finish the story,” I said. He continued, 
44 ‘and put a ring on his hand . 3 Oh, no ! . I 
wouldn’t do that—that would be treating him 
with too much courtesy ; with good clothes and 
good food the scamp ought to be well satisfied.” 

He then read the remainder of this wonderful 
story without much additional comment, when 
I attempted to lead him from its earthly to its 
heavenly meaning. Some months afterwards 
the old man succeeded in inducing his prodigal 
' son to come to Hingpo, where he was cured of 
opium-smoking by Dr. Barchet, of the American 
Baptist Mission ; and the correspondent of the 
“Missionary Hews” adds an earnest hope 
and prayer that both father and son may be 
cured of the still greater plague of sin by the 
great Physician of souls. 

—--- 

DRAUGHTS. 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author of “ Manly Games for Boys,” etc., etc . 

PART I.—ALL ABOUT THE GAME. 

X T lias been said by one who has right to 
express an opinion on the subject (Mr. 
Wylie, of Fife, the greatest player and analyst 
in Scotland), that Draughts is a more intricate 
and ingenious game than its proud rival, Chess, 
of higher antiquity and of more intellectual 
scope.° So much so, that in a hundred years a 
man could not exhaust its varieties. Edgar 
Allan Poe, the author of “ The Raven,” ex¬ 
presses a like opinion : “The higher powers of 
the reflective intellect are more decidedly tasked 
by the unostentatious game of Draughts, or 
chequers, than by all the elaborate frivolities of 
Chess.” 

Without venturing to discriminate between 
the merits and claims of the two games both 
of which I love—I purpose, in a few brief 
chapters, to show my readers some of the pro¬ 
minent features of the ancient and honourable 
game of Draughts. . 

You are all, doubtless, acquainted with the 
form of the draught-board and men ; with the 
fact that the game is played by two persons on 
a board of sixty-four squares, with twenty-four 
men, twelve of one colour and twelve of another. 
At starting, the men occupy the three rows of 
squares on opposite sides of the board. The 
men may be placed on either colour, but foi 


convenience of notation it is usual to select the • 
white squares. The moves of all the men are 
alike—diagonal from square to square, in an 
upward direction from the player. They take 
by passing bj r over the captured man into a 
vacant square beyond. One, two, or more men 
can be taken by the same move, always pro¬ 
viding that there is a vacant square to pass into 
at each jump. When a man has arrived at either 
of the four squares on the opposite side of the 
board he is crowned, and becomes a King. The 
crowning is a simple ceremony—merely placing 
one draughtman, of the same colour, on the top 
of the other. The kings have the power of 
moving forward and backward, one square at a 
time, diagonally. The object of the game is to- 
capture all your opponent’s men, or so to block 
them in that they cannot move. The player 
who first accomplishes one of these ends wins 
the game. 

One or two rules are absolute. The offered 
man must be taken, when the player says- 
“Take,” and a man touched must, if it can, 
be moved. 

In placing the board for the game, the double- 
comers must be at the right-hand of the player, 
which brings us at once to the 


Hotation of Draughts 

—the method by which the moves of a game 
or problem are recorded. It is not necessary to- 
show a diagram of the Humbered Board if you 
remember the order of the figures. The first 
white square on the left hand-, uppermost, is 1, 
and the rest go from left to right, horizontally, 
till we anive at the last white square on the 
right, 32. In recording the moves of a game- 
we say 11 to 15, 24 to 19, and so on. A very 
little practice will make you sufficiently familiar 
with this easy system of notation, and. soon 
enable you to play a game by memory without 
the board. 

To show you the nature of a Problem, and 
the way to record its solution, I will append a 
diagram. 



. White to pla^ and win in eight moves. 


The difficulty here is the first move. That 
discovered, all the others follow as a matter of 
course. This is the solution :— 


WHITE. BLACK. 


10 to 6 1 2 to 9 

13 to 14 2 9 to 18 

15 to 22 3 13 to 17 

22 to 13 4 29 to 25 

13 to 17 5 25 to 30 

17 to 22 6 30 to 25 

22 to 29 7 4 to 8 

11 to 4 8 


by which you will see that Black’s moves are all 
forced, and White wins the game. 

Draughts is played in three ways: the Winning 
(and most usual) game ; the Losing, and the 
Polish game. The last, not much practised in 
this country, is played on a larger board, and 
the men take backwards or forwards. 

By-and-by we shall be enabled to discuss and 
explain them oil. 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 



CHAPTER I —THE PILGRIM. 


O N the 2nd of February, 1873, the Pil¬ 
grim, a tight little craft of 400 tons 
burden, lay in lat. 43° 5T S. and long. 
165° 19' W. She was a schooner, the pro¬ 
perty of James W. Weldon, a wealthy 
Californian shipowner, who had fitted her 
out at San. Francisco, expressly for the 
whale fisheries in the southern seas. 

James Weldon was accustomed every 
season to send\his whalers both to the Arctic 
regions beyond Behring Straits, mid to 
the Antarctic Ocean below Tasmania and 
Cape Horn; and the Pilgrim, although 
one of the smallest, was one of the best¬ 
going vessels of its class; her sailing 
powers were splendid, and her rigging was 
so adroitly adapted that with a very small 
crew she might venture without risk with¬ 
in sight of the impenetrable ice-fields of 
the southern hemisphere: under skilful 
guidance she could dauntlessly thread her 
way amongst the drifting icebergs that, 
lessened though they were by perpetual 
shocks and undermined by warm currents, 
made their way northwards as far as the 


parallel of New Zealand or the Cape of 
Good Hope, to a latitude corresponding to 
which in the northern hemisphere they are 
never seen, having already melted away in 
the depths of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. 

For several years the command of the 
Pilgrim had been entrusted to Captain Hull, 
an experienced seaman, and one of the most 
dexterous harpooners in Weldon’s service. 

The crew consisted of five sailors and an 
apprentice. This number, of course, was 
quite insufficient for the process of whale- 
fishing, which requires a large contingent 
both for manning the whale-boats and for 
cutting up the whales after they are cap¬ 
tured; but Weldon, following the example 
of other owners, found it more economical 
to embark at San Francisco only just 
enough men to work the ship to New Zea¬ 
land, where, from the promiscuous gather¬ 
ing of seamen of well-nigh every nation¬ 
ality, and of needy emigrants, the captain 
had no difficulty in engaging as many 
whalemen as he wanted for the season. 


This method of hiring men who could be at 
once discharged when their services were 
no longer required had proved altogether 
to be the most profitable and convenient. 

The Pilgrim had now just completed 
her annual voyage to the Antarctic circle. 
It was not, however, with her proper quota 
of oil-barrels full to the brim, nor yet with 
an ample cargo of cut and uncut whalebone, 
that she was thus far on her way back. 
The time, indeed, for a good haul was past ; 
the repeated and vigorous attacks upon the 
cetaceans had made them very scarce ; the 
whale Imown as “the Bight whale,” the 
“ Nord-kapper” of the northern fisheries, 
the “ Sulpher-boltonk” of the southern, 
was hardly ever to be seen ; and latterly the 
whalers had had no alternative but to direct 
their efforts against the Finback or Jubarte, 
a gigantic mammal, encounter with which 
is always attended with considerable danger. 

So scanty this year had been the supply 
of whales that Captain Hull had resolved 
next year to push his way into far more 
southern latitudes; even, if necessary, to 
advance to the regions known as Clarie 
and Adelie Lands, of which the discovery, 
though claimed by the American navigator 
Wilkes, belongs by right to the illustrious 
Frenchman Dumont d’Urville, the com¬ 
mander of the Astrolabe and the Zclee. 

The season had been exceptionally unfor¬ 
tunate for the Pilgrim. At the begin¬ 
ning of January, almost in the height of the 
southern summer, long before the ordinary 
time for the whalers’ return, Captain Hull 
had been obliged to abandon his fishing- 
quarters. His hired contingent, all men of 
more than doubtful character, had given 
signs of such insubordination as threatened 
to end in mutiny; and he had become aware 
that he must part company with them on 
the earliest possible opportunity. Ac¬ 
cordingly, without delay, the bow of the 
Pilgrim was directed to the north-west, 
towards New Zealand, which was sighted 
on the loth of January, and on reaching 
Waitemata, the port of Auckland, in the 
Hauraki Gulf, on the east coast of North 
Island, the whole of the gang was per¬ 
emptorily discharged. 

The ship’s crew were more than dis¬ 
satisfied. They were angry. Never before 
had they returned with so meagre a haul. 
They ought to have had at least two hun¬ 
dred barrels more. The captain himself 
experienced all the mortification of an 
ardent sportsman who for the first time in 
his life brings home a half-empty bag; 
and there was a general spirit of animosity 
against the rascals whose rebellion had so 
entirely marred the success of the expedi¬ 
tion. 

Captain Hull did everything in his 
power to repair the disappointment; he 
made every effort to engage a fresh gang; 
but it was too late; every available seaman 
had long since been carried off to the 
fisheries. Finding therefore that all hope 
of making good the deficiency in his cargo 
must be resigned, he was on the point of 
leaving Auckland, alone with his crew, 
when he was met by a request with which 
he felt himself bound to comply. 

It had chanced that James Weldon, on 
one of those journeys which were necessi¬ 
tated by the nature of his business, had 
brought with him his wife, his son Jack, 
a child of five years of age, and a relation 
of the family who was generally known by 
the name of Cousin Benedict. Weldon, 
had of course intended that his family 
should accompany him on his return home 
to San Francisco ; but little Jack was taken 
so seriously ill, that his father, whose affairs 
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Captain Hull advanced to meet Mrs. Weldon and her party. 


the captain placed his own cabin at her 
entire disposal. 

Everything promised well for a prosper¬ 
ous voyage. The only hindrance that could 
be foreseen arose from the circumstance 
that the Pilgrim would have to put in 
| at Valparaiso for the purpose of unlading ; 
j but that business once accomplished, she 
I would continue her way along the Ameri- 
| can coast with the assistance of the land 
breezes, which ordinarily make the proxi¬ 
mity of those shores such agreeable quarters 
for sailing. 

Mrs. Weldon herself had accompanied 
her husband in so many voyages, that she 
' was quite inured to all the makeshifts of a 
I seafaring life, and was conscious of no mis¬ 
giving in embarking upon a vessel of such 
small tonnage. She was a brave, high- 
spirited woman of about thirty years of 
i age, in the enjoyment of excellent health, 
and for her the sea had no terrors. Aware 
i that Captain Hull was an experienced man, 
j in whom her husband had the utmost con¬ 
fidence, and knowing that his ship was a 
substantial craft, registered as one of the 
best of the American whalers, so far from 
entertaining any mistrust as to her safety, 
she only rejoiced in the opportuneness of 
the chance which seemed to offer her a 
direct and unbroken route to her destina¬ 
tion. 

Cousin Benedict, as a matter of course* 
was to accompany her. He was about 
fifty; but in spite of his mature age it 
| would have been considered the height of 
imprudence to allow him to travel any- 
; where alone. Spare, lanky, with a bony 
I fiame, with an enormous cranium, and a 
! profusion of hair, he was one of those 
j amiable, inoffensive savants who, having 
‘ once taken to gold spectacles, appear to 


demanded his immediate return, was obliged 
to leave him behind at Auckland with his 
wife and Cousin Benedict. 

Three months had passed away, little 
Jack was convalescent, and Mrs. Weldon, 
weary of her long separation from her 
husband, was anxious to get home as soon 
as possible. Her readiest way of reaching 
San Francisco was to cross to Australia, and 
thence to take a passage in one of the 
vessels of the “Golden Age” Company, 
which run between Melbourne and the 
Isthmus of Panama: on arriving in Panama 
she would have to wait the departure of 
the next American steamer of the line 
which maintains a regular communication 
between the Isthmus and California. 

This route, however, involved many stop¬ 
pages and changes, such as are always dis¬ 
agreeable and inconvenient for women and 
children, and Mrs. Weldon was hesitating 
whether she should encounter the journey, 
when she heard that her husband’s vessel, 
the Pilgrim, had arrived at Auckland. 
Hastening to Captain Hull, she begged 
him to take her with her little boy, Cousin 
Benedict, and Nan, an old negress who had 
been her attendant from her childhood, on 
board the Pilgrim, and to convey them 
to San Francisco direct. 

“ Was it not over-hazardous,” asked the 
captain, “ to venture upon a voyage of be¬ 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 miles in so small a 
sailing-vessel ? ” 

But Mi’s. Weldon urged her request, and 
Captain Hull, confident in the seagoing 
qualities of his craft, and anticipating at 
this season nothing but fair weather on 
either side of the equator, gave his con¬ 
sent. 

In order to provide as far as possible for 
the comfort of the lady during a voyage 
that must occupy from forty to fifty days, 



Cousin Benedict. 
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have arrived at a settled standard of age, 
and, however long they live afterwards, 
seem never to be older than they have ever 
been. 

Claiming a sort of kindredsbip with all 
the world, he was universally known, far 
beyond the pale of his own connections, by 
the name of “ Cousin Benedict.” 

In the ordinary concerns of life nothing 
would ever have rendered him capable of 
shifting for himself; of his meals he would 
never think until they were placed before 
him; he had the appearance of being 
utterly insensible to heat or cold; he vege¬ 
tated rather than lived, and might not in¬ 
aptly be compared to a tree which, though 
healthy enough at its core, produces scant 
foliage and no fruit. His long arms and 
legs were in the way of himself and every¬ 
body else; yet no one could possibly treat 
him with unkindness. As M. Prudhomme 
would say, “if only he had been endowed 
with capability,” he would have rendered 
a service to any one in the world; but 
helplessness was his dominant characteris¬ 
tic ; helplessness was ingrained into his 
very nature; yet this very helplessness 
made him an object of kind consideration 
rather than of contempt, and Mrs. Weldon 
looked upon him as a land of elder brother 
to her little Jack. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
Cousin Benedict was either idle or unoccu¬ 
pied. On the contrary, his whole time was 
devoted to one absorbing passion for na¬ 
tural history. Not that he had any large 
claim to be regarded properly as a natural 
historian; he had made no excursions over 
the whole four districts of zoology, botany^ 
mineralogy, and geology, into which the 
realms of natural history are commonly 
divided ; indeed, he had no pretensions at 
all to be either a botanist, a mineralogist, 
or a geologist; his studies only sufficed to 
make him a zoologist, and that in a very 
limited sense. 

No; Cousin Benedict’s interest began 
and ended with the articulata ; and it must 
be owned at once that his studies were very 
far from embracing all the range of the 
six classes into which “articulata ” are 
subdivided, viz., the insecta, the rnyria- 
poda, the arachnida, the Crustacea, the 
cirrhopoda, and the anelides ; and he was 
utterly unable in scientific language to dis¬ 
tinguish a worm from a leech, an earwig 
from a sea-acorn, a spider from a scorpion, 
a shrimp from a frog-hopper, or a galley- 
worm from a centipede. 

To confess the plain truth, Cousin Bene¬ 
dict was an amateur entomologist, and no¬ 
thing more. 

Entomology, it maybe asserted, is a wide 
science; it embraces the whole division of 
the articulata; but our friend was an ento¬ 
mologist only in the limited sense of the 
popular acceptation of the word; that is to 
say, he was an observer and collector of 
insects, meaning by “insects” those arti- 
• eulata which have bodies consisting of a 
number of concentric moveable rings, form¬ 
ing three distinct segments, each with a 
pair of legs, which are scientifically desig¬ 
nated as hexapods. 

To this extent was Cousin Benedict an 
entomologist; and when it is remembered 
that the class of insecta of which he had 
grown up to be the enthusiastic student 
•comprises no less than ten* orders, and that 

* These ten orders are (1) the orthoptera, e.g. grass¬ 
hoppers and crickets ; (2) the neuroptera, e.g. dragon¬ 
flies ; (3) the liymenoptera, e.g. bees, wasps, and ants ; 
■ <4)>the lepidoptera, e.g. butterflies and-moths; (5) the 
hemipter-a, e.g. cicadas and fleas; (6) the coleoptera, 
e.g. cockchafers and glow-worms ; (7) the diptera, e g. 
gnats and flies; (8) the rhiprptera, e.g. the sty lops; 
<9) the parasites, e.g. the acarns; and (10) the tliy- 
sanura, e.g. the lepisma and podura. 


of these ten the coleoptera and diptera 
alone include 30,000 and 60,000 species 
respectively, it must be confessed that be 
bad an ample field for bis most persevering 
exertions. 

Every avail ablo hour did he spend in the 
pursuit of his favourite science: hexapods 
ruled his thoughts by day and bis dreams 
by night. The number of pins that he 
carried thick on the collar and sleeves of 
his coat, down the front of his waistcoat, 
and on the crown of liis hat, defied compu¬ 
tation ; they were kept in readiness for 
the capture of specimens that might come 
in his way, and on his return from a ram¬ 
ble in the country he might be seen lite¬ 
rally encased with a covering of insects, 
transfixed adroitly by scientific rule. 

This ruling passion of his had been the 
inducement that had urged him to accom¬ 
pany Mr. and Mrs. Weldon to New Zea¬ 
land. It had appeared to him that it was 
likely to be a promising district, and now 
having been successful in adding some rare 
specimens to his collection, he was anxious 
to get back again to San Francisco, and to 
assign them their proper places in his ex¬ 
tensive cabinet. 

Besides, it never occurred to Mrs. Weldon 
to start without him. To leave him to 
shift for himself would be sheer cruelty. 
As a matter of course whenever Mrs. Wel¬ 
don went on board the Pilgrim, Cousin 
Benedict would go too. Not that in any 
emergency assistance of any kind could be 
expected from him; on the contrary, in 
the case of difficulty he would be an addi¬ 
tional burden; but there was every reason 
to expect a fair passage and no cause of 
misgiving of any kind, so the propriety of 
leaving the amiable entomologist behind 
was never suggested. 

Anxious that she should be no impedi¬ 
ment in the way of tbe due departure of 
the Pilgrim from Waitemata, Mrs. Weldon 
made her preparations with the utmost 
haete, discharged the servants which she 
had temporarily engaged at Auckland, and 
accompanied by little Jack and the old 
negress, and followed mechanically by 
Cousin Benedict, embarked on the 22nd of 
January on board the schooner. 

The amateur, however, kept his eye very 
scrupulously upon his own special box. 
Amongst his collection of insects were 
some very remarkable examples of new 
staphylins, a species of carnivorous coleop¬ 
tera with eyes placed above their head ; it 
was a kind supposed to be peculiar to New 
Caledonia. Another rarity which had been 
brought under bis notice was a venomous 
spider, known among the Maoris as a 
“ katipo; ” its bite was asserted to be very 
often fatal. As a spider, however, belongs 
to the order of the arachnida, and is not 
properly an “insect,” Benedict declined to 
take any interest in it. Enough for him 
that he had secured a novelty in his own 
section of research; the “ Staphylin Neo- 
Zolandus” was not only the gem of his 
collection, but its pecuniary value baffled 
♦ordinary estimate; he insured his box at 
a fabulous sum, deeming it to be worth far 
more than all the cargo of oil and whale¬ 
bone in tbe Pilgrim’s hold. 

Captain Hull advanced to meet Mrs. 
Weldon and her party as they stepped on 
deck. 

“ It must be understood, Mrs. Weldon,” 
be said, courteously raising bis bat, ‘ ‘ that 
you take this passage entirely on your own 
responsibility.” 

“ Certainly, Captain Hull,” she an¬ 
swered ; “ but wby do you ask ?” 

“ Simply because I have received no 


orders from Mr. Weldon,” replied the 
captain. 

“But my wish exonerates yon,” said 
Mrs. Weldon. 

“ Besides,” added Captain Hull, “ I am 
unable to provide you with the accommo¬ 
dation and the comfort that you would 
have upon a passenger steamer.” 

“You know well enough, captain,” re¬ 
monstrated the lady, “ that my husband 
would not hesitate for a moment to trust 
bis wife and child onboard the Pilgrim.” 

“Trust, madam! No! no more than I 
should myself. I repeat that the Pil¬ 
grim cannot afford you the comfort to 
which you are accustomed.” 

Mrs. Weldon smiled. 

“Oh, I am not one of your grumbling 
travellers. I shall have no complaints to 
make either of small cramped cabins, or cf 
rough and meagre food.” 

She took her son by the hand, and passing 
on, begged that they might start forth¬ 
with. 

Orders accordingly were given; sails 
were trimmed; and after taking the shortest 
course across the gulf, the Pilgrim turned 
her head towards America. 

Three days later strong easterly breezes 
compelled tbe schooner to tack to larboard 
in order to get to windward. The conse¬ 
quence was that by the 2nd of February tbe 
captain found himself in such a latitude 
that he might almost be suspected of intend¬ 
ing to round Cape Horn rather than of 
having a design to coast the western shores 
of the New Continent. 

Still, the sea did not become rough. 
There was a slight delay, but, on the whole, 
navigation was perfectly easy. 

(To be continued.) 


ROCKETS AND KITES. 


By the Author of “Under a Cloud,” etc. 



tions ? ” 

“Well, sir; you were telling us about bal¬ 
loons the other clay, and how birds fly.” 

“And yon were considering whether you 
could make yourself a pair of* wings and fly like 
the birds ? ” 

Duffy’s brown study assumed a reddish tinge, 
if one might judge by his cheeks. The master 
had discerned his thoughts. 

“You don’t think a man could ever do that ? ” 
he asked 
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“ I don’t. If lie could make a pair of artifi¬ 
cial wings large enough and strong enough to 
"bear him up, he would hardly he able to move 
them without a steam engine or some other 
machinery to help him. Sinbad the sailor 
describes a bird of such enormous size that when 
it appeared flying under the heavens the sun 
was darkened. A man’s wings must be almost 
like those of Sinbad’s Roc in order to sustain 
his weight. The condor, the largest bird that 
dies, is much smaller than a man, yet the wings 
are sometimes as much as fourteen feet in extent. 
The bones of a bird are so formed as to combine 
great strength with lightness. Instead of ribs 
they have a breast bone all in one piece, which 
forms a solid base for the muscles to work from. 
Their backs, too, are rigid; not like the spine 
of other animals, which consists of a great num¬ 
ber of small bones bound together with muscles. 
Their feathers are firm and springy, yet wonder¬ 
fully strong. What can be more rigid than a 
quill ? and yet a feather is proverbially one of 
the lightest things in nature— 4 light as a 
feather.’ The stem of every feather is hollow. 
It would puzzle our most skilful workmen to 
make anything at the same time as strong and 
as light. 

“ But suppose the wings were made, and 
fastened to a man’s shoulders. The muscles 
of his arm would not be strong enough to flap 
them with sufficient force upon the air to enable 
him to rise from the ground ; if he could do so 
he would not be able to ‘feather’ them, and 
the upstroke would counteract the effect of the 
downstroke. Neither would he find it possible 
to strike with them in the right direction. It 
you want to give a good blow" you double your 
fist and strike out straight before you, but to 
strike with a pair of wings you must stretch out 
your arms sideways and swing them backwards 
and forwards, and you would find very little 
power in them when so directed. In short, 
man is not a flying animal. If he is ever able 
to sail through the air it will not be with wings 
attached to his body, but by the help of some 
more elaborate contrivance. 

“There was a bishop two hundred years 
ago who thought that it would some day 
be as much a matter of course for a man 
to call for his wings when he wished to take 
a fly as to call for his boots when he walks 
abroad. He did not even despair of being 
able to visit the moon, forgetting perhaps that 
he would have to carry an atmosphere with him, 
not only to supply his lungs with the air neces¬ 
sary to sustain life, but also to react upon the 
w r ings of his machine and enable him to ascend. 

44 ~So long ago as the time of the conquest of 
England by the Normans there was a monk who 
tried to fly, and came to grief in consequence. 
Having fixed some sort of w r ings to his hands 
and feet, he ascended a lofty tower and sprang 
boldly from the summit. The wings broke his 
fall, no doubt, but the fall broke both his legs, 
and with that I suppose he was satisfied.” 

“ It seems plain from what you say that one 
cannot fly by the help of wings alone. But 
could not a balloon be made with something to 
make it go, and a rudder to steer it ? The gas 
to lift the weight, and some sort of wdngs to 
send it along ?” 

“ So it was supposed when balloons were first 
invented, but it has been found impossible to 

• control or guide them on account of their great 
size and the power which the wind exercises 
over them. An attempt has been made to pro¬ 
pel them with fans ; but machinery for such 
purposes cannot be used without adding too 
much weight to the car. With a favourable 
wind, one may travel at a great rate, but only 
where the wind drives. One cannot trim sails 
like a ship, and there is no means of steering a 
course. Mr. Wise, an American aeronaut, was 
carried 1,150 miles in less than twenty hours, 
and a Mr. La Mountain made a trip of 300 miles 
in four hours. At that rate one might cross the 
Atlantic from England to America in about two 

• days.” 

“ Oh, I say! look there ! ” 

“Where? what?” 

“ Don’t you see ? ” 

“I see some boys flying kites.” 


“Yes. Oh, I say ! what a big one that is, 
and how well it goes up ! There is neither gas 
nor hot air to make that kite fly. If a kite were 
made large enough it would lift a man, 1 should 
think.” 

“ Or a boy—of your size, for instance. You 
are like Major Brown, anxious to rise in the 
wrnrld, I think. 

4 Suddenly he heard of one 
Who in an air balloon 
Had gone—I can’t tell where he’d gone, 
Almost into the moon. 

“ Let me, let me,” the Major cries, 

“ Let me like him ascend; 

And if it fall that I should rise, 

Who knows where it may end ? ’ 

4 4 A kite would be as difficult to manage as 
the major’s balloon. You might possibly go 
up at the end of a kite’s tail; but the tale of 
your own end would be as tragical as Major 
Brown’s. You would want some one down 
below to hold the string very firmly, and to 
manage it judiciously ; and if he should let it 
slip through his fingers, or if it should break, 
down you would come.” 

“How is it that a string which holds the 
kite down keeps it up at the same time ? ” 

44 The use of the string is to keep the kite in 
such a position that the wind may act upon it 
and support it. If you pull the string the kite 
will rise, because you then press it against the 
wind obliquely, or in a slanting direction, and 
the wind reacts upon its under surface. Action 
and reaction, again, you see. If you let go the 
string, the kite is no longer held to the wind, 
and the wind no longer presses under it. It 
will then turn oyer, make a plunge, and come 
down head first or edgeways. A very large 
kite might perhaps take you up with it as 
ballast; but you would soon wish yourself on 
the ground again. 

44 A safer method of using kite-power is by 
making it draw a carriage along the high 
road. 

44 A kite of large dimensions, or two kites, have 
been used for this purpose. Dr. Paris, in his 
book, ‘Philosophy in Sport made Science in 
Earnest,’ describes an arrangement of this kind. 
Three persons were drawn along the road in a 
carriage, at the rate of from fifteen to twenty 
miles an hour. Although it could only go with 
the wind, or nearly so, yet, by skilful manage¬ 
ment of strings attached to the Idtes (for there 
were two of them), they could be turned from 
side to side and steered; so that the traveller 
could follow the windings of the road and avoid 
being dragged through hedges and ditches and 
ponds.” 

44 I’ll make a big kite to-morrow and fasten it 
to an old perambulator that we have at home. 
It will be capital. ” 

“Then you give up the idea of flying?” 

44 Yes ; for the present. Perhaps some other 
method may be invented some day—or—” 

“ Or what ? ” 

44 If some of those'large birds could be caught 
and tamed, they might perhaps be used to carry 
us in the air as horses do upon the ground. A 
four-in-hand of eagles, for instance, or condors ; 
that would be capital. I don’t see why it 
should not be done. Do you ? ” 

“ It does not appear impossible ; an eagle can 
fly away with a lamb ; and a condor could lift a 
greater weight. The bird would have to be 
carefully trained, of course ; and the breed might 
be improved as that of horses and cattle is. Os^ 
triclies have been taught to carry men upon 
their backs ; cormorants have been trained to 
fish for us, falcons to kill our game, and pigeons 
to carry our letters. There is no knowing what 
we may come to as the world grows older.” 

44 Nor where we may go to ? ” 

“ That is more to the purpose. But we shall 
not have an aerial four-in-hand club in our days, 
Duffy, I think. Meantime did you ever see a 
rocket go up ? ” 

“ Yes ; what makes that rise ? ” 

“A sky-rocket is like a large squib, with the 
lighted end downwards. As soon as it is ignited 
the fire bursts from it with great force and 


strikes upon the air beneath. The air returns 
the impulse and sends the rocket in an opposi te 
direction. As it descends the fire continues to 
stream forth against the ah, and the air continues 
to return the force or impulse. Thus it is driven 
upwards till all the priming is consumed, when 
it turns over, and immediately begins to fall.” 

4 4 And what is the use of the stick ? ” 

“To keep it in an upright position. "With¬ 
out the stick the rocket would fly to and fro 
anywhere, as a squib does, which is only a small 
rocket minus the stick. The stick of a rocket 
is like the rudder of a ship or the tail of a bird. 
A rudder and a bird’s tail are moveable, and by 
their motion the course of a ship in the sea or a 
bird in the ah can be altered at will. The stick 
of a rocket, being fixed, keeps it in one line, 
and that is all that is wanted. 

4 4 Rockets are used in war. They can be 
directed towards an. enemy’s camp or city, and 
will carry a bursting charge, like a shell, which 
causes great destruction. But it is better 
to save life than to kill; and a much happier 
use is made of them on our own coasts in cases 
of shipwreck. A rocket has been made to carry 
a thin line with it; and this being thrown across 
a ship as it lies stranded or disabled, will enable 
the seamen to communicate with the shore. 
By means of the thin line a strong rope is pulled 
through the surf and stretched over the raging 
gulf; and the passengers can then be drawn 
along in a canvas bucket suspended from the 
rope to dry land. Many lives are saved every 
year by this means. 

“If you are very anxious to make a flight 
somehow, you might get a very large rocket 
made and sit astride upon it, or tie yourself to 
the stick, like a shipwrecked sailor to a mast. 
It would cause a great sensation in the school, 
no doubt, and perhaps throughout the country. 
But I do not recommend you to do anything of 
the sort. You had better be content to rise in 
the world more gradually and safely, and by 
such means as your own diligence and patience 
may command. There is danger in high places, 
especially for those who are not used to them. 
You may be a great deal happier and more use¬ 
ful in a humble position, where you have duties 
to fulfil, than by trying to rise over the heads 
of your neighbours. Those who go up like a 
rocket may expect to come down like the 
stick.” 


CHESS. 


THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 



Problem. 


By 4 ‘Bonus Socius,” from tlie thirteenth century. 
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To Chess Correspondents. 


"W. H.—In J. A Miles’s book there are some 
problems which well deserve the designa¬ 
tion of “ Gems.” Such are Nos. 702, 
360, 699 ; 754, 763, 735, 661, 745, 211, 761, 
301, 303, 265, 748, 433 ; 75S, 539, 698, 730, 

590, 622, 659, 571, 751, 565, 537, 557, 555, 

732, 738, 756 ; 749, 617, 239, 731, 752, 739, 

574, 543, 300, 588, 195, 581, 534, 598, 232, 

602; 283, 757; 118, 2S4 ; 462; 460; 767. 
A few of the large gems can be polished into 
more perfect shape, such as :— 

Gem No. 743.—White : K f3 ; N gl, hi ; 
O a5, d5 ; P c6, h7. Black: K bS; L e6 ; 
M al ; N el, fl ; O cS ; P a6, e7, f6, g5, li5. 
(7 +11 =18 pieces.) White gives mate in 14 
moves. 

Gem No. 166.—White : K h2 ; L bl ; O d6, 
e5; P a2, a5, 1*6. Black : K a8 ; M fS, h8 ; N b8, 
c8 ; P a6, b6, c5, d4, e2, g2, h4. (7 + 12 = 19 

pieces.) White gives mate in 24 moves. 


vjrem No. 767.—White : K c8 ; M d3 ; P g5. 

Black : K h8 ; N g8 ; P a2, a6, a7, c6, c7, e5, 

g6, g7. (3 +10 = 13 pieces.) White gives mate 

in 96 moves. 

S. A. S.—You should begin to study the pro¬ 
blems of few pieces, especially those mentioned 
above. Try to discover the use of each piece. 

H. B. —The law on tee promotion of the 
Pawn is as much discussed as ever. Most satis¬ 
factory is the rule given by the great autho¬ 
rity, Max Lange, on page 19 of his Fein- 
lieiten” (Leipzig, 1865), namely: “ The P 
becomes any officer that is off the board,” to 
which must be added: and if none be off\ 
then it remains a P for ever. It can happen 
that a newly-made N stands on a square of 
the same colour as that on which the other 
one stands, and to this there is no objection. 
—The first part of this rule is quoted by 
H. Staunton on page 7 of his Handbook, but 
he has superseded it by this : “ Every Pawn 
which has reached the eighth or last square of 
the chessboard, must be immediately ex¬ 
changed for a Queen or any other piece the 
player may think fit, even though all the 
pieces remain on the board. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that he may have two or more Queens, 
three or more Books, Bishops, or Knights.” 
This is not satisfactory, for, as the set con¬ 
tains only thirty-two pieces, a player cannot 
choose a second L, or a third M, N, or O. 
The P might become an imaginary L, but the 
reality is preferable, and in accordance with 
some of the greatest authorities the game is 
considered finer when only one L of each 
colour is permitted. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


A Proverb. 



Give the Solution in French. 


EASY ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 


The Three Pilgrims. 

Three men met in a desert: one' had five 
loaves, another three.; the third had eightpcnce. 
They agree to share the food equally, the last 
dividing his money between the other two in 
fair proportion. How much would’ each' re¬ 
ceive ? 

Why, fivepence and threepence , of course! 
Wrong; try again. 

Cats and Rats. 

If three cats would kill three rats in three 
minutes, how many rats would a hundred cats 
kill in a hundred minutes ? 

A hundred, to be sure! Quite wrong ; you 
must mend your answer. 

Cheap Cattle. 

A farmer went to market with cows at £5 
each, sheep at £1 each, and pigs at Is. each. 
He sold a hundred in all, and received exactly 
one hundred pounds. How many of each did 
he sell ? 

.1 must think this over. Well, wait until the 
next number, and you shall know whether your 
thoughts come out right. 
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The above diagram shows one.way of arrang¬ 
ing nineteen trees in nine straight rows and yet 
have five trees in each row. The lines show the 
rows. 



Monogram. 


This ingenious monogram contains all the 
letters of the alphabet. Trace them. 


PRIZE ESSAY SLBJEGT. 

(New Series.) 

I.—“The Tournament.” 

W ith this week’s number we present a 
clever sketch illustrative of the Tourna¬ 
ment, drawn for the Bov’s Own Pater by the 
well-known artist, Charles Cattermole. As the 
subject, both as regards its history and scope for 
artistic treatment, is a fertile and suggestive 
one, we make it the theme of our current Prize 
Competition, and offer in connection with it 
prizes as follows 

Essay Prizes. 

We will give Three Prizes, of the value of 20s., 15s., 
and 10s. respectively, for the three best original Essajs 
on the subject of Tournaments, and should be specially 
glad to find competitors describe not only their estab¬ 
lishment and modus operandi, but also bring out the 
higher purposes which the ideal tournament—as those 
of Arthur’s Knights of the Round Table—were de¬ 
signed to subserve. 

Competitors will be divided into classes according to 
age, and one prize will he awarded in each class, in the 
order named. First class : All ages between seventeen 
and twenty-one. Second class : Between fourteen and 
seventeen Third class : Up to fourteen. 

The essays should not contain a greater number of 
words than about a column or a column and a half of 
this paper, and in -writing them any books may be con¬ 
sulted for facts, but must not be copied from , our 
object being to encourage competitors to think for 
themselves and in original composition. 

The prize-winners may themselves select their prizes, 
either from the books published by the Tract Society, 
or from any of the articles advertised on the wrapper 
of our Monthly Parts. 

In addition to the three prizes, we shall award hand¬ 
some “Certificates of Merit,” suitable for framing, to, 
say, the hundred competitors -who come nearest to the 
prize-winners. 

CONDITIONS. 

(1) The essays must he the result of competitors’ own 
unaided efforts. (2) Must be clearly written on one 
side of the paper only. (3) Must bear the full name, 
age, and address of the sender. (4) And must be cer¬ 
tified by parent, teacher, employer, or other respon¬ 
sible person to be unaided work. (5) All letters must 
be plainly marked outside, “Prize Competition, Class 

-” [Class 3, 2, or 1, as the case may be], should be 

addressed to the Editor of the Boy’s Own Paper, at 
5G, Paternoster Row, and must reach him by Oct. 31st. 
(0) No ms will be returned, whether accompanied by 
stamps or not, and to this rule, owing to the immense 
number of MSS. submitted, we are compelled strictly to 
adhere. To return all -would be impossible, and it is 
not fair to make exceptions. 

To these conditions we must invite the careful atten¬ 
tion of all competitors, as they will have to be strictly 
enforced. Readers can hardly imagine the trouble 
caused by even so seemingly trivial a matter as, say, 
forgetting to state age or address, or neglecting to 
attach certificate, and writing by later posts to rectify 
the omission. 


Drawing Prizes. 

We will also give two extra Prizes, open equally to 
readers of all ages, as follows :— 

First trize —Of the value of 20s., for the best original 
drawing of a typical tournament. 

Second Ptize— Of the value of 10s., for the best repro¬ 
duction (but not traced) of Mr. Cattermole’s drawing. 
May be in pencil, pen-and-ink, or colours. 

Certificates will be given, as in the Essay competi¬ 
tion. All drawings must be in our hands by Oct. 31st, 
and none can be returned. 'I lie general conditions 
will be precisely the same as those printed aboye. 




CoutsponkncL 

E. J. F. (South Hackney), and others.—In our next 
number we hope to commence a series of elementary 
lessons on chess, by a skilful player, Herr Meyer. 
The chess-board and men published with our last 

ir volume may still be had by readers of the Boy’s Own 
Paper, price Id. Order through your bookseller. 

Amateur (Edinburgh). — 1 This year has been a very 
troublesome one in respect of the green fly. Syringe 
well, and if this does- not suffice, employ tobacco 
water. See also to the general health of the. bush, 
as weakly plants are more readily attacked than 
those of vigorous habits'. Carefully remove all 
suckers, and apply manure-w r ater liberally. 

J. B. (Manchester), and Nellie T.—“ John Armiger’s 
Start in Life ” was extracted from a hook by one of 
our staff, entitled “ Boy and Man.” it is published 
at 5G, Paternoster Row, and may he obtained by 
order through any bookseller. It will not be re¬ 
published in our pages. 

Mater —The first volume is now ready, price Gs. ; or 
7s. Gd. gilt edges. 

Enthusiast (Westminster).—The stocking and keeping 
of the fresh-water aquarium will be fully described 
in due course. 
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THE RED MAN'S REVENGE: 


A TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD. 


By R. M. Ballantyne 

Author of “The Lifeboat,” “Post Haste,” etc. 


CHAPTER II.—CONFLICTING ELEMENTS AND A 
CATASTROPHE. 


H oary winter passed away, and genial 
spring returned to rejoice the land. 

In a particularly amiable frame of mind, 
old Ravenshaw went outgone morning to 
.smoke. 

Everything had gone well that morning. 
Breakfast had been punctual; appetite 
good; rheumatics in abeyance; the girls 
lively; and Miss Trim less of a torrent 
than was her wont. Mrs. Ravenshaw’s 
intellect had more than once almost risen 


Petawanaquat seizes Tony. 
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to the ordinary human average, and Master 
Tony had been better—perhaps it were 
more correct to say less wicked—than 
usual. 

Old Ravenshaw was what his friends 
styled a heavy smoker, so was his kitchen 
chimney ; but .then the chimxey had the 
excuse of being compelled to smoke, whereas 
its owner's insane act was voluntary. 

Be not afraid, reader. ¥e have no in¬ 
tention of entering into an argument with 
smokers. They are a pig-headed genera¬ 
tion. We address those who have not yet 
become monomaniacs as regards tobacco. 

In order to the full enjoyment of his 
pijie, the old gentleman had built on a 
knoll what Elsie styled a summer-house. 
Regardless of seasons, however—as he was 
of most things—her father used this temple 
at all seasons of the year, and preferred to 
call it a smoking-box. Now, as this smok¬ 
ing-box, with its surroundings, had much 
to do with the issues of our story, we bring 
it under particular notice. It resembled a 
large sentry-box, and the willow-clad knoll 
on which it stood was close to the river. 
Being elevated slightly above the rest of the 
country, a somewhat extended view of river 
and plain was obtainable therefrom. 
Samuel Ravenshaw loved to contemplate 
this view through the medium of smoke. 
Thus seen it was hazy and in accord with 
his own idea of most things. The sun 
shone warmly into the smoking-box. It 
sparkled on the myriad dewdrops that 
hung on the willows, and swept in golden 
glory over the rolling plains. The old 
gentleman sat down, puffed, and was 
happy. The narcotic influence operated, 
and the irascible demon in his breast fell 
sound asleep. 

How often do bright sunshine and pro¬ 
found calm precede a storm ! Is not that 
a truism—if not a newism ? The old gen¬ 
tleman had barely reduced himself to quies¬ 
cence, and the demon had only just begun 
to snore, when a cloud, no bigger than a 
man’s body, arose on the horizon. Gradu¬ 
ally it drew near, partially obscured the 
sky, and overshadowed the smoking-box 
in the form of* Angus Macdonald, the father 
of Ian. (The demon ceased snoring !) 

“Coot tay to you, sir,” said Angus. 
“You will pe enchoyin’ your pipe this fine 
momin’.” 

“Yes, Angus, I am,” replied Raven - 
shaw, with as much urbanity as he could 
assume—and it wasn’t much, for he sus¬ 
pected the cause of his neighbour’s visit— 
“you’d better sit down and light your 
own.” 

Angus accepted the invitation, and pro¬ 
ceeded to load with much deliberation. 

Now it must be known that the High¬ 
lander loved the view from that knoll as 
much as did his neighbour. It reminded 
him of the old country, where he had been 
bom and bred on a hill-top. He coveted 
that willow knoll intensely, desiring to 
build a house on it, and, being prosperous, 
was willing to give for it more than its 
value, for his present dwelling lay some¬ 
what awkwardly in the creek, a little 
higher up the river, so that the willows on 
the knoll interfered vexatiously with his 
view. 

“It’s a peautiful spote this ! ” observed 
Angus, after a few preliminary puffs. 

“ It is,” answered the old trader, curtly 
(and the demon awoke). 

Angus made no reply for a few minutes, 
but continued to puff great clouds with 
considerable emphasis from his compressed 
lips. Mr. Ravenshaw returned the fire 
with interest. 


“ It’ll no pe for sellin’ the knowl, ye 
are?” said Angus. 

The demon was fairly roused now. 

“No, Angus Macdonald,” said the 
trader, sternly, “ I’ll not sell it. I’ve told 
you that already more than once, and it is 
worse than ill-judged, it is impertinent of 
you, to come bothering me to part with 
my land.” 

“ Ho ! inteed! ” exclaimed Angus, rising 
in wrath, and cramming his pipe into his 
vest pocket; “ it is herself that will pe 
pothering you no more apout your dirty 
land, Samyool Ruvnshaw.” 

He strode from the spot with a look of 
ineffable scorn and the air of an offended 
chieftain. 

Old Ravenshaw tried to resume his tran¬ 
quillity, but the demon was self-willed and 
tobacco had lost its power. There were 
more clouds, however, in store for him that 
morning. 

It so fell out that Ian Macdonald, un¬ 
able to bear the suspense of uncertainty 
any longer, and all ignorant of his father’s 
visit to the old trader, had made up his 
mind to bring things to a point that very 
morning by formally asking permission to 
pay his addresses to Elsie Ravenshaw. 
Knowing the old man’s habits, he went 
straight to the smoking-box. If he had 
set out half an hour sooner he would have 
met his own father and saved himself trou¬ 
ble. As it was they missed each other. 

Mr. Ravenshaw had only begun to feel 
slightly calmed when Ian presented him¬ 
self, with a humble, propitiatory air. The 
old man hated humility in every form, 
even its name. He regarded it as a syno¬ 
nym for hypocrisy. The demon actually 
leaped within him, but the old man had a 
powerful will. He seized his spiritual 
enemy, throttled, and held him down. 

“ Good morning,” Mr. Ravenshaw. 

“ Good morniug.” 

Nothing more was said by either for a few 
minutes. Ian was embarrassed. He had 
got up a set speech and forgotten it. He 
was shy, but he was also resolute. Draw¬ 
ing himself up suddenly he said, with an 
earnest, honest look:— 

“ Mr. Ravenshaw, I love your daughter,” 
(there was only one daughter in Ian’s 
estimation !) “and I come to ask leave to 
woo her. If, by earnest devotion and—” 
“Ian Macdonald,” interrupted the old 
gentleman, in a voice of suppressed anger, 

‘ ‘ you may save yourself and me the 
trouble of more talk on this subject. 
Your father has just been here wanting me 
to sell him this knoll. Now, look here ” 
(he rose, and, stepping out of the smoking- 
box, pointed to Angus Macdonald’s house, 
which was full in view), “you see that 
house, yoimg man. Mark what I say. I 
will sell this knoll to your father, and give 
my daughter to you, when you take that 
house, and with your own unaided hands 
place it on the top of this knoll! ” 

This was meant by the old trader as a 
bitterly facetious way of indicating the 
absolute hopelessness of the case. Ian 
accepted it in that light, for he was well 
aware that Samuel Raveiishaw’s firmness— 
or obstinacy—was insurmountable. He did 
not despair, however; true love never 
does that; but he felt tremendously cast 
down. Without a word or look of reproach 
he turned and walked slowly away. 

Once again the old trader sought comfort 
in his pipe, but found none. Besides feeling 
extremely indignant with the Macdonalds, 
father and son, for what he styled their 
presumption, he was now conscious of 
having treated both with undue severity. 


Dashing his pipe on the ground, he thrust 
both hands into his coat pockets and re¬ 
turned towards his dwelling. On the way 
he unfortunately met Petawanaquat in one 
of his fields, leaning composedly over a gate. 
That intelligent red-skinliad notyet finished 
his inquiries at the missionary village. He 
had appeared more than once at Willow 
Creek, and seemed to hover round the old 
trader like a moth round a candle. The 
man was innocent of any evil intent on 
this occasion, but Ravenshaw would have 
quarrelled with an angel just then. 

“ What are you doing here? Be off! ” 
he said, sternly. 

The Indian either did not or would not 
understand, and the old man, seizing him 
by the arm, thrust him violently through 
the gateway. 

All the hot blood of the Petawanaquats,. 
from Adam downwards, seemed to leap 
through the red man’s veins and concentrate 
in his right hand as he turned fiercely on 
the trader and drew his scalping knife. 
Quick as lightning Ravenshaw hit out with 
his fist, and knocked the Indian down, 
then, turning on his heel, walked away. 

Por a moment Petawanaquat lay stunned. 
Recovering, he arose, and his dark glitter¬ 
ing eyes told of a purpose of deadly re¬ 
venge. The trader was still in sight. The 
Indian picked up his gun, glided swiftly 
behind a tree, and took a long steady aim. 
Just then little Tony rushed from the 
house and leaped into his father’s arms, 
where he received an unusually warm em¬ 
brace, for the trader wanted some sort of 
relief to his feelings. The Indian’s finger 
was pressing the trigger at the moment. 
Death was very near Samuel Ravenshaw 
just then, but the finger relaxed and the 
gun was lowered. A more terrible form of 
revenge had flashed into the mind of the 
savage. Gliding quietly from his position, 
he entered the willows and disappeared. 

Meanwhile Angus Macdonald returned 
in no very amiable mood to his own house. 
It was a small house; had been built by 
its owner, and was, like most of the other 
houses of the colony at that time, a good 
solid log-structure— a sort of Noah’s ark 
on a small scale. It stood on a flat piece 
of mother earth, without any special foun¬ 
dation except a massive oblong wooden 
frame to which all the superstructure was 
attached. You might, if strong enough, 
have grasped it by the ridge-pole and car¬ 
ried it bodily away without tearing up any 
foundation or deranging the fabric. It 
was kept in order and managed by an 
elderly sister of Angus, named Martha, for 
Angus was a widower. His only son Ian 
dwelt in the school-house, a mile farther 
up the river. 

Martha’s strong point was fowls. We 
are too ignorant of that subject to go into 
particulars. We can only say that she was 
an adept at fowls. Martha’s chickens 
were always tender and fat, and their eggs 
were the largest and freshest in Red River. 
We introduce these fowls solely because 
one of them acted a very important part 
on a very critical occasion. As well might 
the geese who saved Romo be omitted from 
history as Martha Macdonald’s Cochin- 
China hen which—well, we won’t say what 
just yet. That hen was frightfully plain. 
Why Cochin-China hens should have such 
long legs and wear feather trousers are 
questions which naturalists must settle 
among themselves. Being a humorous 
man, Angus had named her Beauty. She 
was a very cross hen, and her feather un¬ 
mentionables fitted badly. Moreover she 
was utterly useless and never laid an egg, 















which, was fortunate, for if she had laid 
•one it would have been an eg-regious 
monstrosity. She was obviously tough. 
If they had slain her for the table they 
Would have had to cut her up with a hand¬ 
saw, or grind her into meal to fit her for 
■use. Besides all this, Beauty was a widow. 
'When her husband died—probably of dis¬ 
gust—she took to crowing on her own 
account. She received Angus with a crow 
when he entered the house after his inter¬ 
view with Ravenshaw, and appeared to 
listen intently as he poured his sorrows 
into his sister’s ear. 

“ It’s up at the knowl I’ve peen, Martha, 
an’ I left Samyool Ruvnshaw there in a 
fery pad temper—fery pad inteed. He’ll 
•come oot of it, whatever.” 

“ An’ he’ll not be for sellin’ you the 
knowl ? ” asked Martha. 

“ Ho, he won’t,” replied Angus. 

From this point they went off into a very 
long-winded discussion of the pros and 
•cons of the case, which, however, we will 
spare the reader, and return to Willow 
Oeek. The bed of the creek, near to' the 
point where it joined the Red River, was a 
favourite resort of Master Tony. Thither 
he went that same afternoon to play. 
Having observed the child’s habits, Peta- 
wanaquat paddled his canoe to the same 
point and hid it and himself among the 
overhanging bushes of the creek. In the 
course of his gambols Tony approached the 
place. One stroke of the paddle sent the 
light birch-bark canoe like an arrow across 
“the stream. The Indian sprang on shore. 
Tony gave him one scared look and was 
about to utter an appalling yell, when a 
red hand covered his mouth and another 
red hand half throttled him. 

Petawanaquat bundled the poor child 
into the bottom of his canoe, wrapped 
a leather coat round his head, spread 
a buffalo robe over him, gave him. a 
smart rap on the head to keep him 
•quiet, and paddled easily out into the 
stream. Steadily, but not too swiftly, he 
passed down the river, down the rapids, 
and past the Indian settlement without 
attracting particular notice. Once the 
buffalo robe moved ; the paddle descended 
<on it with a sounding whack, and it did 
not move again. Before night closed, 
the Indian was paddling over the broad 
bosom of Lake Winnipeg. 

Of course, Tony was soon missed; his 
haunts were well known. Miss Trim traced 
his footprints to the place where he had 
been seized, saw r evidences of the struggle, 
the nature of which she correctly guessed, 
and came shrieking back to the house, 
where she went off into hysterics, and was 
unable to tell anything about the matter. 

Fortunately, Victor was there; he also 
“traced the footsteps. Instead of returning 
home he ran straight to the school-house, 
which he reached out of breath. 

“ Come, Ian, come ! ” he gasped. “ Tony’s 
been carried off — Petawanaquat!. Your 
oanoe and gun; all the ammunition you 
can lay hands on ! ” 

Ian asked for no explanations ; he ran 
into the house, shouldered a small bag of 
pemmican, gave his gun and ammunition to 
Victor, told his assistant to keep the. school 
.•going till his return, and ran with his 
friend down to the river, where his own 
birch canoe lay on the bank. 

A few minutes sufficed to launch it. 
Both Ian and Victor were expert canoe- 
men. Straining their powers to the utmost, 
they were soon far down the Red River, in 
hot pursuit of the fugitive. 

(To be continued .) 
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THE LION-KILLER. 

{From the French of Duatycff.) 

People in Tunis, Africa,— 
at least, some of the older 
people,—often talk of the 
wonderful exploits of a lion- 
killer who was famous there 
forty years ago. The story is 
this, and is said to be entirely 
true : 

The lion-killer was called 
“The Sicilian,” because his 
native country was Sicily; 
and he was known as “ The 
Christian ” among the people 
in Tunis, who were mostly 
Arabs, and, consequently, 
Mohammedans. He was also 
called “Hercules,” because of his strength,— 
that being the name of a strong demi-god of the 
ancient Greeks. He was not built like Her¬ 
cules, however ; he was tall, but beautifully pro¬ 
portioned, and there was nothing in his form 
that betrayed his powerful muscles. He per¬ 
formed prodigies of strength with so much 
gracefulness and ease as to astonish all who saw 
them. 

He was a member of a travelling show com¬ 
pany that visited Tunis,—very much as mena¬ 
gerie and circus troupes go about this country 
now from town to town. His part of the busi¬ 
ness was, not simply to do things that would 
display his great strength, but also to represent 
scenes by pantomime, so that they would appear 
to the audience exactly as if the real scenes were 
being performed before their very eyes. In one 
of these scenes he showed the people how he had 
encountered and killed a lion v^itli a . wooden 
club in the country of Damascus. This is the 
manner in which he did it: 

After a flourish of trumpets, the Sicilian came 
upon the stage, which was arranged to represent 
a circle, or arena, and had three palm-trees in 
the middle. He was handsomely dressed in a 
costume of black velvet, trimmed with silver 
braid, and, as he looked around upon the audi¬ 
ence with a grave but gentle expression, and 
went through with the Arabian salutation, which 
was to bear his right hand to his heart, mouth, 
and forehead successively, there was perfect 
silence, so charmed were the people with his 
beauty and dignity. 

Then an interpreter cried : 

“The Christian will show you how’, with his 
club, he killed a lion in the country of Da¬ 
mascus ! ” 

Immediately following this came another 
flourish of trumpets and a striking of cymbals, 
as if to announce the entrance of the lion. 
Quickly the Sicilian sprang behind one of the 
three palms, whence to watch his enemy. With 
an attentive and resolute eye, leaning his body 
first to the right, and then to the left, of the 
tree, he kept his gaze on the terrible beast, fol¬ 
lowing all its movements with the graceful mo¬ 
tions of his ow T n body, so naturally and suitably 
as to captivate the attention of the spectators. 

“ The lion surely is there ! ” they whispered. 
“ We do not see him, but he sees him ! How he 
watches his least motion ! How resolute he is ! 
He will not allow himself to be surprised—” 

Suddenly the Sicilian leaps ; with a bound he 
has crossed from one palm-tree to another, and, 
with a second spring, has climbed half-way up 
the tree, still holding his massive club in one 
hand. One understands by his movements that 
the lion has followed him, and, crouched and 
angry, stops at the foot of the tree. The Sicilian, 
leaning over, notes the slightest change of *pos- 
ture ; then, like a flash of light, he leaps to the 
ground behind the trunk of the tree ; the terrible 
club makes a whistling sound as it swings 
through the air, and the lion falls to the 
ground. 

The scene was so w T ell played that the wildest 
applause came from all parts of the audience. 

Then the interpreter came in, and, throwing 
at the feet of the Hercules a magnifleent lion’s 
skin, cried: 
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“Behold the skin of the lion that the Chris¬ 
tian killed in the country of Damascus.” 

The fame of the Sicilian reached the ears of 
the Bey of Tunis. But the royal dignity of the 
Bey, the reigning prince of that country, would 
not alloAv him to be present at exhibitions given 
to the common people. Finally, however, hav¬ 
ing heard so much about the handsome and 
strong Sicilian, he became curious to see him, 
and said : 

“If this Christian has killed one lion with a 
club, he can kill another. Tell him that if he 
will knock doAvn my grand lion with it, I will 
give him a thousand ducats ”—quite a large sum 
in those days. 

At this time the Bey had several young lions 
that ran freely about in the courtyard or garden 
of his palace, and in a -great pit, entirely sur¬ 
rounded by a high terrace, on a level with the 
ground-floor of the palace, a superb Atlas lion 
Avas kept in royal captivity. It was this lion 
that the Bey wished the Sicilian to combat. The 
proposition Avas sent to the Sicilian, who ac¬ 
cepted it without hesitation, and without boast¬ 
ing what he would do. 

I’lie combat was to take place a week from 
that time, and the announcement that the 
handsome Sicilian was to fight a duel with the 
grand lion was spread far and wide, even to the 
borders of the desert, producing a profound sen¬ 
sation. Everybody, old and young, great and 
small, desired to be present. Moreover, the 
people would be freely admitted to the garden 
of the Bey, where they could witness the cembat 
from the top of the terrace. The duel was to be 
early in the morning, before the heat of the 
day. 

During the w r eek that intervened the Sicilian 
performed every day in the show instead of two 
days a week, as had been his custom. Never 
was he more calm, graceful, and fascinating in 
his performances. The evening before the 
eventful day, he repeated in pantomime his 
victory over the lion near Damascus, with so 
much elegance, precision, and suppleness as to 
elicit round after round of enthusiastic cheers. 
Of course everybody who had seen him play 
killing a lion was wild with curiosity to see him 
actually fight with a real lion. 

So, on the following morning, in the early 
dawn, the terrace around the lion’s pit was 
crowded with people. For three days the grand 
lion had been deprived of food in order that he 
might be the more ferocious and terrible. His 
eyes shone like two balls of fire, and he inces¬ 
santly lashed his flanks with his tail. At one 
moment he would madly roar, and, in the next, 
rub himself against the wall, vainly trying to 
find a chink between the stones in which to 
insert his claws. 

Precisely at the appointed hour the princely 
Bey and his court took the places that had been 
reserved for them on one side of the terrace. 
The Sicilian came a few steps behind, dressed 
in his costume of velvet and silver, and holding 
his club in his hand. With his accustomed easy 
and regular step, and a naturally elegant and 
dignified bearing, he advanced in front of the 
royal party, and made a low obeisance to the 
Bey. The prince made some remark to him, to 
which he responded with a fresh salute ; then 
he withdrew, and descended the steps which led 
to the lion’s pit. 

The crowd was silent. At the end of some 
seconds the barred gate of the pit was opened, 
and gave entrance, not to the brave and power¬ 
ful Hercules, but to a poor dog that was throAvn 
towards the ferocious beast with the intention of 
still more exciting its ravenous appetite.* This 
unexpected act of cruelty drew hisses from the 
spectators, but they Avere soon absorbed in 
Avatching the behaviour of the dog. When the 
lion saAv the prey that had been thrown to him, 
he stood motionless for a moment, ceased to beat 
his flanks with his tail, growled deeply, and 
crouched on the ground, with his paws extended, 
his neck stretched, out, and his eyes fixed upon 
the victim. 

The dog, on being thrown into the pit, ran at 
once toAvards a corner of the Avail, as far as pos¬ 
sible from the lion, and* trembling, yet not 
overcome by fear, fixed his eyes 011 the huge 
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beast, watching anxiously, but intently, his 
every motion. 

With apparent unconcern the lion creepingly 
advanced towards the dog, and then, with a 
sudden movement, he was upon his feet, and in 
a second launched himself into the air ! But the. 
dog that same instant bounded in an opposite* 
direction, so that the lion fell in the corner, 
while the dog alighted where the lion had 
been. 

For a moment the lion seemed very much 
surprised at the loss of his prey ; with the dog, 
the instinct of self-preservation developed a 
coolness that even overcame his terror. The 
body of the poor animal was all in a shiver, 
but his head was firm, his eyes were watchful. 
Without losing sight of his enemy, he slowly 
retreated into the corner behind him. 


the escape of his prey, the Sicilian entered, calm 
and firm, superb in his brilliant costume, and 
with his club in his hand. 

At his appearance in the pit a silence like 
death came over the crowd of spectators. The 
Hercules walked rapidly towards a corner, and, 
leaning upon his club, awaited the onslaught of 
the lion, who, blinded by fury, had not yet per¬ 
ceived his entrance. The waiting was of short 
duration, for the lion, in turning, espied him, 
and the fire that flashed from the eyes of the 
terrible beast told of savage joy in finding 
another victim. 

Here, however, the animal sliov T ed for a 
moment a feeling of anxiety ; slowly, as if con¬ 
scious that he was in the presence of a powerful 
adversary, he retreated some steps, keeping his 
fiery eyes all the time on the man. The Sicilian 



“The beast gave a mighty spring.’ 


Then the lion, scanning his victim from the 
corners of his eyes, walked sidewise a few steps, 
and, turning suddenly, tried again to pounce 
with one bound upon the dog ; but the latter 
seemed to anticipate this movement also, and, 
in. the same second, jumped in the opposite 
direction, as before, crossing the lion in the air. 

At this the lion became furious, and lost trfie 
calmness that might have insured him victory, 
while the courage of the unfortunate dog won for 
him the sympathy of all the spectators. 

As the lion, excited and terrible, was pre¬ 
paring a. new plan of attack, a rope ending in a 
loop was lowered to the dog. The brave little 
animal, vdiosc imploring looks had been piti¬ 
ful to behold, saw the help sent to him, and, 
fastening his teeth and claws into the rope, was, 
immediately drawn up. The lion, perceiving 
this, made a prodigious leap, but the dog was 
happily beyond his reach. The poor, creature, 
drawn in safety to the terrace, at once took 
flight, and was soon lost to view. 

At the moment when the lion threw himself 
on the ground of the pit, roaring with rage at 


also kept his keen gaze on the lion, and, with his 
body slightly inclined forward, marked every 
alteration of position. Between the two adver¬ 
saries it was easy to see that the fear was on the 
side of the beast; but, in comparing the feeble 
means of the man—a rude club—with the 
powerful structure of the lion, whose bounding 
made the very ground beneath him tremble, it 
was hard for the spectators to believe that 
courage, and not strength, would win the vic- 
tory. 

The lion was too excited and famished to re¬ 
main long undecided. After more backward 
steps, which he made as if gaining time for re¬ 
flection, he suddenly advanced in a sidelong 
direction in order to charge upon his adversary. 

The Sicilian did not move, but followed with 
his fixed gaze the motions of the lion. Greatly 
irritated, the beast gave a mighty spring, utter¬ 
ing a terrible roar; the man, at the same mo¬ 
ment, leaped aside, and the lion had barely 
touched the ground, when the club came down 
upon kis head with a dull, shocking thud. The 
king of the desert rolled heavily under the 


stroke, and fell headlong, stunned and senseless,, 
but not dead. 

The spectators, overcome with admiration, and 
awed at the exhibition of so much calmness, ad- • 
dress, and strength, were hushed into profound, 
silence. The next moment the Bey arose, and,, 
with a gesture of his hand, asked mercy for his 
favourite lion. 

“ A thousand ducats the more if you will not 
kill him ! ” he cried to the Sicilian. 

“ Agreed ! ” was the instant reply. 

The lion lay panting on the ground. The- 
Hercules bowed at the word of the Bey, and 
slowly withdrew, still keeping his eyes on the 
conquered brute. The two thousand ducats, 
were counted out and paid. The lion shortly 
recovered. 

With a universal gasp of relief, followed by 
deafening shouts and cheers, the spectators, 
withdrew from the terrace, having witnessed a. 
scene they could never forget, and which, as I 
said at the beginning, is still talked of in Tunis.. 

M. W. FISHER.. 


SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

TIIE FIRST BISHOP OF NEW ZEALAND. 

I WAS at Eton not long since, and passing sc 
famous pastrycook’s I saw two eminent per¬ 
sonages engaged in making purchases of tarts < 
and sweets, which they were stuffing into their 
pockets, evidently with the intention of having 
a feast later on. In my own mind I set one- 
down for a judge and the other for a bishop,, 
although they were both habited in the regula¬ 
tion Eton jacket and trousers and deep white 
collar. They wore hats which looked rather- 
ruffled in the nap, and they were about fourteen 
—the boys, you understand, not the hats ! 

I was of course looking ahead somewhat when 
I thought of them as dignitaries of Bar and. 
Churcli; but, after all, time flies so swiftly that 
the beardless faces of yesterday seem to be lined, 
with the cares of State to-day, and some of the* 
hands that are now plying the oars on the river 
will in all probability bo directing the affairs of 
nations before we know where we are. 

There is a manly air about the Eton boys that 
every one likes. There is a brightness and? 
freshness about them .as you meet them making: 
for the river or the cricket-field that tells yom 
they are worthy the title of young English gen¬ 
tlemen. Of many of her sons Eton is justly 
proud, but none hold a higher place in her 
esteem than those who have added to the lustre, 
of herfame by the purity and bravery of theirlives- 
The Selvvyns hold a high place in the annals 
of Eton. There -were four brothers, and all dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by their physical powers, 
and mental attainments. Of the eldest it has 
been said that “he was the best sculler of his 
day at Eton, and the best scholcw of his day at 
Cambridge.” The second was one of the best 
Eton oars, and the youngest was the umpire of 
the Thames for many years. But George. 
Augustus, -who is the subject of our paper,, 
seems in many ways to have outstripped them 
all. As a swimmer and oarsman few could, 
equal him, and he made rapid progress with his. 
studies, using his hours of recreation but not. 
abusing them. To his honour be it said that 
he had the courage to put down profane lan¬ 
guage among the boys in his division, and he' 
did it in such a way as showed them that it was- 
possible to be manly in speech as well as in- 
sport. 

If you had been walking down town on a 
summer afternoon in the year 1821 you might 
have encountered eight or nine boys running at 
the top of their speed towards “Bob ToJla- 
day’s,” where the “ long boat ” was kept. The 
boats in those days were clumsy and the oars, 
clumsier. ‘ ‘ In Selwyn’s there were seven oars 
not very good, and one superlatively bad.” The 
thing was to seize one of the seven moderately 
bad ones, and leave the last man in to take the 
‘ ‘ punt pole. ” As a consequence he was sulky 
all the way up to Surley, and the other seven, 
abused him for not pulling his own weight.. 






























































































■' Every one was out of temper. So George Sel- 
-wyn determined always to come last. The other 
fellows chaffed him, but he used to laugh, and 
at last characteristically said, “ It’s worth my 
while taking that bad oar. 1 used to have to 
^pull the weight of the sulky fellow who had it; 
now you are all in good humour.” That was 
just like him. He who wrote that story of the 
punt pole added truly, “ He always took the 
-'labouring oar * in everything, and he greased 
the rowlocks in every good work.” That was 
written by one who knew and loved him—it was 
'-difficult to know him and not love him ! 

He thought for himself too. Once he was 
translating Horace to Dr. Keate, and rendered 
‘“proprios purgantem lenites ungues ” as clean¬ 
ing his own nails. The doctor corrected him, 
““Cleaning his nails. Go on!” Again and 
;again the boy said, his own nails. -Dr. Keate 
.-scolded him, but the boy argued the point. ‘ ‘ If 
you please, sir, Horace lays the stress on the 
'proprios,’ because most of the dandies made the 
•barbers pare their nails ; and when PhilHpus 
.saw Mina paring his own nails he thought him 
& man of some energy.” Dr. Keate generously 
appreciated the criticism, and said, “ Well, 
there’s something in that. Lay the stress then 
-on * proprios.’ ” 

In all Eton there was no blither spirit than 
young Selwyn. Strong in limb, and strong in 
•that purity of purpose which makes a lad noble, 
>he was a leader amongst his schoolmates. If 
■trouble or sickness came to any of his friends he 
was ever ready to help and cheer them, and all 
through his life he was a friend-winner and a 
friend-keeper. 

He carried with him to Cambridge a reputa¬ 
tion for prowess that placed him in the front 
Tank. He was chosen to represent his Uni¬ 
versity in the first Oxford and Cambridge boat- 
race, fifty years ago. Indeed, he could hardly 
: have been overlooked, for he seems to have been 
a perfect athlete. He and a friend—both bishops 
afterwards—walked to London once in thirteen 
ffiours, without stopping. 

Towards the close of his undergraduate days 
lie went home at the end of a term and missed 
bis father’s carriage. He half guessed the cause 
of its disappearance, but on making further in¬ 
quiries he learned that the expense of keeping 
.four sons at Eton and Cambridge was so great 
C at it had become a cpiestion which should 
.suffer, the son’s education or the father’s com¬ 
fort, and the carriage had been sold. He fortli- 
-with made up his mind to earn his own living, 
•and, having gained his degree, he went as 
■private tutor to Lord Powis at Eton. He also 
was appointed Curate of Windsor. Plerewe find 
him full of energy and life, working with his 
pupil as though he had no other work in life, 
teaching in Sunday school, and on other days in 
the large national schools in Windsor as though 
his bread depended on it—up with the lark, 
.and away to “ Selwyn’s Bush,” which is known 
to this day as the scene of his extraordinary 
swimming feat. The bush stands on a high 
bank, and he was accustomed to take a header 
over it with a perfectly horizontal body, take 
the water headforemost at an angle of forty-five, 
-and come up almost directly. For those who 
•cared to try the experiment his maxim was, 

“ Fancy yourself a dart!” He was the presi¬ 
dent of a club whose members were pledged to 
bathe at least five days in every week in the 
entire year ; and in all that he did, whether of 
recreation or of work, whatsoever his hand found 
rto do, he did it with his might. 

He took his m.a. degree in 1834. In 1839 he 
married, and in 1841 came the great change in 
.all the plans of his life. He was made Bishop 
of New Zealand, which had become a British 
colony the year before. The life of a bishop 
•in a wild colony, inhabited by cannibals, was 
not likely to be as smooth as that of one in 
England. Mr. Selwyn had a bright future 
before him at home, and he loved the haunts 
:and friends of his youth. Yet he at once 
accepted the offered post, which was one of 
danger as well as dignity. His was the real 
missionary spirit,—his the desire to tell the 
:story of Christ’s love as the saviour of sinners,— 
sand those few friends who sailed with him in 
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December, 1841, had caught some of his zeal ! 
and devotion. The voyage to Sydney lasted five 
months, but he made good use of the time, for 
on the first Sunday of his landing at New Zea¬ 
land he was able to preach to the Maoris in their 
native language, much to their astonishment. 

When the governor of the wild colony hard 
that a bishop was come out to the Ba}’ of 
Islands, he wanted to know* what was the good 
of one, as there were no roads foi' his carriage; 
but when he heard that the new bishop had 
come overland from Auckland on foot he 
changed his mind. “ Ah, that’s a different 
thing ; then he is the right man for the post.” 
Everything in the countiy was new and rough. 
All ideas of luxury or refinement had to be 
abandoned if they ever existed. Day after day i 
for months together the bishop was obliged to ! 


It would be hard to imagine a more diffi¬ 
cult position than the bishop’s, placed as 
he was between the colonists on the one 
hand, eager for territory, and careless of the 
fate of the Maoris so long as money was 
made, and the natives themselves, who were 
fast becoming suspicious of the motives of the 
English settlers. Open war was frequently the 
result of our dealings with the natives, and in 
his efforts to act as peacemaker he frequently 
had to bear the ill-will of both. One instance 
will suffice. During the war of 1863 he was search¬ 
ing for wounded Maoris in a swamp, at great 
risk to his life, and in reply to his call in the 
native tongue one poor fellow answered, “ Here 
am I.” The bishop and an English officer who 
| was with him carried the wounded man off the 
field. It was several miles to the camp. Two 





push his way through the “Bush,” mostly on 
foot, in order that he might visit his diocese. 
Here is the result of his first visitation : Distance 
travelled, 2,277 miles, made up of 762 on foot, 
86 on horseback, 249 in canoes or boats, and 
1,180 by ship. He was ready for any emergency, 
and no difficulties or fatigues overcame him. 

‘ * While you are eating ices at Layton’s, 
or criticising breakfasts at the Deanery, you may 
think of your father as enjoying a bowl of new 
milk at the cowshed of some hospitable settler, 
or sharing a basket of potatoes with some Maori 
company,” he wrote to his eldest son at Eton. 
Indeed, on one occasion, during a perilous walk 
through a district of warlike natives, a fanatical 
prophet urged the people in a village to refuse 
the bishop shelter in their houses, but to offer 
him a pig-sty. Nothing daunted, he took their 
offer, turned out the pigs, cleaned the sty, 
gathered a bed of clean, sweet fern, and lay 
down calmly to rest. “You cannot wliaka- 
tutua that man ” (degrade him from the cha¬ 
racter of a gentleman), was the native verdict, 
and he passed on in peace. 


soldiers came up, and took it in turns to relieve 
the bishop and colonel of their burden. Some 
natives saw the bishop carrying a rifle belonging 
to one of the soldiers, and the report flew like 
wildfire among the tribes that the bishop had 
been fighting against them. For two years 
this acted upon them like a poison. At length, 
at a great meeting of Maoris, one speaker de¬ 
nounced the bishop, quoting this very circum¬ 
stance in proof of his words. He was answered 
by the wounded Maori, who told his people the 
other side of the story, and thus turned their 
hatred into admiration and regard. 

But he did not confine his labours to New 
Zealand. The fair islands of the South Pacific 
were visited in his little schooners, the Flying 
Fish, Undine, and Southern Cross, and 
wherever he went he had to overcome the sus¬ 
picions of the islanders, who had a bitter ex¬ 
perience of the friendly visits paid by traders 
for purposes of kidnapping and murder. The 
great thing was to convince the natives that he 
did not come to trade. This was done by ex¬ 
hibiting presents from a boat; then, bearing the 
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presents on Ms back, be would plunge into the 
surf and wade to the beach. The most coveted 
presents were fish-hooks and red tape—there was 
an enormous demand for red tape. The bishop 
would then write down some names, and take 
his leave, returning in some months to find a 
liearty welcome. 

As a sailor lie was almost without an equal. 
When an old sailor saw him handling his 
little ship and bringing her into Auckland 
Harbour himself under circumstances of much 
danger, he said, “It’s enough to make a 
man a Christian to see the Bishop handle a 
vessel.” The English naval officers who met 
him declared that he would make a first-rate 
Admiral—but then the military men who knew 
him set him down as a bom General. When 
sailing in the Southern Cross up the lagoon at 
New Caledonia the vessel suddenly ran aground. 
By dint of great exertion she was lightened and 
taken into harbour. It was now a question 
whether she was fit for the voyage to New Zea¬ 
land, and there was no dock or any other con¬ 
trivance by which they could learn the state of 
the ship’s bottom. The bishop stripped to his 
tweed trowsers and jersey, and, much to the 
astonishment of the captain of a French man- 
of-war and other officers, he made a succession 
of dives and felt over the whole of the damaged 
part of the vessel,tearing his hands terribly with 
the jagged copper, but discovering the exact 
state of the ship. 

No wonder that such a man should win the 
confidence of even the wildest and most reckless. 
One desperate pirate, when he lay dying in a 
harbour of the New Hebrides, said, “Take my 
boy to Bishop Selwyn, and tell him to bring 
him up not to be so big a scamp as his father.” 

For six-and-twenty years Selwyn laboured on, 
laying the foundations of a work that cannot 
easily be disturbed. His college for training 
candidates for the ministry was established dur¬ 
ing his first year’s residence, and he never ceased 
to work for it with the energy of love. He was 
in England in 1867, and was offered the bishop¬ 
ric of Lichfield. At first he declined it, but 
after much pressure accepted it, and thus closed 
the long history of his work for God in our dis¬ 
tant colony. 

But that he did not lose his simple, hearty 
manliness by the change is evident. “Don’t 
send a carriage to meet me at the station,” lie 
wrote to a clergyman, at whose church he was 
going to hold a confirmation ; “send your don¬ 
key for my bag, and I will walk.” 

On his way to a country church, which he 
was visiting for the first time, he overtook an 
old woman toiling up the steep hill that led to 
the village. He stopped, and offered her his 
arm'with a pleasant word and smile. The offer 
was gladly accepted, and he beguiled the way 
with cheerful conversation until the hardest part 
of the journey was over. She had no idea who 
he was, but mentioned that she was going to the 
church to hear the bishop. Imagine her surprise 
when his lordship entered the church in his 
robes, and she recognised in him the pleasant 
companion of her walk. 

This is merely a specimen of what he was, but 
it shows us a man who was, as cricketers have 
it, “good all round.” At home, as abroad, in 
all circumstances, he proved himself a Christian 
and a gentleman, ready to help the weak, to 
comfort the weary, to reprove the sinner, to 
welcome the penitent. “He surrounded him¬ 
self with no state or dignity,” says his biogra¬ 
pher, ‘ ‘ save the moral grandeur of a holy life, 
and a great example,” and he led the simplest 
of lives. He worked to the very end of his 
days with unabated vigour of mind and body, 
and when the end came, it came suddenly and 
unexpectedly. A sharp attack of weakness 
seized him in April, 1878, and on the 11th of 
that month he passed away. In his latest wan¬ 
derings he was heard to say, “I am getting 
idle , who is seeing to that work ? ” And all 
along it was evident that his thoughts were 
away in New Zealand, for which he had done so 
much. He was as familiar with the Maori lan¬ 
guage as with his own, and often whispered in 
its soft accents, “It is all light,” when the 
shadows of death were gathering about him. 


DRAUGHTS. 

By Captain Crawley. 

Authw of “ Manly Games for Boys,” etc., etc. 


THE AMATEUR DOMINIE. 

By Ascott E. Hope, 


TART II.—THE RULES. 


D raughts, as played in Great Britain and in 
all English-speaking countries, is governed 
by a few simple and easily-understood Rules, as 
follows:— 

1.—The board is to be placed with the double 
corner to the right hand of the player. 

2.—The choice of colour is determined by lot. 
After the first game the men are commonly 
changed. 

3.—Black has invariably the first move. 

4.—A man touched, except for the purpose of 
adjusting it, must be moved if there be an open 
square into which it can be moved. 

5.—A man moved over the angle of a square 
must, if it can, be moved to that square. 

(3.—A man en prise must be taken ; or if it 
be left untaken by accident, it may be “ hulled” 
—that is, taken off the board by the adversary. 
The “huff” is not a move, but the player in¬ 
sisting on it, huffs and moves. 

7. —Five minutes is the limit of time for con¬ 
sidering a move ; when a piece is en prise, one 
minute only is allowed. Penalty : loss of the 
game. 

8.—A false move must be replaced, and a 
legal move made. 

9.—A wrong man removed from the board can 
only be replaced by consent of the adversary. 

10. —When two kings only remain on the 
board, the game must be won in twenty moves 
on either side, or abandoned as drawn. 

11.—Willi three or more kings, or men, to 
two, the player with the weaker force may insist 
on the game being won within forty moves on 
each side, or be drawn. In each of these cases 
notice must be given by the player that he will 
count the moves. 

12.—When two or more men are taken at one 
coup , no man captured must be taken from the 
board till the combined move is completed. 

13.—A man moved up to the last row of 
squares on the other side must be immediately 
crowned ; but the King cannot play till a move 
has been made on the other side. 

Bye-laws. —No pointing over the board or 
obstruction to the adversary is allowed.— 
Matches, unless otherwise agreed, consist of an 
equal number of games.—All disputes to be 
decided by an umpire or other disinterested 
player.—Neither player is allowed, without the 
consent of his opponent, to leave the room 
during the progress of a game.—Any breach 
of the rules involves the loss of the game. 
Above all, keep your temper J 


PROBLEM I. 
I BLACK. T 



| WHITE. | 

White to play and mate in seven moves. 

Remember the system of notation—1 to> 32 
left to right, from top to bottom white square, 
and communicate the results of your endeavours 
by the plan shown in the first chapter. Pre¬ 
sently we shall examine the several most ap¬ 
proved methods of opening a game. For the 
present it will be sufficient if our young draught- 
players exercise their patience and ingenuity. 


Author of “A Tale Told in a Train,” “ The Bogle,”' 
etc. 

CHAPTER IT. 

UCH humbled’ 
at such a 
plain hint 
that I had 
made an un¬ 
favourable 
impression, I 
strove never¬ 
theless to dis¬ 
semble my 
m o rtifi ca - 
tion, and even 
to turn the 
censure of my 
little ciitic 
to good ac¬ 
count. “Had 
I been going on the wrong tack?” I asked 
myself, while the boys were droning out 
their nouns and verbs before me. Had I 
not shown myself too stiff and pompous ? 
Would it not be well to infuse a little more- 
familiarity into my manner? With this 
view I bethought myself of a funny story, 
which I presently took the opportunity of 
dragging into my remarks on the lesson. 

It was the story of the doctor who on 
meeting the clergyman at a funeral, shook 
his head and said, solemnly, “ Ah, fortune 
favet fortibus ,” a quotation not very 
applicable to the matter in hand.—“ Don’t 
you mean the next example in the Latin 
Grammar ? ” whispered the parsonOf 
course, of course : mors est communis omni- 
bus” 

I expected this to raise a laugh, and some 
of the boys did smile, as in duty bound to 
do when their master condescended to be- 
facetious. But if was a faint perfunctory 
smile, and I could see that the joke had not 
tickled them, perhaps because these exam¬ 
ples were not in their Latin Grammar. So- 
setting down the boys as deficient in a true 
sense of humour, I‘resolved to hazard no 
more jokes, but to draw back into my shell 
of scholastic gravity. 

I now turned my attention to the younger 
boys’ exercise, but found no more satisfac¬ 
tion in dealing with it than with the 
Delectus. What intellectual ideas could 
one tack on to such silly sentences as, 
“ There were some who praised Balbus — 
It is the part of the slave to shut the gates of 
the city—Gains denies that he has irritated 
the wasp ”—and so on ! 

All my energies were spent in amazement 
at the stupidity of rational beings who- 
apparently thought a plural slave necessary 
to shut the gates of the city, and would 
have it that they could grammatically 
irritate a genitive wasp. 

I began by trying to explain everything 
minutely, but soon became tired of this 
labour of Sisyphus, and confined myself to 
laying down the law that Balbus, when he 
was-in-good-health, must be. in the 
nominative, whereas if we praised Caius, 
he was bound to get himself into the 
accusative. 

So we went on stumbling away at these 
lowest steps of Parnassus, which I had 
imagined I could turn into smooth and. 
grassy slopes with so little difficulty; and 
I had not only to attend to the task in 
hand, but to keep an eye on the doings of: 
the other division of my flock. 
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I soon became aware that it is one thing 
to set boys down to their books, and quite 
another to make them drink diligently of 
the Muses’ spring. As I sat looking over 
the exercises, I was constantly interrupted 
and annoyed by the sound of chuckles and 
stifled bursts of laughter from various parts 
of the room, and it was some time before I 
could find out the laughers and the cause 
of their laughter. 

Not to say that my eyes could not be 
everywhere at once, I have the misfortune 
to be shortsighted and to use an eyeglass, 
with which I was almost as ill oft' in the 
present emergency as an ancient arqucbusier 
shooting at a snipe, that would be out of 
range long before he could fix and aim his 
cumbrous weapon. As often as I brought 
my glass to bear on any spot, all was as 
quiet as when a policeman’s bull’s-eye is 
turned upon a party of thieves ; but the 
joke, whatever it was, still went on in the 
intervals during which my vision was ob¬ 
scured like a revolving lighthouse. 

It appeared to me, after several attempts 
to discover the cause* of it, that my friend 
with the red head was the centre of the 
disturbance. The other boys were con¬ 
stantly looking towards him, and I resolved 
not to be deceived by his air of extreme 
absorption in his work. He should learn 
that I was on the alert. I left my desk 
and walked up to him. 

“ What is your name ? ” I asked sharply. 
He raised his head with an air of genuine 
surprise and mumbled something which did 
not reach my ear. 

“ His name is Rufus, sir,” said somebody 
for him as I repeated my question. 

“Well, Rufus,” said I, “what are you 
about ? ” 

“ Nothing, sir,” he declared, indignantly, 
opening his eyes very wide; and the other 
boys laughed outright. 

“ Do you think, Rufus, that I camiot tell 
there is some mischief going on P ” and they 
all laughed again. 

It suddenly occurred to me that I must 
be calling the boy by a nickname, and that 
this, was the joke. A little joke goes a long 
way in a schoolroom. So in some confusion, 
and afraid that after all I might be doing 
the Red Head an injustice, I relaxed the 
strictness of my looks, and went back to 
my place. But Rufus pursued me with an 
indignant question, 

“ Please, sir, what have I been doing ? ” 

“ Take care ; that is all,” said I, not 
liking to look him in the face, and hastening 
to go on with my exercises. 

The tittering, however, did not cease for 
this warning, and presently I caught an 
offender in the very act. A boy sitting in 
the front row of desks, close under my nose, 
had the audacity to give vent to a very 
audible snigger, and I was down upon him 
like a terrier on a rat. 

“ Stand up,” I commanded, and he rose 
to his feet overwhelmed with shame. He 
was a delicate, nervous-looking lad, who 
would take very little to overawe him, but 
I did not consider this so much as the 
necessity for establishing my authority by 
a severe example. I was determined to 
check this unseemly behaviour once and 
for all. So I made him walk out to the 
ficor in front of me and addressed him 
sternly. 

“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
Is this the way in "which you trifle over your 
work ? Unless you improve your time at 
school, and give up this foolish conduct, 
you will repent it in after life. You had 
better take warning, or—I mean to put a 
stop to this.” 


The boy, who, after all, perhaps, was not 
so much to blame, bad blushed all over at 
the first word I spoke to him, and at every 
clause of my oration he kept growing 
redder and redder, till there seemed to be 
some danger of his turning into a boiled 
lobster before my eyes. 

I felt sorry for him when I saw how he 
shrivelled up under my righteous indigna¬ 
tion, and I began to be afraid that he would 
sink into his" boots in sheer dismay. So 
I cut short my rebuke and sent him to his 
seat with an uncomfortable suspicion that 
I had brought my heavy artillery into play 
quite unnecessarily, and had fired off a 
sixty-four pounder to crush a butterfly. 
And indeed this subdued rebel sunk into a 
heap over his book, and remained in a state 
of collapse for the rest of the morning. 

I felt disgusted with myself. Had I 
been accusing the innocent and bullying 
the timid, and all to no purpose ? For 
after a few minutes’ silence the disturbance 
began again, while I remained as much as 
ever at a loss to guess the cause. But at 
last I was lucky enough to detect the young 
rascal w T ho was at the bottom of it all, and 
who, growing bolder by impunity, had 
forgotten to make sure that my eyes were 
otherwise engaged, while he played his 
pranks upon an unconscious neighbour. 

It had occurred to me to call Freckles to 
my aid, investing him with the authority of 
a monitor, and setting him on the watch 
to write down the name of any boy w r ho 
should be caught laughing. But when I 
looked about for my proposed censor of the 
morals of his companions, this is what I 
saw. 

The Red Head was reclining in a posture 
of repose with his neck supported on the 
desk at the back of him, and all his attention 
fixed on his book. Just behind him sat 
Freckles, my good and civilboy, but a model 
no longer, now revealed to me in his true 
colours. He was tickling the fancy of all the 
idlers in the room by pretending to take the 
mass of red hair in front for a fire. Shivering 
and buttoning his jacket around him, as if 
against the cold, he warmed his hands, and 
on letting them come too near the Red 
Head’s poll, started and made a grimace as 
if he had burned his fingers. Next he went 
through the motion of putting coals on the 
fire, poking it with a ruler, and blowing it 
with two books set together to represent 
bellows. Having thus made a great blaze, 
he became in imagination a smith, and 
hammered on a slate vdiich was understood 
to be an anvil. Then he turned to cookery, 
and Rufus went on gravely trying to fill 
his head with Latin words, without guessing 
that on the top of it an ink-pot was being 
stirred like a saucepan, and that a sheet of 
paper stuck at the end of a pen was being 
toasted at his ruddy locks. It was all very 
comical certainly; I could not help admit¬ 
ting that he was a funny fellow, and for a 
minute or two hesitated how I should put 
a stop to his amusement. 

But just as he had lit the end of a, pencil 
and was proceeding to puff at it as if it^had 
been a cigar, his eye caught my glass fixed 
full upon him. Instantly the effect was as 
if the sight of the Gorgon’s head bad turned 
him to stone. The grin died out of his face 
and was succeeded by an expression of 
meek and studious austerity such as sugges¬ 
ted that half a pound of butter was m the 
act of melting in his mouth. In a moment 
he was looking a great deal more good than 
any boy could possibly be. 

I continued to stare. sternly at him, and 
all the more as I perceived that, in spite of 
his sudden seda f eness, he was casting sly 


glances at me to see what I thought of it. 
Having thus put such a bold joker out of 
countenance, I resolved to keep my eye 
upon him very closely for the future. 

I was now beginning to despair of boy 
nature. If my model youth could not be 
trusted, what was I to expect from the 
others ? 

Had not my abortive attempts at play¬ 
ing the disciplinarian so discouraged me, I 
might have found something more to say 
to Master Freckles ; but before I could 
make up my mind how to let him feel the 
full weight of my displeasure, the bell 
rang announcing the hour when the boys 
were let loose for a short interval of play. 
My restless crew lost not a moment in 
snatching their caps and bounding out, and 
I was not sorry to be left alone for a few 
minutes. 

While the boys were playing I was 
anxiously considering how to carry on the 
campaign against their natural indisposition 
to learn. I could not but confess that 
I had started badly, yet I did not despair 
of gaining their respect and attention, and 
without having resort to severity. I would 
appeal to their good sense, to their right 
feeling. Then as soon as I got into the 
way of dealing with them, they must 
certainly recognise my merits as a teacher, 
and when my friend Rohm son returned, he 
would be fain to agree to the excellence of 
my educational theories. 

And now I hit upon a stroke of policy. 
My great difficulty lay in having two flocks 
tolook after at the same time ; if I could 
only have them grazing in one, it would be 
much easier to superintend them. When 
the boys came in again I learned that "Oiey 
“ did” the Latin Grammar together at odd 
times, and that they were at present “ in ” 
the gender rules. So to this solid meal of 
learning I set them all down at once. The 
little monkeys could scarcely be very 
troublesome while they had such nuts to 
crack as— 

“ Abstract nouns in io call 
Feminina, one and all; 

Mascula will only be 

Things that you can touch and see, 

As curculio, vespertilio, 

Pugio, scipio, and papilio,” etc., etc. 

Soon indeed the whole room was filled 
'with a hum like that of a hive of bees ; and 
for some minutes my pupils could not give 
me much trouble, while they were busy 
trying to drive these doggrel rhymes into 
their heads. 

It was just as well that they were thus oc¬ 
cupied, for now I v T as unfortunate enough to 
break my eyeglass by letting it fall on an 
inkstand. For a moment I was as much 
dismayed as Robinson Crusoe might have 
been if he had broken the lock of his gun. 
But, upon reflection, it appeared to me 
that the boys would not be much the wiser 
for my deficiency of sight, and that I had 
only to look hard at them, and any guilty 
conscience would not fail to credit me with 
the eye of a hav r k. So I kept peering about 
me on all sides, and as I had nothing else 
to do, this proved quite enough to keep 
tolerable order for a time. I rather chuckled 
over my own sagacity. 

As soon as signs of restlessness again 
appeared, I called them up to repeat the 
rules they had been committing to memory, 
and paid no heed to their protestations that 
they were not nearly ready. I was going 
to exhibit myself as a strict master, and I 
had announced that any boy who made a 
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single mistake should go down to the j 
bottom of the form. But I believe I must I 
have given them too much to do, for almost j 
every one in turn had to be sent down to I 
the bottom, which had the effect in the end 
of leaving them pretty much as they were 
at the beginning. Now I felt that I had 
not been sagacious. 

But I got a chance of scoring one off the 
irrepressible Freckles. A boy approached 
me, holding his handkerchief to his face, 
and humbly requested permission to leave j 
the room, as his nose was bleeding. 

“Are you sure ? ” I asked, with a search- j 
ing glance ; not that I meant to refuse, but j 


The next lesson was English History, 
and the portion that had been learned for 
the day was in the reign of Queen Anne. 
My educational zeal rose when I found 
myself on a subject that could be treated 
broadly and philosophically. In order to 
present it in a really instructive point of 
view to the boys, I began by a slight sketch 
of our own country and its institutions from 
the earliest times, and flattered myself that 
at last I had succeeded in interesting them. 
But when I had got no further than the 
invasion of Britain by Julius Caesar the 
bell of the cathedral tolled the hour of noon, 
at which the school should be dismissed, 


With a slight headache, I gladly left the 
stuffy den in which I had undergone such 
humbling experiences, and betook myself 
towards my lodgings. 

On the way I overtook Bed Head, who 
took off his cap to me, but, as I fancied, 
turned his head away with a scowl. No 
doubt the injury I had done him was rank¬ 
ling in his breast, and justly so. I had half 
a mind to speak to him and make some sort 
of apology for my undeserved accusation. 
But not knowing how to put it, I thought 
I had better leave the matter alone, and take 
some other opportunity of smoothing away 
his ill-will. I did not like the thought that 



My Model Boy! 


to. show that I was well up in schoolboy 
tricks and not to be imposed upon. Then 
Freckles offered his remark. 

“ It’s all right, sir. His nose is always 
bleeding, and so is his brother’s. Their 
street-door key is worn quite thin with 
putting dowui their backs.” 

“ You may go,” said I; but turning to 
Freckles, addressed him with chilling sar¬ 
casm. . 4 ‘ When I wish your assistance in 
managing this class, I will apply for it. At 
present it seems to me that your own 
behaviour is not so free from reproach that 
you need concern yourself so much with 
other people’s.” 

After that he ought to have felt ashamed 
of himself ; but I should like to have been 
quite sure that I did not presently see him 
making a face at me when he thought I 
was not looking. 


and I saw it was hopeless to get them to 
sit still and listen another moment. I re¬ 
leased my impatient audience, and half of 
them were off* like arrows from a bow before 
the precocious infant had found words to 
remind me that I should have marked their 
places in the register. As he had such a 
good place in the form, he appeared to be,- 
much moved by this omission, but those 
near the bottom were naturally not so 
much interested. 

Altogether it was a most unsatisfactory 
morning’s work. We had not nearly done 
with the lessons set down for us, and already 
I felt as fagged and worried as if I had 
been at it all day. How was I to get 
through the afternoon school? Surely I 
must have been mistaken in thinking j 
myself singularly suitable for a school- j 
master. 


any one should have a grudge against me. 
Could I have dreamed that morning that 
before twelve o’clock I should have been 
playing the tyrant! 

A little farther up the road I met the 
head master going out to ride. He checked 
his ambling steed to ask me how I got on 
with the boys. 

“ Well —pretty well,” I replied, not caring 
to admit that they had got the better of 
me. 

“ They are not a bad set of boys, as boys 
go,” he said. “ The great thing is not to 
be too sharp with them. It doesn’t do to 
pull the curb too much.” 

“Ah?” said I, not knowing what else 
to say; but the next thing I did, was to 
ask him if he knew when Bobinson would 
be back. 

(To be continued.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ From Powder Monkey to Admiraletc. 

CHAPTER II.—HOW A TRUE FRIEND WAS 
GAINED. 

UST before we two entered this world of 
troubles the bank in which my father had 
•deposited his 
savings broke 
and all were 
lost. The 
sails of his 
wherry were 
worn out, and 
he had been 
about to buy 
a new suit, 
which he now 
wouldn’t do; 
the wherry 
herself was 
getting crazy 
and required 
repairs, and 
he himself 
met with an 
accident 
which laid 
him up for 
severalweeks. 

<xr and mother 
also, who had 
lost nearly 
her all by the 
failure of the 
bank, though 
she had hi¬ 
therto been 
hale and 
hearty, now 
began to talk 
of feeling the 
approach o f 
old age. 

One even¬ 
ing while 
father was 
laid up she 
looked in on 
us. “ Polly, 
my girl, 
there’s no use 
trying to beat 
up in the 
teeth of a gale 
with a five- 
knot current 
against one,” 
she exclaim¬ 
ed, as, drop¬ 
ping down 
into our big 
armchair and 
undoing her 
b o n net- 
strings and 
the red hand¬ 
kerchief she 
wore round 
her neck, she threw her bonnet over the 
back of her head. “ I’m dead beat with 
to-day’s work, and shall be worse to-mor¬ 
row. Now, my dear, what I’ve got to say 
is this, I want you to help me. You know 
the trade as well as I do. It will be a good 
thing for you as well as for me ; for look 
you, my dear, if anything should happen 
to your Jack it will help you to keep the 
wolf from the door.” 

This last argument, with her desire to 
help the good old lady, made mother say 
that if father was agreeable she would do 


as grandmother wished. She forthwith 
went upstairs, where father was lying in 
bed, scarcely able to move for the pain his 
hurt caused him. Tbey talked the matter 
| over, and he, knowing that something 
must be done for the support of the family, 
gave, though unwillingly, his consent. 

! Thus it happened that my mother again 
took to bumming. 

I Trade, however, wasn’t like what it used 


to be in the war time, I heard grandmother 
say. Then seamen would have their 
pockets filled with five-pound notes and 
golden guineas, which they were eager to 
spend ; now they rarely had more than a 
few shillings or a handful of coppers jing¬ 
ling in them. Still there was an honest 
livelihood to be made, and grandmother 
and mother contrived to make it. Poor 
grandmother, however, before long fell ill, 
as she said she should, and then all the 
work fell on mother. Father got better 
and was able sometimes to go out with the 


wherry, but grandmother got worse and 
worse, and mother had to attend on her till 
she died. 

When she and father were away from 
home Mary and I were left to the care of 
our brother Jack. He did his best to look 
after us, but not being skilled as a nurse¬ 
maid, while he was tending Mary, who 
being a girl—she was my twin sister, I 
should have said — required most of his 

care, he could 
not always 
manage to 
prevent me 
from getting 
into trouble. 
Fortunately 
nothing very 
serious hap¬ 
pened. 

Dear, kind 
Jack! I was 
very fond of 
him, and 
generally 
obeyed him 
willingly. It 
would not be 
true to say 
that I always 
did so. He 
was very fond 
of Mary and 
me too, of 
that I am 
sure, and he 
used to show 
his fondness 
by spending 
for our benefit 
any coppers 
he picked up 
by running 
on errands or 
doing odd 
jobs for 
neighbours. 
As his pur¬ 
chases were 
usually bran- 
dy-balls, 
rock, and 
other sweets, 
it was per¬ 
haps fortu¬ 
nate for us 
that he had 
not many to 
spend. By 
diligently 
pursuing her 
trade mother 
in course of 
time saved 
money 
enough to 
enable father 
to get the 
wherry re¬ 
paired and to 
buy a new 
suit of sails, 
and when he got plenty of employment he 
bade mother stay at home and look after 
Mary and me, while Jack went with him. 
As, however, it would not have been pru¬ 
dent to give up her business altogether, 
she hired a girl, Nancy Fidget, to take her 
place, as J ack had done, when she was from 
home. 

I don’t remember that anything of im¬ 
portance happened after grandmother’s 
death till Jack went to sea. We missed 
him very much, and Mary was always 
asking after him, wondering when he 
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woulcl come back. Still, if I bad gone 
away slie would, I think, have fretted still 
more. Perhaps it was because we were 
twins that we were so fond of each other. 
We were, however, not much alike. She 
was a fair, blue-eyed little maiden, with 
flaxen hair and a rosy blush on her cheeks, 
and I was a broad-shouldered, strongly- 
built chap, the hue on my cheeks and the 
colour of my hair soon becoming deepened 
by my being constantly out of doors, while 
my eyes were, I fancy, of a far darker tint 
than my sister’s. 

After Jack went mother seemed to con¬ 
centrate all her affections on us two. I 
don’t think, however, that any woman 
could have a w T armer or larger heart than 
hers, although many may have a wider scope 
for the exercise of their feelings. She 
never turned a beggar away from her door 
without some relief even in the worst of 
times, and when any of the neighbours were 
in distress, she always did her best to help 
them. Often when she had been out bum¬ 
ming for the best part of the day, and had 
been attending to household matters for 
the remainder, she would sit up the whole 
night with a sick acquaintance who was too 
poor to hire a nurse and had only thanks to 
give her, and perhaps of that not very 
liberally. 

I have said that my mother had as 
warm and generous a heart as ever beat in 
woman’s bosom. I repeat it. I might 
give numerous instances to prove the truth 
of my assertion, and to show' that I 
have reason to be proud of being her son, 
whatever the world may think about the 
matter. One w r ill suffice. It had an im¬ 
portant effect on my destinies, although at 
the time no one would have supposed 
that such w r oiild be the case. One even¬ 
ing as my mother -was returning home 
off the water after dark she found a female 
fallen down close to our door in what seemed 
t© be a fit. Some of the neighbours had 
seen the poor creature but had let her lie 
there, and gone indoors, and several persons 
passing showed by their remarks what they 
thought of her character ; but mother, not 
stopping to consider who she was or what 
she was, lifting her up in her strong aims, 
carried her into the house and placed her 
on the bed wdiich used to be Jack’s. 

Mother now saw by the light of the 
candle that the unhappy being she had 
taken charge of was still young, and once 
had been pretty, but the life she had led had 
marred her beauty and brought her to her 
present sad state. After mother had un¬ 
dressed her and given her food and a cordial 
in which she had great confidence, the girl 
slightly revived, but it became more evident 
than before that she was fearfully ill. She 
sobbed and groaned and sometimes shrieked 
out in a way terrible to hear, but would 
give no account of herself. At length 
mother, mistrusting her own skill, sent 
Xancy and me off to call Dr. Eolt, the 
nearest medical man we knew of. He came 
at once, and shaking his head as soon as he 
saw the stranger, he advised that she should 
be removed forthwith to the hospital. 

“Hot to-night, doctor, surely,” said 
mother. “ It might be the death of her, 
poor young creature ! ” 

“ She may rapidly grow worse, and it 
may be still more dangerous to move her 
afterwards,” remarked Dr. Holt. 

“ Then, jflease God, I’ll keep charge of 
her till she recovers, or He thinks fit to take 
her,” said mother, in her determined way. 

“ She will never recover, I fear,” said 
the doctor, “ but I will do the best for her 
I can.” 


Telling mother how to act and promising 
to send some medicine, he went away. 
When father, who had been across to Eyde 
in the wherry, came home he approved of 
what mother had done. 

“Why you see, Jack, what I think is 
this,” I heard her say, “I’ve no right to 
point a finger at her, for if I hadn’t had a 
good mother to show me right and wrong 
I might have been just as she is.” 

The next morning the doctor came again. 
He looked grave when he left the strangers 
room. “You are still resolved to let this 
poor outcast remain in your house, Mrs. 
Trawl ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir, my good man thinks as I do, 
that we ought,” answered mother, posi¬ 
tively. 

Dr. Eolt returned in the afternoon 
accompanied by a gentleman wearing a 
broad- brimmed hat and a straight-cut 
broadcloth coat of sombre hue. He smiled 
pleasantly at mother as he took the seat she 
offered him without doffing his hat, and 
beckoning to Mary and me, put his hands 
on our heads, while he looked into our 
faces and smiled as he had done to mother. 

“I have brought Mr. Silas Gray, a 
member of the Society of Friends, know¬ 
ing that I should have your leave, Mrs. 
Trawl, as he desires to see the poor girl 
you have taken care of,” said Dr. Eolt. 

“ Yerily, sister, thou hast acted the part 
of the Good Samaritan towards the hapless 
one of whom friend Eolt has told me, 
and I would endeavour to minister to her 
spiritual necessities, the which I fear are 
great indeed; also with thy leave I will help 
thee in supplying such creature comforts as 
she may need,” said Mr. Gray. 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” answered 
mother. “I couldn’t say much on the 
matter of religion, except to tell her that 
God cares for her as well as He does for 
the richest lady in the land, and will par¬ 
don her sins if she will but turn to Him 
through Christ; and as to food, kickshaws 
fit for sick folk are not much in my way. 
still I’ll—” 

“ Thou knowest the very gist of the 
matter, sister,” observed Mr. Gray, inter¬ 
rupting her, “but time is precious. I’ll 
go in with friend Eolt and speak to the 
wandering child.” Saying this, Mr. Gray 
accompanied the doctor into the stranger’s 
room. 

He after this came again and again— 
never empty-handed—oftener indeed than 
the doctor, whose skill failed, as he feared 
it would, to arrest the poor girl’s malady, 
while Mr. Gray’s ministrations were suc¬ 
cessful in giving her the happy assurance 
that “ though her sins were as scarlet she 
had become white as snow,” so he assured 
mother. 

“ Praise the Lord,” was her reply. 

So the young stranger died—her name, 
her history, unknown. Mr. Grayepaid the 
expenses of her funeral, and frequently 
after that came to see us to inquire, as ho 
said, how we w r ere getting on. 

"We had not heard from brother Jack since 
he went aboard the Lapwing. Mother 
thought that he might have got some one 
to write for him, though he was no great 
hand with a pen himself. All w r e knew 
was that the brig had gone out to the East 
Indies, which being a long way off would 
have accounted for our not often getting 
letters from him; but just one father 
hoped he would have contrived to send 
after he had been a year away ; now nearly 
three years had passed since then. Had 
the Lapwing been fitted out at Portsmouth 
we should have got news of him from 


others, but as none of her crew hailed from 
our towm there was no one to whom we* 
could go to ask about him. Father had 
taken lately to talk much about J ack, and 
sometimes regretted that he had let him 
go away. 

“You acted for the best, and so don’t 
be blaming yourself,” observed mother* 
trying to console him. “ There’s One 
aloft looking after him better than we can, 
and He’ll bring our boy back to us if Ho 
thinks fit.” 

Mary and I little knew all the trials 
father and mother had to go through. 
Mother’s trade was bad, and father was- 
often out all day without bringing a shil¬ 
ling home. Younger men with more 
gaily painted boats—he would not ac¬ 
knowledge that they were better—got fares 
when he could not manage io pick up one. 
Sometimes also he was laid up with the* 
rheumatics, and was unable to go afloat. 
One day while thus suffering mother 
fetched Dr. Eolt to see him. Father begged 
the doctor to get him w r ell as soon as he- 
could, seeing that he wanted to be out in 
the wherry to gain his livelihood. 

“ All in good time, my man,” answered 
the doctor. “You’ll be about again in a. 
few days, never fear. By the bye, I saw our 
friend Mr. Gray lately, Mrs. Trawl, and he 
was inquiring for you. He would have- 
come to see your husband had he known 
that he was ill, but he went away to Lon¬ 
don yesterday, and may, I fear, be absent 
for some time. Many will miss him should 
he be long away.” 

Sooner than father expected he was 
about again. I had gone down with father 
and mother to the Hard, mother to board 
a ship which had just come in, and father 
to look out for a fare, while Mary remained 
at home with Xancy. It was blowing 
pretty fresh, and there was a good deal of 
sea running outside, though in the harbour 
the water was not rough enough to prevent 
mother from going off. While she was. 
waiting for old Tom Swatridge, who had 
been with grandmother and her for years to 
bring along her baskets of vegetables from 
the market, a gentleman came hurrying 
down the Hard,'and seeing father getting 
the wherry ready, said, 

“ I want you to put me aboard my ship, 
my man. She’s lying out at Spithead ; we 
must be off at once.” 

“ It’s blowing uncommon fresh, sir,” 
said father. “ I don’t know how you’ll 
like it when we get outside ; still there’s 
not a wherry in the harbour that will take- 
you aboard dryer than mine, though, 
there’s some risk, sir, you’ll understand.” 

“ Will, a couple of guineas tempt you ? 
asked the stranger, thinking that father- 
was doubting about the payment he was* 
to receive. 

“ I’ll take you, sir,” answered father.. 
“Step aboard.” 

I was already in the boat, thinking that 
I was to go, and was much disappointed 
w r hen father said, 

“ I am not going to take you, Peter, for 
your mother wants you to help her ; but 
just run up and tell Xed Dore I want him. 
He’s standing by the sentry-box.” 

As I always did as father bade me, I 
ran up and called Xed, who at once came 
rolling along down tbe Hard glad of a 
job. "When he heard what he was wanted 
for he stepped aboard. 

“ I hope to be back in a couple of hours, 
or three at furthest, Polly,” father sang 
out to mother as he shoved off the wherry. 
“ Good-bye, lass, and see that Peter 
makes himself useful.” 
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Mother waved her hand. 

“Though two guineas are not to be 
picked up every day, I would as lief he had 
stayed iu the harbour this blowing 
weather,” she said to herself more than to 
me, as on seeing old Tom coming we 
stepped into her boat. 

When father first went to sea, Tom 
Swatridge had been his shipmate, and had 
done him many a kind turn which he had 
never forgotten. Old Tom had lost a leg 
at Trafalgar, of which battle he was fond 
of talking. He might have borne up for 
Greenwich, but he preferred his liberty, 
though he bad to work for his daily bread, 
and I am obliged to say for his daily quan¬ 
tum of rum, which always kept his pockets 
empty. He had plenty 0 f intelligence, 
but he could neither read nor write, and 
that, with his love of grog, had prevented 
him from getting on in life as well as his 
many good qualities would otherwise have 
enabled him to do. He was a tall gaunt 
man, with iron-grey hair, and a coun¬ 
tenance wrinkled, battered, and bronzed 
by wind and weather. 

When he first came ashore he was almost 
as sober a man as father, and having plenty 
of prize-money had managed to purchase 
a small dwelling for himself, which I 
shall have by-and-by to describe. Old 
Tom taking the oars, we pulled aboard the 
Dartmouth, forty-two-gun frigate, just 
come in from the Mediterranean. Several 
of the men had been shipmates with father, 
and all those belonging to Portsmouth 
knew mother. They were very glad to 
see her, and she had to answer questions 
of all sorts about their friends on shore. 
It is the business of a bumboat woman to 
know everything going forward, what 
ships are likely to be commissioned, the 
characters of the captains and officers, when 
they are to sail, and where they are going 
to. Among so many friends mother drove a 
brisker trade than usual, and when the 
men heard that I was Jack Trawl’s son 
they gave me many a bright shilling and 
sixpence, and kind pats on the head with 
their broad palms. “He’s a chip of the 
old block, no doubt about that, missus,” 
cried one. “He’ll make a smart young 
topman one of these days,” said another. 
Several gave her commissions to execute, 
and many sent messages to friends on 
shore. Altogether, when she left the 
frigate she was in better spirits than she 
had been for a long time. 

Scarcely had we shoved off, however, 
when down came the rain in torrents, well- 
nigh wetting us through. 

“Its bloving plaguey hard, missus,” 
observed old Jack, as he tugged away at 
the oars, I helping him while mother 
steered. “I hope as how we shall find 
your good man safe ashore when we gets 
in.” 

On reaching the Hard the wherry was 
not to be seen. After old Tom had made 
fast the boat, wet as she was mother waited 
and waited in the hopes that father would 
come in. Old Tom remained also. He 
seemed more than usually anxious. We 
all stood with our hands shielding our eyes 
as we looked down the harbour to try and 
make out the wherry, but the driving rain 
greatly limited our view. 

“Hast seen anything of Jack Trawl’s 
wherry?” asked old Tom over and over 
again of the men in the different boats, as 
they came in under their mizens and fore¬ 
sails. The same answer was returned by 
all. 

‘ ‘ Maybe he got a fare at Spithead for 
Gosport and will be coming across soon, or 


he’s gone ashore at the Point with some 
one’s luggage,” observed old Tom, trying 
to keep up mother’s spirits ; but that was a 
hard matter to do, for the wind blew 
stronger and stronger. A few vessels 
could be seen, under close-reefed canvas, 
running up the harbour for shelter, but we. 
could nowhere perceive a single boat under 
sail. Still old Tom continued to suggest 
all sorts of reasons why father had not 
come back. Perhaps he had been detained 
on board the ship at Spithead to which he 
took the gentleman, and seeing the heavy 
weather coming on would remain till it 
moderated. Mother clung to this notion 
when hour after hour went by and she had 
given up all expectation of seeing father 
that evening. Still she could not tear 
herself from the Hard. Suddenly she 
remembered me. 

“ You must be getting wet, Peter,” she 
said. “Pun home, my child, and tell 
Haney to give you your tea and then to 
get supper ready. Father and I will be 
coming soon, I hope.” 

I lingered, unwilling to leave her. 

“ Won’t you come yourself, mother ? ” I 
asked. 

“I’ll wait a bit longer,” she answered. 
“Go, Peter, go; do as I bid you.” 

“You’d better go home with Peter, 
missus,” said old Tom. “ You’ll be get¬ 
ting the rheumatics, I’m afraid. I’ll stay 
and look out for your good man.” 

I had never seen mother look as she did 
then, when she turned her face for a 
moment to reply to the old man. She 
was as pale as death; her voice sounded 
hoarse and hollow. 

“ I can’t go just yet, Tom,” she said. 

I did not hear more, as, according to 
her bidding, I set off to run home. I found 
Mary and" Haney wondering what had 
kept mother so long. 

“Can anything have happened to 
father?” exclaimed Mary, when I told 
her that mother was waiting for him. 

“ He has been a long time coming back 
from Spithead, and it’s blowing fearfully 
hard,” I answered. 

I saw Haney clasp her hands and look 
upwards with an expression of alarm on 
her countenance which frightened me. 
Her father and brother had been lost some 
years before, crossing in a wherry from 
Eyde, and her widowed mother had found 
it a hard matter to keep herself and her 
children out of the workhouse. She said 
notlnng, however, to Mary and me, but I 
heard her sighing and whispering to her¬ 
self, “ What will poor missus do ? What 
will poor missus do ? ” She gave Mary 
and me our suppers, and then persuaded 
us to go to bed. I' was glad to do so to 
get off my wet clothes, which she hung up 
to dry, but I could not go to sleep for 
thinking what had happened to father. 

At length mother came in alone. She 
sat down on a chair* without speaking, and 
her hands dropped by her side. I could 
watch her as I looked out from the small 
cl oset in which my bunk was placed. E ven 
since I had left her her countenance had 
become fearfully pale and haggard.. She 
shivered all over several times, but did not 
move from her seat. 

“Won’t you get those wet duds of 
yours off, missus, and have some hot tea and 
supper? ” asked Haney, who had been pre¬ 
paring it. 

Mother made no reply. 

“ Don’t take on so, missus,” said Haney, 
coming up to her and putting her hand 
affectionately on her shoulder. 

“ Bless me, you’re as wet as muck. I’ve 


put Peter and Mary to bed, and you must 
just go too, or you’ll be having the rheu¬ 
matics and I don’t know what. Do go, 
missus; now do go.” 

In vain Haney pleaded, and was still 
endeavouring to persuade mother to take 
off her wet garments, when I at last fell 
asleep. When I awoke in the morning I 
saw Haney alone bustling about the room. 
I soon jumped into my clothes. My first 
question was for father. 

“ He’s not yet come back, Peter,” she 
answered. “ But maybe he will before 
long, for the wind has fallen, and if he 
put into Eyde he’d have waited till now to 
come across.” 

“ Where’s mother ? ” I next asked, not 
seeing her. 

“Hush, Peter, don’t speak loud,” she 
said, in a low tone. “ She’s been iu a sad 
taking all night, but she’s quiet now, and 
we mustn’t waken her.” 

On hearing this I crept about as silent 
as a mouse till Mary got up, and then we 
sat looking at each other without speaking 
a word, wondering what was going to 
happen, while Haney lit the fire and got 
breakfast ready. At last we heard mother- 
call to Haney to come to her, not knowing 
that Mary and I were on foot. 

“I must get up and go and look after 
my good man,” she cried out in a voice 
strangely unlike her own. ‘ ‘ Just help me, 
Haney, will you ? What can have come- 
over me ? I feel very curious.” 

She tried to rise, but could not, and. 
after making several attempts sank back 
on her bed with a groan. Mary and I 
now ran into her room. 

“What’s the matter, mother dear?” 
asked Mary, in a tone of alarm. 

She gazed at us strangely, and groaned 
again. 

“ Missus is, I fear, taken very bad,” said 
Haney. “I must run for the doctor, or 
she’ll be getting worse. Pm sure I don’t 
know what to do ; I wish I did. Oh dear ! 
oh dear! ” 

“Let me go,” I said, eagerly. “I know 
where he lives, and you stay and take care 
of mother. I can run faster than you. 
can in and out among the people in the 
streets.” 

Haney agreed, and I set off. 


(To be continued .) 



A Teetotal Whaler. —Last year Captain 
Adams, of the Arctic, gave out no rations of 
spirits to his men on board ship, and this year 
he states that, even including the men shipped 
at St. John’s, Hew Brunswick, all on board were 
strict abstainers. Captain Adams says that hot 
coffee was much preferable to grog as a sustain¬ 
ing stimulant under extreme cold ; and that lie 
never had a more agreeable crew or a happier 
voyage. This is valuable as the experience of a 
celebrated and shrewd Arctic navigator. 

A Mustard Seed.— More than thirty years ago 
a tract visitor, passing through the wards of the 
old Hew York Hospital, then standing on 
Broadway at the head of Pearl Street, laid a 
tract on the breast of a sleeping Swedish sailor,^ 
who, upon awakening, read it, and resolved, it 
spared, to enter upon a new life. With his 
newly formed purpose he left the hospital a new 
man, and, while labouring at liis trade, that of 
a ship carpenter, he was always ready to speak a 
word for his Saviour. Meanwhile a, ship, the 
Henry Leeds, had been purchased, dismantled, 
and fitted up as a church, and here, amongst 
Swedish sailors, this man laboured as a sailors 
missionary for thirty years, until his death in- 
1866. 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN; 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 

CHAPTER II.—THE APPRENTICE. 

T HERE was no poop upon the Pilgrim’s 
deck, so that Mrs. Weldon had no 
alternative than to acquiesce in the captain’s 
•proposal that she should occupy his own 
modest cabin. 

Accordingly, here she was installed with 
Jack and old Nan; and here she took all 
her meals, in company with the captain 
^and Cousin Benedict. 


I out to be the first in which they had failed 
i to meet with success, it may be imagined 
| that they were full of resentment against 
the mutinous whalemen who had been 
the cause of so serious a diminution of 
their ordinary gains. 

The only one on board who was not an 
American was a man who had been tempo¬ 
rarily engaged as cook. His name was 
Negoro; he was a Portuguese by birth, 
but spoke English with perfect fluency. 
The previous cook had deserted the ship at 
Auckland, and when Negoro, who was out 
of employment, applied for the place, 
Captain Hull, only too glad to avoid deten¬ 
tion, engaged him at once without inquiry 
into his antecedents. There was not the 



Negoro. 


For Cousin. Benedict tolerably comfort¬ 
able sleeping-accommodation had been 
contrived close at hand, while Captain Hull 
himself retired to the crew’s quarter, 
•occupying the cabin which properly 
belonged to the chief mate, but as already 
indicated, the services of a second officer 
“were quite dispensed with. 

All the crew were civil and attentive to 
“the wife of their employer, a master to 
whom they were faithfully attached. They 
were all natives of the coast of California, 
~brave and experienced seamen, and united 
by tastes and habits in a common bond of 
sympathy. Few as they were in number, 
their work was never shirked, not simply 
from the sense of duty, but because they 
were directly interested in the profits of 
their undertaking; the success of their 
labours always tolcl to their own advantage. 
'The present expedition was the fourth that 
they had taken together; and, as it turned 


slightest fault to be found with the way in 
which the cook performed his duties, but 
there was something iu his manner, or per¬ 
haps, rather in the expression of his coun¬ 
tenance, which excited the captain’s 
misgivings, and made him regret that he 
had not taken more pains to investigate 
the character of one with whom he was 
now broughfinto such close contact. 

Negoro looked about forty years of age. 
Although he had the appearance of being 
slightly built, he was muscular; he was of 
middle height, and seemed to have a robust 
constitution ; his hah- was dark, his com¬ 
plexion somewhat swarthy. His manner 
was taciturn, and although, from occasional 
remarks that he dropped, it was evident 
that he had received some education, he 
was very reserved on the subjects both of 
his family and of his past life. 

No one knew where he had come from, 
and he admitted no one to his confidence 


as to where he was going, except that he 
made no secret of his intention to land at 
Valparaiso. His freedom from sea-sick¬ 
ness demonstrated that this could hardly 
be his first voyage, but on the other hand 
his complete ignorance of seamen’s phrase¬ 
ology made it certain that he had never 
been accustomed to his present occupation. 
He kept himself aloof as much as possible 
from the rest of the crew, during the day 
rarely leaving the great cast-iron stove, 
which was out of proportion to the mea¬ 
surement of the cramped little kitchen ; 
and at night, as soon as the fire was extin¬ 
guished, took the earliest opportunity of 
retiring to his berth and going to sleep. 

It has been already stated that the crew 
of the Pilgrim consisted of five seamen and 
an apprentice. This apprentice was Dick 
Sands. 

Dick was fifteen years old; he was a 
foundling, his unknown parents having 
abandoned him at his birth, and he bad 
been brought up in a public charitable 
institution. He had been called Dick, after 
the benevolent passer-by who had dis¬ 
covered him when he was but an infant a 
few hours old, and he had received the 
surname of Sands as a memorial of the 
spot where he had been exposed, Sandy 
Hook, a point at the mouth of the Hudson, 
where it forms an entrance to the harbour 
of New York. 

As Dick was so young it was most likely 
he would yet grow a little taller, but it did 
not seem probable thi.t he would ever 
exceed middle height; he looked too 
stoutly and strongly built to grow much. 
His complexion was dark, but his beaming 
blue eyes attested, with scarcely room for 
doubt, his Anglo-Saxon origin, and his 
countenance betokened energy and intelli¬ 
gence. The profession that he had adopted 
seemed to have equipped him betimes for 
fighting the battle of life. 

Misquoted often as Virgil’s are the 
words 

“ Audaces fortuna juvat! ” 
but the true reading is 

“ Audentes fortuna juvat! ” 

and, slight as the difference may seem, it 
is very significant. It is upon the confident 
rather than the rash, the daring rather 
than the bold, that Fortune sheds her 
smiles; the bold man often acts without 
thinking, whilst the daring man always 
thinks before he acts. 

And Dick Sands was truly courageous ; 
he was one of the daring. At fifteen years 
old, an age at which few boys have laid aside 
the frivolities of childhood, he had acquired 
the stability of a man, and the most casual 
observer could scarcely fail to be attracted 
by his bright, yet thoughtful countenance. 
At an early period of his life he had 
realised all the difficulties of his position, 
and had made a resolution, from which 
nothing tempted him to flinch, that he 
would carve out for himself an honourable 
and independent career. Lithe and agile 
in his movements, he was an adept in every 
kind of athletic exercise; and so marvellous 
was his success in everything he undertook 
that he might almost be supposed to be one 
of those gifted mortals who have two right 
hands and two left feet. 

Until he was four years old the little 
orphan had found a home in one of those 
institutions 'in America where forsaken 
children are sure of an asylum, and he was 
subsequently sent to an industrial school 
supported by charitable aid, where he learnt 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. From 
the days of infancy he had never deviated 
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from the expression of his wish to be a 
sailor, and accordingly, as soon as he was 
eight, he was placed as cabin-boy on board 
one of the ships that navigate the Southern 
Seas. The officers all took a peculiar 
interest in him, and he received, in conse¬ 
quence, a thoroughly good grounding in 
the duties and discipline of a seaman’s life. 
There was no room to doubt that he must 
ultimately rise to eminence in his profession, 
for when a child from the very first has 
been trained in the knowledge that he 
must gain his bread by the sweat of his 
brow, it is comparatively rare that he lacks 
the will to do so. 

Whilst he was still acting as cabin-boy 
on one of those trading-vessels, Dick 
attracted the notice of Captain Hull, who 
took a fancy to the lad and introduced him 
to his employer. Mr. Weldon at once took 
a lively interest in Dick’s welfare, and had 
his education continued in San Francisco. 

Throughout his studies Dick Sands’s 
favourite subjects were always those which 
had a reference to his future profession ; he 
mastered the details of the geography of 
the world ; he applied himself diligently to 
such branches of mathematics as were 
necessary for the science of navigation; 
whilst for recreation in his hours of leisure 
he would greedily devour every book of 
adventure in travel that came in his way. 
Nor did he omit duly to combine the 
practical with the theoretical; and when 
he was bound apprentice on board the Pil¬ 
grim, a vessel not only belonging to his 
benefactor, but under the command of his 
kind friend Captain Hull, he congratulated 
himself most heartily, and felt that the 
experience he should gain in the southern 
whale-fisheries could hardly fail to be of 
service to him in after life. A first-rate 
sailor ought to be a first-rate fisherman 
too. 

It was a matter of the greatest pleasure 
to Dick Sands when he heard to his sur¬ 
prise that Mrs. Weldon was about _ to 
become a passenger on beard the Pilgrim. 
His devotion to the family of his bene¬ 
factor was large and genuine. For several 
years Mrs. Weldon had acted towards him 
little short of a mother’s part, and for 
Jack, although he never forgot the differ¬ 
ence in their position, he entertained well- 
nigh a brother’s affection. His friends 
had the satisfaction of being assured that 
they had sown the seeds of kindness on a 
generous soil, for there was no room to 
doubt that the heart of the orphan boy 
was overflowing with sincere gratitude. 
Should the occasion arise, ought he not, 
he asked, to be ready to sacrifice every¬ 
thing in behalf of those to whom he was 
indebted not only for his start in life, but 
for the knowledge of all that was right 
and holy ? 

Confiding in the good principles of her 
protege, Mrs. Weldon had no hesitation in 
entrusting her little son to his especial 
charge. During the frequent periods of 
leisure, when the sea was fair, and the 
sails required no shifting, the apprentice 
vas never weary of amusing Jack by mak- 
og him familiar with the practice of a 
ailor’s craft; he made him scramble up 
lie shrouds, perch upon the yards, and 
ip down the back-stays ; and the mother 
id no alarm; her assurance of Dick Sands’s 
nlity and watchfulness to protect her 
>y was so complete that she could only 
joice in an occupation for him that 
uned more than anything to restore the 
lour he had lost in his recent illness. 
Time passed on without incident; and 
1 it not been for the constant prevalence 


of an adverse wind, neither passengers nor 
crew could have found the least cause of 
complaint. The pertinacity, however, with 
which the wind kept to the east could not 
do otherwise than make Captain Hull 
somewhat concerned; it absolutely pre¬ 
vented him from getting his ship into her 
proper course, and he .could not altogether 
suppress his misgiving that the calms near 
the Tropic of Capricorn, and the equatorial 
current driving him on westwards, would 
entail a delay that might be serious. 

It was principally on Mrs. Weldon’s 
account that the captain began to feel un¬ 
easiness, and he made up his mind that if 
he could hail a vessel proceeding to America 
he should advise his passengers to embark 


like three unequal wings; from the lads’ 
feet to the deck was the smooth surface of 
the foremast; and above their heads 
nothing but the small top-sail and the 
top-mast. The schooner was running on 
the larboard tack as close to the wind as- 
possible. 

Dick Sands was pointing out to Jack how 
well the ship was ballasted, and was try¬ 
ing to explain how it was impossible for 
her to capsize, however much she heeled 
to starboard, when suddenly the little 
fellow cried out,— 

“ I can see something in the water! ” 

“Where? what?” exclaimed Dick,, 
clambering to his feet upon the yard. 

“There!” said the child, directing at- 



Dick and Little Jack. 


on her; unfortunately, however, he felt 
that they were still in a latitude far too 
much to the south to make it likely that 
they should sight a steamer going to 
Panama; and at that date, communication 
between Australia and the New World was 
much less frequent than it has since be¬ 
come. 

Still, nothing occurred to interrupt ihe 
general monotony of the voyage until the 
2nd of February, the date at which our 
narrative commences. 

It was about nino o’clock in the morning 
of that day that Dick and little Jack had 
perched themselves together on the top¬ 
mast-yards. The weather was very clear, 
and they could see the horizon right round 
except the section behind them, hidden by 
the brigantine-sail on the main-mast. 
Below them, the bowsprit seemed to lie 
along the water with its stay-sails attached 


tention to the portion of the sea-surface- 
that was visible between the stay-sails. 

Dick fixed his gaze intently for a mo¬ 
ment, and then shouted out lustily,— 

“ Look out in front, to starboard ! There^ 
is something afloat. T© windward, look, 
out! ” 


(To be continued.) 
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BOYS WE HAVE KNOWN. 

II.r—THE SULKY BOY. 

/~v X /Q E all know him. He 
might be a good- 
looking fellow, per¬ 
haps, if it weren’t 
for the scowl over 
his eyes and the 
everlasting pout 
about his lips. He 
skulks about with 
his hands in his 
pockets, and his 
head hung down. 
We all make room 
for him, and give 
him a wide berth; 
no one is anxious to 
be chosen upon the 
same side with him 
at chevy, or to get 
the desk next his in 
school. It’s a iact we are all afraid of him, 
though we all despise him. He makes every¬ 
body unhappy, by being miserable himself for 
no reason at all. 

Sometimes indeed he can be jolly enough— 
when he chooses. Ho one could tell at such 
times that there was anything queer about him, 
but then all of a sudden he shows in his true 
•colours (and dingy enough colours they are), 
4ind then it is all up with enjoyment till he 
takes himself olF, which he generally does before 
long. 

All this is very sad, and if I say a word or 
two about sulkiness now it will be in the hope 
•of inducing the readers of the Boy’s Own 
Paper to give no encouragement to so ugly a 
vice. 

There are two ways of showing anger when 
-one is unfortunate enough to be under the 
necessity of being angry. You can’t always 
help it. Some people are never put out. How¬ 
ever much you rile them, they are always good- 
humoured, always cool, always friendly. You 
might as well try to talk the sun behind a cloud 
*is to get them in a rage. Happy the few who 
have this art They always get the best of it, 
they always win the greatest respect, they always 
are the least likely people for any one to quarrel 
with. 

I don’t count these among the two classes 
of angry people, because they are not angry. 
But angry people are generally either in a rage 
•or in the sulks. Heither are pleasant to meet, 
yet for my own part I w r ould sooner have to do 
with the fellow 7 in the rage. There’s no decep¬ 
tion about him ; lie’s angry, and he lets you 
know it; he’s got a grievance,’ and he blurts out 
what it is; he hits straight out from the shoulder 
and you know what you’ve to expect. With 
such a one it is generally soon all over. Just 
as the April shower, sharp enough while it lasts, 
gives place in time to the sun, so Will Hothead 
generally gets all right as soon as he has let the 
steam off, and when he shakes hands and makes 
it up you are pretty sure he thinks none the 
worse of you and bears no malice. 

Don’t imagine I’m trying to justify exhibi¬ 
tions of temper. Far from it. I say every boy 
who can’t control his temper has yet to learn 
one of the greatest lessons of life. What I want 
to show is that even passion, bad as it is, is not 
so bad as sulkiness. 

For just consider what a miserable sort of 
boy this Tom Sulks, that we all of us know, 
is. Why, almost before he could speak he had 
learned to pout. If a toy was denied him he 
neither bellowed like his little brother nor raved 
like his little sister, but toddled off and sulked 
in a corner all day long. When he grew a little 
older, if he was not allow r ed to play in the garden 
because it was damp he refused to play in the 
nursery, lie refused to come down to the dining¬ 
room, he refused to say his prayers at bedtime. 
When lie was old enough to go to school he 
would either play marbles the way he was used 
to (which was the wrong way), or not at all. If 
found fault with for not knowing his lesson he 
pushed his books from him, and endured to be 


stood in the corner, or punished some other way, 
rather than learn his task. The vice only 
became worse and worse as time went on, and 
to-day Tom is an odious fellow. Look at him 
playing at cricket. He steps across the wickets 
to hit at a ball, but, instead, stops it with his 
foot. 

“ How’s that, umpire ? ” cries the bowler. 

“ Out, leg before,” is the answer. 

Tom still keeps his place. 

“ Out, do you hear, leg before ?” 

“It wasn’t! ” growls Tom. 

“ The umpire gives it out,” is the unanswer¬ 
able reply. 

Thereupon Tom’s 
face clouds over, 
his eyebrows gather, 
and his lips shape 
themselves into a 
pout, as he drops 
his bat and walks 
from the wicket 
•without a word. Ho 
one takes any notice 
of him, for the event 
is too common, alas, 
to occasion surprise. 
We know what his 
sulks mean. Ho one 
will get a word from 
him for hours, per¬ 
haps a day ; no at¬ 
tempts at concilia¬ 
tion will tempt him 
back to the game, 
no friendly talk will 
chase the cloud from his face. There he goes, 
slouching up the playground into the house, 
and he will skulk upstairs to his study and 
slam the door, and that’s all wc shall see of Tom 
till supper-time. 

Once, I remember, young Jim Friendly, anew 
boy, tried hard to coax Tom back into good 
humour. They had been having a match at 
something, I forget what, and Jim happened to 
say that something Tom did was against the 
rules. Tom, as usual, grew* sulky and walked 
off. 

“ What, you aren’t going in ?” said Jim, dis¬ 
concerted. Ho answer. “I didn’t mean to 
offend you, old fellow ; you may be right after 
all.” Ho answer. “ I beg your pardon, Tom. 
I wouldn’t have said it if I’d thought you’d 
have minded.” Ho answer. “ Don’t be angry 
with a fellow, I didn’t mean—” Ho answer. 
And so Jim went on apologising as if he had 
been all in the wrong and the other all in the 
right, and getting no -word in reply, only the 
same scowl and uncompromising sullenness. 
“I’ll take jolly good care not to stroke that 
fellow the wrong way again,” said Jim, after¬ 
wards ; “and if I should, I won’t waste my 
time in stroking him the right way. ” 

Just fancy what sort of man such a fellow as 
Tom is likely to turn out. Is he likely to have 
many friends ? Unless he can get a few of his 
own sort, I’m afraid he’ll be rather badly off in 
that respect. And then, oh horrors ! fancy half 
a dozen Tom Sulks together! What a happy 
family they would be ! When Tom goes to 
business, he had better make up his mind to 
start a concern of his own, for I’m afraid he 
would have some difficulty in getting a partner, 
or, at any rate, keeping one. I could quite 
fancy some important question arising where 
Tom and his partner might hold different views. 
Tom insists he’s right, the partner insists he’s 
right. Tom consequently stays away lor a week 
from the office, during which the poor partner 
has to manage as best he can. 

Whatever Tom will do about marrying I don’t 
know; and when he is married, what his wife 
will do, I know’still less—it’s no use speculating 
en such a matter. But now’, letting Tom be, 
let us inquire wdiether the sulky boy is more to 
be blamed or pitied. That he is an odious, 
disagreeable fellow, there is no doubt. But 
perhaps it’s not all his own fault. Some boys 
are of duller natures than others. The high- 
spirited, healthy, sanguine fellow will flare up at 
a moment’s notice, and let fly without stopping 
to think twice of the injury done him, while the 


dull boy is altogether slower in his movements ; 
words don’t come to his lips so quickly, or 
thoughts don’t rush into his mind as promptly 
as in others ; he is 
like the snail who, 
when offended, 
shrinks back into 
its sliel-l, leaving 
nothing but a hard 
unyielding exterior 
to mark his dis¬ 
pleasure. A great 
many boys are sulky 
because they have 
not the boldness to 
be anything else; 
and a great many 
others are so be¬ 
cause to their small 
minds it is the 
grandest way of dis¬ 
playing their wrath. 
If only they could 
see how ridiculous 
they are ! 

I once knew two boys w’ho for some time had 
been firm friends at school. By some unlucky 
chance a misunderstanding occurred which in¬ 
terrupted this friendship, and the grievance was, 
or appeared to be, so sore, that neither boy w r ould 
speak to the other. Well, this went on for no 
less than six months, and became the talk of the 
whole school. These silly boys, however, were 
so convinced of the sublimity of their respective 
conducts that they never observed that every one 
was laughing at them. Daily they passed one 
another, with eyes averted and noses high in the 
air ; daily they fed their memories with the re¬ 
collection of their smart. For six months never 
a word passed between them. Then came the 
summer holidays, in the course of which it sud¬ 
denly occurred to both these boys, being not 
altogether senseless boys, that after all they 
were making themselves rather ridiculous. And 
the more they thought of it, the more ashamed 
of themselves they grew, till at last one sat 
down and wrote, 

“Dear Dick, I’m sorry I offended you, make 
it up,” to which epistle came, by return post, 
a reply, 

“ Dear Bob, I’m sorry I offended you—let’s 
be friends.” 

And the first day of next term these two met 
and shook hands, and laughed, and owned what 
fools they had both been ! 

A great many of the faults of this life come 
from tiie lack of a sense of humour. Certainly, 
if sulky boys had more of it they would be in¬ 
clined to follow the example of these two. 

But although there is a great deal about the 
sulky boy that merits pity rather than blame, 
there is much that deserves merciless censure. 
Why should one boy, by a whim of selfish re¬ 
sentment, mar the pleasure, not only of those 
with whom he has his quarrel, but with every¬ 
one else he comes in contact with ? “ One dead 

fly, 1, the proverb says, “makes the apothecary’s 
ointment unsavoury ; ” and one sulky boy, in like 
manner, may destroy the harmony of a whojo 
school. Isn’t it enough, if you must be disagi^e- 
able, to confine your disagreeableness to those for 
whom it is meant, without lugging a dozen other 
harmless fellows into the shadow of it ? Do you 
really think so much of your own importance a$to 
imagine all the world will be interested in your 
quarrel with Smith because he insisted a tiling 
w’as tweedledum and you insisted it was tweedle- 
dee ? Or, if you have the grace to confine your 
sulkiness to Smith alone, for his private benefit, 
do you imagine you will convince him of the 
error of his ways by shutting yourself up and 
never looking or speaking to him ? 

It nsecl to be a matter of frequent debate at 
school wliat ought to be done to Tom Sulks. 

“ Kick him,” said some. “ Laugh at him,” 
jsaid others. “Send him to Coventry,” put in 
a third. “ Lecture him,” advised others. “Lei 
him alone,” said the rest. 

And this, after all, is the best advice. If 
sulky fellow won’t come round of his own accord 
no kicks, or laughs, or snubs, or lectures wi' 
bring him. 
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Surely none of the readers of the Boy’s Own 
Paper are sulky boys ! It is not to be expected 
you will get through life without being put out; 
that is sure to happen; and then you’ve three 
courses open to you. Either to take it like a 
man and a Christian, not rendering evil for evil, 
not carried away by revengeful impulse, but 
bearing what can honourably be borne with a 
good grace ; and for the rest, if action is neces¬ 
sary, righting yourself without malice or vin¬ 
dictiveness ; or else you can fly into a rage, and 
slog out blindly in wild passion ; or you can 
sulk like a cur in a corner, heeded by no one, 
yet disliked by all, and without a friend—not 
even yourself. 

You will know which of the three best be¬ 
comes a British boy. Be assured, that which 
worst becomes him is sulking. 

shoee-kuntihg. 

By the Bey. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 
i.—the sea [continued). 

ctinee of various kinds 
have the habit of ex¬ 
pelling the water of 
which they are full, 
collapsing as com¬ 
pletely as does a toy 
balloon when pricked, 
and being quite as 
altered in shape and 
size. Even the sna'ke- 
lock, which stands 
out boldly from the 
rock like the stem of 
a palm-tree, collapses 
so completely that it 
looks little more than 
a smear of paint or a dab of putty. 

The great Dahlia anemone conceals itself 
after a marvellous fashion. It may generally 
be found at the bottom of a sandy rock-pool, 
and has a habit of causing pieces of broken shell, 
stones,sand,etc., to adhere to the outer surface of 
the body. When it discharges the water from its 
body and tentacles, it sinks completely into 
the sand, withdraws its splendid tentacles into 
the body, and becomes absolutely indistinguish¬ 
able except by those who know its aspect 
when closed. The touch, however, detects the 
creature at once, and so it is advisable to test 
even the bed of the rock-pool by pressing the 
fingers gently over every portion of it. 

Similarly, the nudibranclis are so translucent 
as they cling to the rocks or seaweeds that they 
are almost undistinguishable except to the touch. 
Indeed, some creatures, such as the beautiful 
Cydippe, are so perfectly transparent that even 
when taken from the sea and placed in a glass 
jar they are only to be distinguished by prac¬ 
tised eyes, which can detect them by the waves 
of rippling colours that play over their sur¬ 
faces. * 

The gorgeous Sea Mouse will scarcely ever be 
found except at the extreme limit of low water, 
and not often there, except after a smart gale. 
These gales, indeed, provided that they set 
towards the land, arc welcomed by the shore- 
liunter, who knows that after a gale he can often 
find many creatures flung ashore which he would 
otherwise have to capture by the trawl or the 
•dredge. 

Here also may be found the beautiful Nereids, 
with their multitudinous glittering bristles, and 
here, at the proper season, may be found the 
eggs of the common Squid. They look just 
like bunches of black grapes, and there is not 
much difficulty in hatching the young, which, 
however, seldom live more than a day or two 
when in captivity. 

When the tide has begun to turn, the collector 
had better make his way to the shore, for the 
tide has a very uncomfortable way of surround¬ 
ing any one who neglects its approach, and 
causing him no small inconvenience. There is 
not the least difficulty in knowing when the 
tide turns, for the peculiar sound caused by the 
flowing tide is so unlike that of the receding 


water, that when once heard the two sounds 
can never be mistaken for each other. 

Just as the tide turns, the young shore-liunter 
should wade seawards as far as he dares, grasp as 
large a bunch of growing seaweed as he can hold, 
roll it together, and take it to shore. 

As he will then have several hours to spare, 
he should empty the seaweed into a pail half 
full of sea-water, and leave it there while he 
sorts the contents of his jar into the different 
vessels. 

In an hour or two the seaweeds will have 
disentangled their matted fronds; and the 
various creatures which were adhering to them 
when plucked will begin to crawl about and show 
themselves. 

This pail, by the way, should be purchased 
for the purpose, as no lodging-house or hotel 
keeper can spare so needful an article. It will 
be found an admirable aquarium in itself, and 
when you leave the seaside you will want it as 
a packing- case for all the curiosities which you 
will have collected. 

Do not think that nothing is to be done at 
high tide. The edge of the advancing sea has a 
value and interest of its own, the waves waking 
into vigorous action a whole number of crea¬ 
tures which had been lying hidden and 
motionless until the tide brought them moisture 
and food. 

Chief among these unsuspected animals are 
the green crabs (Carcinus mevnas), so called 
because the shell is mostly of a very dark olive 
green. They take many other hues, however, 
sometiihes being almost black, sometimes pale 
green, and sometimes yellow spotted with 
black. 

Our space being but very limited in this 
number, we will end our shore-hunting with a 
brief description of the Green Crab. 

If the observer be standing on the very edge 
of the flowing tide as it rushes over the sand, lie 
will often see the sand begin to heave in certain 
spots as soon as it is wet, and to allow the 
green crabs to issue from their concealment. 

As soon as they are free, they begin running 
about in search of food, and always keep near 
the edge of the water, knowing from instinct 
that there they will find their prey. They are 
not in the least particular as to what they eat, 
so long as it is of animal nature. Essentially 
cannibals, they prefer their own kind to any 
other food, and indeed, most of the empty crab- 
sliells which are found lying about the shore are 
the result of cannibalism. 

The sand-hoppers, which leap about in such 
profusion, are a favourite food of the'crab, 
which can ’catch them by fair chase, separating 
a single specimen from its companions,. hunting 
it down until it is tired, and then pouncing upon 
it. It can even catch the bees, flies, and other 
insects which come to drink the salt water. It 
is as active and fierce as any tiger, and can spring 
on its prey with an absolutely certain aim. 
Indeed, in many respects it very much resem¬ 
bles the pretty hunting-spider, which is so 
plentiful on our walls. 

Sometimes, when the sand is rather steep, 
the crab loses its footing, and is swept back 
by the retiring wave, rolling over as if perfectly 
helpless. In such cases it never attempts to 
save itself, but waits for the next wave to fling 
it ashore, when it strikes the tips of its curved 
feet into the sand like the points of a grapnel, 
and so retains its jdace until the water has 
receded. 

As is the case with most predaceous creatures, 
small crabs will run away when disturbed, but 
the larger and stronger specimens will stand 
their ground and show fight. Their stout, 
sharply-pointed claws, are no despicable wea¬ 
pons. They strike with astonishing rapidity 
and truth of aim, and if a large crab contrives 
to fix its claws in some sensitive part of the 
hand, say between the fingers, or at the root of 
a nail, its assailant will not forget it for some 
time. , 

Thus the crabs continue to run about the 
shore until an hour or two after the tide has 
begun to recede. They then make up their 
minds for repose, wriggle themselves under the 
sand in some wet spot, and allow it to settle 



over them. When the place is dry no mark is 
left of the crab’s hiding-place, but it can always 
be traced by the peculiar marks left by the 
sharp-pointed feet as the crab scuttles over the 
sand. 

There is much more to say about this curious 
being, but our space is at an end. Nothing can 
therefore be said at present of the sea-mats, 
starfishes, skate-eggs, cuttle-bones, shells, and 
other objects which are flung ashore by the 
waves; but, at a future time, we hope to take 
the sea and river for our subject, as we have 
taken the insects, and the reader may expect to 
find a tolerably full description of everything 
which he is likely to find on our shores. 


Note.—A s many of my readers would like to have 
marine aquaria, and cannot afford sea-water, I wrote 
to Mr. W. Alford Lloyd, the designer of the spleudid 
aquaria in Paris, Hamburg, Birmingham, the Crystal 
Palace, etc., and received the following answer:— 

Composition of sea-water, showing how it may he 
concocted inland, or anywhere. 


1. 

Water . 

Parts by 
Weight. 

.. 70,000 

1 

■ o. 

Chloride of sodium ^ 

v .. 1,045 

2 

3. 

Sulphate of lime 

101 

3 

4. 

Sulphate of magnesium | 

f .. 1G5 

4 

5. 

Chloride of magnesium : 

> .. 263*5 

5 

6. 

Chloride of potassium 

55 

6 

7. 

Carbonate ot lime 

i .. 5*89 

7 

8. 

Bromide of magnesium > 

/ .. 2*8 

8 

‘ 9. 

Carbonate of lime.. 

2*3 

9 

10. 

Carbonate of magnesium .. 1522 

10 

11. 

Silica.. 


11 

12. 

Sulphate of magnesium. 

*322 

12 

13. 

Oxide of iron and alumina .. T54 

13 

14. 

Chloride of sodium 

1*407 

14 

15. 

Nitrate of magnesium . 

*35 

15 

16. 

Nitrate of sodium 

*283 

16 

17. 

Chloride of potassium ., 

*042 

17 


Weight .. .. 71j645‘609 

The above are the proportions I am now successfully 
employing in a marine aquarium I am doing at Birm¬ 
ingham, wherein, with 300,000 gallons, I save £1,000 
compared with the cost of bringing it from the ocean, 
and one does as well as the other, never needing any 
change or becoming of any colour, etc. The density I 
aim at is 1027 at a temperature of (JO deg. Fall., this 
being the maximum found in the British Islands, aud 
only ^exceeded in the Mediterranean and lied Sea— 
except, of course, in the abnornal Dead Sea, where 
nothing lives in the water. If wanted stronger, the 
amount of No. 1 may be lessened. 

I actually introduce only Nos. 2 to S. as Nos. 9 to 17 
are already found in the No. 1 which I use, but I 
allow for them in order to be as accurate as I can in so 
large an experiment. Thus it will be seen that some 
of the items are repeated, as Nos. 2 and 14, 4 and 12, 
7 aud 9; but the whole of Nos. 9 to 17 weighs but very 
little in a gallon of pure water, which weighs 70,000 
grains, being only about grains, whereas Thames 
water at London Bridge contains from 15 to 20 grains 
per gallon. 

The above weights may be grains, pounds, tons, 6r 
any other, so long as all arc of the same denomination 
and proportions. Water once in contact with air can 
never be pure because of the dust caused by the motion 
in the latter. It is purest as rain, hail, snow, sleet, 
etc., on the tops of high mountains ; but the instant it 
touches land its always impurity becomes rapidly 
greater, and this goes on till it contains enough t@ 
cause the sea, by aw aggregate of rivers operating in an 
aggregate of ages, to become salt. So it matters not if 
we take this water thus gradually salted or operate on 
it ourselves, quickly. 

I have myself weighed all the above. 

August 16th, 1879. W. A. LLOYD. 


THE GAME OF GHE33. 

By Herr Meyer. 

A few months ago the Editor of the Boy’s 
Own Paper presented each of his readers 
with a chess board and a set of men ; and he 
now desires us to explain to those who are 
ignorant of the gar.».e, how best to master its 
elements. 

The names of the pieces are as follows :— 
Universal Notation. Old Names. 

K (King) King. 

L (Lady Queen) Queen. 

M (Master) Book. 
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The BoyV Own 


1 

A 

N 

(Neighbour) 

Bishop. 

& 

* 

O 

(Overleaper) 

Knigbt. 


i 

P 

(Pawn) 

Pawn. 


Value of the Pieces 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Answers to Easy Arithmetical 
Puzzles. 

(See paye 16J 
The Three Pilgrims. 


Approximately in numbers: 

P==l, 0=3, N=3, M=5, LrrlO ; K is in¬ 
valuable, but its fighting power is about 3. 


The men should be placed thus :— 



The Pawn moves straight forward in its file, 
but takes diagonally in a forward direction to 
the right and left; all the other pieces take in 
the same way as they move—namely, forward 
and backward, on the right and left. 

The Iv moves straight or obliquely, one square 
at a time ; the 0 moves to the third square of 
another colour ; the other three officers move 
one or more squares—namely, the L straight or 
diagonally, the M straight, and the N diago¬ 
nally. 

'. The . object of the game is to checkmate the 
King—namely, to attack it so that it cannot 
move and that the attacking piece cannot be 
taken. When the K is in check (is attacked), 
then it must either move away or the checking 
piece must be taken, or a piece must be inter¬ 
posed between the K and the checking piece. 

The movements will be learned from the 
following games. 

White or Black can begin by moving either 
of the 8 Pawns or one of the 2 Overleapers, 
which gives a choice of 20 moves to each player— 
namely, the 0 on the square bl can move to a3 
or c3, the one on gl to f3 or h3 ; the Pawn on 
d2 can move to d3 or d4, but afterwards only 
one square forward in the same file. So it is 
with all the other Pawns —namely, the one on 
f7 can move, to f6 or fo. The first few moves 
constitute the. opening, of which we will now 
show one in common use—namely, the so-called 
Italian game, or the giuoco piano. White be¬ 
gins by playing the P from e2 to e4, and Black 
answers the same, namely :— 


White. 

1, Pe2- e4 

2, O gi-f3 


Black. 
P e7—e5 


This 0 on f3 attacks the P on e5, and Black 
must either guard this P or make a counter¬ 
attack. It can be guarded in six wavs—namely, 
by P d7 to d6, P 17—f6, O b8—c6", N f8-d6, 
or L d8 to e7, fG or g5. A counter-attack 
would be 0 g8—f6. Only two of the six de¬ 
fences are considered good ones—namely, the' P 
to d6 or the O to c6 ; the latter is the move in 
the giuoco piano, therefore 


2, O b8—c6 


White has now a choice of 27 moves, of which 
the following is considered the best 


3, N fl—c4, Nf8-c5 


(To be continued.) 


There were 8 loaves between the 3 men, giving 
2§ to each as a share. The first, therefore, had 
to give to. the third 2J loaves out of his 5 ; the 
second only J of a loaf out of his 3. It is plain, 
then, that the money must be divided not in 
the proportion of 5 to 3, but of 2^ to of 

7 to 1. The first pilgrim would receive seven- 
pence, the second a penny. 


Cats and Rats. 

Three cats killing three rats in three minutes 
means each eat killing its rat in three minutes ; 
a hundred cats would therefore kill a hundred 
rats in the same time, and in 100 minutes would 
kill 33 times as many, and one minute to spare. 
Answer, 3,300. One ingenious calculator brings 
out the result 3,333^. 


Cheap Cattle. 

The answer is 19 cows, 1 sheep, and 80 pigs. 
Did you do this by guessing, by trying different 
numbers, or by algebra ? Here is the simple 
equation :—(1) x cows -f y sheep + s pigs = 100. 
But (putting the price in shillings) (2) lOOz-f- 
20?/ + z= 2,000. Multiply (1) by 20, . •. (3) 
20x + 20 y + 20z = 2,000, . *. comparing (3) and (2) 
20a: + 207/ + 20s = 100a; + 20 y + z. Strike out the 
20 y, .*. 20a: + 20s = 100a: + z, or 80a:=19s, .*. x : 
z :: 19 : 80 ; and as x and s must be whole 
numbers, and their sum must not exceed 100, 
they must equal 19 and 80 respectively, .*. y — 1 
to make up the 100 of this remarkably cheap 


Answer to Pictorial Proverb .—“ Forewarned 
is forearmed.” 

<kh - ■ - 

Miniature Yachts. 

Several correspondents have asked us to ex¬ 
plain the sails, with their positions, names, etc., 
of miniature yachts, and we have much pleasure 
in meeting their wishes. Before long we hope 
to find space for a description, with the needful 
illustrations, not only of a full-rigged ship, but 
also of the leading types of vessels. 

Miniature yachts, when rigged as schooners, 
have foretop-masts and maintop-masts, and fore¬ 
top-sails and maintop-sails. Both topsails are 
secured to short “sprits,” or poles, and are 
hoisted from deck. The stay from the foremast 
to the mainmast is called the “ spring-stay,” and 
in changing the vessel’s course, the 1‘oretop-sail 



is lowered till it can pass under the spring-stay, 
and then it is brought up on the other side. 
Ratlines are never used on the shrouds. Only 
the larger vessels use cross-trees, or “ spreaders, ” 
as they are called ; and in every case the top¬ 
mast "back-stays always come to the deck, and 
are fastened just abaft (to the rear) of the shroud. 
Such schooners also have a stay from the top of 
the maintop-mast to the top of the mainmast. 

This outline drawing gives the position of the 
sails commonly used in miniature yachts : 1 is 


the mainsail, 2 the maintop-sail, 3 the foresail, 
4 the foretop-sail, 5 the staysail, 6 the jib, 7 the 
flying-jib. The first mast is called the foremast, 
the short mast above the foretop-mast. The 
second mast is the mainmast, and the one above 
it is the maintop-mast. Two shrouds are given 
to each mast, and one backstay to each topmast. 
The dotted lines show how the foretop-sail passes 
the spring-stay and the top of the foresails, and 
shows how the jibs pass each other, one lapping 
over the other. This is an outline of the sails 
and standing rigging only, the running rigging 
being omitted for the sake of clearness. 


Rebus. 



What well-known historical personage is this ? 



What grammatical point does this represent l 



Corrcsimnbcncc. 



F. S. (Birmingham.)—The blanching of the extremities 
is probably a sign that you have been quite long 
enough in the water. Sojne constitutions do not 
admit of immersion for any length ot time. We can¬ 
not tell you of anything to prevent it, and you 
would do well promptly to take heed of Nature’s 
warning. 

Inquirer (Ipswich).—Certainly. Why not ? 

Peacock.— We do not like to recommend particular 
dealers. It might look like undue favouritism. 
Consult the directory, or the cover of our Monthly 
Part, and if you do not find what you want wiit© 
again, repeating your question. 

A. II c.— We really cannot give you the addresses o 
persons “ willing to buy used English penny postage 
ftamps.” We should say you would have some diffi¬ 
culty in finding any such persons. 

E. W. R. (Radcliffe.)—Boils, etc., are often the effect 
of causes that lie deeper than the surface, and need 
proper medical treatment. Amateur doctoring is 
usually a great mistake. 

AmrrRER (Stratford).-Yes; all the back numbers, 
v ith the coloured and other plates, are still in print, 
and may be obtained by order through your book- 







































THE RED MAN’S REVENGE; 

A TALE OF THE BED RIVER FLOOD, 
By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Lifeboat“Post Haste” etc. 


CHAPTER III.—THE PURSUIT BEGUN”. 

T here is something delightfully exhila¬ 
rating in a chase, whether it be after 
man or beast. How the blood careers ! 
How the nerves tingle ! But you know all 
about it, reader. We have said sufficient. 

There was enough of righteous indigna¬ 
tion in Victor’s bosom to have consumed 
Petawanaquat, and ground enough to jus¬ 
tify the fiercest resolves. Was not the 
kidnapper a redskin—a low, mean, con¬ 
temptible savage P Was not the kidnapped 
one his brother—his “own” brother? 



Victor and Ian on the Shore of Lake Winnipeg. 
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And such a brother ! One of a thousand, 
with mischief enough in him, if rightly 
directed, to make half a dozen ordinary 
men ! The nature of the spirit which ani¬ 
mated Victor was obvious on his com¬ 
pressed lips, his frowning brows, his 
gleaming eyes. The strength of his mus¬ 
cles was indicated by the foam that fled 
from his paddle. 

Ian Macdonald was not less excited, but 
more under self-control than his friend. 
There was a fixed look in his plain but 
pleasant face, and a tremendous sweep in 
his long arms as he plied the paddle, that 
told of unfathomed energy. The canoe 
being a mere egg-shell, leaped forward at 
each quick stroke “ like a thing of life.” 

There was no time to lose. They knew 
that, for the Indian had probably got a 
good start of them, and, being a powerful 
man, animated by the certainty of pursuit 
sooner or later, would not only put his 
strength but liis endurance to the test. 
If they were to overtake him it must be by 
superhuman exertion. Lake Winnipeg was 
twenty miles off. They must catch up the 
Indian before he reached it, as otherwise it 
would be impossible to tell in which direc¬ 
tion he had gone. 

They did not pause to make inquiries of 
the settlers on the banks by the way, but 
they hailed several canoes, whose occu¬ 
pants said they had seen the Indian going 
quietly down stream some hours before— 
alone in his canoe ! 

“ Never mind, Vic, push on,” said Ian ; 
“ of course he would make Tony lie flat 
down.” 

The end of the settlement was passed, 
and they swept on into the wilderness be¬ 
yond. Warming to their work, they con¬ 
tinued to paddle hour after hour—steadily, 
persistently, with clockwork-regularity of 
stroke, but never-decreasing force. To 
save time they, as it were, cut off comers 
at the river-bends, and just shaved the 
points as they went by. 

“Have a care, Ian! ” exclaimed Victor, 
at one of these places, as his paddle touched 
the bottom. “ We don’t draw much water, 
to be sure, but a big stone might—hah ! ” 

A roar of dismay burst from the youth 
and his companion as the canee rasped over 
a stone. 

We have said that the birch canoe was 
an egg-shell. The word is scarcely figura¬ 
tive. The slightest touch over a stone has 
a tendency to rip the bark of such a slender 
craft, or break off the resinous gum with 
which the seams are pitched. Water began 
to pour in. 

“Too bad !” exclaimed Victor, flinging 
his paddle ashore, as he stepped over the 
side into water not much above his ankles, 
and pulled th.e canoe slowly to land. 

“ An illustration of the proverb, ‘The 
more haste the less speed,’ ” sighed Ian, as 
he stepped into the water, and assisted in 
lifting the canoe tenderly to dry ground. 

“ Oh, it’s all very well for you to take it 
philosophically, but you know our chance 
is gone. If it was your brother we were 
after you wouldn’t be so cool.” 

“ He is Elsie’s brother,” replied Ian, 
“ and that m&kes me quite as keen as if he 
were my own, besides keeping me cool. 
Come, Vic, don’t be cross, but light the 
fire and get out tbe gum.” 

While he spoke Ian was actively untying 
a bundle whioh contained awls and wat- 
tape, a small pliable root, with which to 
repair the injury. The gum had to be 
' melted, so that Victor found some relief to 
his feelings in kindling a fete. The break 
■Was not a bad one. With nimble fingers 
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Ian sewed a patch of bark over it. While 
that was being done, Victor struck a light 
with flint and steel and soon had a blazing 
firebrand ready. 

“ Hand it here, Vic,” said Ian. 

He covered the stitches with melted 
gum, blew the charcoal red-hot, passed it 
here and there over the old seams where 
they exhibited signs of leakage, and in 
little more than half an hour had the 
canoe as tight as a bottle. Once more 
they embarked and drove her like an arrow 
down stream. 

But precious time had been lost, and it 
was dark when they passed from the river 
and rested on the bosom of the mighty 
fresh-water sea. 

“ It’s of no use going on without know¬ 
ing which shore the redskin has followed,” 
said Ian, as he suddenly ceased work and 
rested his paddle on the gunwale. 

“It’s of no use to remain where we 
are,” replied the impatient Victor, looking 
back at his comrade. 

“Yes, it is,” returned Ian, “the moon 
will rise in an hour or so and enable us to 
make observations; meanwhile we can rest. 
Sooner or later we shall be compelled to 
rest. It will he a wise economy of tune to 
do so now when nothing else can be 
done.” 

Victor was so tired and sleepy by that 
time that he could scarcely reply. Ian 
laughed quietly and shoved the canoe 
among some reeds, where it lay on a soft 
bed. At the same time he advised his 
companion to go to sleep without delay. 

More than half asleep already, he obeyed 
in silence,waded to the shore, and sat down 
on a bank to take off his moccasins. In 
this position and act he fell asleep. 

“Hallo!” exclaimed Ian, co m i n g up 
with the paddles and pemmican hag; ‘ ‘ too 
soon, Vic, too soon, lad ” (he tumbled him 
over on the bank); “come, one mouthful 
of grub first, then off with the moccasins, 
and down we go.” 

Victor picked himself up with a yawn. 
On ordinary occasions a backwoodsman 
pays some little attention to the comforts 
of his encampment, but our heroes were in 
no condition to mind such trifles. They 
pulled off their wet moccasins, indeed, and 
put on dry ones, but having done that they 
merely groped in the dark for the flattest 
piece of ground in the neighbourhood, 
then each rolled himself in his blanket and 
lay, or rather fell, down. 

“ Hah! ” gasped Victor. 

“ Wa’s wrong ? ” sighed Ian, faintly. 

“ Put m’ shoulder ’n a puddle, ’at’s all,” 
lisped Victor. 

“T’ke t’out o’ the purl, then—oh!” 
groaned Ian. 

“ W’as ’e marrer, eh ? ” sighed Victor. 

“ On’y a big stone i’m’ ribs.” 

“ Shove ’t out o’ y’rribs ’en an’ ’old 
y’rtongue.” 

Profound slumber stopped the conversa¬ 
tion at this point, and the frogs that 
croaked and whistled in the swamps had it 
all to themselves. 

Deep tranquillity reigned on the shores 
of Lake Winnipeg during the midnight 
hours, for the voices of the frogs served 
rather t© accent than to disturb the calm. 
Stars twinkled at their reflections in the 
water which extended like a black mirror 
to the horizon. They gave out little light, 
however, and it was not until the upper 
edge of the full moon arose that surround¬ 
ing objects became dimly visible. The pale 
light edged the canoe, silvered the rooks, 
tipped the rushes, and at last, touching the 
point of Ian’s upturned nose, awoke him. 


He leaped up with a start instantly, con¬ 
scious of his situation and afraid lest he 
had slept too long. 

“ Hi ! leve 1 leve! awake! up! ” he ex¬ 
claimed in a vigorous undertone. 

Victor growled, turned on his other side 
with a deep sigh, wanted to be let alone, 
became suddenly conscious, and sprang up 
in alarm. 

“ We’re tpo late ! ” 

“No, we’re not, Vic. The moon is just 
rising, hut we must be stirring. Time’s 
precious.” 

Victor required no urging. He was 
fully alive to the situation. A few minutes 
sufficed to get the canoe ready and roll up 
their blankets, during the performance of 
which operations they each ate several sub¬ 
stantial mouthfuls of pemmican. 

Looking carefully round before pushing 
off the canoe to see that nothing was 
forgottex, Ian observed some chips of 
wood on the beach close at hand. 

“See, Vic!” he said, eagerly; “some 
one has been here—perhaps the Indian.” 

They examined the chips, which had 
been recently cut. 

“It’s not.easy to make out footprints 
here,” said Ian, going down on his knees 
the better to observe the ground; “ and so 
many settlers and Indians pass from time 
to time, having little boys with them, too, 
that— I say, look here, Vic, this little 
footmark might or might not be Tony’s, 
but moccasins are so mucb alike that—’ 

“Out o’ the light man; if you were 
made o’ glass the moon might get through 
you. Why, yes, it is Tony’s moccasin ! ” 
cried Victor, in eager excitement. “ I 
know it by the patch, for I saw Elsie put¬ 
ting it on this very morning. Look, speak, 
man! don’t yon see it? A square patch 
on the hall of the right foot! ” 

“Yes, yes; I see it,” said Ian, going 
down on his knees in a spirit of semi¬ 
worship, and putting his nose close to the 
ground. 

He would fain have kissed the spot 
that had been pressed by a patch, put on 
by Elsie, but be was “unromantic” and 
refrained. 

“Now,” he said, springing up with 
alacrity, e 1 that settles the question. At 
least it shows that there is strong proba¬ 
bility of their having taken the left shore 
of the lake.” 

“Come along, theD, let’s after them,” 
cried Victor, impatiently, pushing off the 
canoe. 

The moment she floated—which she did 
in about four inches of water—they stepped 
swiftly yet gently into her; for hark 
canoes require tender treatment at all 
times, even when urgent speed is needful. 
Gliding into deep water, they once more 
dipped their paddles, deep and fast, and 
danced merrily over the moonlit sea—for a 
sea Lake Winnipeg certainly is, being up¬ 
wards of three hundred miles long, and a 
gathering together of many waters from 
all parts of the vast wilderness of Bupcrt’s 
Land. 

After two hours of steady work they 
paused to rest. 

“Now, Ian,” said Victor, leaning against 
the wooden bar at his hack, and resting bis 
paddle across the canoe, “Venus tells me 
that the sun is about to bestir himself, and 
something within me tells me that empty 
space is a bad . stomachic; so, out with the 
pemmican bag and hand over a junk.” 

Ian drew his hunting-knife., struck it 
into the m^ss ’of meat, and chipped off a 
piece the size of his fist, which he handed 
to his comrade. 
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Probably our readers are aware that 
pemmican is made of dried buffalo meat 
pounded to shreds and mixed with melted 
fat. Being thus half-cooked in the making, 
it can be used with or without further 
cookery. Sewed up in its bag it will keep 
good for months or even years, and is 
magnificent eating, but requires a strong 
•digestion. Ian and Yictor were gifted with 
that requisite. They fed luxuriously. A 
draught from the crystal lake went down 
their unsophisticated throats like nectar, 
and they resumed their paddles like giants 
:ref reshed. 

Yenus mounted like a miniature moon 
into the glorious blue. Her perfect image 
went off in the opposite direction, for there 
was not the ghost of a zephyr to ruffle the 
deep. Presently the, sun followed in her 
wake, and scattered the battalions of 
-cloudland with artillery of molten gold. 
Little white gulls, with red legs and beaks, 
came dipping over the water, solemnly 
wondering at the intruders. The morning 
mists, rolling along before the resistless 
•monarch of day, confused the visible world 
for a time, so that between refraction and 
reflection and buoyant spiiits Yictor Bavon- 
shaw felt that at last he had found the 
realms of fairyland, and a feeling of cer¬ 
tainty that he should soon rescue his 
-brother filled him with exultation. 

But the exultation was premature. Noon 
found them toiling on, and still no trace 
of the fugitives was to be seen. 

“ What if we have overshot them ? 55 said 
Yictor. 

“ Inrpossible,” answered Ian, “theshore 
is too open for that, and I have been keeping 
a sharp look-out at every bend and bay.” 

‘ ‘ That may be true, yet Petawanaquat 
may have kept a sharper look-out and con¬ 
cealed himself when he saw us coming. 
See, here is a creek. He may have gone 
up that. Let us try. Why! there is a 
canoe in it. Hup! chive along, Ian! ” 

The canoe seemed to leap out of the 
water under the double impulse, and next 
moment almost ran down another canoe 
which was half hidden among the reeds. 
In it sat an old Inchan named Peegwish, 
and a lively y«ung French half-breed 
named Michel Boll in. They’ were both 
well known to our adventurers; old Peeg¬ 
wish — whose chief characteristic was 
owlishness—being a frequent and welcome 
visitor at the house of Ian’s father. 

“ You ’pears to be in one grand hurray,” 
exclaimed Bollin, in his broken English, 

Ian at once told the cause of their ap¬ 
pearance there, and asked if they had seen 
anything, of Petawanaquat. 

“Yes, oui, no—dat is to say. Look ’ere! ” 

Bollin pushed the reeds aside with his 
paddle, and pointed to a canoe lying bot¬ 
tom up as if it had been concealed there. 

“ Ye’s be come ’ere after duck, an’ ve 
find dat,” said the half-breed. 

An immediate investigation showed that 
Petawanaquat had forsaken his canoe and 
taken to the woods. Ian looked troubled. 
Peegwish opened his owlish eyes and looked 
so solemn that Yictor could scarce forbear 
laughing, despite the circumstances. It 
was immediately resolved to give chase. 
Peegwish was left in charge of the canoes. 
The other three soon found the track of the 
Bed Man and followed it up like blood¬ 
hounds. At first they had no difficulty in 
following the trail, being almost as expert 
as Indians in woodcraft, but soon they 
came to swampy ground, and then to stony 
places, in which they utterly lost it. Again 
and again did they go back to pick up" the 
lost trail and follow it only to lose it. 
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Thus they spent the remainder of that 
day until night put a stop to their exertions 
and crushed their hopes. Then, dispirited 
and weary, they returned to the canoes 
and encamped beside them. 

Peegwish was engaged in roasting a 
duck when they arrived. 

“ What a difference between the evening 
and the morning,” said Yictor, as he flung 
himself down beside the fire. 

“Dat is troo, an’ vat I has obsarve 
oftin,” said Bollin, looking earnestly into 
a kettle which rested on the fire. 

“Never mind, Yic,” said Ian, heartily’, 
“we’ll he at it again to-morrow, bright 
and early. We’re sure to succeed in the 
long run. Petawanaquat can’t travel at 
night in the woods any more than w r e 
can.” 

Old Peegwish glared at the fire as 
though he were pondering these sayings 
deeply. As he understood little or no 
English, however, it is more probable that 
his astute mind was concentrated on the 
roasting duck. 

(To be continued.) 


CHARLIE CONWAY’S FIRST RIJN 
WITH THE KINGSGATE HOUNDS. 



mother went to live at Kingsgate, where his 
eldest brother was already established as a 
lawyer. 

You would never have guessed that Mr. Ber¬ 
tram Conway, the grave, quiet man of business, 
and merry little romping Charlie were brothers, 
for besides the great difference in age, they were 
not the least alike. 

Bertram was dark, and there were silver 
threads already in liis smooth black hair ; while 
Charlie owned a mass of sunny curls, and a pair 
of mischievous blue eyes. The one was the 
eldest of a large family, the other the youngest. 
They were the only survivors, too, and this fact 
made Charlie seem doubly precious to Mrs. Con¬ 
way and Bertram, and led perhaps to greater 
indulgence than he would otherwise have come 
in for. 

When Charlie was ten, it was settled, to his 
great joy, that he should attend the Eev. Jolm 
Derrick’s school. He had a double reason for 
being glad. In the first place, he felt several 
inches taller at the thought that he was going 
to have a master instead of a. mistress, for he 
had hitherto been a pupil of Miss Parsons, who 
kept a preparatory school for young gentlemen 
in Kingsgate; in the second, Mr. Derrick’s 
pretty parsonage was some distance from the 
town; and between the two lay a glorious 
stretch of breezy common, with patches of 
golden gorse scattered here and there on the 
short, springy grass, over which the stout legs 
of Judy—Ills pony—would carry him morning 
ami evening bravely. Wouldn’t it bo famous ! 

As it often happens that when people antici¬ 


pate nothing hut pleasure froiqf plans in pros¬ 
pect, they get mightily disappointed, Mr. 
Conway, when he heard Charlie’s raptures, re¬ 
minded him that he must expect many cold and 
dreary rides, as well as pleasant sunshiny ones ; 
and that the common in winter would perhaps 
he hardly so attractive as in early summer 
mornings, and the long light evenings of May 
or June. 

He was assured, however, in reply, that rain, 
hail, wind, or’snow made no difference; it would 
he jolly under any circumstances. 

Mrs. Conway, hearing this enumeration of 
impending discomforts, privately resolved to 
speak to Mrs. Derrick on the subject, of dry 
garments to he in readiness when required; hut 
Bertram smiled, well pleased. He did not want 
his young brother to he a milksop. 

And so, until Charlie was about feurteejg ho 
and Judy made a daily pilgrimage to .tho par¬ 
sonage. Then, liis legs having grown consider¬ 
ably longer without any corresponding increase 
on the part of hers, he sometimes walked to 
school; and Judy, finding it impossible to gratify 
her master by increasing in-stature, seemed tp 
employ her moments of leisure in getting ''incon¬ 
veniently fat. The years ..that ^increased his 
activity and vigour told upon her in a different 
maimer. She became more wheezy than trijik- 
some, and not at all anxious for tire occasional 
leaps over the clumps of furze that were expe^jffijl 
of her. In short, Judy was growing old. 

Murmurs of her unwillingness to canter, and 
her equal disinclination to trot, frequently 
reached Mr. Conway’s ears : and Charliek heart 
had been gladdened by the assurance that before 
long he should have a better mount. He was 
rather proud of his horsemanship-since he had 
been allowed several times to rido Silver, the 
grey horse that drew the dog-cart, and on one 
or two memorable occasions Stella, his brother’s 
beautiful hunter. 

When- business permitted, Mr. Conway and 
Stella might often be seen at tho meets round 
Kingsgate. It was about the only pleasure the 
young lawyer indulged in, and people said ho 
well earned what holidays ho took, for no one 
had a better son than Mrs. Conway, -and no one 
a better brother and guardian*. than harum- 
scarum, wilful Charlie. 

Charlie did not know how true this washo 
had no idea how faithfully and unceasingly 
Bertram had watched over his interests, and 
endeavoured to supply the place of the father 
they had lost. Truth to tell, ho was apt.at this 
time to display a shade more self-sufficiency than 
was quite desirable, and, Regarding his* brother as 
a grave old fellow who had not much In common 
with himself, to resent his authority as some¬ 
thing unjustifiable, considering their.relations. 

Mrs. Conway, well aware of tire sacrifices 
Bertram had made to discharge his duty by 
her and her fatherless boy, saw this tendency 
with pain. Bertram felt it keenly, but it was 
not his habit to speak much of what he felt. 
Another reason probably why Charlie, out¬ 
spoken, and claiming sympathy with every 
grievance, failed to understand him. 

But just as matters stood thus, something 
occurred which always, I think, influenced both 
Bertram and Charlie in their after lives. 

And this was how it happened. 

One evening—or afternoon rather,. .for in 
winter school broke up earlier than when the 
days were longer—Charlie was going home. 
Judy dawdled on at her own sweet will, for 
her master, in an unusual fit of. industry, had 
taken a hook from his .satchel to look over a 
troublesome lesson for the morrow. Presently, 
however, he saw a handsome chestnut mare 
turn into the road from a hy-lane and walk 
leisurely along some distance before him. 

“Here, Judy, Judy! wake up, .old girl 
cried he ; “ if there isn’t Bert.onStellari Why, 
what a famous run they must have had ! Bert! 

I say, Bert! Halloa ! ” 

His voice rang out merrily ; a pair of im¬ 
patient heels drummed against Judy’s fat.sides; 
a sounding thwack from the "open nnil much- 
enduring grammar descended- on Judy’s broad 
back. Wi tk a snort of disgust she mended her 
pace, and overtook—in gallant style for fier— 
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the new, arrival, whose rider looked round with 
a smile. 

“ Ah ! Charlie, is it you ? I began to fancy 
Johnny Gilpin was after me. I thought you 
said Judy had forgotten how to canter.” 

“ "Well, you may guess she’s pretty much 
out of practice when that yard or two has given 
her a breather,” laughed Charlie. 

Mr. Conway looked down with an amused 
expression, fii-st at poor Judy, puffing and pant¬ 
ing, and then at the eager face uplifted to his. 

“Hot much staying power, eh?” said he. 

“ Oh, hasn’t she, though! rather too much 
staying power, I think, sometimes, when we’re 
late for school, and she won’t get on. How 
far have you been ? Did you get a famous spin ? 
Was it a good meet ? You have picked up some 
mud, anyhow.” 

and may make it much easier, if not to your 
gallant self, at all events to your horse.” 

Charlie felt nettled at his brother’s sarcastic 
tone. He answered in an off-hand way, 

“ Well, I never jumped anything yet that 
did not seem as easy as ABC, and you know 
I’ve taken the grey over a hurdle. It looks 
easy too. I’m sure I’ve often seen Major Thur- 
ton put a horse at the hedge beyond the pad- 
dock—the hedge where the pond is—and he 
hardly moved in his saddle.” 

“Most things,” said Mr. Conway, “appear 
easy when well done. It is a case of ars cst 
celare artem. There’s a nut for you to crack. ” 
“A jump from the major to the kernel,” 
cried Charlie, his good humour returning. ‘ ‘ Ars 
est celare artem means the art which conceals 
art, I know. But, I say, Bert, you can’t think 

doffing his cap in acknowledgment of the com¬ 
pliment. 

“ Oh, Bert, don’t tease ! I didn’t mean to 
be rude. But, you see, young Allen has asked 
Woodruff and me to ride over on Saturday to 
lunch, and to see his new aviary. You know 
what a swell place the Allens have, and of 
course we want to put in a good appearance. 
Woodruff's father has promised to lend him his 
horse, and I thought I would ask you for Stella, 
just for once.” 

But Mr. Conway, in spite of that persuasive- 
“ just for once,” shook his head. 

“ Vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself,” he 
quoted. “ Ho, Charlie, I cannot trust you with 
Stella,” patting her arching neck fondly ; ‘ 4 but, 
if possible, you shall have the grey.” 

{To be continued .) 



Charlie moved away a little and examined 
Stella* With a critical air. On these occasions 
Mr. Conway usually underwent a strict exami¬ 
nation attCharlie’s hands as to his own doings, 
and the doings of the field in general. 

“The ground was heavy in parts, and the 
scent not over good. Stella and. I managed to 
enjoy ourselves, however.” 

“I expect you did,” said Charlie, enviously. 
“I only wish I had the chance.” 

“Ali in good time,” replied Mr. Conway. 
* 4 When I can hear of a nice little cob that I think 
will suijjt, we’ll depose Judy, and you shall have 
a lesson in cross-country riding.” 

“ I shan’t want many lessons,” said Charlie, 
“ that’s one comfort. What is there to learn ? 
I’d follow to-morrow if I’d anything to carry 
me, and not funk the biggest fence we came to, 
I promise you.” 

4 { Very likely ; but with all the pluck in the 
world, a little practical knowledge, even in so 
small a matter (to your valiant ideas) as taking 
& big fence across country, is not to be despised, 


how glad I shall be when I do get a horse. . I'm 
more ashamed of Judy every day. She is so 
precious fat, the fellows regularly laugh at her ; 
and I assure you it’s quite hard work to tickle 
her up to anything like a respectable pace. 
And that reminds me I have.a favour to ask 
you. Oh, Bert! if you will only say yes, you 
can’t think how I shall thank you ! It’s not 
much either—” Here Charlie hesitated and 
flushed a little. 

“Out with it,” said Bert, encouragingly. 
But Charlie still hesitated. At length lie con¬ 
tinued, “ I have ridden Stella a good many 
times, haven’t I ? ” 

“Three, I think,” replied Bertram, not so 
encouragingly this time. 

“Well, if you would only lend her to me for 
an hour or two on Saturday ? ” 

“ I make no rash promise, because I may not 
have time to ride with you. ” 

“I don’t want you to,” cried Charlie, with 
more truth than politeness. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Conway, gravely 


SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

THE BOY "WHO INVENTED PENNY POSTAGE. 

A young gentleman named Coleridge, who 
afterwards gained for himself a world-wide 
reputation as a writer of poetry, was once upon 
a time walking in the English Lake district, 
when he saw a postman stop at a cottage door 
and deliver a letter to a woman, who took it 
eagerly, examined it all over carefully, and 
handed it back to the postman with a sigh. 
Alas ! she had not money enough to pay the 
heavy charge of postage which in those days had 
to be borne by the receivers of letters. . 

Coleridge stepped forward, and questioned the 
woman. She told him that the letter was from 
her brother, who had gone into another part of 
England to seek his fortune, but as she could not 
spare a shilling, the letter must go back unopened. 
Touched by the story, the poet paid the shilling, 
but when the postman had gone the woman ex- 
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plained to him that there was no occasion for his 
liberality, as she could tell the contents of the 
letter without opening it. Being too poor to 
pay postage on letters, the brother and sister 
had contrived a plan by which they could com¬ 
municate without expense—using the Post Office 
all the same ! The letter contained a blank 
sheet of paper, and this she could see by ex¬ 
amining the thin envelope carefully. As long 
as he had good news the brother continued 
to send the blank sheet once a quarter, and 
as the postage was collected on delivery there 
was no need for the sister to do more than 
examine the letter and return it, pleading 
poverty. Thus the Post Office was uncon¬ 
sciously bearing intelligence from brother to 
sister free of charge by a very clever deception. 

This story reached the ears of a gentleman 
named Hill, who had been a schoolmaster, but 
was then the secretary to an Australian com¬ 
pany. Most people would have been content to 
admire or condemn the trick practised on the 
Post Office. It was a deception, and therefore, 
however clever, was wrong. But Mr. Hill was 
of opinion that in a country like England it 
ought to have been possible for a brother to 
write to a sister at a less charge than a shilling. 
The story remained in his mind ; ho turned the 
subject over, and the more he thought of it the 
more convinced was ho that the Post Office 
needed reform. People who don’t think have a 
vague notion that the great discoveries of science 
and the improvements which add to our comfort 
and happiness are as much due to happy 
thoughts as to anything else. How all the men 
who have done great work in the world, and 
who have made their names famous, began to 
think for themselves early in life. Mr. Hill did 
—Faraday did—Stephenson, Rennie, Smeaton, 
and all those who have, even in our own time, 
worked their way to fame, had to think hard. 
One of the great objects of the Boy’s Own is to 
make the boys of Great Britain think, and that 
they are doing so to some purpose, is proved by 
the long lists of Certificate Winners published 
in these pages so frequently. What will happen 
when the girls begin we can hardly imagine, see¬ 
ing that they have already shown themselves 
able and willing to compete successfully with 
the boys. 

Rowland Hill was born on December 3, 1795, 
at Kidderminster, where his forefathers had lived 
for many generations. The family was poor— 
so poor that every penny -was a consideration, 
and it became with them a sort of science ‘ ‘ to 
make fourpence do as much as others make 
fourpence-halfpenny do.” 

The children were very fond of airing their 
opinions. As there were six sons and two 
daughters, there must have been considerable 
noise at meal times, although nothing stronger 
than water was ever drunk there, and though 
the conversation was unlimited, the food was 
not. Young Rowland had read Miss Edgeworth’s 
stories when he was very young. He liked them 
■so much that he read them over and over again, 
•and he made up his mind to follow the example 
of the characters she painted who had done 
something to raise and benefit the world. Of 
►course all this was very romantic, and the sight 
of a young gentlemai?. in short jacket and bare 
legs talking to his brothers and sisters about 
improving mankind, must have been amusing. 
He used to laugh at the remembrance of it him¬ 
self afterwards, but for all that the aim was high 
•and good, and it was the seed which bore fruit 
in after years. 

Then, he had a great passion for arithmetic. 
He would lie on the hearth-rug before the fire 
.and work out sums by the hour. He was a very 
weakly child, and not being able to join in the 
more boisterous and dangerous amusements of 
his brothers, he was driven to find amusement 
at home. He tried his hand at making models 
■of water mills, and things of that sort, and in 
all that he did he was still learning that grand 
lesson of life for all time—to think things out 
for himself. His mother was very tender and 
good to him. She talked with him about her 
troubles, and the poverty which pressed upon 
them so hardly. She told him the story of the 
•family history—how his father and his father’s 


father had been in good business until cruel war 
broke out with France and ruined the trade 
—how matters went from bad to worse, until, 
like the poor woman of whom Coleridge told, 
she could not bear the cost of redeeming a letter 
from the postman’s hands. 

It occurred to Mrs. Hill that as her husband’s 
business was ruined, and they could not afford to 
send their children to school, the best thing to 
do was to start a school themselves. And they 
did so. Mr. Hill was a clever man, full of 
clever ideas, but without the power to set them 
in motion. All his sons inherited his clever¬ 
ness of thought, but they inherited from their 
mother a resolute will which made them cling 
to their ideas and work them out slowly and 
surely. It is wonderful what poverty has done 
in the moulding of great characters. It obliges 
men to float above their difficulties, where 
wealth would weight them and sink them. It 
bound the family of the Hills together so that 


Some might have thought that experiment 
rather dangerous, but his sense of justice was 
such that no boy who knew him would doubt for 
an instant the sincerity of his wish. It was really 
a most remarkable school, considering how slow 
schoolmasters were to adopt more humane treat¬ 
ment. One of the earliest things the present 
writer can remember is the figure of a stout 
little clergyman entering a large schoolroom, 
cane in hand, at nine o’clock every morning. 
The momentous question each day was not as to 
the state of preparation of the boys, but the 
state of the master’s temper. Woe betide the 
classes when that reverend face wore a clouded 
look. This is but a faint picture of the state of 
English schools at the beginning of the present 
century, and it may be said with truth that we 
owe to Rowland Hill the origin of our present 
wiser plan. The illustrious Dr. Arnold, 
although born in the same year as Rowland 
Hill, was only leaving Winchester when the 





the good of one was the good of all, and they ( 
stuck to one another through life in weal and in : 
woe. 

At the age of twelve Rowland Hill began to 
teach in his father’s school. He was only half ^ 
educated himself then. He was just the age 
when other boys begin their career at public 
schools ; but, although called upon to teach 
others, he did not neglect to teach himself. 
Whenever he could snatch a spare half-hour he 
read, and when he was not reading he was 
thinking. Whilst still a mere youth, Rowland 
and his brother Matthew began to have thoughts 
of improving their father’s school. Rowland 
was even from his earliest days a reformer, but 
we must certainly admire his resolute efforts to 
reform himself first. When he took the com¬ 
mand of the school he showed the boys that it 
was possible for them to govern themselves, 
lie was daring enough to give up corporal 
punishment altogether, and yet his rule was 
more dreaded than the- heaviest ferule. To 
show how thorough he was, he announced to the 
boys that to govern others it was necessary first 
to govern ourselves, and as he knew that his 
temper was hot and sometimes fiery, he invited 
them, whenever they saw him out of temper, to 
remind him of the fact before the entire school. ■ 


other was working out his bold plan for the go¬ 
vernment of his school. The pupils were formed 
into a kind of parliament, of which the masters 
composed what might be called the upper house. 
Questions and rules were debated lreely, and 
the laws of the school were drawn up and 
sanctioned by this assembly. “ By juries and 
committees, by marks, and by appeals t# a sense 
of honour, discipline was maintained,” said an 
old boy many years afterwards. The plan had 
defects, and it was found necessary to alter it in 
many ways, but it stands out as a mark of the 
man’s genius, and showed a power of arrange- 
ment and a boldness of design such as might 
well make so young a man famous. After some 
years he moved his school to London. There 
lie would have succeeded had not his health 
broken down from sheer hard work. He would 
work for months together fifteen, sixteen, and 
sometimes seventeen hours a day, not even 
taking his usual vacation rest. He had to give 
up teaching and go in search of health, and 
after some years was appointed secretary to 
the South Australian Colonisation Society. 

It was at this time that his thoughts were 
directed, by the story of the poet Coleridge, to 
the question of the charges made for transmit¬ 
ting letters. We can hardly understand now 
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how'such absurd charges could be made, or how 
tho-publiocoiild have borne them so long. A let¬ 
ter from London to Brighton cost eightpence; to 
Edinburgh, Is. ltd. Two separate pieces of 
tissue- paper, enclosed in an envelope,, were 
charged double these, rates, although you might 
write as bulky a. letter as you pleased, provided 
you only used one sheet of paper. Members of 
Parliament had the privilege of franking a 
certain"number of their own and their friends’ 
letters, which was done by the Member 
writing his name on the outside. The poor 
could not pay, and could seldom get their 
letters- franked, so that the very people who 
ought to have been considered were obliged 
to wait for news of distant friends until it fil¬ 
tered slowly down to them through travellers, or 
came smuggled by some other means than the 
pcrst Besides all this, there was a department 
in. the Post Office where letters were opened and 
examined, and the most private information 
became the- property of inquisitive officials. 
For twenty years‘thi?system had remained un- 
&nftredt Then Rowland Hill brought the powers 
ot u his. mind to bear upon the subject, and, 
Iiker tfio' wave of a magician’s wand, the 
antiquated Post Office became young, vigorous, 
and useful. But the magician whose wand 
brought alL this'change about, had toiled early 
and late for many months before he discovered 
the- secret. He had never been in a Post 
Office^ except to post a letter, in his life. Ho 
bad to gain his information by slow degrees, 
and although thousands of people were under 
th$ impression that the idea of a penny postage 
wished iKto" Rowland Hill’s mind by a lucky 
chance-} wc know now that it was the result of 
laborious' investigation. 

After long and patient study he discovered 
thu astonishing fact that the cost of conveying a 
letter from Edinburgh to London was less than 
a* penny—much less —in fact only the 3 6th part 
qf penny: This was the grand discovery which 
changed everything—this was the argument 
for a. penny postage which overcame all objec¬ 
tion,, and gave the poor man the same rights and 
privileges as the-peer. 

The-present penny postage was introduced on 
fbo 10th January, 1840, and proved a boon 
to the entire civilised world. 

It was only natural that when a mere out¬ 
sider, a man with a craze, talked of doing such 
strange.things, the people inside the Post Office 
should look on him, and his fancies, with sus¬ 
picion. And yet- he lived to prove the truth of 
all his statements, and the worth of his crazy 
ideas. Last year nearly one thousand five hun¬ 
dred millions-of letters passed through the Post 
Office.- One objection to Mr. Hill’s scheme was 
a prophecy in itself, uttered by the Postmaster- 
General in the House of Lords : “ The walls of 
the-Post Office would hurst,” he said; “the 
whole- area in which the building stands would 
not be-large enough to receive- the clerks and 
the* letters,” They have bursts—long since, and 
the- area has enlarged beyond his wildest fears, 
happily for all of us. 

VVe- need not follow Mr. Hill’s career very 
closely after this. He was appointed by the 
Government to superintend the carrying out of 
bis plans, but bo was not well treated by those 
who willingly used his genius, hut were slow to 
regard it at. - its proper worth. Indeed, after two 
years tho Government turned him adrift, but a 
national, penny subscription was raised, and 
&13,OOdVpresented to him at a public dinner. 
Four .years afterwards he- was reinstated, and 
under great difficulties he carried on his reforms, 
being justly honoured by the country, although 
hindered by red-tape within tho Post Office 
itself. 

For many years he worked on at Post Office 
reform, and then, having given the best years of 
his life-and the best efforts of his mind to his 
country, he retired full of honours, in 1864, to 
enjby a well-earned repose. The Queen had made 
him* Knight CommandeT of the Bath four years 
before, and he retired on his full salary of 
.-62,00Cf per annum; and a grant of £20,000. A 
very few weeks before his death the Corpora¬ 
tion of London presented him with the Freedom 
of the City in a golden casket, which bore de¬ 
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vices of his great triumph. On one side was a 
facsimile of the first postage-stamp envelope, 
and underneath the present penny stamp. The 
old man shed tears of genuine pleasure at so 
touching and beautiful a proof of public grati¬ 
tude. His strength was for some time failing ; 
he suffered much, hut was patient, and resigned 
through it all, passing away unconsciously on 
the 27th of August last, in his eighty-fourth 
year. A national subscription has already been 
suggested by the Lord Mayor. A penny from 
each person in this country who writes or re¬ 
ceives letters would he a fund sufficient for all 
purposes, and we feel sure the readers of the 
Boy’s Owx Paper will not grudge their 
pennies in such a cause. 

--o<>o>o- 

THE AMATEUR DOMINIE. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of “ A Tale Told in a Train “ The 
Bogle,” etc. 

CHAPTER III. 

FTETt din¬ 
ner I felt 
“s ome- 
what re¬ 
freshed,” 
like the 
York¬ 
shire far¬ 
mer when 
he had 
con¬ 
sume d 
the best 
part of a 
goose; 
and as I 
went 
down to 
afternoon 
school, it 
was with 
a dogged 
determi- 
n a. t i o n 
not to let 

these urchins get the upper hand of me. I 
saw now that I had been too hasty in con¬ 
demning those pedagogues who have re¬ 
course to painful means of^keeping order 
among their pupils; and tnough I still 
hoped to be able to manage by the arts of 
persuasion, I told myself that, if the worst 
came to the worst, the hoys should have 
rea-son to know that I was not a person to he 
trifled with. 

When I entered the school gates, looking 
as much like a disciplinarian as I could, a 
pleasant surprise came to unbend my brow. 
The red-headed youth ran to meet me, 
holding out a small bouquet in which a full¬ 
blown sweet-william was surrounded by 
marigolds, orange lilies, and another kind 
of gaudy flower that had a rather unplea¬ 
sant smell. This ho handed over to me 
with a friendly smile, and I gladly accepted 
it as a peace-offering, showing that, after 
all, Rufus bore no malice against me for my 
unjust suspicions of him. I was going to 
carry it off to lay on my desk, hut this was 
not enough. 

Here’s a pin,” he said, grinning from 
ear to ear in his exuberant good nature ; 
and I found I was expected to fasten the 
gorgeous bunch on my coat with a very 
skewer of a pin which he had brought from 
home for this purpose. 

Being aperson somewhat precise and choice 
in my attire, I should have preferred a less 
remarkable ornament, but it was impossible 
to refuse what was offered in such a spirit, 



so, thus gaily bedizened, I appeared at my 
desk, like a victim decked out for the sacri¬ 
fice. 

This was a fair start, and I wa3 in hopes 
that the afternoon would pass off better than 
the morning. Our time now was to be 
devoted to arithmetic and mathematics. 
So, after a little delay, we got seated down, 
with our slates and set to work at sums of 
the kind that in this very room had puzzled 
so many thousands of young heads ever 
since, in King Edward Yl’s time, the first 
generation of grammar-school boys may 
have thumbed John Mollis’s black letter 
“Ground of Arts,” and given right and 
wrong answers to such questions as, “ If 
it should chance a captain which hath 40,000 
soldiers to be enclosed with his enemy, that 
he could have no fresh purveyance of 
victuals, and that the victuals which he 
had would serve that army but only three 
weeks, how many men should he dismiss 
to make the residue serve but three* 
months ? ” 

The question which soon became chiefly 
presented to my mind was,—If a master has 
twenty-five boys to teach for two hours, 
how much victuals should he go without 
till it is all over ? In other words, I found 
that after dinner was not the best time for 
teaching, and that the same cause produced 
apparently a different effect on my pupils. 
That which had made mo dull, had made 
them bold. The more I grew sleepy and 
cross and disinclined for exertion, the more 
they showed themselves fidgety, and tricky, 
and active at everything but their work, 
just as if they had all been dining upon 
quicksilver. There was only one knot of 
them, at the farthest comer, who would 
sit still and keep their eyes upon their 
slates, and I am sorry to say, from a sub¬ 
sequent examination of the said slates, I 
had reason to think they were studying 
the game of noughts and crosses rather 
than the Rule of Three. 

I believe, however, that things would 
have gone less far wrong that afternoon 
if I had not, to shake off the drowsiness 
which possessed me and to awaken the 
interest of the boys, advised myself to 
relax my magisterial dignity, and given 
them some amusing problems, such as, 
“ If a cheese weighs seven pounds and half 
its own weight, how much does it weigh 
in all?” and, “If ten lions can eat ten 
jackals in ten minutes, how many lions 
would it take to eat sixty jackals in half 
an hour?” 

This familiar way of conveying instruc¬ 
tion opened the floodgates of the pent-up 
jocularity of such boys as Freckles, who 
took to asking me if I knew how many 
cows’ tails would reach to the moon, and 
so forth, so that I had to return to my 
serious manner, and abruptly put a stop to 
this unseemly talk. But it is easier to set 
hoys agog for idleness and impudence than, 
to bring them back again within the 
hounds of order ; and from that false step 
on my part I found the restless spirits of 
my form running away with it, and me on 
the back of it, till after all it seemed ab¬ 
solutely necessary to use the curb. 

I contrived to hold them in something 
like constraint for some time, during which 
I had not the whole number to deal with 
at once, one division leaving me for half 
an hour to take a French lesson. When 
this was over, they came back one by one, 
straggiingin at intervals for several minutes 
or so, an irregularity which I guessed that 
their proper master would not have per¬ 
mitted. So, on sending the other half to 
take their place, I desired them to come 
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back all at once and without a minute’s 
delay 

They obeyed my orders most literally. 
As the clock struck, the door of the room 
was burst open, and the whole crowd 
rushed in, struggling to get to their places 
with a great affectation of not losing a 
moment. The result of this was a scene of 
uproar and confusion; and I did not re¬ 
quire the sly merriment which they scarcely 
thought it worth while to conceal, to in¬ 
form me that my order was being made 
game of. 

“Go back!” I shouted. “Leave the 
room every one of you, and enter it in an 
orderly fashion.” 

The tide of boys ebbed out again, and 
there was a minute’s pause, during which 
they might be heard whispering behind 
the door. Then it was opened, and they 
presented themselves, this time marching 
slowly in single file with their heads erect 
and as solemn an expression as they could 
throw into their chubby countenances. Of 
course this, too, was done in ridicule of 
me, but it was difficult to know how I 
couhl find fault with it. 

The only thing to be done was to pretend 
to be satisfied, and to call them all up to 
say their Euclid, wishing that I could 
assume something of the terrible majesty 
of my own old mathematical master, at 
whose very word or look the most rebellious 
yoilngster unfailingly felt ready to jump 
out of his skin. I even made shift to recall 
and repeat some of the phrases with which 
he had so often made my schoolfellows’ 
knees tremble. 

“ I tell you I won’t have it! Do you 
think I don’t see you, sir ? No more of 
this folly! Have a care what you are 
about! ” 

But such fulminations came flat and 
feeble from my lips. The jay strutting in 
the peacock’s feathers, the other animal 
braying in the lion’s skin, the fat easy 
suitors trying to bend the bow of Ulysses, 
did not make such a poor figure as I did 
in the vain attempt to conjure with the 
incantations of this fierce teacher of the 
old school. These graceless urchins, once 
having got to the windward of my 
authority, grew more and more presump¬ 
tuous, till it took all my theories to restrain 
myself from falling upon them and boxing 
the ears which were so deaf to entreaties 
and commands. For the first hour the 
difficulty with me had been to keep awake, 
for the second it was to keep my temper. 

It is as hard for me to describe as it was 
then to repress all the little pieces of im¬ 
pudence which they passed upon my in¬ 
experience and unmasterfulness, if I may 
coin the word. Now there would be 
a constant dropping of books from one 
end of the line to the other, and I 
felt certain that it was done on pur¬ 
pose. Then they would all take to 
twiddling their thumbs in concert, and 
when I forbade this, the next trick was a 
general fit of yawning. Every minute 
some one would ask a foolish question in a 
deferential tone which gave me no handle 
to lay hold of, however suspicious I might 
be that it was only done to bother me and 
waste time. And the kicking, shuffling, 
and whispering which went on among 
them all would have tried the patience of 
a saint, if indeed any saint ever had the 
patience to take charge of a dozen school¬ 
boys for ten minutes. Hercules himself 
would have found it easier to cut off the 
ever-renewed heads of that hydra of his 
than to put a stop to all the ebullitions of 
unruliness which made me think that if 


these were fair specimens of boys, a 
gigantic asylum should at once be pro¬ 
vided at the national cost for the benefit of 
demented dominies. 

All I could do. was to make the best of 
it, drawing a triangle or two on the black¬ 
board, and going through the weary form 
of explaining a proposition to an audience 
that could scarcely be brought to give me 
even a show of attention. Already the 
hour of release was close at hand, and I 
was hoping to get through my ungrateful 
task without any outburst of anger, for I 
was too cross to trust myself to be angry; 
but an unlucky accident brought about an 
explosion. 

I had just wiped my board clean, and 
was drawing on it a mathematical puzzle 
by the exhibition of which I expected to 
be able to keep the boys decently quiet 
for a few minutes, when my squint-eyed 
friend of the morning, whose vision had 
been wandering obliquely everywhere but 
where it ought to have been fixed, sud¬ 
denly dashed out of his place, crying, 

“ A mouse ! a mouse! ” 

Instantly the whole form broke loose 
like a pack of hounds, and heedless of my 
presence, mingled in a wild hunt after the 
tmy quadruped which had so rashly ven¬ 
tured into such a place,. Bushing here 
and there round the room, vaulting across 
desks, dragging aside forms, tumbling over 
each other, flinging books and whatever 
other missiles came to hand at the scam¬ 
pering mouse, laughing, shouting, scream¬ 
ing, and sprawling in all directions, they 
turned the arena of my serious labours 
into a wild bear-garden, at the tumultuous 
confusion of which any respectable Bruin 
would have been shocked and shamed. 

For the moment I was taken aback; then 
I tried to raise my voice above the din, 
commanding order, but I might as well 
have whispered to the winds. And, for all 
their eagerness, they were not too anxious 
to put an end to this Doisy diversion. 

“Don’t kill it, you donkey,” I heard 
Freckles exclaim to the Bed Head, when 
he had just made a furious whack at the 
prey with a ruler. 

I really could not tolerate this; my 
indignation might well boil over at such a 
point. I plunged into the crowd, scattered 
it with vigorous shoves, collared the most 
ardent followers of the chase, silenced the 
bawlers with threats of an immediate ap¬ 
peal to the head master, and thus in a 
short time succeeded in driving the boys to 
their seats, laughing on one side of their 
faces, and trying to reduce the other to an 
expression of due propriety as they saw 
that I was at last angry in earnest. 

Their boisterousness vanished like the 
effervescence of a tumbler of soda-water. 
After a few faint giggles, an uneasy silence 
fell upon them all as they saw that I sat 
silent too. This impressed them more 
than if I had broken out into wrathful 
words and blows, for schoolboys are easily 
foiled when you bring unfamiliar weapons 
against them. I was thinking how I 
should deal with this matter; annoyed as 
I was, I would not allow myself to be 
hasty. It appeared that in spite of all my 
efforts, I could not do without punishment, 
but I did not wish to give up a favourite 
theory of mine that the punishment must 
be one w’hich the master should share as 
well as the boys. 

After careful reflection I made them a 
little speech, to the effect that they had 
been trying to misbehave themselves and 
take advantage of me as a stranger; that, 
however, they were very much mistaken if 


they thought I would permit this sort of 
thing; and that, to teach them better man¬ 
ners for the future, they would all have to 
stay in with me and do some extra work 
after school hours. 

I had the whip hand of them now, and 
they looked very blank for the rest of the 
hour, and blanker still when they saw the 
other boys gleefully streaming out to the 
river or the cricket-field, and making 
mocking gestures through the barred win¬ 
dows as if it heightened their pleasure to 
insult the misfortune of my little band of 
prisoners, who from within looked wistfully 
after them. 

“Please, sir,” quoth Freckles, with his 
best face on, “ we will be so good, if you 
let us off this time.” 

But I, inexorable, deigned no answer. 
Was not firmness the great point in a ruler 
of boys and men, and had I not pushed 
indulgence far enough? On the black¬ 
board I set down six knotty proportion 
sums, which must be worked out and 
neatly copied by every one of the young 
rebels before they left the room. Having 
set them on this task, I took a book and 
began to read. It was the hour of my 
triumph. 

Now that their freedom depended on 
themselves, my form became a perfect model 
of industry. Nothing was heard but the 
rattling of pencils and the scraping of pens. 
But with all their exertions, they were a 
longer time than I had expected over the 
six sums. And as I looked at my watch 
more than once, I began to ask myself 
whether there was any good in my staying 
all the time. The punishment would be 
quite as effectual if I left them to them¬ 
selves. The fact was that I had an en¬ 
gagement at the house of no less a person¬ 
age than the mayor of the city. I should 
have to go home to dress, and my lodgings 
were a good way off. Why, for the sake 
of a set of naughty boys, should I run the 
risk of being late ? So when the cathedral 
clock had rung another quarter, I put on 
my hat, telling my penitents' that when 
. they had finished their impositions, any of 
the boys who might be passing that way 
could leave them where I lived. 

“ Or you might hand them in at the 
mayor’s, addressed to me. I am going to 
spend the evening there,” said I, as an 
afterthought. 

I fear my motive in mentioning this was 
a mixed one. In the first place, having 
already begun to relent towards these 
abashed culprits, I wished to spare the 
unnecessary trouble of bringing any boy 
into an out-of-the-way part of the town, 
whereas the mayor’s house was close at 
hand; then, moreover, since they treated 
me with such scant reverence, I thought it 
as well for them to understand that I had 
friends in high quarters, just as Miss Tox, 
when she to^k a cab, was careful to have 
the driver informed that the lady’s uncle 
was a magistrate. 

Never did tired ploughman unyoke his 
team more willingly than I now turned 
my steps from the scene of those unac¬ 
customed labours. At last they were over 
for one day at least! I would not think 
of the morrow. How delightful was the 
fresh air in one’s face after such an after¬ 
noon’s confinement! And now I might 
look forward to the mayor’s party as an 
oasis in which I could repose my fretted 
spirit. It was comforting to reflect that 
this worthy citizen had six daughters but 
no sons. I could understand now how 
Charles Lamb’s schoolmaster was “boy- 
rid, sick of perpetual boy.” 
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I changed my dress and got in good 
time to the mayor’s, where I was not dis- 
appointed in finding a pleasant party, 
among whom I was able to forget my 
educational troubles past and to come. 
There were, indeed, one or two objection¬ 
able people, parents to certain of my tem¬ 
porary pupils, who had heard that I was 
taking Mr. Robinson’s form, and wanted 
to know how their boys got on with 
me. I avoided the conversation of these 
persons. 

The evening passed on. I was turning 
over the music for the mayor’s youngest 
daughter, as she sweetly warbled ‘ ‘ Kath- 


presented to me. Now it was my turn to j 
have all eyes fixed on me. 

I took the paper, and a glance showed 
that it was the imposition of one of my 
naughty boys. Much annoyed, I crushed 
it up and thrust it into my pocket. Stupid 
fellow to send it me thus, whereas I 
thought they would all have been made up 
into a parcel and left for me in the hall! 
And it was stupid of me to have let them 
be left here. 

Rat-tat-tat-tat ! 

Another knock, again fluttering the 
composure of the company, and the foot¬ 
man appeared for the second time with 


hastily muttered a few words of apology 
to Mrs. Mayor, and rusbed out into the 
hall to see the inside of the letter-box 
whitened by a heavy hail of impositions, 
and to hear the street door as persistently 
belaboured as the gates of Macbeth’s castle 
after Duncan’s murder. I threw myself 
on the door, but in my agitation could not 
open it till the gaping footman came to 
my assistance. Subdued sounds of laugh¬ 
ing could be heard without, but whatever 
eyes there were must have detected me 
through the flap of the letter-box, for 
when I at length burst forth I had nothing 
for my pains but a glimpse through the 



leen Mavourneen ” for us, when a tremen¬ 
dous knocking at the front door made itself 
heard throughout the house, Rat-tat-tat- 
tat ! 

Every one looked at the mayor, who, 
twirling his watch-chain, tried to dissemble 
a conscious air of official importance. Was 
this some affair of state, such as intrudes 
oven upon the leisure of men in power? 
Had some notoiious criminal been appre¬ 
hended at this hour of the night ? Was it 
a telegram from the Home Secretary ? We 
all felt rather proud than otherwise to be 
the guests of a man who had to deal with 
such matters. 

The door opened, and there entered a 
gawky slip of a footman, bearing on a 
silver salver a long folded document. His 
worship had already stretched out a hand 
to take it, but it was borne past him and 


another paper like the first, again for me. 
I had scarcely taken it, when a third and 
louder knock summoned him cnce more to 
the door. 

Judge if I was not now an object of 
general curiosity! I could almost hear 
people who did not know me whispering 
to ask what distinguished stranger they 
had among them. And the third mys¬ 
terious document was not the end of the 
shower. As I received it with a face glow¬ 
ing like Rufus’s hair, a fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth knock came in swifter and 
swifter succession, till I could no longer 
count the raps announcing the arrival of 
each fresh paper. These wretched little 
jokers had indeed hit upon a means of 
most effectual revenge. 

Overwhelmed with confusion, while 
every one was staring at me in wonder, I 


dusk of a half-dozen jackets scudding 
round the corner. Wouldn’t I have dusted 
these jackets if I had only caught them at 
that moment! 

After having been exhibited in such a 
silly light I could not again face the com¬ 
pany. Sending in my excuses by the 
servant, I took my coat and hat, and the 
detested pile of impositions, which I seized 
the very first opportunity of tearing into 
the smallest pieces. Then I wended my 
way homewards, a sadder and a wiser 
educationalist, to spend half the night 
sleepless and the other half in a horrible 
nightmarish dream, wherein I fancied my¬ 
self back in my own schooldays, suffering 
terrible things at the hands of two cruel 
masters, one of whom squinted, while the 
other had freckles and red hair. 

(To be continued.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ From Powder Monkey to Admiraletc. 
CHAPTER III.—A SAD CHAPTER IN MY LIFE. 

S I ran for the doctor I felt that I was 
engaged in a matter of life and death, 
for I had 
never seen 
mother ill be¬ 
fore. In my 
anxiety for 
her I almost 
forgot all 
about father. 

On I rushed, 
dodging in 
and out 
among the 
workmen 
going to 
their daily 
toil—there 
were not 
many other 
persons out 
at that early 
hour. Two 
three 
oimes I heard 
the cry of 
“ Stop thief I’ 1 
uttered by 
some small 
urchins for 
mischief’s 
sake, and 
•once an old 
watchman, 
who had 
over slept 
himself in 
his box, sud¬ 
denly start¬ 
ing out at¬ 
tempted to 
seize hold of 
me, fancying 
■that he was 
about to cap¬ 
ture a bur¬ 
glar, but I 
slipped away, 
leaving him 
sprawling in 
the dust and 
attempting 
to spring his 
rattle, and I 
ran on at re- 
doubled 
speed, soon 
getting out 
of his sight 
round a cor¬ 
ner. At last 
I reached Dr. 

.Holt’s house 
and rang the 
surgery bell ae hard as I could pull. It 
was s<?me time before the door was opened 
by a sleepy maidservant, who had evi¬ 
dently just hurried on her clothes. 

“ Mother wants the doctor very badly,” 
I exclaimed. “ Ask him please to come at 
once.” 

“ The doctor can’t come. He’s away 
from home, in London,” answered the girl. 
“You’d better run on to Dr. Hunt’s. 
Maybe he’ll attend on your mother.” 

I asked where Dr. Hunt lived. She told 
me. His house was some way off, but I 


found it at last. Again I had to wait for 
the door to be opened, when, greatly to 
my disappointment, the maid told me that 
Dr. Hunt had been out all night and might 
not be at home for an hour or more. 

“ Oh dear! oh dear! who then can I get 
to see poor mother ? ” I cried out, bursting 
into tears. 

“There’s Mr. Jones, the apothecary, at 
the end of the next street. He’ll go to 


your mother, no doubt,” said the maid. 
“Don’t cry, my boy. Dun on, now; the 
first turning to the left. You’ll see the 
red and green globes in his window.” 

Without stopping to hear more, off I set 
again. Mr. Jones was in his dispensary, 
giving directions to his assistant. I told 
him my errand. 

“I’ll go presently,” he answered. 
“ What’s the number ? ” 

Our house had no number, and I could 
not manage to explain its position clearly 
enough for his comprehension. 


“ Then I’ll stay, sir, and show you tho 
way,” I said. 

“ Wait a bit and I’ll be ready,” he re¬ 
plied. 

He kept me waiting, however, a cruel 
long time it seemed to me. At last he 
appeared with his silver-mounted cane in 
hand, and bade me go on. 

“ Stop ! stop, boy. I can’t move at that 
rate,” he cried out, before we had got far. 

He was a 
short stout 
man, with a 
bald head 
and grey 
hair. I had 
to restrain 
my eager¬ 
ness, and 
walked slow¬ 
er till we 
reached our 
house. Dan¬ 
cy was look¬ 
ing out at the 
door for me, 
wondering I 
had not re¬ 
turned. 

“ How is 
mother ? ” I 
asked. 

“ Yery bad, 
Peter ; very 
bad indeed, 
I’m afeared,” 
she answer¬ 
ed, almost 
ready to cry. 
Then seeing 
Mr. Jones 
stop with me 
she con¬ 
tinued, 
“ Come in, 
doctor, come 
in. You’ll try 
and cure 
missus, won’t 
you ? ” 

“I’ll cer¬ 
tainly do my 
best when I 
know what is 
the matter 
with her,” 
answered Mr. 
Jones, as he 
followed 
Dancy into 
the house. 

Mary was 
with mother. 

I stole in af¬ 
ter the doc¬ 
tor, anxious 
to hear what 
he would say 
about her. 
He made no 
remark in her 
presence, 
however, but when he came out of the 
room he observed in a low voice to Dancy, 
“You must keep her quiet. Let there 
be nothing done to agitate her, tell her 
husband when he comes in. I’ll isend 
some medicine, and pay her another visit 
in the afternoon.” 

“But it’s about her husband she’s 
grieving, sir,” said Dancy. “ He went 
away to Spithead yesterday morning and 
has never come back.” 

“Ah, that’s bad,” replied Mr. Jones. 

“ However, perhaps he will appear before 




Tom Swatridge Makes a Resolve. 
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long. If lie doesn’t, it can’t bo helped. 
You must give her the medicines, at all 
events. I’ll write the directions clearly 
for you.” 

Poor Haney had to'confess that she could 
not read. The doctor then tried to impress 
upon her how and when she was to give 
the physic. 4 

“ You’ll remember, and there can be no 
mistake,” he added, as he hurried off. 

I fancied that everything now depended 
on the arrival of the apothecary’s stuff, 
and kept running to the door looking out 
for the boy who was to bring it. He 
seemed very long coming. I had gone 
half a dozen times when I caught sight, as 
I turned my eyes the other way thinking 
he might have passed by, of Tom Swat- 
ridge stumping slowly up the street. He 
stopped when he saw me and beckoned, 
lie looked very downcast. I observed that 
he had a straw hat in his hand, and I knew 
that it was father’s. 

“How is mother?” he asked, when I 
got up to him. 

“ Very bad,” I answered, looking at the 
hat, but afraid to ask questions. 

“ The news I bring will make her worse, 
I’m afeared,” he said, in a husky voice, as 
he took my h^nd. “Peter, you had as 
good a father as ever lived, but you haven’t 
got one no w. A cutter just come in picked 
up this hat off St. Helens, and afterwards 
an oar and a sprit which both belonged to 
the wherry. I went out the first thing this 
morning to the Shi;* your father was to put 
the gentleman aboard. He had got along¬ 
side all right, for I saw the gentleman 
himself, and ho told me that he had watched 
the wherry after she shoved off till he lost 
sight of her in a heavy squall of rain. 
When it cleared off she was nowhere to be 
seen. So Peter, my poor boy, there’s no 
hope, I'm afeared, and we shall never see 
my old messmate or Hed Dore again.” 

“Oh, Tom! Tom! You don’t mean to 
say that father’s gone ! ” I cried out. 

“I’d sooner have lost another leg than 
have to say it,” answered the old man. 
“ But it must be said notwithstanding, and 
now how are we to tell mother ? ” 

I could not answer, but kept repeating 
to myself, “Gone! gone! father gone!” 
as Tom led me on to the bouse. We met 
the boy with the physic at the d^or. 

“Let Haucy give her the stuff first,” 
said the old man, thoughtfully ; “ maybe 
it will give her strength, and help her to 
bear the bad news.” 

Haney took in the bottles, while Tom 
and I remained outside. After some time 
she came out and told Tom that mother 
wanted to see him. He went in, shaking 
all over so much that I thought he would 
have fallen. I followed, when, seeing 
Mary, I threw my arms round her neck 
and burst into tears. She guessed what 
had happened even before I told her. We 
sat down, holding each other’s hands and 
crying together, while Tom went in to see 
mother. What he said I do not know, 
though I am sure he tried to break the 
news to her as gently as he could. When 
she saw the hat, which he still held in his 
hand, she knew that father was lost. She 
did not go off into fits, as Tom afterwards 
told me he thought she would, but re¬ 
mained terribly calm, and just hade him 
describe to her all that he knew. 

“I mustn’t give in,” she said at length, 
“ I have the children to look after, for if I 
was to go what would become of them ? ” 

“ While I’m able to work they shan’t 
want, missus,” answered Tom, firmly. 

“ I know what you’d wish to do, Tom ; 
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but there’s one thing won’t let you: that 
thing is liquor,” said mother. 

“ Then I’ll never touch another drop as 
long as I live, missus! ” exclaimed Tom. 
“ May God help me! ” 

“He will help you, Tom, if you ask 
Him,” said mother; “and I hope that, 
whether I live or die, you’ll keep to that 
resolution.” 

I believe that conversation with Tom did 
mother much good; it took her off from 
thinking of father. She was still, however, 
very ill, and had to keep her bed. The 
doctor came again and again; generally 
twice a day. He of course had to be 
paid, and a good deal too. There was 
nothing coming in, and poor mother be¬ 
came more and more anxious to get »ut 
and attend to her business. The doctor 
warned her that she would go at great 
risk—indeed, that she was not fit to leave 
her bed. ‘ 4 She had no money left to pay 
for food and rent and the doctor’s bill,” 
she answered, and go she must. Though 
she had no money, she had, however, 
ample credit to stock her bumboat. 

Very unwillingly Haney assisted her to 
dress. Out she would go, taking me with 
her to lay in a stock of the articles she 
required. People remarked on her changed 
looks, and some did not even know her. 
She acknowledged that she was very tired 
when we got lime, but declared that she 
should be the better for going on the 
water. 

The next morning old Tom had his boat 
ready. “I do wish, missus, that you’d 
stayed at home a few days longer,” he re¬ 
marked, looking at her. “ Howsomedever, 
as you’ve come, I hopes you’ll just take 
what I say kindly, and not be from home 
longer than you can. help. There’s dirty 
weather coming up from the south-west.” 

Tom was right. We had two ships to. 
visit. Before we- got alongside the: second 
down came the rain. But mother would 
go on, and consequently got wet through. 
Tom was very unhappy, but she said that 
she had done a good trade, and that no 
harm woulfl come of it. Unhappily, she 
was mistaken; that night she was taken 
very ill—worse than before. I fetched the 
doctor; he shook his head, and said he 
wouldn’t answer for what might happen. 
Faithful Haney was half distracted. Poor 
mother got worse and worse. At last one 
day she beckoned with her pale hand to 
Mary and me to come to her bedside. 

“I know that I am going to betaken 
from you, any dears,” she said, in a low 
voice, for she could not speak loud. “ I 
want you to promise me to be true to each 
other, to do your duty in God’s sight, and 
always to ask Him to help you.” 

“I do, mother—I do promise,” said 
Mary, the tears dropping from her eyes. 

She could scarcely speak for sobbing. 

“ I promise, too, mother, that I do! ” I 
exclaimed, in a firmer voice; and I sin¬ 
cerely intended to fulfil my promise. 

Mother was holding our hands in hers. 
She said much more to us, anxious to give 
us all the advice in her power. Haney 
came in with her medicine, after which 
she rallied, and bade us go to bed. 

I was awakened early in the morning 
by hearing Haney cry out, 

“ Euu for the doctor, Peter! run for the 
doctor ! Missus is taken worse.” 

I slipped into my clothes, and was off 
like a shot, without asking a question, or 
even looking into mother’s room. 

I rang the night-bell, for no one was np. 
At last the servant opened the door, and 
said she would call her master. 


Mr. Jones soon appeared. He had been., 
paid regularly, and when he saw me he- 
was the mor9 ready to come. Eiger as I 
was to get back, I did not like to run, 
ahead of him; and, to do him justice, he 
exerted himself to walk as fast as his 
breath would allow him. 

He asked me several questions; then I 
told him that mother had been again out 
bumming. 

“ Bad—very bad. I told her not to go. 
A relapse is a serious matter,” he remarked, 
panting and puffing between his sentences. 
“ However, we must try what can be 
done.” 

Mary met us at the door. 

‘ ‘ Mother has been breathing very hard 
since you went, Peter,” she said, “but she 
is quite quiet now.” 

The doctor’s face looked very serious 
when he heard this. He hurried into the 
room. 

“ I thought so,” I heard him remark to- 
Haney. “I could have done nothing if 
you had sent for me hours ago. The 
woman is dead.” 

“ Oh, dear ! oh, dear! what shall I do ? ” 
cried Haney, sobbing bitterly. 

‘ ‘ The sooner you let any friends the 
children may have know what has hap¬ 
pened the better, and then send for the 
: undertaker,” answered Mr. Jones. “Tho 
boy is sharp—he’ll run your errands, 
can do no more than certify the cause of 
death.” 

He hurried away without bestowing a 
look at Mary and me, as we stood holding 
each other’s hands, unable as yet to realise 
the fact that we were orphans. He had 
so many poor patients that he could not 
afford, I suppose, to exercise his compas¬ 
sionate feelings. Even when Haney after¬ 
wards took us in to see mother’s body, I 
would scarcely believe that she herself had 
been taken from us. 

I will not stop to speak of Mary’s and 
my grief. 

At last Haney, her eyes red with crying, 
sat down, with her hands pressed against 
her head, to consider what was to he done. 

“Why, I ought to have sent for him at 
once ! ” she suddenly exclaimed. “ Peter, 
run and find Tom Swatridge, and tell him 
that poor missus has gone.” 

I needed no second bidding, and, thank¬ 
ful to have something to do, I started away. 

On reaching the Hard, where I expected 
to find old Tom, I heard from some of the 
watermen that he had gone off with a faro 
to Gosport, so I had to wait for his return. 
Many of the men standing about asked me 
after mother, and seemed very sorry to 
hear of her death. I saw them talking 
earnestly together while I waited for Tom. 
Others joined them, and then went away, 
so that the news soon spread about our 
pari of the town. I had to wait a long 
time till old Tom came back with several 
persons in his boat. He pocketed their 
fares, touching his hat to each before be¬ 
took any notice of me. 

“ What cheer, Peter ? How’s the missus ? ” 
he asked, stepping on shore and dropping 
the keige to make fast his boat. ‘ ‘ I feared 
she wouldn’t be up to bmnming to-day.” 

“Mother’s dead,” I answered. 

“ Dead ! the missus dead! ” he exclaimed., 
clapping his hand to his brow and looking 
fixedly at me. “The Lord have mercy on 
us.” 

“Haney wants you, Tom,” I said. 

“I’m coming, Peter, I’m coming. I 
said I’d be a father to you and Mary, and 
I will, please God,” he replied, recovering 
himself. 
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He took ray hand, and stumped away 
towards our house. 

‘ ‘ Dick Porter, look after my boat, -will 
ye, till I comes back ? ” he said to one of 
the men on the Hard as we hurried by. 

“Ay, ay,” was the cheerful answer—for 
Dick knew where old Tom "was going. 

Not a word did the old man speak all the 
way. When we got to the house, what 
was my astonishment to find a number of 
people in the sittiug-room, one of whom, 
with note-book in hand, was making an 
inventory of the furniture! Mary was sit¬ 
ting in a corner crying, and Nancy was 
looking as if she had a mind to try and 
turn them all out. As soon as Mary saw 
me she jumped up and took my hand. 

“ What’s all this about ? ” exclaimed old 
Tom, in an indignant tone. “You might 
have stopped, whatever right you may have 
here, till the dead woman was carried to 
her grave, I’m thinking.” 

“ And others had carried off the goods,” 
answered the man with the note-book. 
“We are only acting according to law. 
Mrs. Trawl has run into debt on all sides, 
and when the goods are sold there won’t 
be five shillings in the pound to pay them, 
that I can see, so her children must take 
the consequences. There’s the workhouse 
for them.” 

“ The work’us, do ye say ? Mrs. Trawl’s 
children sent to the work’us I ” exclaimed 
old Tom, and he rapped out an expression 
which I need not repeat. “Not while this 
here hand can pull an oar and I’ve a shiner 
in my pocket. If you’ve got the law on 
your side, do as the law lets you. But all I 
can say is, that it’s got no bowels of com¬ 
passion in it, to allow the orphans to be 
turned out of house and home, and the 
breath scarce out of their mother’s body. 
Nancy, do you pack up the children’s 
clothes, and any school-books or play¬ 
things you can find, and then come along 
to my house. The law can’t touch them, I 
suppose.” 

“What is that drunken old Swatridge 
talking about ? ” said one of the brokor’s 
men. 

Tom heard him. 

“ Such I may have been, but I’ll bo no 
longer ‘ drunken old Swatridge ’ while I 
have these children to look after,” he ex¬ 
claimed; and giving one hand to Mary and 
the other to me, he led us out of the house. 


(To be continued.) 



BOYS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

HENRY STUART, THE BOY WHOM A NATION 
LOVED. 



I N the courtyard of a Scottish 
castle, over which floated 
the royal banner, a curious 
scene might have been wit¬ 
nessed one morning nearly 
three centuries ago. The cen¬ 
tral figures of the scene were a 
horse and a boy, and 
the attendant crowd 
consisted of courtiers, 
grooms, lackeys, 
while from an open 
window, before which 
every one in passing 
bowed low", an un¬ 
gainly-looking man 
watched what was 
going on with a strangely anxious excitement. 
The horse was saddled and bridled, but, with an 
ominous roll of his eyes, and a savage expansion 
of his nostrils, which bespoke only too plainly his 
fierce temper, defied every attempt on the part 
of the grooms to hold him steady. The boy, 
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scarcely in his teens, was evidently a lad of dis¬ 
tinction, as might be inferred from his gallant 
dress, and the deferential demeanour of those 
who now advanced and endeavoured to dissuade 
him from a rash and perilous adventure. 

“Beware, my lord,” said one, “how you 
peril your-life in this freak.” 

“The animal,” said another, “has never 
yet been ridden. See how even now r he nearly 
pulls the arms of the grooms from their 
sockets.” 

“Lad,” cried tho ungainly man from the 
window, “dinnabe a fool, I tell ye. Let the 
beast be.” 

But the boy laughed gaily at them all. 

“Such a fuss about an ordinary hor ! Let 
him go, men, and leave him to me.” sc 

And he advanced and boldly took the rein, 
v r hich the grooms unwillingly relinquished. 

There was something about the resolute bear¬ 
ing of the boy which for a moment seemed to 
impress the horse himself, for, pricking his ears 
and rolling his bloodshot eyes upon him, lie 
desisted from his straggles and stood still. 

The lad put out a hand and patted his neck, 
and in doing so secured a Ann clutch of the 
mane in his hand ; the next instant his foot 
was in the stirrup, and the next he had vaulted 
into the saddle before the horse had recovered 
from his astonishment. 

Once in, no effort of the untamed beast 
could succeed in ousting him from his seat. In 
vain it reared and plunged ; in vain it pulled 
and careered round the yard; he stuck to ‘ 
his seat as if he grew there ; and with cool eye 
and quiet smile seemed even to enjoy his 
position. After many unavailing efforts the 
horse seemed to yield his vicious will to the 
stronger will of his rider, and then the boy, 
lashing him into a gallop, fairly put him 
through his paces before all the spectators, and 
finally wralked him quietly up to the window 
at which the ungainly man, trembling and with 
tears in his eyes, had all the while watched his 
exploit. Here he halted, and beckoning to his 
attendants, dismounted and gave back the horse 
to their charge, saying as he did so, 

“ How long shall I continue a child in your 
opinion ? ” 

Such is one of the recorded characteristic 
anecdotes of Prince Henry Stuart, eldest son of 
James i of England. 

Henry was only nine years old when a certain 
event entirely changed the prospects and cir¬ 
cumstances of his early home. Instead of 
being the poor king of a poverty-stricken 
country, his father suddenly became monarch of 
one of the richest and most powerful countries 
of Europe. In other words, on the death of 
Queen Elizabeth James vi of Scotland found 
himself James I of England. 

He came to the throne amid the mingled joy 
and misgivings of his new subjects. How soon 
he destroyed the one and confirmed the other 
history has recorded, and we are not going to 
dwell upon that here, except to say that one of 
the few redeeming* points about James i in the 
eyes of the people was that he had a son who 
promised to make up by his virtues for all the 
vice and silliness of his father. They could 
endure the whims of their ill-conditioned king 
all the better for knowing that after him was to 
come a prince after their own heart, one of 
English sympathies and English instincts ; one 
who even as a boy had won tlieir hearts by his 
pluck, his frankness, and his wit: and who, as 
he grew up, developed into a manhood as 
vigorous and noble as that of his father was 
mean and imbecile. 

Henry was, as we have said, emphatically an 
English boy—not in birth, for his father was 
Scotch and his mother a Dane—but in every 
other respect in which an English boy has a 
distinctive character. He was brave and honest, 
and merry and generous; his delight was in 
athletic exercise and manly sports ; the anecdote 
we have quoted will testify to his skill and 
pluck. We read of him living at one time at 
Richmond and swimming daily in the Thames, 
of his riding more than 100 miles in one day, of 
his hunting, and tennis-playing, and shooting. 
The people could not fail to love one who so 


thoroughly entered into their .sports, or to ad¬ 
mire him all the more for his proficiency in 
them. 

But, unlike some boys, Henry did not culti¬ 
vate physical exercises at the expense of liis- 
mind. Many stories are related of liis wit 
and his learning. A joke at his expense was 
generally a dangerous adventure, for he always 
got the best a& an exchange of wit. Among 
his friends were some of the greatest and best 
men of the day, notably Raleigh ; and in such 
society the lad could not fail to grow up imbued 
with principles of wisdom and honour, which 
would go far to qualify him for the position he 
expected to hold. 

His'ambition was to enter upon a military 
career such as those in which so many of his pre ¬ 
decessors had distinguished themselves. In 
this he received more encouragement from the 
people than from his own timid father, -who told 
him his brother Charles would make a better 
king than he, unless Henry spent more time at 
his books and less at his pike and his bow. 
The people, on the other hand, were constantly 
comparing their young prince with the great 
Henry v, the hero of Agineourt, and predicting 
of him as famous deeds as those recorded of his 
illustrious namesake. However, as it happened, 
there was no war into which the young soldier 
could enter at that time, so that lie had to con¬ 
tent himself with martial exercises and contests 
at home, winch, though not so much to his own 
ataste, made him no less popular with his father's 
* sub jects. 

Ill Henry Stuart the old school of chivalry 
had nearly its last representative. The knightly 
kings of England had given place, after the 
Wqrs of the Roses, to sovereigns whoso strength 
lay‘more in the council chamber than on the field 
of battle ; but now, after a long interval, the old 
dying spirit flickered up once mere inthe person 
of this boy. Once again, after many many years, 
the Court w-ent to witness a tournament, when 
in the tiltyard of Whitehall, before king and 
queen, and lords and ladies, and ambassadors, 
the Prince of Wales at the head of six young 
nobles defended the lists against all comers. 
There is something melancholy about the 
record,—the day for such scenes had gone by, 
and its spirit had departed from the nation. 
The hoy had his sport and his honestly earned 
applause ; but when it was all over the old 
chivalry returned to the grave never to appear 
again. 

Henry himself only too soon, alas ! sunk into 
that grave also. The closing years of liis life 
leave many a pleasing trace of kindness, and 
justice, and earnestness. The boy was no mere 
boisterous schoolboy. He pondered and pre¬ 
pared himself for what he thought was his path 
in life ; he foresaw its responsibilities, and he 
faced its duties, and set himself like a man to 
bear his part as a true king should. 

It was not to be. Suddenly his health failed 
him-^-thd tall boy had overgrown his strength 
before he knew it. Heedless of fatigue and ex¬ 
posure he pursued his vigorous exercises, and 
wliat had been liis life became his death. A 
cold taken during a game of tennis, w r hile he 
w r as in his eighteenth year, developed into a 
fever, and for days he lay between life and 
death. The nation waited with strange anxiety 
for the issue, and a cloud seemed to fall over tho 
length and breadth of the land. 

Then he became worse. 

“ My sword and armour ! ” he cried, “ I must 
be gone !” and after that the brave boy died. 

The people mourned him as their own son, 
and years after, when England was plunged deep 
inthe miseries and horrors of civil war, many 
there were who cried in their distress, 

“ If hut our Henry had lived, all this had not 
been!” 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN; 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 


By Jules Verne. 



Negoro had approached without being noticed by any one. 

CHAPTER III.—A RESCUE. 


A T the sound of Dick’s voice all the crew, 
in a moment, were upon the alert. 
The men who were not on watch rushed to 
"the deck, and Captain Hull hurried from 
his cabin to the bows. Mrs. Weldon, Nan, 
and even Cousin Benedict leaned over the 
starboard taffrails, eager to get a glimpse 
of what had thus suddenly attracted the 
attention of the young apprentice. With 
his usual indifference, Negoro did not 
leave his-cabin, and was the only person 
on board who did not share the general 
excitement. 

Speculations were soon rife as to what 
could be the nature of the floating object 
which could be discerned about three miles 
ahead. Suggestions of various character 
were freely made. One of the sailors de¬ 
clared that it looked to him only like an 
abandoned raft, but Mrs. Weldon observed 
•quickly that if it were a raft it might be 
carrying some unfortunate shipwrecked 
men who must be rescued if possible. 
Cousin Benedict asserted that it was 
nothing more nor less than a huge sea- 
monster ; but the captain soon arrived at 
the conviction that it was the hull of a 
vessel that had heeled over on to its side, 
an opinion with which Dick thoroughly 
•coincided, and went so far as to say that 
he believed he could make out the copper 
keel glittering in the sun. 

‘'Luff, Bolton, luff!” shouted Captain 


I Hull to the helmsman; “we will at any 
| rate lose no time in getting alongside.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered the helmsman, 
and the Pilgrim in an instant was steered 
according to orders. 

In spite, however, of the convictions of 
the captain and Dick, Cousin Benedict 
would not be moved from his opinion that 
the object of their curiosity was some huge 
cetacean. 

“It is certainly dead, then,” remarked 
Mrs. Weldon; “it is perfectly motion¬ 
less.” 

“ Oh, that’s because it is asleep,” said 
Benedict, who, although he would have 
willingly given up all the whales in the 
ocean for one rare specimen of an insect, 
yet could not surrender his own belief. 

“ Easy, Bolton, easy! ” shouted the cap- 
1 tain when they were getting nearer the 
floating mass ; “ don’t let us be running 
foul of the thing; no good could come 
from knocking a hole in our side; keep | 
out from it a good cable's length.” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” replied the helmsman, j 
in his usual cheery way; and by an easy j 
turn of the helm the Pilgrim’s course was j 
slightly modified so as to avoid all fear of 
collision. 

# The excitement of the sailors by this 
time had become more intense. Ever since 
the distance had been less than a mile all 
, doubt had vanished, and it was certain 


that what was attracting their attention 
was the hull of a capsized ship. They 
knew well enough the established rule that 
a third of all salvage is the right of the 
finders, and they were filled with the hope 
that the hull they were nearing might 
contain an undamaged cargo, and be “a 
good haul,” to compensate them for their 
ill-success in the last season. 

A quarter of an hour later and the Pil¬ 
grim was within half a mile of the deserted 
vessel, facing her starboard side. Water¬ 
logged to her bulwarks, she had heeled 
over so completely that it would have been 
next to impossible to stand upon her deck. 
Of her masts nothing was to be seen; a 
few ends of cordage were all that remained 
of her shrouds, and the trysail chains were 
hanging all broken. On the starboard 
flank was an enormous hole. 

“ Something or other has run foul of 
her,” said Dick. 

“No doubt of that,” replied the captain; 
“ the only wonder is that she did not sink 
immediately.” 

“ Oh, how I hope the poor crew have 
been saved! ” exclaimed Mrs. Weldon. 

“Most probably,” replied the captain, 
“ they would all have taken to the boats. 
It is as likely as not that the ship which 
did the mischief would continue its course 
quite unconcerned.” 

“ Surely you cannot mean,” cried Mrs. 
Weldon, “that anyone could be capable 
of such inhumanity P ” 

“ Only too probable,” answered Captain 
Hull; “ unfortunately, such instances are 
very far from rare.” 

He scanned the drifting ship carefully, 
and continued: 

“No; I cannot see any sign of boats 
here. I should guess that the crew have 
made an attempt to get to land. At such 
a distance as this, however, from America, 
or from the islands of the Pacific, I should 
be afraid that it must be hopeless.” 

“ Is it not possible,” asked Mrs. Weldon, 
“ that some poor creature may still sur¬ 
vive on board, who can tell what has hap¬ 
pened ? ” 

“ Hardly likely, madam; otherwise there 
would have been some sort of a signal in 
sight. But it is a matter about which we 
will make sure.” 

The captain waved his hand a little in 
the direction in which he -wished to go, and 
said quietly, 

“ Luff, Bolton, luff a bit! ” 

The Pilgrim by this time was not much 
more than three cables’ lengths from the 
ship ; there was still no token of her being 
otherwise than utterly deserted, when Dick 
Sands suddenly exclaimed, 

“Hark! if I am not much mistaken, 
that is a dog barking ! ” 

Every one listened attentively. It was 
no fancy on Dick’s part; sure enough, a 
stifled barking could be heard, as if some 
unfortunate dog had been imprisoned be¬ 
neath the hatchways. But as the deck 
was not yet visible, it was impossible at 
present to determine the precise truth. 

Mrs. Weldon pleaded, 

“If it is only a dog, captain, let it be 
saved! ” 

“Oh, yes, yes, mamma; the dog must 
be saved! ” cried little Jack ; “I will go 
and get a bit of sugar ready for it.” 

“A bit of sugar, my child, will not be 
much for a starved dog.” 

“ Then it shall have my soup, and I will 
do without,” said the boy, and he kept 
shouting, “Good dog! good dog!” until 
he persuaded himself that he heard the 
animal responding to his call. 
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The vessels were now scarcely three hun¬ 
dred feet apart; the barking was more and 
more distinct, and presently a great dog 
was seen clinging to the starboard netting. 
It barked more desperately than ever. 

“Howick,” said Captain Hull, calling 
to the boatswain, “ heave to, and lower 
the small boat.” 

The sails were soon trimmed so as to 
bring the schooner to a standstill within 
half a cable’s length of the disabled craft, 
the boat was lowered, and the captain and 
Dick, with a couple of sailors, went on 
board. The dog kept up a continual yelp¬ 
ing ; it made the most vigorous efforts to 
retain its hold upon the netting, but per¬ 
petually slipped backwards and fell off 
again upon the inclining deck. It was 
soon manifest, however, that all the noise 
the creature was making was not directed 
exclusively towards those who were com¬ 
ing to its rescue, and Mrs. Weldon could 
not divest herself of the impression that 
there must Ve some survivors still on board. 
All at once the animal changed its gestures. 
Instead of the crouching attitude and sup¬ 
plicating whine with which it seemed to be 
imploring the compassion of those who 
were nearing it, it suddenly appeared to 
become bursting with violence and furious 
with rage. 

“ What ails the brute P ” exclaimed Cap¬ 
tain Hull. 

But already the boat was on the farther 
side of the wrecked ship, and the captain 
was not in a position to see that Negoro 
the cook had just come on to the schooner’s 
deck, or that it was obvious that it was 
against him that the dog had broken out 
in such obstreperous fury. Negoro had 
approached without being noticed by any 
one; he made his way to the forecastle, 
whence, without a word or look of sur¬ 
prise, he gazed a moment at the dog, 
knitted his brow, and, silent and un¬ 
observed as lie had come, retired to his 
kitchen. 

As the boat had rounded the stem of the 
drifting hull, it had been observed that 
the one word “ Waldeck” was painted on 
the aft-board, but that there was no inti¬ 
mation of the port to which the ship be¬ 
longed. To Captain Hull’s experienced 
eye, however, certain details of construc¬ 
tion gave a decided confirmation to the 
probability suggested by her name that she 
was of American build. 

Of what had once been a fine brig of 500 
tons burden, this hopeless wreck was now 
all that remained. The large hole near 
the bows indicated the place where the 
disastrous shock had occurred, but as, in 
the heeling over, this aperture had been 
carried some five or six feet above the 
water, the vessel had escaped the imme¬ 
diate foundering which must otherwise 
have ensued; but still it wanted only the 
rising of a heavy swell to submerge the 
ship at any time in a few minutes. 

It did not take many more strokes to 
biing the boat close to the larboard bul¬ 
wark, which was half out of the water, 
and Captain Hull obtained a view of the 
whole length of the deck. It was clear 
from end to end. Both masts had been 
snapped off within two feet of their sockets, 
and had been swept away with shrouds, 
stays, and rigging. Not a single spar was 
to be seen floating anywhere within sight 
of the wreck, a circumstance from which 
it was to be inferred that several days at 
least had elapsed since the catastrophe. 

Meantime the dog, sliding down from 
bhe taffrail, got to the centre hatchway, 
which was open. Here it continued to 


bark, alternately directing its eyes above 
deck and below. 

“Look at that dog!” said Dick; “I 
begin to think there must be somebody on 
board.” 

“If so,” answered the captain, “he must 
have died of hunger; the water of course 
has flooded the store-room.” 

“No,” said Dick; “that dog wouldn’t 
look like that i*f there were nobody there 
alive.” 

Taking the boat as close as was prudent 
to the wreck, the captain and Dick called 
and whistled repeatedly to the dog, which 
after a while let itself slip into the sea, 
and began to swim slowly and with mani¬ 
fest weakness towards the boat. As soon 
as it was lifted in, the animal, instead of 
devouring the piece of bread that was 


sailors lashed her securely to the Waldeck’s 
cat-head, Captain Hull and Dick, with the 
dog persistently accompanying them, clam¬ 
bered, after some difficulty, to the open 
hatchway between the stumps of the masts, 
and made their way into the hold. It was 
half full of water, but perfectly destitute 
of cargo, its sole contents being the ballast 
sand which had slipped to larboard, and 
now served to keep the vessel on her 
side. 

One glance was sufficient to convince the- 
captain that there was no salvage to be 
effected. 

“ There is nothing here; nobody here,** 
he said. 

“ So I see,” said the apprentice, who had 
made his way to the extreme fore-part of 
the hold. 



The dog began to swim slowly and with manifest weakness towards the boat. 


offered him, made its way to a bucket con¬ 
taining a few drops of fresh water, and 
began eagerly to lap them up. 

“ The poor wretch is dying of thirst! ” 
said Dick. 

It soon appeared that the dog was very 
far from being engrossed with its own in¬ 
terests. The boat was being pushed back 
a few yards in order to allow the captain 
to ascertain the most convenient place to 
get alongside the Waldeck, when the crea¬ 
ture seized Dick by the jacket, and set up 
a howl that was almost human in its 
piteousness. It was evidently in a state of 
alarm that the boat was not going to re¬ 
turn to the wreck. The dog’s meaning 
could not be misunderstood. The boat 
was accordingly brought against the lar¬ 
board side of the vessel, and while the two 


“Then we have only to go up again,” 
remarked the captain. 

They ascended the ladder, but no sooner 
did they reappear upon the deck than the 
dog, barking irrepressibly, began trying 
manifestly ‘to drag them towards the 
fctern. 

Yielding to what might be called the 
importunities of the dog, they followed 
him to the poop, and there, by the dim 
glimmer admitted by the skylight, Cap¬ 
tain Hull made out the forms of five bodies, 
motionless and apparently lifeless, stretched 
upon the floor. 

One after another, Dick hastily examined 
them all, and emphatically declared it to 
be his opinion that not one of them had 
actually ceased to breathe; whereupon the 
captain did not lose a minute in summon-' 
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ing the two sailors to his aid, and although 
it was far from an easy task, he succeeded 
in getting the five unconscious men, who 
were all negroes, conveyed safely to the 
“boat. 

The dog followed, apparently satisfied. 

With all possible speed the boat made 
its way back again to the Pilgrim, a girt- 
line was lowered from the mainyard, and 
the unfortunate men were raised to the 
deck. 

“ Poor things ! ” said Mrs. Weldon, as 
she looked compassionately on the motion¬ 
less forms. 

“But they are not dead,” cried Dick, 
eagerly; “they are not dead; we shall 
save them all yet! ” 

“ What’s the matter with them P ” asked 
Cousin Benedict, looking at them with 
utter bewilderment. 

“We shall hear all about them soon, I 
dare say,” said the captain, smiling; “but 
first we will give them a few drops of 
stimulant in some water.” 

Cousin Benedict smiled in return. 

“ Negoro ! ” shouted the captain. 

At the sound of the name, the dog, who 
had hitherto been quite passive, growled 
fiercely, showed his teeth, and exhibited 
every sign of rage. 

The cook did not answer. 

“Negoro!” again the captain shouted, 

• and the dog became yet more angry. 

At this second summons Negoro slowly 
left his kitchen, but no sooner had he 
shown his face upon the deck than the 
animal made a rush at him, and would un¬ 
questionably have seized him by the throat 
if the man had not knocked him back 
’with a poker which he had brought with 
him in hi3 hand. 

The infuriated beast was secured by the 
sailors, and prevented from inflicting any 
serious inj ury. 

“Do you know this dog?” asked the 
•captain. 

“ Know him ? Not I! I have never set 
eyes on the brute in my life.” 

“ Strange! ” muttered Dick to himself ; 
“ there is some mystery here. We shall 
^ee.” 

(To be continued.) 


SWINGS. 

By the Author of “ Under a Cloud,” etc. 


give me 
_ good set-ofi 
do. I'll do th 
same for you aftei 
wards.” 

“ Why can’t yo 
swing yourself?” 

It was Duffy wli 
asked the questior 
He did not car 
much for swings 
and did not wan 



~ V, y mm; m swinging anotn 

boy. He had business of a more serious kir 
beiore him. Therefore, in reply to the reque, 
ior a good set-off,” he answered, 

4 Why can’t you swing yourself ? ” 

. * * Ci i n V* sa ^ ^ le °ther ; “ that’s why ; an 

if I can’t, how can I ? ” 

‘ You can if you try,” said the master, wh 
was not far off. 


“As long as I can get my feet to the ground, 
* .^ e JP t “° swing going,” was the answer ; 

but 11 I stand up on the board, how am I to 
•manage then ? ” 

. “ is he to manage, Duffy ? Can you tell 
.him ? Reaction woifit do it, when he has no- 
^liing but toe air to react upon.” 
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“I suppose he can’t, in that case.” 

“ Then give him a start; or I will do it, as my 
arms are longer than yours; and while he is 
swinging, let us try whether we cannot teach 
him how to keep iiims&f going on scientific 
principles. ” 

“There can’t be much science in a swing,” 
said Duffy. 

“Nor in a pendulum, perhaps ?” 

“Oh, a pendulum is different, of course. 
Pendulums are used for clocks. And yet a 
swing must be something of the same kind, now 
I think of it. For I remember having seen a 
clock with a little naked figure cooling himself 
in a swing by way of a pendulum.” 

“A swing and a pendulum are very much 
alike, certainly. ” 

“ But a pendulum will not move of itself. It 
lias to be kept going by clockwork. ” 

“A pendulum would swing for ever if it 
were set in motion, and there were nothing to 
hinder it; and a swing would do the same.” 

‘ £ I suppose the friction stops it ? ” 

€ “ Yes; and in a timepiece the clockwork 
gives just sufficient impulse to overcome the 
friction ; the less it interferes with the free 
motion of the pendulum the better.” 

* ‘ What is it, then, that makes a pendulum 
swing ? ” 

“The same force that would, make it fall to 
the ground if it were not suspended.” 

£ £ Gravitation ? ” 

“ Of course. Jack shall be our pendulum for 
a few minutes, or rather our weight at the end 
of it—our bob. We will try experiments with 
him, and give him a good swing afterwards if he 
behaves well. 

_ “ Stop him. Now he is still, and hangs 
directly under the branch or point of suspension 
to which the swing is fastened. Why do you 
rest in that position, Jack, or Bob ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Jack. . “ Gravitation, 

I suppose.” 

“Yes, Bob. Your centre of gravity is sup¬ 
ported.” J 1 

“ I did not know I had one,” said Jack. 

“ You would very soon be aware of the fact if 
you had not. The board on which you stand 
supports your feet, and the ropes sustain the 
board, and the branch sustains the ropes, and 
the tree sustains the branch. The attraction of 
the earth brings the centre of the swing, with 
yourself as a part of it, under the point of sup¬ 
port ; and there it rests.” 

“It is like the house that Jack built,” Jack 
murmured to liimself. 

“ Now you are moving. ” 

“ I can’t help it ; it’s the swing.” 

£ £ 1 ou began it. As long as you stand per¬ 
fectly still the centre of gravity remains in one 
spot, but when you stoop, or thrust out an arm, 
or even a finger, you alter the position of your 
centre, and the earth immediately alters the 
position of the swing to bring that centre again 
under the line of support. Now I will give you 
a good pull and let you go.” 

Down he swoops past the line of support, 
and away almost as far on the other side of it. 

“ Wliat makes him do that ? ” 

“ In the first place gravitation. The earth 
draws him down, and the descent becomes more 
and more rapid till he reaches the lowest point 
allowed by the rope—accelerated motion that is ; 
and then he rises, going more and more slowly 
till he stops (retarded motion), and begins again 
to descend. But what makes him go up after 
reaching the lowest point ? Can you tell me 
that ? ” 

££ \es ; momentum. There is nothing to stop 
him except the air and the friction, and that is 
not enough. So lie goes up on the other side, 
nearly as far as he came down.” 

“And out of these two movements, the 
accelerated and retarded, we get an uniform rate 
of speed, so exact that it will regulate the hands 
of a clock with great • accuracy. 

“But Jack (our bob) wants to know'how to 
keep himself swinging without clockwork. I’ll 
give him another start, and then tell him. 
There yon go.. Now as soon as you reacfii the 
farthest and highest point stoop down, so as to 
bring your weight as low as possible. That’s right. 


And every time you reach the lowest point (that 
is, when you are directly under the branch) rise 
up again to your full height. You will find 
then that without any other effort you will not 
only keep the swing going, but extend its move¬ 
ments. 

“ You can produce a similar effect while sit¬ 
ting. Lie back with your body at right angles 
to the cord, and your legs hanging down as you 
descend, and raise your body so as to sit 
upright, and thrust out your legs straight before 
you as you rise. 

£ £ By these changes of attitude the centre of 
gravity is lower as you come down and higher as 
you go up, and in that way you gain power 
enough at each oscillation to overcome the fric¬ 
tion, and can keep yourself going in spite of it. 
Do you understand ? ” 

“No,” said Jack ; “Duffy may, perhaps, but 
I don’t.” 

“ I don’t,” said Duffy, “notquite.” 

“By alternately raising and lowering his 
centre of gravity, Jack makes himself into a 
shorter or a longer pendulum. He comes down 
with the momentum of a long one; he rises, 
a short one, with more force than a short one 
requires, and that force carries him farther. 
Take your time, Duffy, and think over it. You 
will see it by-and-by, if you don’t now.” 

££ I think I shall,” said Duffy: “I think I 
do.” 

“ I think I shan’t,” said Jack ; “I am sure I 
don’t.” 

“No, Jack, because you will not try; you 
only care about the swing for the amusement it 
affords. After all you are nothing but a £ bob. ’ 
and a bob cannot be expected to know why it 
oscillates. You have answered our purpose, 
however, and shall have your reward. I will 
give you another good set-off, and then you can 
keep yourself going. You know how by this 
time, if you don’t know why.” 

“ If a pendulum could be made to swing with¬ 
out friction,” said Duffy, after this was done, 

“ it would go on by itself for ever, would it 
not ? ” 

“Yes; it could not stop itself: that would 
be impossible, unless it were alive, like Jack 
upon the swing.” 

‘ ‘ I kave seen a pendulum with the clock at 
the bottom of it, in the bob. The pendulum itself 
was hanging from the hand of a bronze figure, 
and seemed to swing of its own accord, Carrying 
the clock with it. There was nothing to move 
it that I could see. I wonder how that was 
done ? ” 

Take my umbrella and hang it by the 
handle from your forefinger. Set it swinging. 
Now observe how by a very slight, almost* im¬ 
perceptible movement of your finger, you can 
keep it going. You alter the point of suspen¬ 
sion at each oscillation. By so doing you 
throw the centre of gravity first on one side and 
then on the other, and the earth acts upon it 
accordingly to bring it to its proper place again. 
The impulse it thus receives is sufficient to 
overcome the friction and to keep it going. 

£ £ Now in the figure and pendulum which you 
have described, the figure itself is made to move 
and sway as your hand docs with the umbrella. 
The movement is so slight that you do not ob¬ 
serve it, but it is enough to keep the pendulum 
going. I think, however, that the same effect 
might be produced without making the figure 
to sway at all, and that would be still more 
mysterious. Can’t you imagine how ? ” 

“No.” 

“ In the same way that Jack keeps his swing 
going;” ° 

“That is by raising and lowering himself 
alternately. How could the pendulum do that ? ” 
“A piece of clockwork might be contrived 
in the bo|> of the pendulum by which a weight 
inside might be made to rise and fall at the 
proper moment, then the pendulum would swing 
as if it were alive, or as if Jack were inside it 
jumping up and down as lie does on the swing. 

A wheel, with one side loaded so as to be heavier 
than the other, would, if made to revolve at 
each oscillation, answer the purpose. 

“Now let us make use of Jack as a time¬ 
keeper. To do that, we must ascertain the 
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length of the swing. A pendulum 39*1393 
inches long will swing seconds. We will adjust 
the cerd so as to make it four times that length, 
or, say, thirteen feet and a half; that will be 
near enough for our purpose. It will then 
swing once in two seconds, for the times of 
vibration of pendulums are as the square roots 
of their lengths. (if you look to ‘ Ups and 
Downs’ in the Boy’s Own Paper, Vol. I, 
p. 300, you will find that a similar rule applies 
to all falling bodies. The distances through 
which a bod/ falls increase as the squares of the 
times increase.) 

“Now we have got our swing to its proper 
length ; and our Bob, when set in motion, will 
swing two seconds. You have only to sit down 
and watch him and keep account of the number 
of swings he makes, allowing thirty for every 
minute, and you can tell how the time passes 
from hour to hour and from day to day.” 

“ Without a clock ? ” 

“Yes, certainly; the clock-wheels do not 
measure the time ; they only record the number 
of oscillations in order to save you the trouble.” 

“ It would be awkward certainly to have to sit 
and look at the pendulum continually and count 
how often it swings in order to know what time 
it is.” 

“Yes ; especially when the bell rings for 
dinner, as it is doing at this moment. Our Bob 
lias heard it too, and is off. So let us follow 
him. We can talk further on this subject at a 
more convenient time.” 


DRAUGHTS. 

By Oaptain Crawley. 

Author of “Manly Games for Boys ” etc ., etc. 
PART III. 

TWO KINGS TO ONE. 


escape. He must move into square 15, not 
into 14 :— 

10 to 15 13 to 17 

15 to 18 

Now whether White move into 13 or 21, he is 
equally pinned by the Black at 22. 

Of course a like series of moves in the other 
double corner produces a like result. 

In the above, and all the other diagrams, the 
Black men occupy the upper half of the board. 

To show, however, the mischief of unscientific 
play, we will suppose the kings to have got into 
the following position, when Black, with the 
move, can do no more than effect a drawn 
game:— 


| BLACK. I 



1 WIttTK. | 


Here Black must give away a man. He must 
go to either square 17, 25, or 26. Let us sup¬ 
pose he moves to 26, White takes, and goes into 
square 31. Now, if Black go to 25 instead of 
17, he loses the game in two moves. White 
moves to 26, and pins him on 22, in either the 
three squares to which he is compelled to go. 

(To be continued.) 


A common practice with young players is to 
give man for man ; but this is only advan¬ 
tageous when you are a piece ahead, and even 
then it is sometimes found difficult to win within 
the twenty moves allowed. There is, however, 
no secret in the matter. The player with two 
kings can always force a win if lie knows how to 
set about it. From any part of the board he 
can, in about eight or nine moves, drive the 
single king into the double corner, and when he 
is there he wins in eight moves, thus :— 



BLACK. WHITE. 

10 to 6 5 to 1 

14 to 10 1 to 5 

6 to 1 5 to 9 

1 to 5 9 to 13 

It is at this point the tyro generally makes a 
mistake. Instead of moving away, he presses 
^n bis adversary, and gives him a chance of 


THE GAME OF GHE83. 


By Herr Meyer. 

PART II. 

A fter the opening moves already shown the 
game may be continued thus:— 

4, P c2—c3, O gS— f6 

Black has now attacked the P e4, which can 
be defended by P d2—d3, but there is a defensive 
move which at the same time attacks the P f7 
—namely, 

5, O ±3—g5 


Black must now defend the P f7, for if the O 
should take it, then two superior officers, the 
L d8 and the M h8, would be attacked, and one 
of them would be lost. Black can now play a 
move which can occur only once in a game for 
each player—namely, castling, or the X—M 
movement, in which case the player moves two 
of his pieces at once, thus :— 


e .\K. e8—g8 
° ( M hS—f 8 

The M f§ protects the P f7. White continues 
to attack : 


6, Pf2-f4, P h7-h6 

Black makes an attack upon the O g5, for if 
his P e5 should take the P f4, there would 
follow P d2—d4. White now gives two minor 
officers (the O g5 and the N c4) for a P and the 
superior officer M fS, and gains a minor officer 
at move 12, thus :— 

7, O g'5-f 7 


This is the first capture in the game. 



The position now is :— 

! blackTI 


The O f7 has attacked the L a3, and Black 
cannot do better than take the O f7 with the 
M f8, for if the L dS should move to h4, and 
thus give check to the X el, then P g 2 would 
interpose, and the L h4 would be attacked by 
the P g3. Therefore— 

7> Mf8-f7 

8,Nc4-f7r 


This, White’s eighth move, is the first dice 1c 
in the game. The black K is now compelled to 
move, and does best to take the checking N, 
thus:— 


9, P f4—e5 


8, K g8-f7 


The O f6 is now attacked ; the attacking 
P e5 must either be taken by the O c6, or the 
O f6 must move away. If O takes P e 4, then 
the L checks on f3 and wins the O, therefore 






10, P d2-d4 

Black must now lose one of the two pieces on 
c5 and e5. Let him play 

10, O ±6—e4 

i K el—gl 

11 \ M hi—fit 11, K f7-g8 


The black lv was obliged to go out of the 
check from the M fl. 


12, P d4—c5 P d7-d5 

13, Pc5-d6. 


This 13 P to d6 is an extraordinary move— 
namely, the P d5 is taken m passing , as if it 
had moved only one square, and had stood on 
d6 instead of on do. White had the option to 
take this P, or to play some other move instead. 
Such a taking in passing must take place imme¬ 
diately after the P has moved two squares, and 
not after one or more moves have intervened. 
Should a player have no other move but taking 
a P in passing, then he is obliged to do it. 
An officer has not the privilege of taking a P in 
passing. 

Black can take tlie P dS with 0 or with L, 
thus :— 


14, L di—e2 

15, M fl—dl 

16, N cl—f4 

17, P b.2-h3 

18, N f4—g3 

19, K gl-hl 

20, Nl g*3—e5 


13, Li d8-d6 
O e4-f6 
L d6-e7 
O f6-g4 
Pg7-g5 
L e7—c5f 
O g-4—e3 
O e3—dl 


If the L c5 had taken the 0 e5, White would 
have played M dl—el and gained the 0 e3. 

21, N e5—d4 ‘ O dl-c3 

Black cannot save the N, he therefore makes 
a counter-attack upon, the L, but he would have 
done better to withdraw the L to f 8, for he is 
now mated in three moves, thus— 

22, L e2—eS L c5 -f 8 

23, Le8~g6~ L f8 — g7 

24, L g*6—g’7 X 

This mate finishes the game. White has 
won it. Some other games will he explained in 
our next number. 


































OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Professor’s Advice to Boys. 

At the last distribution of prizes to the 
University College schoolboys, Professor Huxley 
made a speech, in the course of which, addressing 
the prize-winners, he said:—“In the present 
case I should say that the chief value of success 
lies in the evidence which it affords of the posses¬ 
sion of those faculties which will enable you to 
deal with those conditions of human existence 
into which you will be launched, to sink or 
swim, by-and-by. Let me appeal to your 
knowledge of yourselves and of your school¬ 
fellows. What sort of fellows are those who w r in 
prizes ? Is there in all the long list which we 
have gone through to-day the name of a single 
boy. who is dull, slow, idle and sickly ? I am 
sorry to say that I have not the pleasure of 
knowing any of the prize-winners this year 
personally, but I take upon myself to answer 
certainly not ; nay, I will go so far as to affirm 
that the boys to whom I have had the pleasure 
of giving prizes to-day, take them altogether, 
are the sharpest, quickest, most industrious, and 
strongest boys in the school. But by strongest 
I do not exactly mean those who can lift the 
greatest weights or jump farthest—but those who 
have most endurance. You will observe again 
that I say take them altogether. I do not doubt 
that outside the list of prize-winners there may 
be boys of keener intellect than any who are in 
it,' disqualified by lack of industry or lack of 
health,, and there may be highly industrious 
boys who are unfortunately dull or sickly ; and 
there may be athletes who are still more unfor¬ 
tunately either idle or stupid or both. Quickness 
in learning, readiness and accuracy in reproduc¬ 
ing what is learnt, industry, endurance, these 
are the qualities, mixed in very various propor¬ 
tions, which are found in boys w”ho win prizes. 
How there is not the smallest doubt that every 
one of these qualities is of great value in practical 
life. Upon whatever career you may enter, 
intellectual quickness, industry, and the power 
of bearing fatigue are three great advantages. 
But I want to impress upon you, and through 
you upon those who will direct your future 
course, the conviction which I entertain, that, 
as'a general rule, the relative importance of these 
three qualifications is not rightly estimated ; and 
that there are other qualities of no less value 
which are not directly tested by school competi¬ 
tion. A somewhat varied experience of men has 
led me, the longer I live, to set the less value 
upon mere cleverness ; to attach more and more 
importance to industry and to physical endurance. 

. . . . Those who have won prizes have 

made a good beginning ; those who have not, 
may yet make that good ending which is better 
than a good beginning. ” 


A Pretty Youth. 

Charlotte Bronte describing the bearer of a 
letter-to her father, says, “He is a pretty-look¬ 
ing and pretty-behaved young man ; apparently 
constructed without a. backbone, by which 1 
don’t allude to his corporal spine, which is all 
right enough, but to his character.”. 


An Unchanging* and Enduring 
Guide. 

Everything else in the world changes and 
has changed, again and again ; but Christ’s 
word remains. His word has true and absolute 
everlastingness in the ideas which it expounds, 
in the morality which it creates, in the forces 
which it exerts, and in the results which it 
achieves. 

t That word lias made us what we are, and 
given us what we possess. Each of us for our¬ 
selves, in the secret of our own consciousness, 
knows what the Bible has done for us ; each of 
us also sadly confesses how much more it might 
and could do, if we gave it the leisure it de¬ 
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tires, and yielded it the obedience it deserves. 
For, indeed, it is the very presence and voice of 
Christ to us; when it is dark and stormy 
visiting us on the tossing sea, and saying, “It 
is I, be not afraid ; ” finding us out in the temples 
whither w”e have fled from those who oppress 
us, and saying, “Dost thou believe on Me ?—I 
am He ; ” filling our solitude with a sweet and 
holy companionship, as near, as real, as blessed 
as if His very bodily presence were with us in 
the room ; chiding us with wholesome reproof 
when self-love or laziness are tempting us ; giving 
us God to be our exceeding joy, when all that 
makes life happy seems utterly and irrecoverably 
gone. 

It not only lights us to the grave, but across 
the grave ; while it nerves us to be up and doing, 
it calms us to sit still and wait. It is ever beyond 
us and above us ; yet its divineness is human ; to 
our fickle changeableness it is the immoveable 
assurance of the Divine faithfulness. The frivo¬ 
lous chattering of shallow unbelief or the cold 
scoffings of a defiant impiety dash on it like the 
white spray of the waves against a cliff of granite ; 
but still it lives, and abides, and justifies itself, 
c "xl never passes away, and never can pass away, 
while God is in heaven, and speaks from heaven 
to man. Dr. Thorold, Bishop of Rochester. 

-y<ooc>^- 

OUR PRIZE COMPETITION. 

“Schoolboy Honour and True Courage.” 

W E offered on this subject prizes as follows : 

1. Three prizes of the value of 10s., 
7s. 6d., and 5s. respectively, for the best three 
original essays. 

2. Three prizes of the same value and grada¬ 
tion for the best three original drawings—pen- 
and-ink, pencil, or crayon, illustrative of the 
subject. [By reference to Volume page 381, 
the full conditions may be seen .] 

The competitors for these prizes are, we regret 
to find, considerably below the average in point 
of number, and the drawings sent in are, even 
in comparison with the essays, both few and 
poor. Indeed’, we have had some little difficulty 
in finding drawings that would justify us in 
awarding the second and third prizes at all ; 
while as regards the certificates, we have not 
been able to give more than half a dozen. 

Drawing Prizes and Certificates. 

First Prize. —Albert George Morrow” (aged 
18 years), Belfast, Ireland. 

Second Prize. —Agnes Malden (aged 19 years). 
[Full address wanted. ] 

Third Prize. — James Morton Townsend (aged 
16 years), East Dulwich, S.E. 

Certificates. 

Albert E. Andrew, Clieetham, Manchester.—E. H. 
Howard, North Eud, Fulham.— Bertram Noel Beal 
Lewisham, Kent.— Wm. M. Williamson, Greystones’ 
co. Wicklow.— Chas. F. Marshall, Liverpool.— Chas. 
Naylor, Islington. 

Essay Prizes and Certificates. 

For the Essays we have awarded as follows : 
First Pnze. — Editii Elizabeth Sayers (aged 
■ 15 years), Lewisham, Kent. 

Second Prize.— Alfred Geo. Gentry (aged 19 
'.years),. Dalston, E. 

Third Prize. — Charles Arthur Thompson 
(aged 15 years), Melton Mowbray, Leicester¬ 
shire. 

Certificates. 

Maud Mary Green, Greenheys, Manchester.— 
Henry Gore Moriarty, Bray, co. Wicklow — Chas 
Robert Clemoes, Camden Road, N.W.— Paul Eng¬ 
land, Crediton, Devon.— Minnie Brice. Exeter, 
Devon.— Frank J. Hender, Nailsworth, Gloucester¬ 
shire.— Ada M. T. Basden, Scole, Suffolk. — W. C. 
Gordon Lang, Glasgow.— Joseph T. Davies, New¬ 
port, Monmouth.— George Herbert Clark, Wis- 
beach, Cambs.— Howard E. Ridglky, Enfield.—E. G. 
Salmon, 'West Bromptou, S.W.— albert E. Hooper, 
Broadstsurs, Kent.—H. A. Miller, Uttoxeter, Stafford¬ 
shire.— Walter W. Thomas, Martigny-sur-Argues, 
France.— J. C. Milner, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, near 
Manchester — Frkdk. S. Atkinson. Monkstown, co. 
Dublin.—W m. P. Thomson, Great Dover Road, S.E — 


Fred. Edwards, Crowan, Ccrnwall.— Mary Caroline 
Carpendale, Shaftesbury.— John Richard Sharpe, 
Peterborough. — Jane Johnstone Richardson,. 
Hawick, N.B.— Wm. Terry, Isle of Skye.— James Low - 
son Silver, Burdett Road. E.— Chas. Ogden, Salford. 
— Penelope archer, Brighton. — Amy Elizabeth 
Alder, Hatton Garden.— Norman Larchin, BirchiDg- 
ton-on-Sea, Thanet.— Arthur E. Ball, Miltown- 
Malby, co. Clare.— Matilda Towler, Lytchett Min¬ 
ster, Dorset.— Alfred Hargreaves, Hull, Yorkshire. 
—Thos. F. Atkinson, Leeds.— Wm. H. Richmond, 
Bootle, near Liverpool.—C. W. Williamson, Grey- 
stones, co. Wicklow.— Matthew Ollier, Manchester. 
—Maggie Croall, Kelso.— Albert E. Stembridge, 
Brighton.— Maria Jane Carter, Dunstable.— Edwd. 
Wm. . Wakefield, Kendal.— Tiios. Marshall, Sun¬ 
derland.— Wm. Henry Swift, Salisbury.— Emily Mary 
Rutherford, S. Hackney.— Alfred T. Dillon, Bath.— 
Cecil Nethekcote Smith, Liverpool. 

We can only account for the small number of 
mss. this time by the supposition that many of 
our readers were witli their friends at the seaside, 
or in the country for their holidays. It could 
hardly be lack of interest in the subject, for, as 
one of the essayists remarks, “Every one either 
is or has been at school.” 

Possibly the subject may have been thought 
a difficult one, yet if any of our readers should 
be losing heart because of failure, we would 
recommend perseverance, and remind them that 
leaders usually win their positions \y hard work, 
work being indeed often a very good substitute for 
genius, if not, as has been said, actually another 
name for it—the “ capacity for taking infinite 
pains.” 

A word or tv'o by way of advice to our van¬ 
quished friends may not be out of place here. 

1. Do not he in a hurry. We give a full 
month, which you should use ; nothing is gained 
by sending in, as many do, the very day after 
they receive the paper. We have in variably- 
noticed that mss. sent thus hurriedly never gain 
either prizes or certificates. 

2. Get a clear idea of what the subject of the 
essay means. Try definitions, as they will 
materially help you ; and definitions need not 
always come from Johnson, Webster, and Co. 
Poetry will often supply what is required ; as, 
for instance, the lines quoted by one writer 
in this competition from Wordsworth :— 

“ Say what is Honour ? ’Tis the finest sense 
Of Justice which the human mind can 
frame, 

Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim ; 

And guard the way of heaven from all offence. 
Suffered or done.” 

When Daniel W T ebster, the American orator, 
was asked the secret of his clear ideas, he replied, 
“Proper attention to definitions.” 

3. Do not begin to write until you have decided 
upon the outline thoughts throughout. 

4. Do not use long words if you are at all 
doubtful as to their meaning ; and even then, in 
most cases the shorter v T ord, where there is a 
choice, will prove the better one. 

5. Bead the essay through after writing it 
to correct the spelling, eto. Many of the mis¬ 
takes arise from carelessness. Do not forget, in 
relation to words of the receive and believe 
class— 

Put i before e, 

Except after c. 

6. Bemember the rule as to the subjunotive. 

We are glad to find considerable variety in 

the deeds mentioned by competitors this month 
to illustrate honour and courage—such as risk¬ 
ing one’s life in various 'ways to save an enemy ; 
and remembering the duties of religion in spite 
of ridicule—all tending to show” that honour 
consists in loving what is right, and courage in 
doing it. The lines of Kingsley are aptly quoted 
by one essay-writer in this connection :— 

“ Be good, .... and let who will be 
clever; 

Do noble deeds, not dream them, all day 
long— 

And so make life, death, and that long vast 
for ever, 

One long sweet song.” 

Lastly, we would conclude our remarks by ob¬ 
serving that in this competition the essays have- 
been done just well enough to show they could 
have been done much better. 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 

A TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD. 


By E. M. Ballantyne, 

Au'hor of “ The Lifeboat"Post Haste," etc. 


CHAPTER IY.—A DISCOVERY—THE CHASE 
CONTINUED ON FOOT. 


T O bound from the depths of despair to 
the pinnacles of hope is by no means an 
uncommon experience to vigorous youth. 
When Victor Bavenshaw awoke next 
morning after a profound and refreshing 
sleep, and looked up through the branches 
at the bright sky, despondency fled, and 
he felt ready for anything. He was early 
awake, but Pcegwish had evidently been 
up long before him, for that wrinkled old 
savage had kindled the fire, and was seated 


The Encampment.—Preparing Brea’fast. 
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on the other side of it wrapped in his 
blanket, smoking, and watching the pre¬ 
paration of breakfast. "When Victor con¬ 
templated his solemn eyes glaring at a 
roasting duck, which suggested the idea 
that he had been sitting there and glaring 
all night, he burst into an uncontrollable fit 
of laughter. 

“ Come, I say, Vic,” said Ian, roused by 
this from a comfortable nap, “ if you were 
a hyena there might be some excuse for 
you, but being only a man—forgive me, a 
boy—you ought to have more sense than to 
disturb your friends so.” 

“ Oui, yes; dat is troo. Vraiment, it is 
too bad,” growled Eollin, sitting up and 
stretching himself. “ Howsomewhatever, it 
is time to rise. Oui ! ” 

“ I should think it was,” retorted Victor; 
“the sun is already up, and you maybe 
sure that Petawanaquat has tramped some 
miles this morning. Come, Peegwish, close 
your eyes a bit for fear they jump out. 
What have you got to give us, eh ? Bob- 
biboo, ducks, and—no, is it tea? Well, 
we are in luck to have fallen in with you.” 

He rested his head on his hand, and 
lay looking at the savage with a pleased 
expression, while Eollin rose and went off 
to cut more firewood. 

The robbiboo referred to was a sort of 
thick soup made of pemmican boiled with 
flour. Without loss of time the party 
applied themselves to it. When appetite 
was partially appeased Ian propounded the 
question, What was to be done ? 

“ Follow up the trail as fast as we can,” 
said Victor, promptly. 

“Dat is bon advise,” observed Eollin; 
“ hand over de duck, Peegvish, an’ do try 
for shut your eyes. If you vould only vink 
it vould seem more comfortabler.” 

Peegwish did not smile, but with deep¬ 
ened gravity passed the duck. 

“ I’m not so sure of the goodness of 
the advice,” said Ian. “To go scamp¬ 
ering into the woods on a chase that 
may lead us we know not where or how 
long, with only a small quantity of provi¬ 
sions and ammunition and but one gun, 
may seem energetic and daring, but it may 
not, perhaps, be wise.” 

Victor admitted tha,t there was truth in 
that, and looked perplexed. 

“Nevertheless, to give up at this point, 
and return to the settlement for supplies,” 
he said, “ would be to lose the advantage 
©f our quick start. How are we to get over 
the difficulty ? ” 

“ Moi, I can you git out of de difficulty,” 
said Eollin, lighting his pipe with a busi¬ 
ness air. ‘ ‘ Dis be de vay. Peegvish et 
me is out for long hunt vid much pem¬ 
mican, poodre an’ shote. You make von 
’greement vid me et Peegvish. You vill 
engage me; I vill go vid you. You can 
take vat you vill of our tings, and send 
Peegvish back to de settlement for tell fat 
ve bees do.” 

This plan, after brief but earnest con¬ 
sideration, was adopted. The old Indian 
returned to Willow Creek with pencil notes, 
written on birch bark, to old Samuel 
Bavenshaw and Angus Macdonald, and the 
other three of the party set off at once to 
renew the chase on foot, with blankets and 
food strapped to their backs and guns on 
their shoulders—for Eollin carried his own 
fowling-piece, and Victor had borrowed 
that of Peegwish. 

As happened the previous day, they 
failed several times to find the trail of the 
fugitives, but at last Ian discovered it, and 
they pushed forward with renewed hope. 
The faint footmarks at first led them 


deep into the woods, where it was difficult 
to force a passage; then the trail disap¬ 
peared altogether on the banks of a little 
stream. But the pursuers were too expe¬ 
rienced to be thrown off the scent by such 
a well-known device as walking up stream 
in the water. They followed the brook 
until they came to the place where Peta¬ 
wanaquat had once more betaken himself 
to dry land. It was a well-chosen spot; 
hard and rocky ground, on which only 
slight impressions could be left, and the 
wily savage had taken care to step so as to 
leave as slight a trail as possible; but the 
pursuers had sharp and trained eyes. Ian 
Macdonald, in particular, having spent much 
of his time as a hunter before setting up 
his school, had the eyes of a lynx. He 
could distinguish marks when his com¬ 
panions could see nothing until they were 
pointed out, and although frequently at 
fault, he never failed to recover the trail 
sooner or later. 

Of course they lost much time, and they 
Imew that Petawanaquat must be rapidly 
increasing the distance between them, but 
they trusted to his travelling more leisurely 
when he felt secure from pursuit, and to 
his being delayed somewhat by Tony, 
whom it was obvious he had carried for 
long distances at a stretch. 

For several days the pursuers went on 
with unflagging perseverance and ever- 
increasing hope, until they at last emerged 
from the woods, and began to traverse 
the great prairie. Here the trail diverged 
for a considerable distance southward, and 
then turned sharply to the west, in which 
direction it went in a straight line for 
many miles, as if Petawanaquat had made 
up his mind to cross the Bocky Mountains, 
and throw poor Tony into the Pacific ! 

The travellers saw plenty of game— 
ducks, geese, plover, prairie-hens, ante¬ 
lopes, etc.—on the march, but they were 
too eager in the pursuit of the savage to 
be turned aside by smaller game. They 
merely shot a few ducks to save their pem¬ 
mican. At last they came to a point in 
the prairie which occasioned them great 
perplexity of mind and depression of 
spirit. 

It was on the evening of a bright and 
beautiful day—one of those days in which 
the air seems fresher and the sky bluer, and 
the sun more brilliant than usual. They 
had found, that evening, that the trail led 
them away to the right towards one of the 
numerous clumps of woodland which ren¬ 
dered that part of the prairie more like a 
nobleman’s park than a wild wilderness. 

On entering the bushes they perceived 
that there was a lakelet embosomed like a 
gem in the surrounding trees. Passing 
through the belt of woodland they stood 
on the margin of the little lake. 

“ How beautiful! ” exclaimed Ian, with 
a flush of pleasure on his sunburnt face. 
“ Just like a bit of Paradise.” 

“Did you ever see Paradise, that you 
know so well what it is like?” asked 
Victor of his unroinantic friend. 

“ Yes, Vic, I’ve seen it many a time—in 
imagination.” 

“ Indeed, and what like -was it, and what 
sort of people were there ? ” 

“ It was like—let me see—the most 
glorious scene ever beheld on earth, but 
more exquisite, and the sun that lighted it 
was more brilliant by far than ours.” 

“Not bad, for an unromantic imagi¬ 
nation,” said Victor, with much gravity.' 
“ Were there any ducks and geese there ? ” 

“Yes, ducks; plenty of them, but no 
geese ; and nobler game—even lions were 


there, so tame that little children could 
lead them.” 

“ Better and better,” said Victor; “ and 
what of the people ? ” 

Ian was on the point of saying that they 
were all—men, women, and children—the 
exact counterparts of Elsie Bavenshaw, 
but he checked himself and said that they 
were all honest, sincere, kind, gentle, up¬ 
right, and that there was not a single 
cynical person there, nor a— 

“Hush! what sort of a bird is that?” 
interrupted Victor, laying his hand on Ian’s 
arm and pointing to a small patch of reeds 
in the lake. 

There were so many birds of various kinds 
gambolling on the surface, that Ian had 
difficulty in distinguishing the creature re¬ 
ferred to. At last he perceived it, a curious 
fat-bodied little bird with a pair of pre¬ 
posterously long legs, which stood eyeing 
its companions as if in contemplative 
pity. 

“ I know it not,” said Ian; “ never saw 
it before.” 

“ Well bag it now. Stand back,” said 
Victor, raising his gun. 

The above conversation had been carried 
on in a low tone, for the friends were still 
concealed by a bush from the various and 
numerous birds which disported themselves 
on the lake in fancied security and real 
felicity. 

The crash of Victor’s gun sent them 
screaming over the tree-tops—all save the 
fat creature with the long legs, which now 
lay dead on the water. 

“Go in for it, Eollin, it’s not deep, I 
think,” said Victor. 

“ Troo, but it may be dangeroose for all 
dat,” replied the half-breed, leaning his 
gun against a tree. “Howsomewhatever 
I vill try ! ” 

The place turned out, as he had suspected, 
to be somewhat treacherous, with a floating 
bottom. Before he had waded half way to 
the dead bird the ground began to sink under 
him. Presently he threw up his arms, went 
right down, and disappeared. 

Both Ian and Victor started forward 
with the intention of plunging into the 
water, but they had not yet reached the 
edge when Eollin reappeared, blowing like 
a grampus. They soon saw that he could 
swim, and allowed him to scramble 
ashore. 

This misadventure did not prevent them 
from making further attempts to secure 
the bird, which Victor, having some sort 
of naturalistic propensities, was eager to 
possess. It was on going round the margin 
of the lake for this purpose that they came 
upon the cause of the perplexities before- 
mentioned. On the other side of a point 
covered with thick bush they came upon 
the remains of a large Indian camp, which 
had evidently been occupied very 'recently. 
Indeed, the ashes of some of the fires, 
Eollin declared, were still warm; but it 
was probably Eollin’s imagination which 
warmed them. It was found, too, that the 
trail of Petawanaquat entered this camp and 
was there utterly lost in the confusion of 
tracks made everywhere by many feet both 
large and small. 

Here, then, was sufficient ground for 
anxiety. If the savage had joined tliis 
band and gone away with it, the pursuers 
could of course follow him up, but, in the 
event of their finding him among friends, 
there seemed little or no probability of 
their being able to rescue the stolen child. 
On the other hand, if Petawanaquat had 
left the Indians and continued his journey 
alone, the great difficulty that lay before 






them was to find his point of departure 
from a band which would naturally send 
out hunters right and left as they marched 
along. 

l( It’s a blue look-out any way you take 
it,” remarked poor Victor, with an ex¬ 
pression worthy of Peegwish on his coun¬ 
tenance. 

“I vish it vas blue. It is black,” said 
Rollin. 

Ian replied to both remarks by saying 
that, whether black or blue,they must make 
the best of it, and set about doing that at 
once. To do his desponding comiades jus¬ 
tice, they were quite ready for vigorous 
action in any form, notwithstanding their 
despair. 

Accordingly, they followed the broad trail 
of the Indians into the prairie a short way, 
and, separating in different directions 
round its margins, carefully examined and 
followed up the tracks that diverged from 
it for considerable distances, but without 
discovering the print of the little moccasin 
with Elsie’s patch, or the larger footprint 
of Tony’s captor. 

“ You see, there are so many footprints, 
some like and some unlike, and they cross 
and recross each other to such a a extent 
that it seems to me a hopeless case alto¬ 
gether, ” said Victor. 

“You don't propose to give it up, do 
you ? ” asked Ian. 

“Give it up!” repeated Victor, almost 
fiercely. “ Give up Tony? NO ! not as 
long as I can walk or even crawl.” 

“Ve vill -crawl before long, perhaps,” 
said Rollm ; “ ve may even stop crawling 
an 1 die at last, but ve must not yet give 
in.” 

In the strength of this resolve they re¬ 
turned to the lakelet when the sun went 
down, and encamped there. It is needless 
to say that they supped and slept well not¬ 
withstanding—or notwithforstanding as 
Rollin put it. Rollin was fond of long 
words, and possessed a few that were his 
own private property. Victor had a dream 
that night. He dreamt that he caught 
sight of the Indian on the plains with Tony 
on his shoulder ; that he gave chase, and 
almost overtook them, when, to save him¬ 
self, the Indian dropped his burden; that he, 
Victor, seized his rescued brother in a tight 
embrace, and burst into tears of joy; that 
Tony suddenly turned into Petawanaquat, 
and that, in the sharp revulsion of feeling 
he, Victor, seized the nose of the savage 
and pulled it out to a length of three yards, 
twisted it round his neck and choked him, 
thrust his head down into his chest and 
tied his arms in a knot over it, and, finally, 
stuffing him into a mud-puddle, jumped 
upon him and stamped him down. It was 
an absurd dream, no doubt, but are not 
dreams generally absurd ? 

While engaged in the last mentioned 
humane operation, Victor was awakened by 
Ian. 

“It’s time to be moving,” said his 
comrade with a laugh. “I would have 
roused you before, but you seemed to be 
so busily engaged with some friend that I 
hadn’t the heart to part you sooner.” 

The whole of that day they spent in a 
fruitless effort to detect the footprints of 
Petawanaquat, either among the tracks 
made by the band of Indians or among 
those diverging from the main line of 
march. In so doing they wandered far 
from the camp at the lakelet, and even lost 
sight of each other. The only result was 
that Ian and Rollin returned in the evening 
dispirited and weary, and Victor lost him¬ 
self. 
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The ease with which this is done is 
scarcely comprehensible by those who have 
not wandered over an unfamiliar and 
boundless plain, on which the clumps of 
trees and shrubs have no very distinctive 
features. 

Victor’s comrades, however,-were alive to 
the danger. Not finding him in camp, 
they at once went out in different di¬ 
rections, fired shots until they heard his 
answering reply, and at last brought him 
safely in. 

That night again they spent on the 
margin of the little lake, and over the 
camp-fire discussed their future plans. It 
was finally assumed that Petawanaquat 
had joined the Indians, and resolved that 
they should follow up the trail as fast as 
they could travel. 

This they did during many days without, 
however, overtaking the Indians. Then 
the pCmmican began to wax low, for in 
their anxiety to push on they neglected to 
hunt. At last, one evening, just as it was 
growing dark,and while they were looking 
out for a convenient resting-place, they 
came on the spot where the Indians had 
encamped, evidently the night before, for 
the embers of their fires were still sinok- 
ing. 

Here, then, they lay down with the 
pleasing hope, not unmingled with anxiety, 
that they should overtake the band on the 
following day. 

(To be continued.) 

-- 

CHARLIE CONWAY’S FIRST RUN 
WITH THE KINGSGATE HOUNDS. 

PART II. 

C iHARLiE, having set liis heart upon showing 
) off on Stella, received his brother’s offer very 
ungraciously. He uttered disparaging remarks 
about Silver, although he had always before con¬ 
sidered it rather an honour to ride him, and de¬ 
clared that if he could not have the mare he did 
not care to go at all. His brother heard him 
in silence, until he wound up his complaints by 
saying, 

‘ ‘ Stella went quietly enough with me the 
other day, and you own yourself I ride Silver 
very well.” 

“So you may, and yet be unable to manage 
Stella ; it was by my side she went so quietly. 
Say no more about it, my boy. I hate to refuse 
you quite as much as you dislike being refused, 
and you should have the mare willingly if it 
were safe.” t 

Here they turned into the drive that led to 
the stables. Charlie said no more, but hastily 
dismounted, and went towards the house with a 
clouded face ; while Bert remained to make sure 
that Stella was well cared for after her day’s 
work. Judy, too, if she got a caress or a kind 
word that night, owed it to him and not to her 
master, who, to tell the truth, was stamping 
about angrily in his own room, and denouncing 
in several uncomplimentary phrases, as he tossed 
his books on the table, the selfishness of “ some 
people.” 

If Charlie concluded that, having refused his 
request, his brother thought no more about it, 
he was mistaken. 

“Monday will be Charlie’s birthday,” said 
Mrs. Conway, the next afternoon. ‘ £ He is 
nearly fifteen—time flies.” 

Bertram looked up from the papers, that 
strewed his side of the table. He often vacated 
the office for the adjoining parlour when his 
mother was sitting there alone ; and as the green- 
baize door at the back of his chair led to the 
former, he could easily escape if visitors arrived, 
or make an appearance if clients claimed his 
attention. 

“ Monday, eh ? ” said he, gazing thoughtfully 
into the fire. Presently he touched the hand¬ 
bell by his side. “ I have a great mind not to 
.miss the chance, but see about it at once.” 
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“ About what ? ” asked Mrs. Conway, as a 
rough head appeared at the baize door in answer 
to the bell. 

“Bring me to-day’s ‘ Advertiser,’ ” said Ber¬ 
tram to him of the rough head. “ I beg your par¬ 
don, mother, I was thinking of Charlie. You know 
I have talked of giving him something better 
than Judy to ride. It has just occurred to me 
that if a certain advertisement is still in the 
paper that I saw a few days ago, I would see 
about it in earnest, and make it a birthday pre¬ 
sent. Ay, here it is : ‘ Well-bred black cob, 
14 hands 2 inches high. Perfect and steady in 
all paces ; clever jumper, and warranted sound.’ 
That’s the very thing ; and the best of it is it’s 
an old friend of ours who advertises—Cutler, 
of Reddle Farm.” 

“You will be going in that direction too, 
soon, will you not ? ” 

“Yes, 011 Friday, about that Turf hill affair. 

I tell you what, I’ll take John in the trap, and 
if Cutler and I come to terms he can bring the 
cob back, and put him up at Busliby’s yard. 
Then on Monday morning we’ll smuggle him 
into the stable, and I have no doubt he will 
soon have as hearty a welcome as he could 
wish.” 

“ Dear Charlie ! ” said Mrs. Conway. “ How 
delighted he will be ! ” And then Bertram 
went back to his letters, and she to her sewing, 
and the subject dropped. But alas for the best 
laid “ schemes of mice and men” ! Unluckily, 
that same evening a message came postponing 
the Turfhill business from Friday until Satur¬ 
day, and a great deal resulted from this slight 
alteration in the arrangements. On Saturday 
Charlie had the further disappointment of find¬ 
ing that Silver would be as unattainable as Stella. 

Bertram had not considered this would be a 
disappointment, for he had an uncomfortable 
knack—at least, it often seemed so to Charlie,. 
who frequently said more than he meant in the 
heat of the moment—of taking people at their 
word, and he remembered perfectly that young 
gentleman’s rash declaration, that if he could 
not ride Stella, he did not care to visit his 
schoolfellow at all. A disappointment it was, 
however, and in anything but a good humour 
he heard the retreating wheels of the dog-cart 
bearing away his brother and old John the 
groom early in the morning. 

He chose to see in this another proof of 
Bertram’s selfishness, for why could he not have 
ridden ? 

“ Perhaps because he wished to take John,” 
suggested Mrs. Conway. 

“What on earth for?’’said Charlie, in an 
injured tone. In his thoughts he added, “He 
■won’t ride Stella himself, nor let any one else ; 
he is quite dog-in-the-mangerish.” He did not 
utter the words aloud, but kept, for once, his 
chief vexation to himself, his vanity being too 
much hurt to allow him to speak even to his 
mother of Bertram’s refusal to lend him the 
mare. 

After breakfast he sauntered to his friend 
Woodruff’s house, which was near, and told him 
he should walk over to Allen’s, as their grey was 
out. 

“ What a bore ! ” exclaimed Woodruff, sym¬ 
pathetically. “But wait a bit, Charlie; the 
governor—your brother, I mean—has another 
horse, hasn’t he ? ” 

“ Only his own mare,” said Charlie, sorrow¬ 
fully. 

“ Well, you arc not going to hurt jit, I sup¬ 
pose. It won’t take much out of her just •walk¬ 
ing over to Allen’s. Unless, indeed, he will 
not trust you, or you are afraid to tackle her.” 

Now if Charlie’s moral courage had allowed 
him to own that the first of these suppositions 
was the truth, Woodruff would probably have 
said no more. But when he hastily replied, 
“ Oh, Bert has let me ride her lots of times ; it 
isn’t likely I’m afraid,” his friend imme¬ 
diately urged him to run home and pop 
the saddle on. “I must come down the 
road at the back of your place, you know,” 
continued he, “and by the time you are 
ready I shall be there. 1 say, what with your 
mare and my Sultan (Jenkins has made his 
coat look like satin), we shall turn out very 
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respectably. Allen thinks, I believe, nobody 
keeps good cattle but his father. We’ll just 
show him his mistake.” 

Charlie hurried until he was out of the range 
of Woodruff’s merry voice, then he walked more 
slowly and pondered a little. Only a very 
little ; the new idea that had taken possession 
of his mind would not bear much reflection. 
He would ride the mare ; why not ? After all, 
Bert had said, “ You should have her directly 
if I thought you could manage,” or something to 
that effect. Charlie argued to himself, “ I 
know I can manage; therefore, of course, I may 
have her. And when Bert comes home—oh, 
well, that must be settled after ; ten to one he 
will be pleased I could do it, or perhaps—” 

Here he almost ran against Bill, the stable- 


could therefore attach to him, he decided to let 
his impetuous young master have his own way ; 
or rather, since there seemed no question but he 
meant having his own way, to help him to do 
so. 

In a few minutes, therefore, Stella, saddled 
and bridled, stepped daintily out of the stable 
door, and Charlie, with one admiring glance at 
her graceful form, sprang on her back and 
gathered up the reins. 

“ Not that way,” said he, as Bill ran to open 
the front gates. “I’m going round Rushly 
Lane.” 

Bill scratched his head again as he unlocked 
the side door. “ I hope he ain’t a getting into 
mischief,” thought the stable lad ; and as Stella 
fidgeted a little on finding herself outside, he 


Two minutes before Charlie •would have 
assented very heartily, but he felt that a sudden 
and inexplicable change had come over his 
hitherto docile Stella, and as much to reassure 
himself as in answer to his friend, he replied, 
“Stella seems to think so. Lock, Woodruff,., 
how she wants to get on. Steady, mare,, 
steady ! ” 

“ Quiet, I suppose, isn’t she ? ” said Woodruff. 

“Oh! yes, very,” declared Charlie, trying 
with all his might to believe it, and secretly 
wondering what could make the mare prick her 
small ears and toss her head so impatiently. 
The two boys, who had thus far been chattering; 
away fast enough, became suddenly silent. 
Charlie, examining the reins and grasping the 
saddle firmly with his knees, endeavoured to 



“Turn, Charlie, turn!” cried Woodruff. 


boy, who was crossing the yard with a pail of 
water. 

“ Bill,” said he, trying to speak carelessly, 
“just saddle the chestnut mare ; I am going 
out.” 

Bill put down his pail of water, scratched his 
head, and looked inquiringly at Master Charlie. 
He was chewing a piece of straw, and seemed 
to contemplate enjoying it down to the last 
morsel before he stirred. 

“ What are you staring at ? ” cried Charlie, 
angrily. “You heard what I said; make 
haste.” 

Bill altered his mind about the straw, and 
spoke. 

“Be I to saddle the mare, sir? Is’t all 
right ? ” 

“Is what all right, blockhead?” shouted 
Charlie, crimson and determined at this faint 
sign of opposition. “ Out of the way, I’ll do it 
myself.” 

Bill had not been in Mr. Conway’s service 
very long. Having received no orders to the 
contrary, and feeling that no responsibility 


added as a parting piece of advice, “ She do go 
uncommon easy on the snaffle, sir, master 
says. ” 

Woodruff was in sight, and the next quarter 
of an hour passed delightfully. Charlie, al¬ 
though he had pretended not to hear Bill’s hint, 
knew that he was right, and taking care to 
leave the curb-rein slack, Stella walked by Sul¬ 
tan’s side as quietly as a lamb. How different 
was her free springy step to poor Judy’s per¬ 
petual amble. How gentle she was! Her 
light mouth answered readily every motion of 
his hand. 

“ Not manage her, indeed ! ” thought Charlie. 
“You know better than that, don’t you, my 
beauty ? ” 

They tried a trot presently, and still she went 
very evenly, only swerving once, when her 
rider’s hands—not quite such steady hands as 
she was accustomed to—inadvertently tightened 
the lower rein. The trot brought them to a 
winding lane that led directly on the common. 
Here they checked their horses. 

“Jolly, ain’t it?” exclaimed Woodruff. 


feel at ease ; Woodruff, glancing apprehensively 
at Stella’s sidelong pace, and distended nostrils, 
revolved certain uncomfortable questions in his 
mind. Presently he propounded one. 

“ I say, what do you suppose makes her so 
restless ? ” 

“Eh? Why, she’s playful, you see,” said 
Charlie, in a faltering voice. 

“Seems to me she’s pulling like mad,” was 
the next cheering observation. “Why don’t 
you try the curb ? ” 

“She won’t stand that. But she does pull 
rather.” 

“You’ll have to try it, however, it strikes- 
me,” said Woodruff, “ unless you go farther than 
you intend.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” cried Charlie. 

“ Only that I shouldn’t wonder if the hounds 
are somewhat handy, and that’s what excites 
her. Let me see, surely the meet was to be at 
Corse Fell to-day. That’s it, depend upon it. 
Shall we go back ? My uncle had a horse that 
always would—” 

Charlie Dever heard what the horse would do,. 
























for at that moment his own gave a sudden dash 
forward. 

“Turn, Charlie, turn'!’’criedWoodruff, wheel¬ 
ing steady old Sultan round. They had reached 
the end of the lane, and his quick eye caught sight 
of a dark patch scudding like lightning across 
the common. The hounds were in full cry, and 
while he spoke, the thud of horses’ feet sounded 
on the turf, and the field swept by. 

. When Stella made her first bound, Charlie in 
desperation seized the curb, but she plunged so 
violently that his only chance of keeping his 
seat was to let her bear him onward at her will. 
Already they had left Woodrufffhnd Sultan and 
the quiet lanes far behind. With a wildly beat¬ 
ing heart and trembling hands that yet tried to 
guide, since they could not check, Stella in her 
self-elected course, on he went. The air seemed 
to rv.sh past bis ears with a noise like ■water, and 
a sensation of helplessness, made horrible by the 
remembrance that everything depended on liis 
nerve, turned him sick. How long would it 
last ? What would happen if he were thrown ? 
He must—he must keep on, at . all events. 
There was the fence that marked off Squire Old¬ 
ham’s property—would she take it ? Yes ; oyer 
like a bird. Here Charlie parted company with 
his hat; still he stuck valiantly to his saddle. 
He was not so fortunate next time. A ragged 
hedge barred the way. The mare rose bravely 
to it, but her rider had caught sight of gleaming 
water beyond.; his heart failed him ; one twitch 
of his hands, and poor Stella came crashing 
•down on the other side, and since she could not 
clear the brook herself, obligingly sent our hero 
over her head with an impetus that landed him 
on terra Jirma, while she lay floundering in the 
stream. Charlie did not go to her help ; he 
remained very white and still on the bank where 
he had fallen. 

When he regained his senses, he found him¬ 
self the centre of a little group. A gentleman 
was holding a pocket-flask to his lips, and a 
stout man, who looked like a farmer, and had a 
long whip in his hand, was talking. 

“Oh, where is Stella?” cried Charlie, and 
tried to rise, but was prevented by a sharp pain 
in his foot. 

“ You have sprained it, most likely,” said the 
^gentleman, in answer to his look of fright. 
“This good man says you come from Kingsgate, 
and he will drive you home.” 

“But Stella,” repeated Charlie, anxiously; 
“ where is Stella ? ” 

“ If so be you mean the mare, there she is,” 
said the farmer. “Ho good offering to take her 
home, I reckon. ” 

Charlie looked to where he pointed, and the 
most acute feeling of sorrow and remorse that he 
had ever experienced came over him as he met 
poor Stella’s anguished eyes. Her glossy sides 
were covered with mud and flecked with blood 
and foam. They had loosened the gjrths, and 
her breath came in short, quick pants distressing 
to hear. 

“Oh! ” groaned Charlie, “it’s all my fault. 
I cannot leave her, you know; I cannot leave 
her.” 

“ It’s all your fault for sartain,” said the bluff 
old farmer. 11 She’d lia’ cleared the hedge, and 
the ditch too, if you hadn’t sp’ilt her spring. I 
saw it all. But if you’re agoin’ back with me, 
you must look sharp, young sir. That ’ere gent 
by the mare’s head is a Yet, and he’ll do more 
good for her nor you can.” 

So Charlie was helped into the farmer's gig, 
and the farmer climbed up after him, and 
whisked his long whip about the ears of the fat 
horse that forthwith started for Kingsgate. 
And while he ran over in his mind the probable 
prices of wheat and barley, for it was market- 
day, his young companion had enough to do to 
think of the folly he had committed, and the 
pain in his foot, and how he should contrive to 
face Bertram, and whether it were possible to 
feel more ■wretched than he did at present. 

When they drew up at the house, the farmer 
went in first that Mrs. Conway might not be 
too much alarmed at the sight of her son’s white 
woe-begone face ; then he eame back and lifted 
him out, for by this time the foot was much 
swollen and perfectly useless. In spite of all 
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this care, Charlie almost fainted with the pain 
of getting indoors, and his feelings were by no 
means soothed when he caught sight of Bill’s 
face in the background; its expression of con¬ 
cern considerably marred by an irrepressible 
grin—a grin which said as plainly as it could, 

“ If I didn’t think so ! ” 

The doctor, hastily summoned, pronounced the 
injuries to be nothing more serious than a 
sprain. He bound up the injured foot, and its 
owner was placed as comfortably as possible on 
the sofa which was likely to be his couch for 
some days at least. Mrs. Conway, thus relieved, 
had time to think over what had happened. 
She could not help seeing how badly and sel¬ 
fishly Charlie had acted, and her sense of his 
conduct was aggravated by the remembrance of 
one of the errands which had taken Bertram to 
Turf hill that very morning. This she no longer 
made any secret, for she considered it best that 
Charlie should know what he had lost. 

“Foolish boy,” she said ; “ while you were 
risking and injuring your brother’s most valued 
possession, he was only thinking how he could 
add to your happiness.” 

Charlie made no reply to her reproaches, but 
maintained a sullen silence. He had rather 
unreasonably expected that his gentle mother’s 
sympathy with his misfortune would overbalance 
her indignation at its cause, and that thus he 
would be shielded from his brother’s anger. 
The fact was he did not yet see his adventure in 
its true light. He was not so much grieved for 
his fault as mortified at the consequence. A 
feeling of dogged indifference began to take hold 
of him. 

“If mother is so put out,” thought he, “I 
suppose Bert will be in a fine rage. Well, let 
him ; I don’t care ! After all it would never 
have happened if—if—” Here he had to check 
the flow of his mental eloquence while he cast 
about for a reason that should shift the blame 
to some one else, and before he found it, fell 
into a troubled sleep, during which lie cleared 
so many fences, and killed so many mares, and 
broke so many bones, that it was no wonder 
he awoke aching all over, and the sight of 
his mother standing by his side with a. cup of 
tea, and a pitying look in her face, which she 
did not try to hide this time, was very welcome. 

Charlie drank the tea, and ate some toast, 
and asked in rather a trembling voice if Bert 
were home yet, and being assured that he was 
not expected for some time, lay back on the re¬ 
arranged pillows; and while Mrs. Conway 
bathed his forehead and passed her cool fingers 
through his curly hair, presently slept again. 

His rest was sound and refreshing this time, 
and lasted so long that he awoke to find the 
room lighted, the curtains drawn, and Mrs. Con¬ 
way talking in a low key with—whom ? Charlie 
turned languidly in the direction of the voices, 
and then he gave a start, and the remembrance 
of all his trouble came back, for there by the 
lamp sat Bertram. 

Now Charlie’s sense of honour would have im¬ 
pelled him to let his companions know he was 
awake, but at first his heart beat so fast he 
could not speak, and then some words reached 
him which made a sudden lump come in his 
throat, and that hindered him again. 

It was Bertram who spoke, and his voice 
was neither stern nor angry; it sounded instead 
tired and sorrowful. “ Mother,” he was saying, 
“ with the best intentions in the world, I have 
proved unworthy of my father’s trust. My 
father confided Charlie to my care ; my aim lias 
always been to win his confidence and alfection. 
To-day’s adventure, and not to-day’s adventure 
alone, but several little points in his conduct for 
some time past, seem to me to prove that I have 
not succeeded in gaining the one or the other to 
any great extent, if at all. I blame myself, 
mother, I blame myself.” 

Charlie paid no attention to the reply. Over¬ 
come with amazement and compunction a.t this 
unexpected view of the case, he was struggling 
with the lump in his throat, and looking, with 
eyes from which the scales seemed suddenly to 
have fallen, at his brother. He could only see 
the back of a dark head, but how wearily it 
rested on the raised hand ; and for the first time 


he noticed with a pang the grey hairs mingling 
with the black. 

Again Bertram spoke. “You see,” he con¬ 
tinued, a little bitterly, “ I have not the 
authority of a father, and I suppose I am too old 
to be regarded as a brother. It is perhaps more 
natural that I should care for him than that ho 
should for me.” 

“No, no!” cried Charlie, swallowing the 
lump with a prodigious effort; and then finding 
his voice, and startling Bertram and his mother 
nearly out of their wits, “No, no, Bert! 
indeed—indeed, I do care for you. I am 
miserable to think I acted as I did. I will do 
anything to make up for it. Oh, Bert ! if you 
can forgive me, you shall never talk again as 
you did just now.” After which outburst, 
Charlie, still rather weak from his fall—and no 
discredit to him if he had not been weak— 
burst into tears. And he was crying so much 
that he could not see the look of joy in Ber¬ 
tram’s face, but he felt the next moment the 
grasp of his strong hand, and knew that lie 
was forgiven. Mrs. Conway, with a thrill of 
relief, rose and left the room. She suddenly 
realised that what she feared would widen the 
growing breach between the brothers might, 
thanks to Bertram’s generous spirit, prove a 
bond to reunite them. And she was right. 

Mr. Conway, taking advantage of Charlie’s 
softened mood, talked long and seriously with 
him that night. But it was not until lie was 
about to seek his own room that Charlie could 
summon courage to put the question that had 
been on the tip of his tongue several times 
during their conversation. “ How is Stella ? is 
she much hurt ? ” 

“ She is dead,” said Bertram, briefly. “ Her 
back was broken.” 

“Oh, Bert! ” cried Charlie, aghast ; but Bert 
was gone. Charlie’s tears flowed afresh—he 
could not help it—at the unlooked-for dis¬ 
covery of Stella’s death, and his passionate 
grief was nowise checked by the wondering 
thought, ‘ ‘And y&t Bert forgave me ! ” 

Mr. Conway’s forgiveness was not thrown 
away. It touched the right chord in the way¬ 
ward heart of his young brother. Henceforth 
there existed a better understanding between the 
grave man of business and the merry impulsive 
youth. Charlie had discovered that true and 
unselfish kindness is often hidden beneath a 
grave and stern demeanour ; and Bertram had 
found a spring of sensibility and affection where 
he fancied there was no depth of feeling nor 
steadiness of purpose. The affection thus 
strengthened increased as years went on, and 
brought their tastes and pursuits more in 
unison. 

One other little incident connected with 
Charlie’s first run with the hounds 1 must tell 
you. About a week afterwards he walked round 
the garden leaning on Bertram’s arm, for the 
sprain had proved more serious than the doctor 
apprehended. When they came to the stable 
Mr. Conway quietly opened the door and 
entered. 

Charlie made no demur. He was bracing 
himself to look for the first time at Stella s 
vacant stall. But, behold, when he did look, it 
was not vacant. A handsome black cob occu¬ 
pied the place of the luckless mare. Over the 
wooden railing Stella had been used to stretch 
her graceful neck, and whinny a welcome at the 
approach of her master. The cob could not do 
that, but he turned his bright eyes on the in¬ 
truders, and peered at them through the rail, 
and seemed quite at home. Charlie’s colour 
came and went. This horse was too small for 
his brother’s use. What did it mean ? 

“ You’ll find him an improvement on Judy, I 
suspect,” said Mr. Conway, breaking the silence 
When he had eyed Charlie’s perplexity with 
much enjoyment. “ Mother tells me she could 
not keep my secret, and that you know the 
wlw and wherefore" of my expedition to Turf- 
hill.” 

“But, Bert,” stammered Charlie, “you don t 
suppose that n®w—I mean, that I expected you 
to give me the pony now ? ” 

“I don’t know what you expected, but the 
pony is yours ; and the sooner you get well and. 













able to keep him in regular work the better it 
will be for both of you. ” 

“But, Bert,” cried Charlie, desperately, for 
Mr. Conway made a move as if to change the 
subject, “are you going to have another horse 
yourself?” 

“Some day, perhaps; but I cannot now 
afford to get another like Stella, and—and I 
dare say I should never take to the creature so 
much if I could.” 

“Then what will you do ? ” 

“Bide the grey,” said Mr. Conway, cheer¬ 
fully, “ so you need not let that trouble you.” 
For having resolved to make the sacrifice, he 
was not a man to do it by halves. 

But Charlie’s answer came with more than 
usual impetuosity. 

“ I cannot take the pony, Bert, indeed I can¬ 
not. I should remember how I had robbed you 
of Stella every time I mounted him.” 

“You wish to forget it, then ? But, Charlie, 
if your only reason for refusing my gift is the 
fear that it may recall your fault, I do not think 
it a very good one.” 

Charlie’s eyes, excited and glowing, drooped 
before the kindly gaze of his brother. 

“You mean to give it me as a kind of punish¬ 
ment, then,” he murmured. 

“Why, no,” said Mr. Conway, smiling, “I 
will not say so ; but I own that if the new cob 
prove a gentle reminder to you to beware of cer¬ 
tain weaknesses, I shall not be Sony.” 

, Charlie was silent. Pride struggled in his 
heart; it was harder than he could have sup¬ 
posed to accept a favour from one he had injured, 
but pride did not gain the victory. 

Slowly he reached out his hand and stroked 
the neck of his future friend, and as he did so 
he said, simply and frankly, 

“Thank you, dear Bert; I was wrong to say 
I would not take him. Iff feel doubly ashamed 
of myself when I ride my new horse, and see 
you on our old Silver instead of your beautiful 
Stella, ft is no more than I deserve, and it shall 
remind me of my folly and your goodness as 
long as I live. ” 



OUR NOTE BOOK. 


The Emperor and Empress 
of Germany. 

The golden wedding of the German emperor 
and empress not only drew forth expressions of 
respectful and affectionate loyalty from all parts 
of the Fatherland, but was regarded with warm 
interest in other countries. Among other ad¬ 
dresses sent from England was one from the 
committee of the British- and Foreign Bible 
Society, signed by Lord Shaftesbury as president. 
A suitable copy of the Bible would have been 
sent, as had been done on the occasion of the 
silver wedding of the Emperor and Empress of 
Austria, a gift graciously acknowledged by them, 
but the old German emperor had, with his bluff 
and generous considerateness for the interests of 
his people, announced his determination “to 
accept no presents.” As the grand old man 
must have his way, the Bible Society could only 
offer congratulations on the auspicious event. 

“We feel prompted to do so, not only to give 
expression to the deference which we cannot but 
feel for your Majesties’ persons, as the greatest 
Protestant Sovereigns of Continental Europe, 
but also because now for more than seventy 
years the Boyal House of Hohenzollern has, 
from time to time, been graciously pleased to 
give public proofs of personal interest in the 
Society’s sacred work. 

“In 1806 His Majesty King Frederick Wil¬ 
liam hi. became a benefactor of a Bible Society 
m Berlin, which had been called into existence 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society. In 
1834, with His Majesty’s consent, a Bible work 
was commenced in the Prussian army, which 
our Society has continued without interruption 
until the present day. 

“ In 1843 King Frederick William iv. gave 
expression to his high regard for what he was 
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pleased to term, c the noble principles and 
Christian objects of the Society; ’ while the 
warm words are fresh in the thankful memory 
of the committee in which, after the Franco- 
German war of 1870-1, the Imperial approval 
of the Society’s work in that great crisis in the 
history of Germany and of Europe was made 
public to the world.” 

And in addressing the Empress, 

“ In tendering special congratulations to your 
Majesty, we do so because not only in Germany, 
but also in England, the untiring devotedness 
with which your Majesty seeks to promote the 
interests of all institutions which aim.at re¬ 
lieving the needy, comforting the afflicted, and 
contributing to the spiritual welfare of the 
people is well known. 

“ The President and Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society pray that temporal 
and spiritual blessings from God the Father, and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ may descend on 
your Majesties on this festal day, and on all the 
members of your illustrious house in all coming 
time.” 

To which prayer young and old will heartily 
say, Amen. 

About a month afterwards the emperor and 
empress were at Konigsberg, the ancient capital 
of Prussia, where a number of maidens of the 
city, introduced by the Chief Burgomaster, pre¬ 
sented an address of welcome to the emperor 
and empress, and handed to the empress a mag¬ 
nificent bouquet, together with some verses ap¬ 
propriate to the occasion. The emperor accepted 
the homage offered with great marks of satis¬ 
faction, and replied in feeling terms of gratitude. 
He referred to the times of heavy affliction which 
he had spent in Konigsberg with his royal 
parents, but at the same time reminded those 
present of the wise dispositions of Providence, 
by whose aid all had been so gloriously accom¬ 
plished. His Majesty concluded with the 
words, “ God’s blessing gained, all is ob¬ 
tained.” 


existence against the frigidity of the atmosphere, 
and creeps towards the mountain top; but there 
are hundreds of acres of cold grey and reddish 
rocks where not a vestige of verdure exists. 

Like the dwellers of the Arctic regions, the 
inhabitants of Pike’s Peak have but two seasons 
—summer and winter. Two months of sum¬ 
mer—August and September—and ten long 
cold months of winter. During the summer of 
1878 upwards of 900 people, in parties of from 
five to thirty, visited the Peak, among them 
many ladies. To behold a sunrise from the 
Peak visitors often remain overnight at the- 
station. 

. The duties of the officers are various. Seven 
observations are taken daily ; all storms are- 
closely watched and each special and distinctive 
characteristic duly recorded. Monthly reports 
of these records are sent to headquarters at 
Washington. A Government office at Pike’s 
Peak is no sinecure, for the officer must buffet 
all storms and brave all weathers. Occasionally 
an electric storm visits the Peak. There is but 
little thunder accompanying these storms, but 
the mountain seems all on fire. 

The summer months are occupied in preparing 
for the long siege of winter. During the months 
of August and September upwards of 3,000 
pounds of the usual variety of family stores, and. 
about twenty-five cords of firewood, are snugly 
stowed away. These are all carried to the Peak 
in small quantities on the backs of donkeys. 
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THE AMATEUR DOMINIE. 

By Ascott B. Hope, 

Author of “A Tale Told in a Train,” “ The • 
Bogle,” etc. 

CHAPTEE IV. 


Pike’s Peak. 

Many of our readers may like to know some¬ 
thing more about Pike’s Peak, the wild moun¬ 
tain of western America, to which brief reference 
was made in Volume I. (No. 20), in describ¬ 
ing the frontispiece of the Monthly Part for 
May. The following notes are from a corre¬ 
spondent of the “ Boston Journal,” who obtained 
some of the details from Sergeant Bufus Choate, 
one of the officers of the United States army, in 
charge of the Observatory, which has now 
been established for about six years on the 
summit of the mountain. 

The United States Signal Service Station at 
Pike’s Peak is the highest signal station in the 
world. It was opened in the month of Sep¬ 
tember, 1873. The point is wonderfully favoured 
by nature for the study of astronomy and 
meteorology. The rarity of the atmosphere 
brings out a remarkable brilliancy and clearness 
to the stars and all the heavenly bodies. The 
nights are almost always cloudless, and cloudy 
days are the exception. Nine-tenths of the 
storms are below the Peak. The best and most 
complete report of the last total eclipse of the 
sun received at Washington was the report of 
Prof. Loud, of Colorado College, from observa¬ 
tions taken at Pike’s Peak. 

The signal station is under the charge of 
three sergeants. These officers are detailed 
from the United States army because of their 
special qualifications. 

The summit of Pike’s Peak contains 60 acres. 
It is 14,336 feet above the level of the sea. On 
the highest point of the summit stands the sig¬ 
nal station, a rough stone building, 24 by 30, 
one storey in height. It is divided into four 
rooms—officers’ room, kitchen, store-room, and 
wood-room. And here in tliis bleak spot, nearly 
twenty miles from the habitations of man, though 
three miles nearer the heavenly regions than 
most parts of New England, these men live the 
larger part of the year. The station is three 
miles from the timber line, where the greater 
part of vegetation ceases. Short grass, "tufted 
with delicate Alpine flowers, struggles for an 



N ext morning I was not clue at the 
school till ten o’clock, as I had been 
told that my boys were otherwise engaged 
for the first hour, and you may guess if I 
made any objection. I had, therefore, 
plenty of time to consider how I should 
treat the prank they had played on me the 
night before, and I came to the conclusion 
that as I had laid myself open to their 
waggery it w'ould be as well to take no 
notice of it. But none the less was I de¬ 
termined to break their rebellious spirits. 
They had despised my friendly persuasions, 
now they should feel my power. It was 
their own fault if I had to draw' the sword; 
it would be mine if I sheathed it without 
proving to them that they had better take 
care what they were about with me. 

When I reached the school I found the 
head master disengaged, and had a few 
minutes’ conversation with him. I was 
fain to confess now that the boys’ rebel¬ 
liousness had been too much for me the 
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clay before, and that if things did not 
improve I should have to appeal to his 
authority. 

“By all means,” he said. “The best 
boys will kick up their heels now and then, 
and one has to use the spur. Send them 
to me and I’ll soon settle them for you; 
or stop, perhaps it would have a better 
effect if you were to cane some troublesome 
fellow yourself, as an example to the rest. 
Just as you please. You have only to send 
to me for the patent persuader, if you find 
you can’t do without it.” 

This was more than I had bargained for; 
but why not, when I had such stubborn 
natures to deal with ? As he suggested, a 
severe example before them all might be 
the truest kindness in the end. Corporal 
punishment I certainly disapproved of, as 
a general rule, but if this painful duty were 
forced upon me I ought not to shrink from 
it. Order must be secured, by fair means 
if possible, if not, somehow or other, and 
it was well to know that I had such a for¬ 
midable force in reserve. Then, with guns 
loaded and bayonets fixed, so to speak, I 
marched upon the bounds of my turbulent 
dominion. 

Having made up my mind to take the 
first opportunity of interfering with the 
strong arm of the law, I had no sooner 
opened the door of the class-room than I 
thought I had found a case for interference, 
with a vengeance. The room was filled 
with a most abominable smell, and a sus¬ 
picion of sulphurous fumes still hung 
about it, while the boys were all sitting in 
their places ■vsdth what seemed to me an 
unnatural composure. My first thought 
was that they had set the place on fire; 
my second that they had been blowing me 
up in effigy, a la Guy Fawkes. I should 
have to send for the cane at once. 

“What is the meaning of this?” I 
inquired, with as much indignation as 
the effort of choking a cough would allow 
me; but instead of showing dismay at 
being caught in their mischievous tricks, 
the little rascals took it quite coolly. 
“ Stand up, the boys who have been con¬ 
cerned in this—this explosion, or whatever 
it is.” Then they all laughed. 

“ It was the chemistry, sir. We always 
do science in this room.” 

“ Oh! ” said I, much taken aback, but 
glad I had gone no further before learning 
my mistake! In my day science was not 
taught at schools, so I might be excused 
for not recognising the traces of its opera¬ 
tions. 

Our work now began, and went off rather 
more smoothly than I had expected. To 
err on the safe side I had given out un¬ 
usually short lessons to be learned, and my 
own brief experience having taught me 
not to expect too much from boys, I could 
not complain of the way in which they had 
done their work. And now, when I was 
watching for a case of gross misbehaviour 
as keenly as a cat does at a mouse hole, it 
appeared as if none would present itself 
for mo to deal with. For a time they all 
sat astonishingly quiet and orderly, and I 
confess that I was rather disappointed 
than otherwise at not having a chance to 
make an example. They say that Robes¬ 
pierre, the hero of the Reign of Terror, 
was so tender-heartedly scrupulous as a 
young man that he resigned his post rather 
than take part in a sentence of capital 
punishment; thus I, who the day before 
had been a staunch opponent of all punish¬ 
ment in schools, found myself already in¬ 
dulging the instincts of a tyrant such as 
Orbilius or Dr. Busby. 


But the mildest tyrant cannot be long 
overseer of the doings of five-and-twenty 
boys without some excuse for exercising 
his power. After passing over one or two 
cases of naughtiness, which, at first sight, 
seemed fit to make an example of, but 
turned out to be only flashes in the pan, 
my eyes fell upon the Red Head, who sat 
sprawling over his desk with his eyes closed 
in an attitude of peaceful slumber, when 
he should have been strenuously wrestling 
with a squad of irregular verbs. As I was 
gazing at him fixedly to make sure that 
he was a deserving subject of correction, 
he suddenly electrified me and everyone else 
in the room by springing to his feet with 
a most unseemly and dolorous howl, 
“ Ow /” and up went his hands to his 
head as if a bullet had pierced his thick 
skull. 

“What do you mean, sir? Come here 
this moment! ” I cried, and out shuffled the 
abashed Rufus, rubbing his eyes and his 
poll and looking somewhat bewildered. 

But, at the same moment, up jumped 
Freckles and followed him to the seat of 
judgment, saying, 

‘ ‘ He didn’t mean it, sir. It was my 
fault.” 

“ What were you doing ? What is that 
you have in your hand ? ’ 

Freckles had reluctantly to exhibit a 
burning glass, which I took possession of ; 
and everybody but Rufus and myself 
laughed when he explained with droll 
demureness, 

* ‘ I was only trying if his hair would go 
on fire.” 

“Silence!” I commanded, feeling that 
the critical moment had come, and that 
now or never I must show that I was 
master here. hTow for the apparatus with 
which, gathering the ray-s of my just 
wrath into a focus, I might scorch the impu¬ 
dence of this freckled plague into nothing¬ 
ness. I beckoned to the diminutive head 
boy, and in an impressive tone bid him “ Go 
to the head master, with my compli¬ 
ments, and ask him if he would be good 
enough to let me have a cane.” 

At this, as I had expected, there was a 
general pricking up of ears, and the scene 
at once became one of strong dramatic 
interest. Throughout the room reigned a 
stillness of thrilling expectation, broken 
only by the telegraphic signals by which 
the friends of the two culprits sought to 
console, encourage, or deride them, as the 
case might be. Judging of their feelings 
by my own, I thought it must be very 
awkward for them to have to stand there 
before all eyes, so I mercifully desired them 
both to sit down. As became an execu¬ 
tioner, I would perform my disagreeable 
task with no unnecessary cruelty. 

It was indeed an awkward pause, and 
for no one more so than for myself.. I had 
worked up my courage to this point, but 
now every moment I felt it evaporating. 
That precocious child was a provokingly 
long time about his errand. One might 
think the instrument he had gone to fetch 
was one that had to be sharpened or 
screwed together before it was ready for 
use. Perhaps he was too stupid or timid to 
knock at the head master’s door—a door 
of dread ! Perhaps he was procrastinating 
on purpose to give the victims every 
chance of escape. " But I was not going to 
be baulked in that way. I had almost dis¬ 
patched a second messenger to see what 
the first was about, when at last he re¬ 
turned, dragging a cane longer than him¬ 
self, the very sight of which sent a sym¬ 
pathetic stir along every bench. Laying 


it on my desk, he fled precipitately to his 
own seat, as if in mute protest against any 
share in the proceedings that were to 
ensue. 

Here, then, ready to my grasp, lay the 
thunderbolt of the scholastic Olympus, 
smooth, shining, terrible, a rod forged in 
gloomiest caves of earth from twisted 
strands of fear and hate and ire, and writh¬ 
ing torments and vengeance steeped in 
tears. The above metaphor is a reminis¬ 
cence of Virgil; at the time I could find no 
poetical ideas to attach to the instrument 
of castigation. I took it up about as ging€ rly 
as if it had been a red-hot poker, and hand¬ 
ling it as awkwardly as a Quaker might do 
a battle-axe, I advanced into the middle of 
the only space clear enough to serve as an 
arena for the execution, and had half a 
mind to pitch it away, rush out of the room, 
and never come back again. It was harder 
than I had thought to beat a boy in cold 
blood. But a stem duty was upon me. I 
nerved myself by recalling our own old 
schoolboy rhyme, “It can’t be helped; it 
must be done,” and, clearing my throat, 
commenced with a few words appropriate 
to the occasion, delivered in a tragic tone 
that might have become Virginius, declar¬ 
ing “ There is no ivay hut this! ” as he pre¬ 
pared to plunge the dagger into the heart 
of his beloved child. 

‘ ‘ I am very sorry that I have been driven 
to make an example, but I have no choice. 
I must punish one of you, and I hope that 
the rest will take warning, so that the first 
time may be the last.” 

I had gone so far without having any 
very definite notion of how I was to use the 
cane now that I had got it. But clearly 
the first step was to have the criminal 
within reach of my arm, so I made a sign 
to that effect. It was promptly obeyed by 
the Red Head, 'who was not the boy I had 
meant to punish at all. 

But Freckles also came forward, shoving 
him aside, and exclaiming, like a person 
defrauded of his just rights, 

“ It isn’t you ! ” 

“ It was me that made the noise,” quoth 
Red Head, wfth the air of an injured inno¬ 
cent. 

“ But I made you do it.” 

“ I am to have the caning, though, ain’t 
I, sir?” 

“ That you shan’t! ” cried Frecldes, in¬ 
dignantly. ‘ ‘ ’Tisn’t fair! ” 

I don’t know if these two boys saw the 
unhappy way in which I was addressing 
myself to the task of punishment; if so, it 
was a very cheap magnanimity which they 
were displaying. But there they stood, 
like Damon and Pythias before Dionysius, 
■wrangling which of them was to be the 
sufferer, without showing any dread of all 
my tyranny cculd do to them. 

And there stood I, irresolute as Hamlet— 
I who, a few minutes before, had been so 
eager to make an example. The weapon 
was in my hand; “now I might do it 
pat; ” but how could I strike either of my 
victims while they were in such good dis¬ 
positions. My wrath had long melted like 
the snow in May, and my assumed firmness 
began to give way like half-thawed ice. 
Who would not relent at the spectacle of 
such generosity? Perhaps, after all. a 
pardon on the very scaffold would be as 
impressive as an execution. Haring thus 
held a parley with pity, the demands of 
justice were vainly urged upon my con¬ 
science. After fingering the cane foolishly 
for a minute or so, and keeping everybody, 
myself included, in suspense, I threw it 
down. 
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“I will let you off tliis time,” I said; 
“but don’t do it again; ” and wdth tliis 
lame conclusion to the ceremony that I had 
meant to be such an awe-inspiring one, I 
sent the two half-sobered delinquents to 
their places, and I fear the spectators gave 
me more credit for my nervousness than for 
my tender-heartedness. 

This fulmination having thus hung fire, 
I nevertheless left the cane lying on my 
desk as a sign and a terror to all whom it 
might concern. For a little while I had to 
find no further fault, except with a general 
restlessness and inattention. Yet I durst 


“Please, sir, may I have the burning- 
glass back ? ” 

“ Certainly not. You have no business 
to bring these childish toys into school,” 
said I, with great scorn, forgetful of Archi¬ 
medes, and wishful to lower this youth in 
his own eyes. But he still lingered. 

“ Oh, sir, it isn’t mine ! I had the loan 
of it from a little fellow. You may cane 
me if you like, or anything, but I want to 
give it back.” 

Here, it afterwards occurred to me, was 
a good chance to get the game into my 
own hands. I had the ringleader of all 


the same to grant him one half of it before 
the morning was over, for it was not fair 
the small boy should lose his burning- 
glass. 

Freckles turned away reluctantly, and I 
followed him out into the playground to 
get a breath of fresh air. What a comfort 
it was to think that my labours for the 
day had only one more hour to last! This 
was a saint’s day, on which morning 
school was rather longer than usual; but, 
on the other hand, the afternoon was 
holiday to all but a few toilful wights who 
were preparing for an examination under 



not hope that the morning would pass 
away without some other row. It was one 
of those hot close days when both boys and 
men find it hard to sit coolly and steadily at 
any work ; we were all sighing for the open 
air. The moral atmosphere, too, appeared 
to be in a tense and dangerous state ; and, 
my thunderbolt not having fallen to clear 
it, I had a feeling that new clouds were 
gathering, and that a storm might at any 
moment break out from some unforeseen 
quarter. So I was glad when the time 
came for the boys to run out for a short 
interval, diu-ing which a portion at least 
of the electricity with which their spirits 
were charge I might be harmlessly con¬ 
ducted into the earth of the play¬ 
ground. 

Freckles stayed behind the rest, appa¬ 
rently with something on his mind which he 
wished to impart to me. 


“ The critical moment had come." 

this misconduct alone and in a softened 
mood. "What could have been a wfiser or 
more practicable stroke of policy than to 
have turned this frame of mind to account 
by appealing to his conscience, by working , 
on his feelings, and, in a few minutes’ 
kindly talk, binding him to me as an ally 
for as long as a boy’s will can be trusted 
to take any fixed course ? Tliis would 
indeed, have been a victory, and I fancy it 
might have been accomplished. But I did 
not think of it till I was in bed that night, 
meditating on the perverseness of boys in 
general and the character of this one in 
particular. At the time it seemed best to 
be very high and mighty with him, for I 
was not strong enough to afford any sus- j 
picion of weakness. 

“ May I have a caning and the burning- 
glass ? ” he persisted; but I thought it 
well to refuse this request, meaning all j 


the head master’s own eye. So this 
quarter of an hour’s play was doubly 
sweet as a foretaste of more to come. 

“ But now Dan Phoebus gains the middle sky, 
And liberty unbars her prison door, 

And like a rushing torrent out they fly, 

And now the grassy cirque have covered o’er 
With boisterous revel-rout and wild uproar; 

A thousand ways in wanton rings they run ; 
Heaven shield their short-lived pastimes, I 
implore ! 

For well may Freedom, erst so dearly won, 

Appear to British elf more gladsome than the 
sun.” 

To me, however, meditating gloomily 
on the verge of that merry crowd, it 
seemed that the scholars had no business 
to enjoy their play-time half so much as 
the teachers. 

(To be continued.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 


OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “From Powder Monlcey to Admiraletc. 

CHAPTER IY—A FEARFUL CATASTROPHE. 

L eaving Nancy, who could well hold her 
own, to battle with the broker’s men, 
Tom, hold¬ 
ing Mary by 
the hand, and 
I walked on 
till we came 
to his house, 
which I knew 
well, having 
often been 
there to call 
him. It con¬ 
sisted of two 
small rooms 
—a parlour 
and little in¬ 
ner bed¬ 
chamber, and 
was better 
furnished 
than might 
have been ex¬ 
pected ; yet 
old Tom 
had at one 
time made a 
good deal of 
money, and 
had expended 
a portion of 
it in fitting 
up his dwell¬ 
ing. Had 
he always 
been sober he 
would now 
have been 
•comfortably 
off. 

“Stay here, 
my dears, 
while I go 
out for a bit,” 
he said, bid¬ 
ding us sit 
down on an 
old sea-chest 
on oxe side of 
the fireplace. 

“I haven’t 
got much to 
amuse you, 
but here’s the 
little craft I 
cut out for 
you, Peter, 
and you can 
go onrigging 
her as I’ve 
been doing. 

No matter if 
you don’t do 
it all ship¬ 
shape. And here, Mary, is the stuff for 
the sails; I’ve shaped them, you see, and 
if you will hem them you’ll help us finely 
to get the craft ready for sea.” 

Mary gladly undertook the task allotted 
to her, and even smiled as Tom handed out 
a huge housewife full of needles and thread 
and buttons, and odds and ends of all 
sorts. 

‘ ‘ My thimble won’t suit your finger, I’ve 
a notion, my little maid,” he observed; 
“ but I dare say you’ve got one of your 
own in your pocket. Feel for it, wall you?” 


Mary produced a thimble, six of which 
would have fitted into Tom’s. 

“ Ay, I thought so,” he said, and seeing , 
us both busily employed, he hurried out of I 
the house. He soon, however, returned, j 
bringing a couple of plum buns for Mary, ; 
and some bread and cheese for me, with a | 
small jug of milk. “There, my dears, 
that’ll stay your hunger till Nancy conies j 
to cook some supper for you, and to put | 



An Awful Scene. 

things to rights,” he said, as he placed 
them before us. “ Good-bye. I’ll be 
back again as soon as I can,” and off he 
went once more. 

Mary and I, having eaten the provisions 
he brought in, worked away diligently, 
thankful to have some employment to 
occupy our attention. But she stopped 
every now and then, when her eyes were 
too full of tears to allow her to see her 
needle, and sobbed as if her dear heart 
would break. Then on she went again, 
sewing as fast as she could, anxious to 


please old Tom by showing him how 
much she had done. At length Nancy 
arrived with a big bundle on her back. 
“ I’ve brought away all I could,” she said, 
as she deposited her load on the floor. 
“ I’d a hard job to get them, and shouldn’t 
at all if Tom Swat ridge and two other men 
hadn’t come in and said they’d be answer- 
able if everything -wasn’t all square. He 
and they were ordering all about the 

funeral, and 
I’ve got two 
women to 
stay with the 
missus till 
she’s put all 
comfortable 
into her cof¬ 
fin. Alack ! 
alack ! that I 
should have 
to talk about 
her coffin! ” 
Nancy’s feel¬ 
ings over¬ 
came her. On 
recovering, 
she, without 
loss of time, 
began to busy 
herself with 
household 
duties — 
lighted the 
fire, put the 
kettle on to 
boil, and 
made up old 
Tom’s bed 
with some 
fresh sheets 
which she 
had brought. 
“ You and I 
are to sleep 
here, Mary,” 
she said, 

4 ‘ and Peter 
is to have a 
shakedown in 
the sitting- 
room.” 

‘? An d 
where is Tom. 
going to put 
up himself ?” 
I asked. 

“ Tha t’s 
what he 
didn’t say, 
but I fancy 
he’s going to 
stay at night 
with an old 
chum who has 
a room near 
here. He said 
his place isn’t 
big enough 
for us all, 
and so he’d 
made up his 

mind to turn out.” 

Such I found to be the case. Nothing 
would persuade our friend to sleep in his 
own house, for fear of crowding us. He 
and several other watermen, old shipmates, 
and friends of father’s, had agreed to de¬ 
fray the expenses of mother’s funeral, for 
otherwise she would have been carried to 
a pauper’s grave. Her furniture and all 
the property she had possessed were not 
sufficient to pay her debts contracted 
during her illness, in spite of all her exer¬ 
tions. We, too, had not Tom taken charge 
































































of us, should have been sent to the work- 
house, and Nancy would have been turned 
out into the world to seek her fortune, for 
her mother was dead, and she had no other 
relatives. She did talk of trying to get into 
service, which meant becoming a drudge in 
a small tradesman’s family that she might 
help us with her wages; but she could not 
bring herself to leave • Mary; and Tom, 
indeed, said she must stay to look after 
her. As father had had no funeral, his 
old friends wished to show all the respect 
in their power to his widow, and a score or 
more attended, some carrying the coffin, 
and others walking two and two behind, 
with bits of black crape round their hats 
and arms, while Mary and I, and Nancy 
and Tom, followed as chief mourners all 
the way to Kingston Cemetery. Nancy, 
with the help of a friend, a poor seamstress, 
had managed to make a black frock for 
Mary and a dress for herself, out of 
mother’s gown, I suspect. They were not 
very scientifically cut, but she had sat up 
all night stitching at them, which showed 
her affection and her desire to do what she 
considered proper. 

Some weeks had passed since mother’s 
death, and we were getting accustomed to 
our mode of life. Tom sent Mary to a school 
near at hand every morning, and she used 
to impart the knowledge she obtained to 
me in the evening, including sometimes 
even sewing. 

Diming the time Mary was at school 
Nancy went out charing, or tending the 
neighbours’ children, or doing any other 
odd jobs of which she was capable, thus 
gaining enough to support herself, for she 
declared that she could not be beholden to 
the old man for her daily food. I always 
went out with Tom in his boat, and I 
was now big enough to make myself very 
useful. He used to make me take the helm 
when we were Sailing, and by patiently ex¬ 
plaining how the wind acted on the canvas, 
and showing me the reason of every 
manoeuvre, soon taught, me to manage a 
boat as well as any man could do, so that 
when the wind was light I could go out by 
myself without the slightest fear. 

“You’ll do, Peter; you’ll do,” said the 
old man, approvingly, when one day I had 
taken the boat out to Spithead alongside a 
vessel and back, he sitting on a thwart with 
his arms folded, and not touching a rope, 
though he occasionally peered under the 
foot of the foresail to see that I was steer¬ 
ing right, and used the boathook when we 
were going alongside ..the vessel, and shov¬ 
ing off, which I should have had to do if 
he had been steering. “You’ll now be 
able to gain your living, boy, and support 
Mary till she’s old enough to go out to 
service if I’m taken from you, and that’s 
what I’ve been aiming at.” 

Often when going along the Hard a 
friend would ask him to step into one of 
the many publics facing it to take a glass of 
spirits or beer. “ No thank ye, mate,” he 
would reply ; “if I get the taste of one I 
shall be wanting another, and I shouldn’t 
be happy if I didn’t treat you in return, 
and I’ve got something else to do with my 
money instead of spending it on liquor.” " 

I never saw him angry except when hard 
pressed by an ill-judging friend to step 
into a public-house. 

“ Would you like to see Jack Trawl’s son 
in a ragged shirt, without shoes to his feet, 
and his daughter a beggar-girl, or some¬ 
thing worse ? Then don’t be asking me, 
mate, to take a drop of the poisonous stuff. 
I know what I used to be, and I know 
what I should be again if I was to listen 
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to you!” he exclaimed. “Stand out of 
my way, now ! stand out of my way ! 
Come along, Peter,” and, grasping my 
hand with a gripe which made my fingers 
crack, he stumped along the Hard as fast 
as he could move his timber toe. 

It was a pleasure on gettinghome to find 
Mary looking bright and cheerful, with her 
work or books before her, and Nancy busy 
preparing supper. The old man and I always 
took our dinner with us—generally a loaf of 
bread, with a piece of cheese or bacon or 
fried fish, and sometimes Irish stew in a 
basin, done up in a cloth, and a stone bottle 
of water. I remember saying that I was 
born with a wooden spoon in my mouth, 
but when I come to reflect what excellent 
parents I had, and what true friends I 
found in Tom Swatridge and Nancy, I may 
say that, after all, it must have been of 
silver, though perhaps not quite so polished 
as those found in the mouths of some 
infants. 

Another change in my life was about to 
occur. We had taken off a gentleman from 
Gosport. Prom his way of speaking, we 
found that he was a foreigner, and he told 
us that he wanted to be put on board a 
foreign ship lying at Spithead. 

“ Is dere any danger ? ” he asked, look¬ 
ing out across the Channel, and thinking 
what a long distance he had to go. 

“ Nofc a bit, sir,” answered Tom, for the 
water was as smooth as a millpond. There 
was a light air from the southward, and 
there was not a'cloud in the sky. “We 
might cross the Channel to Prance, for that 
matter, with weather like this.” 

“ Oh no, no ! I only want to get to dat 
sheep out dere! ” cried the foreigner, 
fancying that we might carry him across 
against his will. 

“ Certainly, mounseer; we’ll put you 
aboard in a jiffy as soon as we gets a breeze 
to help us along,” said Tom. 

We pulled round Blockhouse Point, along 
shore, till we came off Port Monkton, when 
opening Stokes Bay, the wind hauling a 
little to the westward, we made sail and 
stood for Spithead. A number of vessels 
were brought up there, and at the Mother- 
bank, off Byde, among them, a few men- 
of-war, but mostly merchantmen, outward 
bound, or lately come in waiting for orders. 
It was difficult as yet to distinguish the 
craft the foreigner wanted to be put 
aboard. 

“ It won’t matter if w r o have to dodge 
about a little to find her, mounseer, for 
one thing’s certain: we couldn’t have a 
finer day for a sail,” observed, old Tom, as 
we glided smoothly over the blue water, 
shining brightly in the rays of the un¬ 
clouded sun. 

He gave me the helm while he looked 
out for the foreign ship. 

“ That’s her, I’ve a notion,” he said at 
length, pointing to a deep-v r aisted craft 
with a raised poop and forecastle, and vdth 
much greater beam than our own wall- 
sided merchantmen. “ Keep her away a 
bit, Peter. Steady! That will do.” 

The tide was running to the westward, 
so that we were some time getting up to 
the ship. 

“ You’ll be aboard presently if that is 
your ship, as I suppose, mounseer,” said 
Tom. 

“ Yes, yes ; dat is my sheep,” answered 
the foreigner, fumbling in his pockets, I 
fancied, for his purse. 

He uttered an exclamation of annoyance. 
‘ ‘ Ma monie gone ! Some villain take it, 
no doubte. You come aboard de sheep 
and I vill give it you, my friend,” he said. 


“ One half guinea is de charge, eh P I have/ 
also letter to write ; you take it and I vill 
give tw r o shilling more.” 

‘ ‘ All right, mounseer, I will wait your 
pleasure, and promise to post your letter,” 
answered Tom. 

As there were several boats alongside, 
he told me to keep underweigh till he 
should hail me to come for him, and as he 
was as active as any man, in spite of his 
wooden leg, taking the foreigner by the 
hand, he helped him up on deck. I then 
hauled the tacks aboard and stood off to a. 
little distance. I waited and waited, watch¬ 
ing the ship, and wondering why Tom was 
so long on board. 

The wind at last began to drop, and 
afraid of being earned to leeward, I was on 
the point of running up alongside when I 
heard a fearful roaring thundering sound. 
A cloud of black smoke rose above the ship, 
followed by lurid flames, which burst out at 
all her ports; her tall masts were shot into 
the air, her deck was cast upwards, her 
sides were rent asunder; and shattered 
fragments of planks, and of timbers and 
spars, and blocks, and all sorts of articles- 
from the hold, came flying round me. I 
instinctively steered away from the dan¬ 
ger, and though huge pieces of burning- 
wreck fell hissing into the water on either 
side, and far beyond where I was, none of 
any size touched the wherry. For a 
minute or more I was so confounded by 
the awful occurrence that I did not think 
of my old friend. I scarcely knew where 
I was or what I was doing. The moment 
I recovered my presence of mind I put the 
boat about, getting out an oar to help her 
along, and stood back towards the burning 
wreck, which appeared for a moment like 
a vast pyramid of flame rising above the 
surface, and then suddenly disappeared as 
the waters closed over the shattered hull. 

I stood up, eagerly gazingtowardsthe spot 
to ascertain if any human beings had sur¬ 
vived the dreadful catastrophe, though it 
seemed to me impossible that a single per¬ 
son could have escaped. One boat alone 
was afloat with some people in her, but 
they were sitting on the thwarts or lying 
at the bottom, not attempting to exert 
themselves, all more or less injured. The 
other boats had been dragged down as the 
ship sank. All about were shattered spars 
and pieces of the deck, and some way off 
the masts with the yards still fast to them. 
Here and there was a body floating with 
the head or a limb tom off. One man was 
swimming, and I saw another in the dis¬ 
tance clinging to a spar, but the former 
before I could get up to him sank without 
a cry, and I then steered for the man on 
the spar, hoping against hope that he 
might be old Tom. I shouted to him that- 
he might know help was coming, but he 
did not answer. Meantime boats from 
the various ships lying around were ap¬ 
proaching. I plied my oar with all my 
might, fearing that the man I have spoken 
of might let go his hold and be lost like the 
other before I could reach him. The 
nearer I got the more I feared that he was 
not Tom. His face was blackened, his 
clothes burnt and torn. Then I saw that 
he had two legs, and knew for certain that 
he was not my old friend. Still, of course, 
I continued on till I got up to the spar, 
when I tried to help the poor man into my 
boat, for he was too much hurt to get on 
board by himself. But my strength was 
insufficient for the purpose, and I was. 
afraid of letting go lest he should sink and 
bo lost. There was no small risk also of my 
being dragged overboard. Still, I did my 
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best, but could get him no higher than the 
gunwale. 

“ Well done, youngster ! Hold fast, and 
we’ll help you,” I heard a voice sing out, 
and presently a man-of-war’s boat dash¬ 
ing up, two of her crew springing into 
the wherry, quickly hauled the man on 
board. 

“ We must take him to our ship, lads, to 
let the surgeon attend to him,” said the 
officer, a master’s mate in charge of the 
man-of-war’s boat. 

The man was accordingly lifted into her. 
It appeared to me, from his sad condition, 
that the surgeon would be unable to do 
him any good. 

“ What, did you come out here all by 
yourself, youngster?” asked the officer. 

“ Ho, sir, I came out with old Tom Swat- 
ridge, who went on board the ship which 
blew up,” I answered. 

“ Then I fear he must have been blown 
up with her, my lad,” said the officer. 

“ I hope not, sir, I hope not,” I cried 
out, my heart ready to break as I began to 
realise that such might be the case. 

(To be continued.) 

DRAUGHTS. 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author of “Manly Games for Boys” etc., etc. 

PART IV.—TWO KINGS TO TWO. 

In ordinary circumstances, two kings to two 
must be a draw. Is either player can force the 
other out of the double line. Suppose, however, 
you can get the pieces into this position :— 


! BLACK. | 



| WHITE. | 


Black, with the move, Wins by playing a king 
from 26 to 23, and taking two for one. Beware, 
in the position shown, that you do not move 
backward instead of forward. Should you do so, 
you may perhaps get into some such fix as 
this :— 



draw. 


White must, moreover, be careful not to get his 
men into a line with a square between into 
which Black can move, technically know'n as 
“ The Breeches.” 


I BLACK. | 



This is a trap into which young players are 
very apt to fall. Beware of it. Had White the 
move, he, of course, could easily win, either by 
fixing the Black king in a side square, or by the 
double-corner moves already shown. 


THE BOY CAPTAIN; 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 

CHAPTER IV.—THE SURVIVORS OF THE 
WALDECK. 

N spite of the watchfulness of the French 

and English cruisers, there is no doubt 
that the slave-trade is still extensively car¬ 
ried on in all parts of equatorial Africa, 
and that year after year vessels loaded with 
slaves leave the coast of Angola and Mo¬ 
zambique to transport their living freight 
to many quarters even of the civilised 
world. 

Of this Captain Hull was well aware, and 
although he was now in a latitude which 
was comparatively little traversed by such 
slavers, he could not help almost involun¬ 
tarily conjecturing that the negroes they 
had just foimd must be part of a slave-cargo 
which was on its way to some colony of the 
Pacific; if this were so, he would at least 
have the satisfaction of announcing to them 
that they had regained their freedom from 
the moment that they came on board the 
Pilgrim. 

Whilst these thoughts were passing 
through his mind, Mrs. Weldon, assisted 
by Nan and the ever active Dick Sands, was 
doing everything in her power to restore 
consciousness to the poor sufferers. The 
judicious administration of fresh water and 
a limited quantity of‘.food soon had the 
effect of making them revive; and when they 
were restored to their senses it was found 
that the eldest of them,, a- man of about 
sixty years of age, who immediately re¬ 
gained his powers of speech, was able to 
reply in good English to all the questions 
that were put to him. In answer to Cap¬ 
tain Hull’s inquiry whether they were not 
slaves, the old negro proudly stated that 
he and his companions were all free Ameri¬ 
can citizens, belonging to the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

“ Then, let me assure you, my fribnd,” 
said the captain, “you have by no means 
compromised your liberty in having been 
brought on board the American schooner 
Pilgrim.” 

Not merely, as it seemed, on account of 
his age and • experience, but rather be¬ 



cause of a certain superiority and greater 
energy of character, this old man was 
tacitly recognised as the spokesman of his 
party; he freely communicated all the infor¬ 
mation that Captain Hull required to hear, 
and by degrees he related all the details of 
his adventures. 

He said that his name was Tom, and 
that when he was only six years of age he 
had been sold as a slave, and brought from 
his home in Africa to the United States; 
but by the act of emancipation he had long 
since recovered his freedom. His com¬ 
panions, all much younger than him¬ 
self, their ages rangingfrom twenty-five to 
thirty, were all free-born, their parents hav¬ 
ing been emancipated before their birth, so 
that no white man had ever exercised upon 
them the rights of ownership. One of 
them was his own son ; his name was Bat (an. 
abbreviation of Bartholomew); and there 
were three others, named Austin/Actaeon, 
and Hercules. All four of them were speci¬ 
mens of that stalwart race that commands 
so high a price in the African market, and 
in spite of the emaciation induced by 
their recent sufferings, their muscular, well- 
knit frames betokened a strong and healthy 
constitution. Their maimer bore the im¬ 
press of that solid education which is given 
in the North American schools, and their 
speech had ' lost all trace of ‘ ‘ nigger- 
tongue,” a dialect without articles* or 
inflections, which since the anti-slavery 
w*ar has almost died out in the United 
States. 

Three years ago, old Tom stated, the five 
jnen had been engaged by an Englishman 
who had large property in South Australia, 
to work upon his estates near Melbourne. 
Here they had realised a considerable profit , 
and upon the completion of their engage¬ 
ment they determined to return with theit 
savings to America. Accordingly, on the 
oth of January, after paying their passage 
in the ordinary way, they embarked at 
Melbourne on board the Waldeck. Every¬ 
thing went on well for seventeen days, 
until,’on the night of the 22nd, which was 
very dark, they were run into by a great 
steamer. They were all asleep in their 
berths, but, roused by the shock of the 
collision, which was extremely severe, they 
hurriedly made their way on to the deck. 
The scene was terrible; both masts were 
gone, and the brig, although the water had 
not absolutely flooded her hold so as to 
make her sink, had completely heeled over 
on hex side. Captain and crew had en¬ 
tirely disappeared, some probably having 
been dashed, into the sea, others perhaps 
having saVed themselves by clinging to the 
rigging of the ship which had fouled them, 
and which could be distinguished through 
the darkness rapidly receding in'the dis¬ 
tance. For a while they were paralysed, 
but they soon awoke to the conviction that 
they were left alone upon a half-capsized 
and disabled hull, twelve hundred miles 
from the nearest land. 

Mrs. Weldon was loud in her expression 
of indignation that any captain should 
have the barbarity to abandon an unfortu¬ 
nate vessel with which his own careless¬ 
ness had brought him into collision. It 
would be bad enough, she said, for a driver 
on a public road, when it might be pre¬ 
sumed that help would be forthcoming, to 
pass on unconcerned after causing an acci¬ 
dent to another vehicle; but how muck 
more shameful to desert the injured on tho 
open sea, where the victims of his incom¬ 
petence could have no chance of obtaining 
succour ! Captain Hull could only repeat 
what he had said before, that incredibly 
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atrocious as it miglit seem, such inhu¬ 
manity was far from rare. 

On resumiDg his story, Tom said that he 
and his companions soon found that they 
had no means left for getting away from 
the capsized brig ; both the boats had been 
crushed in the collision, so that they had 
no alternative except to await the appear¬ 
ance of a passing vessel, whilst the wreck 
was drifting hopelessly along under the 
action of the currents. This accounted 
for the fact of their being found so far 
south of their proper course. 

For the next ten days the negroes had 
subsisted upon a few scraps of food that j 
they found in the stern cabin; but as the | 
store-room was entirely under water, they i 


New Holland. It was not, however, from 
Australia, but from the coast of "West 
Africa, near the mouth of the Congo, that 
the animal had come. He had been picked 
up there, two years previously, by the cap¬ 
tain of the Waldeck, who had found him 
wandering about and more than half 
starved. The initials S. V. engraved upon 
his collar were the only tokens that the dog 
1 had a past history of his own. After he 
• had been taken on board the Waldeck, he 
! remained quite unsociable, apparently ever 
! pining for some lost master whom he had 
failed to find in the desert land where he 
had been met with. 

Larger than the dogs of the Pyrenees, 
Dingo was a magnificent example of his 



l hey did everything in their power to restore consciousness to the sufferers. 


were quite unable to obtain a drop of any¬ 
thing to drink, and the fresh-water tanks 
that had been lashed to the deck bad been 
stove in at the time of the catastrophe. Tor¬ 
tured with thirst, the poor men had suffered 
agonies, and having on the previous night 
entirely lost consciousness, they must soon 
have died if the Pilgrim’s timely arrival 
had not effected then’ rescue. 

All the outlines of Tom’s narrative were 
fully confirmed by the other negroes; 
Captain Hull could see no reason to doubt it; 
indeed, the facts seemed to speak for them¬ 
selves. 

One other survivor of the wreck, ii he 
had been gifted with the power of speech, 
would doubtless have corroborated the 
testimony. This was the dog, who seemed 
to have such an unaccountable dislike to 
Negoro. 

Dingo, as the dog was named, belonged 
to the fine breed of mastiffs peculiar to 


kind. Standing on his hind legs, with his 
head thrown back, he was as tall as a man. 
His agility and strength would have made 
him a sure match for a panther, and he 
•would not have flinched at facing a bear. 
His fine shaggy coat was a dark tawny 
colour, shading off somewhat lighter round 
the muzzle, and his long bushy tail was as 
strong as a lion’s. If he were made angry 
no doubt he might become a most formid¬ 
able foe, so that it was no wonder that 
Negoio did not feel altogether gratified 
at his reception. 

But Dingo, though unsociable, was not 
savage. Old Tom said that, on board the 
Waldeck, he had noticed that the animal 
seemed to have a particular dislike to 
negroes; not that he actually attempted 
to do them any harm, only he uniformly 
avoided them, giving an impression that he 
must have been systematically ill-treated 
by the natives of that part of Africa in 


which he had been found. During the ten 
days that had elapsed since the collision, 
Dingo had kept resolutely aloof from Tom 
and his companions ; they could not tell 
what he had been feeding on; they only 
knew that, like themselves, he had suffered 
an excruciating thirst. 

Such had been the experience of the sur¬ 
vivors of the Waldeck. Their situation 
had been most critical. Even if they sur¬ 
vived the pangs of want of food, the slight¬ 
est gale or the most inconsiderable swell 
might at any moment have sunk the water¬ 
logged ship, and had it not been that calms 
and contrary winds had contributed to the 
opportune arrival of the Pilgrim, an inevi¬ 
table fate was before them; their corpses 
must lie at the bottom of the sea. 

Captain Hull’s act of humanity, however, 
would not be complete unless he succeeded 
in restoring the shipwrecked men to their 
homes. This he promised to do. After 
completing the unlading at Valparaiso, 
the Pilgrim would make direct for Cali¬ 
fornia, where, as Mrs. Weldon assured 
them, they would be most hospitably re¬ 
ceived by her husband, and provided with 
the necessary means for returning to Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The five men, who, as the consequence of 
the shipwreck, had lost all the savings of 
their last three years of toil, were pro¬ 
foundly grateful to their kind-hearted bene¬ 
factors ; nor, poor negroes as they were, did 
they utterly resign the hope that at some 
future time they might have it in their 
power to repay the debt which they owed 
their deliverers. 

(To be continued.) 


SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 


THE BOY WHO BUILT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 



OMETIMES I 
see the 
Boy’s Own 
Paper (the 
“BO P.,” 
as I heard one 
young gentleman call 
it the other day) in the 
hands of very poor 
hoys, and, remember¬ 
ing what some boys 
who were once poor 
have done for England 
by their genius and 
bravery, I cannot help 
indulging in day-dreams 
occasionally as to the future 
of some of the humblest 
readers of this paper. We boast 
of England as being the nursery 
of self-made men, and so it is. The most ragged 
urchin in London to-day—or out of it, for that 
matter—may rise by his honesty and perse¬ 
verance and brains to a place among the great 
men of the age, and become the companion of 
princes. Indeed, this is true of most countries, 
and of all times. Solomon found it so in his 
day—“ Seest thou a man diligent in business ; 
he shall stand before kings, he shall not stand 
before mean men.” 

And now for a case in point. Joseph Paxton 
was bom of poor parents in the village of Milton- 
Bryant, near Woburn, Bedfordshire, in 1803. 
He was what we should call one of the labour¬ 
ing classes. His career seemed to be cut and 
dry for him. He would go in due course to the 
parish school, and learn to read and write. He 
would stay there as short a time as possible, 
and then go out as a labouring lad to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, and after a long 
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life of labour mingle his dust in the village 
churchyard, and he forgotten ! 

Young Paxton went to the Free School, and 
left it after a very few years to go out as a 
gardener’s boy. The place offered, and it was 
thought a fortunate thing to get him out into 
the world so quickly. After some time he went 
to Chiswick as assistant in the grounds of the 
sixth Duke of Devonshire, his duties being of 
the humblest nature, as one might expect. It 
was said, I think, of Lord Brougham that if he 
had been a shoeblack instead of a great lawyer 


dening. He observed things, and asked ques¬ 
tions of men and books, sometimes getting them 
answered, and sometimes not. It was when he 
was at this kind of work that the old Duke of 
Devonshire—“My Duke,” the young fellow 
used to call him afterwards—came upon him 
one day unexpectedly during the dinner hour. 
The duke had many people in his employment, 
but he was always ready to take an interest in 
each one, and, being passionately fond of 
flowers himself, lie could feel pleasure in talk¬ 
ing to the humblest person on the subject he 


soiled their minds for life. The boy who lias 
courage enough to fling a bad book into the 
fire without opening its leaves is true to him¬ 
self ; but, after all, he does no more than the 
man who kills a viper lying in his path ready to 
sting him. 

The duke discovered that young Paxton was - 
trying to improve his mind, and the very fact of 
a lad studying without being driven to it made 
an impression on the nobleman. He afterwards 
took opportunities of asking him questions, and 
I found him to be quick, cheerful, and eager to 



he would not have rested until he became the 
best shoeblack in England, and it is that cease¬ 
less desire to excel which makes all the differ¬ 
ence between success and failure in life. Young. 
Joseph Paxton, although handling a broom, was 
not willing to sit down quietly and let the world 
take its course. He found out books—good 
books, books that taught him something - and 
with one of these in his pocket •would sally forth 
to his weeding and sweeping. When the meal¬ 
times came round he would sit down for a quiet 
read, enjoying the murmur of the summer air 
through the stately trees, and the cawing of 
the rooks and the perfume of the flowers. He 
read about trees and flowers, and began already 
to have his own ideas upon the subject of gar- 


loved. Young Paxton rose to his feet and 
raised his cap, holding in his other hand the 
book on which he had been engaged when tlie 
duke and his great mastiff came walking thijit 
way. There •was something in the boy’s bright 
face and respectful manner which pleased the 
duke, and he stopped to say a few words to hinn, 
but especially to see the sort of book he wjas 
reading. “Show me your company, and I’ll 
tell you what you are,” is a proverb that is as 
true of the books we read as it is of the 
boys and men with whom we associate. I halve | 
seen well-dressed boys, clean and fresh, who ; 
would have shrunk away in disgust from the | 
touch of a man fouled by having fallen in tl le 
mire •who have yet enjoyed books that have | 


learn. The lad was a gardener, and he wished 
to be a good one. He had no vague ideas as 
to what he might do if he were differently 
placed. He could not alter his birth, or his 
name, or his station, but he could, by honest 
work, bring honour to all three, as he did. 

After some time spent in the duke s gardens 
at Chiswick, young Paxton was sent to Chats- 
worth, and there, being placed in a more respon¬ 
sible position, he proved worthy of promotion. 

Chatsworth well deserves the name of palace. 
It is one of the oldest and noblest private houses- 
in England. The domain in which it stands, 
amid the wild scenery of. Derbyshire, was 
thought worthy to be the gift of Y illiam the 
Conqueror to his son William Peveril. 


Young Paxton and the Duke of Devonshire. 
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In the old mansion Mary Queen of Scots was 
a prisoner for thirteen years, and her portrait 
hangs on the wall of the state drawing-room at 
this day. 

The Dukes of Devonshire, from father to son, 
carried on the improvements in the house and 
grounds until they became known through 
Europe as the most magnificent in the world. 
■When young Paxton went to Chatsworth he 
showed such remarkable skill and judgment 
that the duke raised him to the position of chief 
gardener. It was evident that the young man 
had a natural taste for flowers, and that lie im¬ 
proved and enlarged his natural powers by read¬ 
ing. If any one had told young Paxton when 
he was sweeping up the dead leaves at Chiswick 
that his name would be linked through many 
generations with one of the most splendid 
mansions in England, he would have thought it 
absurd, but it soon became plain that Paxton’s 
master hand was making Chatsworth more 
beautiful than ever. 

He was consulted on all the work that was 
done, and suggested most of the improvements 
that were made. The great conservatory was 
almost altogether his design. It is without a 
rival in Europe. It occupies nearly an acre of 
ground, and has a carriage-drive through it. It 
contains 70,000 square feet of glass. 

The fame of Paxton’s work spread beyond the 
limits of our own country, and the splendour of 
the Duke of Devonshire’s palace gained new 
lustre by the efforts of the poor gardener’s boy. 

He was soon to win a world-wide reputation 
as the architect of the building in which the 
world’s fair was held in Hyde Park in 1851. 

The Great Exhibition, as it will be always 
called, was not the first that had been held, but 
there was in the extent and grandeur of its 
conception something that raised it far above 
everything of its kind either before or since. 
It was to Prince Albert that the idea of such an 
Exhibition was due. He worked with unfailing 
effort to make it a great success, and in spite of 
difficulties which now would seem almost in¬ 
surmountable, he made it so. It was one thing 
to collect from all the countries in the world 
specimens of art and manufacture, but it was 
another matter to find a building large enough 
to contain them. 

The great architects of the day furnished de¬ 
signs of what they considered the proper thing. 
They were vast sheds of brick and mortar, like 
gigantic railway stations, and were anything 
but beautiful. The Prince and all the Commis- 
sioners felt the sheds to be a mistake, but what 
could be done? “Done?” echoed the poor 
gardener’s boy, risen to be the then honoured and 
trusted manager of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
estates ; “ try iron and glass ! ” and he sketched 
hastily his idea of what was required. It was 
just the thing. Mr. Paxton was invited to 
submit his plan to the Commissioners, and having 
seen it, they at once adopted it. It rose like a 
dream of fairy-land, and became the wonder of 
the world. 

Of the opening day—the 1st of May, 1851— 
the Queen lias written the most touching and gra¬ 
phic description. It was to her one of the greatest 
triumphs of a happy life, for it was the triumph 
of his efforts whom she loved so well. ‘ £ The 
glimpse of the transept through the iron gates, 
the waving palms, flowers, statues, myriads of 
people filling the galleries and seats around, with 
the flourish of trumpets as we entered, gave us a 
sensation which I can never forget, and I felt 
much moved. . . The sight as we came to 

the middle was magical—so vast, so glorious, so 
touching ; one felt, as so many did whom I have 
since spoken to, filled with devotion—more so 
than by any service I have ever heard. The 
tremendous cheering, the joy expressed on every 
face, the immensity of the building, the mixture 
of palms, flowers, trees, statues, fountains, the 
organ (with two hundred instruments and six 
hundred voices, which sounded like nothing), 
and my beloved husband, the author of this 
peace festival, which united the industry of all 
nations of the earth—all this was moving indeed, 
and it was and is a day to live for ever. God 
bless my dearest Albert ! God bless my dearest 
country, which has shown itself so great to-day ! 
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One felt so grateful to the great God, who 
seemed to pervade all and to bless all ! ” 

Not a single accident or unpleasantness occurred 
amid the vast throng, which, inside and out, was 
not lees than a million of people. One hundred 
thousand were within the building at one time 
—a number suflicient for the population of a 
good-sized city. London seemed to be on holi¬ 
day ; Europe seemed to have crossed the Channel 
to enjoy itself in Hyde Park ; everywhere the 
novelty' and beauty of the Palace were themes 
of wonder and praise, and when the poor gar¬ 
dener’s boy received the honour of knighthood, 
it was felt to be a fitting acknowledgment of 
his share in the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

It was at first desired to keep the Crystal 
Palace in Hyde Park, but that being found im¬ 
possible, it was moved to Sydenham, and re¬ 
erected at a cost of one and a half millions 
in 1854. 

When next you visit the Crystal Palace, you 
may see on the terrace, immediately in front of 
the main entrance, an ugly pedestal, with a head 
which seems uncomfortably placed on the top of 
it. Let me recommend you not to turn away 
too suddenly from that thoughtful face, but 
think for a moment that he whom it so un¬ 
comfortably represents was once a common 
labouring lad—that he had nothing to aid him 
but his own purpose, and desire for improve¬ 
ment, and that you, however poor you may be, 
may live as successfully as he did, if you deter¬ 
mine to use faithfully the talents committed to 
you by God. It may never fall to your lot to 
build a palace, much less live in one; you 
may never be reckoned among boys who 
became famous, but you can and you may 
leave the world better than you found it, by 
the exercise of diligence and the power of love. 
If you should be called to the front rank among 
your fellows, remember that high places are 
slippery ones, and that pride cometh before a 
fall. 

With all the temptations in his path Joseph 
Paxton remained throughout his life simple in 
his habits, modest in his opinions, and gentle in 
his manners. It did not spoil him to be with 
great people. He knew who he was and what 
he was, and he wished that all the world should 
know it too. His heart was large and warm, 
and those who gained his friendship won a prize 
w'orth having. It has been said of him that 
friendship was a plant he loved to grow, 
and in many hearts far and wide it blossomed 
into fragrant flowers of regret when he passed 
away. 

In 1854 Sir Joseph Paxton was elected M.P. 
for Coventry, which he continued to represent 
until his death. 

He proved of great service during the Crimean 
war by organising a Corps of Navvies, from the 
workmen engaged in building the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham. He foresaw that in a foreign 
. country our troops could make but little progress 
' without road and rail, and indeed the disasters 
which befell our brave soldiers during that dread¬ 
ful war were mainly owing to the difficulties of 
moving provisions and arms. 

, He died on the Stli of June, 1865, after a short 
il\lness, and although his highest claim in life was 
tliiat of being a good gardener, he proved himself 
alile to cope with difficulties which might have 
mlirred the success of a great national under- 
taldng. 

'The poor labouring lad lived to add lustre to 
the'< name of the nobleman who befriended him, 
to i secure the gratitude of the nation for his 
prompt and brilliant answer to a most difficult 
question, and to secure the good will and friend¬ 
ship of all who had an opportunity of testing 
the' kindness of his heart and the simplicity of 
his (life. —* 



ABOUT MUSHROOMS AND TOAD' 
STOOLS. 

By tiie Author of “The Boy’s Own 
Flower Garden,” etc. 

UMMER is 
now fairly 
over, yet do 
not think be- 
cause au¬ 
tumn days 
are come, 
and flowers 
are going to 
sleep, and 
dead leaves 
rustle al¬ 
ready under 
your feet, 
that you 
need pu t 
aside all 
study of 
plant life 
till another 
season. On 
the contrary, now is the time for beginning to 
make acquaintance with many kinds of ferns, 
mosses, and fungi, all of which come under the 
head of flowerless plants, and are full of interest 
to any one who will take the trouble to find out 
something about them. 

Out of one order alone of flowerless plants— 
the Fungi—let us take the best known amongst 
our British species, the common musliroom 
(Agaricus camjjcstris), and ask how many people 
can give a good reason for being able to distin¬ 
guish it from any other fungus ? . Can you, who 
read the Boy’s Own Paper, do so ? Well, then, 
it is just the time to have a little talk about 
mushrooms, when most of us are glad to get a 
chance of bringing in a basketful of such 
dainties. For dainties they are, and good food 
as well, only there are certain important facts 
which all mushroom-pickers would do well to 
bear in mind. 

There are many sorts of mushrooms (agarics, 
or gill-bearers), which are eatable and whole¬ 
some, as are also a good many other species of 
fungi. It is, perhaps, needless to add, because 
it is so well known, that there are other kinds 
which contain a violent poison, causing serious 
illness and death to those who incautiously 
eat them. 

Now the true field mushroom may be known 
from all others by certain distinguishing marks, 
easy to learn and easy to remember. One of the 
chief of these is the colour of the gills. The 
gills of a newly-sprung mushroom are pink. If 
you remove the stem and let the mushroom re¬ 
main, gills undermost, for a short time on a 
sheet of white paper, you will find that they have 
not only changed to a deep purplish-brown 
colour, but that there is also deposited on the 
paper a fine powder of the same dark shade. 
This powder consists of the spores of the mush¬ 
room, spores being common to all. flowerless 
plants, such as ferns, mosses, fungi, lichens, and 
seaweeds, and answer to the seeds *f a flowering 
plant. Several poisonous kinds of fungus might 
easily be mistaken for the mushroom but for 
these dark-coloured gills and spores, which are 
only to be found in the true Agaricus camjiestris. 

Notice, further, that the mushroom has not a 
fringe, or network, or scaly ring, but a perfect 
leathery collar surrounding the top part of its 
stem. Again, turn up a mushroom, and it will 
be found that there is a space between the gills 
and the stalk, and also that the edge of the cap 
overlaps the gills. Thirdly—and on this rule 
the greatest stress should be laid—always re¬ 
member that true mushrooms grow on open 
downs and pastures, and that it is never safe to 
gather such as may be found in woods and 
hedges, or round stumps. This most important 
rule is by no means to be neglected, for it is well 
known that, under certain conditions, even the 
true 'mushroom becomes unwholesome, and it is 
wiser to avoid eating any found in shady places. 
Do not suppose that all mushrooms growing 
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under trees are therefore poisonous, but the risk 
•of accident is greatly lessened if the above rules 
are carefully observed. It is also always better to 
eat mushrooms while young, i.c , in their pink 
state, before any part of them becomes black or 
shrivelled. 

The French, Italian, and other continental 
nations are in the habit of eating many kinds of 
fungi, and varieties, curious and possibly re¬ 
pugnant as articles of food to some English 
tastes, may be commonly seen offered for sale in 
the markets abroad. It is strange, therefore, 
to learn from a very interesting little book 
on British fungi, by Dr. Cooke, that “were 
our common mushroom to appear in the 
markets of Borne for sale it would be 
certain of condemnation by the inspector 
of fungi, as unwholesome.” “May he die 
of a pratiola” (Anglice, mushroom) “is the 
worst wish that an Italian can express for an 
enemy.” Probably there is good and sufficient 
reason for such caution. It may be either of 
soil or climate affecting the quality of the mush¬ 
room, as the Romans are unlikely to be unduly 
prejudiced on this point. That poisonous fungi 
are not unfrequently eaten we may gather from 
the fact that Italian apothecaries in rural dis¬ 
tricts, where such accidents are apt to occur, 
now keep certain antidotes against the peculiar 
poison they contain, scientifically called “mus- 
carina.” The handsome scarlet fly-agaric 
(Amanita muscaria), so called from having been 
used as an ingredient in fly-poison, contains 
this principle in a strong degree. This fungus 
is sometimes, but not very frequently, found in 
our English woods. 

Many kinds of edible fungi are found in Great 
Britain, though in our ignorance and dislike we 
■are apt to call them all “toadstools.” Those 
who have made a study of the subject declare 
that a vast amount of wholesome food is thus 
wasted every year. No doubt the time will 
come when, with more knowledge, prejudices 
will, in some degree, be broken down; but, as 
Dr. Cooke says, “ One might almost as readily 
hope to convince the labourer in agricultural 
districts that flint-stones are convertible into 
soup, as that such e toad’s-meat * is fit for the 
table of a Christian.” Many folk, however, 
besides the labourer* will prefer to leave the tast¬ 
ing and trying of these doubtful-looking vege¬ 
tables to the enthusiastic fungologist. 

But, without foolishly venturing to taste un¬ 
known mushrooms, there is no reason why we 
may not make acquaintance with a few of the 
eatable and non-eatable kinds commonly to be 
found in our woods and lanes. 

How very little can be learnt about them in 
a short paper like the present may be inferred 
from the fact that as many as 4,000 species are 
known to exist in Great Britain. It is not 
generally understood that under the head of 
Fungi* are included not only all such growths 
as we call'mushrooms and toadstools, but also 
all kinds of mould and mildew, rust and smut. 
The yeast used in making bread, the vinegar- 
plant which so many housekeepers are in the 
habit of storing, the blue mould of cheese,' the 
dry-rot which eats into the hardest wood, the 
black spots on linen which we call mildew, all 
these are due to the presence of fungi. Won- 
derful and interesting accounts are given by the 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley, Dr. Cooke, and other 
writers, of the growth of these strange plants, 
which accounts, if you can meet with them, you 
should read. 

By way of introduction to the subject a few 
of the fungi most commonly to be found in 
England may be mentioned here. 

Though usually most abundant in autumn, you 
are likely to meet with one in the spring known 
as St. George’s mushroom ( Agaricus Gambosns), 
because it appears about St. George’s Day, April 
23rd. It grows in rings, has a bulging stem, 
and, according to one writer, is not unlike a 
cracknel biscuit in colour and texture. The 
gills are yellowish-white, and it is quite whole¬ 
some, though not very delicate in flavour. It 
is welcomed, however, .by some people as a 


* The g is rightly, though not usually, pronounced 
soft. 


substitute for the true field mushroom, which 
is not then in season. 

An autumnal species, called, in some districts, 
the horse-mushroom (A. arvensis) also grows in 
rings. It i-s larger and coarser than the true 
mushroom, and is easily recognised by country 
folk. The shepherd-boys, when they turn out 
their sheep in the early autumn mornings upon 
the open down-lands, take care to provide them¬ 
selves with a good-sized bag, hung round their 
necks, to hold the mushrooms they are sure to 
find, and which they are glad to sell to the 
ketchup-makers of the district. For this pur¬ 
pose the horse-mushroom, when young, is espe¬ 
cially suitable, but it is seldom thought worth 
eating by. those who pride themselves on the 
flavour, said to be the finest, of the down-musli- 
room. The gills of the horse-mushroom, while 
young, are of a pinkish-yellow colour, afterwards 
turning to a light brown. This kind may often 
be bought in Covent Garden Market. 

The parasol agaric (A. procerus), so called 
from its elegant form, is a common and very 
pretty fungus, which one might look at, how¬ 
ever, for a long time without suspecting it to be 
eatable. The same may be said of the lilac¬ 
stemmed mushroom (A. 2 WSonatus), yet this 
species used formerly to be sold in the Notting¬ 
ham Market, under the name of Blewits, or 
Blue-hats ; and both species may be occasionally 
seen in Co vent Garden. 

Very high praise is given to a yellow, funnel- 
shaped fungus, with a scent as of ripe wall-fruit, 
which is frequent in wmods, called the chanter¬ 
elle ( Cantharcllus cdbarius). It is greatly es¬ 
teemed on the Continent, and sometimes forms 
a costly and dainty dish at public dinners in 
London. Probably most of us have passed by 
chanterelles growing in the grassy drives of 
woods and plantations without notice or any 
thought of turning them into a fricassee. 

The orange-milk mushroom is another singu¬ 
lar-looking brownish-yellow agaric, which" is 
said to merit well its Latin name of Lactarius 
delieiosus. It is found chiefly in fir-plantations, 
and is easily known by the orange-coloured milk 
it contains, and by its turning green when 
bruised. He must have been a brave man who 
first ventured to taste it, being most uninviting 
to an ordinary observer; yet it is said to be the 
most delicious mushroom known. 

All the fungi yet named have been true 
agarics, or gill-bearers ; but folk learned in the 
subject maintain the excellence of many species 
that do not come under this head. The edible 
boletus, a large brown fungus growing in woods, 
has no gills, but its cap is filled with a spongy 
substance, produced by numberless small tubes 
or pores, which serve at once to distinguish it 
from an agaric. When properly cooked, it is 
said to be very good. There are as many as 
thirty different boleti to be found in Great Bri¬ 
tain, some of which are eatable, and others un¬ 
wholesome. The distinguishing mark of boletus 
cdulis , most frequently found of any, is a 
“pinkish network of fine lines” at the top of 
the stem. 

Probably every boy has amused himself by 
kicking about the very large puff-balls (Lyco- 
perdon giganteum) full of dark brown powder, 
or spores, when ripe, which are so common on' 
pastures and downs. It is hardly likely to have 
occurred to him, however, that pure white slices, 
a quarter of an inch thick, cut from one of these 
same puff-balls in its young and pulpy state, 
nicely fried and spread with raspberry jam, are 
excellent. The difficulty is to obtain these fungi 
at the right moment, as they speedily ripen and 
become unfit for cooking. 

Another odd-looking, liver-coloured fungus, 
called by Dr. Bull the vegetablebeef-steak’(F^w- 
lincc hepatiea), is often to be seen growing out of 
the trunks of old trees, most commonly on the 
oak. Its occasional likeness to a great red tongue 
accounts for its French'name, “ Langue de boeuf,” 
and we are assured by Dr. Badham that * ‘ when 
grilled it is scarcely to be distinguished from 
broiled meat;” and by Mrs. Hussey, who is 
another authority on the subject, that “if it is 
not beef itself, it is sauce for it.” 

In spite, however, of all that can be said in 
favour of these curious plants, it is very doubtful 


whether we English .will ever become a fungus¬ 
eating people. It is impossible to lay down any 
positive rules by which poisonous kinds may be 
separated from eatable fuugi. Nothing but 
extreme foolhardiness would induce any one to 
taste unknown varieties, as there is no sure test 
which can be applied to them, except that of 
accurate scientific knowledge of the different 
species ; yet notice and gather as many kinds as 
you can. Mark their strange and, in many 
cases, elegant forms, and the beautiful shades of 
colour, from the brilliant scarlet of the moss-cup 
(Peziza coccinccc) growing on decaying twigs, 
through all degrees of tints of red, pink, orange, 
yellow, green, brown, and grey to pure white, 
which different species display. You will then 
hardly fail to acknowledge that a new and very 
great interest has been added to your autumnal 
and winter walks, when flowers are scanty, and 
few things are left to remind us of the resurrec¬ 
tion life of spring. 


THE GAME OF CHESS. 

By Herr Meyer. 
(Continued from page 47.) 

THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 
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Before commencing our second game for 
beginners we will explain the K-M movement, 
to which we referred in our last number. We 
will show it for White, and remark that it is 
the same for Black. In this position 
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White can perform this movement on either 
side—namely, move the K two squares, and 
place the M on the other side of the K close 
to it; thus the short movement, or that on the 
K’s side, consists in placing the K on gl and the 
M hi on f 1 ; the long one, or that on the L’s side, 
in placing the K on cl and the M al on dl. 
This movement is restricted as follows : 1. The 
line from el to 111 , or from el to al, must be 
clear. 2. The square to which the K goes must 
not be attacked by a black piece, neither must 
the K pass over an attacked square. 3. The K 
must not be in check at the time of moving two 
squares. 4. Neither the K nor the M must 
have moved before. (Should the M hi have 
moved, then the K can still move with the 
M al, and vice versa. The M al may pass over 
the square bl, through this being attacked by a 
black man.) The following game is called 

The Defence of the Two O’s. 

Place the men in the ordinary way, as on 
page 32, and move 

1, P e2—e4 P e7—e5 

2, O gl— f3 O b8—c6 

3, N fl—c4 O g*8—f6 

These are the opening moves. Black has now 
attacked the P e4 ; we therefore defend it by 

4, P d2-d3 

for if the 0 should now take the P e4, we should 
take the 0 with the P c!3, and gain a superior 
piece for an inferior one. We protect the P e4 
with the P d3, and not by playing 0 bl—c3, 
for we have placed the N (from fl) in the middle 
of the board, and now gain an outlet for the 
N cl, which can move to e3 or g5, or eventually 
to any other square in the diagonal. 

4, N ±8—c5 

5, N cl—g5 P d7-d6 

6, O bl—c3 N cS—e6 

(To be continued.) 
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PRIZE ESSAY SUBJECT. 

(A Story needing Words.) 


*** Write a poem descriptive of the memorable historical event which this picture represents. 

Prizes of the value of 20s., 15s., and 10s. respectively will be given for the three best sets of verses. Open to readers of all ages equally. MSS. 
must reach the Editor during November. For Rules, Conditions, etc., see the first number of this volume. [No. 38.] 



CorrcBpanheittc. 


J. S., II. E., and others.—The price of tlielast volume is 
Gs., or 7s. Gd. gilt edges. For the convenience of 
those who have taken the numbers and parts, and 
wish to hind them, we issue the handsome cover 
separately, price Is. 8d. This, like the numbers, 
may be ordered through any bo*kseller. Indeed, it 
is too wide to pass through the post, and can only be 
obtained, tlieiefore, by ordering thus. The coloured 
plates, etc., issued with the parts, but not with the 
weekly numbers, may now be had complete in a 
packet through the booksellers, price 9d. 

Peter (Derby) and Ellen IT.— 1. If you supply the 
cover, any bookbinder will bind the volume for you. 
The cost may vary slightly in different localities, 
but from Is. 3d. to 23. would doubtless cover it. It 
must be clearly understood that we cannot under¬ 
take either to bind for our readers or to get the bind¬ 
ing done. 2. Yes ; we had thought early in the 
year that we might be able to issue all the coloured 
plates, etc., in a packet .forGd.; but we have pub¬ 
lished so many more than we had intended, that it 
is not possible for us to supply them at less than the 
9d. Early order's should be given, as it would be 
difficult to reprint some of them should the stock 
become exhausted. 

TV. H. W. and J. T. W. (South Hayling.)—You will see 
that a part of your request has been already granted. 
We will endeavour to give a good portrait of Cete- 
wayo in an early number. You may always depend 
upon portraits published in our pages being authentic 
and thoroughly trustworthy in regard to likeness. 

A. IT (South Shields.)—Yes ; in this volume we will 
endeavour to afford you detailed instructions as to 
the preserving of flowers and the formation of a good 


herbarium. In the meantime, you cannot do better 
than follow the hints already given in regard to 
preserving seaweed. 

J. B. (Cockermouth.)—Possibly, but we should hardly 
like to promise definitely just yet. 

G-. G. T. (York.)—Depend upon it. for an apprentice to 
talk too much of “ rights ” and what he can “ claim ” 
in the way of holidays is a serious mistake. It is 
much better from every point of view to try what 
conciliation will do. The law allows a very consi¬ 
derable margin to employers, who may plead 
urgency, and unless (as is sometimes the case) stated 
periods are set down in the indentures for holidays, 
it is far better to see what can be secured by friendly 
representation and consultation rather than by 
attempting to enforce demands. The interests of 
master and apprentice ought to bo mutually studied 
and made as far as possible identical. 

E. G. A. W. (Leamington.)—The coloured plate, show¬ 
ing the different regiments of our army, is being 
printed, but we .are not quite sure yet when we shall 
be able to present it to our readers; possibly with 
the Isew Year’s numbers. 

C. F. M. (Liverpool) and mauy others send 11 s hearty 
letters of congratulation at the strong bill of fare 
with which we have commenced this volume. We 
thank them for their kind words and good wishes, 
and can assure them that the attractions will be 
fully maintained throughout the year. They will 
materially help us by recommending the paper 
wherever they can. 

J. B. (Manchester.)—Nearly all the professions and 
trades have now their own special organs in the 
press, and handbooks are also published. We know 
of no one book, however, that embraces them all. 
Tell us what particular calling you wish to pursue, 
and then we maybe able to help you. Your writing, 
though fairly good, is capable of great improvement. 


E. II.—It is quite true that a “Girl’s Own’’ is about to 
be issued. The first number will probably appear 
with the new year. MSS. by amateurs are not 
solicited, but if sent in to the editor they will doubt¬ 
less be considered on their merits. 

W. C. R. J. (Dover.)— Certainly ; you can procure youi 
missiug part with the plate. There is no need fo; 
you to purchase the wTiole packet. 

G. E. R. (Pimlico.)—We have already answered the 
question several times. We know of no one wh< 
will purchase old penny postage stamps, nor do we 
know of any use to which they can be put, unless it 
be to line fancy boxes, cover screens, etc. It is r 
mere popular delusion that they are of marketable 
value. 

L. L. (Highbury) and others wish to know how they are 
to get articles published in our pages. Merit is the 
one passport. .All mss. submitted are examined, 
and if found suitable are published as opportunities 
occur ; but of course the art of skilful writing does 
not come naturally with the mere desire to have it, 
and years of careful practice are needful to enable 
one to reach the remunerative stage. Amateurs 
sending us voluntary contributions must always re¬ 
tain copies, as we cannot undertake to return their 
rejected articles. 

H. W. G. (Mildmay Road.)—Your pigeons will be all 
right in the winter if -their house is in a tolerably 
sheltered position, and is fairly weather-tight. Of 
course, you can hardly expect them to thrive if the 
are in a draughty, tumble-down habitation, facin, 
duo north, cast, or north-east. Refer to the articles 
that have already appeared in our columns. 

W. McM.—We can hardly promise—at any rate, for 
the present—to give lessons.in shorthand ; it would 
be making what is intended as a magazine of recrea¬ 
tion too much like a school-book. We should re¬ 
commend Pitman’s system, and you can obtain the 
needful manuals of the Dublisher, W. Pitman, Pater¬ 
noster Row, E.C. 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE; 

A TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD. 


By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Lifeboat” "Tost Haste” etc. 

CHAPTER Y.—TONY BECOMES A REDSKIN, AND 
THE PURSUERS CHANGE THEIR GAME. 

W HEN Petawanaquit joined the band of 
Indians, of whom we left Victor 
Ravenshaw and his comrades in eager pur¬ 
suit, he deemed it advisable for various 
reasons to alter the costume and general 
appearance of his captive, and for that 
purpose took him to a sequestered spot in 
the bushes outside the camp. 

Poor Tony had at first shrunk from his 
captor with inexpressible horror, but when 
he found that the Indian did not eat him 


Tony is changed in appearance. 
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his mind was calmed. As time advanced 
and he perceived that Petawanaquat, 
although stern and very silent, took much 
pains to assist him on his long marches, 
and, above all, fed him with a liberal hand, 
his feelings changed considerably, and at 
last he began to regard the taciturn red 
man with something like fondness. Peta¬ 
wanaquat made no positive effort to gain 
the child’s affections ; he never fondled 
him, and seldom spoke, save for the pur¬ 
pose of giving a brief command, which 
Tony always obeyed with miraculous 
promptitude. The utmost that can be said 
is that the savage was gentle and supplied 
his wants. Could a civilised man have 
done much more P 

It may be well to remark in passing 
that Tony, having associated a good deal 
with Indian boys in Red River, could speak 
their language pretty well. The Indian, 
of course, spoke his own tongue correctly, 
while Tony spoke it much as he spoke his 
own—childishly. As the reader probably 
does not understand the Indian language, 
we will give its equivalent as spoken by 
both in English. 

On reaching the sequestered spot above 
referred to, Petawanaquat sat down on a 
fallen tree and made the wondering child 
stand up before him. 

“ The white man’s boy must become an 
Indian,” he said, solemnly. 

“How zat poss’ble?” demanded the 
child with equal solemnity. 

“ By wearing the red man’s clothes and 
painting his face,” returned his captor. 

“ Zat’ll be jolly,” said Tony, with a smile 
of hearty approval. 

How he expressed the word “ jolly ” in 
the Indian tongue we cannot tell, but he 
conveyed it somehow, for the Indian’s lips 
expanded in a grim smile, the first he had 
indulged in since the day of the abduction. 

The process by which Tony was trans¬ 
formed was peculiar. Opening a little 
bundle, the Indian took therefrom a 
small coat, or capote, of deer-skin; soft,, 
and of a beautiful yellow, like the skin of 
the chamois. It was richly ornamented 
with porcupine-quill work done in various 
colours, and had fringes of leather and 
little locks of hair hanging from it in 
various places. Causing Tony to strip, he 
put this coat on him, and fastened it round 
his waist with a worsted belt of bright 
scarlet. Next he drew on his little legs a 
pair of blue cloth leggings, which were 
ornamented with beads, and clothed his 
feet in new moccasins, embroidered, like 
the coat, with quill-work. Tony regarded 
all this with unconcealed pleasure, but it 
did not seem to please him so much when 
the Indian combed his rich curly hair 
straight down all round, so that his face 
was quite concealed by it. Taking a pair 
of large scissors from his bundle, the 
Indian passed one blade under the hair 
across the forehead, gave a sharp snip, and 
the whole mass fell like a curtain to the 
ground. It was a sublimely simple mode 
of clearing the way for the countenance — 
much in vogue among North American 
savages, from whom it has recently been 
introduced among civilised nations. The 
Indian then lifted the clustering curls at 
the back, and again opened the scissors. 
For a few moments his fingers played with 
the locks as he gazed thoughtfully at them; 
then, apparently changing his mind, he let 
them drop, and put the scissors away. 

But the toilet was not yet complete. 
The versatile operator drew from his 
bundle some bright-red, yellow ochre, and 
Blue paint, with a piece of charcoal, and 
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set to work on Tony’s countenance with all 
the force of a Yan Dyke and the rich colour¬ 
ing of a Rubens. He began with a streak 
of scarlet from the eyebrows to the end of 
the nose. Skipping the mouth, he con- . 
tinued the streak from the lower lip down 
the chin, under which it melted into 
a tender half-tint made by a smudge of 
yellow ochre and charcoal. This vigorous 
touch seemed to rouse the painter’s spirit 
in Petawanaquat, for he pushed the boy 
out at arm’s length, drew himself back, 
frowned, glared, and breathed hard. Three 
bars of blue from the bridge of the nose 
over each cheek, with two red circles below, 
and a black triangle on the forehead, were 
touched in with consummate skill and 
breadth. One of the touches was so broad 
that it covered the whole jaw, and had to 
be modified. On each closed upper eyelid 
an intensely black spot was painted, by 
which simple device Tony, with his azure 
orbs, was made, as it were, to wink black 
and gaze blue. The general effect having 
thus been blocked in, the artist devoted 
himself to the finishing touches, and at last 
turned out a piece of work which old 
Samuel Ravenshaw himself would have 
failed to recognise as his son. 

It should have been remarked that pre¬ 
vious to this Petawanaquat had modified 
his own costume. His leggings were fringed 
with scalplocks; he had painted his face, 
and stuck a bunch of feathers in his hair, 
and a gay firebag and a tomahawk were 
thrust under his belt behind. 

“Ho!” he exclaimed, with a look of 
satisfaction, “now Tony is Tonyquat, and 
Petawanaquat is his father! ” 

“When will zoo take me back to my 
own fadder ? ” asked Tony, emboldened by 
the Indian’s growing familiarity. 

No reply was given to this, but the 
question seemed to throw the red man into 
a savage reverie, and a dark frown settled 
on his painted face, as he muttered, “ The 
Little Wolf meant to take the white man’s 
life, but he was wise; ho spared his life 
and took his heart . His revenge is sweeter. 
Wah! ” 

Tony failed to catch the meaning of this, 
but, fearing to rouse the anger of his new 
father, he held his tongue. Meanwhile 
the Indian put the child on a stump a 
few yards off in front of him, filled his 
pipe, lighted it, placed an elbow on each 
knee, rested his chin on his doubled fists, 
and glared at his handiwork. Tony was 
used to glaring by that time, though he 
did not like it. He sat still for a long 
time like one fascinated, and returned the 
stare with interest. 

At last the Indian spoke. 

“ Is Tonyquat a Christian ?” 

Somewhat surprised but not perplexed 
by the question, Tony answered “ Ho, yis,” 
promptly. 

. The Indian again looked long and 
earnestly at the child, as if he were con¬ 
sidering how far such a juvenile mind 
might be capable of going into a theological 
discussion. 

“What is a Christian?” asked the 
Indian, abruptly. 

“ A Kistn’s a dood boy,” replied Tony ; 
then, dropping his eyes for a moment in 
an effort to recall past lessons, he suddenly 
looked up with an intelligent smile, and 
said, “ Oh, yis, I ’merners now. Elsie 
teach me a Kis’n boy’s one what tries to 
be like de Lord — dood, kind, gentle, 
fo’givin’, patient, an’ heaps more; zat’s 
what a Kist’n is.” 

The Indian nodded approvingly. This 
accorded, as far as it went, with what he 


had learned from the missionaries of Red 
River, but his mind was evidently per¬ 
plexed. He smoked, meditated a consider¬ 
able time, and glared, at Tony in silence; 
then said, suddenly, 

“Tonyquat, your father is not a Chris¬ 
tian.” 

“My fadder would knock zoo down if 
zoo say dat to kirns face,” replied the child, 
confidently. 

This seemed so palpable a truth that the 
Indian nodded several times, and grinned 
fiendishly. 

‘ ‘ Do Christians swear, an’ drink, and fight, 
and get angry till the hlood makes the face 
blue, and strike with the,fist ?” asked Peta¬ 
wanaquat. 

“ Oh, no, never,” replied Tony, adopting 
that shocked tone and look which Elsie 
was in the habit of using when anything 
wicked was propounded to her; “ dey’s 
always dood, like Josuf an’Abel an’ Sam’l, 
an’ Cain, an’ David, an’ Saul—” 

Tony stopped short, with an indistinct 
idea that he was mixing pattern cha¬ 
racters. 

“Ho!” muttered the savage, with a 
gleam of triumph in his eyes, “ Petawana¬ 
quat has got his heart” 

“Eh, zoo got ’im by heart a’ready ? 
Took me long, long time to git ’em by 
heart,” said Tony, with a look of admira¬ 
tion, which was sadly marred by the paint. 
“ Me’s not got ’em all off yet. But you’s 
clever, an’—an’—big.” 

The Indian’s smile became a sad one, 
and his look was again perplexed, as he 
rose and returned to the camp, followed by 
his adopted son. It was obvious that no 
light was to be thrown on his religious 
difficulties, whatever they were, by Tony¬ 
quat. 

After leaving the lakelet on the plains, 
the Indian travelled for several days with 
his friends; and then, parting from 
them, went towards the west, to rejoin 
his family. This point of divergence the 
pursuers had missed, and when they over¬ 
took the Indian band, they found, to their 
intense regret, that the kidnapper had 
escaped them. 

“ We will hold on with the redskins,” 
said Ian Macdonald, while sitting in coun¬ 
cil -with his companions after this disco¬ 
very. “ The chief tells me that buffaloes 
have been reported in a spot, which lies in 
the direction we must follow to recover the 
trail. This advantage ,we now possess, 
however; we know where Petawanaquat 
is going—thanks to his so-called friends 
here, who don’t seem to care much about 
him—and as he believes he has distanced 
all pursuers, he will now journey slower 
than before. Besides, we must help to kill 
a buffalo or two, our meat being nearly 
done. What say you, Yic ? ” 

“ I say what you say, of course, though 
I’d rather set off ahead of the band, and 
push on as fast as we can.” 

“ Yich means dat youth bees impetoous 
toujours,” said Rollin. 

In pursuance of this plan they journeyed 
with the. Indians for three days, when an 
event occurred which modified their plans 
considerably. This was the discovery one 
afternoon of a broad trail, made by the 
passage of numerous carts and horsemen 
over the prairie. 

“Buffalo runners!” exclaimed Rollin, 
when they came upon .the track. 

“From Red River ! ” cried Yictor. 

“ Even so, boys,” said Ian. 

The Indian chief, who led the party, held 
the same opinion, and added that they 
were evidently journeying in the same 










direction with themselves. This rendered 
it necessary that they should make a forced 
march during the night, it being otherwise 
impossible for men on foot to overtake a 
party of horsemen. Towards midnight 
of the same day they had the satisfaction 
of seeing their camp fires in the distance. 
Soon afterwards they were within the circle 
of the camp, where men were still smoking 
and eating round the fires, and women and 
children were moving busily about. 

“Why, there are John Flett and David 
Mowat,” exclaimed Victor, as several of 
the men came forward to meet the party. 

“ An’ Hayes, an’ Yinklemann,” cried 
Bollin. 

Another minute and they were shaking 
hands amid a chorus of surprised ana 
hearty questions and replies. 

‘ ‘ Is Louis Lambert with you ? ” asked 
Victor, after mutual explanations had been 
..given. 

“ Ho,” said David Mowat, with a laugh, 
u he’s got other fish to fry at homo.” 

Poor Ian winced, for he at once pictured 
to himself Elsie as the mermaid hinted at. 

“How, boys, I’m going to ask some of 
you to make a sacrifice,” said Ian. “We 
had intended to follow up this chase on 
foot, but of course will be able to accom¬ 
plish our end sooner on horseback. I want 
three of you to lend us your horses. You’re 
sure to be well paid for them by Sam 
Bavensliaw and my father. I’ll guarantee 
you that—” 

“We want no guarantee,” interrupted 
John Flett, “and we have spare horses 
enough in the camp to mount you without 
giving up our own; so make your mind 
easy.” 

“Zat is troo,” said Herr Winklemann ; 
“ve has goot horse to spare; bufflo 
runners every von. Bot you mus stay vid 
’us von day for run ze bufflo an’ git supply 
• of meat.” 

Victor and his friends at once agreed to 
this, all the more readily that the posses¬ 
sion of horses would now enable them easily 
to overtake the fugitives. Accordingly, 
they sat down to a splendid supper of 
robbiboo, and continued to eat, chat, and 
quaff tea far into the following morning, 
until nature asserted herself by shutting 
up their eyelids. 

The band with which our adventurers 
were now associated -was composed of a 
motley crew of Bed Elver half-breeds, out 
Lor the great spring buffalo hunt. It con¬ 
sisted of nearly 700 hunters, as many 
women, more than 400 children, and up¬ 
wards of 1,000 carts with horses and draught 
oxen, besides about 700 buffalo runners, or 
trained hunting horses, and more than 500 
dogs. These latter, although useless in 
'the spring hunt, were, nevertheless, taken 
with them, fed, and cared for, because of 
their valuable qualities as draught animals 
for light sledges in winter. • 

Some of the himters were steady-going 
and respectable enough; others were idle, 
thriftless fellows, who could not settle to 
farming in the colony, and even in the 
chase were lazy, bad hunters. The women 
were there for the purpose of attending to 
camp duties—cooking, dressing the buffalo 
skins, making bags from the animals’ green 
hides, 'with the hair left on the outside, 
and filling the same with pemmican. 

This substance, as we have elsewhere 
remarked, is by no means unpalatable; it is 
very nutiitious, and forms the chief food 
of the hundreds of voyageurs who traverse 
Bupert’s Land in boats and canoes during 
the open season of the year. It must be 
understood, however, that the compost is 
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not attractive in appearance. It is made 
in the open air by women who are not 
very particular in their habits. Hence, 
during windy weather, a modicum of dust 
is introduced into it. Even stray leaves 
and twigs may get into it at times, and it 
is always seasoned more or less pmofusely 
with buffalo hairs. But these are trifles to 
strong and hungry men. 

Two trips to the plains were made annu¬ 
ally by these himters. The proceeds of the 
spring hunt were always sold to supply 
them with needed clothing, ammunition, 
etc., for the year. The “fall hunt” fur¬ 
nished them with their winter stock of 
food, and helped to pay off their debts, 
most of them being supplied on credit. 
Sometimes the fall hunt failed, in which 
case starvation stared the improvident 
among them in the face, and suffering, 
more or less severe, was the lot of all. 

Little, however, did the recldess, jovial 
half-breeds care for such considerations on 
the occasion about which we write. It was 
the spring hunt. The year was before 
them. Health rolled in the veins and hope 
revelled in the breasts of all as they 
mounted their steeds, and sallied forth to 
the chase. 

Ah ! it was a memorable day for Victor, 
when, at early dawn, he vaulted into the 
saddle of the horse lent to him, and went 
off to the hunt buffalo. 

tfhe said horse began by standing 
straight up on its hind legs like a man! 
Victor held on by the mane. Beversing 
the xirocess, it pointed its tail to the 
sky. Victor stood in the stirrups. It 
swerved to the right, it swerved to the 
left, but Victor swerved with it accommo¬ 
datingly. He was a spilendid horseman. 
Finding that out at last, the steed took the 
bit in its teeth anebran away. Victor let it 
rim—nay, he whacked its sides and made it 
run. Dozens of wild fellows were curvet¬ 
ing and racing around him. It was his 
first hunt. Mad with excitement, he finally 
swept away from his comrades with a 
series of war-whoops that would have done 
credit to the fiercest redskin on the North 
American pda-ins. 

(To be continued.) 



OUR NOTE BOOK. 


What a Newsboy has done. 

In the United States, John King, a Cincinnati 
cripple, who for ten years has followed the for¬ 
tunes of a newsboy’s life, has recently presented 
to the public library of that city over 2,500 
volumes, collected by him from time to time as 
his meagre earnings permitted. He was the son 
of a Michigan farmer, and was crippled for life 
when seventeen years of age. In his bed-ridden 
condition he developed a liking for books and 
an ambition for a library. He left hisdied, and 
after many trials found himself in the city of 
Cincinnati making twelve shillings a week in a 
tobacco factory, but he w r as soon laid aside with 
the small-pox. On recovery he transferred 
his attentions from tobacco to newspapers, and 
for the last ten years the cripple and his papers 
have been well known in the streets of Cin¬ 
cinnati. He had a little money saved at the 
end of each day’s work, and as he was not occu¬ 
pied the whole of the day, he found delight in 
reading books of his own purchasing. Keeping 
a sharp eye for bargains, he gradually accumu¬ 
lated hundreds of volumes—not of -worthless 
publications, so the librarian who recently ex¬ 
amined them says, but books of standard value. 
In addition to his library he had saved several 
hundred dollars in money, a fund intended for 
his support in his old age. He was induced to 
invest in a worthless enterprise, lost his money, 
and with a heavy heart returned to his old place 


as a newsboy. His home, a miserable rookery, 
full ot tenants, he considered very unsafe for a 
library, and having given up all hope of adding 
to it, he sent a note to the city librarian the 
other day stating that he wished to present the 
whole to the library. The King Library of 
Cincinnati will be a monument to the name of 
its founder, and perhaps an incentive to thrift 
among the boys of the land. 

The Light amidst the Storm. 

H! wildly blows the wind to-night, 

As swift the gale sweeps by, 

And timid hearts thrill with affright, 

To think of tempests nigh ; 

Fearfully, on the rock-girt shore, 

The waves of ocean beat, 

"While clouds of foam, amid tile roar, 

Are hurried to our feet. 

’Twas on a stormy night like this, 

Close by the dashing spray, 

A youthful voice was heard to call, 

“ My father, come this way ; 

Avoid the rocks on either hand, 

And oh ! steer straight to me. 

Behold this light upon the shore, 

Where I am waiting thee.” 

The father heard his own brave lad. 

And, guided by the ray, 

Was thus enabled to escape 
The dangers of the bay. 

And soon upon the solid ground 
He clasped him to his breast, 

Then, quickly, in his cottage home, 

. Slumbered in peaceful rest. 

* * 

Yet once again Will seems to call 
Across life’s troubled sea, 

“Avoid the rocks of sin and shame, 

Steer, father, straight to me.” 

“Ay, by God’s help,” he cries, “ I will; 

Through the same Saviour’s love, 

I’ll strive to gain that heavenly shore, 

And meet my boy above.” R. J. R. 

Fate of a Herd of Buffaloes. 

An army officer, who recently arrived in 
Chicago from the Yellowstone Valley, tells a 
story of what happened to a herd of buffaloes as 
they were migrating southward. The herd 
numbered about 2,500 head, and had been 
driven out of the Milk River country by the 
Indian hunters belonging to Sitting Bull’s "band. 
When they reached the river they ventured on 
the ice with customary confidence, coming upon 
it with a solid fioiit > and beginning the crossing 
with closed ranks. The stream at this point 
•was very deep. . When the front file, which was 
stretched out a quarter of, a mile in length, had 
nearly gained the opposite shore, the ice sud¬ 
denly gave way, uudei; them. Some trappers, 
who were eye-witnesse,s .'of the scene, said it 
seemed as if a, trench haibeen opened in the 
ice the whole length of the cplumn. Some four 
or five hundred animals tumbled into the open¬ 
ing all in a lieax>. Others fell in on top of them, 
and sank out of sight ill a twinkling. By this 
time the icd was breaking under the still ad¬ 
vancing’ herd: The trappers s&y that in less 
than a minute The whole bodyof buffaloes had 
been precipitated into the river. They were 
■wedged in so thickly that they could do nothing 
but struggle for a second,, andvthen disappear 
beneath the cakes of ice of the swift current. 
Not a beast in all that mighty herd tried to 
escape, but in a solid phalanx they marched to 
their fatal bath in the “Big Muddy.” In a 
minute from the time the first ice broke not a 
buffalo’s head or tail was to be seen. 

Possibly, occurrences of this sort, in ancient 
tertiaiy times, helped to form the remarkable 
deposits of bones found in the old lake beds of 
the great West and elsewhere. In these de¬ 
posits the earth is literally crowded with the 
bones, sometimes chiefly of one type, sometimes 
comprising many distinct species. In the latter 
case the victims were jnobably swept away by 
sudden floods, their remains mingling con¬ 
fusedly in quiet basins. 
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GUY FAWKES’ DAY. 

'‘Remember, remember, the 5tli of November, 

The gunpowder treason and plot.” 

ne morning 
in October of 
1605, a cer¬ 
tain noble¬ 
man, Lord 
Mon nt eagle 
by name, 
■was sitting 
at supper in 
his house at 
Hoxton, 
when his 
servant en¬ 
tered the 
room, and 
laid a letter 

on the table before him. f 

11 Where does this come from ? ” asked his 
lordship, seeing that the letter was addressed to 
himself, but in a very indifferent handwriting, 
which he did not recognise. 

The servant could not say. All he knew was 
that the letter had just been delivered to him at 
the door of the mansion, by a stranger, he 
thought; though, as the night was so^dark that 
he could not distinctly see the man’s face, he 
might be mistaken. 

i ‘What sort of man was he?” the master 


thought, to himself, when, after glancing at a 
line or two of the strange epistle, he turned 
over-leaf and saw that it was neither signed nor 
dated. “Here, sir; please to read it to me 
aloud, and save me the trouble of spelling it 
out,” he added, handing the letter to one of the 
gentlemen of his household, who was sitting 
with him at table. 

The gentleman obeyed, and read ; and as the 
letter is a kind of curiosity in its way, it shall 
be given in its original and strange spelling, 
and entire absence of capital letters and stops. 
Here it is :— 

“ mi lord out of the love i beare to some of youer 
frends i have a eaer of youer preservacion therefor i 
would advyse yowe as yowe tender youer lyf to devyse 
some exscuse to shift of youer attendance at this par- 
leament for god & man hathe concurred to punish the 
wickednes of this tyme & ttainke not slightlye of this 
advertisment but retyere youre self into youre contrie 
wheare yowe may expect the event in safti for tlioughe 
tlieare be no apparence of anni stir yet i saye they shall 
recey ve a terrible blowe this parleament & yet they 
shall not seie who hin ts them this councel is not to be 
contemned because it maye do yowe good and can do 
yowe no liarme for the dangere is passed as soon as 
yowe have burnt the letter and i hope god will give 
yowe the grace to make good use of it to whose holy 
proteccion i commend yowe.” 

What could be the meaning of this strange 
anonymous letter? Lord Mounteagle’s first 
thought was that it was a silly hoax, meant to 
frighten him ; but then some expressions in it 
led him to think more seriously of what might 
be hidden beneath its mysterious warnings. For 


plots which had previously been hatched by 
discontented men, and in the continued dissatis¬ 
faction with the government, which Lord 
Mounteagle knew to exist. 

“ It passes my wit to spell out its meaning,” 
thought the puzzled nobleman ; “ and though I 
may perhaps get laughed at for my pains, I will 
put the letter into the hands of those who are 
more clever at such things than I am,” meaning 
the ministers of state, with whom, though a 
Roman Catholic, Lord Mounteagle was ©n 
friendly terms. So, though it was then late., 
the nobleman put the letter in his pocket, and, 
starting off* that same evening to Westminster, 
showed it to as many of the members of the. 


Guy Fawkes’ Lantern.* 


king’s council as he could find at their posts- 
These lords of the council thanked Mounteagle 
for the pains he had taken, and the confidence 
he had shown, and begged pennission to keep 
the lettor to show to the king. The truth i3 
that the mysterious warnings it contained corre¬ 
sponded very closely with some hints they had 
received from other quarters, of a desperate con¬ 
spiracy which was going on ; though they had 
as yet had no certain intelligence of it. The 
letter was valuable, therefore, because it gave 
some sort of information, not only of danger to 


The Examination of Guy Fawkes. 


Seizure of Guy Fawkes. 


* 


wished to know, as he held the letter in his hand 
unopened. 

“ A tall man, my lord ; a serving man, be¬ 
like.” 

* ‘ Does he wait ? ” 

“Ho, please your lordship, he went away 
directly he had given me the letter.” 

As nothing more could be gathered fiom his 
page, Lord Mounteagle broke the seal and opened 
the letter. 

“What folly is this?” he muttered, or 


instance, it referred to the coming meeting of 
Parliament, which had been fixed for the 5th of 
Hovember ; an'l it spoke about a terrible blow 
that was to be given to this Parliament, from 
which Lord Mounteagle (who was one of the 
lords of Parliament) would be safe, if he would 
take good advice and retire into the country. 
This did not look quite like a joke, it was too 
real. 

And then there were sufficient reasons un¬ 
thinking seriously of this warning, in the many 


the government, but also as to the time, and 
place, and character of that peril. 

King James was at that time forty miles away 
in the°country in the pleasant neighbourhood 
of Royston, in Hertfordshire. It was the hunt¬ 
ing season; and the king fancied that he was 


This historical relic, of which the above engraving 
a correct representation, is still preserved^ in the 
dleian Library at Oxford. In the same case is a fao- 
lile of the celebrated letter to Lord Mounteagle^ 
icli led to the discovery of the plot. 
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fond of this country sport, though he was so 
timid and awkward a rider that, to prevent his 
falling from his horse, a peculiarly-shaped padded 


Guy Fawkes’ Cellar. 

saddle, which made such an event almost an 
impossibility, was contrived for his special use. 
Being thus recreating himself, the king did not 
return to London for several days, during which 
time some of the council had pretty well spelt 
out the meaning of the letter—aided as they 
were by other secret information they, no doubt, 
continued to receive, and the inquiries they as 
secretly made. 

It was on the 31st of October that the king 
returned from his hunting expedition ; and on 
the next day, he was shown the letter. And 
now, if I were writing an imaginary story, it 
would be easy to sketch a comical dramatic scene 
of the king’s horror and affright when he first 
read the letter,—how he first turned pale at the 
suspicion of danger, and rolled his big eyes, and 
thrust out his slobbering tongue, which was 
much too large for his mouth,—and spluttered 
out words of astonishment and fear, in a broad 
north-country dialect,—for James was a Scot, 
and., though king of England, never lost his 
native accent. It would be easy to fancy, also, 
how, when his fear was a little abated, lie began 
to talk more sensibly about the letter, and pointed 
out what he took to be its simple meaning, in 
which he came to a right conclusion ; for though 
a very awkward man in person, and often very 
pedantic and ridiculous in action and language, 
King James was sometimes shrewd and pene¬ 
trating ; so that, in the opinion of many, he 
merited the remark once made about him, that 
he was “ the wisest fool in Europe” 

The fact that Lord Mounteagle had received a 
warning letter, and had handed it over to the 
government, was soon known by the conspirators, 
it being communicated the very next day after 
to Thomas Winter by the person who had read it 
to his lordship at the supper-table. And this 
proves that, besides the actual plotters, there 
were others who not only knew or guessed that 
.a great conspiracy was on foot, but also sympa¬ 
thised in the design of bringing back Popery as 
the established religion of England. 

As soon as Winter heard of this letter, he went 
to his friend Catesby. 

“We have a traitor among us,” said he, when 
lie had given the alarming intelligence. 

“If there be one it is Tresham. I have never 
been easysincehe was admitted into ourcompany, 
though he is my relation,” said the arch-con¬ 
spirator. 

Three days after this, Tresham returned to 
town, and received a message requesting him to 
meet his dear friends, Catesby and Thomas 
Winter, at their lone house on Enfield Chase. 
He obeyed the ^summons : and then, says the 
historian, “they directly charged Tresham with 
having written the letter to Mounteagle ; and 
while they accused him, and he defended himself, 
they fixed their searching eyes on his countenance. 


Death of Catesby and Winter. 


Through the first part of that dark and 
gloomy November night, all around the doomed 
Houses of Parliament was quiet as a lonely 
churchyard. Guy Fawkes had, therefore, nothing 
to disturb his solitary meditations as he sat in 
darkness on the great heap of destructive powder 
and deadly missiles with which the cellar was 


searchers found a watch (watches tvere not com¬ 
monly used then), some touchwood and tinder, 
and some slow matches. Within the cellar, and 
behind the door, was found a dark lantern, with 
a light burning in it.” A cursory and cautious 
glance around the vault, without removing 
much of the lumber, would have revealed tie 


It was clear and firm ; his voice faltered not; he 
swore the most solemn oaths that he was igno¬ 
rant of the letter, and they let him go,”—little 
thinking, probably, how narrowly he had 
escaped instant death by assassination. 

The first thing Catesby and Winter 
did, on their return to London from 
Enfield Chase, was to send their friend 
Fawkes (who had not heard of the letter) 
to the fatal vault, to see if all were 
right there. On his presently reporting 
that he found all things just as they hail 
been left, they “told him of the letter, 
and excused themselves for having placed 
him in such danger without a warning,” 
which, to say the least of it, showed that 
they were more careful for their own 
safety than for his. He answered, how¬ 
ever, with great composure, that it made 
no difference to him, that he should have 
gone all the same if he had known all. 
He also undertook to return to the vault 
or cellar every day till the 5th of Ho-, 
vember, adding that by certain marks he 
had contrived, he was quite sure no one 
could enter without his knowledge. 

Of the fourteen conspirators, the greater 
number were in London. Sir Everard 
Digby, with one or two others, were, how¬ 
ever, at his country seat in Rutlandshire, 
where according to his engagement, he 
had already collected, or was still collecting, as 
though for a grand hunting party, such of his 
influential friends as he believed would be 
favourable to the carrying out of the plot when 
the first blow had been struck ; and, on the 
afternoon of the 4th of November, Catesby and 
John Wright left London to join them. 


half-filled. Occasionally, as we may suppose, he 
cautiously paced the confined limits at his 
disposal to give relief to his cramped limbs, and 
listening for each succeeding stroke of any church 
clock within earshot, as the laggard hours passed 
wearily away. Perhaps, also, he slept in fitful 
dozes ; for there are those who can sleep on the 
very brink of danger and destruction. 

However this might be, Fawkes was awake 
when the boom of a neighbouring clock bell told 
the hour of two ; for, soon after that time was 
struck, he carefully and noiselessly unfastened 
the cellar door, stepped out into the dark, un¬ 
lighted street, to breathe a little fresh air and 
to see what kind of a night it was. But he had 
moved only a step or two on the pavement when 
strong hands were suddenly laid upon him, and 
before he could even think of resistance, all 
power of resistance was taken from him, for his 
arms were pinioned ; and then, for the first 
time, he was aware that he was surrounded by 
a party of soldiers, under the command of a 
magistrate; and he felt now that the plot in 
which he and his confederates were engaged, 
and for which the}' had laboured so hard, was 
effectually defeated ; and that he himself, at 
any rate, was a lost man. 

But even in this strait Fawkes’ natural daring 
did not forsake him. He regretted only that 
he had not had time to fire the train, so that he 
and his captors might all have been blown into 
the air together; and then he unresistingly 
submitted to be bound hand and foot, searched, 
and examined. He was booted and spurred, as 
though prepared for riding; and no doubt a 
horse was stabled near at hand on which he had 
arranged to ride away to the water-side before 
the explosion took place. “ On his person, the 









































barrels of gunpowder; and then, before hurry¬ 
ing away from the dangerous spot with their 
helpless prisoner, the soldiers securely fastened 
the cellar door. 

They conveyed him at once to the king’s 
palace of Whitehall, where there had been but 
little sleep on that eventful night; for the king 
himself, and his councillors, were anxiously 
awaiting the result of the discovery they had 
made. The royal bed-chamber, we are told, 
was for the time turned into a private court of 
examination ; for thither was Guy Fawkes borne 
by his captors to be questioned by the council, 
“who seem to have been afraid of him, bound 
and helpless as he was; for his voice was still 
bold, his countenance unchanged, and he re¬ 
turned with scorn and defiance their inquisitive 
glances.” 

Plainly, there was nothing to be got out of 
the prisoner in the way of information at that 
time ; and after a while it was resolved by the 
council that he should be sent to the Tower of 
London, and that means should be tried of , 
forcing confession from him. I am sorry to say 
that very cruel means were employed for making 
him confess his full crime and betray his ac¬ 
complices. Although contrary to the law of 
England, it was ordered by the king in council 
that the prisoner should be put to torture ; and 
lie was accordingly placed upon the rack — a 
horrible machine furnished with pulleys, cords, 
and other appliances for stretching the muscles 
and nerves and tendons, and dislocating the 
limbs of those poor wretches who were fastened 
to it. 

It was to little purpose, however, that this 
cruelty was inflicted on Fawkes, who was as 
resolute under torture as he was merciless in 
conspiring. “No promises, no threats, could 
shako his firmness, or disturb his self-posses¬ 
sion —so we are told, and so we may readily 
believe ; for whatever else' Guy Fawkes may 
have been, he certainly was no coward. 

Nor were his confessions necessary ; for a few 
days put the government in possession of all they 
needed to know respecting the conspirators, as 
well as their plot. Indeed, by their own pro¬ 
ceedings, directly after the arrest of Fawkes was 
known, they betrayed themselves; for, on the 
next day, Catesby and John Wright (who had 
left London the evening before), Percy and 
Christopher Wright, Rookwood and Kay, were 
galloping in headlong haste, away from London 
on the great North Road, like madmen, and 
throwing their cloaks into the hedges, as they 
hurried on, to make them ride lighter. All was 
lost now, they could but know and acknowledge. 
The labours they had gone through, the sacri¬ 
fices they had made, the anxious secrecy they 
had practised,—all, all had been to no purpose ! 
Not one of them had any longer a happy 
home; wives and children, of such as had 
them, had been hurriedly embraced for the last 
time ; not one of them knew where to turn for 
safe hiding ; not one of them but knew that his 
life was forfeited, and was not worth a day’s 
purchase. All they thought of now was to put as 
many miles between themselves and London, and 
in as short a time, as possible ; all they expected 
was to join such of their companions as were 
already collected together in Warwickshire, and 
then and there stand up in a desperate and 
hopeless defence. 

Near Lunsmore Heath, in Warwickshire, is 
the village of Dun church ; and here, in 1605, 
was a hunting seat belonging to Sir Everard 
Digby. On the 5th of November this house 
was crowded with guests—so crowded that some 
of them had to be quartered elsewhere. The 
occasion of this large assemblage of visitors, as 
was supposed, was a great hunt which was to 
take place the following day or days on Duns- 
more Heath ; and of courso the hunters had 
J) with them their b?st horses, so that the stables 
at Dunchurch were as full as the mansion to 
•which they belonged. 

On the evening of the 5th of November a 
party of Sir Everard’s guests were quartered for 
the night in the house of Lady Catesby at 
Ashby, on the borders of Northamptonshire, 
some eight or nine miles from Duncliurch. 
Among them was Thomas Winter, one of the 
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chief conspirators, who, no doubt, was cau¬ 
tiously preparing the minds of his companions- 
for the part they would soon be expected to play 
in the restoration of Popery in England. They 
were at supper when the hasty and sharp ring¬ 
ing sound of horses’ hoofs was heard without, 
in°the court-yard, followed by a subdued bustle 
and commotion. Before inquiries could be made 
as to the cause of this disturbance the door 
opened, and in walked Catesby himself, followed 
by Percy, Rookwood, and the rest of the fugitives. 
They were deadly pale, spattered with mud, and 
staggering with fatigue. No words were needed 
to tell that they were bearers of evil tidings— 
evil tidings for all present, at least; but words 
presently came : “All, all is lost! Up, friends ; 
there is not a moment to lose if we would con¬ 
sult our safety ! ” And in such broken agitated 
sentences as these the story was soon told. They 
had ridden (these weary men) eighty miles that 
day ; but there was more yet to be done ; and 
scarcely waiting for the refreshment they, so 
much needed, they re-mounted their panting 
steeds, and, accompanied by the whole party, 
rode across the country to Duncliurch, arming 
themselves first with such weapons as were 
within reach. 

They were not long in reaching Duncliurch ; 
and there they burst in upon Sir Everard and 
his guests, as the first messengers of evil had 
broken in upon Lady Catesby and hers. 

“ When day dawned, Digby, Catesby, Percy, 
Rookwood, and the rest, were lett alone, 
with a few servants and retainers.” There was 
no more thought or pretence of hunting now. 
Or rather, the hunters were to be hunted. 

On finding themselves thus deserted by their 
friends, “Catesby, who knew the number of 
Catholics living in Wales and the adjoining 
counties, suggested to his fellow-conspirators 
that if they made a rapid march in that direction 
they might raise a formidable insurrection. 
They got again to their horses, rode through 
Warwick, where they seized some cavalry horses, 
leaving their own tired steeds in their place, and 
then went to Grant’s house at Norbrook, where, 
it appears, they were joined by a few servants, 
and procured some arms. 

“They then rode across Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire, to a house belonging to Stephen 
Littleton (one of their friends). The house was 
called Holbeach, and was on the borders of 
Staffordshire. Here they arrived on Thursday 
night the 7th of November. On their way 
they had called upon the Catholics to arm and 
follow them : ‘ but not one man,’ said Sir 
Everard Digby, ‘ came to take our part, though 
we had expected so many.’ 

“ By this time the conspirators were closely 
followed by Sir Richard Walsh, sheriff of Wor¬ 
cestershire, attended by many gentlemen and 
the whole posse comitatus ,” or armed force of the 
county, whom the sheriff had called to his 
assistance. “ Although the road was open 
towards Wales, the hunted men resolved to 
stand at bay, and defend themselves in the house 
at Holbeach. If their people had remained firm, 
they might probably have repulsed the tumul¬ 
tuary assault of the sheriff ; but their serving- 
men stole away during the night. 

“ About the hour of noon, Sir Richard Walsh 
surrounded the mansion, and summoned the 
rebels to lay down their arms. A successful 
resistance was now hopeless ; but, preferring to 
die where they stood, to suffering the horrid 
death prescribed by the laws, they refused to 
surrender, and defied their numerous assailants. 
Upon this the sheriff ordered one part of his 
company to set fire to the house, and another to 
make an attack on the gates of the court-yard. 

“ The conspirators, with nothing but their 
swords in their hands, presented themselves as 
marks to be shot at ; and Thomas Winter was 
presently hit in the right arm and disabled. 

“ ‘Stand by me, Tom,’ cried Catesby, ‘and 
we will die together. 5 And presently, as they 
were standing back to back, they were both shot 
through the body with two bullets from one 
musket.” Winter seems to have been not 
mortally wounded, as he was presently taken 
prisoner, and was afterwards conveyed to Lon¬ 
don, where he was tried ; but we are told 


that “ Catesby crawled into the house on his; 
hands and knees, and, seizing an image of 
the Virgin Mary, which stood in the vestibule, 
he clasped it to his bosom and expired. 

“ Two other merciful shots despatched the 
two brothers, John and Christopher Wright, and 
another wounded Percy so badly that he died 
the next day. Rookwood, who had been severely 
hurt in the morning by an explosion of pow¬ 
der, was wounded in the body with a pike,, 
and had his arm broken by a bullet. At a rush 
he was made prisoner, and the other men,, 
wounded and disarmed, were seized within the 
house. ” 

Of those who had previously escaped, “ Sir 
Everard Digby was overtaken near Dudley by 
the hue and cry, and made fast ; Stephen Little¬ 
ton and Robert Winter were betrayed by a 
servant of Mrs. Littleton of Hagley, in whose 
house they had been secreted ; Thomas Bates- 
was arrested in Staffordshire : Kay, in Warwick¬ 
shire.” 

It was not shown at the trial that the great 
body of Roman Catholics in England knew of' 
the plot. It is true, however, that three or four 
Jesuit priests, and some other Papists (among 
whom was the priest Gerard, who had adminis¬ 
tered the sacrament to the conspirators), were- 
afterwards proved to have had a guilty know¬ 
ledge of parts of the atrocious design ; and some- 
of them were executed as traitors. But there 
were those who thought them to have been un¬ 
justly condemned. This, then, is the story of' 
the Gunpowder Plot. 

Many of the older customs associated with 
the 5th of November have already died 
out, and others are following. Twenty years 
ago, on Tower Hill, an immense crowd used to • 
assemble on the evening of Guy Fawkes’ Day, 
and tar-barrels were burnt, a beer barrel was- 
tapped, and fireworks were let off, in defiance 
of all authority, and to the imminent danger 
of the surrounding houses if not of the fine old 
fortress itself. In other parts of London, too, 
prodigious quantities of gunpowder were con¬ 
sumed, and wherever there was a little vacant 
ground one was pretty sure to see. a motley as¬ 
semblage of boys burning their own special, 
“guys” with boisterous merriment. 

Many dangerous and destructive fires probably 
owed their origin to these practices, and the 
insurance companies must have breathed more 
freely when the aid of the police was invoked, 
and the fireworks in central London at least 
were forbidden. 

One still sees something of the “guys,” and 
in the suburbs, at all events, not a few fireworks 
are consumed, as well as in such public places of 
resort as the Alexandra Palace ; but the old-time 
glory of the “demonstration” has evidently 
departed—doubtless to the great regret of num¬ 
berless boys, not to mention the firework-makers... 


THE GAME OF CHESS. 

By Herr Meyer. 


(Continued from page 63.) 

Black prevents an attack by N to e6, for the* 
0 c3 might have gone to e5 and attacked the 
0 f‘6, and after 0 e5 x f6, P g7 x f6, Black would 
have had a double P, which, as a rule, is a 
disadvantage. White now does not take the 
N e6, for the P’s are strong in the centre of the 
board, and after the short K-M movement Black 
would have had the advantage of an open file 
'for the M fS. White does not allow his N to be 
taken on c4, for after retaking it with P d3 the- 
P would stand in a weaker position, therefore 


7, N c4-b3 

8, O c3—e2 

9, O e2— g3 

10, P c2—c3 

11, L dl-d.2 
10 ( K el—cl 
ld *> iMal-dl 

13, N b3-c2 

14, P b2—b4 


K e8—gB 
M h8—f8 
N eS-g4 
O c8-d4 
O d4—e6 
P,a7—a5 

P a, 5—a4 

P a4—a3 
N c5—b6 
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All the men ere still on the board. The posi¬ 
tion is this : 

Fblack. | 


Black to play and win, or White to play and 
Black to win. 

If Black play he moves into 6 or 24.. White 
has the choice of two moves only, either of the 
double corners. 

Black. White. 

19 to 24 5 to 1 

18 to 15 1 to 5 

10 to 6 


| white. | 

15, P d.3—d.4 P e5 x <14 

(The x signifies takes, the + check, and t 
mate .) 

These moves lead to a speedy and pretty 
termination. * 


16, P c3 x d4 

17, P g2 x f 3 

18, L d2—c3 

19, P h2—h4 

20, O g3—f 5 


N g4 x f 3 
O e6 x d4 
O d4—e6 
N b6 * f2 
M a8—aS 


Black wishes to play the M to c6. White has 
now a winning move, and the reader should try 
to discover it. (White has a choice of fifty 
moves ; Black last time had forty moves.) 


Diagram of the position after Black’s twentieth 
move. 


How, whether White move from 5 to 1 or from 
32 to 28, he must submit to an exchange, for 
Black backs up his king, takes one for one, and 
then wins in the usual way. 

Suppose White has the move. He can only go 
into squares 1 or 32. Say he moves into 32 ; 
Black has only to go from IS to 15, and what 
has his adversary left ? Nothing but to submit 
to an exchange at the next move, after which 
the rest is easy, as already shown with two 
kings to one. 

(To be continued.) 


| BLACK.| 



| white. | 12 + 14=26 pieces. 
A Solution will be given in our next Chess 
Column. 



DRAUGHTS. 

By Captain Crawley. 

Author of “ Manly Games for Boys ,” etc., etc. 

V.—THREE KINGS TO TWO. 

W hen you are left with three kings to two, 
you must effect an exchange, or the gaixo 
may be prolonged indefinitely. It is sometimes 
rather diJficult to force an exchange, but it is not 
impossible if you go the right way to work. The 
possessor of the two kings commonly gets one in 
each double corner. The mode of attack in this 
case is to get your three kings into a line, so as 
to enable you to give king for king. However 
hard the other player tries he must eventually 
suceumb. Take a common case. Place the 
kings on the board as in the diagram, the White 
on 32 and 5, the Black on 10, 18, and 19 :— 


THE AMATEUR DOMINIE. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of “A Talc Told in a Train,” “ The Bogle,” 

' etc. 

CHAPTER V. 

T may well be understood that I was in 
no hurry to re-enter upon my irksome 
duties, and when the boys had been called 
in I gave them a minute or two to settle 
down in their places before I presented 
myself on the scene; then, as my tardy 
footsteps drew near the class-room I heard 
a .great burst of laughing, and a,mid it a 
voice that sounded both strange and 
familiar. 

There was. a heavy, flabby-looking boy 
that I had noticed among the rest, chiefly 
for a stupid way he had of keeping his 
mouth wide open, as if it were nothing but 
a trap for flies. I had set him down as a 
kind of half-idiot, and had considerately 
refrained from pressing him with ques¬ 
tions, for fear of putting his deficiencies to 
the blush, but it was this deceitful creature 
whom, when I opened the door, I caught 
sight of, standing at my desk, brandishing 
the cane with a ludicrous assumption of 
authority, and mimicking my voice and 
manner of speaking with disgusting fidelity, 
of course to the immense amusement of his 
fellows in contumaciousness. 

‘‘What is the meaning of this, boys? 
No more of this nonsense! I am very 
sorry that I must make an example. Come 
hero this moment, sir! I really cannot 
permit—” At this point he was aware of 
my presence, and flinging down the cane 
as if it had been suddenly connected with 
a galvanic battery, fled to his seat like a 
rabbit to its hole, amid the stifled laughter 
of his delighted audience. 

What was one to do ? Of course I per¬ 
ceived very well what he was about, but 


though my face must have betrayed me I 
thought best to pretend not to have seen. 
I must resign myself, as far as possible, to 
be a prey to the wayward humours of this 
urchinry; I had no heart to contend with 
them any more. 

Poor ephemeral dominie that I was, the 
wings of my educational zeal had been 
effectually damped and draggled by this 
short experience of scholastic life! I had 
tried hard to be useful and patient and 
kind, and yet somehow things had all gone 
wrong with my best intentions. All I 
desired now was to be freed from such a 
thankless charge, in which I had fondly 
hoped to distinguish myself so much. 
Surely Robinson would come back, at the 
latest, before to-morrow morning. The 
first thing I did now was to send away the 
cane. I would throw myself on the mercy 
of my pupils. 

“Boys, d© let us get through this hour 
quietly,” was the imploring address with 
which I called them to order. 

The next lesson to be taken was repeti¬ 
tion, but I thought it would save trouble 
to all parties if, instead of hearing them 
say their lines, I set the whole form down 
to write them out from memory. Note 
how cunning I had already grown in the 
art of Schoolcraft as distinguished from the 
science of education. I had been wont to 
blame those teachers who give their scho¬ 
lars a great deal of writing to do, but now 
I could see one advantage of this form of 
instruction : the hands that are busy with 
a pen cannot so readily find mischief to 
exercise themselves upon. 

So there was peace for a time in my 
little kingdom, till some of the boys, tired 
of the monotony of scribbling, varied only 
by the pleasure of inking their fingers, 
took to rolling up little paper pellets and 
throwing them about the room on the sly. 
While I was looking out an interesting 
poem to read to them, that the rest of the 
morning might pass off without disturb¬ 
ance, one of these pellets hit me on the 
nose, and I could not be certain whether it 
had reached this mark at random or by 
intention. 

This was as the last straw that breaks 
the camel’s back. I quite lost my temper, 
and, I am . afraid, spoke to them in a very 
unbecoming manner, half savage and half 
querulous, accusing them of having- all 
along been i:*i a conspiracy to annoy me, 
and exaggerating their juvenile delinquen¬ 
cies, as one lis apt to do when one has let 
the “ black dog ” get hold of one’s feelings. 
Almost immediately afterwards I was sorry 
for what I had said, but it could not be 
unsaid. The boys listened to me not with¬ 
out coneem, for the gist of my speech was 
that I meant to complain to Mr. Robinson, 
a threat which seemed to have more effect 
on them than all the others that I had used 
to so little purpose. 

So we all sat sullen and dull, master and 
boys equally tired of each other. The 
boys appeared at last to share my wish, 
and to desire nothing better than to be rid 
of me without further bother. On their 
faces I thought I could read a reproachful 
accusation against me of having allowed 
them to misbehave themselves and get into 
such trouble. As for me, Wellington at 
Waterloo did not more fervently long for 
the coming of the Prussians than I did for 
the return of my friend to do his own work 
in his own way; and would not I wish 
him joy of it! But when twenty tedious 
minutes had still to pass, lo! the door 
opened and there entered a gentleman 
who had not shaved that morning, with a 
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travelling bag in bis band, and tbe dust of 
a journey upon bim. Hurrah! my guard 
was relieved. 

“Mr. Bobinson! ” cried Kufus, jumping 
up like tbe mercury in a thermometer 
when tbe sun falls upon it, and quite re¬ 
gardless of me. 

“Why, bow close tbe room is! I de¬ 
clare, you have all tbe windows shut! ” 
was bis first salutation. 

So we bad, now that I came to think of 
it. Some ill-disposed imp bad perhaps 
shut up tbe windows to give me tbe full 
benefit of tbe chemical operations, and I 


It was for me now to restrain my just- 
wrath, nor pitilessly abuse this turn of 
fortune. 

I drew Bobinson aside, and in a low 
voice told bim something of my woes and 
wrongs. He was much vexed, and made 
many apologies on behalf of bis naughty 
boys, touching lightly on any other cause 
that might have contributed to our 
troubles. ‘ ‘ You see you are not accustomed 
to this sort of thing,” be said, “and in 
that case it wants an amount of firmness 
and tact that few men have. But they are 
very much to blame.” Then be turned to 


do hope that you are ashamed of your¬ 
selves ! Iam.” 

They were. They bung their beads, and 
I think that even Freckles blushed. Now 
that tbe matter bad been put to them in 
this way, they felt that they were in tbe 
wrong, and I was avenged by their own 
consciences for all that I bad undergone 
among them. 

But I bad no mind to gloat over their 
discomfiture. Hurriedly I took my leave, 
and quitted tbe school with as little regret 
as a prisoner just released from a term of 
penal servitude. And like tbe prisoner, if 



“As I drew near I heard a great burst of laughing." 


bad forgotten to have them opened. No 
wonder that in so stifling an air we were 
all in such a bad humour with ourselves 
and one another. 

“ And bow have these fellows of mine 
been behaving to you?” said Mr. Bobin¬ 
son, when be bad drawn down tbe windows 
and nodded in a friendly way to tbe boys, j 
who seemed to be divided between pleasure 
at seeing bim back again, and fear of what 
their uneasy consciences might tell them 
they deserved at bis bands. ‘ ‘ I hope they 
have not given you too much trouble.” 

“ I wish I could give you a good report,” 
I said, gazing on them reproachfully, and 
feeling as one who a moment before, un¬ 
armed and alone, bad faced a bevy of 
ruthless giants, but now found himself 
behind tbe shield of a mail-clad champion, 
bound to send tbe beads of these caitiffs 
tumbling before bim like so many turnips. 


tbe form and gave them a bit of bis 
mind. 

“ I never was more displeased with you,” 
be said, and nobody showed tbe faintest 
disposition to smile under bis denunciation. 
“So long as I am here you may be as 
trickey and disobedient as you like; you 
know very well what would be tbe end of 
that. I should not complain ; there would 
be nothing cowardly at least in trying to 
get tbe better of me. But you take care 
not to try that! No! you wait till you 
have a stranger to deal with, and then you 
play your silly pranks upon bim, because 
you think you can do so with impunity. 
Very manly and honourable, isn’t it ? I bad 
hoped there wasn’t a boy in tbe form who 
would have acted in such a mean and con¬ 
temptible way, and I would rather have 
bad to punish you a hundred times myself 
than that this should have happened. I 


be should be a sensible man, I vowed to 
myself “never to do it again.” 

As I walked home, tbe streets were 
filled with little boys and girls coming 
merrily from school; and all over England 
at this hour, I was pleased to think how 
many myriads of scholars and teachers 
must be rushing out into the open air. 
Nothing had happened to lessen my interest 
in education. I still considered school¬ 
masters most important members of the 
community, who ought to be more thought 
of and more sympathised with than they 
are. But I no longer thought that I 
should like to be a schoolmaster. Yet it 
may be that if for the first time I had tried 
my hand at any other occupation, say 
stone-breaking, 1 should have found myself 
just as dissatisfied with it after a day or 
two’s experience. 

(CONCLUDED.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ From Powder Monkey to Admiral, etc. 

CHAPTER V.—A FRIEND LOST AND A FRIEND 
GAINED. 

I T seemed but a moment since the ship 
blew up. I could not believe that old 
Tom bad 
perished. 

‘ ‘ Some 
people have 
been picked 
up out there, 
sir, I think,” 
observed the 
•coxswain to 
the officer, 
pointing as 
he spoke to 
several boats 
surrounding 
the one I had 
before re¬ 
marked with 
the injured 
men in her. 

“ Maybe the 
old man the 
lad speaks of 
is among 
them.” 

“Make the 
wherry fast 
astern, and 
we’ll pull on 
and ascer¬ 
tain,” said 
the officer. 

“ If he is not 
found, or if 
foundisbadly 
hurt, I’ll get 
leave for a 
couple of 
hands to help 
you back 
with your 
boat to Ports¬ 
mouth.” 

“I can take 
her back 
easily enough 
by myself if 
the wind 
holds as it 
does now; 
thank you all 
the same,sir,” 

I answered. 

I felt, in¬ 
deed, that if 
my faithful 
friend really 
was lost, 
which I could 
scarcely yet 
believe, I 
would rather 
be alone; and 


I eagerly scanned the blackened faces of 
the men sitting up, all of whom had been 
more or less scorched or burnt. A surgeon 
who had come off from one of the ships 
was attending to them. They were strangers 
to me. Two others lay dead in the bottom 
of the boat, but neither of them was old 
Tom. He was gone; of that I could no 
longer have a doubt. 

With a sad heart I returned to the 


‘ In spite of his fine clothes he was not a gentleman. 


I had no fear about managing the wherry 
single-handed. 

As may be supposed, my anxiety became 
intense as we approached the boat. ‘ ‘ Is 
nld Tom Swatridge saved P ” I shouted 
out. 

Ho answer came. 

“ Tom ! tell me, Tom, if you are there ! ” 
I again shouted. 

“Step aboard the boat and see if your 
triend is among the injured men,” said the 
good-natured officer, assisting me to get 
alongside. 


wherry. The other boats had not succeeded 
in saving any of the hapless crew. The 
ship had been loaded with arms and gun¬ 
powder, bound for South America, I heard 
some one say. 

“ Cheer up, my lad ! ” said the officer; 
“ you must come aboard the Lapwing, 
and we’ll then send you into Portsmouth, 
as we must have this poor fellow looked to 
by our surgeon before he is taken to the 
hospital.” 

The name of the Lapwing aroused me ; 
she was the brig in which my brother Jack 


had gone to sea. For a moment I forgot 
my heavy loss with the thoughts that I 
might presently see dear Jack again. But 
it was only for a moment. As I sat steer¬ 
ing the wherry towed by the man-of-war’s 
boat my eyes tilled with tears. What sad 
news I had to give to Jack ! What would 
become of Mary and Nancy ? For myself 
I did not care, as I knew that I could ob¬ 
tain employment at home, or could go to 

sea; but then 

_ I could not 

hope for a 
long time to 
come to make 
enough to 
support 
them. My 
chief feeling, 
however, was 
grief at the 
loss of my 
true - hearted 
old friend. 

Soon after 
we got along¬ 
side the brig 
of war the 
master’s mate 
told me to 
come up on 
deck, while 
one of the 
men took 
charge of the 
wherry. H o 
at once led 
me aft to the 
commander, 
who ques¬ 
tioned me as 
to how I came 
to be in the 
wherry by 
myself. I 
described to 
him all that 
had happen¬ 
ed. 

“You act¬ 
ed a brave 
part in try¬ 
ing to save 
the man from 
the ship 
which blew 
up. Indeed, 
had you not 
held on to 
him he would 
have been 
lost,” he ob¬ 
served. “ I 
must see that 
you are re- 
warded. 
What is your 
name ? ” 
“Pet e r 
Trawl, sir,” 
I answered, 
and, eager to 
see Jack, for whom I had been looking 
out since I got out of the brig, thinking 
that wo should know each other, I added, 
“ I have a brother, sir, who went to 
sea aboard this brig, and we have been 
looking out for him ever so long to come 
home. Please, sir, can I go and find him ? ” 
The commander’s countenance assumed 
a look of concern. “ Poor fellow ! I wish 
that he was on board for his sake and yours, 
my lad,” he answered. “I cannot say 
positively that he is dead, but I have^ too 
much reason to believe that he is. While 
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we were cruising among the islands of the 
East Indian Archipelago he formed one of 
a boat’s crew which was, while at a dis¬ 
tance from the ship, attached by a large 
body of Malay pirates. "When we got up 
we found only one man, mortally wounded, 
in the bottom of the boat, who before he 
died said that, to the best of his belief, the 
officer in charge and the rest of the men 
had been killed, as he had seen several 
dragged on board the proas, and then 
hacked to pieces and hove overboard. 

44 We chased and sank some of the pirate 
fleet, and made every possible search for 
the missing men, in case any of them 
should have escaped on shore, to which 
they were close at the time of the attack, 
but no traces of them could be discovered. 
I left an accoimt of the occurrence with 
the vessel which relieved me on the station, 
and should any of the poor fellows have 
been found I should have been informed of 
it. It was my intention, as soon as I was 
paid off the Lapwing, to come down to 
Portsmouth to break the news to his 
father. Say this from me, and that I yet 
hope to see him shortly.” 

Commander Eogers seemed very sorry 
when I told him that father and mother 
were both dead. He asked me where I 
lived. I told him, as well as I could de¬ 
scribe the house, forgetting that, too pro¬ 
bably, Mary and I and Haney would not 
be long allowed to remain there. 

44 When I commission another ship, 
would you like to go with me, my lad ? ” 
he asked. 

44 Very much, sir,” I answered. 44 But I 
have a sister, and I couldn’t go away with 
no one to take care of her ; so I must not 
think of it now Tom Swatridge has gone. 
All the same, I thank you kindly, sir.” 

44 Well, well, my lad; we will see what 
can be done,” he said, and just then a mid¬ 
shipman came up to report that the boat 
was ready to carry the rescued man, with 
the surgeon, to the shore. 

I found that the master’s mate, Mr. 
Harvey, and one of the men were going in 
my boat, and of course I did not like to say 
that I could get into the harbour very well, 
without them. I touched my hat to the 
commander, who gave me a land nod—it 
would not have done for him, I suppose, to 
shake hands with a poor boy on his quarter¬ 
deck even if he had been so disposed—and 
then I hurried down the side. 

I made sail, and took the helm just as if 
I had been by myself, Mr. Harvey sitting 
by my side, while the seaman had .merely 
to rig out the mainsail with the boa'thook, 
as we were directly before the wind. 

44 You are in luck, youngster,” observed 
Mr. Harvey; “though you have lost one 
friend you’ve gained another, for our com¬ 
mander always means what he says, and, 
depend on it, he’ll not lose sight of you.” 

He seemed a very free-and-easy gentle¬ 
man, and made me tell him all about my¬ 
self, and how we had lost father and 
mother, and how Tom Swatridge had 
taken charge of Mary and me. His cheer- 
*f al way of talking made me dwell less on 
my grief than I should have done had I 
sailed into the harbour all alone. 

44 1 should like to go and see your little 
sister and the faithful Haney,” he said, 
44 but I must return to the brig as soon as 
that poor man has been carried to the hos¬ 
pital, and I have several things to do on 
shore. Land me at the Point, you can 
And your way to the Hard by yourself, I’ve 
no doubt.” 

44 The boat would find her way alone, 
sir, she’s so accustomed to it,” I answered. 


We ran in among a number of wherries 
with people embarking from the Point or 
landing at it. The Point, it should be 
understood by those who do not know 
Portsmouth, is a hard shingly beach on the 
east side, at the mouth of the harbour, and 
there was at that time close to it an old 
round stone tower, from which an iron 
chain formerly extended across to Block¬ 
house Fort, on the Gosport side, to prevent 
vessels from coming in without leave. 

44 Here, my lad, is my fare,” said Mr. 
Harvey, slipping half a guinea into my 
hand as he stepped on shore, followed by 
the seaman; 44 it will help to keep Haney’s 
pot boiling till you can look about you and 
find friends. They will appear, depend 
on it.” 

Before I could thank him he was away 
among the motley crowd of persons throng¬ 
ing the Point. I was thankful that no one 
asked me for old Tom, and, shoving out 
from among the other boats, I quickly ran 
on to the Hard. 

When I landed the trial came. A water¬ 
man had gained an inkling of what had 
occurred from one of the crew of the Lap¬ 
wing’s boat, and I was soon surrounded by 
peojde asking questions of how it hap¬ 
pened. 

44 1 can’t tell you more,” I answered, at 
length breaking from them. 44 Tom’s gone, 
and brother Jack’s gone, and I must go 
and look after poor Mary.” 

It was late by the time I reached home. 
Haney had got supper ready on the table, 
and Mary had placed old Tom’s chair for 
him in a snug corner by the fire. They 
saw that something was the matter, for I 
couldn’t speak for a minute or more, not 
knowing how to break the news to them. 
At last I said, with a choking voice, point¬ 
ing to the chair, 44 He’ll never sit there 
more! ” 

Dear me, I thought Mary’s and Haney’s 
hearts would break outright when they 
understood what had happened. It was 
evident how much they loved the rough 
old man—I loved him too, but in a different 
way, I suppose, for I could not ease my 
heart by crying; indeed I was thinking 
about what Mary and Haney would do, 
and of brother Jack’s loss. I did not like 
to tell Mary of that at first, but it had to 
come out, and, strange as it may seem, it 
made her think for the time less about what 
was to us by far the greatest loss. Supper 
remained long untasted, but at last I felt 
that I must eat, and so I fell to, and after 
a time Haney followed my example and 
made Mary* take something. 

Haney then began to talk of what we 
must do to gain our living, and we sat up 
till late at night discussing our plans. 
There was the wherry, and I must get a 
mate, and I should do very well; then we 
had the house, for we never dreamed that 
we should not go on living in it, as we were 
sirre Tom would have wished us to do. 
Haney was very sanguine as to how she 
could manage. Her plain, pock-marked 
face beamed as she spoke of getting three 
times as much work as before. Short 
and awkward as was her figure, Haney 
had an heroic soul. Mary must continue 
to attend school, and ix time would be 
able to do something to help also. 

We talked on till we almost fell asleep 
on our seats. The next morning we were 
up betimes. Haney got out some black 
stuff we had worn for mother, a piece of 
which she fastened round my arm to show 
respect to old Tom’s memory, and after 
breakfast I hurried out to try and find a 
mate, that I might lose no time in doing 


what I could with the wherry. I had 
thought of Jim Pulley, a stout strong lad, a 
year or two older than myself, who, though 
not very bright, was steady and honest, 
and I knew that I could trust him; his 
strength would supply my want of it for 
certain work we had to do. Jim was the 
first person I met on the Hard. I made 
my offer to him; he at once accepted 
it. 

44 To tell the truth, Peter, I was a-coming 
to say, that if thou hadst not got any one 
to go in the place of Tom Swatridge, I 
would help thee till thou art suited for 
nothing, or if thou wilt find me in bread- 
and-cheese I’ll be thankful.” 

In a few minutes after this Jim and I 
were plying for hire in the harbour, and 
we had not long to wait before we got a 
fare. The first day we did very well, and 
I gave Jim a quarter of what we took,, 
with which he was perfectly content. 

44 1 wouldn’t ask for more, Peter,” he 
said, 44 for thou hast three mouths to feed, 
and I have only one.” 

The next few days we were equally suc¬ 
cessful ; indeed I went home every evenings 
in good spirits as to my prospects. I made 
enough for all expenses, and could lay by 
something for the repairs of the wherry. 

Though Jim and I were mere boys, while 
the weather was fine people took our boat 
as willingly as they did those of grown 
men. Sometimes we got parties to go off 
to the Victory, at others across to the 
Victualling Yard, and occasionally up the 
harbour to Porchester Castle. 

We worked early and late, and Jim or I 
was always on the look out for a fare. 

When I got home at night I had gene¬ 
rally a good account to give of the day’s 
proceedings. How and then I asked Jim 
in to take a cup of tea, and many a hearty 
laugh we had at what the ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen we had taken out had said and 
done. Seeing that we were but boys they 
fancied that they covdd talk before us in a 
way they wouldn’t have thought of doing 
if we had been grown men. 

It must not be supposed that we were 
able to save much, but still I put by some¬ 
thing every week for the repairs of the 
boat. I had got enough to give her a 
fresh coat of paint, which she much wanted, 
and we agreed that we would haul her up 
on Saturday afternoon for the purpose, so* 
that she would be ready for Monday. 

We carried out our intentions, though it 
took every shilling I had put by, and we lost 
more than one fare by so doing. But the 
wherry looked so fresh and gay, that we 
hoped to make up for it the next week. 
Jim went to chapel oa the Sunday with 
Mary and Haney and me, and spent most 
of the day with us. He was so quiet and 
unassuming that we all liked him much,. 
As we had put plenty of dryers in the paint,, 
and the sun was hot on Sunday, by Mon¬ 
day forenoon we were able to ply as usual.. 
We had taken a fare across to Gosport, 
when a person, whom we supposed to be 
a gentleman from his gay waistcoat and 
chains, and his top-boots, and hat stuck on 
one side, came down to the beach and told 
us to take him over to Portsea. We soon 
guessed by the way he talked that, in spite- 
of his fine clothes, he was not a gentle¬ 
man. 

44 1 say, you fellow, do you happen to* 
know whereabouts an old chap, one Tom 
Swatridge, fives ? ” he asked of Jim. 

44 He doesn’t five anywhere; he’s dead,” 
answered Jim. 

“Dead.! Dead, do you say?” he ex¬ 
claimed. 44 Who’s got his property ? ” 
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“He had no property that I knows on,” 
answered Jim ; “ except, maybe—” 

“ Oh yes, he had ; and if the old fellow 
had lived he would Lave been the jmssessor 
of a good round sum; but, as 1 am his 
nephew, that will be mine, and everything 
else he left behind him, the lawyer, Master 
Six-and-eightpence, as I call him, tells 
me.” 

All this time I had not liked to say any¬ 
thing, but the last remark made me feel 
very uncomfortable. The speaker presently 
took a letter out of his pocket, and, read¬ 
ing it, said, “Ah! I see Mr. Gull is the 
man I’ve to go to. Can you show me 
where Mr. Gull, the attorney, lives P ” he 
asked of Jim ; “ he’ll settle up this matter.” 

Jim made no answer, for we were getting 
near the shore, and had to keep out of the 
way of two craft coming up the harbour. 
We soon ran up to the Hard, when the 
man, stepping out, offered Jim a six¬ 
pence. 

“A shilling’s the fare, sir,” said Jim, 
keeping back his hand. 

“No, no, you young rascal! I know 
better ; but I’ll give you auother sixpence 
if you will show me the way to Mr. 
Gull’s.” 

“ You may find it by yourself,” answered 
Jim, indignantly, as he picked up the six¬ 
pence thrown to him by our fare, who 
walked off. 

“ Half a loaf is better than no bread, 
Peter, so it’s as well not to lose the six¬ 
pence,” said Jim, laughing. “But no 
gentleman would have offered less than a 
shilling. I wonder whether he really is 
old Tom’s nephew ? ” 

(To be continued .) 


fellow, six feet high, who seemed almost 
to require ropes of extra strength made 
for his special use. 

Hercules became at once a great favourite 
with little Jack; and when the giant 
lifted him like a doll in his stalwart arms, 
the child fairly shrieked with delight. 

“Higher! higher! very high!” Jack 
would say sometimes. 

“There you are, then, Master Jack,” 
Hercules would reply as he raised him 
aloft. 

“ Am I heavy?” asked the child. 

“ As heavy as a feather.” 

“ Then.lift me higher still,” cried Jack; 
“ as high as ever you can reach.” 

And Hercules, with the child’s two feet 
supported on his huge palm, would walk 


with his jockey. It must be owned that 
one result of this intimacy was a serious 
diminution of the supply of sugar in the 
store-room. Dingo was the delight of all 
the crew excepting Negoro, who cautiously 
avoided coming in contact with an animal 
who showed such unmistakable symptoms 
of hostility. 

The new companions that Jack had thus 
found did not in the least make him forget 
his old friend Dick Sands, who devoted all 
his leisure time to him as assiduously as 
ever. Mrs. Weldon regarded their inti¬ 
macy with the greatest satisfaction, and 
one day made a remark to that effect in 
the presence of Captain Hull. 

“You are right, madam,” said the cap¬ 
tain, cordially ; “ Dick is a capital fellow. 


THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
ANT) SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 


CHAPTER V.—dingo’s SAGACITY. 
("eantime the Pilgrim pursued her 

__course, keeping as much as possible 

to the east, and before evening closed in 
the hull of the Waldeck was out of sight. 

Captain Hull still continued to feel 
uneasy about the constant prevalence of 
calms ; not that for himself he cared much 
about the delay of a week or two in a 
voyage from New Zealand to Valparaiso, 
but he was disappointed at the prolonged 
inconvenience it caused to his lady pas¬ 
senger. Mrs. Weldon, however, submitted 
to the detention very philosophically, and 
did not utter a word of complaint. 

The captain’s next care was to improvise 
sleeping accommodation for Tom and his 
four associates. No room foi? them could 
possibly be found in the crew’s quarters, 
so that their berths had to be arranged 
under the forecastle; and as long as the 
weather continued fine, there was no reason 
why the negroes, accustomed as they were 
to a somewhat rough life, should not find 
themselves sufficiently comfortable. 

After this incident of the discovery of 
the wreck, life on board the Pilgrim 
relapsed into its ordinary routine. With 
the wind invariably in the same direction 
the sails required very little shifting; but 
whenever it happened, as occasionally it 
would, that there was any tacking to be 
done, the good-natured negroes were ever 
ready to lend a helping hand; and the 
rigging would creak again under the 
weight of Hercules, a great strapping 


The good-natured Negroes were ever ready to lend a helping hand. 


about the deck with him like an acrobat, 
Jack all the time endeavouring, with vain 
efforts, to make him “ feel his weight.” 

Besides Dick Sands and Hercules, Jack 
admitted a third friend to his companion¬ 
ship. This was Dingo. The dog, un¬ 
sociable as he had been on board the Wal¬ 
deck, seemed to have found society more 
congenial to his tastes, and being one of 
those animals that are fond of children, he 
allowed Jack to do with him almost any¬ 
thing he pleased. The child, however, 
never thought of hurting the dog in any 
way, and it was doubtful which of the two 
had the greater enjoyment of their mutual 
sport. Jack found a live dog infinitely 
more entertaining than his old toy upon its 
four wheels, and his great delight was to 
mount upon Dingo’s back, when the animal 
would gallop off with him like a race-horse 


and will be sure to be a first-rate sailor* 
He has an instinct which is little short of 
genius; it supplies all deficiencies of theory. 
Considering how short an experience and 
how little instruction he has had, it is won¬ 
derful how much he knows about a ship.” 

“ Certainly for his age,” assented Mrs. 
Weldon, “ he is singularly advanced. I can 
safely say I have never had a fault to find 
with him. I believe that it is my husband’s 
intention, after this voyage, to let him 
have systematic training in navigation, so 
that he may he able ultimately to become 
a captain.” 

“ I have no misgivings, madam,” replied 
the captain; “ there is every reason to ex¬ 
pect that he will be an honour to the 
service.” 

“ Poor orphan !” said the lady; “ he has 
been trained in a hard school.” 
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“Its lessons have not been lost npon 
him,” rejoined Captain Hull; “ they have 
taught him the prime lesson that he has his 
own way to make in the world.” 

The eyes of the two speakers turned as 
it were unwittingly in the direction where 
Dick Sands happened to bo standing. He 
was at the helm. 

“ Look at him now !” said the captain ; 

41 see how steadily he keeps his eye upon 
the fore; nothing distracts him from his 
duty ; ho is as much to be depended on as 
the most experienced helmsman. It was a 
capital thing for him that he began his 
training as a cabin-boy. Nothing like it. 
Begin at the beginning. It is the best ©f 
training for the merchant service.” 

“But surely,” interposed Mrs. Weldon, 
“ you would not deny that in the navy 
there havebeen many good officers who have 
never had tlie training of which you are 
speaking ?” 

“True, madam; but yet some of the 
best of them have begun at the lowest step 
of the ladder. For instance, Lord Nelson.” 

Just at this instant Cousin Benedict 
■emerged from the stern-cabin, and com¬ 
pletely absorbed, according to his wont, 
In his own pursuit, began to wander up 
and down the deck, peering into the inter¬ 
stices of the network, rummaging under the 
seats, and drawing his long lingers along 
the cracks in the floor where the tar had 
crumbled away. 

“ Well, Benedict, how arc you getting 
on ?” asked Mrs Weldon. 

“I? Oh, well enough, thank you,” he 
replied dreamily ; “ but I wish we were on 
shore.” 

“ What were you looking for under that 
bench ?” said Captain Hull. 

“ Insects, of course,” answered Benedict; 
“ I am always looking for insects.” 

“But don’t you know, Benedict,” said 
Mrs. Weldon, “ that Captain Hull is far 
too particular to allow any vermin on the 
deck of his vessel ?” 

Captain Hull smiled and ssid,— 

“ Mrs Weldon is very complimentary; but 
I am really inclined to hope that your inves¬ 
tigations in the cabins of the Pilgrim will 
not be attended with much success.” 

Cousin Benedict shrugged his shoulders 
in a manner that indicated that he was 
aware that the cabins could furnish nothing 
attractive in the way oi insects. 

“ However,” continued the captain, “I 
dare say down in the hold you could find 
some cockroaches; but cockroaches, I pre¬ 
sume, would be of little or no interest to 
you.” 

“No interest!” cried Benedict, at once 
warmed into enthusiasm; “why, are they 
not the very orthoptera that roused the 
imprecations of Virgil and Horace ? Are 
they not closely allied to the Periplancta 
orientalis and the American Kakcrlac which 
inhabit—” 

“ I should rather say infest,” interrupted 
the captain. 

“Easy enough to see, sir,” replied 
Benedict, stopping short with amazement, 
“ that you are not an entomologist!” 

I fear I must plead guilty to your accu¬ 
sation,” said the captain good-humouredly. 

“ You must not expect every one to be 
such an enthusiast in your favourite study 
as yourself,” Mrs. Weldon interposed; 
“but are you not satisfied with the result 
of your explorations in New Zealand r” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Benedict, with a 
sort of hesitating reluctance; “I must 
not say I was dissatisfied ; I was really very 
delighted to secure that new staphylin 
which hitherto had never been seen else¬ 


where than in New California; but still, you 
know, an entomologist is always craving 
for fresh additions to his collection.” 

While he was speaking, Dingo, leaving 
little Jack, who was romping with him, 
came and jumped on Benedict, and began 
to fawn on him. 

“ Get away, you brute !” he exclaimed, 
thrusting the dog aside. 

“Poor Dingo ! good dog!” cried Jack, 
running up and taking the animal’s huge 
head between his tiny hands. 

“ Your interest in cockroaches, Mr. 
Benedict,” observed the captain, “ does not 
seem to extend to dogs.” 

“ It isn’t that I dislike dogs at all,” 
answered Benedict; “ but this creature has 
disappointed me.” 


“ How do you mean ? You could hardly 
want to catalogue him with the diptera or 
liymenoptera ?” asked Mrs. Weldon. 

“Oh, not at all,” replied Benedict, 
with the most unmoved gravity. “ But I 
understood that he had been found on the 
West Coast of Africa, and I hoped that per¬ 
haps he might have brought over some 
African hemiptera in his coat; but I have 
searched his coat well, over and over again, 
without finding a single specimen. The 
dog has disappointed me,” he repeated 
mournfully. 

“ I can only hope,” said the captain, 
“that if you had found anything, you 
were going to kill it instantly.” 

Benedict looked with mute astonishment 
into the captain’s face. Iel a moment or 
two afterwards he said,— 

“ I suppose, .sir, you acknowledge that 


Sir John Franklin was an eminent member 
of your profession ?” 

“ Certainly ; why ?” 

‘ f Because Sir John would never take away 
the life of the most insignificant insect; it is 
related of him that when he had once been 
incessantly tormented all day by a mosquito, 
at last he found it on the back of his hand 
and blew it off*, saying, ‘ Fly away, little 
creature, the world is large enough for 
both you and me !’ ” 

“That little anecdote of yours, Mr. 
Benedict,” said the captain, smilmg, “is 
a good deal older than Sir John Franklin. 
It is told, in nearly the same words, about 
Uncle Toby, in Sterne’s 4 Tristram Shandy;’ 
only there it was not a mosquito, it was a 
common fly.” 


“ And was Uncle Toby an entomologist ?” 
asked Benedict; “ did he ever really live r'” 
“No,” said the captain, “he was only a 
character in a novel.” 

Cousin Benedict gave a look of utter con¬ 
tempt, and Captain Hull and Mrs. Weldon 
could not resist laughing. 

Such is only one instance of fhe way in 
which Cousin Benedict invariably brought 
it about that all conversation with him 
ultimately turned upon his favourite 
pursuit, and all along, throughout the 
monotonous hours of smooth sailing, while 
the Pilgrim was making her little head -way 
to the east, he showed his own devotion to 
his pet science by seeking to enlist new r 
disciples. First of all, he tried his powers of 
persuasion upon Dick Sands, but soonfindin g 
that the young apprentice had no taste for 
entomological mysteries, he gave him up 



“There you are, then, Master Jack!” 
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and turned his attention to the negroes. 
Nor was he much more successful with them; 
one after another, Tom, Bat, Actseon, and 
Austin had all withdrawn themselves from 
his instructions, and the class at last v as 
reduced to the single person of Hercules; but 
in him the enthusiastic naturalist thought 
he had discovered a latent talent which could 
distinguish between a parasite and a thy 

sanura. . 

Hercules accordingly submitted to pass 
a considerable portion of his leisure in the 
observation of every variety of coleoptera; 
he was encouraged to study the extensive 
collection of stag-beetles, tiger-beetles, and 
lady-birds ; and although at times the en¬ 
thusiast trembled to see some of his most deli¬ 
cate and fragile specimens in the huge grasp 


1 was astonishing how quickly the child ad¬ 
vanced, and how many hours he would 
spend in this way, both in the cabin and 
on deck. There were more than titty 
cubes, which, besides the alphabet, in¬ 
cluded all the digits; so that they were of 
service for Dick Sands’ lessons as well as 
for her own. She was more than satisfied 

with her device. . ., , 

On the morning of the 9tli an incident 
occurred which could not fail to be ob¬ 
served as somewhat remarkable. Jack was 
: half lying, half sitting on the deck, arnus- 
' ino- himself with his letters, and had just 
finished putting together a word with 
! which he intended to puzzle old Tom, who, 

! with his hand sheltering his eyes, was pre- 
! tending not to see the difficulty which was 



Jack cried out that Dingo knew how to read. 


of his pupil, lie soon learned that the man’s 
gentle docility was a sufficient guarantee 
against his clumsiness. 

While the science of entomology was 
thus occupying its two votaries, Mrs. Wel¬ 
don was giving her own best attention to 
the education of Master Jack. Beading 
and writing she undertook to teach .herself, 
while she entrusted the instruction in arith¬ 
metic to the care of Dick Sands. Under 
the conviction that a child of five years 
will make a much more rapid progress if 
something like amusement be combined 
with his lessons, Mrs. Weldon would not 
teach her boy to spell by the use of an ordi¬ 
nary school primer, but used a set of cubes, 
on the sides of which the various letters 
were painted in red. After first making a 
word and showing it to Jack, she set him 
to put it together without her help, and it 


being laboriously prepared to bewilder 
him, when all at onco Dingo, who had been 
gambolling round the child, made a sud- 
den pause, lifted his. right paw, anc 
wagged his tail convulsively. Then dart- 
in 0, down upon a capital S, he seized it in 
his mouth, and carried it some paces 


aW “ Oh, Dingo, Dingo ! you mustn’t cat 

my letters !” shouted the child. 

But the dog had already dropped the 
block of wood, and coming back again, 
nicked up another, which he laid quietly 
by the side of the first. This time it was a 
capital V. Jack uttered an exclamation 
of astonishment which brought to his side 
not only his mother, but the captain and 
Dick, who were both on deck. In answer 
to their inquiry as to what had occurred. 
Jack cried out in the greatest excitement 


that Dingo knew how to read. At any 
rate*he was sure that he knew his letters. 

Dick Sands smiled and stooped to take 
back the letters. Dingo snarled and showed, 
his teeth, but the apprentice was not 
frightened; he carried his point, and re¬ 
placed the two blocks among the rest. 
Dingo in an instant pounced upon them 
again, and having drawn them to his side,, 
laid a paw upon each of them, as ir to 
signify his intention of retaining them m 
his possession. Of the other letters of the 
alphabet he took no notice at all. 

“ It is very strange,” said Mrs. Weldon; 

“ he has picked out S Y again.” 

“ S Y ! ” repeated the captain, thought¬ 
fully ; “ are not those the letters that form, 
the initials on his collar ? ” 

And turning to the old negro, he con¬ 
tinued,— ..., 

“ Tom, didn’t you say that this dog did. 
not always belong to the captain of the 
Waldeck?” 

“ To the best of my belief, ’’ replied Tom, 

“ the captain had only had him about two- 
years. I often heard him tell how he found, 
him at the mouth of the Congo.” 

“Do you suppose that he never knew 
where the animal came from, or to whom 
he had previously belonged ? ” asked Cap¬ 
tain Hull. 

“Never,” answered Tom, shaking ins 
head ; “ a lost dog is worse to identify than* 
a lost child ; you see, he can t make him¬ 
self understood any way.” 

The captain made no answer, but stood 
musiD 0 "; M rs. Weldon interrupted him. 

“These letters, captain, seem to be 
recalling something to your recollection. 

“ I can hardly go so far as to say that, 
Mrs. Weldon,” he replied ; “but I cannot, 
help associating them with the fate of a. 
brave explorer.” 

“ Whom do you mean ? said the lady. 

« i n 1871, just two years ago,” the cap- 
tain continued, “ a French traveller, under 
the auspices of the Geographical Society or 
Paris, set out for the purpose of crossing 
Africa from west to east. His starting- 
point was the mouth of ihe Congo, and his 
exit was designed to be as near as possible 
to Capo Del dago, at the mouth of the Iiiver 
ltovuma, of which he was to ascertain the 
true course. The name of this man was 
Samuel Vernon, and I confess it strikes me 
as somewhat a strange coincidence that the 
letters engraved on ^Dingo’s collar should 
be Yemon’s initials.” . „ 

“Is nothingknown about this traveller, 
asked Mrs. Weldon. . 

“Nothing was ever heard of him alter 
his first departure. It appears quite cer¬ 
tain that he faded to reach the east coast, 
and it can only be conjectured either lhat 
he died upon his way, or that he was made 
prisoner by the natives ; and if so, and this 
dog ever belonged to him, the animal 
might have made bis way back to the sea- 
coast, where, just about thei time that 
would be likely, the captam of the Waldeck. 
picked him up.” 

“ But you have no reason to suppose, 
Captain Hud, that Vernon ever owned a 

dog of this description ? ”. 

‘ ‘ I own I never heard of it, said the cap- 
lain* “but still the impression fixes itselt 
on my mind that the dog must have been 
his * how he came to know one letter from 
another, it is not for me to pretend to say. 
Look at him now, madam! he seems not 
only to be reading the letters for hiinsell, 
but to be inviting us to come and read 

them with him.” , 

Whilst Mrs. Weldon was watching tne 
dog with much amusement, Dick Sands, 



















































































































who had listened to the previous conver¬ 
sation, took the opportunity of asking the 
captain whether the traveller Vernon had 
started on his expedition quite alone. 

That is really more than I can tell you, 
my hoy,” answered Captain Hull; “ but I 
should almost take it for granted that he 
would have a considerable retinue of na¬ 
tives.” 

The captain spoke without being aware 
that hTegoro had meanwhile quietly stolen 
on deck. At first his presence was quite 
unnoticed, and no one observed the peculiar 
glance with which he looked at the two 
letters over which Dingo still persisted in 
keeping guard. The dog, however, no 
sooner caught sight of the cook than he 
began to bristle with rage, whereupon 


I don’t suppose he knew one letter from 
another-; but his master, who was a clever 
American, having found out that the 
animal had a very keen sense of hearing, 
taught him some curious tricks.” 

“ V\ hat sort of tricks ? ” asked Dick, who 
was almost as much interested as little 
Jack. 

“ When ho had to perform in public,” 
continued Mrs. Weldon, “a lot of letters 
like yours, Jack, were spread out upon a 
table, and Manito would put together any 
word that the company should propose, 
either aloud or in a whisper, to his master! 
The creature would walk about until he 
stopped at the very letter which was 
wanted. The secret of it all was that the 
dog’s owner gave him a signal when he 


proper day. Dingo evidently has no 
acquaintance with any other letters except 
the two S V; and some circumstance which 
we can never guess has made him familiar 
with them.” 

“ What a pity he cannot talk! ” ex¬ 
claimed the apprentice; “we should know 
why it is that he always shows his teeth at 
Negoro.” 

“And tremendous teeth they are!” 
observed the captain, as Dingo at that 
moment opened his mouth, and made a 
display of his formidable fangs. 

(To be continued.) 


Negoro, with a threatening gesture which ' 
seemed half involuntary, withdrew inime- 
aiateiy to his accustomed quarters. 

observat'o^ ent ^ ^ GSCape theca ptain’s 

“No doubt,” he said, “there is some 
mystery here;’ .and he was pondering the 
matter over in his mind when Dick Sands 
spoke. 

47 you ^ink ^ very singular, sir, 

that this dog should have such a knowledge 
of the alphabet?” 

Jack here put in his ‘word. 

“ M y mamma has told me about a do°- 
-whose name was Munito, who could read 

dominos 3 ” a Schoolmaster > ^ could play 
Mrs. Weldon smiled. 

“ 1 am afra id, my child, that that dog 
was not quite so learned as you imagine ! 


Negoro withdrew to his accustomed quarters. 


was to stop by rattling a little toothpick 
m Ins pocket, making a slight noise that 
only the dog’s ears were acute enough to 
perceive. 

Dick was highly amused, and said, 

“But that was a dog who could do 
nothing wonderful without his master.” 

. “ Just so,” answered Mrs. Weldon; “and 
it .surprises me very much to see Dingo 
i P lc hfrg out these letters without a master 
to direct him.” 

“ The more one thinks of it, the more 
Strange it is,” said Captain Hull; “but 
after ail. Dingo’s sagacity is not greater 
than that of the dog -which rang the con¬ 
vent bell in order to get at the dish that 
was reserved for passing beggars; nor 
than that of the dog who had to turn a 
spit every other day, and never could be 
induced to work when it was not his 


SWINGS AND PENDULUMS. 

By the Author of “Under a Cloud,” etc- 

h, I have set the swing 
going again, and have 
been counting it. It 
takes, as nearly as possi¬ 
ble, two seconds for each 
swing. But what puzzles 
me is, that it takes just 
as long to move through 
a short space as through 
a long one. Look at it 
now. I have given it a 
fresh start, and it goes 
ever so far, and does it in two seconds. And 
when it is dying away and only moves through 
a yard, or even less, it will take just as long to 
do it. How is that ? ” 

“ When it first starts off it goes fast and far ; 
and as the distance becomes less, it goes slower. 
Thus it takes, as you observe, the same time 
’ for a long swing as for a short one. That is a 
very useful property in pendulums. A pendu¬ 
lum of any fixed length takes exactly the same 
time to pass through a small arc as through a 
large one : it accommodates its speed to its" dis¬ 
tance.” 

“ Yes ; but why ? There must be a reason 
for it. It takes me longer to go a mile than 
half a mile ; I can’t always go faster because I 
have to go farther. ” 

“There is a reason for everything, and you 
are quite right to want to know it in this in¬ 
stance. First as to yourself: you depend for 
your walking or running upon your own mus¬ 
cular strength, which does not vary. You have 
only a certain amount of go in you, and must 
accommodate your speed and distance to it. It is 
not so with a pendulum, or with any other falling 
body. A long pendulum falls through a greater 
perpendicular height than a short one at each 
swing, and the earth is pulling it all the while, 
and pulling it more and more the farther it 
descends ; that makes it go faster and faster. 
(You will see this explained in ‘Ups and Downs, ’ 
vol. 1, p. 300.) 

“ Then this more rapid falling gives it more 
momentum, so that it also rises more rapidly 
on the other side. Then, as the arc through 
which the pendulum swings becomes shorter, 
dying away as you call it, the distance through 
which it falls perpendicularly is also diminished, 
and the attraction of the earth is proportionately 
reduced. Thus it goes more slowly through a 
shorter arc or distance, and does it in exactly 
the same time as when it was pulled harder and 
went faster through a longer one. 

- “ This Isochronous property of the pendulum 
was discovered by Galileo in 1633. He was in 
a church at Pisa, and saw a chandelier which 
was suspended from the roof swinging to and 
fro, owing to the wind or some other accident. 

He saw that, -whether making a wide swino- or 
nearly coming to rest, it kept regular time ; °the 
short swings invariably occupied the same in¬ 
terval as the long ones. He wanted to know 
the reason, as you do ; and he thought it out. 

It is a most valuable property of the pendulum, 
for upon it all its utility as a measurer of time 
depends.” 

“I suppose, though, that if you were to get 
into that swing you would go faster than I 
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■should, because you are so much heavier, and 
the earth would attract you more forcibly ? ” 

“ You forget that all bodies, whether heavy 
or light, fall with the same velocity, for though, 
as you say, the earth exercises more power of 
attraction upon a heavy body than a light one, 
there are also more particles to be attracted, 
and more inertia to be overcome, so that it 
amounts to the same thing. A bullet or a can¬ 
non ball will fall through a given height with 
equal speed ; and if they ar,e suspended by two 
cords of equal length, so as to form swiDgs or 
pendulums, they will fall through the same 
arc and oscillate together in the same time. 
Pendulums of the same length, whatever their 
weight, will always vibrate at the same rate of 
speed in the same latitude.” 

‘ ‘ What difference can latitude make ? ” 

“ I will explain. The earth is not a perfect 
sphere. It is flattened at the poles—‘round, 
like an orange,’ the geography books say. It is 
not nearly so much flattened as an orange, 
though. If you had an ivory ball turned to 
exactly the same figure as the earth you would 
not be able to discover by the eye or touch that 
it was not perfectly round. Yery careful mea¬ 
surement would be necessary to enable you to 
find out which was the longer axis, and which 
the shorter one. Nevertheless the diameter of 
the earth from pole to pole is nearly twenty-six 
.and a half miles longer than its diameter at the 
‘•equator; so that if you were standing at the 
North or South Pole you would be half that dis¬ 
tance—say thirteen and a quarter miles—nearer 
to the centre of the earth, than if you were at 
the equator, or, as sailors call it, the line. Now 
tell me, at which place would you weigh most ? ” 

‘ * I suppose at one of the poles ? ” 

“ Yes; because being nearer the centre of 
attraction the earth would pull you towards 
itself with greater force than if you were thirteen 
miles farther from it. For the same reason a 
pendulum to swing seconds must be longer at 
the poles than at the equator. AYe cannot get 
quite to the North or South Pole to prove this, 
but the experiment has been made at Spitz- 
bergen, which is not very far from the former, 
and it has been found that the length of a 
second’s pendulum there must be 39*215 inches, 
while at the equator the length is 39*021, and 
at London, which is between the two, it is 
39*139.” 

“ Then one might find out how far any place 
is from the North or South Pole by the length 
of a pendulum there, which swings soeonds ? ” 

“Yes, if the measurements could be accu¬ 
rately made. One might oven measure the height 
of a mountain or the depth of a coal-pit by the 
same means. The farther the pendulum is from 
the centre of the earth the shorter it must be to 
swing seconds. The difference in length, there¬ 
fore, at two plaees widely separated, will show 
the difference in distance from the earth’s centre, 
and the latitude of the places accordingly.” 

“Then the earth is the regulator of the, 
clock ? ” 

‘ ‘ Certainly it is. The pendulum has to be 
adjusted to the earth’s requirements. It will 
then measure the earth’s movement on its 
axis by making a certain number of swings 
while the world turns round, that is, in a 
day and night. You have only to count the 
swings, and divide them up into hours and 
minutes ; or, by applying a system of wheels 
to the pendulum you can make a clock which 
will record the number of swings for you, and 
show you on the dial how the seconds pass. 

“The earth may even be made to show its 
own movements, and to mark the seconds on 
its surface as it revolves.” 

“How can that be ?” 

“A long pendulum may be suspended from 
the interior of a lofty roof. Let it be set going 
and it will swing for a long while by itself. 
The earth is revolving under it all this time, 
but the direction of the pendulum is not affected 
by that, as the point of suspension is free, 
and it swings alwa}'s in the same plane. 
Let a dial be drawn on the pavement, with 
hours, minutes, and seconds marked upon it. 
As the dial moves round with the earth, it will 
be found that the pendulum passes over a dif¬ 


ferent part of the circle at each successive 
swing, advancing so many seconds each time, 
according to its length. At the end of sixty 
minutes it will have passed over one twenty- 
fourth of the circle, and in twenty-four hours, 
if it kept on going, it would complete the revo¬ 
lution. 

“You will understand this better by the help 
of an illustration. 

“ Let a pendulum swing from the ceiling of a 
room, and parallel to its sides. Under the 
pendulum place a round table, on the edge of 
which you may suppose the hours, from one to 
twenty-four, to be marked; and also the minutes 
and seconds. 

“Now, while the pendulum is swinging, 
move the table round on its centre or claws. 
Then each time the pendulum swings across it, 
it will cut the edge in a different place. Just so 
the dial described on the pavement under the 
long pendulum moves round under it as the 
earth revolves. 

“To show this experiment to perfection, it 
ought to be done at one of the poles ; but it may 
be shown, with certain modifications, at other 
points. 

“Monsieur Leon Foucault did it at Paris, 
and it has been several times repeated. Of 
course it appears to the spectator as if the pen¬ 
dulum itself moved along the edge of the dial 
as well as across it; but in fact the pendulum 
continues swinging all the while in the same 
plane ; it goes to and fro on the same line on 
which it started ; while the earth, turning on its 
axis, brings each part of the dial under it in 
succession and at regular intervals ; and thus the 
revolution of the globe is made visible to the 
eye. 

“The same thing has, in fact, been shown, 
from the earliest ages by the shadow on the sun¬ 
dial. 

“AYe read of the dial of Ahaz, on which it ■ 
is plain that the hours were indicated by the 
shadow of the sun, which moved across the 
figures as the earth moved under the sun. ‘ The 
shadow of the degrees which were gone down in 
the sundial returned ten degrees backward.’ 
That of course was a miracle ; but the constant 
movement forward was a natural consequence of 
the constant revolution of the earth from west to ‘ 
east upon its axis. Sundials were more used in « 
those days than in our own, because the ancients { 
did not know the use of the pendulum, nor how ! 
to construct clocks and watches. 

“ Every, mountain or rock which casts its 
shadow upon the plain is a kind of natural sun¬ 
dial, by which the flight of time has been 
shown ever since the creation of the world. 
Day after day, and hour after hour, the shadow 
of each high peak has been thrown upon the same ; 
surrounding objects and upon the same tract of 
land lying round it. One generation after another, 
from the tijfie .of our first parents, has looked 
upon that shadow. Our rude forefathers, the 
ancient Britons, might have reckoned - their 
minutes and hours by the same shadows which 
we now see, falling on the same objects, and 
teaching them the same lesson, namely, the 
steady, unvarying, never-ceasing advance of 
time. '. i 

“Rocks may have crumbled, rivers may 
have dried up, forests may have grown old and 
perished : these are but as figures on the dial; 
the everlasting hills remain, and the shadow 
moves round them os at the first, and will con¬ 
tinue to do so till the earth itself shall cease 
its revolutions and all things belonging to it 
come to nought. That will be the end of our 
time. ........ 

‘ ‘ Dials, pendulums, clocks, will then be no 
more wanted we shall enter upon eternity, 
which has no bounds or limits, and therefore no 
measurements. In it there will be no sun to rise 
or set; no years, or days, or hours, or any other 
divisions like those which belong to time. 

“ That is what we a*>e all getting nearer to 
with every swing of the pendulum ; and sooner 
or later we shall all come to it, to live for ever 
and ever in another world ; to live throughout 
eternity in a state of happiness or woe, accord¬ 
ing to the life, which we have led here, and the 
use we have made of our time.” 


SHORE-HUNTING. 

By the Rev. J. G. AYood, m.a., f.l.s. 

II.—RIVERS AND TONDS. 

A lthough shore¬ 
hunting in 
fresh water has not 
as much excitement, 
and apparently not 
as much scope, as 
shore-hunting in the 
sea, it has its own 
advantages. 

In the first place, 
it has no tides, so 
that the observer is 
independent of the 
almanack, and need 
not trouble himself 
about spring-tides or 
neap-tides (the lat¬ 
ter, by the way, the 
boatmen always call 
“ nips”), high water 
or low water, or any 
of the various anxieties of the seaside shore- 
hunter. 

_ Perhaps the reader may say that there are 
tidal rivers. So there are; but as these rivers 
are always salt at high water, and abound 
with seaweed and sea-fish, they do not come 
within the scope of the present article, which 
deals exclusively with fresh water. 

In the next place, fresh water is generally 
within easier reach than the sea. Even though 
this, country be an island, there is only a single 
line of sea-shore running round it, whereas, 
each of the livers which intersect it has two 
shores and. if the river be a tolerably wide 
one, each shore present different characteristics. 

Then there are the lakes and ponds, and as 
the productiveness of the still waters depends 
more upon the extent of bank than the surface 
of water, the reader may easily understand that 
the livers, brooks, lakes, and ponds will supply 
him with many more objects than the whole 
range of the sea-shore. I intentionally limit 
myself to the shore in both cases, because we 
are dealing at present with the shore, and such 
parts of it as can be reached by an ordinary 
hand-net. 

Take first a small pond, or a quiet nook in 
some, stream, and set yourself to watch it. Do 
not at first tiy to capture anything, but merely 
look into it, for the purpose of training the eye 
to 6hore-hunting. The reader may remember 
that the moth-hunter has to educate his eye in 
searching palings, lamps, and tree-trunks, and 
a similar education has to be gone through in 
tli6 art of water-gazing. 

The eyes cannot be too near the water, and if 
the formation of the bank will permit, the best 
plan; is to lie flat, face downwards, and so bring 
the eyes, close to the water. A still better plan, 
if it can be carried out, is to submerge the 
head, forehead, and eyes, leaving the nostrils 
above the surface. The ripples and reflections 
of the water are thus neutralised, and it is pos¬ 
sible to see objects in the water freely, even when 
the wind and sun have covered the surface with 
wavelets and broken lights. 

This mode of observing will be again men¬ 
tioned when we come to treat of the aquatic 
insects. 

At first, the beginner will see scarcely any¬ 
thing and will feel rather disheartened. But, 
before long, he will become conscious of the 
creatures which are moving in the water, and 
after a while will have so trained his eye that he 
can even distinguish the water-scorpion and 
caddis worms, when they are motionless. And, 
when he can detect either of these objects, he 
may consider that his eye is in good training. 

As with the sea, so with the fresh water, a 
very small portion should be marked out for 
investigation, and the shore-hunter should 
know every square inch of it by heart. It will 
be as well to remove the coat, and roll up the 
shirt-sleeves to the shoulder, as the arm will be 
repeatedly thrust into the water so as to test 
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objects with the touch as well as with the eye. 
In so doing the beginner will learn one very 
useful lesson—namely, the exceeding deceptive- 
mess of the water as regards the position and 
depth of an object, and that he will miscalculate 
in both directions until he has learned to sup¬ 
plement sight by practical experience. 

Perhaps I may be thought rather exacting, 
but I recommend that for at least a week the 
water should be carefully scrutinised, but that 
nothing should be taken out of it. The tempta¬ 
tion to make captures is exceedingly strong, but 
it should be resisted, as the young observer 
cannot ulo better than study the inhabitants of 
the water in their own home before removing 
them to conditions more or less artificial. 

Having thus acquainted himself with the 
mode of life in the water, he may begin to pre¬ 
pare his vessels in which he can study them at 
his home. For this purpose he cannot have too 
great a variety of vessels. A pail, for example, 
is useful, and so is a large basin, into which the 
collecting cans may be emptied, and their con¬ 
tents examined before being transferred to sepa¬ 
rate receptacles. 

Never mind an “ aquarium” such as is sold 
in the shops, but get together vessels of any 
kind, such as glass tumblers and jars, soup- 
plates, shallow pans, and even flower-pot 
saucers. 

Some of the aquatic animals, such as the 
water-spiders, cannot develop their peculiar 
habits without plants, and without a tolerably 
deep vessel. Formerly the vallisneria was the 
mainstay of the aquarium keeper, but now we 
have another plant, which is almost too plentiful, 
and which may be procured in any quantities 
from any stream. 

It is’.the Eudorca Canadensis , or American- 
weed, which has been introduced from North 
America, and by its wonderful fecundity has so 
choked our rivers that rowing and angling are 
almost impracticable. 

There is no possibility of mistaking it, as its 
slender, flexible stem, with whorls of needle- 
shaped leaves at regular intervals, at once points 
out its identity. 

Unpleasant as it may be in the river, it is 
extremely useful to the aquarium keeper, as it 
needs no root, and will thrive wonderfully in a 
vessel of ordinary water. The best plan is to 
cut two or three of the plants, so as to be a little 
shorter than the depth of water in the vessel; 
tie a stone to the.cut ends and sink them in tlio 
water. 

The green leaf whorls will at once spread out, 
and. form admirable i esting-places for the living 
.inhabitants of .the water, more, especially for the 
water-spiders, which need attachments for the 
threads by which their nests arc moored. 

As to the kind of water which is used, that 
which is taken from a river or brook is the best. 
■Lake water, is nearly as good, but even the 
ordinary pump or cistern water will answer very 
well when it has been exposed to the atmo¬ 
sphere for a sufficient time. 

Whatever may be the kind of water, it .should 
be frequently aerated, i.e. , atmospheric air should 
be driven in to it mechanically. 

The simplest way of aerating the water is by 
dipping out some of it in a small vessel, and 
pouring it back from a height. Single spoon¬ 
fuls will answer fairly in a small vessel, but if a 
syripge can be procured, so much the better. 

In the great aquaria at the Crystal Palace, 
Birmingham, and other places, the air is forced 
down to the bottom of each tank, where it be¬ 
comes mechanically entangled with the gravel, 
and exerts a inqst powerful effect upon the 
waiter. No matter how impure and evil-smell¬ 
ing the water may be, the air will deprive.it of 
all its impurities, having, in fact, burned them 
slowly at a low temperature, and will in a short 
time restore it to its original brightness. 

As all aquatic creatures are more or less con¬ 
sumers of the oxygen which is either combined 
with the water or mixed with it, it will be as 
well to prepare the vessels for several days be¬ 
fore they receive their new inmates. A little 
more trouble will be involved at first, but a 
great deal will be saved in the end. 

(To be continued.) 
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Fireside Fun. 



A correspondent asks “ how to turn one’s 
hand into an old woman ”—a favourite game of 
dull evenings in our home when we were young. 
As others besides this particular correspondent 
may like to know how to exhibit the popular 
old lady, we will answer the query by two pic¬ 
tures. The first shows the markings of India- 
ink, or burnt cork, to be 
made on one hand (the 
left, not the right ; the 
artist has made a mistake 
there) ; the second will 
show liow to double the 
same hand so as to form 
the old woman’s face. You 
then put a little kerchief, 
on her head, tying it under 
her chin, and Mrs. McGrundy is complete. By 
moving the bended thumb slowly the lady will 
appear to be opening and closing her mouth. A 
little practice will enable most boys to accom¬ 
pany this lip motion with appropriate speech, so 
that' Mrs. McGrundy may say a few words to 
her admiring friends. 

By way of variety, a small frilled cap -with a 
black band can be made for the old lady’s use, 
and a sort of stuffed gown can be held up closely 
to the head by means of a cord secured to the 
gown and held tightly between the second and 
third fingers of the doubled fist. 



A story not needing words 



Proverbial Wisdom. 


1 . “ More haste less speed.” 

. \ 


Contspmihma. 


J. H. D. and many others. - The price of the frontis¬ 
pieces for the first volume is ninepence, as adver¬ 
tised. In an early number of the Bor’s Own Paper 
the price was mentioned as likely to be sixpence, but 
at that time our plans were not matured, and it 
was intended to end a volume every half-year. 

T. Y. E. (Hammersmith).—We are not acquainted with 
the edition. Our illustrations were specially drawn 
for the Religious Tract Society. 

L. H.— For sending to the Colonies and abroad there 
are quarterly volumes in paper covers, price Is. 6d.„ 
of The Boy’s Own Paper. 

Nemo and J. P.—“ Boy and Man ” is published at 
56, Paternoster Row, and may be obtained by order 
through any bookseller. 

Letters have also been received from the following, 
with many others, and their requests will be duly 
borne in mind :—C. A. K., W. L. (Brighton;, 

N. V. P. 0., andX. 

Declined with Thanks.—A. F. B., E. p.'h., J. W. S., 

F. J. T., E. 0. (Plymouth). • 

“Gunner” (Bristol).—Thanks for your letter. We 
have forwarded it to the artist. 

K. W. C. wishes to know whether the BOY’S Own 
Paper can be obtained at Castletown, Isle of Man. 

Why not inquire of the booksellers there, and at 
once inform us if there is any difficulty? 

Japhet (Ealing).—Like all the other professions, civil 
engineering is greatly crowded—if not overcrowded ; 
but, like the others, it has many splendid prizes 
for those who have the talents or the influence need¬ 
ful to secure them. In this, as in other matters, how¬ 
ever “crowaied the valleys, there is always room at 
the top.” 

T. II. H.—We have already given a splendid coloured 
picture of the Kddystone Lighthouse, with a descrip¬ 
tive article. (See Yol. I., page 436.) 

Zeta.— 1. Dr. Angus’s “Bible Handbook” is published 
at 56, Paternoster Row, price five shillings. 2. We 
do not know of anything that will erase ink from 
postage stamps; and if we did we should not 
divulge it! 

Yincit YeritAS (Cl .ist’s Hospital).—It is not neces¬ 
sary that the picture, “The Tournament,” should be 
drawn the same size ; you may copy it either larger 
or smaller. 

E. T. C. W.—Geology soon, but not before Christmas. 

Lewis Drummond.— If anything like proficiency is * 
attained, we should think telegraphy a fairly good 
profession. 

W. Meadows.— The height required of cavalry recruits 
varies according to the briskness or otherwise of the 
recruiting trade. Just now the minimum height for 
Lancers and Dragoons is five feet nine inches, and 
chest measurement thirty-four inches. 

Luke Johnson.— The “ printed scales for the Fitzroy 
barometers” can not be procured, even by other 
barometer makers, to say nothing of thfe general 
public. 

Scientific.— The kind of battery you have must be 
taken into consideration. If a Grove or Bunsen (os 
most likely from the terms of your inquiry), the 

. porous, cell must be removed, and arrangements 
made to prevent the positive and negative elements 
touching inside the cell. Then use as the exciting 
liquid a solution of one ounce of bichromate of potash 
in half a pint of water, mixed with one-tenth its 
volume of strong sulphuric acid. As this loses 
power it' becomes green. 

Waikato. —Whether cricket-bats whose handles are 
made solely of cane are superior to those with cane 
and wdialebone handles is a matter of taste. We 

‘ should prefer the latter. Your other question will 
be answered on a future occasion. 

W. H.—1. The Great Eastern is now lying in the Med¬ 
way, near Sheerness. The Orient—the second largest 
steamer ever built—is intended for the Australian 
voyage. 2. At the “Battle of Spurs” Henry viii. 
commanded on the side of the English, Germans, and 
Swiss, and the Duo de Longueville on the side of the 
French. 

W. B — It is against cur rule, to give private addresses, 
but any stamped communication for the wTiters 
named would be forwarded. 

A Schoolboy' and G. A. (Manchester.)—Seethe articles 
“ Yy Courier Pigeons,” in our first volume. The 
subject 'will doubtless be further treated of by-and- 
hy. 

W. S. WADE. —We are not aw r are that aeronauts have 
kept a systematic record of distances seen from bal¬ 
loons. The radius of view would of course depend 
upon the height. 

E. Masterman should apply to the Admiralty, White¬ 
hall, S.W., for particulars as to naval engineer stu¬ 
dentships. The students.wear a distinctive uniform. 

J. B. (Stoke School, Cnllington).—A postage stamp will 
not do in the place of a receipt stamp in leceiving 
payment of an account. 



























TMXiffiD MAN'S REVENGE: 


A TALE OF THE RED RBYER FLOOD. 


By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of ■“'.The Lifeboat“-Post Haste,” etc. 


CHAPTER .VI.—DESCRIBES A ORE AT HUNT. 

T he hugeibison, or buffalo, of the North 
American prairie is gregarious; in 
other words, it loves society and travels in 
! herds. These herds are sometimes so vast 
as absolutely to blacken the plains for miles 
around. 

The half-breed buffalo -hunters of Red 
River were also gregarious. From the 
moment of ‘their quitting the settlements 
they kept ^together for mutual help and 
..protection. .Although a free, wild, and 


A Desperate Charge. 
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lawless set, they found it absolutely neces¬ 
sary for bunting' purposes to organise 
themselves, and thus by voluntary sub¬ 
mission to restraint, unwittingly did 
homage to Law! On a level plain at a 
place called Pembina, three days out from 
Led Elver, the whole camp ’Squatted 
down; the roll was called, and rules and 
regulations for the journey were agreed 
upon and settled; Then ten captains were 
named, the senior being Baptiste Warder, 
an English hall-breed, a fine, bold-looking, 
and discreet , man of resolute, character, 
who was thus elected the great war chief 
of the little army. As commander-in-chief 
Baptiste had various duties to perform, 
among others to see that lost property 
picked up about the camp should be 
restored to its owner through the medium 
of a public crier, who went his rounds 
every evening. Each captain had ten 
stout fellows under him to act as soldiers 
or policemen. Ten guides were also ap¬ 
pointed, each of whom led the camp day 
about and carried its flag or standard. 
The hoisting of the flag each morning 
was the signal for raising the camp. Half 
an hour was the time allowed to get ready, 
unless, any one being sick or animals 
having strayed, delay became necessary. 
All day the flag remained up ; its being 
lowered eich evening was the signal for 
encamping. Then the captains and their 
men arraugec] the order of the camp. The 
carts as they arrived moved to their ap¬ 
pointed places, side by side, with the trams 
outwards, and formed a circle, inside of 
which, at one end, the tents were pitched 
in double and triple rows, the horses, etc., 
being tethered at the other end. Thus 
they were at all times ready to resist attack 
from Indians. 

Among other rules laid down on this 
occasion at starting were the following :— 
No hunting to be allowed on the Sabbath 
day. No party to fork off, lag behind, or 
go before, without permission. No hunter 
or party to run buffalo before the general 
order, and every captain in turn to mount 
guard with his men and patrol the camp. 
The punishments for offenders were, like 
themselves, rather wild and wasteful. For 
a. first offence against the laws, & culprit 
was to have his saddle and bridle cut up! 
For the second, his coat to be taken and 
cut up ; and for the third he was to be 
flogged. A person convicted of theft was 
to be brought to the middle of the camp, 
and have his or her name loudly pro¬ 
claimed three times, with the word “ thief 5 ’ 
added each time. 

It was the third week out from the settle¬ 
ment when the hunters met with Victor 
Ravenshaw and his friends, yet up to that 
day they had failed to find the buffalo, and 
were well-nigh starving. The intelligence, 
therefore, that scouts had at length dis¬ 
covered game had filled the camp with joy. 

After having taken a little of the mettle 
out of his steed, as related in the last 
chapter, Victor caused him to make a wide 
circuit on the plain, and came up behind 
the line of hunters just as.they topped a 
prairie undulation, or wave, and sighted 
the buffalo. It was a grand array, the 
sight of which thrilled the young sports¬ 
man to the heart. Full four hundred 
huntsmen, mounted on fresh and restive 
steeds, were slowly advancing, waiting 
eagerly fur the word to start. Baptrite 
Warder, their chief, was in front with 
;his telescope, surveying- the game- and 
the ground. Victor pushed in between 
Ian and Roilin, who rude near the centie 
of the impatient line. The wild catLe 


blackened the plain at the distance of about 
a mile and a half from them. 

‘ ‘ Surely they must have seen us by this 
time,” said Victor, in a voice of suppressed 
agitation. 

“Have you got your powder-horn and 
bullets handy P ” asked Ian. 

“Yes; all right.” 

“Put im in de mout, de mout,” said 
Roilin, quickly. 

The half-breed here referred to a habit of 
the hunters, who carry several bullets in 
their mouths to* facilitate loading while 
running at full speed. The method is 
simple. The hunter merely pours powder 
into his left palm, transfers it to his gun, 
drops a bullet from his mouth into the 
muzzle, hits the butt smartly on his 
pommel, which at once sends the charge 
home and forces priming into the pan, and 
thus is ready for another shot. 

Victor, having forgotten all about this, 
immediately put three bullets into his 
mouth, his gun being already charged. 

“ Don’t swallow them ! ” said Ian. 

“ Swallow your own advice,” growled 
Victor. 

“ Start! ” shouted Captain Warder. 

The welcome signal sent an electric 
thrill along the line. It was promptly 
obeyed, first at a slow trot, then at a hard 
gallop. The low rumbling thunder of 
their tramp was in keeping with the wild 
eager looks of the half-savage hunters. 
They had approached to within four or 
five hundred yards before the buffalo-bulls 
curved their tails into marks of interroga¬ 
tion and began to paw the ground. Another 
moment, and the mighty herd took to 
flight. Then the huntsmen let loose their 
eager steeds. As squadrons of dragoons 
charge into the thick of battle, these wild 
fellows bore down with grand momentum 
on the buffalo bands. The very earth 
seemed to tremble when they charged, but 
when the herd sprang away in the frenzy 
of terror it was as though a shock of earth¬ 
quake had riven the plains. Right into the 
careering mass the horsemen rushed. Shots 
began—here, there, and everywhere, until 
a rattle of musketry filled the air, while 
.smoke, dust, shouts, and bellowing added 
to the wild confusion. The fattest animals 
were selected, and in an incredibly short 
space of time a thousand of their carcasses 
strewed the plain. 

The men who were best mounted ®f 
course darted forward in advance and 
secured the fattest cows. They seldom 
dropped a mark to identify their property. 
These hunters possess a power of distin¬ 
guishing the animals they have slain during 
a hot and long ride, which amounts almost 
to an instinct—even though they may 
have killed from ten to twelve animals. 
An experienced hunter on a good horse will 
perform such a. feat during one race. He 
seldom fires till within three or four yards 
of his prey, and never misses. A well- 
trained horse, the moment it hears the 
shot, springs on one side to avoid stumb¬ 
ling over the buffalo. An awkward or 
shy horse will not approach nearer than ten 
or fifteen yards. Badly-mounted men 
think themselves well off if they secure two 
or three animals during one run. 

As the battle continued, the very air was 
darkened with dust and smoke. Of course, 
such a fight could not rage with out casual¬ 
ties There were, in truth, many hair¬ 
breadth and some almost miraculous 
escapes, for the ground was rocky and full 
of badger-holes. Twenty-three horses and 
riders were seem at one moment all sprawl¬ 
ing on the ground. One horse was gored 


by a hull and killed on the spot; two 
other horses fell over it and were disabled. 
One rider broke his shouljler-blade, another 
hurst his gun by careless loading, and lost 
three fingers, while another wq,s struck on 
the knee by a spent, ball. The .wonder was, 
not that so m&ny, but that so few, were 
hurt, when it is considered that the riders 
wei-e dashing about in clouds/of dust and 
, smoke, crossing and recrossing eapb other 
' in all directions, •With shots firing right and 
left, before, behiiid—ey^rywhere—in quick 
succession. The explanation must be that, 
every man being a .trained marksman, 
nearly every bullet found - its billet in a 
buffalo’s body. 

With his heart in his mouth, as well as 
his bullets, Victor RavenshaW entered into 
the wild melee, scarce knowing what he was 
about. Although inexperienced he knew 
well what to do, for many a time had he 
listened to the stories of buffalo hunters in 
times past, and had put all their operations 
in practice with a wooden gun in mimic 
chase. But it was not easy to keep.cool. 
He saw a fat animal just ahead of him, 
pushed close alongside, pointed his gun 
without raising it to his shoulder, and fired. 
He almost burnt the animal’s hair, so near 
was he. The buffalo fell and his horse 
leaped to one side. Victor had forgotten 
this part of the programme. He was 
nearly unseated, hut held on by the mane 
and recovered his seat. 

Immediately he poured powder into his 
palm—spilling a good deal and nearly 
dropping his gun from under his left arm 
in the operation—and commenced to reload 
while at full speed. He spat a hall into 
the muzzle, just missed knocking out some 
of his front teeth, forgot to strike the butt 
on the pommel of the saddle (which omis¬ 
sion would have infallibly resulted in the 
bursting of the gun had it exploded), 
pointed at another animal and drew the 
trigger. It missed fire, of course, for want 
of priming. He remembered his error: 
corrected it, pointed again, fired, and 
dropped another cow. 

Elated with success, he was about to re¬ 
load when a panting bull came up behind 
him. He seized his bridle, and swerved a 
little. The hull thundered on, mad with 
rage ; its tail aloft, and pursued by Michel 
Roilin, who seemed as angry as the bull. 

“ Hah ! I vill stop you ! ” growled the 
excited half-breed as he dashed along. 

Animals were so numerous and close 
around them that they seemed in danger, 
at the moment, of being crushed. Suddenly 
the bull turned sharp round on its pursuer. 
To avoid it the horse leaped on one side ; 
the girths gave way, and the rider, saddle 
and all, were thrown on the hull’s horns. 
With a wild toss of its head, the surprised 
creature sent the man high into the air. 
In his fall he alighted on the back of 
another buffalo—it was scarcely possible to 
avoid this in the crowd—and slipped to the 
ground. Strange to say, Roilin was not 
hurt, but he was effectually thrown out 
of the running for that time, and Victor 
saw him no more till evening. We relate no 
fanciful or exaggerated tale, good reader. 
Our description is in strict accordance with 
the account of a credible eye-witness. 

For upwards of an hour and a half the 
wild efiase was kept up ; the plain was 
.>trewn with the dead and dying, and horse¬ 
men as well as buffaloes were scattered far 
and wide. 

Victor suddenly came upon Ian while in 
pursuit of an animal. 

“ What luck ? ” he shouted. 

“ I’ve killed two—by accident, I think, 3 * 
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said Ian, swerving towards his comrade, 
but not slackening his pace. 

“Capital! I’ve killed three. Who’s 
■that big fellow ahead after the old bull ? ” 
“It’s Wiuklemann. He seems to prefer 
tougji meat.” 

As Ian spoke the bull in question turned 
suddenly round, just as Eollin’s bull had 
done, and received Winldemann’s horse on 
its hairy forehead. The poor man shot 
from the saddle as if he had been thrown 
from a catapult, turned a complete somer¬ 
sault over the buffalo, and fell on his back 
beyond. Thrusting the horse to one side, 
the buffalo turned and seemed to gore the 
prostrate German as it dashed onward. 

Pulling up at once, both Victor and Ian 
leaped from their horses and hastened to 
assist their friend. He rose slowly to a 
sitting posture as they approached, and 
began to feel his legs with a troubled look. 

“Not much hurt, I hope?” said Ian, 
kneeling besidehim. “ No bones broken ?” 

“No, I think not; mine leks are fery 
veil, but I fear mine lunks are gone,” 
answered the German, untying his belt. 

It was found, however, on examination 
that the lungs were all right, the bull’s 
horn having merely grazed the poor man’s 
ribs. In a few minutes his h orse was caught, 
and he was able to remount, but the trio 
were now far behind the tide of war, which 
had swept away by that time to the 
horizon. They, therefore, determined to 
rest content with what they had accom¬ 
plished and return to camp. 

“What a glorious chase!” exclaimed 
Victor as they rode slowly back ; “I almost 
wish that white men might have the rcd- 
skin’sheaven and hunt the buffalo forever!” 

“ You’d soon grow tired of your heaven,” 
said Ian, laughing. “ I suspect that the 
soul requires occupation of a higher kind 
than the pursuing and slaying of wild 
animals.” 

“ No doubt you are right, you learned 
philosoper; but you can’t deny that this 
has been a most enjoyable burst.” 

“ I don’t deny anything. I merely con¬ 
trovert your idea that it would be pleasant 
to go on with this sort of thing for ever.” 

“Hah! de more so, ven your back is 
almost broke and your lunks are gored.” 

‘‘But your ‘ lunks ’ are not ‘gored,”’ said 
Victor. “ Come, Winklemann, be thankful 
that you are alive. By the way, Ian, 
where are the animals you killed P ” 

“We are just coming to one. Here it is. 

I throwmy cap down to mark it, and there 
is another one, a quarter of a mile behind 
it. We have plenty of meat, you see, and 
shall be able to quit the camp to-morrow.” 

While the friends were thus jogging on¬ 
wards, the hunt came to an end, and the 
hunters, throwing off their coats and turn¬ 
ing up their sleeves, drew their scalping- 
knives, and began the work of skinning and 
cutting up the animals. While thus en¬ 
gaged their guns and bridles lay handy 
"beside them, for at such times their Indian 
enemies are apt to pounce on and scalp 
some of them, should they chance to be in 
the neighbourhood. At the same time the 
carts advanced and began to load with 
meat and marrow bones. The utmost ex¬ 
pedition was used, for all the meat that 
they should be obliged to leave on the 
Held when night closed in would be lost to 
'-hem and become the property of the 
volves. We know not what the loss 
■mounted to on this occasion. But the 
*8tin was eminently satisfactory, no fewer 
ian 1,375 tongues (as titbits and trophies) 
eing brought into camp. 

Is it to be wondered at that there were 


sounds of rejoicing that night round the 
blazing camp fires P Need we remark that 
the hissing of juicy steaks sounded like a 
sweet lullaby far on into the night; that 
the contents of marrow bones oiled the fin¬ 
gers, to say nothing of the mouths, cheeks, 
and noses, of man, woman, and child ? Is 
it surprising that people who had been on 
short allowance for a considerable time 
past took advantage of the occasion and 
ate till they could hardly stand P 
Truly they made a night of it. Their 
Indian visitors, who constituted themselves 
camp-followers, gorged themselves to per¬ 
fect satisfaction, and even the dogs, who 
had a full allowance, licked them lips that 
night with inexpressible felicity. 



THE BOYS OF CHINA. 

By Samuel Mossman, 

Author of “ Thu Mandarin's Daughter,” etc. 

E verybody in 
I this country 
who drinks tea 
knows—or at least 
should know—that 
we are the greatest 
consumers of Chi¬ 
nese tea in the 
world, importing 
annually an amount 
equal in value to 
that of all other 
foreign nations com¬ 
bined. Yet, strange 
to say, less is known 
personally by Eng¬ 
lishmen of thepeople 
who produce that 
valuable article of 
consumption than of 
any other Asiatic or 
African race who come to our shores. 

It is in Australia and America where “John 
Chinaman ” is most numerous among English- 
speaking communities—so much so, that the 
white population are determined to limit their 
arrival at the seaports. But these are nearly 
all men, scarcely any women or children emi¬ 
grating to foreign countries. Hence, the “ Boys 
of China ” coming under the notice of English¬ 
men, are only those who have resided in the 
foreign settlements of China, or travelled 
through the interior of that vast multitudinous 
empire, which may appropriately be termed the 
Europe of the Far East. And as every China¬ 
man must have been a boy, while the boy is 
figuratively termed “the father of the man,” 
of course boys abound there as they do in the 
United Kingdom. Indeed, if anything, they 
are more numerous in proportion to men than 
here, in consequence of the greater mortality of 
their fathers by war and pestilence. 

Now the writer of tliis paper has resided 
several years in China, where he had opportuni¬ 
ties daily of observing Chinese boys, under all 
phases of.juvenile life. In the southern cities, 
such as Canton and Hong Kong, where the 
climate is tropical, they are generally of a 
l slender figure, with tawny, yellowish com¬ 


plexions, and sliOrt in height. At Shanghai 
and in North China, where the winter lasts 
long, and with great severity, they -present 
robust constitutions, frequently having red 
cheeks and whitish skins, and being tall as English 
or Scotch boys. Moreover, many have straight 
eyelids like Europeans, but all have black eyes 
and coarse black hair, typical features of the race. 

The southern boys dress throughout the year 
m light silk or cotton^ garments, something in 
the stylo of knickerbockers, which are also worn 
by the noithern boj’-s in summer, but in the 
long winter their clothes are quilted with cotton 
wool, so thick that their little arms and hands 
can scarcely hang down by their sides. This is 
necessary to keep warmth in their bodies, as they 
have no coal fires to sit before and warm them¬ 
selves. Neither do they wear gloves, but their 
jackets have long cuffs to cover the hands, while 
the feet and limbs are covered with lorg quilted 
stockings, and the shoes sometimes lined with 
lur. Altogether the North-China boys are jolly 
little fellows, both in appearance and manners, 
and up to any game or bit of fun that may be 
going on. 

As to the games and amusements of Chinese 
boys. They are much the same as ours, only 
with fewer athletic exercises, vdiile they partake 
more or less of the peculiarities and ingenuity 
of the race. For instance, t kite-flying is in 
great vogue during summer, when men as well 
as boys enter into the amusement. 

Very fevy of the kites have the ordinary shape 
of ours, with the long tail attached and a tuft 
at the end. Theirs chiefly take the forms of 
birds, fishes, reptiles, and insects. These are so 
nicely balanced that no appendage is necessary 
to keep them from diving in the wind. Owls 
and hawks are favourite forms, with their wings 
extended, keeping the kites steady. So also is 
the shape of a huge spider with movable legs, 
which flutter in the breeze, adding liveliness to 
the kite. Those that represent fish have bamboo 
frames, and paper of the same material oiled, 
which resists the rain. But the kite on which 
most expense is bestowed, represents the national 
emblem of the imperial yellow dragon, with 
eight claws in motion, which, perhaps, suggested 
the name of dragon for a kite in Scotland. 

The cords used are strong, especially if there 
are two or three kites of different designs at¬ 
tached to them, a plan I have never seen followed 
by any kite-flyer in Europe. Moreover, some¬ 
times there is a game of crossing the cords of 
rival kites, to cut them off, when the strongest 
wins. Our boys might pick up some novelty in 
kite-flying by copying the devices of the Chinese. 

In regard to the'"special kite-flying festival 
shown in our illustration, we may say a few 
words. The Chinese seem to have studied the art 
of kite-making almost more seriously than any 
other subject, and certainly with more successful 
results. Their kites have been brought to such a 
state of perfection that some, if simply let go, 
will skim through the air for a considerable dis¬ 
tance before coming to the ground, without a 
string or any aid whatever. This is best seen in 
their designs of birds, which, when floating high 
in the air, have a most life-like appearance ; one 
can readily believe that a very light propelling 
power in the kite itself would enable it to keep 
floating without the assistance of a string. 

Apart from the boyish interest the kites excite 
in one, the assemblage of participants in the 
amusement on such a f6t.e-day as that our 
artist represents is, to a European, a surprising 
spectacle, as the majority are grown-up people 
of various ages, who take quite as much interest 
in the amusement as any English schoolboy. 
Bamboos are placed in the kites in such a 
manner as to make a sound resembling the deep 
swelling notes of the organ, and when a number 
of kites are in the air together chords are pro¬ 
duced which have rather a pleasing effect, 
coming as they do from high up in the air. But 
the most curious thing of all is to see a China¬ 
man engaged at his daily occupation with a kite 
flying, tied to his chair by the string, and there 
it will remain, provided the wind be steady, the 
whole day. The owner must experience a sense 
of companionship in the kite, or perhaps he de¬ 
lights to listen to the deep note it gives forth. 
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Our illustration, which is from a sketch by- 
Mr. Edmund H. Grimani, of Chin-Kiang, repre¬ 
sents a kite-flying festival termed Ching-Yaong, 


pious teacher named Too-wong-hing, who lived U1( 011 
about 900 years ago, and who was mysteriously 
instructed to go with his wife and family to the 


me on the hills and fly kites, cutting the cords 
and setting them adrift when they are high 10 
the air. 
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Or Tan-koon, which is celebrated on the 9th day 
of the 9th month, and which commemorates 
some reputed miraculous intervention to save a 


top of a mountain, in order to escape an impend¬ 
ing calamity; At this festival, which marks the 
close of the kite-flying season, the people pic- 


"VVe shall have something further to say on. 
the “Boys of China,” and think the subject will 
prove of not a little interest. 
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HIS ONE CHANCE. 

ell-nigh four long 
years an artist and I 
.worked together and 
camped together, and 
rode side by side 
among the crags 
and the forests 
and the canons of 
the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. Night after night 
our blankets have been 
spread beside the camp¬ 
fire, sometimes we tw r o 
alone, sometimes surrounded 
by three or four companions ; 
but alone, or with a larger 
party, the artist and I have 
always been together. 

\s\ Often, for days and weeks, we 
rode and worked, and sketched 
and slept without seeing a single 
human being but the labouring men 
who were our ‘‘packers,” and often, from the 
very loneliness of our surroundings, riding for 
'hours through the great wilderness without ex¬ 
changing a single word. 

One night a little party of four of us were 
camped close up under the snow-drifts which all 
.summer long patch the mountain summits. 
The place of the camp was a little grassy valley 


“So fixed with his astonishment that he hardly 

just at the mouth of a deep canon, and all sur¬ 
rounded by the heaviest kind of dark pine 
timber, and watered by a little stream not more 
than an hour away from its mother snow-drift 
We were more than a hundred miles from the 
nearest house, and, lying that evening by our 
•camp-fire, could distinctly hear now and then 
the crackling of a bush or dry branch, as some 
deer came stealing round to see what the. great 
camp-fire blaze could mean, or what new kind of 
an animal it was which had come to keep him 
•company in this lonely place. 

Sometimes, too, a mule would give a startled 
'snort as he smelled out the neighbourhood of a 
prowling bear, for our faithful mules v 7 ere good 
rguards, and never let a bad intruder into camp 
'without giving their warning. 


Away off in so lonely a place, it is not strange 
that the party got to talking of Indians and 
bears, and telling stories we had heard or known 
some time of fights with one or the other. There 
were especially a good many bear stories told, 
and more than one of the grizzly bear, and how, 
wounded by a rifle shot, he would often live 
long enough to kill or maim the hunter, or to 
cripple him for life. The fact was stated that 
the grizzly bear would often live for some 
seconds when shot clear through the heart; and 
one story told where the bear and the hunter 
had been found side by side de a, the death- 
shot of the bear not having killed him soon 
enough to save the poor man’s life. 

I remember lying there on my heavy overcoat, 
and meditating the chances of a single shot with 
my light rifle if a bear should attack me, and 
finally, I think, coming to the conclusion that 
as I had not lost any bears, I had not better 
hunt much for them. 

The artist sat on the ground close by me, 
cleaning his gun, and giving the lock now and 
then an ominous snap, as much as if he had 
thought, “I fancy you are a pretty good bear 
gun ! I think 1 should like to try you on a 
grizzly just once, anyhow.” 

After we had talked and told stories by the 
camp-fire light for an hour or two, we all went 
off to sleep, and sleeping soundly till the next 
morning, woke up at daylight to find that it 
was raining a little, but in spite of it, we deter- 
:limb up one of 
the mountains near us. 

We were all pretty 
heavily loaded, with our 
instruments, our big over¬ 
coats, our note-books, our 
rifles and field-glasses. I 
remember the artist carried 
his heavy overcoat on one 
arm, his rifle on the other, 
while a geological hammer 
hung at bis belt, and a 
field-glass and a sketch¬ 
book case were slung from 
his shoulders. During the 
day we all got separated, 
and were working round 
alone, and though we saw 
and fired at several deer, 
all were too far off for us 
to hit them. As I said, 
we were all separated in 
the mountains, but, as we 
are particularly interested 
in the artist, you and I 
will follow him, and leave 
the others to get back to 
camp as best they may. 

Ashe worked and climbed 
along, he was tempted so 
many times to shoot at 
distant or running deer 
that when, late in the 
afternoon, he left the 
mountain to come down to 
camp, ho found himself the 
possessor of no game and 
only one cartridge. 

It was still raining ; he 
was tired, wet, hungry, 
and, heavily loaded as he 
was, had still two miles 
knew how to act." through tho forest t© walk 

before he would reach the camp-fire. It was 
not a pleasant prospect for a weary man, those 
last two miles at the end of a hard and rainy 
day, but as there was no help for it he started 
manfully out, and shoving, jumping, stumbling, 
he worked his way along. 

He had already made about one half of the 
whole distance, and was grumbling to himself 
because he had seen and got no game all. day. 
It was now almost night. The early twilight 
was rapidly deepening the forest darkness, the day 
noises were getting hushed, the whole place get¬ 
ting more and more lonely and still, when, picking 
himself up from a tired man’s uncertain stumble, 
he felt a shiver run through liim as, just ahead 
in his path, he heard a deep, ominous growl. 
His eyes sought the direction of the sound, and 


there, not more than twenty or thirty feet away, 
he saw, above a heavy fallen log, the long 
humped back and waving fur of an unmistakable 
grizzly bear ! 

However, Bruin did not give him long to 
think, but, raising himself with liis-forepaws on 
the log, he gave another challenging growl, and 
stared the artist in his face, those big jaws open, 
the eyes sparkling, and all the hair about his 
face erect with his anger and surprise at thisintru- 
sion. The artist stood there, too, so fixed with his 
astonishment that he hardly knew how to act. 

The bear stood there full breast towards the 
artist, towering above him like a disturbed giant 
as he was. This time the hunter did not hesitate 
a moment, but, raising his gun deliberately, he 
aimed it at the animal’s broad breast. Doubting 
then if the lock was set rightly, he lowered the 
gun, and, resetting it, he coolly raised it to his 
shoulder, selected his mark, and carefully, 
slowly aiming, he fired. 

The rifle’s crash went echoing down the canon, 
and before the smoke had cleared away the bear 
was tearing through the timber. Three or four 
jumps were all he made, and, pitching forward, 
all was still. The hunter listened for a moment, 
but no noise was in the woods except the still 
evening chirpings. Then moving cautiously 
forward, he found the dead body of his grizzly 
bear stretched out upon the ground some thirty 
feet from the log where it had stood opposing 
him. The ball had gone through the animal, 
piercing both heart and lungs. 

Our hunter did not stay by his fallen enemy 
long, but, satisfied that it was really dead, lie 
left it lying there, and hurried on through the 
forest in the growing darkness to the camp, 
and told us of his risky shot, and how his big 
dead bear was lying about a mile up the caxon. 

The next morning we helped him skin it, and 
carried the skin to camp to stretch and dry, 
and then he brought it with liim East to have it 
dressed and trimmed; and to-night, as I sit 
here writing in my bachelor quarters, the artist 
sits opposite me at the table, and his grizzly bear¬ 
skin lies between us as a handsome rug, a trophy 
and a memento of the West. 



SHORE-HUNTING. 

By the R fev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 
n .—livers and ponds ( continued ). 

N ow for the inmates themselves. Fish of any 
kind should be very sparingly introduced 
into the aquarium, as they are not only voracious, 
but are great consumers of oxygen. Moreover, 
if'they die, they rapidly become putrid and 
taint the water. A few sticklebacks, however, 
sometimes are useful, because they may possibly 
take to nest-making, or to keeping their nests 
in order, if the young naturalist is fortunate 
enough to obtain both the nest and its owner 
with a single sweep of the net. 

Water snails may be advantageously employed 
in any aquarium, especially if it be entirely of 
glass. For confervoid growths are sure to make 
their appearance upon the glass and dim its 
transparency. Keeping the glass clean is always 
a troublesome business, but the water-snails will 
perform this task with ceaseless industry. They 
feed largely on these confervoid growths, and^as 
the transparency of the glass permits the move¬ 
ments of the mouth to be seen through it, a 
very interesting object is presented to the ob¬ 
server when the snail is feeding. 

The lips are seen to be pressed closely to the 
glass, opening and shutting with almost mecha¬ 
nical regularity, and the wonderful tooth-ribbon 
cutting, away the conferva just as a mower cuts 
with the scythe. An ordinary pocket lens is 
very useful in observing these movements, and 
by its aid the tracks of the tooth-ribbon look 
just like those of a scythe on a newly-mown lawn. 

Some of these fresh-water molluscs will be 
found useful in showing the development of the 
young from the egg. The very common Bithy - 
nia is perhaps the best for this purpose, as it 
almost invariably deposits its gelatinous egg- 
ribbon on the glass. The light shines through, 
it, and thus permits the whole process of deve- 













lopment to be carefully,examined,with the mag¬ 
nifying-glass. 

Being slovr-m overs, and not given to wander!- 
ing, these molluscs may always be found when 
once a locality has been discovered. 

Fresh-water bivalves, such as the mussel, are 
not to be recommended as inhabitants of ail 
aquarium. They do nothing, keep themselves 
almost entirely buried in the mud, and require 
a constant change of water. Indeed, unless a 
constant stream of water can be made to pas* 
through the vessel, the mussels will speedih 
die, and perhaps before their death is discovered, 
render the water uninhabitable. 

The fresh-water Crustacea all need a flowing 
stream through the vessel in which they are 
kept. The largest of them, the common cray¬ 
fish, never thrives even in a pond ; and in an 
ordinary glass globe, such as is used for keeping 
gold-fisli, dies within an hour or two. 

It can live for many days if kept in a vessel 
with only half an inch of water, because it can 
allow the air to have access to its gills, and so 
compensates for the lack of flowing water. But, 
if totally submerged, it exhausts the oxygen so 
fast that it dies of suffocation, just as is the case 
with fish when they are put into water from 
which the air has been expelled by boiling. 

f he pretty little fresh-water shrimps are quite 
out of place in an aquarium. They need plenty 
of space, and thrive best in a shallow, swiftly- 
flowing streamlet, where the water ripples 
smartly over a stony bed. One may be kept a 
short time for the purpose of observing its pecu¬ 
liar movements, but it cannot survive, and to 
remove it from its own stream is therefore a 
needless cruelty. 

W ater-spiders, to which a passing reference 
has-been made, are among the most Interesting 
. creatures which can be put into an aquarium? 
They are very plentiful, and can be found in most 
fresh waters where reeds grow. There are now 
before me six fine water-spiders, which were 
taken at a single dip of the net among the weeds. 
They are all in good condition, and seem none 
the worse for their change of residence. 

It will be as well to reserve one vessel exclu¬ 
sively for water-spiders, as they are liable to 
injury by several of the predacious aquatic 
insects. One of my specimens caught a small 
water-boatman and killed it, but I am sure that 
the water-boatman must have wounded the 
spider with its powerful beak, for the' latter 
creature soon sickened and died. 

There is no difficulty in feeding the water- 
spiders, as they will seize and carry into their 
sub-aquatic nests any flies, gnats, or similar 
insects that are thrown into the water. 

As for the water-beetles, they seem to think 
that they were made expressly for the purpose 
of e. sting each other. 

In rivers or ponds, where they have full scope 
for their destructive powers, they can find plenty 
of prey, and, as a rule, leave each other alone, 
but; v\ hen they find themselves coop* d up within 
a limited space they are forced to pivy upon 
each other in order to satisfy their constantly 
raging hunger. 

itmuember that they can all fly well, and can 
take to the wing from the surface of the water ; 
so, unless the vessel be covered they will fly off 
after dark, and transfer themselves to some other 
vessel where they can find prey. 

Only a day or two ago a young lad had caught 
a number of aquatic insects. He put them into 
a basin for the purpose of asking me what they 
were. Next day he brought me the basin, and 
was surprised to find that all the inmates bad 
disappeared except a single dragon-fly larva, and 
that u as death 

The larva) of these beetles are very curious 
beings, furnished with long, sickle-like jaws, 
and quite as ferocious as the perfect insects. 
They cari he kept for a considerable time if fed 
on raw meat in addition to insect food ; but 
they seem to miss their usual diet, namely, the 
larva of the whirlwig-beetle, and I have never 
yet succeeded in rearing them throughout their 
changes into the pupal and pr rfi ct forms. 

Much the same may he said of the whirlwig- 
beetles ’ themselves. The larvre seem to be the 
staff of life to almost every.•aquatic insect, and 
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it is a curious fact that they do not seem to 
dislike being eaten. They do not try to escape, 
and will swim into the very jaws of a water- 
beetle or dragon-fly larva, as if courting their 
fate instead of avoiding it. 

These little beetles, by the way, can take to 
the wing as easily as the common house-fly does, 
and so rapid is the process that they can spring 
from the water, spread their ample wings, which 
have been folded under the little elytra, and 
dart off into the air before they touch the water 
again. 

Caddis-worms are always worth taking, inas¬ 
much as they are hardy creatures, and can easily 
be induced to display their powers of nest- 
making. 

All that is required is to remove them from 
their cases by tearing the latter to pieces. They 
should not be pulled out by main force, as they 
cling so tightly with their tail forceps that 
there is some danger of tearing them asunder. 
They should then be placed in a shallow vessel 
of water, together with pieces of straw, sticks, 
sand, shells, both broken and entire, hits of 
stone, aud any similar debris. The larvre will 
soon set to work at their architecture, select the 
objects which suit themselves best, and so renew 
their lost habitations. They never seem to 
employ smootli materials for this purpose, but 
purposely select those which are the roughest 
and most angular. 

Dragon-fly larvae, being exceedingly voracious, 
ought to be placed in separate vessels, as they 
will attack and kill almost any insects except 
the liard-shelled water-beetles. Newts, tad¬ 
poles, and small fishes have no chance of life if 
they should occupy the same vessel as the dra¬ 
gon-fly larvrn, whose sharp mask-jaws can easily 
penetrate their soft skins. 

Water-boatmen and water-scorpions need 
similarly cautious management, and as they can 
fly as well as the whirlwig-beetles, they will take 
to wing and escape, unless the vessel be covered. 

I may as well mention that these insects must 
be handled cautiously, as their sharp beaks can 
not only be driven through the skin, but can 
inject a liquid which, though not so actively 
venomous as the poison of a wasp sting, wiil 
cause a dull, aching pain that lasts for several 
hours and defies remedies. 

In these short hints on shore-hunting, I do 
not enter into details, but merely give a’slicrht 
outline of the mode of studying subaquatic life 
and whether the water be salt or fresh. The 
subject will be treated more fully on a future 
occasion. 
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SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. Millington, 

Author of “ Under a Cloud," “Boy and Man ” etc. 

CHAPTER I.—THE SAILORS’ HOME. 

M Y Dame is Jackinson—Frederick Jackin- 
son. I am in the upper school at 
Nether Cray. Some curious things hap¬ 
pen* d at Nether Cray about a year ago, 
ar>d I am going to try if I can write down 
all about them. Several of the fellows 
have promised to help me; and other 
people who know things that I don’t have 
given me all tbe information they could. 
vSo I mean to make a story of it; and I 
believe it will be a very good one. 

Our school is a veiy good one too—as 
good as any in England I should think, 
or perhaps in all the world. They talk a 


great deal about Eton and Harrow, and 
what they call “ the nine ; ” hut what are- 
they after all P Nine seems to be a favour¬ 
ite number. I don’t know why. There 
were nine Muses ; and a cat, they say, has 
nine, lives, and nine tails; so it is quite 
possible there may he nine great schools 
in the country. I have nothing to say 
against that; only that our school is as- 
good as any of them in its way. 

I must pull up, however ; for I have not 
got properly to our school yet; and every 
tale ought to begin at the beginning, ex¬ 
cept a cat’s tail; I don’t know where that 
begins—where the cat ends, I suppose. 
To begin a story at the end would be like 
beginning with the top storey of a house, 
and building downwards—making the roof 
first, and finishing with the cellar. I have 
heard that there are some countries whera 
they do that; but it is not the custom in 
Great Britain, and that is the country 
whose manners and customs I prefer:— 

Frederick Jackin son is my name, 

Great Britain is my nation ; 

And Nether Cray is a jolly place, 

For cricket and education. 

Daniel—that’s my elder brother, who 
has left school—says I am writing too 
much about myself. ‘Well, I don’t want 
to write about myself; so I must pull up 
again, and begin at the beginning, as I 
said before. 

There is an old gentleman living at 
Witherby-on-Sea whose name is Harts- 
horne—Doctor, they cull him, because he 
is a doctor, or used to he, but he does not 
practise now. He made his fortune, I 
believe, a year or two ago, and gave it up. 
Not the fortune, but the practising. He 
is rather an odd-looking old man. He has 
a very large head and large loose ears. I 
don’t mean that they take off and on, but 
they shake and flap as he walks along, or 
look as if they would do so if the wind 
were high. His bead is all over hair, and 
instead of lying down, like other people’s, 
it seems to grow up out of it like grass out 
of a field, only it is not green, but grey. 
It does not look bad, though, and he is a 
very good, kind old gentleman, I know, 
though yon wouldn’t think so, perhaps, to 
look at him. They say he had a son who 
would . go to sea, and was drowned— a 
sailor is exposed to many dangers, as we 
all know—and his wife died a long* while 
ago ; so at the time when my story begins 
he lived all alone., with a person called 
Janet for his housekeeper. At least he 
called her Janet, but everybody else called 
her Mrs. Jull. She was very particular 
about that. 

Well, this Doctor Hartshorne was walk¬ 
ing along the main street of Witherby-on- 
Sea, the. street which leads down to the 
beach, with his hands behind him and his 
eyes fixed on the pavement (they couldn’t 
have been fixed to it, though, "while he was 
walking—directed towards the pavement 
is better), vffien, just as he was passing a 
large whitewashed house, which was occu¬ 
pied as a Sailors’ Home, a broad-shouldered 
man, who looked like a sailor himself, 
having a fine red honest countenance and a 
long pair of whiskers, came out of the 
bouse, and, touching his hat with a grace¬ 
ful sweep of his arm, sailor fashion, said, 

“ If you please, sir, can I have a word 
with you ? ” 

“ As many as you like,” said the doctor. 

“ Anything fresh?” he asked. He had 
been from borne for a few days, and did 
not know what might have happened. 

“Yes, sir,” said Drift: that was the- 
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man’s name, and lie was the superintendent 
of the Home. “ Yes, sir; something very 
fresh indeed. Something as beats me hol¬ 
low. I don’t know how to reckon it up.” 

“ Let me hear it,” said the doctor. He 
was one of the managers or committee of 
the Home, and he entered the house and 
followed Drift into the parlour. 

‘‘Fact is,” says Drift, “ I have got a new 
mate—inmate, I should say.” 

“A new inmate!” said the doctor; 
“there has been no accident, I hope—no 
wreck?” 

“ Ho, sir; not hereabouts, at any rate. 
But I have a new inmate all the same.” 

“ Let me see him ; he can tell us where 
he came from, and where he wants to go 
to, I suppose ? ” 

“ Ho, sir ; he can’t.” 

“ Is he an Englishman? ” 

“ Ho, Dr. Heartsome.” 

That was the way his name was gene¬ 
rally pronounced by the uneducated. 

“ Is he a Frenchman ? ” 

“Ho, Dr. Heartsome.” 

“ A German? ” 

“Ho, sir. The fact is, he ain’t a man at 
all.” 

“ He can’t be a woman,” said the doctor. 

“Ho. sir ; but the fact is, it’s a boy.” 

“ A boy ! Well, what language does he 
speak ? ” 

“English mostly, though it’s not his 
native. I fancy he is French by birth.” 

“ Come, then,” said the doctor; “ let me 
have some talk with him.” 

“Yes, sir,” Drift replied; “but I had 
better tell you what 1 know about him 
first ; it will save trouble.” 

“ Go on, then.” 

“He landed here the day afore yester¬ 
day, as I said, along with three others. 
Seamen they was. The boy doesn’t seem 
as if he had been brought up to the sea, he 
is too slim-like and delicate. You might 
tell that by his hands, too, if you was to 
feel them. It’s no use asking him any 
questions; he don’t seem rightly to under¬ 
stand you. But the men said that they had 
been wrecked; their ship had sprung a 
leak and foundered at sea; she was one of 
them coffin ships, I suppose, as never ought 
to have gone out of port, and when it came 
on to blow a gale she creaked and groaned 
and made such bad weather of it, that they 
knew she couldn’t float long, and they was 
at the pumps night and day for a week 
nearly. But she only got worse, and at 
last they had to take to the boats and 
leave her.” 

“Ha! shocking! shameful!” said the 
doctor. 

“Yes, sir,” said Drift, “ so I say. Mer¬ 
chants and shipowners who can send their 
vessels out to sea with a cargo of human 
lives on board, when the vessels are not 
seaworthy, why they are no better than 
niurdereTS, to say nothing of manslaughter. 
Well, these poor fellows was tossed about 
in an open boat for I don’t know how 
many days, and they didn’t know thorn¬ 
s' Ives. Some of the crew died; it was a 
shocking story; but at last they was 
picked up by a ship which it pleased God 
to send that way; and they was taken 
aboard, at their last gasp almost, and 
kindly treated, and so came round 
again.” 

“Where are those men?” the doctor 
asked. 

“ They stopped here only about an hour 
and then went off, anxious fro get to their 
homes, as well they might be. But the boy 
had no home to go to, and they left him 
here.” 


“ You gave them all that they wanted, 
I hope, Drift ? ” 

“Yes, sir ; they brought nothing ashore 
with them; but we supplied them with 
clothes and money for travelling, and so 
forwarded them on.” 

“ And the boy ? ” 

“ He was equally destitute, and he did 
not seem fit for travelling, and he had no¬ 
where to travel to, so for the present I am 
taking care of him.” 

“ Very good, very good; let me see him 
at once.” 

“ Yes, sir; but don’t ask him too many 
questions, if you please. He dou’t seem 
as if he could stand it. Loses his head 
when you talk to him; gets dazed-like. 
Can’t remember anything. That’s wffiat 
beats me.” i 

“ All light, Drift. Go and fetch him.” 
Drift retired, and after a few minutes 
appeared again, leading by the hand a boy 
of about eleven or twelve years of age. 

This is the way the doctor described 
him: “Slightly built, pale, with bright, 
dark eyes, Lair long and rough, long eye¬ 
lashes, thin bloodless lips, and a strange 
weird expression of countenance. Strange 
in his manner too, nervous and excitable, 
starting when spoken to and answering 
abruptly, or not at all. He was dressed 
in clothes belonging to the Sailors’ Home, 
much too large for him, especially in his 
wasted condition; trousers turned up at 
the ankle and tied in with a belt round the 
waist. He spoke English imperfectly and 
with a foreign accent. French was 
evidently more familiar to him, and yet he 
often, hesitated and seemed to find a diffi¬ 
culty in expressing himself even in that 
language.” 

Dr. Hartshome drew the boy towards 
him, and spoke kindly to him. 

“ What is your name, my little one ? ” he 
asked in French. 

“ Le Brun. Pierre Le Brun,” he 
answered. 

“ Have you a father ? ” 

“ In heaven, sir,” the boy replied. 

“Well said, well said. Oood boy.” 
Then in a very gentle voice he added, “ A 
mother ? ” 

The French boy shook his head, but did 
not speak. 

“Poor lit,tie fellow,” said the doctor, 
looking at Drift. 

“That’s what I say, sir,” said Drift 
staring straight through the window at the 
opposite side of the street. 

lknow old Drift: he is as tender-hearted 
as a chicken, for all he is so broad- 
shouldered and has such a red face and 
long whiskers. 

Pierre was evidently touched by the 
doctor’s compassionate words, and moved 
a little nearer to him. “ How long is it 
sintee^ou lost your parents ? ” Dr. Harts- 
horne asked. 

“Years, years; before I set sail from 
that place.” 

“ But that was not years ago ? ” 

“Ho? Months then—months; along, 
long time.” 

“ Do you remember being wrecked ? ” 
“Ho.” 

“You were in an open b**>at at sea for 
some time. Don’t you remember that ? ” 
“Ho. The men said so; but I hardly 
knew whether it was true or not. The 
Kaiser Max was not wrecked.” 

‘ c That was the ship that brought you 
here, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How came you on board the Kaiser 
Max ? ” 


“ I don’t know.” 

“ Have you any friends in England ? ” 

“ Ho.” 

“In France?” 

“Ho.” 

“ Where then ? ” 

“ Mike Foster was my best friend.” 

“ Who was he ? ” 

“ A sailor on board the Kaiser Max. He 
was very good to me when I was ill, and 
afterwards.” 

“ Did he land here with you ? ” 

“ Ho ; he -was engaged as an extra hand 
on the German ship, and went on with lier. 
I was very sorry.” 

“ What is the matter, Pierre ? ” 

“ Hothing—only my head—go round.” 

‘ ‘ Go and sit down by the window ; we 
will take good care of you, Pierre. Make 
yourself tranquil upon that.” 

The kind old doctor led him to a seat, 
opened the window, that the sea air might 
blow in upon his forehead, made him com¬ 
fortable with a pillow behind him and his 
feet upon a stool, and then went into 
another room to have some more talk with 
Drift. 

“ This is a curious case,” he said ; “an 
interesting case. This poor boy has had 
a great deal to go through. He must have 
been near losing his life in that boat.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Drift, “ so the men told 
me. He was lying in an insensible state 
when the ship which rescued them hove in 
sight. They hardly knew whether he was 
alive or dead: It was a long time before 
he recovered too, and then he did not seem 
to take any notice, or to know anything of 
what had happened.” 

“ He may have had a sunstroke, perhaps,” 
said the doctor; “he will get over it, I 
hope. As he recovers health and strength, 
memory also may return. I have seen such 
cases before. But he will want care and 
judicious treatment. I should like to 
watch the case myself, if possible.” 

“Well, Dr. Heartsome, you can watch 
it as long as you like, for I’m sure I don’t 
know how we are to send the poor boy to 
his friends in France, or whether he has 
any friends to send him to ; for he cannot 
remember the place he was going to, and 
there isn’t a scrap of writing or anything 
else to give information. His name is 
almost the only thing we have to identify 
him by.” 

“ And even his name is not much of a 
clue. Le Brun is French for Brown, and 
is almost as common. However, I’ll make 
all the inquiries I can, aud find out where 
he belongs to, if possible. 'What was the 
name of the ship he sailed in ? ” 

“ Kaiser Max.” 

“ I don’t mean that—that was the one 
that picked him up at sea; I want the 
name of the ship that foundered.” 

Drift looked confused. “Why, the ship’s 
name,” he said, “ I don’t know as I can tell 
you.”. 

‘ • Did y ou not inquire ? ” 

“Yes; I asked those men that came 
ashore, and they told me, but it went out 
of my head again.” 

“Did you not make an entry in your 
journal ? ” 

“ Yes, I did,” Drift answered, in a hesi¬ 
tating manner, “and here.it is; but I 
couldn’t remember the name of the ship 
at the moment, and I left it blank; I 
meant to bave asked for it again, but for¬ 
got. Besides, the men w’ent off in a hurry, 
and I thought, as the boy was staying 
behind, he would be able to tell me every- 
thing; but he can’t; he don’t know the 
name of the ship, nor the owners, nor the 













captain, nor nothing. Kaiser Max was 
the only thing he knew anything about; 
all that happened before he was taken 
aboard the German ship seems to have 
slipped his memory.” 

“Well, we must do the best we can,” 
said the doctor. “We must find out who 
he belongs to if possible.” 

“ I’m very sorry,” said Drift. “ I ought 
tb have been more careful. They told me 
rhe name once; a fish of some sort it was, 
1 think.” 

“Ora bird, perhaps ?” 

“ Yes, I think it was a bird ; it’s flown 
dean out of my head, however. I can’t 
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fellow. I think I shall have him at my 
own house, and watch him, and nurse him, 
and feed him up, and so on. Mrs. Jull 
will have to do her part in that.” 

“I hope she will, sir,” said Drift. 
“ She’s a good, kind-hearted woman, when 
she takes a fancy to any one.” 

“ You find her so, do you, Drift P ” 

“ I was not thinking of myself, sir,” the 
man answered, shyly. 

“ I’ll talk to her about the boy. I must 
have him at my house.” 

“ He’ll want new rigging out, sir,” said 
Drift. 

“ I can rig him out,” said the doctor. 


fancies; and she can’t endure foreigners. 
But she is a good, kind-hearted creature 
for all that. I am sorry the boy is a 
foreigner, though; and I’m very glad I am 
not. I don’t quite agree with her in her 
opinion of them ; but I do in most things. 
She’s a clever woman.” 

He drew the points of his fiDgers through 
his hair, smoothing it down upon the top 
of his head, puned out his great whiskers 
on each side, and then, 'with a smile and a 
sigh, turned round and entered the house. 

Now if anybody wants to ask me how I, 
Frederick Jackinson, came to know all this, 
here is my answer. I have been making 
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remember a feather of it—a letter I mean. 
Mrs. Jull, she came in just to see what was 
going on in your absence, and that put it 
out of my head.” 

“ Then it’s Janet’s fault, is it ? ” 

“ Oh no, sir; she has no fault, sir. No, 
sir; oh no.” 

“ Did she see this boy ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And what did she say about him ? ” 

‘ ‘ She said it was a pity he was not a 
Briton bom.” 

“ Ah, I know she does not like foreigners. 
You are not a foreigner, Drift ? ” 

“ No, sir. I’ve been everywhere foreign, 
almost; but that don’t make a foreigner 
of me. Mrs. Jull herself wouldn’t go so 
far as to say that.” 

“ Well, I’ll go and talk to Mrs. Jull, 
end see what we can do for this young 


“ It’s very kind of you, Dr. Heartsome ; 
but it^s just like you, that I will say.” 

The doctor was out of hearing by the 
time he had said it. Drift looked after 
him as he went with hasty but uncertain 
steps along the causeway. 

“ He has room enough and to spare in 
his house, poor man,” he said. “Ever 
since he lost his own son at sea he has been 
like one forlorn. Who knows but the 
Lord may have sent him this young cast¬ 
away to cheer his loneliness! He 'will find 
comfort in looking after the boy—‘ watch¬ 
ing the case,’ as he calls it. I don’t know 
how it may be with Janet. She was as 
fond of the poor young gentleman that 
was lost as if he had been her own child. 
If she should take a fancy to this 
youngster it will be a good thing for him. 
But I doubt it. She don’t often take 


notes for a long time ; I have two copy¬ 
books full of notes. I get people to tell 
me what they did and said, and what 
other people said to them; and sometimes 
when there is anything sentimental I 
shall get a few pages or a chapter 
written for me by those who understand 
that sort of thing. Besides, I said I 
was going to tell a story, and it would 
not be telling a story if it were all true; 
so I put in bits out of my own head here 
and there to fill up, and I make them as 
like what would be likely as I can. Beal 
authors, who 'write travels and adventures 
and things for the newspapers, would not 
do that, of course; oh, no; never! but I 
may. I don’t pretend that every word I 
write is true; but if it is not ail true it 
might be; and that’s the way I mean to 
g° 0D * [To be continued. 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

‘ Author of “ From Powder Monkey to Admiral” etc. 

CHAPTER YI.—TURNED OUT OF HOUSE AND 
HOME. 

E had just landed the gaily-dressed 
individual who had announced him¬ 
self the ne¬ 
phew of old 
Tom Swat- 
ridge. Think¬ 
ing that he 
might possi¬ 
bly be the 
person he said 
he was, and 
not knowing 
what tricks 
he might 
play, I was 
intending to 
row home, 
when a gen¬ 
tleman, with 
two young 
ladies and a 
boy, who I 
knew by their 
dress to be 
Quakers, 
came down, 
wishing t o 
take a row 
round the 
harbour, and 
afterwards to 
visit the Vic- 
tualling 
Yard. 

After we 
had pulled off 
some way, I 
asked if they 
would like to 
go aboard the 
Yictory. 

4 ‘ No, thank 
thee, young 
friend, w e 
take no plea¬ 
sure in visit¬ 
ing scenes, 
afloat or on 
shore, where 
the blood of 
our fellow- 
creatures has 
been shed,” 
answered the 
gentleman. 

Ashe spoke 
I thought by 
his look and 
the tone of 
his voice that 
he must be 
Mr. Silas 
Gray, who 
had come to 
our house when the poor girl mother 
took in was dying, but I did not like to 
ask him. The young people called him 
father. At last he began to ask Jim 
and me questions, and how, young as 
we were, we came to have a boat by our¬ 
selves. 

“ I suppose thy father is ill on shore F ” 
he said. 

Then I told him how he was lost at Spit- 
head, and mother had died, and old Tom 
had been blown up, and I had taken his 
wherry, seeing there was no one else to 


own her; and how Mary and Nancy and I 
lived on in his house. 

“ And art thou and this other lad 
brothers ? ” he inquired. 

44 No, sir; but Jim Pulley and I feel 
very much as if we were,” I answered. 
44 My name is Peter Trawl.” 

“And was thy mother a bumboat- 
woman, a true, honest soul, one of the ex¬ 
cellent of the earth P ” he asked. 


“ Ay, ay, sir! that was my mother,” | 
I said, my heart beating with pleasure to 
hear her so spoken of. 

Then he told me that he was Mr. Silas 
Gray, and asked if I remembered the visits 
he used to pay to our house. Of course I 
did. The young ladies and his son joined j 
in the conversation, and very pleasant it , 
was to hear them talk. 

We were out the whole afternoon, and it 
was quite late when we got back to Port- 
sea. Mr. Gray said that he was going 
away the next morning with his family to 


London, but that when he returned he 
would pay Mary a visit, and hoped before 
the summer was over to take some more 
trips in my wherry. He paid us liberally, 
and he and the young people gave us kind 
smiles and nods as they stepped on shore. 

While we were out I had not thought 
much about the fare we had brought 
across from Gosport in the morning, but 
now, recollecting what he had said, jhur¬ 
ried home, 
anxious to 
hear if he 
had found 
o.u t the 
house. I had 
not to ask, 
for directly I 
appeare d 
Nancy told 
me that while 
Mary was at 
school an im¬ 
pudent fellow 
had walked 
in aud asked 
if old Tom 
Swat ridge 
had once 
lived there, 
and when 
she said 
“Yes,” had 
taken a note 
of every¬ 
thing, and 
then sat 
down and 
lighted his 
pipe, and 
told her to 
run out and 
bring him a 
jug of ale. 

“ ‘ A likely 
thing, in¬ 
deed ! ’ I an¬ 
swered him,” 
said Nancy; 
“ ‘what ! 
when I come 
back to find 
whatever is 
worth taking 
carried off, 
or maybe the 
door locked 
and I unable 
to get in! ’ 
The fellow 
laughed 
when I said 
this—a nasty 
s o r t o f a 
laugh it was 
—and said, 
4 Ay ! just 
so.’ I didn’t 
know exactly 
what he 
meant, but 
presently he 
sang out, 4 What! are you not gone yet, 
gal?’ ‘No, and I shan’t,’ I answered; 
4 and when Peter and Jim come in you’ll 
pretty quickly find who has to go.’ On 
this he thundered out, trying to frighten 
me, 4 Do you know that I am old Tom 
Swatridge’s nephew and heir-at-law [I 
think that’s what he called himself], and 
that this house and everything in it is mine, 
and the wherry, and any money the old 
chap left behind him. I’ll soon piove that 
you and your brother are swindlers, and 
you’11 be sent off to prison, let me telL you.* 
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He took me for Mary, do you see, Peter; 
and I was not going to undeceive him. I 
felt somewhat nonplussed when he said 
this, but without answering I walked to 
the window, working with my needle as I 
was d< ing when he came in, and looked out 
as if I was exp cting you and Jim to be 
coming. I would give him no food, nor even 
a drink of water, so at last he grew tired, and, 
•saying I should see him again soon, swing¬ 
ing his cane and whistling, he walked 
away.” 

“What do you think, Peter? Can he 
really be old Tom’s nephew ? ” asked Mary, 
when Haney ceased speaking. 

“ One thing is certain, that if he proves 
himself to be so we shall be bound to turn 
out of this house, and to give up the 
wherry,” I answered. 

“ Oh, Peter ! what shall we do, then ? ” 
exclaimed Mary. 

“ The best we can, my sister,” I said. 
“Perhaps the man may not be able to 
prove that he is what he calls himself; I 
have heard of impostors playing all sorts 
of tricks. We’ll hope for the best. And 
now, Haney, let us have some supper.” 

Though I tried to keep up the spirits of 
Mary and Haney, I felt very anxious, and 
could scarcely sleep for thinking on the 
subject. Whatever might happen for my¬ 
self I did not care, but I was greatly 
troubled about what Mary and Haney 
would do. I naturally thought of Com¬ 
mander Kogers, from whom all this time 
I had heard nothing, though he had pro¬ 
mised to come and see after Mary and me. 
Mr. Gray had said that he was going away 
again, so that I could not obtain advice 
from him. “ I have God to trust to, that’s 
a comfort,” I thought, and I soon dropped 
off to sleep. 

The next morning I remained at home 
to a later hour than usual. Just as I was 
going out a man came to the door, wdio 
said he was sent by Lawyer Gull, and put a 
paper into my hand, which he told me was 
a som( thing I could not exactly make out, 
to quit the house within tv/enty-fony hours. 

“ His client, the owner of the property, 
wishes not to act harshly, so refrains from 
taking stronger measures at present,” said 
the clerk, who, having performed his task, 
went away. I stopped a few minutes to 
talk with Mary and Haney. Mary said 
quietly that if we must go we must, and 
that, we had better look out for cheap 
lodgings at once. Haney was very indig¬ 
nant, and declared that we had no business 
to turn out for such a scamp as that. Old 
Tom had never spoken of having a nephew ; 
she did not believe the fellow was his 
nephew, and certainly if he was, Tom 
would not have left has property to him. 
She advised me, however, to go out and 
try to get advice from some one who knew 
more about the law than she did. I ac¬ 
cordingly set off for the Hard, where I was 
sure to find several friends among the 
watermen. I had not got far when I met 
Jim Pulley, looking very disconsolate. 

“ What is the matter, Jim ?” I asked. 

“ We've lost the wherry! ” he exclaimed, 
nearly blubberi n g. “Two big fellows cam e 
down, and, asking what boat she was, told 
me to step ashore: and when I said I 
wouldn’t for them, or for any one but you, 
they took me, crop and heels, and trundled 
me out of her.” 

“That is only what I feared,” I said. 

“ I was comini? down to find some one to 
advi e ns whutto do.” 

“ Then you couldn’t ask any better man 
than Bob Fox, he’s been in prison half a 
score of times for smuggling and such like, 


so he must know a mighty deal about law,” 
he answered. 

We soon found Bob Fox, who was con¬ 
sidered an oracle on the Hard, and a num¬ 
ber of men gathered round while he ex¬ 
pressed his opinion. 

“Why, you see, mates, it’s just this,” 
he said, extending one of his hands to 
enforce his remarks; “you must either 
give in or go to prison when they brings 
anything agen you, and that maybe is the 
cheapest in the end ; or, as there’s always 
a lawyer on t’other side, you must set 
another lawyer on to fight him, and that’s 
what I’d advise to be done in this here case. 
How I knows a chap, one Lawyer Chalk, 
who’s as sharp as a needle, and if any man 
can help young Peter and his sister to keep 
what is their own he’ll do it. I’m ready to 
come down with some shiners to pay him, 
for, you see, these lawyer folk don’t argify 
for nothing, and I’m sure some on you 
who loves justice will help Jack and Haney 
Trawl's children; so round goes the hat.” 

Suiting the action to the word, Bob, 
taking off his tarpaulin, threw a handful 
of silver into it, and his example being 
followed by a number of other men, he 
grasped me by the hand and set off forth¬ 
with to consult Lawyer Chalk. 

We quickly reached his office. Mr. Chalk, 
a quiet-looking little man, with easy fami¬ 
liar manners, which won the confidence of 
his illiterate constituents, knowing Bob 
Fox well, received us graciously. His eyes 
glittered as he heard the money chink in 
Bob’s pocket. 

“ It’s all as clear as a pikestaff,” he ob¬ 
served when he heard what I had got 
to say. “ They must prove first that this . 
fellow who nas turned up is Tom Swat- 
ridge’s nephew; then that he is his heir- 
at-law, and finally that the house and 
boat belonged to the deceased. Howposr 
session is nine-tenths of the law; you’ve 
got them, and you must hold thorn till the 
law turns you out.” 

“I .ouldn’t, sir, if another has a better 
right them than I have,” I answered. 
“I lived on in the house and nsed the 
wherry because I was sure that dd Tom 
would have wished me to do so, but then 
I didn’t know that he had any relation to 
claim them.” 

“ And you don’t know that he has any 
relation now,” said Mr. Chalk; “ that has 
to bo proved, my lad. The law requires 
proof ;• that* s the beauty of the law. The 
man may swear till he’s black in the face 
that he is the deceased’s nephew, but if he 
has no proof he’ll not gain his cause.” 

Bob Fox was highly delighted with our 
visit to the lawyer. 

“ I told you so, lad! I told you so! ” he 
exclaimed, rubbing his hands; “t’other 
chap will find he has met his match. Bless 
you ! old Chalk’s as keen as a razor.” 

As I could not use the wherry, I went 
home feeling in much better spirits than 
before about our prospects. I was able 
even to cheer up Mary and Haney. I told 
them that, by Lawyer Chalk’s advice, we 
were not to quit the house, and that he 
would manage everything. Ho one ap¬ 
peared during the day. The next morning 
we had breakfast as usual, and as the time 
went by I was beginning to hope that we 
should be unmolested, when two rough - 
looking men came to the door, and, though 
Haney sprung up to bar them our, in they 
w alked. One o* them then thrust a paper 
Ol to her, but she drew hack her hand as if 
it had been a hot iron. The man again at¬ 
tempted to make hfer take it. “One of 
you must have it,” he growled out. 


“ Ho, no ! I couldn’t make head or tail? 
of it if I did,” answered Haney, still draw¬ 
ing buck. 

“ Let me have it,” I said, wishing to 
know what the men really came for. 

“The sum total is, that you and the rest 
of you are to move away from this, and 
if you don’t go sharp we’re to turn you 
out! ” exclaimed the bailiff, losing patience 
at the time I took to read the document. 
“ It’s an order of ejectment, you’ll under¬ 
stand.” 

“Don’t you mind what it is, Peter!” 
exclaimed Haney; “Mr. Chalk said we 
was to stay here, and stay we will for all 
the scraps of paper in the world ! ” And 
Haney, seating herself in a chair, folded 
her arms, and cast defiant looks at the 
officers of the law. 

They were, however, up to the eir r- 
gency. Before either she or I were aware 
of what they were about to do, they had 
secured her arms to the back of the chair, 
and then, lifting it and her up, carried her 
out of the house and deposited her in the 
street in spite of the incautious attempt I 
made to effect a rescue. The moment I 
got outside the house one of the bail^fs, 
turning round, seized me in a vice-like 
grasp, and the other then entering, led out 
Mary, who saw that resistance was hope¬ 
less. He next walked back, took the key 
from the door, and, having locked it, re¬ 
leased Haney and re-entered the house 
with the chair. Before Haney could follow 
him he had shut nimself in, while his com¬ 
panion, letting me go with a shove which 
sent me staggering across the street, walked, 
off, I concluded to tell the lawyer who 
sent him and his mate that they had got 
possession of the house. 

Haney was standing, with her fists, 
clenched, too much astonished at the way 
she had been treated to speak. Mary was 
in tears trembling all over. 

“ Oh, Peter, what are we to do?” she 
asked. 

“ I’ll go to Lawyer Chalk and hear 
what he says,” I answered. “ If tlio house 
and boat ought to be ours, lie’ll get them 
back; if not, I can’t say just now what 
we must do. Meantime do you and Haney 
go to Widow Simmons’s, and wait there. 
She was always a friend of mother’s, and 
•will be glad to help you.” 

Mary agreed, but Haney, who at length, 
found her tongue, declared that she wasn’t 
going to lose sight of the house, and that 
she would stay where she was and watch 
and tell the folks who passed how we had 
been treated. As nothing I could say 
would induce her to move, I accompanied 
Mary to the widow’s, where I left her, and 
hastened on to Mr. Chalk’s. The lawyer 
made a long face when I told him how we 
had been treated. 

“I told you that ‘possession is nine- 
tenths of the law,’ my lad, and now 
they are in and your are out,” he answered. 

“ It’s a bad job—but we’ll see what can be 
done. We must obtain at all events your 
clothes, and any other private property you 
may possess. How go, my lad, and call 
upon me in a week or two; I shall see 
Bob Fox in the meantime.” 

Soon after leaving the lawyer’s I met. 
Jim Pulley. Having seen Haney, he was 
fuming with indignation at our having 
been turned out of our home, and proposed 
trying to break into the house to regain 
possession, but I had sense enough to know 
that we must abide by the law, whichever 
way that decided. I found Haney still 
keeping watch before the door, and ve¬ 
hemently appealing to all who would stop 
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to listen to her. It was with some difficulty 
that I at length persuaded her to go with 
me to Mrs. Simmons’s. The kind widow 
was willing to give us shelter, and as 
Mary had fortunately my savings in her 
pocket, we had sufficient to pay for our 
food for some days. The next morning 
Mary went as usual to school; Nancy left 
the house saying that she was going to 
look for work, and I set out hoping to find 
employment in a wherry with one of the 
tnen who knew me. 

(To be continued.) 

MEDALS AXD DECORATIONS OF 
MERIT. 

By Lambton Young, 

Late Secretary of the Royal Humane Society for 
Twenty Years . 

I have already published in the Boy’s Own 
Paper, under the general heading of 
“ Youthful Honours Bravely Won,” some ac¬ 
count of the rewards given from time to time by 
the Royal Humane Society to quite young lads, 
of all classes of life, for brave deeds ; and as I 
purpose continuing the narrative down to the 


some political or religious ideas treated allegoric¬ 
ally, which medals represent the busts of cele¬ 
brated persons, or others, which are treated in 
an allegorical manner, derived from the antique, 
or various events treated in a pictorial manner, 
rather than in a glyptic one—buildings, instru¬ 
ments, machines, and other objects of art, 
nature, or civilisation. 

Amongst the moderns, medals have taken the 
place of honorary rewards for merit, either in 
intellectual acquirements, military, civil, or 
social services, and have replaced the crowns, 
trappings, and toques presented by Greece and 
Rome to illustrious citizens. 

As early as the time of Henry the Fourth of 
France, and during the seventeenth century, it 
became the practice to present medals bearing 
their portraits, attached to gold chains, to various 
statesmen and literary persons ; such chains and 
medals were presented by the Parliament in the 
days of the Commonwealth to Blake and Ills 
captains ; and Elizabeth conferred similar re¬ 
wards on those who aided in the overthrow of 
the Spanish Armada. 

One of the earliest medals intended to be 
worn was given by Charles i. It was oval in 
form, and had a loop on the top for suspension, 
and a small loop at the bottom, which was 
sometimes used to suspend a jewel from. It 
was worn by the Royalist partisans. On the 




present, it may be interesting if I first give par¬ 
ticulars of the Society’s Medal, as well as of 
medals and decorations of merit in general. 

The name of “medal” is usually given to 
coins which have been struck or cast to comme¬ 
morate any victories, coronations, or other such 
important events, or in honour of any celebrated 
persons, in contradistinction to those which 
have been issued and are circulated as money. 

The word medal is derived from the Italian 
“medaglia, medagjioria, ” and is by them evi¬ 
dently derived from the Greek “me tall on” 
(jxeraWov), metal, of which medals are always 
'made. 

The Greeks struck no medals, but some large 
coins of Syracuse, weighing from G6S to 6S0 
drachms of silver, delta-drachms, or pieces of 
ten drachms, have been called by some wrongly, 
medallions. 

They were, however, for circulation like the 
20-shiiling silver pieces of Charles I in this 
country, and of the 100-zecchini gold pieces of 
Ludovico Manni, Doge of Venice in 1789-97. 

The first ancient medals, as decorations in the 
generally accepted sense, were made by those 
■wonderful people the Chinese, who issued mili¬ 
tary medals during the Han dynasty, a.d. 10, 
and these military decorations are kent up to 
this day in an unbroken line for 1870 years; 
these are the people we are in the habit of 
calling barbarians—a people who invented the 
mariner’s compass, the winnowing machine, 
and numberless other things before they were 
used in Europe, and were a highly civilised 
nation when our ancestors were hunting wild 
animals through our wood-covered England, 
and merely wore the skins of the animals they 
had killed in the chase. 

There are no medals of the Indian chiefs, 
unless we reckon the gold medal of Jeliangir, 
a.d. 1611, on which that monarch is represented 
holding a plover on one side, and the constella¬ 
tion Leo on the other, which is very probably 
a coin ; also there is a large piece made at Delhi 
in 1617 for Shall Jehan. 

The medals in the present day differ much in 
their artistic treatment from the Roman medal¬ 
lions, these latter being intended to represent 


obverse was a bust of King Charles i, with 
lace collar, and hair falling over it. “ Carolus. 
D.G. Mag. Bii. Fr. et Hib. : Rex.” Reverse : 
England, the royal arms on a shield, sur¬ 
mounted by a crown ; “ Honi soit qui mal y 
pense "on a garter. 

Then there was an oval badge of gold con¬ 
ferred upon the officers of the Parliamentary 
army present at the battle of Naseby, 14th 
June, 1645 ; on the obverse the bust of Sir 
Thomas Fairfax in armour; on the reverse, 
“Post hoc meliora meruisti; ” 1645 in the 
exergue. 

(To be continued.) 

-- 

AN EDINBURGH MERCHANT’S 
ADDRESS TO BOYS. 

} Edinburgh is a great place, perhaps the 
J greatest place in the world, for education. 
Not from Scotland only, but fiom all countries, 
strangers come to share the benefits of its schools, 
colleges, and university. As for the inhabitants 
of the city itself, there are so many ancient and 
richly endowed institutions, that every citizen 
can educate his children at comparatively little 
cost. One of these great public schools is 
George Watson’s College, so named after a 
wealthy merchant in former times, who founded 
“Watson’s Hospital,” an institution of the 
same class as Christ’s Hospital, or the Blue 
Coat School of London. Out of the over¬ 
flowing funds of this endowment sprang the 
Boys’ College, which is under the care of the 
Merchant Company of Edinburgh. 

At the Annual Exhibition and Distribution 
of Prizes, July 22 this year, an address was 
given by Mr. David Dickson, the “Master of 
the Merchant Company, ’ not the schoolmaster, 
but the head or dean of the merchants. This 
address contained many things worth repeating 
for boys of all places. 

Some of you have gained distinguished 
honours ; but what pleases me much more is, 
that all of you have made excellent progress. 
It is quite a mistake to think that the great 


results of a large school lie in the production of 
one or two Admirable Crichtons, prodigies of 
lemming, respecting whom it might be said, as 
was done of the schoolmaster of Auburn,— 

“ Still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

How one small head could carryall he knew.” 

The best achievement of a school is to bring all 
the boys to a high average, and this is the case 
with George Watson’s College. Tested by the 
periodical examinations and daily markings, the 
work this year has been well done both by 
teachers and scholars. 

I lately met the boys of your six highest 
classes, and showed them the school exercises of 
some of the brightest boys at the High School 
ninety years ago and more. There were those 
of the great Henry Brougham, who became Lord 
Chancellor of England ; Charles Hope, after- 
wards Lord President; Francis Jeffrey; Henry 
Cockburn ; William Miller, of Glenlee; Robert 
Dundas, the King of Scotland in his time ; and 
last, not least, of Walter Scott. These men 
became giants in their day. Let me tell you, 
what all who have compared the past with the- 
present will admit to be true, that you receive- 
now a fuller, broader, and, in every sense, a 
more liberal education than those distinguished 
men did, even under Dr. Adam, the renowned 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 

I congratulate this school on their winning 
this year the School Shooting Trophy in the late 
competition for it among the leading schools of 
Edinburgh. I hope many of you will become 
volunteers. Some think that volunteering only 
gratifies and satisfies two natural cravings in 
boys and young men—the liking for handling 
guns and powder, and the taste for a little 
soldiering. But what is far more important, it 
helps physical development, and trains to manly 
habits of exactness, self-denial, and strict disci¬ 
pline,—so useful in after life. 

To my dear young friends here who are leaving 
school to enter on the business of life 1 would 
say a few words. 

No happy examination day comes now to sot 
• me free for two months’ play. But I remember 
well that examination day when I left the High 
School. Many thoughts rushed on my mind. 
“I am setting out in life’s journey. What is 
my life to be ? What was I made for ? ” Yes, 
dear lads, to Jcnov) thyself should now be your 
desire. God your Maker and Saviour would have 
you to tell Him all your thoughts. Acquaint 
thyself with Him and be at peace. What a 
grand start for life this would be for you ! 

Let me give you a word of warning. Keep 
away from bad companions, bad books, bad. 
ways, bad amusements. And remember that 
no temptation is so small but it may overcome- 
you, aud no temptation is so great but the grace 
of God can enable you to overcome it. 

Bishop Burnet, the author of the “History 
of the Reformation,” had an ill-doing son, who* 
said to him one day, “Father, I am engaged in 
a more difficult work than your ‘ Reformation.’ ” 
“ What is it, my son ? ” “ Well, it is my own 

reformat'on .” He was quite right. 

Talking to a young man lately r , who once 
seemed to have set out on the right way, but 
who had sadly fallen, “ Ah, Mr. Dickson,” said 
he, “ 1 have terribly fallen, but I am still all 
right at heart.” Poor fellow, it was a great 
mistake. The canker begins at the heart, and 
then shows itself in the life. Therefore, my 
dear lads, k< j ep your heart with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life. 

As a great help to this, value your precious 
Sabbath days. Labour on the six days, do all 
your work, and do it well ; but do not on any 
pretext be cheated out of your Sabbath. In- 
t hese busy times man needs it more than ever. 
Some of us could tell you that to stand the tear 
and wear of our lives we could not want the 
sweet Day of Rest either for the higher or lower 
purposes for « hich the Giver gave it. 

We have all 1 efore us our work to do, our race 
to run, our battle to fight, our victory to win. 
You are likely to live in anxious and eventful 
days. May you at the close have that wxnd 
addressed to you—“ Well done, good and faith¬ 
ful servant, enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 
By .Titles Vftine. 



CHAPTER VI.—A WHALE IN SIGHT. 


I T was only what might be expected that 
the dog’s singular exhibition of saga¬ 
city should repeatedly form a subject of 
-conversation between Mrs. Weldon, the 
captain, and Dick. The young apprentice 
in particular began to entertain a lurking 
feeling of distrust towards Negoro, although 
it must be owned that the man’s conduct 
in general afforded no tangible grounds for 
suspicion. 

Nor was it only among the stern passen¬ 
gers that Dingo’s remarkable feat was dis¬ 
cussed ; amongst the crew in the bow the 
dog not only soon gained the reputation 
•of being able to read, but was almost 
credited with being able to write too, as 
well as any sailor among them ; indeed the 
chief wonder was that he did not speak. 

“Perhaps he can,” suggested Bolton, 
the helmsman, “ and likely enough some 
•fine day we shall have him coming to ask 
about our bearings, and to inquire which 
ivay the wind lies.” 

“Ah, why not ?” assented another sailor ; 
“ pai robs talk, and magpies talk* why 
shouldn’t a dog P For my part, I should 
guess it must be easier to speak with a 
mouth than with a beak.” 

“ Of course it is,” saidHowick, the boat¬ 
swain; “only a quadruped has never yet 
been known to do it.” 


Perhaps, however, the worthy fellow 
would have been amazed to hear that a 
certain Danish savant once possessed a dog 
that could actually pronounce quite dis¬ 
tinctly nearly twenty different words, 
demonstrating that the construction of the 
glottis, the aperture at the top of the wind¬ 
pipe, was adapted for the emission of 
regular sounds: of course the animal 
attached no meaning to the words it uttered 
any more than a parrot or a jay can com¬ 
prehend their own chatterings. 

Thus, unconciously, Dingo had become 
the hero of the hour. On several separate 
occasions Captain Hull repeated the experi¬ 
ment of spreading out tne blocks before him, 
but invariably with the same result; the 
dog never failed, -without the slightest 
hesitation, to pick out the two letters, 
leaving all the rest of the alphabet quite 
unnoticed. 

Cousin Benedict alone, somewhat osten¬ 
tatiously, professed to take no interest in 
the circumstance. 

“ You cannot suppose,” he said to Cap¬ 
tain Hull, after various repetitions of the 
trick, “that dogs are to be reckoned the 
only animals endowed with intelligence. 
Rats, you know, will always leave a sinking 
ship, and beavers invariably raise their 
dams before the approach of a flood. Did 


not the horses of Nicomedes, Scanderberg, 
and Oppian die of grief for the loss of their 
masters ? Have there not been instances of 
donkeys with wonderful memories ? Birds 
too have been trained to do the most 
remarkable things ; they have been taught 
to write word after word at their master’s 
dictation; there are cockatoos who can 
count the people in a room as accurately 
as a mathematician ; and haven’t you heard 
of the old cardinal’s parrot that he would 
not part with for a hundred gold crowns 
because it could repeat the Apostles’ creed 
from beginning to end without a blunder ? 
And insects,” he continued, warming into 
enthusiasm, “ how marvellously they vindi¬ 
cate the axiom— 

‘ In minimis maximus Deus ! ’ 

Are not the structures of ants the very models 
for the architect of a city ? Has the 
diving-bell of the aquatic argyroneta ever 
been surpassed by the invention of the 
most skilful student of mechanical art? 
And cannot fleas go through a drill and 
fire a gun as well as the most accomplished 
artilleryman ? This Dingo is nothing out 
of the way. I suppose he belongs to some 
unclassed species of mastiff. Perhaps one 
day or other he may come to be identified 
as the ‘ canis alphabeticus’ of New Zea¬ 
land.” 

The worthy entomologist delivered this 
and various similar harangues; but Dingo, 
nevertheless, retained his high place in the 
general estimation, and by the occupants of 
the forecastle was regai ded as little short 
of a phenomenon. The feeling, otherwise 
universal, was not in any degree shared by 
Negoro, and it is not improbable that the 
man would have been tempted to some 
foul play with the dog if the open sympa¬ 
thies of the crew had not kept him in check. 
More than ever he studiously avoided 
coming in contact in any way with the 
animal, and Dick Sands in his own mind 
was quite convinced that since the incident 
of the leters, the cook's hatred of the dog 
had become still more intense. 

After continual alternations with long 
and wearisome calms, the north-east wind 
perceptibly moderated, and on the 10th, 
Captain Hull really began to hope that 
such a change would ensue as to allow fbe 
schooner to run straight before the wind. 
Nineteen days had elapsed since the Pil¬ 
grim had left Auckland, a period not so 
long but that with a favourable breeze it 
might be made up at last. Some days, 
how r ever, were yet to elapse before the 
wind veered round to the anticipated 
quarter. 

It has been already stated that this por¬ 
tion of the Pacific is almost always deserted. 
It is out of the line of the American and 
Australian steam-packets, and except a 
whaler had been brought into it by some 
such exceptional circumstances as the Pil¬ 
grim, it was quite unusual to see one in 
this latitude. 

But, however void of traffic was the sur¬ 
face of the sea, to none but an unintelligent 
mind could it appear monotonous or barren 
of interest. The poetry of the ocean 
breathed forth in its minute and almost 
imperceptible changes. A marine plant, 
a tuft of seaweed lightly furrowing the 
water, a drifting spar with its unknown 
history, may afford unlimited scope for the 
imagination; every little drop passing, in 
its process of evaporation, backwards and 
foiwvards from sea to sky, might perchance 
reveal its own special secret; and happy are 
those minds which are capable of a due 
appreciation of the mysteries of air and 
ocean 
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Above the surface as well as below,. the 
restless hood is ever teeming with animal 
life; and the passengers onboard the Pilgrim 
derived no little amusement from watching 
great flocks of birds migrating northwards 
to escape the rigour of the polar winter, 
and ever and again descending in rapid 
flight to secure some tiny fish. Occasion¬ 
ally Dick Sands would take a pistol, and 
now and then a rifle, and, thanks to Mr. 
Weldon’s former instructions, would bring 
down various specimens of the feathered 

tribe. „ _ .. 

Sometimes white petrels would congre¬ 
gate in considerable numbers near the 
schooner ; and sometimes petrels of another 
species, with brovm borders on their wings, 
would come in sight; now there would be 
flocks of damiers skimming the water ; and 
now groups of penguins, whose clumsy gait 
appears so ludicrous on shore; but, as 
Captain Hull pointed out, when their 
stumpy wings were employed as fins, they 
were a match for the most rapid ot fish, 
so that sailors have often mistaken them 

for bonitos. . 

High over head, huge albatrosses, their 
outspread wings measuring ten feet from 
tip to tip. would soar aloft, thence to swoop 
down towards the deep, into which they 
plunged their beaks in search of food. 
Such incidents and scenes as these were 
infinite in their variety, and it was accord¬ 
ingly only for minds that were obtuse to 
the charms of nature that the voyage could 
be monotonous. __ ,, 

On the day the wind shifted, Mrs. Weldon 
was walking up and down on the Pilgrim s 
stem, when her attention was attracted by 
what seemed to her a strange phenomenon. 
All of a sudden, far as the eye could reach, 
the sea had assumed a reddish hue, as if it 
were tinged with blood. 

Both Dick and Jack were standing close 
behind her, and she cried, . 

“ Look, Dick, look ! the sea is all red. 

Is it a seaweed that is making the water so 

strange a colour ? ” . , 

“No,” answered Dick, “ it is not a weed, 
it is what the sailors call whales’ food ; it 
is formed, I believe, of innumerable myriads 
of minute Crustacea.” 

“ Crustacea they may be, replied Mrs. 
Weldon, “ but they must be so small that 
they.are mere insects. Cousin Benedict no 
doubt will like to see them.” 

She called aloud, 

“Benedict! Benedict! come here; we 
have a sight here to interest you.” 

The amateur naturalist slowly emerged 
from his cabin, followed by Captain Hull. 

“Ah yes, I see!” said the captain; 
“whales’ food; just the opportunity for 
you, Mr. Benedict; a chance not to be 
thrown away for studying one of the most 
curious of the Crustacea.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” ejaculated Benedict, con 
temptuously ; ‘ ‘ utter nonsense !” 

“ Why ? what do you mean, Mr. Bene¬ 
dict?” retorted the captain; “ surely you, 
as an entomologist, must know r that I am 
rio-ht in my conviction that these Crustacea 
belong to one of the six classes of the 
aiticulata.” 

The disdain of Cousin Benedict was ex 
pressed by a repeated sneer. 

“Are you not aware, sir, that my 
researches as an entomologist are confined 
entirely to the hexapoda ? ” 

Captain Hull, unable to repress a smile, 
only answered good-humouredly, . 

“I see, sir, your tastes do not lie in the 
same direction as those of the whale. 

And turning to Mrs. Weldon, lie con¬ 
tinued, 


“To whalemen, madam, this is a sight 
that speaks for itself. It is a token that 
we ought to lose no time in getting out 
our lines and looking to the state of our 
harpoons. There is game not far away.” 
Jack gave vent to his astonishment. 

“ Do you mean that great creatures like 
whales feed on such tiny things as these ? ” 

“ Yes, my boy,” said the captain ; “ and 
I dare say they are as nice to them as 
semolina and ground rice are to you. 
When a whale gets into the middle of 
them he has nothing to do but to open his 
jaws, and, in a minute, hundreds of 
thousands of these minute creatures are 
inside the fringe or whalebone around his 
palate, and he is sure of a good mouthful.” 

“ So you see, Jack,” said Dick, “ the 
whale gets his shrimps without the trouble 
of shelling them.” i 

“ And when he has just closed his snap- 1 
pers is the very time to give him a good 
taste of the harpoon,” added Captain 
Hull. 

The words had hardly escaped the cap¬ 
tain’s lips when a shout from one of the 
sailors announced, 


commotion in the water betokened to ex¬ 
perienced eyes the presence of a whale;. 
but the distance "was too great to permit a 
reasonable conjecture to be formed as to 
which species of those mammifers the crea¬ 
ture belonged. # 

Three distinct species are. familiarly 
known. First, there is the Bight whale, 
which is ordinarily sought for in the north¬ 
ern fisheries. The average length of this 
cetacean is sixty feet, though it has been 
known to attain the length of eighty feet. 
It has no dorsal fin, and beneath its skin 
is a thick layer of blubber. One of these- 
monsters alone will yield as much as a 
hundred barrels of oil. 

Then there is the Hump -back, a typical 
representative of the species ‘ ‘ balsenoptera, ” 
a definition which may at first sight appear- 
to possess an interest for an entomologist, 
but which really refers to two white dorsal 
fi.BS, each half as wide as the body, resem¬ 
bling a pair of vrings, and in their forma¬ 
tion similar to those of the flying-fish. . It 
must be owned, however, that a flying: 
whale would decidedly be a rara avis. 

Lastly, there is the Jubarte, commonly 



Occasionally Dick Sands would take 

“ A whale to larboard ! ” 

“ There’s the whale!” repeated the cap¬ 
tain. All his professional instincts were 
aroused in an instant, and he hurried to the 
bow, followed in eager curiosity by ail the 
stem passengers. „ • 

Even Cousin Benedict. loitered up m 
the rear, constrained, in spite of himself, to 
take a share in the general interest. 

There was no doubt about the matter. 
Four miles or so to windward an unusual 


a pistol, and now and then a rifle." 


It is provided 
length not un- 
match for the gigantic 


known as the Finback. 
w r ith a dorsal fin, and in^ 
frequently is a 
Bight whale. , 

While it was impossible to decide to which 
of the three species the whale in the dis¬ 
tance really belonged, the general impres¬ 
sion inclined to the belief that it was a- 

Jubarte. . _ „ A , . 

With longing eyes Captain Hull and ins- 
crew gazed at the object of general attrac- 
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tion. Just as irresistibly as it is said a 
clockmaker is drawn on to examine the 
mechanism of every clock which chance 
may throw in his way, so is a whaleman 
'ever anxious to plunge his harpoon into any 
whale that he can get within his reach, 
j-he larger the game the more keen the ex- 


“ Ah, Jack, my boy,” chuckled the cap¬ 
tain, “the whale little thinks whoare 
watching him enjoy his breakfast! 

“Yes,” said the boatswain; “a dozen 
such gentlemen as that would freight a 
cratt twice the size of ours ; but this one, 
if only we can get him, will go a 


He turned to his crew. 

“My men! what do you think? shall 
we make the venture ? Remember, we are 
all alone; we have no whalemen to help us ; 
we must rely upon ourselves. I have 
thrown a harpoon before now; I can 
throw a harpoon again; what do you 
say ? ” 

The crew responded with a ringing 
Cheer, & 

“Ay, ay, sir! Ay, ay!” 

(To be continued.) 


-eitement; and no elephant-hunter’s ea^er- 
Dess ever surpasses the zest of the whale- 
xisher when once started in pursuit of the 
prey. 

To the crew the sight of the whale was 
xne opening of an unexpected opportunity 
and no wonder they were fired with the 
Dinning hope that even now they might do 
something to supply the deficiency of their 
meagre haul throughout the season. 

Par away as. the creature still was, the 
captain's practised eye soon enabled him to 
detect various indications that satisfied 
him as to its true species. Amongst other 
things that arrested his attention, he ob- 
served a column of water and vapour 
ejected from the nostrils. ‘‘It isn’t a right 
whale, he said ; “if so; its spout would 
be smaller and it would rise higher in the 
air. And I do not think it is a hump-back. 
I cannot hear the hump-back’s roar. Dick * 
tell me, what do you think about it ? ” 

With a critical eye Dick Sands looked 
long and steadily at the spout. 

“ It blows out water, sir,” said the appren- 
tice, “ water, as well as vapour. I should 
think it is a finback. But it must be a 
rare large one.” 

“ Seventy feet, at least!” rejoined the 
captain, flushing’ with his enthusiasm 
. “ What a big fellow ! ” said Jack, catch- 
ang the excitement of his elders. 


What a big fellow I ” 


good way towards filling our emptv 
barrels.” 

“Rather rough work, you know,” said 
Dick, “ to attack a finback ! ” 

“You are right, Dick,” answered the 
captain; “the boat has yet to be built 
which is strong enough to resist the flap 
of a Jubarte’s tail.” 

“But the profit is worth the risk, cap¬ 
tain, isn’t it ? ” * 

‘ ‘ You are right again, Dick, ’ ’ replied Cap¬ 
tain Hull, and as he spoke, he clambered on 
to the bowsprit in order that he might get a 
better view of the whale. 

The crew were as eager as their captain. 
Mounted on the fore-shrouds, they scanned 
the movements of their coveted prey in the 
distance, freely descanting upon the profit 
to be made out of agood finback, auddeclar¬ 
ing that it would be a thousand pities if 
this chance of filling the casks below should 
be permitted to be lost. 

Captain Hull was perplexed. He bit his 
nails and knitted his brow. 

“Mamma ! ” cried little Jack, “ I should 
so much like to see a whale close—quite 
close, you know.” 

“ And so you shall, my boy,” replied the 
captain, who was standing by, and had 
come to the r< solve that if his men would 
back him, he would make an attempt to 
capture the prize. 


III.—THE EASY-GOING BOY. 


t is a common com¬ 
plaint in these dege¬ 
nerate days that we 
live harder than our 
fathers did. What¬ 
ever we do we rush 
i at. We bolt our food 
and run for the 
train; we jump out 
of it before it has 
stopped, and roach 
the school-door just 
as the hell rings ; we 
“cram” for our 
examinations, and 
“spurt” for our 
prizes. We have no 
time to read books, 
so we scuttle through 
the reviews, and consider ourselves up in the 
subject; we cut short our letters home; and 
have no patience to sit and hear a long story 
out. We race olf with a chum for a Peek’s 
holiday, and consider we have dawdled unless 
we have covered our thirty miles a day, and can 
name as visited a string of sights, mountains, 
lakps, and valleys a full yard long. 

If such charges are just (and they are, we fear 
not wholly unfounded), it is at least a satisfac¬ 
tion to know that there is one brilliant excep¬ 
tion to the rule, and that is in the person of 
Master Red Easy. 

Whatever other folk do, he has no notion of 
hurrying himself. Some one once said of him 
that he was a fellow who looked as if he’d been 
horn with his .hands in his pockets. He takes 
his time about everything he does. If the 
breakfast-bell rings before he is dressed, then- 
well, breakfast must wait. If breakfast is over 
before he lias well begun, then everybody else 
must wait while he, in a leisurely way, polishes 
off his viands. In the classes, his is sure to be 
the last paper to be handed up ; and when the 
boys are dismissed, he saunters forth to the play¬ 
ground in the rear 
of all the others. 

When lie is one of a 
fishing-party, and 
everybody but lie 
is ready, he keeps 
them all waiting 
till their patience 
is completely ex¬ 
hausted, while he 
gets together his 
tackle, laces his 
boots, and selects 
his flies. 

“ Come on ! look 
alive! ” is the cry 
that is for ever be¬ 
ing hurled at him. 

‘‘ All serene, old 
fellow ; what’s the 
hurry ? ” is his invariable reply. 

I well remember the first time I made Ned’ 
acquaintance, and I will recall the incident, a; 
giving a, fair specimen of the fellow and hi: 
peculiarity. 

It was a big cricket match, the afternoon wai 
far advanced, the light was getting uncertain. 


BOYS WE HAVE KHOWH. 
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•and time was almost up. Our school's ninth 
-wicket had fallen, and yet there were five runs 
to get to win, which we could just do if our last 
man in was quick. 

“ Now, Ned ! ” calls out our captain, coming 
up to the tent; “look sharp in.” 

Ned coolly sat down on the bench in our tent 
..and proceeded to put on a pad. 

“ Never mind about that; there’s not time,” 
r. said our captain, impatiently, ‘ ‘ and they are 
Bowling slow.” 

“Oh, it won’t take a minute,” says Ned, dis¬ 
covering he had been putting the pad on upside 
down, and proceeding to undo it. We stood 
round in feverish impatience, and the minute 
consumed in putting on those miserable leg- 
fenders seemed like a year. 

Ned, himself, however, did not seem in the 
least flurried by our excitement. 

“ Pity they don’t make these things fasten 
with springs instead of straps,” he observed, by 
way of genial conversation. 

Oh, how we chafed and fumed. 

“ Will you look sharp if you’re going to play 
rxt all ? ” howls our captain. 

“ All right, old chap ; I can’t be quicker than 
I am ; where are the gloves ? ” 



The gloves are brought like lightning, but 
not like lightning put on. No, the india-rubber 
^gauntlets must needs be drawn with the greatest 
care and deliberation over his fingers, and even 
then require a good deal of shifting to render 
them comfortable. Then he was actually (I 
believe) going to take them off in order to roll 
up his shirt sleeves, had not two of us performed 
that office for him with a rapidity which 
astonished him. 

“Upon my word, this is too bad,” says our 
-captain, flinging down the bat he was holding, 
and stamping with vexation. “We might as 
well give the whole thing up! ” 

“ I’m awfully sorry,” drawled Ned, in an 
injured tone ; “ but how could I help it ? I’m 
ready now.” 

“ Ready ! I should hope you -were. Off you 
cut, now ; it only wants five minutes to the 
time.” 

He starts to go, but turns before he has well 
left us, and says, 

“Oh, I say, Jim, lend us your bat, will you? 
This one is sprung, and one of the—” 

“Here you are,” we shout, running to him 
with a dozen bats at once—“ only look sharp.” 

“I only want one,” he says. “Let me see 
this ; no, this will do. Thanks, old man,” and 
off he saunters again. 

The other side is lying comfortably on the 
grass, very well satisfied at the delay which 
every moment adds to their chance of victory. 
"What centuiies Ned appears to be taking in 
strolling up to the wickets. 

“ I wish I was behind him with a red-hot 
•poker,” says one; •“ I’d make him trot! ” 


“Not a bit of you,” growls our captain ; 
“Ned would want more than that to start 
him.” 

Look at him now, getting “middle,” as if 
he’d the whole afternoon before him ! And that 
done, he slowly and deliberately taps the end 
of his bat on the place till we almost yoll with 
rage. 

“'It’s no use now!” groans our captain, m 
absolute despair ; and so, indeed, we and our 
smiling adversaries all thought. 

“ Play ! ” ciies the bowler. 

“Wait a bit,” says the aggravating Ned, 
dipping his hands in the sawdust; “ now ! ” 

The ball comes at last, and Ned lets fly. It is 
a grand hit : the ball comes whizzing right past 
where we stand, and with delight as great as 
our previous agony we cheer till we are hoarse. 

Three runs are added to our score,, and now' 
we only want one more to equal our opponents 
and two to win ; but we shall never do it in 
the time unless fortune favours us strangely. For 
see, it is “over,” and the fielders will consume 
half of the remaining two minutes in changing 
their position. 

Then again “play” is called. 

Would you believe it? Nod calls out for 
“ middle ” again at the new wicket, and repeats 
the same pottering operation when he has got 
it! 

“ Well, if ever I saw—” 

What our captain, is about to say no one ever 
hears, for at that moment the ball is delivered 
and Ned blocks it dead. 

There is just time for one ball more, and on 
that all our hopes depend. 

It comes, and Ned bangs at it ! It’s a run ! 
No, it isn’t ! yes, it is ! The fielder has missed 
it. Hurrah ! we are equal ! 

Actually they are running another ! They 
won’t do it. Up comes the ball to the wicket¬ 
keeper, and forward darts Ned’s bat over the 
crease. 

“How’s that, umpire ? ” cries the wicket¬ 
keeper. 

“Not out!” 

“ Time’s up ! ” 

Oh, how we cheer ! How we rush forward 
and shoulder Ned home to the tent! Never was 
such a close shave of a match ! 

Ned himself by no means shares in the 
general excitement. 

“Why, what a hurry you fellows were in,” 
he says. “Look here, George, I’ll show you 
now what I meant about the springs on the 
pads. ” 

Now you will understand what a very aggra¬ 
vating fellow this Ned Easy was, and yet he 
generally managed to come off best in the end. 
He generally managed to scrape in at the finish 
of whatever he undertook. 

I am certain that if he were a prisoner of war 
let out on parole, with a pledge to return in one 
hour or suffer death, he would turn up cool and 
comfortable on the sixtieth tick of the sixtieth 
minute of that hour, and look quite surprised 
at the men who were loading their muskets for 
his execution. 

But some day the chances are he will be late 
in earnest, and then he will have to repent in a 
hurry of his bad speed. 

A fellow who is easy-going about his time is 
generally easy-going about his friends, his money, 
and his morals. 

Not that Ned is the sort of fellow to turn out 
a rascal exactly. He has not the energy, even if 
he had the inclination. A rascal to be at all 
successful must be brisk, and an observer of 
times and seasons, and that is altogether out of 
Ned’s line. No, he’ll bo careless about what 
he does, and about what people think of him ; 
he will lend a sovereign with as little idea of 
getting it haek as he has of returning the pound 
he himself has borrowed-; he will think nothing 
of keeping a friend waiting half a day ; neither 
will he take offence if his own good nature is 
drawn on to an unlimited extent. 

He is, after his fashion, an observer of the 
golden rule, for although he is constantly an¬ 
no} ing and exasperating people by his easy¬ 
going ways, he is never afflicted if others do to 
him as he does to them. He goes through life with 


the notion that every one is as complaisant and 
comfortable as himself. “ Easy-goingness ” (if 
one may coin a word for the occasion) is, many 
people would say, a combination of selfishness 
and stupidity, but I think such people judge 
rather too hardly of Ned and his compeers. It’s 
all very well for some of us, who perhaps are of 
.an active turn of mind, to talk about curing 
oneself of this fault, but perhaps if we knew all 
we should find that it would be about as easy 
as for a fair-complexioned person to make him¬ 
self dark. Ned’s disposition is due more to his 
constitution than his up-bringing, and those 
who are blindly intolerant of his ways do him 
a wrong. I’m sure he himself •wishes he were 
as smart as some boys ho sees, but ho can’t be, 
and you might just as well try to lash an 
elephant into a gallop as Nod into a flurry. 

It is generally found that what he does he 
does well, which in a measure makes up for the 
length of time he takes in doing it; he is good- 
natured, brave, harmless, and cheery, and lias 
lots of friends, whom he allows full liberty both 
to abuse and laugh at him (and what can friends 
want more ?), and for the rest, he’s neither 
vicious nor an idiot; and if nobody were worse 
than he is, the world would perhaps be rather 
better than it is. 

An artificial “easy-goingness” is undoubtedly 
a vice. It’s a forgery, however, easily detected, 
and generally brings its own punishment. I 
advise none of the readers of the Boy’s Own 
Paper to try it on. If they are naturally ener¬ 
getic and smart they have a much better chance 
of rising in the world than Ned has; but let 
them, when they laugh at Ned, and abuse him, 
remember the fable of the hare and the tortoise. 

I must just tell one more story of Ned in 
conclusion. 



One night our whole school was startled by 
an alarm of ‘ ‘ Fire! ” We sprang from our beds, 
and without waiting to dress, rushed to the 
quarter from which "the cry had proceeded. It 
was only too true ; a barn at one end of the 
buildings was in flames, and there seemed every 
prospect of the school itself catching fire. 

We hurried back in a panic towards the stair- 
case leading to the front door, and in doing s? 
discovered Ned was not with us. 

One of us darted off to the dormitory, where 
he lay in his bed sound asleep. 

A rough shake roused him. 

“What’s the row?” he drawled, stretching 
himself. 

“ Get up quick, Ned ; there’s a fire ! ” 

“ Where ? ” asked Ned, without stirring. 

“ In the doctor’s wing.” 

The doctor’s wing was that farthest removed 
from our dormitories. 

Ned yawned. 

“Then it couldn’t possibly reach here for 
half an hour. Call us again in twenty minutes, 
Ben, there’s a good fellow! ” 
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DRAUGHTS. 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author of “Manly Games for Boys,” etc., etc . 
CHAPTER VI.—FOUR KINGS TO THREE. 

As a rule the player with the superior force 
must win, but in some positions it is very di'-'i- 
cult to force an exchange. Take this :— 



White, with the move, has but one square, 
28, into which he can move. Black, with the 
move, would of course win by going into the 
same square, and soon compel an exchange. 
Suppose White move— 


White. 

Black. 

32 to 28 

24 to 20 

28 to 32 

23 to 19 

31 to 27 

27 to 31 

22 to 18 

If he play 27 to 23 his adversary takes from 
18 to 27, and leaves himself after the exchanges 

with two kings to one. 
struggle by moving from 

White prolongs the 
27 to 31, to which 

Black replies by playing 


19 to 24 

32 to 27 

24 to 28 

27 to 32 

18 to 23 

3T to 27 

23 to 26 

30 to 23 

28 to 24 

27 to 31 

24 to 27 

31 to 24 

20 to 18, 


which leaves black with two kings to one, when 
he wins m ten or twelve moves. 

This last is an instructive position, as it shows 
how the greater force must conquer. Generally 
the same result happens in other and more 
vastly important contests. The game of 
Draughts, like the game of war, can only be 
successfully played by an intimate union of 
strategy and might. 

(To be continued.) 

-- 

THE GAME OF CHESS. 

By Herr Meyer. 

(Continued from page 71.) 

Solution of The end-game in our last column. 

The "winning move is— 

21, P e4—e5 

The 0 f6 is now attacked ; it must not move 
(to d7),.for the 1ST g5 would take tho L dS. The 
P d6 must not take the P e5, for the M dl 
would take the L dS, and win. Black therefore 
tries to save the 0 f6 by taking tho K, which 
pins this 0, thus— 

21, O e6 xg5 

but he gets into still greater trouble, as White 
obtains an irresistible attack upon the P b7. 
Had he made a counter-attack by P—h6, there 
would have followed : 22, P—)6, P—g5. 23, 

0-—e7 (check), and then if the L does not take 
this O, the K is mated in two more moves— 

22, P h4 x g5 O f6-d7 

Had he answered M a6—c6, he would have 
lost an officer, for there would have followed : 


L c3—d2, and then either the 0 f6 or the N f2 
would have been won by White. 

23, L c3-d2 N f2-a7 



The aspect of the game is now— 

_ T BLACK. 1 _ 


8 . 
7 

6 ' 

5 
4 

3 
2 

1 

be d e f g li 

| WHITE. | 11 + 13 = 24 pieces. 


White to play and mate in five (5) moves. 

Before giving the solution in 5 moves, we will 
give an easy one in 6 moves, which consists of a 
series of checks, as follows :— 


24, O f5-e7+ L d8 x ©7 

Had the K moved to h8, the M hi would have 
given mate on li7. 

25, N c2 *h7+ K gQ— h8 

26, N h7-&6+ K h8-gQ 

27, M hl-h8+ K g*8 x h8 

28, L d2—h2t K h8-g-8 

29, L h2—h7, mate. 


'Hie solution in 5 moves is— 


24, M lil x h7 

25, L d2—li2f 

26, 0 f5—e7t 

27, L h2-h7+ 

25, M h7 xg7f 

26, M dl—hi 

27, M hi— ii8f 

28, M x g8t 

25, M di—lil 

26, P x f6 

27, M h7—h8J 

25, L d2 x g5 
26j 0 f5 x e3„ 

27, L'g5-*-h6 

28, L h6—g7 % 

25, M h7 x g7f 

26, M dl > gl 

27, M gl—lilt 

28, M hi x hGt 

26, 0 f5—e7tt 

27, L h2—g3t 

28, M dl—hit 


K g8x h7 Isce vana- 
tions q, r , s, t, u) 
K li7—g8 (u) 

L dS x e7 

(q) M fs—e8' 

K g8—f8 
0 d7—f6 
0 f6—g8 


(?•)' L d8—f6 
P g7—g6 
(Any move) 

(s) L d8 x g5 
N a7—e3t 
Pg7—g6 


W.N a7—gl 
K g8—h8 
P d6 x e5 
M a6—h6 

(u) K li7—g6 
Iv g6 x g5 
K g5—h5 



OTmTcsponbcncc. 


Duffer can become a/good speller by studying printed 
books or dictionaries. There are pocket dictionaries 
as cheap as a shilling. If any good friend, in absence 
of a teacher, would correct your written blunders in 
spelling, the,progress would be greater. 

- John D. Hobbs—W e do not know “what is the Act 
of Parliament relative to the driim-guard of a thresh¬ 
ing machine ” Perhaps some of our readers may in¬ 
form you. 

J. C. L. (Edinburgh.)—1. The barometer scale you 
mention cannot b ‘procured. 2. ^eour first volume 
for hints on yacht-building. 


S. G. T.’s local enthusiasm is to be commended. Cap¬ 
tain Carey’s conduct, now that the circumstances of 
the death of the ex-Prince Imperial are better 
known, is placed in a very different light from that in 
which it appeared at first. But when all is said, it 
was a sad event. 

D. A. C.—Your writing is quite good enough for a mer¬ 
chant's office, but a little more care in the crossing of 
your t’s and the formation of your o’s would im¬ 
prove it. 

Ted Beverley should inquire for “a first-class book 
upon etiquette ” at the nearest bookseller’s. 

E. E. arid A. II. (Wigan.)—The present baronet, Sir 
Henry Havelock, is the son of the hero of India, and 
be himself has seen considerable service. He. too, 
like his illustrious father, makes no secret of being a 
loyal soldier of Christ. Though we may not look upon 
ihe army as the best school for Christianity, it is a 
matter for sincere rejoicing that many of those who 
have left, in connection with the army and navy, 
their names in golden letters on the imperishable 
scroll of our national history, have been humble fol¬ 
lowers of the Saviour, through the merits of His 
death, bravely facing their most .arduous daily duties 
here, as well as looking joyfully forward to the un¬ 
ending life beyond. 

C. E. Hyde —1. You should write to the Admiralty, 
Whitehall, London, S.W., for particulars as to the 
mode of entering the Navy as a midshipman. 2. 
Bookbinders are not prevented, or materially hin¬ 
dered, in binding hooks by the leaves being cut. 

B. C. H., E. J. T,. (Iiossall School).—The volume of 
the Boy’s Own Parer ending with No. 37 is complete 
in itself. The monthly engravings are now pub¬ 
lished, price ninepence. 

G. N. A. R, L.—Write to the Director-General of the 
Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, who will 
doubtless forward you the particulars. 

J. C. Jardine. —As you have only “just heard” of the; 
zodiac, it is rather difficult to explain its meaning to- 
you clearly. Briefly, the zodiac is an imaginary belt 
in the heavens, embracing the region within which 
the apparent motions of the sun, moon, and planets are 
confined. The division of the zodiac into signs- 
(given in every almanac), affords a ready means of 
pointing out the place of the sun or moon, or anv 
planet, at any time by telling in what “sign " it is. 

Scotia.—W e never heard of any department called the- 
“Inland Licence Department of the United King¬ 
dom,” and cannot therefore supply you with the* 
name of its superintendent. 

Tostcari). —A “ city,” strictly speaking, is a town 
which is the seat of a bishop, and has a cathedral 
church. Judged by this test. St. Albans is perhaps 
the “ smallest city in‘England.” 

C. E. Stacey. —The price of microscopes ranges from 
seven shillings and sixpence to as many pounds, hut. 
the lowest in price are scarcely to he recommended. 

H. C.—You cannot enter the army as a lieutenant, hut 
as a sub-lieutenant, and that after a rigorous exami¬ 
nation, particularly for the Corps of Royal Engineers 
We are afraid you are now too old for a first appoint¬ 
ment, but you would learn all particulars by writing 
to the War Office, Pall Mall, S.W., or the Royal 
Engineer commanding your district, 

H. G. (Lewes), who wishes to he a “ trumpeter in the 
Gth Inniskilling Dragoons,” should write to Kneller 
Hall for particulars. But it is not likely that he can 
secure an appointment to any particular regiment. 

H. B (Luton.)—It is to he hoped that you have care¬ 
fully thought the matter over before deciding to- 
become a soldier. You should apply at the district 
head-quarters for further information. The shortest 
period of enlistment is six years. 

Crankshaft is wide as the poles asunder in his re¬ 
quests. He wishes to know how to make a model 
steam-engine and a sponge cake ! The former just, 
now would require too long an explanation; the 
latter he may compound by boiling three-quarters of 
a pound of lump sugar in a quarterof a pint of water 
pour it while boiling hot on to six eggs, the whited 
and yolks whisked for two minutes, beat up the 
eggs and sugar till they becoriie a thick hatter Mix 
in lightly and quickly ten ounces of good white flour 
put into buttered tins, and hake in a moderate oven” 
The flavouring should he added while the eggs are- 
being whisked. 

A. B. C.-Leaves maybe skeletonised by being mace¬ 
rated in water till they putrefy, when the soft parts* 
are easily separated from the fibrous by washing- 
in fresh water, blowing on them with bellows, or by 
letting a small stream of water fall on them. A fine* 
needle^ora camel-hair pencil, may be used to remove 
all that remains. Wash the skeletons in fresh water 
then with a solution of chloride of lime, and expose* 
to the air to bleach. They may then he dried and 
mounted. Select those leaves having bold fibres. 

W. Randall—T he plate cannot be had separately 
you can either purchase the part containing it (six¬ 
pence), or the entire seto'f plates (ninepence). 

E. B. S. —Mr. W. Hester, Bride Court, New Bridge 
Stivet, Avould no doubt supply you with a smalL 
printing-press. 

Fire.—A ny of the fireworks containing preparations ofL 
arsenic would be dangerous in a room. 

Inquisitive. — Your handwriting, we should Eay 
would be quite good enough for ah office. 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE; 

A TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD. 


By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Lifeboat ” “Post Haste," etc. 


CHAPTER VII.— SOME OF THE SHADOWS OF A 
BUFFALO HUNTER’S LIFE. 

I N order to give the women time to pre- 
. pare some pemmican for them, Victor 
Ravenshaw and his companions agreed to 
spend another day with the hunters, and 
again, as a matter of course, followed 
them to the chase. 

The same wild pursuit, accompanied by 
accidents, serious and serio-comic, took 
place, and success again attended the hunt, 
but the day did not end so happily, owing 
to an event which filled the camp with 


“He fell pierced by a shower of arrows.” 





















































































great anxiety. It happened at the close of 
the day. 

Tne men were dropping into camp by 
twos and threes, wearied with hard work, 
more or less covered with dust and blood, 
and laden with buffalo tongues. Carts, 
also, were constantly coming in, laden with 
meat.' The women were busy cuttin g up and 
drying the meat in the sun, or over a slow 
fire, melting down fat, pounding the dried 
meat with stones, and manufacturing bags 
out of the raw hides. Chatting and merry 
laughter resounded on all sides, for pem- 
mican and balesof driedmeat meant money, 
and they were coining it fast. 

Towards sunset a band of several hunters 
appeared on the ridge in front of the camp, 
and came careering gaily towards it. 
Baptiste Warder, the mighty captain, led. 
Yictor, Ian, Bollin, Winklemann, Elett, 
Mowat, and others followed. They dashed 
into camp like a whirlwind, and sprang 
from their steeds, evidently well pleased 
with the success of the day. _ 

“ Had splendid sport,” said Yictor, with 
glittering eyes, to one of the subordinate 
captains, who addressed him. ‘‘ I killed ten 
animals myself, and Ian Macdonald missed 
fifteen; Winklemann dropped six, besides 
dropping himself—” 

“Yat is dat you zayp” demanded the 
big G-erman, who was divesting himself of 
some of the accoutrements of the chase. 

‘ ‘ I say that you tumbled over six 
buffaloes and then tumbled over yourself,” 
said Yictor, laughing. 

“ Zat is not troo. It vas mine horse 
vat tombled. Of course I could not go on 
riding upon noting after mine horse vas 
down.” 

At supper Herr Winklemann was quieter 
than usual, and rather cross. His pro¬ 
pensity to tumble seemed to be a sore sub¬ 
ject with him, both as to body and mind. 
He made more than one cutting remark to 
Yictor during the meal. After supper 
pipes were of course lighted, and conver¬ 
sation flowed freely. The only two who 
did not smoke were Ian Macdonald and, 
strange to say, Winklemann. That worthy 
German was a brilliant exception to his 
countrymen in the matter of tobacco. 
Yictor, under the influence of example, 
was attempting in a quiet way to acquire 
the art, but with little success. He took 
to the pipe awkwardly. 

“Yatvor you srnok?” asked Winkle¬ 
mann, in a tone of contempt to Yictor. 

“ It is clear zat you do not loike it.” 

“ How d’you know that I don’t like it,” 
asked Yictor, with a blush and a laugh. 

<c Becowse your face do show it. Ye does 
not make faces at vat ve loikes.” 

“ That may be,” retorted Yictor, some¬ 
what sharply. “Nevertheless, I have 
earned a hunter’s right to enjoy my pipe 
as well as the rest of you.” 

“Bon, bon, e’est vrai—true,” cried 
Bollin, letting a huge cloud escape from 
his lips. 

“ Bah ! doos killing buffalo give you 
right to do voolishness ? Do not try for 
deceive yourself. You loike it not, bot 
you tink it makes you look loike a man. 
Zat is vat you tink. Nevair vas you more 
mistooken. I have seen von leetle poy put 
'on a pair- of big boots and tink he look 
very grand, very loike him fadder ; bot de 
boots" only makes him look smaller dan 
before, an’ more foolish. S*> it is vid de 
pipe in de mout of de beardless poy.” 

Having thrown this apple of discord into 
the-midst of the party, Winklemann shut 
his mouth firmly, as if waiting for a 
belligerent reply. As for Yictor, he flushed 
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again, partly from indignation at this 
attack on his liberty to do as he pleased, 
and partly from shame at having the real 
motive of his heart so ruthlessly exposed. 
Yictor was too honest and manly to deny 
the fact that he had not yet acquired a 
liking for tobacco, and admitted to himself 
that, m very truth, his object in smoking was 
to appear, as he imagined, more like a 
man, forgetful or ignorant of the fact that 
men (even smokers) regard beardless con¬ 
sumers of tobacco as poor imitative mon¬ 
keys. He soon came to sec the habit in its 
true light, and gave it up, luckily, before 
he became its slave. He would have been 
more than mortal, however, had he given 
in at once. Continuing, therefore, to puff 
with obstinate vigour, he returned to the 
charge. 

“Smoking is no worse than drinking, 
Winklemann, and you know that you’re 
fond of beer.” 

“Bon ! ” said Bollin, nodding approval. 

“Yat then?” cried the German, who 
never declined a challenge of any kind, 
and who was fond of wordy war; “ doos 
my sin joostify yours ? Bot you is wrong. 

If smoking be not worse dan trinking, it is 
less excusable, for to trink is natural. I 
may apuse mine power an’ trink yat is pad 
for me, but den 1 may likewise trink vat is 
coot for me. Yit smoking, no; you can¬ 
not smok vat is coot; it is all pad togeder. 
Yon chile is porn ; veil, it do trink at vonce, 
vidout learning. Bot did any von ever 
hear of a chile vat cry for a pipe ven it 
was porn?” 

The laugh with which this question 
was greeted was suddenly arrested by 
the sound of a galloping steed. Every 
one sprang up and instinctively seized 
a weapon, for the clatter of hoofs had 
that unmistakable character which in¬ 
dicates desperate urgency. It was low 
and dull at first, but became suddenly 
and sharply distinct as a rider rose over 
the ridge to the left and bore madly down 
on the camp, lashing his horse with furious 
persistency. 

“It’s young Yalle,” exclaimed Captain 
Baptiste, hastening to meet him. 

Yalle, who was a mere youth, had gone 
out -with his father, Louison Yalle, and the 
rest of the hunters in the morning. With 
glaring eyes, and scarce able to speak-, he 
now reined in his trembling steed, and 
told the terrible news that his father had 
been killed by Sioux Indians. A party of 
half-breeds instantly mounted and dashed 
away over the plains, led by‘the poor boy 
on a fresh horse. On the way he told the 
tale more fully. 

We have already said that when skinning 
the buffalo late in the evening, or at a 
distance from camp, the hunters ran con¬ 
siderable risk from savages, and were more 
or ress-wary in consequence. It was draw¬ 
ing towards sunset when Louison Yalle per¬ 
ceived that night would descend before he 
could secure the whole of the animals he 
had shot, and made up his mind to the 
sacrifice. While busily engaged on a 
buffalo, he sent his son, on his own horse, 
to a neighbouring eminence, to watch and 
guard against surprise. Even while the 
father was giving directions to the son, a 
party of Sioux, armed with bows and 
arrows, were creeping towards him, snake¬ 
like, through the long grass. These sud¬ 
denly rushed upon him, and he had barely 
time to shout to his son, “ Make for the 
camp ! ” when ke fell, pierced by a shower 
of arrows. Of course, the savages made 
off at once, well knowing that pursuit was 
certain. The murderers were twelve in 


number. They made for the bush country. 
Meanwhile, the avengers reached the mur¬ 
dered man. The body was on its back, 
just as it had fallen. Death must have re¬ 
lieved the unfortunate hunter before the 
scalp had been torn from his skull. 

It was the first time that Yictor Baven- 
shaw had looked upon a slain man. Many 
a time and oft had he read, with a thrill 
of interest, glowing descriptions of fights 
in which isolated acts of courage, or hero¬ 
ism, or magnanimity on the battle-field, 
coupled with but slight reference to the 
killed and wounded, had blinded his per¬ 
ceptions as to the true nature of the 
game of war. Now his eyes beheld the 
contorted form of one with whose manly 
aspect he had been familiar <jn the settle¬ 
ment, scarcely recognisable in its ghastli¬ 
ness, with blue lips, protruding eyeballs, 
and a horrid mass of coagulated blood 
where the once curling hair had been. 
Yictor’s ears were still ringing with the 
deadly shriek that had burst from Yalle’s 
wife when she heard the dreadful news— 
just as he and his party galloped out of the 
camp. He knew also that the dead hunter 
left several young, children to be pinched 
by dire poverty in future years for want 
of their natural bread-winner. These and 
many similar thoughts crowded on his 
throbbing brain as he gazed at the new and 
terrible sight, and his eyes began. for the 
first time to open to truths which ever 
after influenced his opinions while read¬ 
ing of the so-called triumphs of war. 

“ Yengeance ! ” was now the cry as the 
hunters left the place in hot pursuit. 

They knew that the savages could not 
be far off, and that they were unmounted, 
but they also knew that if they succeeded 
in gaining the larger portions of thick 
bush with which some parts of that region 
were covered it would be impossible to 
follow them up. Moreover, it was grow¬ 
ing dark, and there was no time to lose. 

In a few minutes Ian and Yictor were 
left alone with two men who had agreed 
to look after the body of the murdered 
man. 

Sadly and silently they assisted in laying 
the corpse in a cavity of the rocks, and 
covering it over with large stones to pro¬ 
tect it from wolves, and then prepared to 
leave the spot. 

“ Will they succeed, think you, in over¬ 
taking the murderers?” asked Yictor of 
one of the men. 

i ‘ Succeed ? Ay, no fear of that! ” re¬ 
plied the hunter, with a vindictive scowl. 

“ It’s not the first time some of them have 
been out after the Sioux.” 

“ We will ride back to camp, Yic,” said 
Ian, rousing himself from a reverie; “ it is 
no part of our duty to assist in executing 
vengeance. If the camp were assailed we 
should indeed be bound to help defend it, 
but there are more than enough men out to 
hunt down these murderers. If a cart is 
not already on its way for the corpse we 
will send one. Come.” 

That night the avengers returned; they 
had overtaken and shot down eight of the 
Sioux,—the remaining four gained the 
bushes and escaped. None of themselves 
were hurt, but one had had a narrow escape, 
an arrow having passed between his shirt 
and skin. 

Next day Yictor and his friends prepared 
to leave the hunters and resume the chase 
of Petawanaquat, but they were arrested 
by one of those terrific thunderstorms 
which occasionally visit the prairies. They 
were already mounted and on the point of 
taking leave, when the air darkened sud- 
























denly, the sky became overcast, lightning 
began to flash in vivid gleams, and a crash 
of thunder seemed to rend the earth and 
heavens. 

Presently Herr Winklemann, who meant 
to ride with the parting guests a short way, 
and was also mounted, uttered a shout, 
and immediately horse and man rolled upon 
the plain. The man rose slowly, but the 
horse lay still—lolled by lightning ! By 
the same flash, apparently, another horse 
was struck dead. 

“Vell v you has tomble very often vicl 
me,” said the German, contemplating the 
fallen steed, “’bob you vill tomble again no 
mor.” 

“Oui, he is inert,” sighed Rodin* loolis 
ing down. 

After this first burst there was a con¬ 
siderable lull, but appearances were so 
gloomy that departure was delayed. 

Soon after the storm burst with a degree 
of violence that the oldest hunter said he 
had never before witnessed. Lightning* 
wind, rain, thunder, seemed to have 
selected the spot for a battle-ground. 
Although the camp was pitched on com¬ 
paratively high and rocky ground, the 
deluge was so great that in the course of 
ten minutes nearly everything was afloat. 
The camp was literally swimming, and some 
of the smaller children were with difficulty 
saved from drowning. So furious was the 
wind that the tents were either thrown 
down or blown to ribbons.* Dui-ing the 
storm three of the Indian tents, or lodges, 
were struck by lightning. In one of these 
a Canadian was killed ; in another all the 
inmates—an Indian, his wife, two children, 
and two . dogs—were killed, and a gun 
beside them was melted in several inarts as 
though it had been lead. 

Then there fell a shower of hail, the 
stones of which were solid angular pieces 
■of ice larger than a hen’s egg, by which 
some of the people were severely wounded 
before they found shelter under the carts 
-and overturned tents. 

It was a terrible display of the power of 
God, and yet, strange to say, so far is such 
a scene incapable of influencing man’s fallen 
nature for good, that occasions such as 
these, when the camp is in disorder, are 
often taken advantage of by Indians to 
approach and steal the horses. 

Being well aware of this propensity of 
the red man, Baptiste Warder and his cap¬ 
tains kept a sharp look-out. It was well 
they did so, for, after the storm, a formid¬ 
able band of Sioux was discovered within 
a short distance of the camp. 

Their wily chief was, however, equal to 
the occasion. He assumed the role of an 
injured man. He had come to remonstrate 
with the half-breeds, and charge them with 
cruelty. 

“My warriors,” said he, “ killed only 
one of your people, and for that one you 
murdered eight of my braves.” 

The half-breeds spoke the chief fairly, 
however, and entertained him and his fol¬ 
lowers hospitably, so that the affair was 
amicably settled, and they went away in 
peace. But dark eyes had met in deadly 
hatred during the conference. 

The party of Indians who had joined 
the hunters with Victor and his comrades 
were Saulteauxf and the bitter enemies of 
the Sioux. Some time after the Sioux had 
taken their departure, a band of about 
fifty of these Saulteaux left the camp 
stealthily and pursued a detached party 

* This is no picture of the fancy, .but fact in all its 
•details. 

.+ Pronounced Sotoes. 
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of their foes for about ten miles. They 
overtook them at a small stream. The 
unsuspecting Sioux prepared to swim over 
to them, mistaking them at first for friends, 
but a volley which lolled three undeceived 
them. The fire was instantly returned and 
a smoke raised to alarm the country. The 
Saulteaux retreated, while the Sioux, gather¬ 
ing force, pursued, and it is probable that 
the whole of the assailants would have 
been scalped if night had not favoured 
them. In this raid seven Sioux weie killed 
and three wounded. Of the Saulteaux three 
were killed and four wounded. 

Again the camp was visited by enraged 
and armed Sioux to the number of 300, 
who challenged the Saulteaux to come 
forth man to man, and fight it out. The 
latter declined, and the half-breeds, many 
of whom were related by marriage to the 
Saulteaux, managed to patch up a hollow 
peace between them. 

At last Victor, Ian, and Rollin got away, 
glad to have done both with buffalo and 
savages. They now possessed three good 
horses,' a supply of fresh provisions, and 
plenty of ammunition. Thus provided 
they galloped off with light hearts over 
the boundless plains, and soon left the 
camp of the hunters far behind them. 

{To be continued.) 


THE BOYS OF CHINA. 

By Samuel Mossman, 

Author of “ The Mandarin's Daughter ” etc. 




Playing Shuttlecock. 

The picture shows but one shuttlecock in the 
air at once ; but that is comparatively an easy 


{Continued f rom page 84.) 


A mong games of agility 
that of shuttlecock 
is most practised, but 
the battledore and hands 
are dispensed with, and 
the feet used in tossing 
it up. This is done 
with great dexterity, 
when five or six boys 
are engaged on one shut¬ 
tlecock. Each boy kicks 
it up when it comes 
down over his right or 
left foot, and the game 
is to count the number of times one hits it before 
falling to the ground. The form of the Chinese 
shoe is well adapted for the purpose, being in- 
variabty broad at the toe, and having a con¬ 
siderable surface turning upwards. 

The shuttlecock is made in a different manner 
from the one used in Europe —ft is much heavier, 
being loaded with some few of the small copper 
coins of the country, and it carries much less 
sail, the feathers being shorter, fewer, and 
arranged more closely together; the result is, 
that it is not likely to be carried away with the 
wind, and may be struck with more precision. 
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and simple game ; two Chinese boys will often 
keep five of them in motion at once, and that 
for a considerable time ; it is forbidden by the 
rules of the game to touch them with the hand ; 
all have to be struck by the foot, and it must 
require no small share of dexterity thus to pre¬ 
vent a succession of them from falling to the 
ground. 

Sometimes the game, instead of being played 
in couples, is played by a large party of boys 
arranged in a circle. A portion of Lord Ma¬ 
cartney’s embassy came one day upon a company 
of boys thus amusing themselves ; they had no 
rackets, and were not allowed to touch the 
flying toys with their hands, yet, to the no 
small amazement of the Europeans, they kept a 
shower of them in motion, crossing each other 
in constant and rapid flight, by administering a 



Male and Female Boots. 


smart kick to each at the moment when it 
seemed touching the ground. English boys 
would hardly have the perseverance necessary 
to attain such skill in a childish game ; and if 
they had, they would do well to apply it to a 
more profitable use. 

Games with ball or bat are not patronised by 
Chinese boys, so that there is none equivalent 
to our fine old English game of cricket. But, 
very curiously, the Chinese, both boys and men, 
we regret to say, find exciting but cruel sport 
in setting the insects of that name to fight each 
other. The cricket most commonly employed 
for such purpose is the male of the field species, 
Gryllus campcslris, which has strong jaws or 
mandibles, and its body and legs, from two to 
three inches long, protected by insect armour. 
They are naturally pugnacious, the best crickets 
requiring no excitement to induce them to meet 
an antagonist, which they always do in single 
combat—cricket against cricket. 

The writer witnessed one of these fights at 
Canton. A circular bamboo box, about a foot 
in diameter and six inches high, formed the 
arena, where the belligerents were carefully let 
loose by their owners. One was black and the 
other brown, so that the spectators could easily 
distinguish the opponents in the. fight. The 
little creatures set-to with a will, as wicked as 
two fighting-cocks, and squeaked out their 
menaces. They grappled with their spiny legs 
and bit with their mandibles with the ferocity 
of bull-dogs, selecting the joints as the weakest 
points of attack. After a few minutes, the 
black cricket bit off one of the brown cricket’s 
legs, when the sport was stopped and the owners 
picked them up and put them in boxes. During 
the combat the lookers-on got greatly excited, 
each backing his favourite with bets, showing 
that the sport, as such inexcusable and cruel 
sports usually are, was used for gambling pur¬ 
poses. Midsummer is the season for the cricket 
battles, when the crickets are found in numbers 
on the neighbouring hills of Canton, and 
brought to the city, where they are sold at high 
prices—sometimes equivalent to several dollars, 
according to their size and strength, and the 
likelihood of their proving themselves valiant 
warriors. 

Though amusements of that kind show a ten¬ 
dency to cruelty among Chinese boys—who in 
this respect are not unlike some boys we have 
known in England and elsewhere—yet their 
disposition generally is commendable for all the 
domestic affections. The great Chinese teacher, 
Kong-foo-tsze, known to us by the Latinised 
name of Confucius, has laid it down as a pri¬ 
mary' domestic rule^tliat “while their father 
and mother are living, boys ought not to travel 
far from theiii, and whenever they go away on 
short excursions it must always be on a well- 
known route.” This and similar precepts of 
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the ancient Chinese sages are made the basis on 
which parents rest their arguments against then- 
children going to distant countries. Hence, as 
already stated, the rarity of seeing a Chinese 


when the first-born is a boy, while the reverse 

is the case if the child be a girl. No greater 
grief can befall a father than should the.first-born 
boy die before he is married and has a son ot 


.neap 

raw ■ w 


abridged translation of the original, written in 
native characters, the same as those on tea- 
chests, many of them having, the outlines ot 
five-barred gates and gridirons, apparently 
without meaning to an English reader,, yet 
really symbols as expressive to the Chinese 
mind as those of music are to our musicians. 

The outdoor recreations of the people are seen 
to the most advantage at the commencement of 
the new year, which is the time for universal 
feasting and merrymaking among all classes. 
It it is in the Vai lo Telling, the Chinese quarter 
of Pekin, at the entry of the street called Lievu 
li Tchang, famous for its many fabrics of shining 
stuffs of divers colours—on the open place 
which serves for a promenade and fair- 
ground during the first seventeen days ot 
the year—it is there that the dealers in 
.toys, the jugglers, the acrobats, the but- 


Lantern. 


The Peep-show. 



boy beyond the “ Great Flowery Kingdom, as | 
they glory in speaking of their native country. 

According to the Chinese laws, a son only 
can be the head of the family, and succeed to 
its surname from generation to generation, 
female descendants being ignored in the line ol 
ancestry or posterity. Hence it becomes an 
obligation on the father to educate and train up 
the future representative of his house, so that 
he may worthily follow in the footsteps of his 
ancestors. All the families who bear the same 
surname, and are descended from the same an¬ 
cestor, form a clan similar to that among the 
Scottish Highlanders. In each clan, as thus 
defined, the eldest son living, being first-born 
n the direct line from the original founder of 
the family, is the head or chief of the clan, while 
the eldest sons of branch families hold propor¬ 
tionate rank on the ancestral tablets,, which are 
registered and preserved for centuries. It is, 


his own, to continue the male line of succession. 
And should the boy go astray, or be stolen, m 
that vast over-populated country, it becomes the 
labour of his life to wander in quest of the lost 
or kidnapped child—a common crime in China. 


Chopsticks and Rice Bowl. 


War Standard. 


therefore, a bounden duty of every father to see 
that his boys are carefully instructed to hold 
such positions, and great rejoicing takes place 


This is the subject of a popular tale of “The 
Lost Son,” the composition of a Chinese author, 
and founded on fact. We have before us an 


oons, the showmen, and the merryandrews, are 
o be found. 

On that spot the peep-show, shown in our en- 
craving, becomes almost an institution. It is 
lot known, so great is the antiquity of this 
ipecies of amusement, whether the Europeans 
borrowed the peep-show from the Chinese, or 
:he Chinese had it from the Europeans; but 
wherever it is exhibited, either m the West or 
in the East, it is managed much m the same 
wav. The objects which the spectator looks at 
ire invariably a succession of transparent pic¬ 
tures, and they are made to appear and disap¬ 
pear rapidly by means of cords, to which they 



Chinese Schooi. 


the other Chinese games it. is hardly 
jary for us to speak, but we give a few 
pictures illustrative of Me m China. 
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more ambitious efforts. Carrying a small box 
clown to the “practicable,” or “rake/” running 
from the stage to the pit, he declared that 
though a little child might lift it, he could defy 
the strongest man in that assembly to do so if 
he willed otherwise. This being quickly inter¬ 
preted, an Arab of middle height, but well built 
and muscular, ventured to the test. 

“ Are you very strong ? ” said Houdin. 

“ Oh, yes,” replied the son of the desert, care¬ 
lessly, not heeding the Frankish magician’s 


by his compatriots in front. All in vain ; and 
just as he was on the point of giving in once 
more, he sank, with a terrible yell, upon his 
knees. 

The reason of this was that the conjurer had 
given a signal, and the poor man had received 
the shock of an electrical current, transmitted 
to the handles of the box. By similar means 
had the box been held to the stage when the 
conjurer willed it, for a bar of soft iron under¬ 
neath the “rake ” was converted into a magnet 


MYSTERY AND MUMMERY; 


OR, HOUDIN AND THE ARABS. 


By John Nevil Maskelyne. 


1 1he famous 
French 
conjurer, Ro¬ 
bert Houdin, 
was engaged by the 
French Government 
in 1856 to proceed 
to Algiers and there 
demonstrate to the 
natives that the Mar¬ 
abouts, whom the 
ignorant Arabs be¬ 
lieved to possess super¬ 
natural powers, were 
only very clumsy 
tricksters. Never had 
conjurer a higher mis¬ 
sion than this, to 
erase a debasing super- 
J stition from the minds 
of these children of the 
desert ! 

At the Algiers theatre were assembled all the 
leading chiefs and a large audience of minor 
natives. Houdin, skilled in all the sleight-of- 
hand, the scientific knowledge, and the finesse 
of the French school of magicians, was equal to 
any emergency. He was as cool and collected 
as on his own stage at Paris, and addressed his 
strange audience in a few well-chosen words, 
which were translated to the Arabs by inter¬ 
preters provided by the French Government of 
the town. 


In this little speech he told the natives that 
his art was simply the outcome of science and 
dexterity ; that if his feats excelled those of the 
Marabouts his audience could judge for them¬ 
selves whether they had not been the victims of 
imposture for many years at the hands of very 
clumsy jugglers indeed ; and that in the end he 
hoped to leave those poor wizards without a leg 
to stand on—professionally of course ! 

The conjurer commenced his performance 
with a few ordinary sleight-of-hand tricks suffi¬ 
ciently puzzling to create great wonder in the 
native mind, and then proceeded to bolder and 


Amazement of the Arabs. 

assertion that he could deprive him of his 
strength. 

Houdin allowed the man to pick up the box 
easily, as if it were a toy, and return it to the 
“ rake,” smiling to think that he could be made 
as^a little child. But Houdin now made some 
mystic passes over the box, and requested the 
dusky Hercules to raise it once more. He tried ; 
but tug and strain as he would, the box was 
immoveable. He stopped at length, panting, 
and was on the point of leaving his task, when 
pride overcame a desire to escape from this en¬ 
chantment, and he made one final effort, cheered 


by passing an electrical current in coils round it. 
When the current was suspended by Houdin’s 
assistant behind the scenes, the bar was demag¬ 
netised, and the box could be lifted up. Of 
course this was a niystery to the natives, .and as 
the beaten Arab retired, murmurs of “ Shaitan ” 
and “ Djenoum ” running round the startled 
audience told that, notwithstanding the assur¬ 
ances of the interpreters, the natives gave 
Houdin credit for having dealings with one who 
shall here be nameless. 

The skilful professor had been informed that 
the most startling of the supposed miracles of 
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the Marabouts was their standing in front of a 
loaded gun, which, though pointed at them and 
the trigger pulled, producing sparks in plenty 
from the flint, would yet not go off. The 
cabalistic jargon of the Marabout was supposed 
to place his sacred person in safety ; and this 
was one of the tricks the French Government 
was anxious to prove imposture. 

Houdin, though the guns would not go off, 
soon exploded the marvel. He saw at once that 
the mystery was of the simplest, the Marabout 
merely stopping up the vent of the firearm with 
grease while handing it to the experimentalist. 
Accordingly this was the next feat Houdin called 
the attention of his audience to, declaring him¬ 
self invulnerable (by trickery alone), and defying 
even the “ crack shot 77 of the district to hit 
him. 

An Arab, delighted to have a human target, 
bounded upon the stage with the words, ‘ : I will 
kill you ! ” This was a Marabout jealous of 
a sorcerer greater than himself. Houdin gave 
him a cavalry pistol to examine. The man blew 
down the barrel and into the nipple, and then 
loaded it with powder and ball. To add to his 
other precautions, he had previously marked the 
bullet. 

The French prestxdigitateur placed an apple 
upon the point of a knife, and holding it up, said, 
“ Aim straight at my heart! ” Though the Arab 
firmly believed the weapon to be really deadly, 
he took careful aim and fired point blank at 
Houdin. There was a pause. The conjurer fell 
not, but calmly advanced to the man, and pre¬ 
sented him with the apple, in the heart of which 
the marked bullet was found, instead of in 
Houdin 7 s. 

You see, the Frenchman had dextrously 
changed the marked bullet for a similar one in 
appearance, but composed of an amalgam of tin- 
foil and quicksilver, which is about the same 
weight as lead, and disperses on the firing. Into 
a hole previously made in the apple, on the side 
kept from the view of the audience, Houdin 
dropped the marked ball before placing the fruit 
upon his knife, and had closed the aperture with a 
round piece of apple afterwards, just as a cheese¬ 
monger makes his “ Stilton 77 whole again after 
you have tasted from his scoop. When the 
apple was cut open, and the bullet fell out, 
attention was at once directed to the marks 
nipon it, and, of course, so drawn from any scru¬ 
tiny of the debris of the ball that had been fired 
from the pistol. 

Houdin's powers were put to another test sub¬ 
sequently to his public performance. A deputation 
of the elite of Algiers and its neighbourhood 
waited upon him, headed by Basli-aga Bou-Allem, 
the African Rothschild, to still further test the 
gun-trick. Houdin was prepared. From beneath 
his snowy-white burnous an aged Arab produced 
two richly-chased pistols. These the Frankish 
conjurer loaded, previously handing round the 
bullets for inspection. , Then he passed one 
pistol to the chief, who, at six paces, fired, and 
the ball was apparently caught between Houdin’s 
teeth. Dropping this from his mouth to prove 
its solidity, Houdin now took up the other pistol 
and fired at the stone wall of the apartment, 
when—great wonder to the chiefs, and dismay 
to the impostors—the bullet apparently drew 
blood from the stone. One of the defeated 
Marabouts actually put his finger on the blood 
and tasted it; then he collapsed. 

This trick was “ worked up 57 very cleverly by 
Houdin. He “ palmed 77 both the real bullets, 
substituting one made of wax (hollow) and lamp¬ 
black for the pistol he gave to the Arab, and 
crushing it as he rammed the charge home, so 
tnat it would not injure him at such short 
distance. The pistol he used himself had a hol¬ 
low leaden ball dropped into it, and the cavity 
in the bullet was filled in with blood, so that when 
the lead was crushed against the wall the interior 
contents were splashed upon it. 

Houdin was the finest political agent the 
French Government ever sent out, and the most 
civilising withal ; for the clumsy tricks of the 
Marabouts, which he exposed, had very little 
effect upon any but the very lowest class after¬ 
wards. 

Gun and pistol tricks are so much a part of 


the conjurer’s art that it may be well to de¬ 
scribe some others to show the ingenuity of these 
whilom “ diverting vagabonds 77 —the wizards— 
who are now frequently to be found in very 
good company indeed. 

One of the old gun-tricks was somewhat like 
Houdin’s device for nonplussing the Arab im¬ 
postors. In this a fowling-piece was used, and 
loaded by any one in the company, the professor 
of mystery only taking the liberty of placing 
the ball—previously examined to prove its 
genuineness—into the barrel himself. Of course, 
that real ball never went out of the magician’s 
possession, but was substituted for a duplicate 
composed of blacklead, which could be readily 
reduced to powder by a vigorous ramming home 
of the charge, and so rendered harmless. 

But modern magic goes far beyond so simple 
a trick, and has elaborated this kind of business 
until some apparently marvellous results are 
achieved. 

To explain these it will be necessaiy, in the 
first place, to notice the peculiar construction of 
the wizard’s firearm. This consists of two parts, 
the outer of which is a conical tin funnel like 
the mouth of a trumpet, and tapering down to a 
tube, which fits the barrel of an ordinary pistol. 
This tube runs inside the cone, and affords a free 
passage for the loading and discharge of the 
pistol, and between the tube and the outer case 
any object supposed to be fired therefrom re¬ 
poses in perfect security. Sometimes the per¬ 
former borrows two or three watches and places 
them in a drawer, while he sends his assistant 
for a plate. To this the watches are transferred, 
and as the youth advances to the conjurer’s 
table, he purposely slips and falls, when the 
plate is smashed, and the watches roll all over 
the stage. The wizard makes much ado in re¬ 
buking this clumsiness, and picks up the frag¬ 
ments of delf and the watches, all of which he 
finds more or less injured. Never mind ; he 
will soon find a way out of that difficulty, he 
says. So he proceeds to load the pistol and ram 
ali the debits of the (not silver) plate and the 
timekeepers into it, keeping them firm in their 
places with a wad of paper. Now the (supposed) 
clumsy assistant places a picture-frame on the 
stage, at which the magician takes aim and fires, 
and at the same instant the plate and watches are 
seen in the frame (which up to this time ap¬ 
parently rejoiced in a plain black backboard 
only) all perfect save the plate. This appears 
with a piece out of it, and the conjurer seems 
chagrined that he has made a mistake, especially 
before his unskilful assistant. Looking about 
the stage he finds the missing piece, and is again 
equal to the occasion. Standing some distance 
from the frame he appears to throw the piece he 
has found at the “ willow pattern,” whose other 
component parts have been so unaccountably 
welded together. Lo ! as the fragment. seems 
to leave his opened palm the plate, vdiole as 
vdien it left the potter’s hands, is ready to be 
examined by the audience ; and the watches, 
ticking lively as ever, are restored to the pockets 
of their respective owners quite unscathed, not¬ 
withstanding the fearful trials they seem to have 
passed through. 

The explanation of this is simplicity itself. 
When the watches have been collected by the 
professor they are placed in what appears to be 
an ordinary draw r er, but which is in reality a 
tricky arrangement that can be made to appear 
full or empty at pleasure. The conjurer" has, 
of course, shown an empty drawer, but this has 
a false bottom vdierein lie several “dummy” 
v’atches, and it is these that are transferred to 
the plate and afterwards rammed into the pistol. 
The real watches are earned off the stage by the 
skilfully-clumsy assistant and attached to the 
frame (in a manner yet to be described), together 
with a duplicate of the broken plate before it is 
introduced to the view of the audience. 

This picture-frame is a marvel of deception. 
Notwithstanding that it appears as if it pos¬ 
sessed a plain black backboard only, it is in 
reality a shallow box, with a spring blind in 
front of it. Behind this screen the articles are 
suspended, on a background also black. When 
the professor fires, the assistant (out of sight) 
pulls a cord releasing a spring, and the curtain 


flies up with such rapidity as to be imperceptible 
from the point of view of the audience. The 
‘ 1 click 77 of the curtain is unheard in the noise 
made by the pistol, and the effect is as if the 
watches and plate had been fired from it. 

But we have yet to explain how the broken 
plate is made whole. Our readers will have 
guessed, probably, that it never was broken at 
all, and such is the fact. A piece of black 
cloth lies over one edge of the plate, which 
makes it appear as if it is broken, and as the 
magician seems to throw (though he really re¬ 
tains) a piece of the plate actually smashed, the 
assistant again pulls a string smartly, which is 
attached to the bit of black cloth, and the plate 
instantly appears in a perfect state of preserva¬ 
tion. That is more than can be said for the 
contents of all picture-frames after they have 
been “ restored.” Of course these tricks cannot 
be performed when an audience is very close to 
the wizard. ‘‘ ’Tis distance lends enchantment ” 
to many things in the conjurer’s art, as in others- 
outside. 

Sometimes this trick is “worked” in other 
ways; say, after a borrowed watch has (ap¬ 
parently) been pounded to bits in a mortar, it is 
fired from a pistol at a magic target. In this 
there is no roller-blind illusion, but the “bull’s- 
eye,” provided with a little hook (hook and eye' 
should go together), revolves perpendicularly on 
its own axis. The back of the bull’s-eye is pre¬ 
cisely similar to the front, but on the hook there 
the real watch is secretly hung. Wlien the 
pistol is fired, the pulling of a string releases a 
spring, and the centre of the target flies round. 
The mortar employed has a moveable bottom, so 
that the performer can extract the real watch 
at pleasure. The debris which the conjurer pounds 
away at, and afterwards loads his trick-pistol, 
with, is obtained from the hollow pestle, the 
performer unscrewing the end of it against the- 
bottom of the mortar as he appears to grind, 
away at the borrowed watch. 
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CHAPTER II.—OUR SCHOOL. 



some poor peo¬ 
ple who came in. 
his way, but that 
was all. The 

doctor had a 
cheerful way of 
speaking, not¬ 
withstanding 
his serious looks 
and his specta¬ 
cles, and the 
poor knew him 
well. They used 
to meet him. 
somehow or other, “ promiscuous,” as they 
would express it, which, I believe, means 
accidentally on purpose. 

“ I’m glad to see you out, Davey,” the 
doctor said to an old man who was crawl¬ 
ing along very slowly, wrapped up in an 
old brown greatcoat, though it was a warm 
day and the sun was hot. 

“Thank you, sir. Same to you, sir,” 
said Davey. “ Yes, six-, I be like a butterfly, 
I be.” 

“Like a butterfly?” said the doctor,. 


. Harts^-- 
HORNE walk¬ 
ed quickly 
home — 
quickly, that 
is, for him.. 
He stopped 
once or twice 
to talk to 














looking at the old man’s worn and dingy 
clothing, which had not much of the 
“ emperor ” or “ painted lady ” about it; 
“ how do you mean, Davey ? ” 

“ Yes, doctor,” he repeatod; “I be like 
a butterfly; I comes out when the sun 
shines, and so does they.” 

“Yery good,” said the doctor; “and I 
hope you enjoy it as they do.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “ I does enjoy it, 
and I’m thankful for it.” 

“ A joyful and pleasant thing it is to be 
thankful,” said the doctor, in the ever-true 
words of David, and passed on. 

Presently he came to another old man, 
a cripple, who was propped up against the 
wall of a house. He had two wooden legs 
strapped under his knees, with his real legs, 
done up in bandages, sticking out behind, 
and his body was bent forward, leaning 
upon a pair of crutches. He looked like a 
cricket—all legs and arms. 

“How are you to-day, Dobson?” the 
doctor asked. * 

“Middlin’, thank you, sir. Yery middlin’; 
able to get out for a bit, though.” 

“ Keep moving while you can,” said the 
doctor ; “ though I’m afraid you can’t do 
it without pain.” 

“Ho, sir; but it can’t be helped, sir; 
“can’t be helped! Got as many legs 
as a racehorse, I have, but I can’t go quite 
so fast, as you say. I’m thankful, though, 
that I can move about at all.” 

“Good morning, Dobson.” 

“Good morning, sir, and thank ye 
kindly.” 

I dare say he had something to thank 
him for besides his good and pleasant 
words. That was the way the doctor 
usually went on in the streets. I said he 
had given up practice, and so he had, but 
he had lots of patients still, to say nothing 
of the hospitals. That’s the sort of man 
he was. 

As soon as he reached his house he 
opened the door -with his latchkey, and 
began to call out, “ Janet! Janet! ” 

As there was no immediate answer he 
went to the end of the passage leading to 
the kitchen, and cried out again, “Janet! 
Janet! ” 

Mary, the housemaid, came directly and 
said, 

“Mrs. Jull will be here in a minute, 
sir.” 

“Where is she?” said the doctor; “I 
want to speak to her.” 

He was always very impatient when he 
had got anything in his head. 

“Here I am, sir,” said Mrs. Jull, the 
next moment. “ If you would be kind 
enough to ring the bell, sir, I would not 
fail to wait upon you as quickly as possible. 
One caunot be always standing upon the 
door-mat ready, having noomerous other 
dooties to attend to.” 

“Ho, Janet, no; you will excuse my 
impatience.” 

“ Oh yes, sir; don’t mention it, pray.” 

“Yery good, Janet. Step in here; I 
want to consult you about a little boy who 
is now at the Sailors’ Home.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Janet, and waited to 
hear more. 

“You have seen him, I believe ? ” 

“If it’s the little French boy, sir, I 
have.” 

“ It is the little French boy. He is very 
weak and low; he wants nursing and 
care.” 

“He don’t look healthy,” said Janet. 
“ Those foreigners seldom do.” 

“ I have been thinking what we had 
better do with him.” 
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Janet said nothing. She wished it to be 
understood that it was no concern of hers 
what was to be done with him. The 
sooner all those strangers that came from 
foreign parts to the Sailors’ Home were 
sorted and sent back to the parts they 
came from, the better, in her opinion, 
whether boys or men. 

“ I want to get him some clothes, Janet. 
You might see about it for me. Send the 
tailor to him and get him measured.” 

“Ho need for measuring, sir, I should 
say. Si ops will fit all sizes.” 

“That’s as may be, Janet. But I don’t 
want slops. He is a gentlemanly-looking 
boy and I should like him to be properly 
clothed. Iu short, Janet,” he continued, 
observing her look of disdain, “ I’m going 
to have him here for a time ; he is out of 
health; it’s an interesting case; and I mean 
to take him under my own special care.” 

“ Is that your decision, Dr. Hartshome ? ” 

“ It is, Janet.” 

“ Then begging your pardon, sir, I don’t 
see what there is to consult me about. It’s 
all settled beforehand.” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Jull, it is settled, and I hope 
you will fall in with my arrangements and 
do the best you can for the boy; and in 
short, be a mother to him.” 

Mrs. Jull being addressed in this 
formal manner by the doctor, knew that 
he was in earnest, but she could not con¬ 
sent to have a young “European,” who 
came from nobody knew where, and had 
no proper parents of his own, nor ever 
had, so far as anybody knew, thrust upon 
her motherly care without a remonstrance. 

“ As for being his mother, Dr. Harts- 
horne,” she said, after an indignant pause, 
“ that is, of course, impossible. If he had 
been an English boy, or Scotch, or Irish 
even, with honest and respectable parents 
of his own, it would have been different. 
I might have been willing then. I couldn’t 
feel myself to be a mother to him as it 
is.” 

“And yet it is the stranger and the 
fatherless who are especially commended 
to our care, Mrs. Jull, by Him who cares 
for us all.” 

Mrs. Jull said nothing; but the truth 
came home to her, and her countenance 
softened. 

“I am sure you will be kind to him, 
Janet. Go and see him; and talk to Drift 
about him; and get him all that he re¬ 
quires, and bring him here. You will get 
to like him, I hope.” 

“ I will be kind to him, sir,” Mrs. Jull 
replied. “ I would be kind to anybody if 
you wished it, even if it was the King of 
the Cannibal Islands; but as for liking 
him,” she murmured to herself, “I can’t 
help my feelings.” 

“ Thank you, Janet.” 

Mrs. Jull quitted the room; and in the 
course of a day or two Pierre Le Brun, 
rigged out in a style suitable to his new 
position, became an inmate of Dr. Harts- 
home’s house. 

Although committed, as we have seen, 
to Mrs. Jull’s tenderly and motherly care, 
his place was not so much with the house¬ 
keeper and the servants of the establish¬ 
ment as with the master. The good doctor 
had him constantly with him, made him 
the companion of his walks, and tiied to 
get him to talk to him. 

Pierre was very anxious to please his 
new friend; but he was shy of him at first, 
and perhaps also a little afraid of him. 
The doctor was a good deal occupied at 
times with his own thoughts, and had a 
habit of thinking aloud. Pierre used to 
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feel himself in the way, and was conscious 
of being watched and inspected, though he 
did not know that he was “a case.” It 
was dull work for him, too; there were 
seldom any visitors at the house. And 
sometimes the doctor had to leave home 
for two or three days. He was, making 
inquiries about Pierre, and even contem¬ 
plated a journey to France for that pur- j 
pose. 1 

Pierre used to go often to see Drift; and 
more than once he met Mrs. Jull there, 
which she did not like. She and Drift had 
a good deal to say to one another, and did 
not want a third person to assist in the 
conversation. On the whole she was kind 
to the young French boy, especially when 
he was suffering from headache, to which 
he was very liable; but she was jealous of 
his position in the house, which, in her 
opinion, approached too nearly to that 
which her master’s own lost son had filled. 
Ho one, as she well knew, could ever sup¬ 
plant the poor sailor-boy in the good 
doctor’s heart; and certainly no little 
French child could ever hope to take the 
place of her lost darling, whom she had 
nursed from the hour of his birth as her 
own. 

The doctor, too, as time went on, was 
a little disappointed in his case. Pierre 
did not improve much either in health or 
intelligence. He was often absent; his 
thoughts wandered; his memory still 
failed him. 

“ It was a mistake to bring the boy 
here,” he said to himself one day. “ He 
wants companions. He would be better at 
school; and yet he is hardly fit for it. It 
would not do for him to be forced to work 
in the schoolroom, or roughly treated out 
of it. He is very deficient, of course, and 
would be low dowm in class. Still, he 
•must have companions. I have a great 
mind to go over to Hether Cray and consult 
Mr. Lightfoot about him. Lightfoot’s 
school is generally full, and it is a larger 
school than I should have chosen for him; 
but it is near. I know Lightfoot, and 
have confidence in his judgment. I should 
be able to see the boy sometimes, and to 
watch the case. Lightfoot would do his 
best for the poor child for my sake as well 
as for his own. Yes; I will go over to 
Hether Cray and talk to Lightfoot about 
him.” 

I shall begin to be more at home now, 
for Hether Cray is our school, and Light¬ 
foot is our master. I shall be able to 
describe what happened there from my own. 
knowledge and in my own words; and 
that will be a great deal easier and plea¬ 
santer for me, whatever it may be for the 
reader. 

Hether Cray is about seven miles from 
Witherby-on-Sea. Hether Cray is the 
name of the school; but there is a village 
near, called after the school I suppose, for 
that also is Hether Cray. We can see the 
sea from our playground; it is about a 
mile off, and very convenient for bathing. 
The number of b®ys at Hether Cray is 
limited, at least so the prospectuses state, 
but no one ever knew what the limits were. 
There used to be forty, but there are a 
great many more than that now. Besides, 
forty is a convenient number that may 
stand for anything. When one reads 
about Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, one 
does not care so much how many there 
were of them as what they did. Thirty- 
nine thieves would have done as well as 
forty, or, perhaps, better. It is like the 
nine schools and the nine muses, and the 
nine lives of a cat, and the game of nine- 
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pins. I remember a beantiful poem which 
begins— 

“ ’Twas in the prime of summer time, 

An evening clear and cool, 

When four-and-twenty happy boys 
Came hounding out of school.” 

I am not weak enough to suppose that 
there were exactly four-and-twenty boys in 
the school where Eugene Aram was master; 
their number was limited, that’s all, like 
ours. So when we are told of four-and- 
twenty blackbirds baked in a pie, and that 


for doing so. Still the number was limited. 
It was not what could be called a public 
school. Though where the limits began 
and where they ended nobody could tell. 

Most of our boys were young—juniors 
we called them. I was a junior myself 
when the events occurred which I am 
about to relate, but I’m not now. The 
juniors were taught by Mr. Kennedy; he 
looked after us well and kept us to our 
work, and we used to think it an awful 
shame, I know, for us to be kept in, as we 
were, while the seniors had their liberty, 
and could be as idle as they pleased. But 


We have a capit.il playground. It does 
very well for the little fellows to run about 
in, especially in wet weather; and there is 
| a good fives-court, which they can use 
when we don’t. At one end of the play- 
I ground is a row of trees with seats under 
' them, and just the other side of the fence 
is the cricket-field, with the Assinseum. 

Now I dare say you wonder what the 
Assineeum is. It is a sort of club, or 
reading-room. Of course the proper name 
is Athenaeum, but it got to be corrupted 
almost as soon as the name was given to it, 
and by degrees, partly in fun, and partly 



The Doctor and his Friends. 


when the pie was opened they all began to 
sing, it does not really signify how many 
there were. If the story is true of four- 
and-twenty, it may be equally true of f our- 
and-thirty. The more the merrier if they 
sang well, and if the dish was large 
enough. 

That’s what we all thought about 
our school. The more the merrier. It is 
difficult to get two good elevens out of 
forty; and what would any school in the 
i country be without cricket ? Mr. Lightfoot, 
I believe, was of the same opinion, and if 
his house had really been made of india- 
rubber, as some people said it was, he 
would not have cared how many pupils he 
squeezed into it. 

It was always full, and even when 
fullest lie managed to find room for another 
or two if there was any particular reason 


there are working men among us seniors, 
who get through more in an hour than 
those little chaps would do in a week: and 
of course when we are reading for exams, 
we understand the importance of it, and 
don’t require to be forced to do it, as we 
did when we were younger. I was sorry, 
after all, to leave Mr. Kennedy; he was 
very kind and good-tempered, and if a 
little waxy sometimes when our lessons 
' were not properly prepared, or we were 
| more stupid than usual (on account of the 
hot weather and the cricket in summer, or 
j the cold weather and football in winter), 

| he always took our part against the big 
| fellows, and would not allow us to be 
‘ bullied or imposed upon by any one: not 
| even Lightfoot himself could interfere with 
i us without a cause. It is about three 
j months ago that I was moved up. 


because everybody would persist in lisping 
the word, the seniors gave in (I was a 
junior then), and now it is called the Assi- 
nseum as a matter of course, and has no 
other name. 

Yes it has though. In summer it is 
called the pavilion, and is used by the 
cricketers. That is what it was built for, 
as you will read by-and-by. It is made of 
wood, and painted white and green, and is 
a very handsome building. The cricket 
club meets there, and all the bats and pads 
and things are kept there; and when 
there’s a match the ladies come and sit 
under the awning. So it is the pavilion in 
summer and the Assinseum in winter. 

Kow you know what sort of a place the 
school is to look at. I hope you like the 
idea of it. 

(To he continued.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OP, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “From Powder Monkey to Admiraletc. 
CHATTER YII.—HELP COMES WHEN LEAST 
EXPECTED. 

I FOUND it more difficult to obtain employ¬ 
ment with wages sufficient to support 
Mary and 
me, not to 
speak of Nan¬ 
cy, than I 
bad expected. 

Jim and I 
tried to biro 
a boat, but 
we could not 
obtain one to 
suit us for 
any sum we 
could bope to 
pay. Ours, 
for so we still 
called ber, 
bad been car¬ 
ried off, and 
locked up in 
a sbed at 
Portsmouth. 

He and I 
picked up a 
sixpence or a 
shilling now 
and then, but 
some days we 
got nothing. 

There was a 
great rhk of 
our becom¬ 
ing what my 
father bad so 
strongly ob¬ 
jected to, 

4 ‘ long - shore 
loafers.” I 
would not 
desert Jim, 
who bad 
served me so 
f ai tbfully, 
and so we 
tried, as far 
as we could, 
to work toge¬ 
ther. Some¬ 
times be 
talked of 
going off to 
sea, but as I 
could not 
leave Mary 
bis heart 
failed him at 
the thought 
of going 
without me. 

At the time 
appointed I 
called on 
Lawyer 
Chalk. 

“ Sorry to say we are beaten, my lad,” 
were the words with which he greeted me. 
“ I fought hard, but there’s no doubt that 
Mr. Gull’s client is the nephew of Tom 
Swatridge, who died intestate, consequently 
his nephew is his heir. Had the old man 
wisely come to me I would have drawn up 
a will for him, securing his property to you 
or any one he might have desired. I am 
very sorry for you, but law is law, and it 
can’t be helped. I hope that you will find 
employment somewhere soon. Good-day 


to you.” And he waved me out of his 
office. 

In consequence of his failure in my cause, 
Lawyer Chalk sank considerably in the 
estimation of Bob Fox and his friends, who 
declared that the next time they wanted 
legal advice they would try what Lawyer 
Gull could do for them. I should have 
said that a day or two before he had sent 
a clerk armed with due authority to accom- 



‘ These are the lads I desire to commit to thy care, captain.’ 


pany Nancy and Mary, who brought away 
our clothing and all the articles which we 
had purchased with our own money. 
Curiously enough, I did not again set eyes 
on Mr. Eben Swatridge, who was, I 
understood, the son of a younger brother 
of old Tom, who had gone into business in 
London and made money. Some property 
having been left to the two brothers, or to 
the survivor of either, Eben had been 
compelled to make inquiries respecting his 
long unrecognised uncle, and had thus 
been induced to pay the visit to Portsea 


which had produced such disastrous results 
to Mary and me. 

The house and furniture and wherry 
were sold, and directly afterwards he 
disappeared from Portsmouth. Perhaps 
he thought it wise to keep out of the way 
of Bob Fox and the other sturdy old salts 
who supported me. Not that one of them 
would have laid a finger on him, and Mary 
and I agreed that, far from having any 

ill-feeling, 
we should 
have been 
ready, for 
his uncle’s 
sake, to have 
been friends 
if he had ex¬ 
plained to us 
at the first 
who he was 
and his just 
rights in a 
quiet way. 
We had now 
a hard strug¬ 
gle to make 
the two ends 
meet. Mrs. 
Simmons fell 
ill, and 
Mary, who 
could no 
longer go to 
school, had 
to attend on 
her, and I 
had to find 
food and, as 
it turned out, 
to pay her 
rent, she 
being no 
longer able 
to work for 
her own sup¬ 
port. I did 
•not grumble 
at this, for I 
was grateful 
to her for her 
kindness to 
us; but 
though we 
stinted our¬ 
selves to the 
utmost, we 
often had not 
a sixpence in 
the house to 
buy fit nour¬ 
ishment for 
the poor old 
lady. Nancy 
was ready to 
slave from 
morning to 
night, but 
was often un¬ 
successful in 
obtaining 
work, so that 
she made scarcely enough to support her¬ 
self; she might have got a situation, but she 
would not leave Mary. Whenever honest 
Jim Pulley could save a shilling he brought 
it, as he said, for the widow, though I 
knew that besides his wish to help her he 
was much influenced by his regard for us. 
I often thought when the winter came what 
he and I should do then. I did not say 
anything to Mary about the future, but 
| tried to keep up her spirits, foril saw that 
■ her cheek was becoming pale, and she was 
1 growing thinner and thinner every day* 
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At last one morning, when I had got up 
just at daylight, and having taken a crust 
of bread and a drink of water for break¬ 
fast, was about to go out in search of 
work, Nancy came into the room, and 
said, 

“ I don’t know what has come over 
Mary, but she has been talking and talk¬ 
ing ever so strangely all night, and her 
cheek is as hot as a live cinder.” 

I hurried into the little back room Mary 
and Nancy occupied next to the widow’s. 
A glance told me that my dear little sister 
was in a high fever. My heart was ready 
to burst, for she did not know me. Mrs. 
Simmons was too ill to get up and say 
what she thought of its nature. 

“ I must run for the doctor, Nancy,” I 
exclaimed; “there’s not a moment to 
lose ; ” and snatching up my hat I rushed 
out of the house, assured that Nancy would 
do her best in the meantime. 

I had caught sight of Dr. Eolt passing 
along the street on the previous day, so 1 
knew that he was at home, and I felt more 
inclined to go to him than to Mr. Jones. 

I ran as I had not run for a long time, and 
no one ventured to try and stop me now. 
The doctor was on foot, early as was the 
hour. He remembered mother and Mary 
and me the moment I mentioned my 
name. 

“ I’ll come to see your little sister 
directly,” he said.. 

I waited for hini, fearing that he might 
not find the house. He w'as soon ready, 
and, considering his age, I was surprised 
how well he kept up with me. I eagerly 
ushered him into the house. He had not 
been long with Mary before he sent me off 
to the chemist to get some medicine, for 
which I had fortunately enough in my 
pocket to pay. When I came back he gave 
it to her himself, and said that he would 
send some more in the evening; but he 
would not tell me what he thought of her. 

I will not dwell on this unhappy time. 
The doctor came twice every day and 
sometimes oftener, but Mary seemed to be 
getting no better. I had to go out to get 
work, but all I could make was not suffi¬ 
cient for our expenses, and I had to run 
into debt, besides .which the widow’s rent 
was due, and she could not pay it. 

One day Jim brought me a few shillings, 
which he said the watermen had given him, 
but times were bad with most of them, and 
they could do but little. This enabled me 
to got some things absolutely necessary for 
Mary and food for the rest of us. The 
landlord called two or three times for rent, 
and at last said that he must put in a 
distress if it was not paid. The thought of 
what the consequence of this would be to 
Mary made me tremble with fear. Ill as 
she and Mrs. Simmons were their beds 
might, notwithstanding, be taken from 
beneath them. ;The widow might be 
carried off to the workhouse, and we should 
be turned into the street. I begged hard 
for delay, and promised that I would do all 
I could to raise the money. The landlord 
replied that he would give us two days 
more, but would not listen to anything 
further I had to say. The doctor had just 
before called, so that I could not then tell 
him of our difficulty. He had not yet given 
me any assurance that he thought Mary 
would recover. Nancy could not leave the 
house, as she was required every moment to 
attend on her and Mrs. Simmons. I was not 
likely to find Dr. Eolt till the evening, so 
I determined to consult Jim and Bob Fox. 
I soon met Jim ; he was ready to cry when 
I told him. He scratched his head and 


rubbed his brow', in vain trying to suggest 
something. 

“ Bob can’t help us either,” he said, at 
length. “He’s got into trouble. Went 
away three days ago over to France in a 
smuggling lugger, the Smiling Lass, and 
she was catched last night with tubs 
aboard, so he’s sure to want all the money 
he can get to pay Lawyer Chalk to keep 
him out of prison, if that’s to be done, but 
I’m afeared even old Chalk will be non¬ 
plussed this time.” 

“ I wonder whether Lawyer Chalk would 
lend me the money,” I said. 

“Might as well expect to get a hen’s 
egg out of a block of granite,” answered 
Jim. 

On inquiry I found that all my friends 
from whom I had the slightest hope of 
assistance were away over to Eyde, Cowes, 
or Southampton. 

“I tell you, Peter, as I knowed how 
much you wanted money, I’d a great mind 
to go aboard the Smiling Lass t’other day, 
when Bob axed me. It’s a good job I didn’t, 
isn’t it ? ” 

“I am very glad you didn’t, not only 
because you would have been taken, but 
because you would have broken the law,” 
I answered. “ Father always set his face 
against smuggling.” 

“Yes, maybe he did,” said Jim, who 
did not see that smuggling was wrong as 
clearly as I did. “ But now what’s to be 
done ? ” 

“ We’ll go down to the Hard, and try to 
pick up a job,” I answered. “ A few pence 
will be better than nothing.” 

We each got a job in different boats. 
The one I was in took some passengers over 
to Eyde, and thence some others to Spit- 
head and back, so that it was late when I 
got home with a shilling and a few pence 
in my pocket. Mary was no better. The 
doctor had been, and Nancy had told him 
of the landlord’s threats, but he had made 
no remark. 

“ I’ll tell you what I’ll do, Nancy,” I said; 
“ I’ll offer tho landlord this shilling when 
he comes to-morrow to show that I am in 
earnest, and perhaps he will let us off for 
another day or two.” 

“Better hear what the doctor thinks 
when he comes in the morning. I don’t 
think that he’ll allow Mary and Widow 
Simmons to have their beds taken from 
under them. Cheer up, Peter ! cheer up ! ” 

I did cheer up a little when Jim came in 
and brought another shilling, his day’s 
earnings, declaring that he’d had a good 
dinner, and had still some coppers in his 
pocket to pay for the next day’s breakfast. 
He, however, could not resist eating some 
bread-and-cheese which Nancy pressed on 
him before he went away. 

I could scarcely close my eyes for think¬ 
ing of what the morrow might bring forth. 
About midnight Nancy came in and told 
me that Mary was sleeping more calmly 
than she had done since she was taken ill. 
Hoping that this was a good sign my mind 
became less disquieted and I fell asleep. 
The next morning the usual hour for the 
doctor’s coming passed and he did not 
appear. We waited and waited, anxious to 
know whether Mary really was better. At 
last there came a knocking at the door, and 
in walked the landlord, with a couple of 
men at his heels. 

‘‘ Have you the rent ready, good people ? ” 
he asked, in a gruff tone. 

“ No, sir; but I have two shillings, and 
I promise to pay as much as I-cau every 
day till you’ve got what you demand,” I 
said as fast as I could speak. 


The men laughed as I said this. 

“Two shillings ! that won't go no way, 
my lad,” cried the landlord. “Let me 
see, why this old pot and kettle and the 
cups and plates, and table and chairs, and 
everything in this room won’t sell for more 
than half my demands, so we must have 
the bedsteads and bedding and a efiest of 
drawers or so; and as the old woman in 
there won’t ever be able to pay me more 
rent, she and all of you must turn out with 
what remains! So now Crouch and 
Scroggins do your duty.” 

The moment he had entered the house 
Nancy, passing behind me, had locked 
Mary’s and Mrs. Simmons’s doors, and 
having put the keys in her pocket, had 
slipped into the scullery or little back 
kitchen, where we often cooked in summer. 
One of the men was in the act of placing 
one chair upon another, and his companion 
was approaching Mary’s room, when sud¬ 
denly Nancy rushed out of the back 
kitchen with a red-hot poker in her hand, 
and placing herself before it, exclaimed, 

“ Step an inch nearer if ye dare, ye 
cowards! Out on ye, Mr. Grimes, to come 
and disturb a fever-sick girl and an old 
dying woman for the sake of a few filthy 
shillings ! Peter here has offered you some, 
and has promised to pay you more when he 
can get them, and I promise too; and now 
let me see if one of you dare to lay a finger 
on any of Missus Simmons’s things ! Get 
out of this house ! get out of this house, I 
say! ” 

And she began flourishing her poker and 
advancing towards the intruders in a way 
which made them beat a rapid retreat 
towards the door, Mr. Grimes scrambling 
off the first, and shouting out, 

“Assault and battery! I’ll make you 
pay for this, you young vixen ! ” 

“I don’t mind your salt and butter, nor 
what you call me either,” cried Nancy; 
and she was just slamming the door be¬ 
hind them, when two persons appeared as 
if about to enter, one of whom exclaimed, 
in a voice which I recognised as that of 
Dr. Eolt, 

‘ ‘ Why, my good girl, what is all this 
about ? ” 

‘ ‘ They said that they was a-going to 
take Mary’s and the widow’s beds and all 
the things away, sir, and I wouldn’t let 
them,” she answered, panting, and still 
grasping the hot poker. 

“ Verily, daughter, thou hast taken 
a very effectual way of preventing them,” 
said the other person, who I now saw to 
my great joy was Mr. Silas Gray. Ho 
and the doctor at once entered the house. 

“Now listen to me, damsel,” he con¬ 
tinued. “ Thou hast been prompted by 
affectionate zeal to defend thy friends, I 
doubt not, but nevertheless thou hast acted 
illegally, and the consequences to thyself 
may be serious ; however, I will say no 
more on the subject at present. Put back 
thy weapon into the fireplace and attend 
on friend Eolt, who desires to see his 
patients.” 

I saw Mr. Gray and the doctor exchange 
smiles as Nancy, producing the keys from 
her pocket, unlocked the doors. He now, 
observing me, said, 

“Tell me, my lad, how all this hap¬ 
pened. I thought that thou wast doing 
well with thy wherry.” 

So while the doctor was seeing Mary and 
Mrs. Simmons, I gave him an exact account 
of all that had happened since the day he 
and his family were out with Jim and me 
on the water. I had just finished, when 
the doctor came into the room. 
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“ I can give you a favourable account of 

your young sister, my lad,” said Dr. Bolt. 
“Her patience and obedience, aided by 
Haney’s care, have been much in her 
favour, and she will, I trust, shortly re¬ 
cover. As soon as she has gained sufficient 
strength our friend Mr. Gray wishes her 
to be removed to his house, and Haney can 
remain here to look after the poor widow, 
whose days on earth are numbered.” 

“Oh, thank you, gentlemen; thank 
you ! ” I exclaimed, my heart swelling so 
that I could scarcely utter the words. 

“And what about yourself, my son?” 
asked Mr. Gray. 

“Oh, Jim and I will try to rub on 
together, and I’ll try to pay the widow’s 
rent as I promised, if you’ll speak a word, 
sir, to Mr. Grimes and get him not to press 
for payment,” I answered. 

“ Set thy mind at rest on that point. I 
will satisfy the demands of the widow’s 
landlord,” said Mr. Gray; and he then 
added, “ Come to my house to-morrow, 
and I will meantime consider what can be 
done to put you in the way of gaining your 
daily bread. I desire to show thee that I 
am pleased with thy conduct, but it were 
small kindness were I to enable thee to 
live in idleness.” 

Again thanking Mr. Gray from the bot¬ 
tom of my heart, I said, “ What I want, 
sir, is work. Help me to get that, and it 
will be all I ask.” 

Before going away Mr. Gray saw Mary 
for a short time, and paid a long visit to 
poor Mrs. Sim m ons, which she said did her 
heart good. 

I had never felt so happy in my life, and 
could not resist going out to tell Jim Pulley. 

‘‘ Ask him to set thee up with a wherry 
and we’ll go ®ut together again as we used 
to do. That will be fine, and we’ll be as 
merry as two crickets ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ I think I ought to leave it with him,” 

I answered. “A wherry costs a lot of 
money, and he has already been very 
generous, though I should like him to- do 
as you propose, and I promise you, Jim, 
whatever he proposes, to stick by you.” 

“ That’s all I care for,” answered my 
friend. 

He accompanied me to the door, but 
would not come in for fear of disturbing* 
Mary. & 

The next day I went to see Mr. Gray, 
who lived in a pretty house some way out 
of Portsmouth. He and hi s daughters re¬ 
ceived me very kindly. He had, he said, 
been considering what he could do for me. 
He would obtain a wherry for me, but he 
considered that the life of a waterman was 
not suited to a lad like me, and he then 
said that he was a shipowner, and was 
about to dispatch a brig in a few days to 
the coast of Horway for timber, and that, 
if I pleased, he would send me on board 
her as an apprentice. Also, as ho con¬ 
sidered that I was already a seaman, he 
would give me a trifle of pay. Remember¬ 
ing what my father used to say about not 
wishing Jack “to become a long-shore 
lubber,” I at once replied that I would 
thankfully have accepted his offer, but that 
I could not desert Jim Pulley, who would 
well-nigh break his heart if I were to go 
away without him. 

“ Hor need thee do fhat, my son,” he 
answered. “ I will provide a berth also for 
thy friend on board the Good Intent, and 
he and thou need not be parted. I approve 
of thy constancy to him and of his faith¬ 
fulness to thee. A long-shore life, such 
as thou wouldst lead if thou wast owner 
of a wherry, would be dangerous if not 


demoralising, albeit thou might live com¬ 
fortably enough.” 

“ But, sir, what will my sister do with¬ 
out me when she recovers and leaves you, 
and where will Haney go when the widow” 
dies ? ” 

“I will be chargeable for both of them. 
Set thy mind at rest on that point. Should 
I be called away—and no man knows how 
long he has to live—I will direct my 
daughters to watch over them. Thou and 
thy friend Jim can, in the meantime, follow 
thy vocation of watermen, so that thou 
mayest eat the fruit of thy labours, which 
is sweeter far to brave hearts like thine 
than food bestowed in charity.” 

I did my best to thank Mr. Gray as I 
ought, and hastened back to tell Mary and 
Haney and Jim. 

“ I’d have gone with thee, Peter, even 
if it had been to Botany Bay, or any of 
them outlandish parts,” exclaimed Jim 
when I told him what Mr. Gray had pro¬ 
mised. “ I am glad; yes, I am glad! ” 

We both tried at once to get employ¬ 
ment, and did very well that afternoon 
and on the two following days. 

When I got ho'me on the evening of the 
last I found that a message had been left 
by Mr. Gray when he visited the widow 
and Mary, directing Jim and me to go the 
next morning at nine o’clock on board the 
Good Intent, which had just come into the 
Commercial Dock. I hastened off to tell 
Jim at once. As may be supposed, we 
were up betimos, and as we got to the dock 
before the hour appointed we were able to 
examine the Good Intent at our leisure. 
She was a fair enough looking craft, bub 
as she was deep in the water, having only 
just begun to discharge a cargo of coals 
brought from the north, and had a dingy 
appearance, from the black dust flying 
about, we could not judge of her properly. 

As the bells of St. Thomas’s Church 
began to strike nine we stepped on board, 
and directly afterwards Mr. Gray, followed 
by a short, broad, oldish man, who had 
not a bit the look of a skipper, though 
such I guessed he was, came out of the 
cabin. 

“ Right! Punctuality saves precious 
hours,” said Mr. Gray, 'with an approving 
nod. “ These are the lads I desire to com¬ 
mit to tliy care, Captain Finlay. Instruct 
them in their duties, so that they may be¬ 
come able seamen, and they will repay thy 
teaching.” 

“ I’ll act justly by the laddies, Mr. Gray, 
but there’s an auld saying that ‘ ye canna 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.’ If 
they dinna keep their wits awake, or if they 
ha’ na wits to keep awake, all the teaching 
in the world will na make them sailors.” 

“ They are fair sailors already, and thou 
will find them handy enough, I hope,” ob¬ 
served Mr. Gray. 

After putting a few questions, Captain 
Finlay told us to come aboard the next day 
but one with our bags, by which time the 
cargo would be discharged. We set off 
home greatly pleased, though puzzled to 
know how we should obtain a decent kit. 
With Haney’s help, I might be pretty 
well off, but poor Jim had scarcely 
a rag to his back besides the clothes 
he stood in. In the evening, how¬ 
ever, a note came from Mr. Gray with 
an order on an outfitter to give us each a 
complete kit suited to a cold climate. We 
were not slow to avail ourselves of it. The 
next day Dr. Bolt considered Mary suffi¬ 
ciently well to be removed, and Mr. Gray 
sent a closed carriage to convey her to 
his house. The doctor told me to be 


ready to accompany her, and kindly 
came himself. It was the first time I had 
ever been in a coach, and the rolling and 
pitching made me feel very queer. The 
young ladies received us as if we had been, 
one of themselves, and Mary was carried 
up into a pretty, neat room, with white 
dimity curtains to the bed, and the fresh- 
air blowing in at the open window. 

“I’ll leave her to you, now, Miss 
Hannah,” said the doctor. “This is all 
she requires, with your watchful care.” 

After I had had a short talk with Mary 
alone I took my leave, and Miss Hannah 
told me to be sure to come back and see 
them before the Good Intent sailed. It 
was not likely I should forget to do that. 

Jim and I now went to live on board the 
brig. We had plenty of work, cleaning- 
out the hold and getting rid of the coal- 
dust, and then we scrubbed the deck, and 
blacked down the rigging, and painted the- 
bulwarks and masts, till the change in the 
appearance of the dingy collier was like 
that of a scullery-maid when she puts on 
her Sunday best. We did not mind the 
hard work, though it was a good deal 
harder than any we had been accustomed 
to, but the master aud the rest of the crew 
set us a good example. There was little 
grumbling, and, what surprised me, no¬ 
swearing, such as I had been accustomed to 
hear on the Hard. Captain Finlay would 
not allow it, and the mate supported him 
in checking any wrong expressions which 
some of the men had been in the habit of 
uttering. 

I got leave to run up and see Mary and. 
to bid Haney and Mrs. Simmons good-bye. 
Miss Martha and her sisters seemed to be 
making a great deal of Mary. It was 
evident they liked her much, and I was not 
surprised at that. The widow I never ex¬ 
pected to see again. Haney would scarcely 
let me go. 

“Oh, Peter, Peter ! what should us do if 
anything was to happen to. ye out on the 
cruel sea !■” she cried, as she held my hand 
and rubbed her eyes with her apron. 

The next day the Good Intent went out. 
of harbour, and I began in earnest the 
seafaring life I was destined to lead. 

(To be continued. 


The, Buried Knife. —Some seventy years 
a o°> an Indian in North-west America was ac¬ 
cidentally killed by another man belonging to 
the same tribe. The spirit of revenge ran very 
high amongst these wild men of the north, and 
it was their custom that in such a case the 
nearest relative of the deceased should avenge 
his death. But as it was an accident, the kins¬ 
man of him who was killed refused to do this. He 
felt it would be unjust, and more than this, he 
dearly loved the man who had done this apparent 
wrong. But he was goaded on by imputations 
of cowardice. At last he took a knife and 
stabbed his friend to the heart. No sooner 
had he done the deed than a terrible 
remorse seized him. He would have given 
all he possessed to undo the crime to which he 
had been persuaded against his will. But it 
was too late. So he took the knife with which 
he had slain his friend, and dug a deep hole on 
the north side of a tree where the sun could 
never shine, and buried it, that it might no 
more remind him of his cruel treachery against 
his friend. And there the knife lay for sixty 
years. When past eighty, and lying upon his- 
death-bed, he told the story to the faithful 
missionary who had taught him of Christ as the 
only Saviour, and bade him go and dig in a par¬ 
ticular spot. He did so, and a few years after¬ 
wards brought the knife to this country, and 
showed it to the writer. Sin unrepented of is a 
terrible thing, but the worst sinner may find 
pardon. 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN^: 

A T AT, IT, OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 
By Jules Verne. 



“The captain’s voice came from the retreating boat.” 
CHAPTER VII.—PREPARATIONS FOR AN ATTACK. 


G reat was the excitement that now pre¬ 
vailed, and the question of an attempt 
to capture the sea-monster became the 
ruling theme of conversation. Mrs. Weldon 
expressed considerable doubt as to the pru¬ 
dence of venturing upon so great a risk 
with such a limited number of hands, but 
when Captain Hull assured her that he had 
more than once successfully attacked a 
whale with a single boat, and that for his 
part he had no fear of failure, she made no 
further remonstrance, and appeared quite 
satisfied. 

Having formed his resolve, the captain 
lost no time in setting about his prelimi¬ 
nary arrangements. He could not really 
conceal from his own mind that the pursuit 
of a finback was always a matter of some 
peril, and he was anxious, accordingly, to 
make every possible provision which fore¬ 
thought could devise against all emergen¬ 
cies. 

Besides her long-boat, which was kept 
between the two masts, the Pilgrim had 
three whale-boats, two of them slung to 
the starboard and larboard davits, and the 
third at the stem, outside the taffrail. 
During the fishing season, when the crew 
was reinforced by a hired complement of 
New Zealand whalemen, all three of these 
boats would be brought at once into requi¬ 
sition, but at present the whole crew of the 
Pilgrim was barely sufficient to man one 


of the three boats. Tom and his friends 
were ready to volunteer their assistance, 
but any offers of service from them were 
necessarily declined; the manipulation of a 
whale-boat can only be entrusted to those 
who are experienced in the work, as a false 
turn of the tiller or a premature stroke of 
the oar may in a moment compromise the 
safety of the whole party. Thus compelled 
to take all his trained sailors with him on 
his venturous expedition, the captain had 
no alternative than to leave his apprentice 
in charge of the schooner during his ab¬ 
sence. Dick’s choice would have been very 
much in favour of taking a share in the 
whale-hunt, but he had the good sense to 
know that the developed strength of a man 
would be of far greater service in the boat, 
and accordingly without a murmur he 
resigned himself to remain behind. 

Of the five sailors who were to man the 
boat, there were four to take the oars, 
whilst Howick the boatswain was to man¬ 
age the oar at the stern, which on these 
occasions generally replaces an ordinary 
rudder, as being quicker in action in the 
event of any of the side oars being dis¬ 
abled. The post of harpooner was of course 
assigned to Captain Hull, to whose lot it 
would consequently fall first to hurl his 
weapon at the whale, then to manage the 
unwinding of the line to which the har- 
j poon was attached, and finally to kill the 


creature by lance wounds when it should 
emerge again from below the sea. 

A method sometimes employed for com¬ 
mencing an attack is to place a sort of 
small cannon on the bows or deck of the 
boat, and to discharge from it either a 
harpoon or some explosive bullets, which 
makG frightful lacerations on the body of 
the victim ; but the Pilgrim was not pro¬ 
vided with apparatus of this description ; , 
not only are all the contrivances of this 
kind very costly and difficult to manage, 
but the fishermen generally are averse to 
innovations, and prefer the old-fashioned 
harpoons. It was with these alone that 
Captain Hull was now about to encounter 
the finback that was lying some four miles 
distant from his ship. 

The weather, promised as favourably as 
could be for the enterprise. The sea was 
calm, and the wind, moreover, was still 
moderating, so that there was no likelihood 
of the schooner drifting away during the 
captain’s absence. 

When the starboard whale-boat had 
been lowered, and the four sailors had 
entered it, Howick passed a couple of har¬ 
poons down to them, and some lances 
which had been carefully sharpened; to 
these were added five coils of stout and 
supple rope, each 600 feet long, for a whale 
when struck often dives so deeply that 
even these lengths of line Knotted together 
are found to be insufficient. After these 
implements of attack had been properly 
stowed in the bows, the crew had only to 
await the pleasure of their captain. 

The Pilgrim, before the sailors left her, 
had been made to heave to, and the yards 
were braced so as to secure her remaining 
as stationary as possible. 

As the time drew near for the captain to 
quit her, he gave a searching look all 
round to satisfy himself that everything 
was in order; he saw that the halyards 
were properly tightened, and the sails 
trimmed as they should be, and then call¬ 
ing the young apprentice to his side, he 
said, 

“Now, Dick, I am going to leave you 
for a few hours; while 1 am away, I hope 
that it will not be necessary for you to 
make any movement whatever. However, 
you must be on the watch. It is not very 
likely, but it is possible that this finback 
may carry us out to some distance. If so, 
you will have to follow; and in that case 
I am sure you may rely upon Tom and his 
friends for assistance.” 

One and all, the negroes assured the 
captain of their willingness to obey Dick’s 
instructions, the sturdy Hercules rolling 
up his capacious shirt-sleeves as if to show 
that he was ready for immediate action. 
The captain went on, 

“The weather is beautifully fine, Dick, 
and I see no prospect of the wind freshen¬ 
ing ; but come what may, I have. one 
direction to give you which I strictly 
enforce. You must not leave the ship. If 
I want you to follow us, I will hoist a flag 
on the boat-hook.” 

“You may trust me, sir,” answered 
Dick; “ and I will keep a good look-out.” 

All right, my lad; keep a cool head 
and a good heart. You are second cap¬ 
tain now, you know. I never heard of 
any one of your age being placed in such a 
post; be a credit to your position! ” 

Dick blushed, and the bright flush that 
rose to his checks spoke more than words. 

“The lad may be trusted,” murmured 
the captain to himself: “he is as modest 
as he is courageous. Yes; he may be 
trusted.” 
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It cannot be denied that the captain was 
not wholly without compunctipn at the step 
he was taking; he was aware of the danger 
to which he was exposing himself, but he 
beguiled himself with the persuasion that 
it was only for a few hours ; and his fisher¬ 
man’s instinct was very keen. It was not 
only for himself; the desire upon the part 
of the crew was almost irresistibly strong 
that every opportunity ought to be 
employed for making the cargo of the 
sohooner equal to her owner’s expectations. 
And so he finally prepared to start. 

‘‘I wish you all success!” said Mrs. 
Weldon. 

“ Many thanks !” he replied. 

Little Jack put in his word, 

“ And you will try and catch the whale 
without hurting him much P” 

“ All right, young gentleman,” answered 
the captain ; ‘ £ he shall hardly feel the tip 
of our fingers ! ” 

“ Sometimes,” said Cousin Benedict, as 
if he had been pondering the expedition in 
relation to his pet science, “ sometimes 
there are strange insects clinging to the 
backs of these great mammifers; do you 
think you are likely to procure me any 
specimens ?” 

“You shall soon have the opportunity of 
investigating for yourself,” was the cap¬ 
tain’s reply. 

* ‘ And you, Tom ; we shall be looking to 
you for help in cutting up our prize, when 
we get it alongside,” continued he. 

“We shall be quite ready, sir,” said the 
negro. 

“ One thing more, Dick,” added the cap¬ 
tain ; “ you .may as well be getting up the 
empty barrels out of the hold; they will be 
all ready.” 

“ It shall be done, sir,” answered Dick, 
promptly. 

If every thing went well it was the inten¬ 
tion that the whale after it had been killed 
should be towed to the side of the schooner, 
where it would be firmly lashed. Then the 
sailors with their feet in spiked shoes would 
get upon its back and proceed to cut the 
blubber, from head to tail, in long strips, 
which would first be divided into lumps 
about a foot and a half square, the lumps 
being subsequently chopped into smaller 
portions capable of being stored away in 
casks. The ordinary rule would be for a 
ship, as soon as the flaying was complete, 
to make its way to land, where the blubber 
could be at once boiled down, an operation 
by which it is reduced by about a third of 
its weight, and by which it yields all its oil, 
the only portion of it which is of any value. 
Under present circumstances, however, 
Captain Hull would not think of melting 
down the blubber until his arrival at Val¬ 
paraiso, and as he was sanguine that the 
wind would soon set in a favourable direc¬ 
tion, he calculated that he should reach 
that port in less than three weeks, a period 
during which his cargo would not be 
deteriorated. 

The latest movement with regard to the 
Pilgrim had been to bring her somewhat 
nearer the spot where the spouts of vapour 
indicated the presence of the coveted prize. 
The creature continued to swim about in 
the reddened waters, opening and shutting 
its huge jaws like an automaton, and 
absorbing at every mouthful whole myriads 
of animalcula. No one entertained a fear 
that it would try to make an escape; it was 
the unanimous verdict that it was ‘ ‘ a 
fighting whale,” and one that would resist 
all attacks to the very end. 

As Captain Hull descended the rope- 
ladder and took his place in the front of 


the boat, Mrs. Weldon and all on board 
renewed their good wishes. 

Dingo stood with his fore-paws upon 
the taffrail, and appeared as much as any 
to be bidding the adventurous party fare¬ 
well. 

When the boat pushed off, those who 
were left on board the Pilgrim made their 
way slowly to the bows, from which the 
most extensive view was to be gained. 

The captain’s voice came from the re¬ 
treating boat, 

“ A sharp look-out, Dick; a sharp look¬ 
out ; one eye on us, one on the ship! ” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied the apprentice. 

By his gestures the captain showed that 
he was under some emotion ; he called out 


again, but the boat had made such head¬ 
way that it was too far off for any words 
to be heard. 

Dingo broke out into a piteous howl. 

The dog was still standing erect, his eye 
upon the boat in the distance. To the 
sailors, ever superstitious, the howling was 
not reassuring. Even Mrs. Weldon was 
startled. 

“Why, Dingo, Dingo,” she exclaimed, 
“ this isn’t the way to encourage your 
friends. Come here, sir; you must behave 
.better than that! ” 

Sinking down on all fours, the animal 
walked slowly up to Mrs. Weldon, and 
began to lick her hand. 

“Ah!” muttered old Tom, shaking his 
head solemnly, “he doesn’t wag his tail at 
all. A bad omen.” 

All at once the dog gave a savage 
growl. 


As she turned her head, Mrs. Weldon 
caught sight of Negoro making his way to 
the forecastle, probably actuated by the 
general spirit of curiosity to follow the 
manoeuvres of the whale-boat. He stopped 
and seized a handspike as soon as he saw r 
the ferocious attitude of the dog. 

The lady was quite unable to pacify the 
animal, which seemed about to fly upon 
the throat of the cook, but Dick Sands 
called out loudly, 

“ Down, Dingo, down ! ” 

The dog obeyed; but it seemed to be- 
with extreme reluctance that he returned 
to Dick’s side; he continued to growl, as 
if still remembering his rage. Negorohad 
turned very pale, and having put down 


the handspike, made his way cautiously 
back to his own quarters. 

“ Hercules,” said Dick, “ I must get you 
to keep your eye upon that man.” 

“ Yes, I will,” he answered, significantly 
clenching his fists. 

Dick took his station at the helm, whence 
he kept an earnest watch upon the whale¬ 
boat, which under the vigorous plying of 
the seamen’s oars had become little more 
than a speck upon the water. 

(To be continued.) 




“I must get you to keep your eye upon that man.” 
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SUCKERS, AND SOME WHO USE 
THEM. 

fine warm summer’s 
day. How jolly it would 
be to have a dip in the 
sea, or in a running 
stream ! Well, a pond 
is better than nothing, 
especially if it is a good 
large one and the water 
tolerably clear. Off we 
go !” 

Oft' they went, the 
master going with them, 
and giving them a word 
or two of caution by 
the way. He had read 
lately of a strange and 
fatal accident which 
had occurred to a man 
when bathing in a pond ; it was a small pond 
too, and he was an expert swimmer. He had 
been exhibiting his skill in diving to some boys 
who stood on the bank, and had remained under 
water a long time, longer than they would have 
thought it possible for any one to hold his 
breath. But at last he remained down so veiy 
long that the boys began to wonder when he 
meant to come up again. A gentleman passing 
near the spot asked the boys what they were 
looking at, and they told him. 

“ How long has he been under water ? ” he 
.asked. 

“ About half an hour,” was the answer. 

“ Half an hour ! ” 

“ Well, a quarter of an hour, at least.” 

“ You don’t mean that! ” 

Yes, they did mean it, and the gentleman lost 
no time in rendering assistance. The diver was 
then found with his feet firmly imbedded in the 
mud or clay at the bottom of the pond. He 
was dead, and all the efforts that could be made 
to revive him were in vain. 

‘ ‘ So you see, boys, there are dangers even in 
a pond, and for those who can swim. Be sure 
of your ground, especially when it is hidden 
from your sight. Look before you leap, whether 
on dry land or in taking a header. ” 

“Well, but I want to know,” says Duffy, 
“ what made his feet stick ? ” 

“ Why the clay, of course,” another answers 
him. “ You are always wanting to know.” 

“Yes, but how?” 

“ The same way that your feet stuck in that 
lane the other day, wdien your shoes came off 
.and you were very near having to walk home 
without them. You are fond of experiments, 
Duffy. That was an experiment which might 
have taught you. ” 

“ It taught me not to make short cuts through 
muddy lanes, but it did not teach me why the 
clay caught hold of my shoes and held them 
fast. Experiments are not of much use unless 
you understand them.” 

“ Nor shoes, unless they under-stand you.” 

“ Oh, don’t; you set my teeth on edge ! ” 

“What do you want to know, Duffy?” 
said the master. 

“ I want to know' why my shoes stuck in the 
clay in Mud Lane the other day.” 

“ I’ll show you. Have any of you ever seen 
a sucker.” 

“Yes, sir,” said a little pale-faced boj^, who 
smelt of peppermint; “I have got some suckers 
in my pocket. Will you have one ? ” 

He took out a bull’s-eye from the warm, 
sticky receptacle which he had mentioned, and 
offered it to the master with a look of pleasure, 
and was surprised to find that all except the 
master laughed at him. 

“Thank you all the same,” said the latter, 
“ but that’s not the sort of sucker I want.” 

A shoemaker’s shop was at hand, and there 
the master procured a circular piece of leather, 
to the centre of which he fastened a stout string. 
Having soaked the leather in water to make it 
soft, he pressed it with his feet upon a flat stone ; 
the leather stack to the stone, and by pulling 
■fehe string he lifted the stone, which w T as large 
and heavy, from the ground. 

“I have often done that,” said one of the 
boys. “ It’s only a sucker; that’s all.” 


“Yes,” said the master, “and that poor 
man’s feet were only suckers, and Duffy’s shoes 
were only suckers. The clay did not hold 
them—they held the clay : just as this piece of 
leather holds the stone.” 

“ But how is it ? ” said Duffy. “ That’s what 
I want to know.” 

“And that is what I am going to tell you. 
You have heard something lately about gravi¬ 
tation, and you know that the earth attracts all 
things towards itself—the ah*, as well as more 
substantial bodies. The weight of the atmo¬ 
sphere is about fourteen pounds to the square 
inch ; this piece of leather is soft, and fits close 
to the stone ; it is wet, and that prevents the 
air from getting under it. Now, what is it that 
holds the leather down to the stone ? ” 

“ The air pressing downwards upon it.” 

“ Right. Now lift the sucker : the stone 
comes with it. What is it that holds the stone 
up to the leather ? ” 

“ The air beneath it pressing upwards.” 

“ Right again ! And -what was it that held 
your shoes to the ground in mud lane ? ” 

“ The ail* of course ; I see it now.” 

“ Yes ; and if your feet had been as close to 
the leather inside your shoes as the leather was 
to the clay, so that no air could have got be¬ 
tween, you would have been fixed to the shoes, 
as your shoes were to the lane.” 

“ That would have been awkward. But how 
did that poor man’s feet stick to the bottom of 
the pond ? There was no air down there.” 

“No; but the air pressed upon the w*ater, 
and the water upon his feet ; so it came to the 
same thing. Unfortunately, he had no shoes 
on, so he could not disengage himself as you did.” 

“And is it the air that makes things stick 
together generally ? ” 

‘ ‘ Certainly not. I must tell you about that 
another time. It is hardly correct to say in this 
case that the leather ‘sticks ’ to the stone. It 
is pressed against it, just as I press a sheet of 
paper to the table by laying the weight of my 
hand upon it. When I lift my hand the paper 
is free ; so if the air were lifted from the sucker, 
as it might be by placing it under the receiver 
of an air-pump, the stone would be released. 
There is no stickiness in either case, nothing 
but pressure. 

“ Observe now, when I begin to lift the sucker, 
the leather rises a little in the centre; that 
makes a vacuum between the leather and the 
stone. The more I pull the greater the vacuum 
becomes ; and when the resistance of the vacuum 
equals the weight of the stone, the stone is lifted. ” 

‘ ‘ Then there is no sucking after all, though 
it is called a sucker ? ” 

‘ ‘ I don’t know that you could have a better 
name for it. Some people say that there is no 
such thing as suction. But the effect is visible 
in a thousand different w T ays, and it is produced 
by drawing away the air from the substance 
acted upon. Flies walk upon the window pane, 
or on the ceiling, by the help of suckers in their 
feet. The suckers are very numerous, and are 
opened and closed in succession with such rapidity 
that the fly seems to glide along, yet it never 
quits its hold, but keeps some of the suckers 
closed while the others open. If you were to 
apply a powerful microscope to the opposite side 
of the glass, where the fly’s feet are presented to 
view, you would be able to observe the process. 

“ There is a species of lizard, weighing four or 
five pounds, which runs up and down the 
smooth walls of a house by the same process. 

“You have seen pictures of the walrus, I 
dare say. It is a kind of seal, but grows some¬ 
times to the size of a large ox. It clambers 
about over the icebergs in the Northern regions, 
going up and down the steepest slopes or 
‘ slides ’ without slipping. How do you think 
it is enabled to do that ?” 

‘ ‘ It has sharp nails in its feet, I suppose. ” 

“ Sharp nails ? Such as the blacksmith puts 
into a horse’s shoes in frosty weather ? Is that 
what you mean ? ” 

“Well done, Duffy ! Or perhaps they w T ear 
spikes, as we do, for cricketing. I wonder where 
they get them ? ” 

It was a schoolfellow who said this. 

“ I d'id not mean that sort of nails ; I meant 
claws, of course,” Duffy answered. 


“ What do you say to suckers ? The feet of 
the walrus are so formed that they can exclude 
the air from under them, and thus form a 
vacuum. The smoothness of the ice becomes a 
help to them in this way ; and they can cling to 
it as a fly does to glass.” 

“ I wish I could see them do it.” 

“You can see the same thing every day—a 
creature climbing up a wall and carrying his 
house with him.” 

“ You mean a snail.” 

“ Yes ; the snail makes a vacuum in his shell, 
and then the ail* presses him to the wall up 
which he crawls. Take hold of a snail sud¬ 
denly, and you will find him easy to remove ; 
but give him time to fix himself and he will 
stick tight, and come off at last with a little 
squeak, caused by the air rushing into the 
vacuum he had made. 

“Limpets fix themselves in like manner to 
the rocks under water; and there are a great 
number of fishes which do the same. 

‘ ‘ There is one in particular, called a sucking 
fish, which carries its sucker upon its head, as a 
boy does his cap ; only it is a fixture in the 
fish’s case. The sucker is a disk with a broad 
flexible edge to it, not unlike the leather sucker 
we have been experimenting with. The fish 
fastens itself by the crown of its head to any 
object, such as a ship’s bottom, or to another 
and larger fish—a -whale or a shark—so firmly 
that it is almost impossible to remove it. It 
will be torn to pieces rather than relax its 
hold. On the shores of the Mozambique it is 
said that these fish are made use of to catch 
turtle. A line is fastened by a ring round the 
sucking-fish, near its tail; and it is then carried 
out in a boat and dropped into the sea near a 
sleeping turtle ; it fastens itself by its head to 
the turtle ; and sticks to it tightly while the 
boatmen haul them both in together. 

“ You have all heard of the octopus ? It has 
eight arms or legs, which are six times as long 
as its body ; and each of these is furnished with 
120 pairs of suckers. Some of these creatures 
are of great size ; and it is said that boats have 
been seized and dragged under water by them ; 
but you need not believe that unless you like. 

“ It is also said that a sucking-fish of some 
sort fastened itself to the praetorian ship of 
Anthony at the battle of Actium and stopped it, 
so that he lost the battle; but you need not 
believe that either unless you like, though it is 
Pliny who tells the story.” 

“It would take a good many sucking-fishes 
to stop one of our ironclad rams, when going at 
full speed against the enemy.” 

“ Yes ; but they had no steam in An-thony’s 
days. Still, it would take a good large fish to 
stop three or four hundred rowers. Pliny, 
however, speaks of it as if it were a charm, a 
kind of natural magic, acting irrespective of 
any other force ; and in that case it could stop 
an ironclad at full speed as easily as it did (or 
did not) stop Anthony’s trireme. 

“ The fishermen on the coast of Normandy 
assert that men have been drowned by octopuses, 
which is much more intelligible ; as by attach¬ 
ing their long arms to a swimmer they might 
impede his movements and prevent him from 
keeping himself above water.” 

“Are there any other animals that use 
suckers ? ” 

“Yes, a great many. A calf makes a sucker 
with its mouth when it draws the milk from the 
cow ; and there is an American milking machine 
made to imitate this action. The air is ex¬ 
hausted in the one case by the muscular action 
of the calf, and in the other by the mechanism 
of the instrument, and the milk is forced in to 
fill up the vacuum. 

‘ 1 Look at that little baby in the perambulator, 
with its bottle. It presses its lips round the 
mouthpiece, and then draws in the air ; that 
makes a vacuum in the pipe, and the air press¬ 
ing upon the surrounding milk in the bottle 
forces it up into the child’s mouth. 

“ A suction-pump is made on the same prin¬ 
ciple. By the action of the handle the air is 
lifted from the surface of the water in the pipe. 
The water is pressed up to fill the vacuum, and, 
by the help of two valves opening upwards, this 
action is repeated until the water is raised as 
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high as the weight of the air can force it, which 
is about 32 feet. 

“Some of.you know liow to suck eggs. I 
•don’t wish to encourage you to rob birds-nests, 
but when you want to draw out the contents of 
an egg without spoiling the shell, how do you 
manage it ? ” 

“ 1 make a hole at each end ; one to suck 
through and the other for the air to come in at 
to force the yolk cut. ” 

‘ ‘ In other words you create a vacuum at one 
end, and the pressure of the atmosphere at the 
other completes the business. 

“ So if you try to drink out of a bottle, you 
must let the air enter or you will not succeed. 
You may make a vacuum by suction, but that 
will not bring the contents into your mouth. 

: And now what is it that causes all these 
effects of suction, as we call it ? What is the 
real agent that enables a fly to creep upon the 
•ceiling, or a sucking-fish to fasten itself to a 
ship, or a limpet to cling to a rock, or a baby 
to drink out of a bottle, or a calf to draw milk 
from its mother’s teats ? ” 

“ The pressure of the air.” 

44 And what causes the pressure of the air ? ” 

“ The attraction of the earth.” 

“Yes; gravitation is the cause of all these 
various results. And that is the force which 
keeps the earth and the planets in their proper 
places ; which causes the tides of the ocean, and 
all the most wonderful phenomena of the 
universe. Nothing is too great for it, and 
nothing too little, ordered as it is by Him who 
rules over all. 

“Now, here we are at the waterside, and 
.gravitation will help you to take a good header 
downwards; it will also help to bring you up 
again to the surface, in the same way that it 
makes a balloon rise through the air.” 

MEDALS AND DECORATIONS OF 
MERIT. 

{Continued from page 91.) 

N 1650, on the 3rd September, Cromwell 
defeated the Scotch army at Dunbar, upon 
which the Parliament voted small gold and 
large silver medals to the officers and soldiers of 
the Parliamentary army. This medal was oval 
in shape, and the first known to have been dis¬ 
tributed generally to the British army. Obverse, 
bust of Cromwell in arnaour ; in the distance is 
seen the charge of his Ironsides; “Word at 
Dunbar, the Lord of Hosts, Septr. ye 3rd, 
1650 ; ” reverse, the House of Commons sitting. 

The first medal given to be worn on public 
occasions suspended from a ribbon was one 
voted and awarded to the militia and volun¬ 
teers of the Island of St. Vincent, by General 
Young and the Legislative Assembly, for sup¬ 
pressing the insurrection of the Caribbean 
Indians, who were compelled to submit to his 
Majesty’s forces on the 20th February, 1773. 
The 14th, 31st, and 70th Regiments also took 
part in the campaign. This medal was worn 
with a red ribbon. Obverse : Bust of George in 
in armour ; 44 Georgius m. M. B. Rex.” Re¬ 
verse : Britannia, standing with her right hand 
resting upon a shield, a sprig of olive in her 
left, which she offers to a Carib who has laid 
down liis arms ; “ Peace and prosperity to St. 
Vincent;” the date, “mdccxxiii.” in the 
mrgue. Medals for the various wars were 
Tularly given to the soldiers engaged after this. 
*)n the 1st November, 1775, a meeting of the 
mitten of the Royal Humane Society took 
\ and after the several designs for the pro- 
’ medal for the recognition of gallantry in 
life from drowning had been carefully 
ed, it was decided that the design of the 
» U\ Watkinson be accepted, and this 
s u the medal of the Society ever since. 

is Pingo was the engraver employed to 
lie, and he was paid for Jiis work as 

c® iving the die. . . . 52 10 0 

ials and workmanship, g 

ot uding medals . . . 50 15 111 

- 

£103 5 11| 


A large sum for the work in those days ; and the. 
medal is not a very remarkable work of art, as 
can be seen from some of the old ones now 
extant ; indeed, ten pounds would have been 
quite enough for it, as compared with the prices 
of the present day. In the days of its first in¬ 
stitution the medals were given to medical men 
for their successful and persevering efforts to 
restore suspended animation, and most de¬ 
servedly so, as in some instances which have 
been recorded marvellous success has attended 
the long-continued efforts to restore life. 

The medals of the Royal Humane Society are 
very much sought after by naval and military 
men and civilians, especially since they have 
been recognised by the "War Office and 
Admiralty, and soldiers and sailors may wear 
them as well as war medals, but on the right 
breast. In granting these medals, great care is 
taken that the evidence is clear upon all the 
points which may show the gallantry of the 
claimant, and a reward such as meets the case is 
given. These rewards are gold, silver, and 
bronze medals and clasps, illuminated testi¬ 
monials of vellum and parchment, and various 
amounts of money rewards. The effect of this 
medal has been most beneficial in causing 
people to the more readily try to save some 
fellow-creature in danger. Let me now describe 
in detail the medal of the Royal Humane 
Society, which we showed in our illustration 
last week. 

Flame having been used both by the ancients 
and moderns as the emblem of life, and its ex¬ 
tinction as the symbol of death, the front of 
the medal represents a boy blowing an ex¬ 
tinguished torch, in the hope, as expressed by 
the motto, “ Lateat scintillula forsan ”—Perad- 
venture a little spark may yet lie hid. This 
design appears applicable both to the person 
apparently dead and to the one who endea¬ 
vours to resuscitate him. Under the device 
is the following inscription abbreviated:— 
“ Societas Londmi in resuscitationem insti- 
tuta, mdcclxxiv ” — The (Royal Humane) 
Society established in London for the recovery of 
persons in a state of suspended animation, 1774. 

The reverse of the medal exhibits a civic 
wreath, which was the Roman reward for saving 
life. The inscription round it expresses the 
merit which obtains this honour from the 
Society : 4 4 Hoc pretium cive servato tulit ”—He 
has obtained this reward for having saved the 
life of a citizen. The blank space within the 
wreath is left for the name of the person to 
whom the medal is presented and the date of 
his exertions, which is engraved with the follow¬ 
ing inscription abbreviated : 44 Yitam observa- 
tam dono dedit Societas Regia Humana ”—The 
Royal Humane Society presented this gift for 
saving life. 

There is a second reverse to the Society’s medal, 
with the civic wreath only, which is used when 
the medal is presented to persons who have 
endeavoured to save the life of others at the 
risk of their own, but without success ; the 
inscription, with the name, runs thus: 44 Vita 
periculo exposita dono dedit Societas Regia 
Humana ’’—The Royal Humane Society pre¬ 
sented this to-, his life having been ex¬ 

posed to danger. 

In subsequent papers we shall give particulars 
of lads by whom this medal is held, and also of 
the exploits by which they won it. 

-- 

DRAUGHTS.. 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author of “ Manly Games for Boys ” etc., etc. 

PART VII.—THE MOVE. 

I F each player had equal skill, and. each nade 

the proper move, then the player whe took 
the first move would win. This sentence s< unds 
like a truism, but it is. open to argu nent. 
Throughout every game it is important to snow 
which°of the two players 44 has the move”- -that 
is the power to fix his adversary man for n in on 
every available square. The first move ; of a 
game do not directly affect its final resulbut 
when tli e men have become fewer and fewer, n is oi 


the greatest consequence to know on which side 
lies the forcing power. To make this plain, place 
a white man on square 4, the top right-hand 
comer, and a black man on square 30, the 
second from the left in the lowermost row of 
squares. Black, having to play, moves from 
30 to 26, and do what he may, white must be 
stopped at square 19. Try it. White, having 
to play first, cannot, on the contrary, prevent his 
opponent from making a king. This simply 
shows the theory of Having the Move. 

To discover whether you Have the Move, 
several plans are at your service. The easiest is 
this : Count one for each man of both colours 
which stand on columns having a white square 
at the foot. If it is your turn, and the total of 
the addition be odd, you Have the Move ; if it is 
your opponent’s turn to play, the move is with 
him. 

Place the men as in the following diagram, 
and you will soon find that either colour moving 
first has the move, and therefore ought to win. 



The Move.—Either colour to play first and 
Have the Move. 


Another Plan , by some considered more cer¬ 
tain, is this :— 

If you desire to know if any one of your men 
has tire move of any man on the other side, 
examine the position of both. If there is a 
black square on the right angle under his man 
you Have the Move. For instance, you have a 
black man on 80, and white has a man on 3. The 
right angle is the black Square between 31 and 32. 
With your man on square 29 or 31 the right 
angle would be found on the black squares on 
one or other side of the straight line below the 
white man, and he, therefore, would Have the 
Move. The value of this plan is that it holds 
good with any number of men. 



CHESS. 


Problem No. 41. 

By Miss.M. Budge. 
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Problem No. 42. 

By W. COATES. 

| BLACK. | 



SOLUTIONS. 

(See last Volume.) 

No. 20.—1, K dG, K e8. 2, K e6, K f8. 3, K fG, 
K g8. 4, M g5, K li7. 5, 31 h5, Kg8. 6, M g5, K f8. 7, 
M h5, K e8. 8, K eG, and thus the moves are repeated. 
No. 21.—1, L f3, K gl. 2, L e3, M f2. 3. L g3, M h g2. 

4, L e3, K fl. 5, L d3, K gl. 6. L e3, K hi. 7, L hG, 

Mh2. 8, Lc6, Kgl. 9, Lg6, Mfg2. 10, L b6, K 111. 
11, L c6, and so on. With the K on gl, black wins 
thus 1, M hi, L b8. 2, K f2, K b2. 3, K e3, K c3. 

4, M cl, K b4. 5, M bl, K c5. 6. M b8. No. 22.—1, 

K b3, K e2. 2, P c4, K f3. 3, P c5, P g4. 4, P c6, 

P h3. 5, P c7, P h2. G, P c8 L, P hi L. No. 23.— 

1, N al, K al (should he play the P c7 instead, he 
would lose). 2, K cl, P c6 (he would lose by moving 
the P two steps, but had white played 2, K c2, then he 
would have answered P c5). 3, K c2, P c5. 4, K cl, 
P c4. 5, K c2. P c3. 6, K cl, P g5. 7, P g5 (moving 

to h5 would lose his game), P c2. 8, K c2, stalemate. 

No. 24. -1, L g5, M g5. 2, P g5, P h2. 3, P g6, K h3 

4, P g7, P h4. 5, P g8 N or 0, and the black K moves 
on to a8, where it cannot be mated. (White could not 
promote the P on g8 to L or M, for black would have; 
been stalemated.) No. 25.—1, L d7, K g8. 2, L eG 

K g7. 3, K f4, N h7. 4, L d7, K g6. 5, L e8, K g7 

6. K g4, N gG. 7, L e6, N h7. 8, L d7, K g6. 9, L eS. 
K g7. 10, K h5, N f5. 11, L a4, N g6; even game 

No. 20.— 1, L eG, K g7. 2, K f3, 0 h7. 3, K g4, 0 f8 
4, L d6, K f7. 5, L d5, K g7. 6, Iv g5, 0 li7. No. 27.— 
The K remains on the three squares c5, dG, and d4 
No. 28.—1, P c8 0, K a8. 2, 0 b6, K a7, perpetual 

check. No. 29.- -The L continues to check on e4, a4 
and e8. No. 30.—1, M a7, K a7. 2, 0 d5, K a8. 3] 

0 b6, K a7. 4, 0 e5, etc. No 31.-1, K f2, 0 f6, and 
back again. No. 32.—1, N d2, P g2. 2, N a5, P gl L 
or 0. 3, P b4, any move. 4, Stalemate. No. 33.— 

1, L f8, K li7. 2, L h8, K gG. 3, L h7, K f6. 4, L gG 

K e7. 5, L fG, K d7. 6, L d8, K c6. 7, L c7, K b5. 

8, L a5, K c6. 9, L c7; perpetual check or stalemate. 
No. 34.—Whatever white moves, black remains stale¬ 
mated. No. 35.—The same as before. No. 36 —1 
P e8 0, K hG (or Q,- R). 2, 0 f7, K h5. 3, O f6, L fG 

4, K fG. (Q) K g8. 2, 0 fG, K h8. 3, 0 f7, K g7. 4, 

0 e8, K g8. 5, 016, perpetual check, or if L takes 0, 
then K takes L, and there remains insufficient force 
fora win. (R)KhS. 2, 0 f7, K li7. 3, O fG, as under 
Q. jNo. 37- — J . E. Ciirtis has sent a second solution, 
commencing 1, M (d4) d5, K e4. 2, 0 fG, M fG. 3 M fG 
and 4, L mates ; or if 2,—IC f4, then 3; L d2, and 4 L 

J —which is prevented by the removal of the PhG 
and the 0 li8, and placing the O.on hG, so that thus 
the intended solution remains intact as follows -—1 
? & 6, F s > T > u )- 2 > L b3 > L b3 (Y W, X)! 

l> ° JIde. (V) .0 b3. 3, M e4, K d5. 

t 7 o FY) £ c4> 3 > L e3 > 0 e4 - 4 > L e4. (X) 

4 ’ Lf2 ' 00 R d5. 4, 0 c7. 

0 o f5 - 2 > bf 3. O d4. 3, L e3, O e4. 4, L e4.—(R) 
? 2 A L el » N e2 - 3 > L e2 > 0 64. 4, L e4.—(S) Ng5. 

>r : ^Q b3 , Q P t 6 r?* L e6 ’ 0 e6, 4 > M e4 ( or M d5 )- (Z) 

5. e3 - 3 > t L ? 3 V° e4 - 4 » M e4 *—(T) N d3. 2, L el 

Sx e4, „ 3 f L ® 4 ’ 9 ® 4 - 4 > M e4.-(U) M gG. 2, L f3, P dG 
( Y'n 3 V L ( Z ) p cG - 3, E f4.—Solved by R. W 
of C. Iso. 38.—1, O f4, any move. 2, 0 mates. 


To Chess Correspondents. 

iS , i ym . 0U S'h~ App1 ^ t0 the p ev. C. E. Rank 
Ma J vern > w v bo > no doubt, will inform i 
about the secretary of the association. This "enl 
man is the editor of the “ Chess Player’s Chroffic 

London, .1C., and by T. Murray and Son 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 

Neorani. —Problem No. 39, on page 15, in No 38 c 

w/ 0 ? Say ’ n i 0t be solve d by 1, 31 hG, for Biack ^ 
not play such a weak move as 0 b5, or to f5 but v 
defend himself by moving the 0 to eS or to f7. . 

t e hf y rememW the positions Of : 
? uct Bs at the commencement of a game bv bp 

that >ou a white square at jn 

™fo“?r ° rner> a " d that the 1>s *■»*on th 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

SOME POPULAR SAYINGS ILLUS¬ 
TRATED. 




“ Pride goeth before a Fall.” 

1 .—“ Surely I am now old enough to be my 
own master ! ” 



2-—But thp event proved him mistaken. 


Correspanbcncc, 


H ’ u’ (Greenwich.)—Orders for covers for bindii 

should be given to a local bookseller. The price 
stated m previous numbers. 

A pe’titIons GirlS may compete for the Prize Essay Coi 

W. N. STOOT.—Fowl-keeping will have its turn. 

S. H.—The drawing may be done in chalk if you like. 

wil1 “Dalmatian Insect Powder" 
first-rate agent for destroying green-fly on plant 
Apply it by blowing it on the infested plant or i 


the case of small hot-houses, by impregnating the air 
with a moderate quantity. It is perfectly harmless 
to animals^of all kinds, and may be obtained from 
any respectable chemist at 4d. or 6d. per oz. If the 
plant has suffered much from the insect, water with 
a solution of ammonium sulphate of the strength of 
1 oz. to a pint of water. 

H. W. C., who says he has n good health, is not sickly, 
and has rosy cheeks," who “ eats porridge and drinks 
milk," and has an affection for stale bread and chops, 
wishes to know' “ how to get strong in his arms and 
legs !" He “ most ardently wishes to become muscu¬ 
lar,’’ and seeks our advice to that end. He says that 
he does not play cricket or football much, and there 

, perhaps may lie the secret of his muscular weakness. 
But, if “ H. W. C." is not strong in limb, his very nice 
and well-phrased note shows that he is not weak in 
the head ! 

C. 3V.—1. Any good bookseller in your own town 
would be able to get you a w'ork on hydraulics. 2. 
We have no recipe just at hand for dressing jack¬ 
lines. 

Allen G. Williams.—A football jersey that would fit 
a youth of about sixteen should cost from four to six 
shillings, according to quality. 

J. Myers asks if any of our readers can give him 
information respecting the pantograph. As to 
microscopes, very much knowledge may be gained, 
even by the “inferior" instrument which he pos¬ 
sesses. The “ seeing eye ” can do wonders. 

T. L.—A very good book on geology is J. E. Taylor’s 
“Geological Stories,” published by Hardwicke, 192, 
Piccadilly, London. 

Peacock and A Constant Subscriber.—F requently 
bathing the extremities in strong w r arm salt and 
water will prevent chilblains; as these painful swell¬ 
ings are caused by stagnation of the blood, friction 
on every opportunity is advisable. 

T. E. R. (Kingsland), who cannot get a piece of pine- 
w'ood at the timber-yards in his neighbourhood, 
should state his want to a good cabinet-maker. 


X. Y. Z.—We cannot identify your coin by any exam¬ 
ple in our possession. Take it to the Numismatical 
Department of the British Aluseum, and compare it 
with the coins there, or perhaps one of the officials 
could tell you what it is. 

Xenophon.— Lempriere’s, or any other classical dic¬ 
tionary, will tell you all about Pyramus and Thisbfc. 


W. H. and J. H. W., two young gentlemen who wish 
to “ make gUDpow’der," are advised not to attempt 
the task. Thanks for good wishes. 

Aeronaut should write direct to Mr. Statham about 
his Montgolfier balloons. 

Bill Rayner. — The physical defect you mention 
would not, we should imagine, be ny hindrance to 
your becoming a soldier, if you were otherwise 
qualified. 


J. J. Walker. —Write to any of the large shipping 
firms, whose addresses may be found in the London 
Directory. 


J. E. Cooper, if he is at all clever, could doubtless in 
time construct some sort of a “tourist telescope," 
but he would find it cheaper and better to buy one. 

Constant Reader.—R ead Mr. Browning’s poem, 
“How they brought the good news from Ghent to 
Aix," in Boy’s Own Paper, Vol. I., page 151. Why- 
use such a hackneyed nom de plume ? 

Anxious.—S alts of lemon, which may be bought of any 
chemist, will take stains out of cotton. 

C. Calkin and G. F. 31.— 1. Geraniums are frequently 
preserved during the winter months by being taken 
out of the pots and hung, with such mould as adheres 
to them after being gently shaken, root upwards, in 
a dry place to which frost does not penetrate. 2. 
The first number of the Girl’s Own Paper will pro¬ 
bably appear before Christmas. 


Victor Kingston and others will doubtless find their 
wishes in regard to articles on football and bicycling 
realised in due course. 

W. H. F. and C. S.—The articles you refer to were “of 
interest to the general reader,” or they would iiofe 
have been inserted. 

F. S. T. B.— 1. Inquire for the Andalusian, or ram 
rabbit, at the nearest rabbit dealer’s. 2. “ Through 
the Dark Continent,” by Stanley, is published by 
Sampson Low and Co., 188, Fleet Street. 

Edward Coleman.—A moderate but not scanty meal 
is the best preparation for a paper-chase. 

Multum in Parvo should consult our first part for 
articles on skating. p 

E -. w ; p -~Admiral Byng was charged with neglect of 
\F ty a ^* Dgage T ient with tlle French off Minorca 
3Iay 20,1/56, condemned for an error of judgment 
°J1 board the Monarch, off Spithead, Marc 1 

a de^torabfe e?ror °“ " n ° W Senerally regarded 0 

P> P ;J|f~ A11 . the . ba ck numbers of the Boy’s Ow 
Paper are m print. Order them from the neare 
bookseller at once. If you buy the weekly numbej 
?hp aof 1S< Vt he month !y illustrations, price ninepec 
the set. These are given with the monthly parts. 

T Y?‘i 110 other mode of curing a dog 

bad habits than by patient tuition. If he is as sensi 
as dogs generally are, he will soon understand y 
displeasure when he does wrong. y 
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It cannot be denied that the captain was 
not wholly without compunctipn at the step 
he was taking; he was aware of the danger 
to which he was exposing himself, but he 
beguiled himself with the persuasion that 
it was only for a few hours ; and his fisher¬ 
man’s instinct was very keen. It was not 
only for himself ; the desire upon the part 
of the crew was almost irresistibly strong 
that every opportunity ought to be 
employed for making the cargo of the 
sohooner equal to her owner’s expectations. 
And so he finally prepared to start. 

“ I wish you all success!” said Mrs. 
Weldon. 

“ Many thanks !” he replied. 

Little Jack put in his word, 

“ And you will try and catch the whale 
without hurting him much P ” 

“ All right, young gentleman,” answered 
the captain; “ he shall hardly feel the tip 
of our fingers ! ” 

“ Sometimes,” said Cousin Benedict, as 
if he had been pondering the expedition in 
relation to his pet science, “ sometimes 
there are strange insects clinging to the 
backs of these great mammifers; do you 
think you are likely to procure me any 
specimens ?” 

“You shall soon have the opportunity of 
investigating for yourself,” was the cap¬ 
tain’s reply. 

“ And you, Tom ; we shall be looking to 
you for help in cutting up our prize, when 
we get it alongside,” continued he. 

“We shall be quite ready, sir,” said the 
negro. 

“ One thing more, Dick,” added the cap¬ 
tain ; ‘ ‘ you .may as well be getting up the 
empty barrels out of the hold; they will be 
all ready.” 

“ It shall be done, sir,” answered Dick, 
promptly. 

If every thing went well it was the inten¬ 
tion that the whale after it had been killed 
should be towed to the side of the schooner, 
where it would be firmly lashed. Then the 
sailors -with their feet in spiked shoes would 
get upon its back and proceed to cut the 
blubber, from head to tail, in long strips, 
which would first be divided into lumps 
about a foot and a 'half square, the lumps 
being subsequently chopped into smaller 
portions capable of being stored away in 
casks. The ordinary rule would be for a 
ship, as soon as the flaying was complete, 
to make its way to land, where the blubber 
could be at once boiled down, an operation 
by which it is reduced by about a third of 
its weight, and by which it yields all its oil, 
the only portion of it which is of any value. 
Under present circumstances, however, 
Captain Hull would not think of melting 
down the blubber until his arrival at Val¬ 
paraiso, and as he was sanguine that the 
wind would soon set in a favourable direc¬ 
tion, he calculated that he should reach 
that port in less than three weeks, a period 
during which his cargo w r ould not be 
deteriorated. 

The latest movement with regard to the 
Pilgrim had been to bring her somewhat 
nearer the spot where the spouts of vapour 
indicated the presence of the coveted prize. 
The creature continued to swim about in 
the reddened waters, opening and shutting 
its huge jaws like an automaton, and 
absorbing at every mouthful whole myriads 
of animalcula. No one entertained a fear 
that it would try to make an escape; it was 
the unanimous verdict that it was * ‘ a 
fighting whale,” and one that would resist 
all attacks to the very end. 

As Captain Hull descended the rope- 
ladder and took his place in the front of 


the boat, Mrs. Weldon and all on board 
renewed their good wishes. 

Dingo stood with his fore-paws upon 
the taffrail, and appeared as much as any 
to be bidding the adventurous party fare¬ 
well. 

When the boat pushed off, those who 
were left on board the Pilgrim made their 
way slowly to the bows, from which the 
most extensive view was to be gained. 

The captain’s voice came from the re¬ 
treating boat, 

“ A sharp look-out, Dick ; a sharp look¬ 
out ; one eye on us, one on the ship ! ” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied the apprentice. 

By his gestures the captain showed that 
he was under some emotion ; he called out 


again, but the boat had made such head¬ 
way that it was too far off for any words 
to be heard. 

Dingo broke out into a piteous howl. 

The dog was still standing erect, his eye 
upon the boat in the distance. To the 
sailors, ever superstitious, the howling was 
not reassuring. Even Mrs. Weldon was 
startled. 

“Why, Dingo, Dingo,” she exclaimed, 
“ this isn’t the way to encourage your 
friends. Come here, sir; you must behave 
.better than that! ” 

Sinking down on all fours, the animal 
walked slowly up to Mrs. Weldon, and 
began to lick her hand. 

“Ah!” muttered old Tom, shaking his 
head solemnly, “he doesn’t wag his tail at 
all. A bad omen.” 

All at once the dog gave a savage 
growl. 


As she turned her head, Mrs. Weldon 
caught sight of Negoro making his way to 
the forecastle, probably actuated by the 
general spirit of curiosity to follow the 
manoeuvres of the whale-boat. He stopped 
and seized a handspike as soon as he saw T 
the ferocious attitude of the dog. 

The lady was quite unable to pacify the 
animal, which seemed about to fly upon 
the throat of the cook, but Dick Sands 
called out loudly, 

“ Down, Dingo, down ! ” 

The dog obeyed; but it seemed to be* 
with extreme reluctance that he returned 
to Dick’s side; he continued to growl, as 
if still remembering his rage. Negorohad 
turned very pale, and having put down 


the handspike, made his way cautiously 
back to his own quarters. 

“ Hercules,” said Dick, “ I must get you 
to keep your eye upon that man.” 

“ Yes, I will,” he answered, significantly 
clenching his fists. 

Dick took his station at the helm, whence 
he kept an earnest watch upon the whale¬ 
boat, which under the vigorous plying of 
the seamen’s oars had become little more 
than a speck upon the water. 

(To be continued.) 




“I must get you to keep your eye upon that man.” 
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SUCKERS, AHD SOME WHO USE 
THEM. 

fine warm summer’s 
day. Ho w j oily it would 
"be to have a dip in the 
sea, or in a running 
stream ! Well, a pond 
is better than nothing, 
especially if it is a good 
large one and the water 
tolerably clear. Off we 

go!” 

Off they went, the 
master going with them, 
and giving them a word 
or two of caution by 
the way. He had read 
lately of a strange and 
fatal accident which 
had occurred to a man 
when bathing in a pond ; it was a small pond 
too, and he was an expert swimmer. He had 
been exhibiting his skill in diving to some boys 
who stood on the bank, and had remained under 
water a long time, longer than they would have 
thought it possible for any one to hold his 
breath. But at last ho remained down so very 
long that the boys began to wonder when he 
meant to come up again. A gentleman passing 
near the spot asked the boys what they were 
looking at, and they told him. 

“ How long has he been under water ? ” he 
asked. 

“ About half an hour,” was the answer. 

“ Half an hour ! ” 

“ Well, a quarter of an hour, at least.” 

“ You don’t mean that! ” 

Yes, they did mean it, and the gentleman lost 
no time in rendering assistance. The diver was 
Then found with his feet firmly imbedded in the 
mud or clay at the bottom of the pond. He 
was dead, and all the efforts that could be made 
to revive him were in vain. 

“ So you see, boys, there are dangers even in 
a pond, and for those who can swum. Be sure 
of your ground, especially when it is liidden 
from your sight. Look before you leap, whether 
on dry land or in taking a header. ” 

“Well, but I want to know,” says Duffy, 
“what made his feet stick ? ” 

“ Why the clay, of course,” another answers 
him. “You are always wanting to know.” 

“ Yes, but how ? ” 

“The same way that your feet stuck in that 
lane the other day, when your shoes came off 
and you were very near having to walk home 
without them. You are fond of experiments, 
Duffy. That was an experiment which might 
have taught you. ” 

“ It taught me not to make short cuts through 
muddy lanes, but it did not teach me why the 
clay caught hold of my shoes and held them 
fast. Experiments are not of much use unless 
you understand them.” 

“ Nor shoes, unless they under-stand you.” 

“ Oh, don’t; you set my teeth on edge ! ” 

“What do you want to know, Duffy?” 
said the master. 

“ I want to know why my shoes stuck in the 
clay in Mud Lane the other day.” 

“ I’ll show you. Have any of you ever seen 
a sucker.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said a little pale-faced boj 7- , who 
smelt of peppermint; “ I have got some suckers 
in my pocket. Will you have one ? ” 

He took out a bull’s-eye from the warm, 
sticky receptacle which he had mentioned, and 
offered it to the master with a look of pleasure, 
and was surprised to find that all except the 
master laughed at him. 

“ Thank you all the same,” said the latter, 
“ but that’s not the sort of sucker I want.” 

A shoemaker’s shop was at hand, and there 
the master procured a circular piece of leather, 
to the centre of which he fastened a stout string. 
Having soaked the leather in water to make it 
soft, lie pressed it with his feet upon a flat stone ; 
the leather stack to the stone, and by pulling 
tiie string he lifted the stone, which was large 
and heavy, from the ground. 

“I have often done that,” said one of the 
boys. “ It’s only a sucker; that’s all.” 


“Yes,” said the master, “and that poor 
man’s feet were only suckers, and Duffy’s shoes 
were only suckers. The clay did not hold 
them—they held the clay : just as this piece of 
leather holds the stone.” 

“ But how is it ? ” said Duffy. “ That’s what 
I want to know.” 

“And that is wdiat I am going to tell you. 
You have heard something lately about gravi¬ 
tation, and you know that the earth attracts all 
things tow T ards itself—the air, as well as more 
substantial bodies. The weight of the atmo¬ 
sphere is about fourteen pounds to the square 
inch ; this piece of leather is soft, and fits close 
to the stone ; it is wet, and that prevents the 
air from getting under it. Now, what is it that 
holds the leather down to the stone ? ” 

“ The air pressing downwards upon it.” 

“ Right. Now 7 lift the sucker : the stone 
comes with it. What is it that holds the stone 
up to the leather ? ” 

“ The air beneath it pressing upwards.” 

“ Right again ! And what was it that held 
your shoes to the ground in mud lane ? ” 

“ The air of course ; I see it now.” 

“ Yes ; and if your feet had been as close to 
the leather inside your shoes as the leather was 
to the clay, so that no air could have got be¬ 
tween, you would have been fixed to the shoes, 
as your shoes were to the lane.” 

“ That would have been awkward. But how 
did that poor man’s feet stick to the bottom of 
the pond ? There was no air down there.” 

“No; but the air pressed upon the -water, 
and the water upon his feet ; so it came to the 
same thing. Unfortunately, he had no shoes 
on, so he could not disengage himself as you did.” 

“And is it the air that makes tilings stick 
together generally ? ” 

‘ ‘ Certainly not. I must tell you about that 
another time. It is hardly correct to say in this 
case that the leather ‘sticks’ to the stone. It 
is pressed against it, just as I press a sheet of 
paper to the table by laying the weight of my 
hand upon it. When I lift my hand the paper 
is free ; so if the air were lifted from the sucker, 
as it might be by placing it under the receiver 
of an air-pump, the stone would be released. 
There is no stickiness in either case, nothing 
but pressure. 

“ Observe now, when I begin to lift the sucker, 
the leather rises a little in the centre ; that 
makes a vacuum between the leather and the 
stone. The more 1 pull the greater the vacuum 
becomes ; and when the resistance of the vacuum 
equals the weight of the stone, the stone is lifted. ” 

‘ ‘ Then there is no sucking after all, though 
it is called a sucker ? ” 

‘ ‘ I don’t know that you could have a better 
name for it. Some people say that there is no 
such thing as suction. But the effect is visible 
in a thousand different ways, and it is produced 
by drawing away the air from the substance 
acted upon. Flies walk upon the window paffe, 
or on the ceiling, by the help of suckers in their 
feet. The suckers are very numerous, and are 
opened and closed in succession with such rapidity 
that the fly seems to glide along, yet it never 
quits its hold, but keeps some of the suckers 
closed while the others open. If you were to 
apply a powerful microscope to the opposite side 
of the glass, where the fly’s feet are presented to 
view, you would be able to observe the process. 

‘ * There is a species of lizard, weighing four or 
five pounds, which runs up and down the 
smooth walls of a house by the same process. 

“You have seen pictures of the walrus, I 
dare say. It is a kind of seal, but grows some¬ 
times to the size of a large ox. It clambers 
about over the icebergs in the Northern regions, 
going up and down the steepest slopes or 
‘ slides ’ without slipping. How do you think 
it is enabled to do that ?” 

‘ ‘ It has sharp nails in its feet, I suppose. ” ' 

“ Sharp nails ? Such as the blacksmith puts 
into a horse’s shoes in frosty weather ? Is that 
what you mean ? ” 

“Well done, Duffy! Or perhaps they wear 
spikes, as we do, for cricketing. I wonder where 
they get them ? ” 

It was a schoolfellow who said this. 

“ I did not mean that sort of nails ; I rne^nt 
claws, of course,” Duffy answered. 


“ What do you say to suckers ? The feet of 
the walrus are so formed that they can exclude 
the air from under them, and thus form a 
vacuum. The smoothness of the ice becomes a 
help to them in this way ; and they can cling to 
it as a fly does to glass.” 

“ I wish I could see them do it.” 

“You can see the same thing everyday—a 
creature climbing up a wall and carrying his 
house with him.” 

“ You mean a snail.” 

“ Yes ; the snail makes a vacuum in his shell, 
and then the air presses him to the wall up 
which he crawls. Take hold of a snail sud¬ 
denly, and you will find him easy to remove ; 
but give him time to fix himself and he will 
stick tight, and come off at last with a little 
squeak, caused by the air rushing into the 
vacuum he had made. 

“Limpets fix themselves in like manner to 
the rocks under water ; and there are a great 
number of fishes which do the same. 

“There is one in particular, called a sucking 
fish, which carries its sucker upon its head, as a 
boy does his cap ; only it is a fixture in the 
fish’s case. The sucker is a disk -with a broad 
flexible edge to it, not unlike the leather sucker 
we have been experimenting with. The fish 
fastens itself by the crown of its head to any 
object, such as a ship’s bottom, or to another 
and larger fish—a whale or a shark—so firmly 
that it is almost impossible to remove it. It 
will be torn to pieces rather than relax its 
hold. On the shores of the Mozambique it is 
said that these fish are made use of to catch 
turtle. A line is fastened by a ring round the 
sucking-fish, near its tail; and it is then carried 
out in a boat and dropped into the sea near a 
sleepiug turtle ; it fastens itself by its head to 
the turtle; and sticks to it tightly while the 
boatmen haul them both in together. 

“ You have all heard of the octopus ? It has 
eight arms or legs, which are six times as long 
as its body ; and each of these is furnished with 
120 pairs of suckers. Some of these creatures 
are of great size ; and it is said that boats have 
been seized and dragged under water by them ; 
but you need not believe that unless you like. 

“ It is also said that a sucking-fish of some 
sort fastened itself to the praetorian ship of 
Anthony at the battle of Actium and stopped it, 
so that ho lost the battle; but you need not 
believe that either unless you like, though it is 
Pliny who tells the story.” 

‘ ‘ It would take a good many sucking-fishes 
to stop one of our ironclad rams, when going at 
full speed against the enemy.” 

“ Yes ; but they had no steam in Anthony’s 
days. Still, it would take a good large fish to 
stop three or four hundred rowers. Pliny, 
however, speaks of it as if it were a charm, a 
kind of natural magic, acting irrespective of 
any other force ; and in that case it could stop 
an ironclad at full speed as easily as it did (or 
did not) stop Anthony’s trireme. 

“The fishermen on the coast of Normandy 
assert that men have been drowned by octopuses, 
which is much more intelligible; as by attach¬ 
ing their long arms to a swimmer they might 
impede his movements and prevent him from 
keeping himself above water.” 

“Are there any other animals that use 
suckers ? ” 

“Yes, a great many. A calf makes a sucker 
with its mouth when it draws the milk from the 
cow ; and there is an American milking machine 
made to imitate this action. The air is ex¬ 
hausted in the one case by the muscular action 
of the calf, and in the other by the mechanism 
of the instrument, and the milk is forced in to 
fill up the vacuum. 

‘ ‘ Look at that little baby in the perambulator, 
with its bottle. It presses its lips round the 
mouthpiece, and then draws in the air ; that 
makes a vacuum in the pipe, and the air press¬ 
ing upon the surrounding milk in the bottle 
forces it up into the child’s mouth. 

“ A suction-pump is made on the same prin¬ 
ciple. By the action of the handle the air is 
lifted from the surface of the water in the pipe. 
The water is pressed up to fill the vacuum, and, 
by the help of two valves opening upwards, this 
action is repeated until the water is raised as 
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higli as the weight of the air can force it, which 
is about 32 feet. 

“ Some of you know how to suck eggs. I 
don’t wish to encourage you to rob birds’-nests, 
but when you want to draw out the contents of 
an egg without spoiling the shell, how do you 
manage it ? ” 

“ 1 make a hole at each end ; one to suck 
through and the other for the air to come in at 
to force the yolk cut.” 

‘ ‘ In other words you create a vacuum at one 
end, and the pressure of the atmosphere at the 
other completes the business. 

‘ ‘ So if you try to drink out of a bottle, you 
must let the air enter or you will not succeed. 
You may make a vacuum by suction, but that 
will not bring the contents into your mouth. 

And now what is it that causes all these 
effects of suction, as we call it ? What is the 
real agent that enables a fly to creep upon the 
ceiling, or a sucking-fish to fasten itself to a 
ship, or a limpet to cling to a rock, or a baby 
to drink out of a bottle, or a calf to draw milk 
from its mother’s teats ? ” 

“ The pressure of the air.’* 

“ And what causes the pressure of the air ? ” 

“ The attraction of the earth.” 

“Yes ; gravitation is the. cause of all these 
various results. And that is the force which 
keeps the earth and the planets in their proper 
places ; which causes the tides of the ocean, and 
all the most wonderful phenomena of the 
universe. Nothing is too great for it, and 
nothing too little, ordered as it is by Him who 
rules over all. 

“Now, here we are at the waterside, and 
.gravitation will help you to take a good header 
downwards; it will also help to bring you up 
again to the surface, in the same way that it 
makes a balloon rise tlirougli the air.” 



MEDALS AND DECORATIONS OF 
MERIT. 

(i Continued from page 91.) 

I N 1650, on the 3rd September, Cromwell 
defeated the Scotch army at Dunbar, upon 
which the Parliament voted small gold and 
large silver medals to the oflicers and soldiers of 
the Parliamentary army. This medal was oval 
in shape, and the first known to have been dis¬ 
tributed generally to the British army. Obverse, 
bust of Cromwell in armour ; in the distance is 
seen the charge of his Ironsides; “Word at 
Dunbar, the Lord of Hosts, Septr. ye 3rd, 
1650 ; ” reverse, the House of Commons sitting. 

The first medal given to be v T orn on public 
occasions suspended from a ribbon was one 
voted and awarded to the militia and volun¬ 
teers of the Island of St. Vincent, by General 
Young and the Legislative Assembly, for sup¬ 
pressing the insurrection of the Caribbean 
Indians, who were compelled to submit to his 
Majesty’s forces on the 20th February, 1773. 
The 14th, 31st, and 70th Regiments also took 
part in the campaign. This medal was worn 
with a red ribbon. Obverse : Bust of George hi 
in armour; “Georgius hi. M. B. Rex.” Re¬ 
verse: Britannia standing with her right hand 
resting upon a shield, a sprig of olive in her 
left, which she offers to a Carib who has laid 
down his arms ; “ Peace and prosperity to St. 
Vincent;” the date, “mdccxxiii.” in the 
■exergue. Medals for the various wars were 
regularly given to the soldiers engaged after this. 

On the 1st November, 1775, a meeting of the 
committee of the Royal Humane Society took 
place, and after the several designs for the pro¬ 
posed medal for the recognition of gallantry in 
saving life from drowning had been carefully 
examined, it was decided that the design of the 
Rev. Dr. Watkinson be accepted, and this 
has been the medal of the Society ever since. 
Mr. Lewis Pingo was the engraver employed to 
cut the die, and he was paid for his work as 
follows : £ s. d. 

Engraving the die. . . . 52 10 0 

Materials and workmanship, 

including medals . . . 50 15 Ilf 


£103 5 Ilf 


A large sum for the work in those days ; and the. 
medal is not a very remarkable work of art, as 
can be seen from some of the old ones now 
extant ; indeed, ten pounds would have been 
quite enough for it, as compared with the prices 
of the present day. In the days of its first in¬ 
stitution the medals were given to medical men 
for their successful and persevering efforts to 
restore suspended animation, and most de¬ 
servedly so, as in some instances which have 
been recorded marvellous success has attended 
the long-continued efforts to restore life. 

The medals of the Royal Humane Society are 
very much sought after by naval and military 
men and civilians, especially since they have 
been recognised by the War Office and 
Admiralty, and soldiers and sailors may wear 
them as well as war medals, but on the right 
bi'ectst. In granting these medals, great care is 
taken that the evidence is clear upon all the 
points which may show the gallantry of the 
claimant, and a reward such as meets the case is 
given. These rewards are gold, silver, and 
bronze medals and clasps, illuminated testi¬ 
monials of vellum and parchment, and various 
amounts of money rewards. The effect of this 
medal has been most beneficial in causing 
people to. the more readily try to save some 
fellow-creature in danger. Let me now describe 
in detail the medal of the Royal Humane 
Society, which we showed in our illustration 
last week. 

Flame having been used both by the ancients 
and moderns as the emblem of life, and its ex¬ 
tinction as the symbol of death, the front of 
the medal represents a boy blowing an ex¬ 
tinguished torch, in the hope, as expressed by 
the motto, “ Lateat scintillula forsan ”—Perad- 
venture a little spark may yet lie hid. This 
design appears applicable both to the person 
apparently dead and to the one who endea¬ 
vours to resuscitate him. Under the device 
is the following inscription abbreviated:— 
“ Societas Londini in resuscitationem insti- 
tuta, mdcclxxiv ” — The (Royal Humane) 
Society established in London for the recovery of 
persons in a state of suspended animation, 1774. 

The reverse of the medal exhibits a civic 
wreath, which was the Roman reward for saving 
life. The inscription round it expresses the 
merit which obtains this honour from the 
Society : ‘ 1 Hoc pretium cive servato tulit -He 
has obtained this reward for having saved the 
life of a citizen. The blank space within the 
wreath is left for the name of the person to 
whom the medal is presented and the date of 
his exertions, which is engraved with the follow¬ 
ing inscription abbreviated : “ Vitam observa- 
tam dono dedit Societas Regia Humana ”—The 
Royal Humane Society presented this gift for 
saving life. 

There is a second reverse to the Society’s medal, 
with the civic wreath only, which is used when 
the medal is presented to persons who have 
endeavoured to save the life of others at the 
risk of their own, but without success ; the 
inscription, with the name, runs thus: “Yita 
periculo exposita dono dedit Societas Regia 
Humana”—The Royal Humane Society pre¬ 
sented this to-, his life having been ex¬ 

posed to danger. 

In subsequent papers we shall give particulars 
of lads by whom this medal is held, and also of 
the exploits by which they won it. 

-- 

DRAUGHTS.. 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author of “ Manly Games for Boys” etc., etc. 

PART VII.—THE MOVE. 

I F each player had equal skill, and each nade 
the proper move, then the player whe took 
the first move would win. This sentence s< unds 
like a truism, but it is open to argu nent. 
Throughout every game it is important to know 
which of the two players “has the move”- -that 
is, the power to fix his adversary man for m in on 
every available square. The first move : of a 
game do not directly affect its final resul t, but 
when tile men have become fewer and fewer, it is of 


the greatest consequence to know on which side 
lies the forcing power. To make this plain, place 
a white man on square 4, the top right-hand 
corner, and a black man on square 30, the 
second from the left in the lowermost row of 
squares. Black, having to play, moves from 
30 to 26, and do what he may, white must be 
stopped at square 19. Try it. White, having 
to play first, cannot, on the contrary, prevent his 
opponent from making a king. This simply 
shows the theory of Having the Move. 

To discover whether you Have the Move, 
several plans are at your service. The easiest is 
this : Count one for each man of both colours 
which stand on columns having a white square 
at the foot. If it is your turn, and the total of 
the addition be odd, you Have the Move ; if it is 
your opponent’s turn to play, the move is with 
him. 

Place the men as in the following diagram, 
and you will soon find that either colour moving 
first has the move, an& therefore ought to win. 



The Move.—Either colour to play first and 
Have the Move. 


Another Plan , by some considered more cer¬ 
tain, is this :— 

If you desire to know if any one of your men 
has tire move of any man on the other side, 
examine the position of both. If there is a 
black square on the right angle under his man 
you Have the Move. For instance, you have a 
black man on 80, and white has a man on 3. The 
right angle is the black square between 31 and 32. 
With your man on square 29 or 31 the right 
angle would be found on the black squares on 
one or other side of the straight line below the 
white man, and he, therefore, would Have the 
Move. The value of this plan is that it holds 
good with any number of men. 

-o- 
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Problem No. 41. 

By Miss M. Budge. 

| BLACK. | 


| white. | 4 + 7 -=11 pieces. 

Yvliite to play and mate in three (3) moves. 
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Problem No. 42. 

By W. COATES. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


| BLACK. I 



SOLUTIONS. 

{See last Volume .) 

No. 20.—1, K d6, K e8. 2, K e6, K f8. 3, K fG, 
K g8. 4, M g5, K h7. 5, M li5, Kg8. 6, M g5, K f8. 7, 
M h5, IC e8. 8, K e6, and thu3 the moves are repeated. 
No. 21.—1, L f3, K gl. 2, L e3, M f2. 3, L g3, M h g2. 
4, L e3, K fl. 5, L d3, K gl. 6, L e3, K hi. 7, L hG, 

M h2. 8, L c6, K gl. 9, L g6, M f g2. 10, L b6, K hi. 

11, L c6, and so on. With the K on gl, black wins 
thus :—1, M hi, L b8. 2, K f2, K b2. 3, K e3, K c3 

4, M cl, K b4. 5, M bl, K c5. 6, M b8. No. 22.—1, 

K b3, K e2. 2, P c4, K f3. 3, P c5, P g4. 4, P c6 

P h3. 5, P c7, P h2. 6, P c8 L, P hi L. No. 23.— 

1, N al, K al (should he play the P c7 instead, he 
would lose). 2, K cl, P c6 (lie would lose by moving 
the P two steps, but had white played 2, K c2, then he 
would have answered P c5). 3, K c2, P c5. 4, K cl 
P c4. 5, K c2. P c3. 6, K cl, P g5. 7, P g5 (moving 

to h5 would lose his game), P c2. 8, K c2, stalemate 

No. 24, -1, L g5, M g5. 2, P g5, P h2. 3, P gG, K h3 

4, P g7, P h4. 5, P g8 N or 0, and the black K moves 
on to a8, where it cannot be mated. (White could nor. 
promote the P on g8 to L or M, for black would have 
been stalemated.) No. 25.—1, L d7, K g8. 2, L eG 

K g7. 3, K f4, N h7. 4, L d7, K g6. 5, L e8, K g7 

6. K g4, N gG. 7, L eG, N li7. 8, L d7, K gG. 9, L eS. 
K g7. 10, K h5, N f5. 11, L a4, N gG; even game 

No. 26.—l; L eG, K g7. 2, K f3, O h7. 3, K g4, 0 fS 
4, L d6, K f7. 5, L d5, K g7. 6, K g5, 0 li7. No. 27.— 
The K remains on the three squares c5, dG, and d4 
No. 28.—1, P c8 0, K a8. 2, 0 b6, K a7, perpetual 

check. No. 29.- The L continues to check on e4 a4 
and e8. No. 30.—1, M a7, K a7. 2, 0 d5, K a8. 3* 

0 b6, K a7. 4, 0 e5, etc. No 31.—1, K f2, 0 f6, and 
back again. No. 32.—1, N d2, P g2. 2, N a5, P gl L 
or 0. 3, P b4, any move. 4, Stalemate. No. 33 — 

1, L f8, K li7. 2, L h8, K gG. 3, L h7, K fG. 4, L gG. 
IC e7. 5, L fG, K d7. 6, L d8, K cG. 7, L c7, K b5. 

8 , L a5, K cG. 9, L c7; perpetual check or stalemate. 
No. 34.—Whatever white moves, black remains stale¬ 
mated. No. 35.—The same as before. No. 36 —1 
P e8 0, K hG (or Q, R). 2, 0 f7, K h5. 3, O fG, L fG 

4, K fG. (Q) K g8. 2, 0 fG, K h8. 3, 0 f7, K g7. i 

0 e8, K g8. 5, 016, perpetual check, or if L takes 0, 
then IC takes L, and there remains insufficient force 
for a win. (R) K h8. 2, 0 f7, K li7. 3, 0 fG, as under 
Q. No. 37-— J. E. Curtis has sent a second solution, 
commencing 1, M (d4) d5, K e4. 2, 0 fG, M fG. 3, M fG 
and 4, L mates ; or if 2,—K f4, then 3; L d2, and 4, L 
mates which is prevented by the removal of the P hG 
and the 0 h8, and placing the O.on h6, so that thus 
the intended solution remains intact as follows :—1, 
N gG, P dG (Q, R, S, T, U). 2, L b3, L b3 (V, W, X). 

3, 0 cG, K eG. 4, M dG. (V) 0 b3. 3, M e4, K d5. 

4, 0 c7. (W) N c4. 3, L e3, 0 e4. 4, L e4. (X) 

K d4. 3, L b2, K e3 (Y). 4, L f2. (Y) K d5. 4, 0 c7. 

—(Q) 0 f5. 2, L f3, O d4. 3, L e3, 0 e4. 4, L e4.—(R) 
N d7. 2, L el, N e2. 3, L e2, O e4. 4, L e4.—(S) N g5 

2,. L b3, P cG (Z). 3, L eG, O eG. 4, M e4 (or M d5). (Z) 
N e3. 3, L e3, 0 e4. 4, M e4. —(T) N d3. 2, Lei 

N e4. 3, L e4, 0 e4. 4, Me4.-(U) M gG. 2, L f3 P dG 

<Z). 3 V L d5 A ( z ) P cC - 3 » L *4.—Solved by R. W. 
of C. No. 38.—1, O f4, any move. 2, 0 mates. 


SOME POPULAR SAYINGS ILLUS¬ 
TRATED. 
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1.—“ Surely I am now old enough to be my 
own master ! ” 



To Chess Correspondents. 

J. B (Plymouth.)-Apply to the Rev. C. E. Ranke 
St. Ronan’s, Malvern, who, no doubt, will inform yi 
about the secretary of the association. This gent! 
man is the editor of the “ Chess Player’s Chronicle 
which is published by W. W. Morgan, 67, Barbica 
London, E.C., and by T. Murray and Son. i 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow'. 


Neorani.— Problem No. 39, on page 15, in No. 38, can 
as you say, not be solved by 1, M hG, for Black wili 
not play shcIi a weak move as 0 b5, or to f5, but will 
defend himself by moving the 0 to eS or to f7. . 

M ^ ,—Y i 0 T» ca x easily remem ber the positions of the 
K s and L s at the commencement of a game by bear- 
^8 mind that you have a white square at your 
right-hand corner, aud that the L’s stand on their 
own colour. 


2.—But the.event proved him mistaken. 


Comsponbcncc, 


H. G. B. (Greenwich.)—Orders for covers for binding 
should be given to a local bookseller. The price is 
stated in previous numbers. 

A. C. W.— Girls may compete for the Prize Essay Com¬ 
petitions. 

W. N. Stoot.—F owl-keeping will have its turn. 

S- H.—The drawing may be done in chalk if you like. 

Amateur will find “Dalmatian Insect Powder” a 
first-rate agent for destroying green-fly on plants. 
Apply it by blowing it on the infested plaut, or, in 


the case of small hot-houses, by impregnating the air 
with a moderate quantity. It is perfectly harmless 
to animals' 3 !)! all kinds, and may be obtained from 
any respectable chemist at 4d. or 6d. per oz. If the 
plant has suffered much from the insect, water with 
a solution of ammonium sulphate of the strength of 
1 oz. to a pint of water. 

H. W. C., who says he has f ‘ good health, is not sickly, 
and has rosy cheeks,” who “ eats porridge and drinks 
milk,” and has an affection for stale bread and chops, 
wishes to know “ how to get strong in his arms and 
legs ! ” He “ most ardently wishes to become muscu¬ 
lar,” and seeks our advice to that end. He says that 
he does not play cricket or football much, and there 

, perhaps may lie the secret of his muscular weakness. 
But, if “H. W. C.” is not strong in limb, his very nice 
and well-phrased note shows that he is not weak in 
the head ! 

C. W.—1. Any good bookseller in your own town 
would be able to get you a work on hydraulics. 2. 
We have no recipe just at hand for dressing jack- 
lines. 

Allen G. Williams.—A football jersey that would fit 
a youth of about sixteen should cost from four to six 
shillings, according to quality. 

J. Myers asks if any of our readers can give him 
information respecting the pantograph. As to 
microscopes, very much knowledge may be gained, 
even by the “inferior” instrument which he pos¬ 
sesses. The “ seeing eye ” can do wonders. 

T. L.—A very good book on geology is J. E. Taylor’s 
“ Geological Stories,” published by Hardwicke, 192, 
Piccadilly, London. 

Peacock and A Constant Subscriber.—F requently 
bathing the extremities in strong warm salt and 
water will prevent chilblains; as these painful swell¬ 
ings are caused by stagnation of the blood, friction 
on every opportunity is advisable. 

P. E. R. (Kingsland), who cannot get a piece of pine- 
wood at the timber-yards in his neighbourhood, 
should state his want to a good cabinet-maker. 

X. Y. Z.—We cannot identify your coin by any exam¬ 
ple in our possession. Take it to the Numismatical 
Department of the British Museum, and compare it 
with the coins there, or perhaps one of the officials 
could tell you what it is. 

Xenophon.— Lempriere’s, or any other classical dic¬ 
tionary, will tell you all about Pyramus and Thisbe. 

W. H. and J. H. W., two young gentlemen who wish 
to “ make gunpow'der," are advised not to attempt 
the task. Thanks for good wishes. 

Aeronaut should write direct to Mr. Statham about 
his Montgolfier balloons. 

Bill Rayner. — The physical defect you mention 
would not, we should imagine, be ny hindrance to 
your becoming a soldier, if you were otherwise 
qualified. 

J. J. Walker.— Write to any of the large shipping 
firms, whose addresses may be found in the London 
Directory. 

J. E. Cooper, if he is at all clever, could doubtless in 
time construct some sort of a “tourist telescope,” 
but he would find it cheaper and better to buy one. 

Constant Reader. — Read Mr. Browning’s poem, 
“How they brought the good new's from Ghent to 
Aix,” in Boy’s Own Paper, Vol. I., page 151. Why 
use such a hackneyed nom de plume ? 

Anxious.—S alts of lemon, w'hich maybe bought of any 
chemist, will take stains out of cotton. 

C. Calkin and G. F. M.—1. Geraniums are frequently 
preserved during the winter months by being taken 
out of the pots and hung, with such mould as adheres 
to them after being gently shaken, root upwards, in 
a dry place to which frost does not penetrate. 2. 
The first number of the Girl’s Own Paper will pro¬ 
bably appear before Christmas. 

Victor Kingston and others will doubtless find their 
wishes in regard to articles on football and bicycling 
realised in due course. 

W. H. F. and C. S.—The articles you refer to were “of 
interest to the general reader,” or they would not 
have been inserted. 

F. S. T. B.—1. Inquire for the Andalusian, or ram 
rabbit, at the nearest rabbit dealer’s. 2. “ Through 
the Dark Continent,” by Stanley, is published by 
Sampson Low and Co., 188, Fleet Street. 

Edward Coleman.—A moderate but not scanty meal 
is the best preparation for a paper-chase. 

Multum in Parvo should consult our first part for 
articles on skating. 

E. W. P.—Admiral Byng -was charged with neglect of 
duty in an engagement with the French off Minorca, 
May 20, 1756, condemned for an error of judgment, 
and shot on board the Monarch, off Spithead. March 
14, 1757. His execution is now generally regarded as 
a deplorable error. 

P. P. R.—All the back numbers of the Boy’s Own 
Paper are in print. Order them from the nearest 
bookseller at once. If you buy the w'eekly numbers, 
order also the monthly illustrations, price ninepence 
the set. These are given with the monthly parts. 

T. N. T.—There is no other mode of curing a dog of 
bad habits than by patient tuition. If he is as sensible 
as dogs generally are, he will soon understand your 
displeasure when he does wrong. 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 


TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD. 


By R. M. Ballantyxe, 

Author of “ The Lifeboat “ Post Ilaste," etc. 


CHAPTER VIII.—TIIE CHASE CONTINUED, AND 
BROUGHT TO A FIERY TERMINATION. 


W ith the unerring certainty of blood¬ 
hounds, the three friends now settled 
down to the pursuit of Petawanaquat. 
From the Salteaux Indians they had re¬ 
ceived an exact description of the spot 
where the fugitive had parted from them ; 
they had, therefore, little difficulty in find¬ 
ing it. Still less difficulty had they in 
following up the trail, for the grass was 
by that time very long, and a horse leaves 
a track in such grass wffiich, if not very 


The Prairie on Fire. 
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obvious to unaccustomed eyes, is as plain 
as a highway to the vision of a backwoods 
hunter or a redskin. 

Over the prairie waves they sped, with 
growing excitement as their hopes of suc¬ 
cess increased; now thundering down into 
the hollows, anon mounting the gentle 
slopes at full swing, or rounding the clumps 
of trees that here and there dotted the 
prairie like islets in an interminable sea of 
green; and ever, as they rounded an islet 
or topped a prairie wave, they strained 
their eyes in earnest expectation of seeing 
the objects of their pursuit on the horizon, 
but for several days they raced, and gazed, 
and hoped in vain. Still they did not lose 
confidence, but pressed persistently on. 

“ Our horses are fresh and good,” said 
Victor as they reined in to a gentle trot on 
the brow of a knoll to rest for a few 
minutes, “ and Petawanaquat’s horse, 
whether good or bad, is double-weighted 
■—although, to be sure, Tony is not heavy. 

“ Besides,” said Ian, “the redskin does 
not dream now of pursuit; so that, press¬ 
ing on as we do, we must overtake him ere 
long.” 

“ Voila, de buffalo ! ” said Rollin, point¬ 
ing to a group of these huge creatures, in 
the midst of which two bulls were waging 
furious war, while the cows stood by and 
looked on. “ Shall ve go an’ chase dem? ” 

“No, Rollin; we have more important 
game to chase,” said Victor, whose con¬ 
science, now that he was free from the ex¬ 
citing influences of the camp, had twinged 
him more than once for his delay—even 
although it was partly justifiable—while 
the image of poor Tony, with outstretched, 
appealing hands on a flying horse behind a 
savage, was ever before him. ‘ ‘ Come on ! 
come on! ” 

He switched his horse, and went skim¬ 
ming down the slope, followed by hi3 com¬ 
rades. 

Soon they came to a place where the 
ground was more broken and rocky. 

“Voila! a bar! a bar!” shouted the 
excitable half-breed ; “ Com, kill him ! ” 

They looked, and there, sure enough, 
was an object which Rollin declared was a 
large grizzly bear. It was a long way off, 
however, and the ground between them 
seemed very broken and difficult to tra¬ 
verse on horseback. Ian Macdonald 
thought of the bear’s claws, and a collar, 
and Elsie, and tightened his reins. Then 
he thought of the risk of breaking a horse’s 
leg if the bear should lead them a long 
chase over such ground, and of the certain 
loss of time, and of Petawanaquat pushing 
on ahead. It was a tempting opportunity, 
but his power of self-denial was equal to 
the occasion. 

“No, Rollin, we have no time to hunt.” 

“Behold!” exclaimed Rollin again; 
“ more buffalo ! ” 

They had swept past the stony ground 
and rounded a clump of trees, behind 
which a small herd of animals stood for a 
few seconds, staring at them in mute 
amazement. These snorted, set up them 
tails, and tore wildly away to the right. 
This was too much. With a gleeful yell, 
Rollin turned to pursue, but Victor called 
to him angrily to let the buffalo be. The 
half-breed turned back with a sigh. 

“ Ah, veil! ve must forbear.” 

“ I say, Vic,” remarked Ian, with a sig¬ 
nificant smile, “why won’t you go after 
the buffalo?” 

Victor looked at his friend in surprise. 

“ Surely,” he said, “ it is more important 
as well as more interesting to rescue one’s 
brother than to chase wild animals ! ” 


“ True, but how does that sentiment 
accord with your wish that you might 
spend eternity in hunting buffalo ? ” 

“ Oh, you know,” returned Victor, with 
a-laugh, “ when I said that I wasn’t think¬ 
ing of—of—” 

He switched his horse into a wilder 
gallop, and said no more. He had said 
quite enough. He was not the only youth 
in North America and elsewhere who has 
uttered a good deal of nonsense without 
“ thinking.” But then that was long ago. 
Youths are wiser now ! 

On the evening of that day, when the 
sun went down, and when it became too 
dark to follow the trail, and, therefore, 
unsafe to travel for fear of stumbling into 
badger holes, the three friends pulled up 
beside a clump of wood on the margin of a 
little stream, and prepared then encamp¬ 
ment. 

Little did they imagine, while busy with 
the fire and kettle, how nearly they had 
gained their end, yet how disastrously 
they had missed it. Well for man, some¬ 
times, that he is ignorant of what takes 
place around him. Had the three pursuers 
known who was encamped in a clump of 
trees not half a mile beyond them, they 
would not have feasted that night so 
heartily, nor would they have gone to 
sleep with such calm placidity. 

In the clump of trees referred to, Peta¬ 
wanaquat himself sat smoking over the 
dying embers of the fire that had cooked 
his recently devoured supper, and Tony, 
full to repletion, lay on his back gazing at 
him in quiet satisfaction, mingled slightly 
with wonder; for Tony was a philosopher 
in a small way, and familiarity with his 
father’s pipe had failed to set at rest a 
question which perplexed his mind, namely, 
why men should draw smoke into their 
mouths merely to puff it out again ! 

When the pipe and the camp fire had 
burnt low, Tony observed, with much 
interest, that the Indian’s eyes became 
suddenly fixed, "that his nostrils dilated, 
his lips ceased to move, the cloud that had 
just escaped from them curled round the 
superincumbent nose and disappeared 
without being followed by another cloud, 
and the entire man became rigid like a 
brown statue. At that point Tony ceased 
to think, because tired nature asserted her 
claims, and he fell sound asleep. 

The practised ear of the Indian had de¬ 
tected the sound of horses’ feet on the 
prairie. To any ordinary man no sound at 
all would have been perceptible save the 
sighing of the night wind. Petawanaquat, 
however, not only heard the tramp, but 
could distinguish it from that of buffalo. 
He rose softly, ascertained that Tony was 
asleep, turned aside the bushes, and 
melted into darkness among the trees. 
Presently he emerged on the plain at the 
other side of the clump, and there stood 
still. Patience is one of a red man’s 
characteristics. He did not move hand or 
foot for half an hour, during which time, 
despite the distance of the neighbouring 
clump, he could easily make out the sound 
of an axe chopping wood, and even heard 
human voices in conversation. Then a 
gleam of light flickered among the trees, 
and the kindling camp fire of our three 
friends became visible. 

The Indian now felt comparatively safe. 
He knew that, whoever the new arrivals 
might be, they were unsuspicious of his 
presence in the vicinity, and had encamped 
for the night. He also knew that when 
men are busy with supper they are not 
very watchful, especially when danger is 


not expected. He, therefore, gave them 
another quarter of an hour to prepare 
supper, and then moved stealthily over the 
plain towards them. 

On gaining the shelter of the trees, 
Petawanaquat advanced with cat-like 
caution, until he could clearly see the 
travellers. He recognised them instantly, 
and a dark frown settled on his features. 
His first thought was to steal their horses, 
and thus leave them incapable of pursuing 
further, but Ian Macdonald was too much 
of a backwoodsman to give a foe the op¬ 
portunity to do this. The horses were 
tethered close beside the fire. Then the 
Indian thought of shooting them, but his 
gun being a single-barrel, such as was 
sold to the Indians by the fur traders, 
could only dispose of one horse at a time, 
thus leaving the other two to his incensed 
enemies, who would probably capture him 
before he could reload or regain his own 
camp. With a feeling of baffled rage he 
suddenly thought of murder. He could 
easily kill Ian Macdonald, could probably 
reload before Rollin should overtake him, 
and as for Victor, he was nothing ! Quick 
as thought the Indian raised his gun, and 
took a long steady aim at Ian’s forehead. 

The contemplative schoolmaster was 
looking at the lire, thinking of Elsie at the 
time. He smiled as he thought of her. 
Perhaps it was the smile that checked the 
savage; perhaps it was the words, “Thou 
shalt not kill,” which had been sounded in 
his ears more than once during the past 
winter by the missionary. At all events, 
the fatal trigger was not drawn. Ian’s 
contemplations were not disturbed, the 
gun was lowered, and the savage melted 
once more into the deep shade of the 
thicket. 

Returning to his own camp in the same 
cat-like manner as before, Petawanaquat 
quietly but quickly packed his provisions, 
etc., on his horse. When all was ready he 
tried to awaken Tony, but Tony slept the 
sleep of infancy and comparative innocence. 
The Indian pushed him, kicked him, even 
lifted him up and shook him, before he 
awoke. Then, expressing astonishment at 
having to resume the journey at so early 
an hour, the child submitted silently to 
orders. 

In a few minutes the Indian led his horse 
down to the rivulet close at hand, crossed 
it with Tony, half asleep, clinging to his 
back, ascended the opposite bank, and 
gained the level plain. Here he mounted, 
with Tony in front to guard against the 
risk of his falling off in a state of slumber, 
and galloped away. 

Fortunately for him, the moon had risen, 
for red men are not a whit better than white 
at seeing in the dark. Indeed, we question 
the proverbial capacity of cats in that way. 
True, the orb of night was clouded, and 
only in her first quarter, but she gave light 
enough to enable the horseman to avoid 
dangers and proceed at full speed. Thus, 
while the pursuers snored, the pursued went 
scouring over the prairies, farther and 
farther towards the far west. 

Michel Rollin, being a lively, restless 
character, used generally to be up before 
his comrades in the mornings, and gratified 
an inquisitive propensity by poking about. 
In his pokings he discovered the trail of 
the midnight visitor, and thereupon set up 
a howl of surprise that effectually roused 
Ian and Victor. These, guns in hand, 
rushed, as they fancied, to the rescue. 

“What a noisy goose you are!” said 
Victor, on learning the cause of the cry. 

“There is reason for haste, however,” 
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said Ian, rising from a close inspection of 
t'he trail. “Some one lias been here in 
the night watching us. Why he didn’t 
.join us if a friend, or kill us if an enemy, 
puzzles me. If there were horse-tracks 
• about I should say it must have been Peta- 
wanaquat himself. Come, we must mount 
and away without breakfast.” 

They went off accordingly, and soon 
traced the Indian’s original track to the 
place where he had encamped. Petawana- 
quat had taken the precaution to pour 
water on his fire, so as to cool the ashes, 
and thus lead to the supposition that he 
had been gone a considerable time, but Ian 
was not to be so easily deceived. The 
moment he had examined the extinct fire, 
and made up his mind, he leaped up and 
followed the trail to the spot where the 
Indian had mounted. 

“Now then, mount, boys!” he cried, 
vaulting into the saddle, “ no time to lose. 
The redskin seems to have a good horse, 
and knows we are at his heels. It will be 
a straight end-on race now. Hup! get 
along ! ” 

Their course at first lay over a level part 
•of the plain, which rendered full speed 
possible ; then they came to a part where 
the thick grass grew rank and high, ren¬ 
dering the work severe. As the sun rose 
high, they came to a small pond, or pool. 

“The rascal has halted here, I see!” 
cried Ian, pulling up, leaping off, and 
running to the water, which he lifted to 
his mouth in both hands, while liis pant¬ 
ing horse stooped and drank. “ It was 
very likely more for Tony’s sake than for 
his own. But if he could stop, so can we 
for a few minutes.” 

“ It vill make de horses go more better,” 
said Eollin, unstrapping the pemmican 
bag. 

“ That’s right,” cried Victor “ give us a 
junk—a big one—so, thanks, we can eat 
it as we go.” 

Up and away they went again, urging 
their horses now to do their utmost, for 
they began to hope that the day of success 
had surely arrived. 

Still far ahead of his pursuers, the Indian 
rode along without check or halt, to the 
alarm of Tony, who felt that something 
unusual had occurred to make his self- 
appointed father look so fierce. 

“ What de matter P ” he ventured to ask. 
“Nobody chase us.” 

“Let Tonyquat shut his mouth,” was 
the brief reply. And Tony obeyed. He 
was learning fast! 

Suddenly the air on the horizon ahead be- 

■ came clouded. The eyes of the savage dilated 
'with an expression that almost amounted 

■ to alarm. Could it be fire ? It was—the 
prairie on fire ! As the wind blew towards 
him, the consuming flames and smoke 

; approached him at greater speed than he 
; approached them. They must soon meet. 
Behind were the pursuers ; in front the 
flames. 

There was but one course open. As the 
fire drew near the Indian stopped, dis¬ 
mounted, and tore up and beat down a 
portion of the grass around him. Then he 
struck a light with flint and steel and set 
fire to the grass to leeward of the cleared 
space. It burned slowly at first, and he 
looked anxiously back as the roar of the 
fiery storm swelled upon his ear. Tony 
looked on in mute alarm and surprise. The 
horse raised its head wildly and became 
restive, but the Indian, having now lighted 
the long grass thoroughly, restrained it. 
Presently he sprang on its back and drew 
Tony up beside him. Flames and smoke 


ns 


were now on both sides of him. When the 
grass was consumed to leeward he rode on 
to the blackened space—not a moment 
too soon, however. It was barely large 
enough to serve as a spot of refuge when 
the storm rolled down and almost suffo¬ 
cated horse and riders with smoke. Then 
the fire at that spot went out for want of 
fuel, and thus the way was opened to the 
coal-black plain over which it had swept. 
Away flew the Indian then, diverging 
sharply to the right, so as to sldrt the fire 
(now on its windward side), and riding fre¬ 
quently into the very fringe of flame, so 
that his footprints might be burnt up. 

When, some hours later, the pursuers 
met the fire, they went through the same 
performance in exactly the same manner, 
excepting that Victor and Eollin acted 
with much greater excitement than the 
savage. But when they had escaped the 
flames, and rode out upon the burnt prairie 
to continue the chase, every trace of those 
of whom they were in pursuit had com¬ 
pletely vanished away. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW I HELPED TO BEAT THE 
BOUNDARY. 

T is not often that boys 
are permitted to help 
in the conduct of im¬ 
portant parish busi¬ 
ness. Parochial affairs 
are considered far too 
weighty for that, and 
parish officials are for 
the most part quite 
“ grave and reverend 
seigniors.” Of course 
they are: how could it 
be otherwise! 

It was so in our 
village, at any rate. 
From the parson, who 
had been located in 
the parish for nearly 
half a century, 
through all the grades of churchwarden, parish 
schoolmaster, clerk, overseer, beadle, sexton, 
down to the parish stonebreaker and “ pounder,” 
all were long past their youth, and had acquired 
the “dignity-of-office” manners so widely under¬ 
stood and looked for. But there was, neverthe¬ 
less, in our village one very important bit of 
parochial business in which we boys always 
played a part, a leading part—nay, in our own 
estimation, at any rate, the leading part. This 
was the somewhat extended programme known 
- “BeatiDg the Boundary,” or, as we always 
led it. “ Ramlle-ation” the said nrovraimrm 



as 

called it, “ Ramble-at ion,” the said programme 
being always gone through on the afternoon of 
“ Iiamble-ation Bay,” or Holy Thursday, ac¬ 
cording to the calendar. 

A grand day it was to us youngsters, though 
I believe some of our elders were not one whit 
less pleased than we to take part in the pro¬ 
ceedings. At any rate, everybody who could 
walk joined in the procession—if such a name 
could be given to the rabble of men and boys 
who walked and ran, jumped and tumbled and 
jostled together, in an irregular and confused 
crowd. 

The churchwardens and the parish surveyor 
were nominally the heads of the party, but by 
far the most important member of it in every¬ 
body’s estimation—not excluding his own—was 
the parish clerk, whose sonorous voice was the 
boast of the village. 

Having been parish clerk, rate-collector, and 
general factotum to the parish for one hardly 
knows how many years, he had fathomed all the 
“ins and outs” of parish business, as he him¬ 
self often said. In all matters of parochial law 
ori custom, and in what- may, be- called the. 


etiquette of all parish affairs, he w T as acknow¬ 
ledged to be an unrivalled—and, indeed, un¬ 
answerable authority. It may thus be easily 
understood how it came to pass that the clerk 
always led the ‘ ‘ Bamble-ation ” procession. 

Come, my lads, pull yourselves together ! ” 
he shouted in his own stentorian tones, the first 
and only time I had the honour of joining in 
the proceedings of which he was the leading 
figure. We youngsters were all skirmishing 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the pound, 
or “pinfold”—our usual rendezvous—through 
the gate of which a poor solitary impounded 
cow was looking on in calm wonderment. So 
we were soon got together, and, with our elders, 
crowding round old Parker, the clerk, set off. 
V r e always called the parish clerk “old” 
Parker, though it should be noted in this 
chapter of veritable history that he was still on 
the right side of fifty, and was a strong, finely- 
built man. 

As our parish was not very extensive, we were 
speedily at the boundary of it, at a point known 
to us all by a small stone bridge, under which 
ran the little stream which divided our parish 
from the next one. Arrived at this bridge, 
Parker made a halt, and, supported by the 
churchwardens, the sexton, the constable, and 
other dignitaries, proceeded to inform us that 
the boundary of our parish passed across the 
centre of this bridge. 

“Don’t forget, lads; this middle stone,” 
said he, putting his hands in a fatherly sort of 
manner on the shoulders of two of the boys. 

“ All right, Parker ! ” shouted the youngsters. 

“Ay !. mind you don’t forget,” he repeated ; 
“this middle stone,” and he suddenly gave the 
unlucky boys a rather awkward bump on the 
stone in question. Whilst the two lads rubbed 
the parts affected, and looked somewhat scared, 
the rest of the boys cheered, and the men 
grinned. 

“ You won’t forget that stone, lads ! ” drily 
remarked the vicar’s churchwarden as the party 
once more began to move. 

“We ought, by rights, all to walk up the 
middle of this stream,” Parker proceeded to say, 

11 but I think if some of you lads do it it will be 
enough. ” 

“Ay ! a halfpenny for every boy that walks 
up the brook as far as yon tree,” added the 
churchwarden. 

In an instant there were twenty of us splash¬ 
ing manfully up stream towards the tree in 
question—an old willow—a distance of about a 
hundred yards. What cared we for the chance of 
catching severe colds ? The water was really not 
more than a couple of inches deep in that place, 
but it would have mattered little had it been as 
many feet. Arrived at the tree, we were told 
to come out of the water, an order readily 
obeyed. 

We were so busy receiving our halfpence that 
we did not notice several of our elders cutting 
nice “ switches ” from the old tree, and it was 
not till a dozen smart blows descended promis¬ 
cuously on our shoulders that we realised the 
state of affairs. 

“ What’s that for ? ” shouted one of our bolder 
spirits defiantly, after having withdrawn himself 
to what he thought a safe distance. 

“To make you remember that our boundary 
strikes oft' at this tree, across these fields, ” replied 
the clerk, solemnly ; and we began to understand 
that this boundary-beating was rather a serious 
matter. To some of us, indeed, it seemed likely 
to become very serious, not to say painful. 
However, on we went, across several fields, over 
the pasture, through the young spring corn 
and across the heavy fallow, till we came to a 
much larger or rather deeper stream, known 
amongst us all as the “ beck.” This formidable 
ditch crossed our path at right angles. 

Here a regular halt was made, and we were 
informed that this was the most ‘ ‘ ticklish ” spot 
in all our boundary line. We gathered that 
there had been in times gone by a great dispute 
between our parish and the one adjoining con¬ 
cerning this very point, and that the dispute had 
led in some mysterious wqyE> a lawsuit in which 1 
both sides appeared to have lost. At any rate 
jjt • came to the same thing, we boys thought, 
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seeing tliat it cost both parties a very large sum 
of money. 

So interested were we in old Parker’s glowing 
account of this great “ fight ” between the two 
parishes, that we crowded round him close to 
the bank of the beck. 

4 'Now this is the exact spot where our bound ary 
crosses,” he proceeded, pointing with his stick to 
a particular part of the bank; “exactly here, 
mind you, never forget.” 

We bent down and looked earnestly at the 
spot indicated, when suddenly the crafty old 
fellow gave a violent push, and in a trice eight 
or ten of us were floundering in two or three 
feet of by no means clear water. 


of a century, I could walk straight to it without 
a moment’s hesitation, even were the boundary 
stone which has since been set up there removed. 

Had we been sensible lads we should have 
taken our wetting in good part, after all, and 
have run home for a change of clothes. But 
i am sorry to say we were not sensible boys, 
and thereby hangs a tale—the tale of this whole 
parish business, indeed. 

Allowing the rest of the party to get a little 
before us, we laggards rallied, and immediately 
began to concoct schemes of reprisals. 

“We must have our revenge on that old 
Tarker,” we said, one and all. “ Yes, revenge!” 
But how, and when ? 


an idea suddenly occurred to me, and I shouted,, 
“I have it! 1 have it!” 

“What is it, Harry?” eagerly asked half a*, 
dozen voices at once. 

“ It's this. You see old Parker’s roller here 
—we "were standing in one of the fields rented! 
by the parish clerk ; “let’s set it rolling down 
the hill. He’ll have a nice job to get it up- 
again. He’ll have to go a good half-mile round 
with it, you know.” 

“ Capital! ” sang out a chorus of voices, as* 
we all ran to the roller I had pointed out. It 
was an old-fashioned wooden roller, with which. 
Parker used to crush some of the very numerous 
and refractory clods in his fields. 



“A dozen hands were eager to take the rescued babe.” 


I will not attempt to describe the puffing, the ) 
screeching, the splashing, the spluttering, on 
our side as w r e scrambled out of the stream, 
looking for all the world, as some of our more 
fortunate companions informed us, like water- 
rats in trouble. At all events we looked anything 
but amiable, and kideed it seemed like carrying 
the joke too far. 

“ You’re rather too hard on the lads, I think, 
Parker, after all,” protested Farmer Blenkinsop, 
the “ surveyor.” 

“ Well, maybe you may think so, but I don't” 
replied our leader, in that tone of his which 
admitted of no gainsaying ; “you know' we’ve 
never had a set of lads that could remember 
this spot. We’ve been too easy with them 
always. But I’ll w r arrant these chaps will never 
forget it. Why, I was ducked just in the same 
way once when I was a lad at school, and I’ve 
never forgotten this spot. And I’ll warrant these 
youngsters won’t.” 

He was right, as far as I am concerned. 
Though there was then nothing apparently 
which served to mark the place, and though I 
have not been near the spot for at least a quarter 


Some talked loudly of going in a body one 
fine day, when w T e should be likely to find 
Parker alone, and “thrashing” him. At first 
this looked plausible enough. Surely a dozen 
boys could “lick” that “one fellow'”! But 
the recollection of Parker’s size and strength, 
and the stout young ash-plant he usually 
carried, caused the speedy abandonment of that 
plan. Others proposed “ducking” our enemy 
in return—a rather vague proposition, by the 
way, as no one could at all suggest how* it might 
be done. One lad actually proposed locking 
our “ enemy ” up in church after service on the 
following Sunday, but this plan also had to be 
given up as impracticable. 

All this time w r e had been walking across the 
fields in the direction of the village, having left 
the boundary line as soon as the main body of 
the beaters had got out of sight. Now, our 
parish w’as as flat as a pancake for the most part, 
but there was one place where a little valley 
crossed it. Along the bottom of this valley ran 
the high road, and close to the road a canal. 

We had just reached the place where the land 
began to slope downwards into the valley, when 


“I say, lads,” sang out another of our little* 
party, ‘ ‘ better still if w r e can just roll it down 
when they all come past along the road at the 
bottom. Won’t it make ’em skip, that’s all! ” 

There w r as quite a yell of delight at this fur¬ 
ther proposal, and it w r as immediately adopted. 
Accordingly, losing no time, we pushed the 
roller to the very edge of the “ slope,” as it was 
called in the village. This slope was some two* 
hundred yards in length, and remarkably even. 
It w’as covered with short green grass, being in 
most parts also quite free from bushes or other 
obstruction. It w'as seeing the roller near such 
a slope that put the idea into my head. 

“ Look sharp, lads,” I called out, “ they’ll be 
coming along directly, and w’e must be ready 
for them.” We knew the “ Ramble-ation ” pjfrty 
would in a few’ minutes be coming past on the 
road below' us. 

“Won’t it roll splendidly!” I exclaimed, 
gleefully, and with no little pride at the thought 
that I was the proposer of this admirable plan, 
of revenge. 

“Yes, keep quiet and bring it up to the edge,, 
and keep out of sight. They’ll be here in a- 
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minute or two,” rejoined the lad who was looked 
upon as our captain. And so we pushed the 
roller a little way down the incline, and there 
held it by the shafts, we ourselves being hidden 
from sight of those below by a tuft of furze, or 
“whins,” as we called the shrub. 

“Now then,” I whispered, as we saw the 
"beating party round the little knoll, “as soon 
as they get to the milestone, let go. There! 
let her go ! ” 

Which accordingly we did, and at once the 
Toller began to descend the slope in admirable 
style. It kept on its course as straight as an 
arrow, the shafts dragging behind. 

“Splendid!” we ejaculated; “ won’t they 
jump ! ” 

But our joy was short-lived. We were sur¬ 
prised to find that the roller, instead of gliding 
smartly to the bottom as we expected, began to 
.travel at an alarming rate, and very soon the 
.speed became terrific. The fact is, we had not 
.looked upon the incline as much of a “ slope,” 
while in reality it was rather steep. 

“I say, you know, I don’t like that,” ex¬ 
claimed a quiet fellow, who had as yet said but 
little*; “why, they’ll all be killed if that thing 
catches them.” 

It was too true. We now saw our folly. 
Could we not warn them ! With one accord we 
•screamed at the top of our voices to the villagers 
"below, who, all unconscious of their danger, 
were quietly chatting as they trudged along. 

We were only just in time with our warning. 
■Startled by our screams, however, one and all 
looked up and saw their danger. Luckily, all 
managed to scramble just out of harm’s way. 

But now a cry of horror still louder and more 
piercing broke from us all. The fearful imple¬ 
ment—for such by its velocity it had become— 
having crossed the road, made for the canal, 
just at a spot past which a small unladen coal- 
barge we had not previously noticed was drag¬ 
ging itself slowly along. We had only just 
time to observe there were people on board when 
the roller dashed into the very middle of the 
barge. We covered our eyes, but we could hear 
a dull thud—a crash—and then a ringing shriek 
•we did not soon forget. 

We scarcely dared to look, but when we did 
we were sick with horror. The barge was just 
•sinking, and a woman up to her middle in water 
was throwing up her arms in despair. Another 
moment and she was struggling in the water. 

Almost dead with fright we staggered down 
the slope, but long before we reached the canal 
the woman had been brought to the bank by 
one of our village party. It was no other than 
our “ enemy,” the parish clerk, who, we found, 
had jumped into the water without a moment’s 
^hesitation. The woman’s husband, the barge¬ 
man, had saved himself by jumping towards the 
bank, where the water was shallower. 

But now we were once more stunned by a 
•piercing cry from the woman. 

“My child ! My baby ! Oh ! save my little 
one ! ” 

“ On the deck,” gasped the bargeman ; “ tied 
*to cabin chimney.” 

Then Parker remembered that he had seen the 
•child sitting on the little bit of deck at the fore 
part of the boat, and that the wooden chimney 
•of the cabin had been used as a support for the 
•child’s back, a scarf encircling both child and 
•chimney. 

Quick as thought Parker had drawn his big 
-clasp-knife, and again disappeared under the 
water. For a few awful moments we stood 
aghast. Soon, however, the brave fellow showed 
above the surface, and not alone, thank God ! 
No ; he held tightly to a little bundle,, and with 
•a couple of strokes was at the bank, where a 
•<lozen hands were eager to take the rescued babe. 

Who shall describe the poor mother’s feelings 
as she clasped her child ? But was it alive ? or 
had the rescue come too late? There was a 
fearful anxiety shown on every face. What was 
our joy when, after a few moments, the child 
began to show signs of life ! Soon it quite 
recovered consciousness, and in ten minutes’ 
time was safely lodged with its mother in the 
house of the lock-keeper, some two or three 
hundred yards away. 


How the child completely recovered—how our 
village folk subscribed enough to repair the 
damage to the barge (the roller had crashed 
completely through the bottom)—how we nar¬ 
rowly escaped being taken before the magistrates 
to answer for our foolish conduct, being saved 
therefrom only by the kind forbearance of the 
bargeman, old Parker, and all concerned—what 
remorse we felt—I need not now tell. Suffice it 
to say that in our case, as many others have 
sadly found, revenge, instead of being “sweet,” 
was the bitterest thing we had hitherto known. 

n. s. 



HISTORICAL MARCHES. 

By David Ker, 

Author of “ The Boy Slave of Bokhara,” etc. 

he muscular giant 
of Miss Sinclair’s 
fairy tale, who 
‘ ‘ walked round 
_ the world every 
morning before breakfast 
to sharpen his appetite,” 
finds a parallel in Hero¬ 
dotus’s legend of the an¬ 
cient hero who “ tra¬ 
versed the whole earth 
with an arrow in his hand, 
taking no food,”—“which 
story,” adds the sly old eliro- 
, nicier, “1 do not wholly believe. ” 

\ But we need not go back to mythic 

ages—in fact, we need go no farther 
than the authentic annals of military history— 
to find pedestrian exploits which may bear com¬ 
parison with the best of those canonised in the 
roll of modern athletics. Indeed the former 
may fairly be pronounced superior ; for a soldier 
on the line of march has to combat not merely 
time and space, but also bad roads, swollen rivers, 
worn-out shoes, heavy burdens, hunger, bad 
weather, and a thousand other obstacles unknown 
to. the athlete. 

One of the most brilliant, as well its earliest, 
of the recorded feats of this kind, is the march of 
the Lacedemonian Infantry from Sparta to 
Marathon (490 b. C. ) to take part in the great 
battle. They came up too late, indeed, and 
more than one historian has hinted that (as an 
Irishman would say) “ this accident happened 
on purpose.” Contemporary authors, however, 
seem to have given them credit for having 
honestly done their best to arrive in time ; and 
a march covering 150 miles of almost roadless 
country in three days, under a weight which 
those who have seen the helmets and breast¬ 
plates of ancient Greece can estimate for them¬ 
selves, would certainly have earned high 
commendation in an age of sporting papers. 
This exploit was approached, if not equalled, 
by some of the forced marches achieved by 
Xenophon and his “ Ten Thousand’’ during 
their famous retreat through Mesopotamia 
(401 B.C.), where the burning heat of the great 
central plain, and the incessant attacks of a hos¬ 
tile force, were added to the natural difficulties of 
the way. 

Less romantic, but equally brilliant, and far 
greater in historical importance, was the march 
accomplished by the Consul C. Claudius Nero 
during tho Second Punic M^ur, in 207 b.c., when, 
suddenly abandoning his watch of Hannibal’s 
army in Apulia, he hastened by forced marches 
into Umbria, defeated Hasdrubalon the Metaurus 
200 miles from his starting-point, and was back 
in Apulia before Hannibal had time to discover 
his absence. The soldiers caught the spirit 
of their leader. Night and day they marched 
forward, taking their hurried meals in the 
ranks, and resting by relays in the waggons 
which the zeal of the country people provided, 
and which followed in the rear of the column.” 

Six years later, Hannibal himself achieved an 
even more speedy though far less triumphant 
march, in his retreat upon Carthage after the 
fatal battle of Zama. Such was the rapidity of 
his course that he reached Adrumetum, sixty- 
three miles from the battle-field, between sunrise 


and nightfall, while the 1 pursuing Romans are 
said to have accomplished the same march in an 
even shorter space of time. A similar feat 
achieved in heavy marching order is recorded of 
Crcsar’s Tenth Legion during one of his later 
campaigns in Gaul. 

But the history of more recent times has fully 
paralleled these exploits, striking as they are. 
The Saxon king Harold, lmstening from York 
to meet William the Conqueror at Hastings, 
marched 220 miles in five days—a wonderful 
achievement when we remember what the roads 
of Saxon England were like. William rivalled 
this feat a few years later, when after defeating 
one body of Saxon insurgents at Stafford, he 
overwhelmed another near York, before even the 
news of his coming could reach them, and then, 
darting like a rocket across the whole breadth of 
England, crushed near Chester the invading 
Welsh under Blethwallon. 

Sultan Bajazet took his title of Yildcrim 
(Lightning) from the amazing speed of the ad¬ 
vance that surprised the Christian confederates 
at Nikopolis (1390), an advance, which, says 
an old chronicler, “was not a march, but a 
leap.” It was eclipsed, how T ever, by the speed 
with which Timour, six years later, swept across 
the whole breadth of Anatolia to defeat and 
capture Bajazet himself at Angora. 

Every student of history is familiar with the 
celebrated march of Gustavus Adolphus through 
Northern Germany in 1631, giving rise to the 
saying that “the Snow King (as his enemies 
tauntingly styled him) had become an ava¬ 
lanche. ” 

Lord Peterborough’s wonderful advance over 
the Catalan mountains in the depth of the severe 
winter of 1705-6, for 250 miles, has been 
immortalised by Pope’s graceful allusion to him 
as one who 

‘ ‘ Tames the stubborn genius of the plain 
Almost as quickly as lie conquered Spain.” 

In 1710 the Due de Vendome undid Peter¬ 
borough’s work by a brilliant dash.from Talavera, 
covering 160 miles in less than four days, 
swimming the flooded Henares, and utterly 
routing the unprepared English at Brihucga. 

Frederick the Great’s marches during the 
Seven Years’ War were the wonder, of all Europe. 
One of these, on thehottest day of 1760, destroyed 
300 Austrians and 200 of their Prussian pursuers, 
who dropped dead on the line of march from 
sheer exhaustion. Frederick’s younger brother 
Henry, in the preceding year, made a continuous 
march of fifty hours, with only two intervening 
halts of three hours each. 

Even these feats, hewever, were fully equalled, 
if not surpassed, by those which followed them. 
The Kalmuck Tartars, at the outset of their 
memorable flight from Russia to the Chinese 
frontier in 1771, accomplished the 300 miles 
between the Volga and the Ural, over a snow- 
covered plain, in seven days—an average of 
forty-three miles a day. 

Marshal Suvoroff, during the Danube cam¬ 
paign of 1790, advanced through Southern 
Bessarabia' with such speed as to overtake and 
almost annihilate a Turkish force which had 
started a day before him. In allusion to which 
feat a young engineer officer, when jocularly 
asked by the marshal how far it was from the 
earth to the moon, promptly replied, “Two cf 
your excellency’s forced marches.” 

In 1796 the Archduke Charles of Austria,-copy¬ 
ing with singular exactness the already-quoted 
feat of the consul Nero, made a lateral march 
of such rapidity through the Black Forest, as to 
surprise the French general Jourdan, rout him 
in three battles, and retrace his steps in time to 
intercept and defeat twice the army of Moreau, 
which had followed an entirely different 
route. 

The speed of Napoleon’s famous advance in 
1805 from Boulogne to Ulm, and from Ulm to 
Austerlitz, in the "heart of Moravia, may be esti¬ 
mated by the fact that the whole of this campaign 
which thus extended from the shores of the 
Channel to the interior of Austria, and overthrew 
two of the greatest military powers in the world, 
occupied only a hundred days ! During the 
great struggle of 1813 the French Imperial 
Guard more than once marched sixty miles in a 
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day, while Napoleon himself, in the ensuing 
spring, made so rapid a march upon Paris as to 
come in sight of it within a few hours after its 
capture by the allies, although the latter had 
had fully two days’ start of him. 

The two famous marches of Havelock and Sir 
Colin Campbell to Lucknow, during the Indian 
Mutiny, are too weM known to need recital. 
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powerful glass finding it out. The instant re¬ 
lief following on its removal. 

Shall I work out the parable ? No. I some¬ 
times do it for myself, with reference to certain 
little unconscious habits of mine, and faults of 
character; and it is better you should do 
the same, never forgetting the true source of all 
right-doing, Jesus Christ the Saviour. 

_ A. m. s. 


SOME OF OUR FELLOWS 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. Millington, 
Author of “ Under a Cloud,” “ Boy and Man /’ etc: 


CHAPTER III.—VACANCIES. 

E aster term had already begun at Nether' 
Cray, and the school was, as usual, sup¬ 
posed to be quite full; it was reported,, 
indeed, that several boys had been refused 
admission for want of room, when one 
morning the elasticity of the house was put 
to the test in rather a singular maimer. 
To express it more correctly, I ought not 
to say “ singular,” but plural,' or, perhaps, 
dual; for application was made almost 
simultaneously for two vacancies (or what¬ 
ever else you call them when a place is- 
full), and there were peculiar circumstances 
connected with each which made Mr. 
Lightfoot more desirous than he might 
otherwise have been not to refuse either of 
the two pupils who were offered. If he 
could have foreseen the trouble that would’ 
follow he would, perhaps, have declined the* 
responsibility; but he was not the sort of 
man to consider his own ease ; and his heart 
was so much engaged in his work that 
some of his friends used to say they thought 
he would rather have troublesome boys to> 
manage than those who were slower and: 
more tractable. I believe there was some truth 
in that. I don’t think he would even have • 
refused boys of bad or doubtful character 
if it had not been for the sake of those with 
whom they were to associate. He used to 
say he did not believe that boys could be 
altogether bad ; and if they were, he held- 
that it would still be possible to win them- 
to better thoughts and habits. If any man 
ever had patience and kindness and energy 
enough to effect such a change, I am sure- 
Mr. Lightfoot had. 

But neither of the two boys who were 
brought to him on this occasion was bad: 
far from it; one of them, as you have, per¬ 
haps, already guessed, was Pierre Le Brun,, 
the Frenchman ; the other was the son of a- 
rich London merchant and shipowner. He 
came first, so I’ll begin with him. 

We were all in school at the time. A 
hired carriage drove up to the gate of the 
playground, drawn by a pair of horses. A 
gentleman jumped out of it almost before 
it had stopped, and crossing over to the 
house door, rang the bell, and inquired for 
Mr. Lgihtfoot. 

He was a short, active, bustling man, 
with sharp features, sandy whiskers, and a 
large mouth. He had driven over from the 
station at Witherby, bringing his boy with 
him, and he seemed to be in a great hurry. 

“ Mr. Lightfoot at heme ? ” he cried, as. 
soon as the servant appeared. 

“ Mr. Lightfoot is in school, sir.” 

• “ In school, is he P Eight place for him.. 
I’ll go and look for him.” 

“ If you please, sir, I’ll send and let him. 
know.” 

“No need for that,” was the answer; and 
before the girl could stop him Mr. Pougher 
—that was his name—was half way across 
the playground on bis way to the large 
schoolroom on the farther side of it. There- 
he knocked at the door, and before he 
could be invited to “come in,” came in 
without any ceremony. 

“ Mr. Lightfoot, I presume?” he said. 

“ Pougher my name is. So this is your 
shop, is it—your temple of science ? Very 
good. Busy, I see. Good again. But if 
your time is precious, Mr. Lightfoot, so is* 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Something Wrong with my Watch. 

It doesn’t the least matter to the interest of 
the story who I am. All that the reader needs 
to know about me is the colour of my hair. 
When I tell the story, as I do now and again, I 
don’t need to tell the colour of my hair, for I 
never yet happen to have told it in an asylum 
for the blind ; if I ever do that, I must impart 
to my audience the secret which I now impart 
to you, that my hair is white. I am not an old 
man, but my hair has been white for a good 
many years. But what, you say, has that to do 
With the watch ? That is just what I am goin" 
to tell you r G ° 

I have a watch of which I am very fond. It 
is gold, and a very good timekeeper ; and what 
is more, it was the gift of a very good friend. 
The best watch, however, needs to be cleaned 
occasionally, and mine had been in the watch¬ 
maker’s hands just a few days before I found 
it worse than ever. It would go only for a few 
minutes after being wound up ; then it stuck, 
and no touching of the hands nor gentle shaking 
and tapping had any effect. 

“What is this, Mr. Keen?” said I to the 
worthy watchmaker. “For two or three days 
after you gave me back my watch it went all 
right, but now it won’t go more than a few 
minutes.” 

Mr. Keen stuck his queer glass in liis right 
eye, opened the works, gazed in for half a 
minute, and then looked at me with an odd’ 
smile on his face, as if he had lighted on a good 
joke. 

“Well, what is the matter ?” I asked, seeing 
nothing particularly amusing in the circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr. Keen did not give me any answer, but 
took a delicate pair of forceps, poked them into 
the works of the watch, laid the watch down 
closed, stretched his left arm across the counter, 
and laid the forceps on the sleeve of his black 
coat. 

“ That’s what’s the matter,” said he. “ Look 
here. ” I looked, but saw only a very tiny white 
thread which would not have been visible at all 
but for the black ground on which it lay. 

“ What is it ? ” I still asked, unable to com¬ 
prehend the joke which seemed to tickle Mr. 
Keen. 

“Don’t jmu see ? it’s one of your own hairs, 
sir! ” 

To him, with his powerful eyeglass, it had 
been plain enough; and now, as Tie held out 
his sleeve nearer me, I could sec he was right. 

He handed me the watch, with an assurance 
that I would tind it all right now. But how 
had the hair got in ? 

“ Did vou open the works ?” 

“No.” 

“Then the hair must have dropped on the 
case when you were winding it up, and been 
pushed in by the key.” 

With that explanation I had to be satisfied, 
but, except as a matter of curiosity, it was not 
of much importance to consider how the hair 
had got in. There was the fact: one of my own 
hair 3 was rendering my good watch, freshly 
cleaned too, quite useless. Skill greater tlian I 
possessed had to discover and remove the mis¬ 
chief. 

Probably Mr. Keen’s amusement was caused 
by the oddness of the circumstance^ but as I 
went home I could not help thinking that a 
useful parable might be made out of it. Thus— 
A very little thing doing great mischief. That 
little thing' a part of myself. The hair getting 
in without my noticing in the least. The 


London Schools Swimming* Club. 

The autumn swimming fete instituted by 
this club was held on Saturday, October 18th, 
at the Lambeth Baths, when about 120 lads of 
twelve years and under presented themselves as 
candidates for the club certificates and prizes. 
The conditions laid down for the competi¬ 
tions were that the boys should have learnt 
swimming since the commencement of the 
present season, and that they should have been 
instructed under the arrangements of the club. 
Another stipulation was that they should have 
been regular in attendance at a public elemen¬ 
tary school during three months preceding 
Oct. 3rd. With “Rob Roy” MacGregor as 
starter, Messrs. Hernaman and Keir as judges, 
and Mr. F. Calmady Richardson, the hon. secre¬ 
tary, exercising a general superintendence, the 
arrangements left nothing to be desired, and 
the fete passed off in an entirely successful 
manner. The boys, some of whom had come 
considerable distances, were at the baths as 
early as half-past nine, and the first trial com¬ 
menced at ten. Some 120 lads were dispatched 
in batches of twenty from one side of the bath 
to the other, in order to earn the certificate of 
ability to swim. Only two or three failed to 
acquit themselves of this task, the general per¬ 
formance being undoubtedly good. Subse¬ 
quently several races were made up and con¬ 
tested in a most spirited manner. The average 
of the swimming was very fair, and in some 
instances marked ability was displayed both in 
swimming and in diving. The fact that every 
boy had been unable to swim twelve months 
previously being taken into consideration, it 
may be said that the exhibition was a re¬ 
markable one. 


A Curious Mode of Catching Turtle. 

In the neighbourhood of Cuba a peculiar 
method of securing the turtle is pursued by the 
natives, advantage* being taken of the habits of 
a species of remora, or sucking fish, peculiar to 
those waters. Three or four species of remora 
are known, having collectively a wide range. 
The white-tailed remora frequents the North 
Atlantic coast, and is sometimes taken in Long 
Island Sound, where it is known as the shark- 
sucker. The chief peculiarity of all these fish 
consists in an oval disc on the top of the head 
and the adjacent parts of the back, the surface 
of which is crossed by transverse cartilaginous 
plates, arranged somewhat like the slots of a 
Venetian blind ; on the middle of the under 
surface are hook-like projections, connected by 
short bands with the skull and vertebrae, and 
their upper margin is beset with fine teeth. By 
means of this apparatus, partly suctorial, partly 
prehensile by the hooks, the remora attaches 
itself to rocks, ships, floating timber, and the 
bodies of other fish, especially sharks, which it 
uses either for anchorage or for labour-saving 
transit. The species of remora inhabiting Cuban 
waters (called Re*e, that is, reversed, by the 
Sp aniards, because its back is usually mistaken 
for its belly) is employed by the native fishermen 
as follows. The boatmen in quest of the turtle 
carry several reves in a tub, and when they ap¬ 
proach their game a properly- tethered reve is 
cast off. On perceiving the turtle the fish 
quietly attaches itself so firmly that the prize 
can be easily secured. Colcomb states that the 
fish’s hold is so strong that it will allow itself to 
be torn asunder without letting go. This living 
fish-hook is held by means of a ring attached to 
the remora’s tail, and a stout line made of the 
fibre of palm bark. By a peculiar manipula¬ 
tion the fish is induced to let go its hold upon 
the turtle when both have been hauled into the 
boat. The remora is then returned to its tub, 
to await the discovery of another turtle. 
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mine, and as I have come down from 
London by the express, and have to go back 
again, perhaps you can give me an inter¬ 
view at once.” 

“In a quarter of an hour,” said the 
master, looking at the clock, “ in a quarter 
of an hour I shall be at liberty. Can you 
excuse me so long ? ” 

“ Quarter of an hour ? Oh yes, that 
will do. Quarter to twelve, is it ? No 
admittance in business hours, that’s your 
rule, I suppose P Good again ! ” 

Mr. Pougher—Puffer is the way we 
always pronounce it—left the room and 
spent the next fifteen minutes in walking 
round the playground, looking in at the 
juniors’ school, where Mr. Kennedy asked 
him what he wanted, peeping about to see 
all that he could, and taking a general 
survey of the premises. 

“It’s all right,” he said two or three 
times to his son, who slouched after him in 
a careless, independent sort of way. “ This 
will do for you, Moreton, capitally! I 
shall just see Mr. Lightfoot and have a 
word -with him, and settle it.” 

Mr. Lightfoot came out as the clock 
struck twelve. 

“ Punctual to the minute,” Mr. Pougher 
said, advancing to meet him. 

“ I am sorry I was engaged,” Mr. Light¬ 
foot answered. 

“Never mind, sir,” said Pougher; 
“though time, as you know, is valuable. 
Time, sir, in fact, is money.’’ 

“Is it?” Mr. Lightfoot said. He is a 
match for anybody in argument. 

“Why, yes, sir; of course it is. Yes, 
sir; time is money. Yes, sir, everybody 
knows that.” 

“You can’t buy it, though,” said the 
master. 

“ Buy time ? No, not exactly.” 

“All the wealth of the world can’t pur¬ 
chase five minutes for anybody; that’s 
why I hesitate to say, as you do, ‘ Time is 
money.’ Money, at all events, is not time. 
But I am sorry to have kept you waiting.” 

“I did not wait, Mr. Lightfoot. I 
never wait. I have been taking notes. I 
have been recommended to place my son 
Moreton under your care, and I have been 
looking about me. I suppose you have a 
vacancy ? ” 

“ Not exactly a vacancy,” Mr. Lightfoot 
replied. 

‘ £ Indeed ! But you can make one, I 
dare say ? ” 

“ It is not impossible.” 

Mr. Lightfoot kept looking at young 
Pougher, taking his measure and so on. I 
suppose he liked his appearance, for they 
went on together to the house, and were 
seen going into the dormitories, and after¬ 
wards they came down to the cricket-field 
and the Assinseum. Mr. Pougher was 
talking incessantly, and Lightfoot had 
nothing to do but to listen and wait till his 
turn came. The boy followed them, look¬ 
ing about him, but without speaking a 
word. 

When they got into the house again Mr. 
Pougher said, as I heard afterwards, that 
everything was very satisfactory; and he 
took out a large pocket-book, as big as a 
portfolio almost, bound in russia leather, 
and said, 

“We will consider it settled, then; set¬ 
tled, if you please.” 

Mr. Lightfoot bowed; he did not quite 
like Mr. Pougher’s off-hand and patronis¬ 
ing way, and would have preferred a little 
more time for explaining his own views on 
education and so on, which he thought 
were worthy of some consideration on the 


part of an affectionate parent who was 
going to entrust him with the care of his 
son. Pougher had done so much talking 
himself that he had hardly given Light¬ 
foot an opportunity of putting in a word 
edgeways. 

“ Perhaps it would be more satisfactory 
to you,” he began, “if I were to ex¬ 
plain—” 

“Not at all. I never want explana¬ 
tions. I can see for myself. I like to 
form my own opinions. I am satisfied, if 
you are.” 

The master bowed again. He could not 
say that he was not. 

“ The only thing I want to mention 
before I go is about his pocket-money.” 

He glanced at his son, who was looking 
out of window, and far enough off to be 
out of hearing, and went on. 

“ My son will be very well off. I have 
been fortunate myself, and don’t mind 
saying so. You must have heard my 
name in the shipping business—Pougher 
and Co.—so Moreton will be rich, very rich. 
I don’t mean to boast—never boast—plain 
matter of fact; that’s all. Moreton will 
be very rich indeed. It is important, 
therefore, that he should know the use 
of money. And I should like him to be 
able to hire a horse or a carriage whenever 
he wants one.” 

Mr. Lightfoot would have spoken, but 
Pougher went on again, without giving 
him a chance. 

“ I propose, therefore, to leave, say five- 
and-twenty pounds, in your hands for him 
to draw upon as he requires it: and you 
can let him have it without stint.” 

“ Five - and - twenty pounds ! ” cried 
Lightfoot, lifting up his hands with sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Five-and-twenty pounds,” Mr. Pougher 
repeated ; “or more if you think proper.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Pougher—hear me, sir— 
nay, you must hear me. Your ideas are 
far too liberal.” 

“ Not at all, sir ; I mean to be liberal.” 

“ I can’t agree to it; I can’t indeed.” 

“ Why not, sir ? ” 

“ It would be a great temptation to 
him.” 

“ That’s just why I want him to have it. 
He must learn to resist temptation while 
he is young. He will have much more in 
proportion as he grows older.” 

“ I can’t allow it, Mr. Pougher. I cannot 
let him hire horses and carriages, or have 
any privileges which the other boys have 
not. Nor can I allow him to have un¬ 
limited money at his disposal. I could 
not e be responsible for him under such cir¬ 
cumstances, and I should be afraid of its 
effect upon the other boys.” 

“Then I had better send him to Eton; 
his mother wanted him to go to Eton. I 
should have preferred a smaller school for 
him myself, and yours was so strongly 
recommended to me that—but diem per- 
didi and temp us fvgit. I am afraid I must 
alter my j)lans. Good morning.” 

“Let me send for your carriage, Mr. 
Pougher,” Lightfoot said. “It has gone 
round to the inn.” 

“ I’ll go to it,” said Pougher. 

At that moment the large bell rang out 
overhead. 

“That is our dinner-bell,” said the 
master. “ I must go. I never keep the 
boys waiting; tempus fugit , as you say; 
and their time in the playground after 
dinner is precious to them. If you will sit 
down with us, your carriage 'will be ready 
for you by the time we have done.” 

“Very good, Mr. Lightfoot; we must 
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eat somewhere; it will save time to do it 
now and here.” 

The tables were well spread, as they 
generally are. I do not mean to say that 
the mutton is always well done, or the soup 
as strong as it might be. We often grum¬ 
ble a little among ourselves, but we don’t 
much mean it. We might perhaps have 
more variety; eel-pie is very good, but eel- 
pie every clay and nothing else may be 
de trop— that is a French proverb, I be¬ 
lieve, and a true one, no doubt. We may 
get tired even of roast mutton; and it’s 
not fair to the poor brutes to be always 
eating one sort. I feel almost ashamed at 
the end of a term to look a sheep in the 
face. If Mr. Lightfoot sees this, he will 
know I am joking, of course. What does 
it signify ? We get better fare than they 
do at most schools. Mr. Pougher seemed 
to think so, for he enjoyed his “lunch,” as 
he called it; and so did his son. He kept 
looking at the boys all the while, and 
exchanging a word first with one and then 
with another who sat near him. He saw 
that we all fared alike, masters and boys 
and visitors; and very good fare it was, 
as he himself confessed.. 

“It’s a pity,” he muttered to himself, 
“ about that pocket-money. This would 
have been just the place for Moreton.” 

After dinner we all went into the play¬ 
ground, and the juniors got hold of Mr. 
Kennedy, and were teasing him to go and 
play cricket with them; and after a good 
deal of spanning and chaff, and so on, he 
went. 

“ Good-natured man that! ” said 
Pougher. 

I don’t know whom he was speaking to, 
but my little brother, Jackinson minor, 
happened to be near, and he answered, 

“I should think he was.” 

“ Who is he ?” 

“ Master of the junior school.” 

*‘ Moreton would be under him at first if 
he were to come here, I suppose ? ” 

“ I should think he would,” said Jackin¬ 
son minor. 

“ He would like that, I dare say ?” 

“ I should think he ought.” 

“ Does he keep you in good order ? ” 

“ I should think he did.” 

“ He don’t use the cane much ? ” 

“ I should think he didn’t.” 

“ It’s a pity,” Mr. Pougher murmured to 
himself. 

“What’s a pity?” my brother asked, 
rather sharply. 

Mr. Pougher laughed, and turned away 
without answering. 

Presently he stopped another little boy 
who was passing; it was young Byan, one 
of the smallest boys in the school to look 
at, though he is not so very young. 

“Well, my little chap,” he said, “how 
are you ? ” 

“ Very well, thank you, sir,” yonng 
Pyan said, going up to him, and shaking 
hands with him, as if lie had been Lis 
father. Mr. Pougher seemed pleased. 

“How long have you been at this 
school ? ” he asked. 

“ Only came last term, sir.” 

“ And how do you like it ? ” 

“ Oh, it's a jolly school; it’s all right.” 

“ Do you like it better than home ? ” 
i “ I don’t, sir, except—” 

* ; Except what ? ” 

“ Well, it is school, and I like the fellows 
and the games. It's not like home, of 
course, but for a school you w r ould nut 
easily beat it.” 

“ What is your allowance now for pocket- 
money ? ” 
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“ My allowance ? oil, sixpence a week.” 

“ Is that all ? ” 

“It is. Good-bye; I’m going into the 
field.” . 

“It is a pity,” Mr. Pougher repeated. 
“I must have another talk with the 
master.” 

The master came up at that moment. 

“ I should like my son to join your 
school, Mr. Lightfoot,” he said. “ Can’t 
we come to some arrangement about that 
pocket-money ? ” 

“I cant yield on that point; I can’t, 
indeed,” said the master; “ nor about the 
horse and carriage.” 
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“ So it would. Good again, Mr. Light- 
foot. Well, sir, you must do as you like; 
you shall have the boy on your own terms 
if you’ll take him.” 

Lightfoot agreed to take him, and to 
give him sixpence per week pocket-money, 
and Mr. Pougher and his son then took 
their leave. 

“I will send him on Monday,” Mr. 
Pougher said, as they drove away. 

Scarcely was Pougher gone, when Dr. 
Hartshome drove up to the gate, bringing 
Pierre with him. 

Mr. Lightfoot greeted him as an old 
friend, and fixed his eyes at once upon 


“ A hopeful pupil,” Lightfoot answered. 

“ He will recover it, I hope,” said the 
doctor. “ It depends very much upon the 
treatment he receives at school from his 
teachers and companions.” 

“It would be a great responsibility, 
then,” said the master. 

“ You won’t refuse him on that account, 
I hope ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“It is an interesting case. The poor 
boy is very much to be pitied; he is an 
orphan.” 

“ Ah yes, poor fellow ! ” 

“ He has suffered a great deal.” 



“ What is the most you will allow ? ” 

“ At his age, sixpence a week would be 
plenty.” 

“It’s quite ridiculous! Mrs. Pougher 
would never consent to it.” 

“ I’m sorry you think so.” 

“ And you won't allow more ? ” 

“ Don’t ask me.” 

“Well, you stick to your principles, it 
seems. Good, so far, very good, and the 
boys seem to get on very well; but six¬ 
pence a week and. no bank to draw on ! 
Oh, dear ! I shall never be able to tell Mrs. 
Pougher. You wall keep it quiet, won’t 
you ? You won’t tell anybody what the 
allowance is ? ” 

“Your son would tell, of course. You 
could not ask him to conceal anything 
from his mother. It would be very 
wrong.” 


Pierre, who I have already said was rather 
a curious-looking sort of boy, notwith¬ 
standing all the care that the good doctor 
had bestowed upon him. 

“I am come on business,” Dr. Harts- 
horne said. “ Have you a vacancy P ” 

“If you had asked me an hour or two 
ago I should have said I would make one 
for you. Even now I should be sorry to 
refuse you, but we are very full; I must 
consider whether it can be done.” 

“ You must do it, to oblige me, if possi¬ 
ble,” said the doctor. 

They went into the house together, and 
the doctor told Mr. Lightfoot all about 
the young French boy, and how anxious 
he was to have him in the school, that he 
might be near him “ and watch the case.” 

“He has lost his memory,” said the 
doctor. 


“ Poor little child! ” 

“ I have not yet been able to make out 
to whom he belongs.” 

“It is very sad ! ” 

“ He has apparently no friends.” 

“ Poor boy! how very lamentable ! ” 

“ You will take him, won’t you ? ” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“ He will require particular care.” 

“He shall have it.” 

“ When shall I send him P ” 

“As soon as you like.” 

“ Next Monday P” 

“ Ygs, if you please.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Lightfoot.” 

They shook hands. Pierre was formally 
introduced ; and after spending an hour or 
so at the school, he and the doctor drove 
away again, well pleased. 

(To be continued.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “From Powder Monkey to Admiraletc. 
CHAPTER VIII.—MY FIRST VOYAGE. 

W ind south-south-west. The North 
Foreland had been rounded; the 
•c ountl ess 
craft, of all 
sizes and 
rigs, gene¬ 
rally to be 
found off the 
moutu of the 
Thames, had 
been cleared, 
and the Good 
Intent, with 
studding sails 
alow and 
aloft, was 
standing 
across the 
German 
Ocean. 

Jim and I 
soon found 
our sea-legs, 
and were as 
well able to 
go aloft to 
reef topsails 
as the older 
hands. We 
were already 
well up to 
the ordinary 
duties of sea- 
in e n, and 
could take 
our place at 
the helm with 
any of them. 

“Mr. Gray 
was not mis¬ 
taken about 
thee, laddie,” 
said the cap¬ 
tain to me 
one day as 
I came aft to 
the wheel. 

“ Go on as 
• thou hast be¬ 
gun ; obey 
God, and 
thou wilt 
prosper.” 

I was much 
pleased with 
this praise, 
for the old 
man was nob 
given to 
throwing 
words away. 

“While I steer¬ 
ed he stood 
by telling me 


hard to set Jim against me. They soon, 
however, found out that they were not 
likely to succeed, for though Jim did not 
mind how they treated him, he was always 
ready to stick up for me. 

The forecastle of the Good Intent was 
thus not a paradise to either of us. The 
greater number of the men were, however, 
well disposed, and it was only when they 
were on deck that the others dared to be- 



The watch below was summoned—not a bit too soon.” 


not only what to do then, but how to act 
under various circumstances. At other 
times he made me come into the cabin 
and gave me lessons in navigation to fit 
me to become a mate and master. Jim, 
being unable to read, and showing no 
aptitude for learning, had not the same 
advantages. We both of us lived forward 
with the men, some of whom were a little 
jealous of the favour I received, and not 


have as I have described, while, as we 
would not complaiD, the mate knew nothing 
of what was going forward below. I re¬ 
member thinking to myself, “ If these sort 
of things can be done on board a ship, with 
a well-disciplined crew and a good captain 
and mate, how hard must be the lot of the 
unhappy boys serving in a craft where the 
captain, officers, and men are alike brutal! ” 
Jim was always ready to oblige, and I 
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only played me tricks, ordered me to do all did my best to win over my enemies by 
sorts of disagreeable jobs, and gave me a I trying to show that I did not mind how 
.taste of the rope’s-end on the sly, but tried I they treated me, and I soon succeeded. 


We were, I should have said, bound out to , 
Bergen, on the coast of Norway, for a cargo 
of hides, tallow, salt fish, and spars, which 
we were to carry to London. The wea + Ver 
had hitherto been fine, a great advantage 
to Jim and me, as we had time to learn our 
duties and to get accustomed to going 
aloft before our nerves and muscles were 
put to any severe test. 

But though the sea was smooth the breeze, 
which had at 
first carried 
us briskly 
along, shifted 
to the north¬ 
ward, so that 
we made but 
slow pro¬ 
gress. Now 
we stood on 
one tack, 
now on the 
other, the 
wind each 
time heading 
us. At last 
the grum¬ 
blers began 
to declare 
that we 
should never 
make our 
port. 

“The old 
craft has got 
a rmi of ill- 
luck, there’s 
something 
worse agoing 
to happen,” 
said Sam 
Norris, one of 
my chief per¬ 
secutors, a s 
durmg his 
watch below 
he sat with 
his arms 
folded on his 
chest in the 
fore-peak. 
“I seed a 
black cat 
come aboard 
the night 
afore we left 
the docks, 
and no one 
knows that 
she ever went 
ashore 
again.” 

Some of 
the men look¬ 
ed uncom¬ 
fortable at 
Sam’s state¬ 
ment, but 
others laugh¬ 
ed. 

“What 
harm could 
the black cat do, if she did come aboard ? ” 
I inquired. “ Probably she came to look 
for rats, and having killed all she could 
find, slipped ashore again unseen by any 
one.” 

“ I didn’t say a she-cat. It looked like 
a big tom cat, but who knows that it was 
really a cat at all ? ” said Sam. # 

“If it wasn’t a tom cat, what was it ? 
asked Bob Stout, a chum of Sam’s. 

“Just what neither you nor I would 
like to meet if we had to go down into the 
hold alone,” said Sam in a mysterious tone. 
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Just then the watch below was summoned 
on deck to shorten sail. Not a bit too soon 
either, and we were quickly swarming aloft 
and out on the yards. 

To reef sails in smooth water is easy 
enough, but when the ship is pitching into 
the fast rising seas and heeling over to the 
gale, with the wind whistling through the 
rigging, blocks rattling, ropes lashing 
about, the hard canvas trying to escape 
from one’s grip, and blatters of rain and 
sleet and hail in one’s face, it is no pleasant 
matter. We had taken two reefs in the 
topsails, and even then the brig had as 
much canvas on her as she could stand up 
to, and we had all come down on deck, 
with the exception of Jim, who had been 
on the foreyard, when the mate, seeing a 
rope foul, ordered him to clear it. Jim 
performed his duty, but instead of coming 
down as he ought to have done, remained 
seated on the foreyard, holding on by the 
lift to get accustomed to the violent motion, 
in which he seemed to take a pleasure. 
The mate, not observing this - , came aft to 
speak to the captain, who shortly after¬ 
wards, finding that the brig was falling 
off from the wind, which had before been 
baffling, having shifted ahead, ordered her 
to be put about. 

“ Down with the helm,” cried the cap¬ 
tain. 

I saw the men hauling at the braces, 
when, looking up, I caught sight of Jim at 
the yardarm. I shrieked out with terror, 
expecting that the next instant, as the 
yardarm swung round, he would be dashed 
to pieces on the deck, or hove off into the 
raging sea. The kind-hearted mate, recol¬ 
lecting him, came rushing forward, also 
believing that his destruction was certain, 
unless he could be caught as he fell. My 
heart beat, and my eyes were fixed on my 
friend as if they would start out of my 
head. I wildly stretched out my hands, 
yet I felt that I could do nothing to save 
him, when he made a desperate spring, 
and. catching hold of the backstay, came 
gliding down by it on deck as if nothing 
particular had happened, scarcely conscious, 
indeed,^ of the fearful danger he had 
escaped. The mate rated him in stronger 
language than he generally used for his 
carelessness, winding up by asking : 

“Where do you think you would have 
been, boy, if you hadn’t have jumped when 
you did or had missed your aim ? ” 

“ Praise God for His great mercy to thee, 
laddie, and may thou never forget it all 
tne days of thy life,” said the old captain, 
who had beckoned Jim aft to speak to 
him. 

Jim, touching his hat, answered, “ Ay, 
ay, sir ! but he was, perhaps, less aware 
of the danger he had been in than any one 
on board. 

The gale increased; several heavy 
seas struck the old brig, making her 
quiver from stem to stern, and at last one 
heavier than the rest breaking on board, 
carried the starboard bulwarks forward 
clean away. Some of the men were below; 
Jim and I and others were aft, and the 
rest, though half drowned, managed to 
secure themselves. To avoid the risk of 
another sea striking her in the same 
fashion, the brig was hove to under a close- 
reefed fore-topsail. As we had plenty of 
sea room, and the brig was tight as a 
bottle, so the mate affirmed, there was no 
danger; still, I for one heartily wished 
that the weather would moderate. I had 
gone aft, being sent by the cook to obtain 
the ingredients of a plum pudding for the 
cabin dinner. Not thinking of danger, on 


my return I ran along on the lee side of the 
deck, but before I reached the caboose I 
saw a mountain sea rolling up with a 
terrific roar, and I heard a vuice from aft 
shout, “ Hold on for your lives ! ” Letting 
go the basin and dish I had in my hands^ 
I grasped frantically at the nearest object 
I could meet with. It was a handspike 
sticking in the windlass, but it proved a 
treacherous holdfast, for, to my horror, 
out it came at the instant that the foaming 
sea broke on board, and away I was car¬ 
ried amid the whirl of waters right out 
through the shattered bulwarks. All hope 
of escape abandoned me. In that dreadful 
moment it seemed that every incident in my 
life came back to my memory; but Mary 
was the chief object of my thoughts. I 
knew that I was being carried off into the 
hungry ocean, and, as I supposed, there 
was no human aid at hand to save me, 
when the brig gave a violent lee lurch, 
and before I was borne away from her side 
I felt myself seized by the collar of my 
jacket, and dragged by a powerful arm, 
breathless and stunned with the roar of 
waters in my ears, into the galley. 

The cook, who had retreated within it 
when the sea struck the brig, had caught 
sight of me, and at the risk of his life had 
darted out, as a cat springs on her prey, 
and saved me. I quickly recovered my 
senses, but was not prepared for the tor¬ 
rent of abuse which my preserver, Bob 
Fritters, poured out on me for having come 
along on the lee instead of the weather side 
of the deck. 

Two or three of the watch who had been 
aft and fancied that I had been carried 
overboard, when they found that I was 
safe, instead of expressing any satisfaction, 
joined the cook in rating me for my folly. 
Feeling as I suppose a half-drowned rat 
might do, I was glad to make my escape 
below, where, with the assistance of Jim, I 
shifted into dry clothes, while he hurried 
oil deck to obtain a fresh supply of mate¬ 
rials for the captain’s pudding. Shortly 
after this the gale abated, and the brig was 
again put on her course. 

I had been sent aloft one morning soon 
after daybreak to loose the fore-royal, when 
I saw right ahead a range of blue moun¬ 
tains, rising above the mist which still 
hung over the ocean. I knew that it must 
be the ccast of Norway, for which we were 
bound. 

“Land! land!” I shouted, pointing 
in the direction I saw the mountains, 
which I guessed were not visible from the 
deck. 

The mate soon came aloft to iuds:e for 
himself. 

“ You are right, Peter,” he said. “We 
have made a good landfall, for if I mistake 
not we are just abreast of the entrance to 
the Bay of Jeltefiord, at the farther end 
of which stands Bergen, the town we are 
bound for.” 

The mate was right. The breeze freshen¬ 
ing we stood on, and in the course of the 
morning we ran between lofty and rugged 
rocks for several miles, through the narrow 
Strait of Carmesundt into the bay—or 
fiord rather—till we came to an anchor off 
the picturesque old town of Bergen. It 
was. a thriving, bustling place; the in¬ 
habitants, people from all the northern 
nations of Europe, mostly engaged in mer¬ 
cantile pursuits. 

We soon discharged our cargo and began 
taking on board a very miscellaneous one, 
including a considerable quantity of spars 
to form the masts and yards of small 
vessels. The day seemed to me wonder¬ 


fully long, indeed there was scarcely any" 
night. Of course, we had pleuty of hard 
work, as we were engaged fora large part- 
oi the twenty-four hours m hoisting in 
cargo. I should have thought all hands 
would have been too tired'to think of 
carrying on any tricks, but it seemed that 
two. or three of them had conceived a spite 
against Jim because he would not turn 
against me. 

One of our best men, Ned Andrews, who 
did duty as second mate, had brought for 
his own use a small cask of sugar, as only 
molasses and pea-coffee were served out 
forward. One morning, as I was employed, 
aft under the captain’s directions, Andrews 
came up and complained that on opening 
his cask he found it stuffed full of dirty 
clouts and the sugar gone. I never saw 
the captain so indignant. 

“ A thief on board my brig! ” he ex¬ 
claimed ; “ verily, I’ll make an example of 
him, whoever he is.” 

Calling the mate, he ordered him forth¬ 
with to examine all the men’s chests, sup¬ 
posing that the thief must have stowed 
the sugar in his own. 

“Go, Peter, and help him,” he added,, 
“ for I am sure that thou, my son, art not. 
the guilty one.” 

I followed the mate into the fore-peak. 
Having first demanded the keys from the 
owners of those which were locked, he ex¬ 
amined chest after chest, making me hold 
up the lids while he turned out the contents 
or plunged his hands to the bottom. No- 
sugar was found in any of them. He then 
came to my chest, which I knew was not- 
locked, and the idea came into my head 
that the stolen property would be there. E 
showed some anxiety, I suspect, as I lifted 
up the lid. The mate put in his hands with 
a careless air as if he had no idea of the sort*. 
Greatly to my relief he found nothing. 
There was but one chest to be examined. 
It was Jim’s. 

Scarcely had I opened it when the mate* 
throwing off a jacket spread over the top,, 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. There 
exposed to view was a large wooden bowl* 
procured the day before by the steward for- 
washing up glasses and cups, and sup¬ 
posed to have fallen overboard, cram full. 
of sugar. 

“ Bring it along aft,” cried the mate. 

“ I did not think that of Pulley.” 

“And I don’t think it now, sir,” L 
answered, in a confident tone, as I obeyed, 
his order. 

“What’s this? where was it found?” 
inquired the captain, as we reached the- 
quarter-deck. 

The mate told him. 

“ I’ll swear Jim never put it there, sir* 
not he ! ” I exclaimed. 

“Swear not at all, my son, albeit thorn 
mayest be right, ” said the captain. ‘‘ Send 
James Pulley aft.” 

Jim quickly came. 

“ Hast thou, James Pulley, been guilty 
of stealing thy shipmate’s sugar ? ” asked 
the captain. 

“No, sir, please you, I never took it, 
and never put it where they say it was- 
found,” answered Jim, boldly. 

‘‘ Appearances are sadly against thee, 
James Pulley,” observed the captain with, 
more sorrow than anger in his tone. 

“ This matter must be investigated.” 

“ I am sure that Jim speaks the truth, 
sir ,' 5 I exclaimed, unable to contain my¬ 
self. “ Somebody else stole the sugar and 
put it in his chest.” 

The crew had gathered aft, and two or 
three looked thunder-clouds at me as I spoke. 














“ Thine assertion needs proof,” observed 
the captain. “Was thy cask of sugar 
open, Andrews ? ” 

“No, sir, tightly headed up,” answered 
Andrews. 

“ Then it must have been forced open by 
some iron instrument,” said the captain. 
“Bring it aft here.” 

The empty keg was brought. 

“I thought so,” remarked the 'captain. 
“ An axe was used to prise it open. Did 
any one see an axe in the hands of James 
Pulley ? ” 

There was no reply for some time. At 
last Ben Grimes, one of the men who had 
always been most hostile to Jim and me, 
said, “I thinks I seed Jim Pulley going 
along the deck with what looked mighty 
like the handle of an axe sticking out from 
under his jacket.” 

“ The evidence is much against thee, 
James Pulley,” said the captain. “ I must, 
as in duty bound, report this affair to Mr. 
Gray on our return, and it will of course 
prevent him from bestowing any further 
favours on you.” 

“ I didn’t do it. I’d sooner have had my 
right hand cut off than have done it,” cried 
Jim. “ Let me go ashore, sir, and I’ll try 
to gain my daily bread as I best can. I 
can’t bear to stay aboard here to be called 
a thief; though Peter Trawl knows I didn’t 
take the sugar; he’d never believe that of 
me; and the mate doesn’t, and Andrews 
himself doesn’t.” 

“ I am sorry for thee, lad. Thou must 
prove thine innocence,” said the captain, 
turning away. 

Poor Jim was very unhappy. Though 
both he and I were convinced that one of 
the men for spite had put the sugar in his 
chest, we could not fix on the guilty per¬ 
son. I did my best to comfort him. He 
talked of running from the ship, but I 
persuaded him not to think more of doing 
so foolish a thing. 

“Stay, and your innocence will appear 
in due time,” I said. 

As we went about the deck we heard 
Grimes and others whispering ‘ ‘ Birds of a 
feather flock together.” 

They bullied Jim and me worse than 
ever, and took every occasion to call him a 
young thief and other bad names besides. 
They saw how it vexed him, and that made 
them abuse him worse than before. The 
day after this we sailed. Poor Jim de¬ 
clared that if he could not clear himself he 
would never show his face in Portsmouth. 
I was sure that Andrews and the other 
good men did not believe him to be guilty, 
but they could not prove his innocence; 
and, as he said, the others would take care 
to blabber about him, and worst of all 
Mr. Gray would think him a thief. 

An easterly breeze carried us clear of the 
harbour, but the wind then shifted to the 
southward, and then to the south-west, 
being very light, so that after three days 
we had not lost sight of the coast of Nor¬ 
way. There seemed every probability of 
our having a long passage. Some of the 
men said it was all owing to the black cat, 
and Grimes declared that we must expect 
ill-luck with such a psalm-singing Metho¬ 
dist old skipper as we had. Even Andrews 
prognosticated evil, but his idea w~as that 
it would be brought about by an old 
woman he had seen on shore, said by every¬ 
one to be a powerful witch. As, however, 
according to Andrews, she had the power 
of raising storms, and we had only to 
complain of calms and baffling winds, I 
could not see that she had had any influence 
over us. 
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At last we got so far to the westward 
that we lost sight of the coast of Norway, 
but had not made good a mile to the south¬ 
ward—we had rather indeed drifted to the 
northward. Meantime the captain hearing 
from the mate how the men were grumbling, 
called all hands aft. 

“Lads, I want ye to listen to me,” he 
said. “ Some of ye fancy that we are 
having these calms and baffling winds on 
one account, and some on another, but this 
I know, that He who rules the seas does 
not allow any other beings to interfere with 
His plans. Ye have heard, maybe, however, 
of the Prophet Jonah. Once upon a time 
Jonah, when ordered by God to go to a 
certain place and perform a certain duty, 
disobeyed his Master, and trying to escape 
from Him took passage on board a ship, 
fancying that he could get out of God’s 
sight. Did he succeed ? No ! God had 
His eye on Jonah, and caused a hurricane 
which well-nigh sent the ship to the bottom. 
Not till Jonah was hove overboard did the 
tempest cease. Now, lads, just understand 
there are some aboard this brig who are 
disobeying Him, and offending Him just as 
much as Jonah did, and it’s not for me to 
say that He does not allow these calms so 
unusual in this latitude to prevail in conse¬ 
quence. That’s all I’ve got to say, lads, 
but ye’ll just think over it, and now go 
forward.” 

Whether or not the men did think over 
it or exactly understood what the old man 
meant, I cannot say, but the next morning 
the carpenter came aft to the captain and 
said that he had had a dream which made 
him remember that the evening before 
Andrews’s sugar was found to have been 
stolen, Ben Grimes had borrowed an axe 
from him, on examining which afterwards 
he discovered that a small piece had been 
broken off on one side, and that Grimes 
acknowledged he had done it by striking a 
nail in a piece of wood he was chopping up. 
On hearing this the captain again sum¬ 
moned all hands aft, and ordered Andrews 
to bring his sugar cask. Therein the head 
was found a piece of iron which exactly 
fitted the notch in the axe which the 
carpenter produced. 

“Now, lads, say who stole Andrews’s 
sugar and concealed it in Pulley’s chest ? ” 
asked the skipper. 

“Grimes, Grimes! no doubt about it!” 
shouted all the in* n, with the exception of 
the individual mentioned and one other. 

“You are right, lads, and Pulley is 
innocent,” said the skipper. 

“As the babe unborn,” answered the 
men, and they all, except Grimes and his 
chum, following my example, gave Jim a 
hearty shake of the hand. 

I thought that he would have blubbered 
outright with pleasure. Though I was 
sure that Jim had never touched the sugar, 
I was thankful that the captain and the 
rest were convinced of his innocence. 

Before noon that day a dark bank of 
clouds was seen coming up from the south¬ 
ward. In a short time several black masses 
broke away from the main body and came 
careering across the sky. 

“ Away aloft and shorten sail,” cried 
the skipper. “ Be smart, lads ! ” 

We hurried up the rigging, for there was 
no time to be lost. 

“Two reefs in the fore-topsail! Purl 
the main-topsail! Let fiy topgallant 
sheets! ” 

These orders came in quick succession. 
The captain, aided by the mate, was mean¬ 
time lowering the mainsail. He at first, I 
believe, intended to heave the brig to, but 
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before the canvas was reduced the gale 
struck her—over she heeled—the topgal¬ 
lant sails, with their masts, were carried 
away just as Jim and I were about mount¬ 
ing the rigging, he the fore and I the 
main, to furl them; the mainsail, only 
half lowered, flying out, nearly knocked 
the mate overboard. I had got down on 
the weather side of the main-topsail yard 
to assist the hands on it, when the strain¬ 
ing canvas broke loose from our grasp, and 
at the same instant the topgallant rigging, 
striking the two men on the lee yardarm, 
hurled them off into the foaming ocean. 

To lower a boat was impossible ; we had 
not strength sufficient as it was to clear - 
away the topgallant masts, and to hand 
the topsails. A grating and some spars 
were hove to them by the mate, who then, 
axe in hand, sprang aloft to assist us. 
None too soon, for we could do nothing 
but cling on to the yard till the topgallant 
rigging was cleared away. The men .on 
the foreyard were more successful, and I 
saw Jim gallantly using his knife in a 
fashion which at length cleared away the 
wreck and enabled them to secure the sail. 
The mate succeeded also in his object, and 
we were expecting them to assist us in 
attempting to furl the main-topsail, when, 
the captain, seeing that we were not likely 
to succeed, calling us down, ordered the 
helm to be put up and the yards squared, 
away, and off we ran before the fast- 
increasing gale, leaving, we feared, our- 
two shipmates, the carpenter and Grimes,, 
to perish miserably. 

{To be continued.) 

-- 

THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 

CHAPTER VIII.—A CATASTROPHE. 

xperienced whaleman as he was, Cap¬ 
tain Hull knew the difficulty of the- 
task he had undertaken; he was alive to 
the importance of making his approach to 
the whale from the leeward, so that there 
should be no sound to apprise the creature 
of the proximity of the boat. He had 
perfect confidence in his boatswain, and felt 
sure that he would take the proper course 
to insure a favourable result to the enter¬ 
prise. 

“We mustn’t show ourselves too soon, 
Howick,” he said. 

“Certainly not,” replied Howick; “ I 
am going to skirt the edge of the dis¬ 
coloured water, and I shall take good care 
to get well to leeward.” 

“ All right,” the captain answered ; and 
turning to the crew said, “Now, my lads, 
as quietly as you can.” 

Muffling the sound of their oars by 
placing straw in the rowlocks, and avoiding 
the least unnecessary noise, the men skil¬ 
fully propelled the boat along the outline 
of the water tinged by the Crustacea, 80- 
that while the starboard oars still dipped 
in the green and limpid sea, the larboard 
were in the deep-dyed waves, and seemed 
as though they were dripping with blood. 

“Wine on this side, water on that,” said 
one of the sailors, jocosely. 

“ But neither of them fit to drink,” re¬ 
joined the captain, sharply; “ so just hold 
your tongue! ” 

Under Ho wick’s guidance the boat now 
glided stealthily on to the greasy surface; 
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of the reddened waters, where she appeared 
to float as on a pool of oil. The whale 
seemed utterly unconscious of the attack 
that was threatening it, and allowed the 
boat to come nearer without exhibiting any, 
sign of alarm. 

The wide circuit which the captain had 
thought it advisable to take had the effect 


of considerably increasing the distance 
between his boat and the Pilgrim, 
whilst the strange rapidity with which 
•objects at sea become diminished in 
apparent magnitude, as if viewed through 
the wrong end of a telescope, made the 
ship look farther away than she actually 
was. 

Another half-hour elapsed, and at the 
end of it the captain found himself so 
exactly to leeward that the huge body of 
the whale was precisely intermediate be¬ 
tween his boat and the Pilgrim. A closer 
approach must now be made; every pre¬ 
caution must be used; but the time had 
come to get sufficiently near for the har¬ 
poon to be discharged. 

“ Slowly, my men,” said the captain, in 
a low voice; “ slowly and softly ! ” 

Howick muttered something that im¬ 
plied that the whale had ceased blowing so 
hard, and that it was aware of their ap¬ 
proach; the captain, upon this, enjoined 
the most perfect silence, but urged his crew 
onwards, until in five or six minutes they 
were within a cable’s length of the finback. 
Erect at the stern the boatswain stood, and 
manoeuvred to get the boat as close as 
possible to the whale’s left flank, while he 
made it an object of special care to keep 


beyond the reach of its formidable tail, one 
stroke of which could involve them all in 
instantaneous disaster. 

The manipulation of the boat thus left 
to the boatswain, the captain made ready 
for the arduous effort that was before him. 
At the extreme bow, harpoon in hand, 
with his legs somewhat astride so as to in¬ 


sure his equilibrium, he stood prepared to 
plunge his weapon into the mass that rose 
above the surface of the sea. By his side, 
coiled in a pail, and with one end firmly 
attached to the harpoon, was the first of 
the five lines which, if the whale should 
dive to a considerable depth, would have 
to be joined end to end, one after another. 

“Are you ready, my lads?” said he, 
hardly above a whisper. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied Howick, speaking 
as gently as his master, and giving a 
firmer grip to the rudder-oar that he held 
in his hands. 

“ Then alongside at once,” was the cap¬ 
tain’s order, which was promptly obeyed, 
so that in a few minutes the boat was only 
about ten feet from the body of the whale. 
The animal did not move. Was it asleep ? 
In that case there was hope that the very 
first stroke might be fatal. But it was 
hardly likely. Captain Hull felt only too 
sure that there was some different cause 
to be assigned for its remaining so still and 
stationary; and the rapid glances of th e 
boatswain showed that he entertained the 
same suspicion. But it was no time for 
speculation; the moment for action had 
arrived, and no attempt was made on either 
hand to exchange ideas upon the subject. 


Captain Hull seized his weapon tightly 
by the shaft, and having poised it several 
times in the air, in order to make more sure 
of his aim, he gathered all his strength and 
hurled it against the side of the finback. 

“ Backwater !” he shouted. 

The sailors pushed back with all their 
might, and the boat in an instant was 
beyond the range of the creature’s tail. 

And now the immoveableness of the 
animal was at once accounted for. 

“ See ; there’s a youngster ! ” exclaimed 
Howick. 

And he was not mistaken. Startled by 
the blow of the harpoon, the monster had 
heeled over on to its side, and the movement 
revealed a young whale which the mother 
had been disturbed in the act of suckling. 
It was a discovery which made Captain 
Hull aware that the capture of the whale 
would be attended with double difficulty; 
he knew that she would defend “ her little 
one ” (if such a term can be applied to a 
creature that was at least -twenty feet long) 
with the most determined fury ; yet having 
made what he considered a successful com¬ 
mencement of the attack, he would not be 
daunted, nor deterred from his endeavour 
to secure so fine a prize. 

The whale did not, as sometimes hap¬ 
pens, make a precipitate dash upon the 
boat, a proceeding which necessitates the 
instant cutting of the harpoon-line, and 
an immediate retreat, but it took the far 
more usual course of diving downwards 
almost perpendicularly. It was followed 
by its calf; very soon, however, after rising 
once again to the surface with a sudden 
bound, it began swimming along under 
water with great rapidity. 

Before its first plunge Captain Hull and 
Howick had sufficient opportunity to 
observe that it was an Unusually large 
balmnoptera, measuring at least eighty 
feet from head to tail, its colour being of a 
yellowish-brown, dappled with numerous 
spots of a darker shade. 

The pursuit, or what may be more aptly 
termed “the towing,” of the whale had 
now fairly commenced. The sailors had 
shipped their oars, and the whale-boat 
darted like an arrow along the surface of 
the waves. In spite of the oscillation, 
which was very violent, Howick succeeded 
in maintaining equilibrium, and did not 
need the repeated injunctions with which 
the agitated captain urged his boatswain 
to be upon his guard. 

But fast as the boat flew along she could 
not keep pace with the whale, and so 
rapidly did the line nm out that except 
proper care had been taken to keep the 
bucket in which it was coiled filled with 
water, the friction against the edge of the 
boat would inevitably have caused it to 
take fire. The whale gave no indication 
of moderating its speed, so that the first 
line was soon exhausted, and the second 
had to be attached to its end, only to be 
run out witli like rapidity. In a few 
minutes more it was necessary to join on 
the third line; it was evident that the 
whale had not been hit in a vital part, and 
so far from rising to the surface the oblique 
direction of the rope indicated that the 
creature was seeking yet greater depths. 

“Ay, ay!” exclaimed the captain; 
“ it seems as if the brute is going to run 
out all our line.” 

“Yes; and see what a distance the 
animal is dragging us away from the 
Pilgrim,” answered Howick. 

“ Sooner or later, however,” said Cap¬ 
tain Hull, “the thing must come to the 
surface; she is not a fish, you know.” 



The whale seemed utterly unconscious of the attack that was threatening it.” 
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“ ghe is saving her breath, for the sake 
of her speed,” said one of the sailors with 

a grin. , . 

Bat grin as he might, both he and his 
companions began to look serious when 
the fourth line had to be added to the 
third and more serious still when the fifth 
was added to the fourth. The captain even 
began to mutter against the refractory 
brute that was putting their patLence to 
so severe a test. 

The last line was nearly all uncoiled, 
and the general consternation was growing 
very great, when there was observed to be 
a slight slackening in the tension. 

“At last!” cried the captain; “the beast 
has tired herself out at last.” _ 

Casting his eye towards the Pilgrim, he 
saw at a glance that she could not be less 
than five miles to leeward. It was a long 
distance, but when, according to his 
arrangement, he had hoisted the flag on 
the boat-hook which was to be the signal 
for the ship to approach, he had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing that Dick Sands and the 
negroes at once began bracing the yards to 
get as near as possible to the wind. The 
breeze, however, blew only in short, un¬ 
steady puffs, and it was but too evident 
that the Pilgrim would have considerable 
difficulty in working her way to the whale¬ 
boat, even if she succeeded at last. 

Meantime, just as had been expected, 
the whale had risen to the surface of the 
water, the harpoon still fixed firmly m her 
side. She remained motionless, apparently 
waiting for her calf, which she had far 
out-distanced in her mad career. Captain 
Hull ordered his men to pull towards her 
as rapidly as they could, and on getting 
close up, two of the sailors, following the 
captain’s example, shipped their oars and 
took up the long lances with which the 
whale was now to be attacked. Ho wick 
held himself in readiness to sheer on 
quickly in the event of the finback making 
a turn towards the boat. . 

“ How, my lads ! ” shouted the captain. 
.“Look out! take a good aim ! ? no false 
shots ! Are you ready, Howick ? ” 

“Quite ready, captain,” answered the 
boatswain, adding, “but it perplexes me 
altogether to see the brute so quiet all ot a 

sudden.” „ ., ... 

“ It looks suspicious, said the captain , 
“but never mind; go on! straight 
ahead! ” 

Captain Hull was becoming more ex¬ 
cited every moment. 

During the time the boat was appioach- 
ing, the whale had only turned round a 
little in the water without changing 'its 
position. It was evidently still looking 
for its calf, which was not to be seen by 
its side. All of a sudden it gave a jerk 
with its tail which carried it some tew 

5 < The 3, men were all excited. Was the 
beast going to escape again ? as the 
fatiguing pursuit all to come over a second 
time ? Must not the chase be abandoned * 
Would not the prize have to be given up-. 

But no ; the whale was not starting on 
another flight; it had merely turned so as 
to face the boat, and now rapidly beating 
the water with its enormous fins, it com¬ 
menced a frantic dash forwards. _ 

“Look out, Howick, she s coming . 
shouted Captain Hull. 

The skilful boatswain was all on the 
alert; the boat swerved, as if by instinct, 
so as to avoid the blow, and as the whale 
passed furiously by, she received three 
tremendous thrusts from the lances of the 
captain and the two men, who all en¬ 


deavoured to strike at some vital part. 
There was a sudden pause. The whale 
spouted up two gigantic columns of blood 
and water, lashed its tail, and, with bounds 
and plunges that were terrible to behold, 
renewed its angry attack upon the boat. 

None but the most determined of whale¬ 
men could fail to lose their head under 
such an assault. Calm and collected, 
however, the crew remained. . Onoe again 
did Howick adroitly sheer aside, and once 
again did the three lances do their deadly 
work upon the huge carcass as it rolled 
impetuously past; but this time, so great 
was the wave that was caused by the in¬ 
furiated animal, that the boat was well- 
nigh full of water, and in imminent danger 
of being capsized. 

“ Bale away, men! ” cried the captain. 

Putting down their oars, the other 
sailors set to work baling with all their 
mi°*ht. Captain Hull cut the harpoon- 
line, now no longer required, because the 
whale, maddened with pain, and gnei lor 
the loss of its offspring, would certainly 
make no further attempt to escape, but 
would fight desperately to the very end. 

The finback was obviously bent on a 
third onslaught upon the boat, which, 
bein 0, in spite of all the men’s exertions 
still °more than half . full of water, no 
longer answered readily to the ruddei- 

° l No one thought of flight. The swiftest 
boat could be overtaken in a very lew 


failed them. The whale in passing caught 
the boat with such a violent blow froin its 
dorsal fin, that the men lost their footing 
and the lances missed their mark. 

“ Where’s Howick ? ” screamed the cap¬ 
tain, in alarm. 

“Here I am, captain; all right! re¬ 
plied the boatswain, who had scrambled 
to his feet only to had that the oar with 
which he had been steering was snapped 
in half. 

“The rudder’s smashed,” he said. 

“Take another, Howick; quick! ” cried 
the captain. 

But scarcely had he time to replace the 
broken oar, when a bubbling was heard a 
few yards away from the boat, and the 
young whale made its appearance on the 
surface of the sea. CatchiDg sight of it 
instantly, the mother made a fresh dash in 
its direction; the maternal instincts were 
aroused, and the contest must become more 
deadly than ever. . 

Captain Hull looked towards the Pilgrim, 
and waved his signal frantically above his 
head. It was, however, with no hoye of 
succour; he was only too well aware that 
no human efforts could effectually hasten 
the arrival of the ship. Dick Sands indeed 
had at once obeyed the first summons ; al¬ 
ready the wind was filling the sails, but in 
default of steam power her progress at best 
could not be otherwise than slow. Not 
only did Dick feel convinced that it would 
be a useless waste of time to lower a boat 



The boat was in imminent danger of being capsized.' 

•li f ■ a Viiif to 1 and come off with the negroes to the rescue, 

bounds. There was no a * long ^ but he remembered the strict orders he had 

coming? e Th°ek pre^ous g^d foifine I received on no account to quit the ship. 
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Captain Hull, however, could perceive that 
-the apprentice had had the aft-boat 
lowered, and was towing it along, so that 


In a quarter of an hour afterwards, Dick 
Sands, with the negroes, reaches the scene 
of the catastrophe. All is still and deso- 



it should be in readiness for a refuge as 
soon as they should get within reach. 

But the whale close at hand demanded 
attention that could ill be spared for the 
ship. Covering her young one 
with her body, she was manifestly desion- 
m ? t ^° tlier charge full upon tho boat. * 

“ O n y°ur guard, Ho wick! sheer off! ” 
bellowed the captain. 

But the order was useless. The fresh 
oar that the boatswain had taken to replace 
the broken one was considerably shorter, 
and consequently it failed in lever-power. 
Ihere was in fact no helm for the boat to 
answer. I he sailors saw the failure, and, 
convinced that all was lost, uttered one 
long despairing cry that might have 
been heard on board the Pilgrim. Another 
moment, and from beneath there came a 
tremendous' blow from the monster’s tail 
that sent the boat flying into the air. In 
fragments it fell back again into a sea that 
was lashed into fury by the angry flapping 
of the finback’s fins PP 

Was it not possible for the unfortunate 
men bleeding and wounded as they were, 
stih to save themselves by clinging to some 
floating spar? Captain Hull is indeed 
seen endeavouring to hoist the boats wain on 
to a drifting plank. But all in vain. There 
is no hope. The whale, writhing in the 
convulsions of death, returns yet once 
again to the attack; the waters around the 
struggling sailors seethe and foam. A 
brier turmoil follows as if there were the 
•fourstmg of some vast waterspout. 


“ There is no hope.” 


late. Every living object has vanished. 
Nothing is visible except a few fragments 
of the whale-boat floating on the blood¬ 
stained water. 

(To be continued.) 
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BOYS WE HAVE KNOWN - . 

IV.—T1IE BOY WHO IS “NEVER WRONG.” 



ne might fancy, at 
the first blush, that 
such a boy is one to 
be envied, admired, 
and caressed above all 
others. Never wrong! 
What would not 
some of us give to 
have the same said of 
us ? Aren’t we always 
blundering and losing 
our way and making 
asses of ourselves 
everyday of our lives ? 
What wonder then if 
to us a being who is 
‘ ‘ never wrong” should 
appear almost super- 
• human in his glory ? 

mt so far from being the noble, delightful 
creature one would expect, the boy I am speak¬ 
ing of is an odious fellow, and as ridiculous 
as he is odious, and I will tell you why. 

The principal reason is, because he requires us 
to beheve on his o wn unaided testimony that he 
is the infallible being he professes to be; and the 
second and hardly less important reason is, that, 


so far from being always right, he is as often, if 
not oftener, wrong than other people ; in short, 
he’s a hum ! ’ 

“Never wrong ” indeeel! If all the British 
Association were to declare as much of any one 
man, we should hardly be inclined to swallow 
it; but when our sole authority in the matter 
is Master. Timothy Told-you-so himself, it 
becomes a joke, and a very poor joke too. 

Let us just take stock of Timothy for a 
minute or two to explain what we mean. 

He s in class, and the lesson is history. 
He does not look happy, hut of course that 
can t be because he doesn’t know the lesson. 
Timothy not know T a lesson indeed ! 



Timothy, * says the master, “tell me in 
whose reign the Reformation was introduced 
into England, will you ? ” 

“James the First,” replies Timothy. 

“ Next hoy ? ” 

“Henry the Eighth.” 

“ Right ; go up.” 

“Oh, sir,” says Timothy, “that’s wliat I 
> -I mistook the 'name for a moment! ” 
And he goes down with the air of an injured 
and resigned boy. 

In the geography class which follows, Tim 
has another opportunity of displaying his learn- 

“ On what river docs Berlin stand ? ” is the 
question. 

Tim hums and haws. “ On the—oh—the— 
the, on the—er—the—” 

“ Next hoy ? ” 

“ Berlin is on the Spree, sir.” 

Ah, of course ! It slipped me,” mutters 
Tim with a thoughtful frown. ‘ < Any one knows 
Berlin is on the Spree ! ” And down he goes 
again as if it were the common lot of all clever 
boys. 

Arithmetic ensues.. “ Tell me, Timothy, if a 
man earns four shillings and sixpence halfpenny 
days^? >! 10W - mucl1 does make in a week of six: 

This enormous problem Tim takes due time 
c ?p 1 f ate -, 0f C0UI> se he could tell you straight 
otf it he chose ; hut as it is the practice to 
woih out sums in the head, he condescends to 
^~n prejudice. At length the oracle 

c c P°uud three and twopence halfpenny. ” 

Edward’?*’ W1 ° US ’ "’ hat d ° you make ii: > 

“ One pound four.” 

“ Wrong. Next?” 

'‘One pound seven and threepence.” 

“That’s right.” 

Oh, yes, to he sure ! ” exclaims Tim. with 
the gesture of one who clutches at the very 
words of his own lips uttered by another ; “ of 
course, that's what I meant! ” 

“ Timothy,’ says the master, gravely, “ if you 
meant it, : why did. you not say it ? ” 











































































Why not, indeed ? That is one of the very few 
questions, reader, in all this world’s philosophy 
which Timothy is unable to answer. 

Of course everyone laughs at Timothy, but 
that does not afflict him. So fortified is he in 
the assurance of his own infallibility, that the 
scorn of the ignorant is to him hut as the 
rippling of water at the base of a lighthouse. 

Do not mistake me, Tim is not a dunce. For 
•every question he answers wrongly, perhaps he 
answers half a dozen correctly. If he chose to 
take his stand on his general proficiency he 
would pass for a fairly clever fellow. But that 
will by no means satisfy him. lie will never 
.admit himself beaten. There is always some 
trivial accident, some unforeseen coincidence, 
without which his success would have been 
•certain and recognised ; but which, as it happens, 
slightly interfere with his triumph. 

It is the same in games as in the class-room. 
If he is beaten in a race, it is because he has 
slipped in starting ; if he is clean bowled first 
ball at cricket, it is because there was a lump 
in the grass just where the ball pitched ; if he 
lets the enemy’s half back pass him at football, 
it is because lie made sure Perkins had collared 
him—otherwise, of course, he would have won 
the race, made top score at the wickets, and 
•.saved his goal. As it happens, he does neither. 

There is a touch of dishonesty in this, though 
perhaps.Tim does not intend it. Why cannot he 
own he is ‘‘ out of it ” now and then? His fellows 
would respect him far more and laugh at him 
far less ; he would gain far more than he lost, 
besides having the satisfaction of knowing he 
bad not tried to deceive anybody. But I some¬ 
times think, when Tim makes his absurd excuses, 
be really believes what he says; just as the 
■ostrich, when he buries his head in the sand, 
really believes he is hidden from the sight of his 
pursuers. 

It is natural in human nature not to relish 
the constant admission of error or failure. Who 
•of us is not glad to feel at times (even if we do 
not say it) that “it’s not our fault” ? The 
person who is always making little of himself, 
mid never admitting what small merit he might 
fairly claim, is pretty much the same sort of 
•deception as Tim ; and we despise him almost as 
much. We would all of us, in fact (and what 
wonder?), like to be “always right,” and, per¬ 
haps, our tendency is to let the wish become 
'father to the thought rather too often. 

But to return to Timothy. Nothing, of 
<course, could astonish him ; nothing was ever 
news to him ; nothing could evoke his applause. 
“ Tim,” perhaps some one would say, “ do you 
.know old Grinder (the head master) is going to 
be married, and we are to get a week extra 
holiday ? ” 

“Ah,” says Tim, to whom this is all news, 
“I always thought there was something of the 
kind up. For my own part, I thought we should 
,get a fortnight extra.” 

“ Buck made a good jump yesterday, Tim,” 
.says another. “ Five feet and half an inch.” 

“ Sure it wasn’t three quarters of an inch?” is 
Tim’s provoking answer. 

Of all irritating things, perhaps the most irri¬ 
tating is to have your big bundle of news 
calmly opened and emptied, and its contents 
•appropriated without scruple or acknowledgment. 

Tim this very day has the gratification of 
■•amazing half the school with the news of 
Dr. Grinder’s approaching marriage and the 
consequent extra holidays, and of seeing the en¬ 
thusiastic astonishment of others to whom he 
retails the latest achievement of the athletic 
Buck. 

But he did not always come off so easily. 
Once he was made the victim of a joke which, 
in any one less self-satisfied, might have effectu¬ 
ally checked his foolish propensity. It was a 
wet day, and the boys were all assembled in the 
big playroom, not knowing exactly what to do, 
and ready for the first bit of fun which might 
turn up. 

“Couldn’t some one draw Tim out?” some 
-one whispered. 

The idea caught like wild-fire, and after a 
brief pause Tidswell, the monitor, said, amid 
•the hushed attention of the company, 


Tfie HoyV Owp Taper. 


“ By the way, Tim, wasn’t that a queer ac¬ 
count of the sea-serpent in the paper the other 
day?” 

“Awfully queer,” replied the unsuspecting 
Tim ; “1 didn’t know 3 r ou’d seen it.” 

“ Fancy a beast a mile and a half long from 
head to tail ! ” 

“ It’s a good size,” said Tim, “but nothing 
out of the common for a sea-serpent, you 
know.” 

“ Now I come to think of it, though,” said 
Tidswell, “it didn’t say that the serpent was a 
mile and a half long ; it was a mile and a half 
from the ship when it was seen, wasn’t that 
it?” 

“Yes, a mile and a half from the ship. I 
thought you were drawing the long-bow in say¬ 
ing it was so big as all that.” 

“They saw it a mile and a half off, and just 
fancy feeling its breath at that distance ! ” 

“ I’m not astonished at that,” said Tim, “for 
all those beasts have enormous lungs?’ 

“ How absurd of me ! I should have said it 
seemed to all appearances lifeless when they saw 
it,” said Tidswell. 

“Yes; dead, in fact,” put in Tim, getting 
into difiiculties. 

“ And then suddenly it stood erect on its tail, 
and shot forward towards the vessel.” 

‘ * Shows the strength of their backs. I 
couldn’t help thinking that when I saw the 
account.” 

“ What am I talking about ? ” exclaimed 
Tidswell, hastily correcting himself; “it was 
the ship stood in towards the monster and shot 
at him. ” 

“ Ah, yes ; so it was. I made the same mis¬ 
take myself, see. Yes, they fired a broadside at 
him. ” 

“No ; only one shot at his head.” 

“That was all. Isn’t that what you said ?” 

“ And then he turned over in the water—” 

“ Dead as a leg of mutton ! ” put in Tim. 

“No ; the shot missed him, and he wasn’t 
touched. ” 

“No. I meant they all thought he was as 
dead as a leg of mutton ; but he was not so much 
as grazed.” 

All this while the amusement of the listeners 
had been growing gradually beyond control, and 



at this point smothered explosions of laughter 
from one and another fell on Tim’s ears, like the 
dropping of musketry fire. But he did not 
guess its meaning, and continued turning to¬ 
wards Tidswell, and waiting for the conclusion 
of the story. 

“And the last they saw of him,” resumed 
that worthy, his voice quailing with the exer¬ 
tion to keep it grave and composed—“ the last 
they saw of him was, he was spinning away at 
the rate of twenty knots an hour, with his tail 
in his mouth, in the direction of the North 
Pole.” 




“ I fancied it was only eighteen knots an 
hour,” put in Tim, seriously. 

Another moment and the laughter would 
assuredly burst upon him. 

“ Not in the account I saw. What paper did 
you see it in, Tim ? ” 

“ Eh ? Why, the same as you,” replied Tim, 
hurriedly,. beginning to suspect the crimson 
faces of his comrades meant something more 
than admiration of his wisdom. “Where did 
you get the tale from ; I forget ? ” 

“I got the tale out of my head—like the 
serpent, you humbug ! ” roared Tidswell, and 
for the next five minutes Tim sat on his stool 
of repentance, amid the yells of laughter with 
which his companions hailed his discomfiture. 

When silence was restored, of course lie tried 
to explain that * ‘ he knew all along it was a joke, 
and only wanted to see how far he could gam¬ 
mon the fellows, and fancied he’d succeeded,” 
and presently quitted the room, an injured but 
by no means humiliated boy. 

One last word. Timothy and his friends are 
amusing up to one point, and detestable up to 
another point; but when they come to you in 
the hour of your deepest sorrow and distress, 
and, with bland smile, say to you, “I told you 
so ! ” they are bejmnd ail endurance, and you 
hope for nothing more devoutly than that you 
may never see their odious faces again. 

The best cure possible for Tim is a homoeo¬ 
pathic one. Find some other boy equally con¬ 
ceited, equally foolish, equally unscrupulous, 
and set him at Tim. I will undertake to say 
that—unless the two devour one another down 
to the very tips of their tails, like the famous 
Kilkenny cats—they will bring one another to 
reason, and perhaps modesty, in double-quick 
time. 

The great and wise Newton once said of him¬ 
self that, so far from knowing all things, he 
seemed to himself to be but as a boy gather¬ 
ing pebbles on the seashore, while the great 
ocean of truth laj' all undiscovered before him. 

Newton was, in his way, almost as fine a 
fellow as Timothy Told-you-so, and if Timothy 
would but stoop to have more of Newton’s 
spirit, he might in time come to possess an 
atom or two of Newton’s sense. 



CHESS. 

Problem No. 43. 



White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 
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To Chess Correspondents. 

L. H. (Hamilton, Australia.)—You have written well 
about the universal notation, but your best way will 
be to make use of it at once. Mr. Bailey agrees with 
you in saying, “Asa cosmopolitan system it is per¬ 
fect.” We have answered your letter, and enclosed 
a few lines from your namesake, B. H., the great 
composer of end-games. 

J. A. M.—Our friends in Denmark and Sweden have 
collected the “flowers" of chess(206 in number) and 
published them in book form, under the title of 
“Nordiske Skakproblemer fra Tiden. 1858-78, 
Udgivne af A.- Arnell og S. A. Sorensen. Kjubenhavn, 
Wilhelm Priors Forlag, 1879.” This is a welcome 
addition to live standard works on problems, namely, 
A. Alexandre’s Problemes d’echecs (2,120 diagrams. 
Paris and London, 1846). Max Lange's Handbuch 
der Schachaufgaben (777 diagrams. Leipzig, 1862). 
American Chess .Nuts (2,405 .diagrams. Edited by 
E. B. Cook, C. A. Gilberg, and W. Henry (Russ). 
(iSew York. 1868.) English Chess Problems (608 dia¬ 
grams. Edited hy J. and W r . T. Pierce. London, 
1876). Chess Genus (775 diagrams. Collected and 
set by J. A. Miles. Fakenham, Norfolk, 1878). There 
are twenty-four composers who have published their 
problems in books. The best is Ph. Klett’s 112 
Schacli problems. Leipzig, 1878. 

P. D.—We say “promoting a pawn,” for “queening a 
pawn ” is not at all a proper term. You might as 
well say “bishoping.” or “castling,” or “knighting 
a pawn,” though the last would pass in jest. 

DRAUGHTS. 

By Captain Crawley. 

Author of “ Manly Games for Boys,” etc., etc. 

PART VIII.—THE MOVE— Continued. 

A Third Plan. — Count tlie men axel the 
squares. If the men are even and the squares 
are odd, or if the squares are even and the men 
odd, you Have the Move. With even men and 
even squares, and odd men and odd squares, the 
move is on the other side. 

To apply this theory. When you have the 
move do not exchange, if you can avoid it, or you 
may lose the move. For example, place the 
men thus : 


I BLACK, i 



| WHITE. | - 

a 1 b 2 c. . . ^3 d 4 


The Move.—W hite to play and win. 

When all the men, both Black and White, on 
the. lettered column ( a , b, c, d ,) are added up, the 
total is odd, and the side having to play Has the 
Move. If no men are on the lettered squares, 
then take the figured squares, 1, 2, 3, 4 ; but 
do not combine the two. Apply the theory to. 
the above position. We find that there being' 
9, an odd number of men, on the lettered 
columns. White Has the Move, and having it, 
would win : 


White. 


Black. 

28 to 24 

—1— 

8 to 12 

30 to 26 

—2— 

2 to 6 

24 to 19 

—3— 

6 to 10 

21 to 17 

—4— 

9 to 13 

26 to 22 

—5— 

1 to 6 

32 to 28 

28 to 24 

—6— 

6 to 9 


What, now, can Black do but play, and lose a 
man and the game ? He has but two squares, 
15 and 11, open to him. His defeat is decisive 
and complete. 

(To be continued .) 


ODDS AND ENDS. 



SOME POPULAR SAYINGS ILLUS¬ 
TRATED. 



A Popular Proverb.—What m it? 


Cortespoiikna. 



VV. C.—A boy can be legally bound to a firm of two 
masters without both of them being present to wit¬ 
ness the ceremony, nor is the presence of a lawyer 
neces|ary. Legally, we believe, the apprentice can 
claim his freedom on attaining the age of twenty- 
one, but he would better consult his own honour andi 
his future prospects in life by serving the full time 
for which he contracted. 

J. F. J.—The time of the tale, “ From Powder Monkey 
to Admiral,” is laid, as we should have thought you 
could have seen for yourself, during the last great 
war between France and England. 

J. W.—\Ve scarcely understand your difficulty. We 
hope to make the volumes of the BOY’S Own Paper. 
the best “ Annuals ” of the kind. 

E. J. Lowe, and many others.—1. We have prepared a. 
handsome cloth cover for binding the volume of the 
Boy’s Own Paper, price Is. 8d. 2. The paper circu¬ 
lates in New Zealand and the other colonies. 

Amen.—1. Read the story attentively, and your diffi¬ 
culty will be solved. 2. In our first volume we give 
full instructions, with diagrams, how to make a 
yacht. 

S. E. T. (Ross.)—The following is a good recipe for 
making ginger-beer: White sugar twenty pounds, 
lemon or lime-juice eighteen fluid ounces, honey one 
pound, bruised ginger tw T enty-two ounces, water 
eighteen gallons. Boil the ginger in three gallons of 
water for half an hour; add the sugar, juice, and 
honey, and the remainder of the water, and strain 
through a cloth. When cold, add the w'hite of one 
egg, and half a fluid ounce of essence of lemon. 
When the liquid has stood four days, bottle it. For 
lemonade: Pare two dozen lemons very thin, put 
eight of the rinds into three quarts of hot (not boil¬ 
ing) water, and cover it over for three or four hours. 
Rub some fine sugar ou the lemons to attract the 
essence, and put it into a china bowl, into which 
squeeze the juice of the lemons. To it add a pound 
and a half of fine sugar, put the water to the above, 
and three quarts of milk made boiling hot; mix, and 
pour through a jelly-bag. The lemonade should be 
made a day before it is wanted. Both these recipes 
are very highly approved. 

Von Osdat.—N othing but practice will enable you to 
detect the difference between the larvae of moths and 
those of butterflies. 

Harold C. Lander.—Y ou will find an account of the 
glowworm in the “Home Naturalist,” and in 
“ Sketches of Insect Life,” both published at 56, Pater¬ 
noster Row. A description of the insect will be 
found in a future number of the Boy’s Own Paper. 

Constant REader (WesToii-super-M are).— 1. The in¬ 
formation you ask as to the different breeds of 
rabbits, etc., would occupy at least six columns. 
2. Canaries will doubtless be treated . of in due 
course. 

C. P. W. S.— The “ chrysalides " you describe are the 
coooons of some large ichneumon fly, probably an 
Ophion. 

Jack Peak, and others.—In seamen’s language, a. 
“knot” is a division of the log-line serving to mea¬ 
sure the rate of the vessel’s progress through the 
water. The number of knot3 which run off the- 
reel in half a minute show the number of miles the 
vessel sails in an hour. 

PUER MEDious.--The subject of a Christmas number 
is under consideration. 

Cetewayo. —As a rule, the conditions for the prize 
competitions are printed in the last number for the 
month ; but the case you mention is an exception. 
You had better get the number for October 4, which 
will give you all particulars. 

A. E. W. LONGTON.—Two plates were issued with 
Parti. That part may stall be had, price 6d., or a. 
set of the plates, 9d. We cannot supply the two 
, plates by themselves. 

Tom Ellis.— 1. It is not likely that we shall enter deeply 
into the subject of hoTse-dealiny. Horse-riding is a 
different matter. 2. Cold w'ater, by all means. 3. See 
the articles on rabbit-keeping in former numbers of 
this paper.’ 

William Kingsmill.— Your insect was smashed in 
the post; but we have identified the fragments aa. 
those of Cetonia aurata , the common rose-beetle.. 
Next time you send us a specimen, put it in a box. 




























THE RED MAN'S REVENGE: 

A TALE OF THE BED RIVER FLOOD. 

By B. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Lifeboat” “Peel Haste,” ate. 


CHAPTER IX.—METEOROLOGICAL CHANGES 
AND CONSEQUENCES, AND A GRAND OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY MIC-IMPROVED. 

I T must not be supposed that the life of a 
backwoodsman is all pleasure and ex¬ 
citement. Not wishing to disappoint our 
readers with it, we have hitherto presented 
chiefly its bright phases, but truth requires 
that we should now portray some of the 
darker aspects of that life. For instance, 
it was a very sombre aspect indeed of 
prairie-life when Victor Havenshaw and his 
party crossed a stony place where Victor’s 



monstrous grizzly I” 


hoarse whisper. 
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Iiorsc tripped and rolled over, causing the 
rider to execute a somersault which: laid him 
flat upon the plain, compelling the party 
to encamp there for three days until he 
was sufficiently recovered to resume the 
Journey. Perhaps we should say the chase, 
for, although the trail had been lost, hope 
was strong, and the pursuers continued to 
advance steadily in what they believed to 
be the right-direction. 

The aspect of things, became still 
more dreary when the fine weather, which 
was almost uninterrupted as summer 
advanced, gave way to a period of wind 
and rain. Still, they pushed on hopefully. 
Michel Rollin alone was despondent. 

“It is a vild goose chase now,” he re¬ 
marked sulkily one day, while the wet fuel 
refused to kindle. 

That same night Victor half awoke and 
growled. He seldom awoke of his own 
accord. Nature had so arranged it that 
parents, or comrades, usually found it 
necessary to arouse him with much shout¬ 
ing and shaking—not unfrequently with 
kicks. But there was a more powerful iu- 
fiuence than parents, comrades, or lacks at 
work that night. Being tired and sleepy, 
the party had carelessly made their beds in 
a hollow. It was fair when they lay down. 
Soon afterwards, a small but exceedingly 
heavy rain descended like dew upon their 
umprotected heads. It soaked their blankets 
*nd passed through. It soaked their gar¬ 
ments and passed through. It reached 
iheir skins, which it could not so easily pass 
through,. but was stopped and warmed 
before being absorbed. A few uneasy turns 
and movements, with an occasional growl, 
was the result—nothing more. But when 
the density of the rain increased, and the 
crevices in the soil turned into active water¬ 
courses and their hollow became a pool, 
Victor became, as we have said, half awake. 
Presently he awoke completely, sat up, and 
scratched his head. It was the power of a 
soft and gentle but persistent influence tri¬ 
umphantly asserted. 

“ W’ass-’e-marrer ? ” asked Ian, without 
moving. 

“Why (yawning) Lake Winnipeg is a 
trifle to this,” said Victor. 

“ O-gor-o-sleep,” returned Ian. 

“ Niagara have com to de plains ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Rollin, rising to a sitting posture 
in desperation. “It have been rush Tong- 
side of me spine for two hours by de 
cloke. Oui.” 

This aroused Ian, who also sat up discon¬ 
solate and yawned. 

“ It’s uncomfortable,” he remarked. 

No one replied to so ridiculously obvious a 
truth, but each man slowly rose and stum¬ 
bled towards higher ground. To add to 
their discomfort the night was intensely 
dark; even if wide awake they could not 
have seen a yard in front of them. 

“Have you found a tree?” asked 
Victor. 

- “Oui—yes—to be sure,” said Rollin, 
angrily. “ Anyhow von branch of a tree 
have found me, an’ a’most split my head.” 

Where is it—speak, man; I can see 
nothing. Is it—ah ! I’ve found it too.” 

“Vid yoos head?” inquired Rollin, 
chuckling. 

Victor condescended not to reply, but 
lay down under the partial shelter of the 
tree, rolled himself up in his wet blanket, 
and went to sleep. His companions fol¬ 
lowed suit. Yes, reader, we can vouch 
for the truth of this, having more than 
once slept soundly and wet in a wet 
blanket.. But they did not like it, and 
their spirits were down about zero when 


they mounted at grey dawn and resumed 
the chase- in a dull, dreadful drizzle. 

After a time the aspect of the scenery 
changed. The rolling plain became more 
irregular and broken than heretofore, and 
was more studded with patches of wood¬ 
land, which here and there almost assumed 
the dignity of forests. 

One evening the clouds broke; glimpses 
of the heavenly blue appeared to gladden 
our travellers, and ere long the sun beamed 
forth in all its wonted splendour. Riding 
out into a wide stretch of open country, 
they bounded away with that exuberance 
of feeling which is frequently the result of 
sunshine after rain. 

“It is like heaven upon earth,” cried 
Victor, pulling up after a long run. 

“I wonder what heaven is like,” re¬ 
turned Ian, musingly. “ It sometimes 
occurs to me that w^e think and speak far 
too little of heaven, which is a strange 
thing, considering that we all hope to go 
there in the long run, and expect to live 
there for ever.” 

“Oh! come now, Mr. Wiseman,” said 
Victor, “ I didn’t mean to call forth a ser¬ 
mon.” 

“ Your remark, Vic, only brings out one 
of the curious features of the case. If I 
had spoken of buffalo-hunting, or riding, or 
boating, or even of the redskin’s happy 
hunting-grounds—anything under the sun 
or above it—all would have been well and 
in order, but directly I refer to our own 
heaven I am sermonising! ” 

“Well, because it’s so like the parsons,” 
pleaded Victor. 

“ What then ? Were not the parsons, as 
you style them, sent to raise our thoughts 
to God and heaven by preaching Christ ? 
I admit that some of them don’t raise our 
thoughts high, and a few of them help 
rather to drag our thoughts downward. 
Still, as a class, they are God’s servants; 
and for myself I feel that I don’t consider 
sufficiently what they have to tell us. I 
don’t wish to sermonise ; I merely wish to 
ventilate my own thoughts and get light 
if I can. You are willing to chat with me, 
Vic, on all other subjects; why not on 
this ? ” 

“Oh! I’ve no objection, Ian; none 
whatever, only it’s—it’s—I say, there seems 
to me to be some sort of brute moving 
down in the woods there. Hist! let’s keep 
round by that rocky knoll, and I’ll run up 
it to see what it is.” 

Victor did not mean this as a violent 
change of subject, although he was not 
sorry to make the change. His attention 
had really been attracted by some animal 
which he said and hoped was a bear. They 
soon galloped to the foot of the knoll, 
which was very rugged—covered with 
rocks and bushes. Victor ascended on 
foot, while his comrades remained at the 
bottom holding his horse. 

The sight that met his eyes thrilled him. 
In the distance, on a wooded eminence, 
sat a huge grizzly bear. The size o f Victor’s 
eyes when he looked back at his comrades 
were eloquently suggestive, even if he had 
not drawn back and descended the slope to¬ 
wards them on tip-toe and with preter¬ 
natural Caution. 

“A monstrous grizzly! ” he exclaimed 
in a hoarse whisper—though the bear was 
at least half a mile off on the other side 
of the knoll. 

The eyes of Ian surpassed those of Victor 
in the matter of dilation. 

“ Did he see you ? ” 

“ No; he was nibbling his paws when I 
gave him my last look.” 


“Now, comrades,” said Ian, whose 
usually calm demeanour had given place 
to intense, yet suppressed excitement, 
“it may seem selfish—though I hope 
it is not—when I ask you to leave that 
bear entirely to me. You know, Vic, 
that your sister Elsie once expressed a wish 
for a grizzly-bear collar, and at the time I 
inwardly resolved to get her one, of my 
own procuring, if I could. It is a whim, 
you know, but, in the circumstances, I do 
hope that—that—” 

“ Ah! it is for ime dame—une affair of 
de heart. Bon ! You shall go in an’ vin,” 
said the gallant Rollin. 

“ I don’t know,” said Victor, dubi¬ 
ously ; “it seems to me rather hard to 
give up my chance of the first grizzly I’ve 
ever seen. However, I’m willing to do so 
on one condition —that Rollin and I go as 
near you as maybe without interfering. 
You know—excuse me, Ian—what an 
awful bad shot you are. If you were to 
miss, you know—which you’re sure to do 
—and we were not there'—eh ? ” 

“ All right, you shall go with me; but 
have a care, no helping of me except in 
case of dire necessity.” 

. This being agreed to, they made a wide 
circuit to reach a hollow. In its shelter 
they galloped swiftly towards the wood¬ 
land, near the margin of which the bear 
had been seen. Arrived at a point which 
they judged to be near the animal, they 
dismounted, fastened up their horses, and 
prepared for war. 

There were no encumbrances to lay aside, 
for they travelled in the simplest possible 
costume, but Ian drew the charge of his 
gun, wiped the piece carefully out with 
a bit of rag, made sure that the touch-hole 
was clear, fixed in a-new flint, and loaded 
carefully with ball. The others acted simi¬ 
larly. 

4 ‘ Empty de pan an’ prime again ven you 
gits near,” said Rollin. 

Ian made some uncalled for reference to 
eggs and the education of Rollin’s grand¬ 
mother, tightened his belt, felt that the 
hatchet and scalping-knife were handy 
behind him, and set off on his adventure, 
followed by his companions at a consider¬ 
able distance. 

On drawing near to the outer edge of 
the woods he stooped slightly, and trod 
with the extreme caution of an Indian. 
Indeed no red man could have beaten Ian 
at wood-craft—except, of course, in the 
matter of shooting. He felt this defect 
keenly as he glided along, but never faltered 
for an instant. Elsie smiled at him as 
visibly as if she had been there. His mind 
was made up. 

At the edge of the wood ho saw the 
rough spot where the bear had been seen, 
but no bear, was visible. Ho felt a sinking 
of ^the heart. “ It must have heard me 
airf. run away,” bethought, and hurried 
forward. The actual spot where it had 
been seen was reached, but bruin was not 
there. Disappointment rendered Ian some¬ 
what impatient. He entered the bushes 
beyond the knoll hastily. The bear had 
only changed its position, and was wagging 
its head and nibbling its paws on the other 
side of these bushes. It heard a footstep, 
ceased to nibble and wag, and looked up 
inquiringly. Suddenly Macdonald burst 
through the bushes and stood before him. 

It is an open question whether the man 
or the beast was- the more surprised, for 
the former had given up all hope by that 
time. But the bear was first to recover 
self-possession, and advanced to meet the 
intruder. 
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It is well, known that the king of the 
western wilds is endowed with more than 
average ferocity and courage. He may 
perhaps let you alone if you let him alone, 
but if you take him by surprise he is not 
prone to flee. The bear in question was a 
magnificent specimen, with claws like the 
fingers of a man. Even in that moment 
of extreme peril Ian saw these claws strung 
together and encircling Elsie’s neck. 

We say that the peril was extreme, for 
not only was the hunter a bad shot, but 
the hunted was a creature whose tenacity 
of life is so great that one shot; even if 
well-placed, is not sufficient to kill it out¬ 
right. 

No one knew all this better than Ian 
Macdonald, but Elsie smiled approval, and 
Ian, being a matter-of-fact, unromantic 
fellow, clenched his teeth with a snap and 
went down on one knee. The bear quick¬ 
ened his pace and came straight at him. 
Ian raised his gun. Then there came a 
gush of feeling uf some sort at his heart. 
What if he should miss ? What if the gun 
should miss fire? Certain death! he well 
knew that. He took deadly aim when the 
monster was within a few yards of him and 
fired at the centre of its chest. The ball 
took effect on the extreme point of its nose, 
•coursed under the skin over its forehead, 
and went out at the back of its head. 

Never before was a shot taken with a 
more demonstrative expression of rage. 
To say that the bear roared would be feeble. 
A compounded steam-whistle and bassoon 
might give a suggestive illustration. The 
pain must have been acute, for the creature 
fell on its knees, drove its nose into the 
ground, and produced a miniature earth¬ 
quake with a snort. Then it sprang up 
and rushed at its foe. Ian was reloading 
swiftly for his life. Vain hope. Men used 
to breech-loaders can scarce understand 
the slow operations of muzzle-loaders. He 
had only got the powder in, and was 
plucking a bullet from his pouch. Another 
moment and he would have been down, 
when crack! crack! went shots on either 
side of him, and the bear fell with a ball 
from Victor in its heart and another from 
Eollin in its spine. 

Even thus fatally wounded it strove to 
reach its conquerors, and continued to show 
signs of ungovernable fury until its huge 
life went out. 

Poor Ian stood resting on his gun, and 
looking at it, the picture of despair. 

“You hit him after all,” said Victor, 
with a look of admiration at his friend, 
not on account of the shooting, but of his 
dauntless courage. “And of course,” he 
continued, “ the grizzly is yours, because 
you drew first blood.” 

Ian did not reply at once, but shook his 
head gravely. 

“ If you and Eollin had not been here,” 
he said, “ I should have been dead by this 
time. No, Vic, no. Do you think I would 
present Elsie with a collar thus procured ? 
The bear belongs to you and Eollin, for it 
-seems to me that both shots have been 
‘equally fatal. You shall divide the claws 
Between you, I will have noue of them.” 

There was bitterness in poor Ian’s spirit, 
for grizzly bears were not to he fallen in 
with every day, and it might be that he 
would never have another opportunity. 
Even if he had, what could he do ? 

“ I don’t believe I could hit a house if it 
were running,” he remarked that night at 
supper. “ My only chance will bo to wait 
till tho bear is upon me, shove mv gun into 
his mouth, and pull the trigger when the 
muzzle is well down his throat.” 
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“That would be throttling a bear in¬ 
deed,” said Victor, with a laugh, as he 
threw a fresh log on the fire. “ What say 
you, Eollin?” 

“It vould bu’st de gun,” replied the 
half-breed, whose mind, just then, was 
steeped iu tobacco smoke. “Bot,” he 
continued, “ it vould be vorth vile to try. 
Possiblement de bu’stin’ of de gun in his 
troat might do ver veil. It vould give 
him con—con—vat you call him ? De ting 
vat lentil chile have ? ” 

“ Contrariness,” said Victor. 

“ Contradictiousness,” suggested Ian; 
“ they’re both good long words, after your 
own heart.” 

“ Non, non ! Con—convulsions, dat is it. 
Anyhow it vould injure his digestive¬ 
ness.” 

“Ha! ha! yes, so it would,” cried 
Victor, tossing off a can of cold water like 
a very toper. “ Well, hoys, I’m off to 
sleep, my digestiveness being uninjured as 
yet. Good night.” 

“ What! without a pipe, Vic ? ” 

“Come, now, don’t chaff. To tell you 
the truth, Ian, I’ve been acting your part 
lately. I’ve been preaching a sermon to 
myself, the text of which was given to me 
by Herr Winklemann the night before we 
left the buffalo-runners, and I’ve been 
considerably impressed by my own preach¬ 
ing. Anyhow, I mean to take my own 
advice—good night, again.” 

Ian returned ‘ * good night ” with a smile, 
and, lying down beside him, gazed long 
and thoughtfully through tho trees over¬ 
head a.t the twinkling, tranquil stars. 
Michel Eollin continued to smoke and 
meditate for another hour. Then he shook 
the ashes out of his pipe, heaped fresh logs 
on the declining fire, and followed liis com¬ 
rades to the land of Nod. 

(To be continued.) 

-- 

THE BAYS BEEOEE THE PENNY 
POST. 

By an Old Boy. 

oys of tho 
I ]>resent day 
know no¬ 
thing of the 
difficulties 
of corres¬ 
pondence in 
the times of 
dear postage 
when the 
average cost 
of a letter 
sent the dis¬ 
tance of a 
hundre d 
miles was 
about nine- 
pence, and 
for longer 
distances 
some third 
or fourth 
more. That 
tills heavy charge was evaded by correspondents 
as often as possible was a matter of course; 
and curious enough were some of the means by 
which the evasion was accomplished. 

It lias been stated that the great postal reform 
achieved by Rowland Hill was suggested to him 
by Coleridge witnessing accidentally the delivery 
of a letter to a poor woman dwelling in a cottage 
in the lake country, as recorded in No. 40 of the 
Boy’s Own Paper, p. 36. 

The most usual and most respectable way of 
escaping the charge for postage was by the use 



of franks, when von could get them. Peers of 
the realm and members of Parliament were in 
those days free of the Post-office—that is, they 
could send letters and packets of letters, or of 
anything, by post without payment, by simply 
writing their names on the outside. Thus a 
letter superscribed with the name of a peer or a 
member of the Commons was said lobe franked. 

It was the custom 
for gentlemen thus 
privileged to accom¬ 
modate tlieir friends 
with any number of 
franks, and not only 
were prodigious 
quantities of letters 
so sent free of charge, 
but parcels, boxes, 
hampers of wine, 
game—anything, in 
short, that the mail- 
eoaclies could carry 
—were so dis- 
patclied ; nay, it is 
on record that live 
animals, such as 
caged birds, dogs, 
monkeys, and pet 
goats, have been oc¬ 
casionally franked 
by honourable mem¬ 
bers. 

While Parliament 
was sitting it was 
easy for almost any 
one in London, who 
chose to do it, to get 
a frank from a mem¬ 
ber of the Commons. 

The lobby of the old 
House was approach¬ 
ed by a very broad winding stair with several 
landing-places, and here, as the members came 
up, they were often met by their constituents, or 
others, who wanted their influence or patronage, 
and again by others who wanted only a frank, 
or it might he several franks. 

I have myself obtained scores of franks from 
the members for my native county, and perhaps 
as man}’ - more from other members whom 1 could 
not have named. I do not think a frank was 
ever refused by a member, unless lie happened 
to he in a violent hurry, to any civil and well- 
behaved applicant. 

To the left of the door of the House, where 
two gorgeously-dressed six-foot doorkeepers kept 
guard, clad in the costume of a century or two 
back (collarless coat with huge silver buttons, 
embroidered vest, silk stockings, plush breeches, 
and silver-"buckled pumps), and hearing a long 
white wand, there was a little closet furnished 
with a desk, on which lay writing materials, hut 
with no seats. Hither the member besieged for 
franks betook himself, together with the appli¬ 
cant or applicants, and here lie would stand 
scrawling rapidly his name on the letters as 
they were thrust under his pen already ad¬ 
dressed. 

I often got franks from old "William Cobbctt, 
w T ho was a rather troublesome member about 
five-and-forty years ago ; for he took an evident 
delight in opposing as much as lie could the ex¬ 
penditure of Government. Sometimes he would 
give me a pass to the gallery—a gloomy sort of 
den where reporters and strangers were crowded 
together, and from wdiicli everybody had to clear 
out instanter whenever a division took plare. 
It was not pleasant to he bundled out on the 
stairs a dozen times of an evening, which I re¬ 
member to have happened more than once when. 
Cobbett divided the House on every single item 
of the Pension List. 

One evening in October, 1834, having finished 
my day’s work in Doctors’ Commons, I thought 
I would take a walk to "Westminster. Crossing 
Blackfriars Bridge, I was proceeding along 
Stamford Street, when I was passed by several 
persons, who were running eagerly westward. 
I saw something serious had happened, and 
knew a few r minutes later that the Houses of 
Parliament u*ere on fire. On reaching "West¬ 
minster Bridge I found it crammed almost to 
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suffocation by a vast multitude watching the 
conflagration. 

Little more than immense volumes of blackest ; 
smoke, split up, as it were, by deep-red tongues i 
of fire, was visible for some time ; but I had not 
stood an hour among the throng when suddenly 
a huge portion of the roof fell in, and all at 
once a broad column of flame shot upwards into 
the sky, shedding on the myriad faces around 
me a light far fiercer than day, and terrible 


drawback attending his kindly ministrations, 
and that was, that letters entrusted to him 
would sometimes be a long while in getting to 
their destination, perhaps because honourable 
members were in the country, engaged with 
dog and gun. 

1 think the publishers of Paternoster Pow 
must have been very glad when the penny post 
came into existence, for it certainly freed them 
from a nuisance which, besides its continual 


would find in Longman’s parcel as many as 
thirty to forty enclosures, either single letters- 
or packets of letters, and these it was my duty 
to deliver, along with the magazines and new 
volumes which customers had ordered. My 
master never made any objection to this under¬ 
hand posting, as he knew very well that if he 
refused to comply with the usual custom he 
would omy transfer his patrons to some lival 
bookseller in the town. 




Picking up the Mails. 
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from its instant contrast with the preceding 
gloom. 

I made my way at length into Palace Yard, 
and thence to the west front of the burning 
pile, where a dozen fire-engines were playing 
on the flames, while a band of salvors in the 
upper rooms were pitching out books, manu¬ 
scripts, and documents of various sorts, which 
all fell splashing into the water from the engines, 
which covered the ground inches deep. One 
small packet fell at my feet, and, picking it up, 
I saw it was addressed to an old ac¬ 
quaintance of my own in the West of 
England. I put it in my pocket, and 
posted it before I went to bed, an act 
for which I was afterwards rewarded by 
very hearty thanks from the receiver." 

The salvors in the upper floors were 
shortly compelled to retreat by the 
advanceof the flames, and soon after 
the whole of the w r est front came to the 
ground with a crash, which actually 
lifted a good part of the spectators from 
their feet, and sent some of them 
sprawling. I never, before or since, 
witnessed the spectacle of vast masses 
falling from a height ; the sensation is 
far too appalling to be pleasant. 

To return to the franks. During the 
recess of Parliament members of the 
Commons were not so easily got at, but 
there were always some resident in. 

London and frequenting their clubs. 

My landlord's daughter was the wife 
of the porter of a club which shall be 
nameless, and he added to his pay and 
perquisites by getting franks “for a 
consideration ”—that is to say, for 
any trifle you chose to give him. My 
letters home were generally franked 
through libs m n ans ; but there was one 


A noteworthy agent for the clandestine con¬ 
veyance of letters in those days was the country 
carrier. He would not take a letter openly r 
that being against the regulations; hut he? 
would take a parcel, however small, if it were 
duly tied up with string, and lie had a capa¬ 
cious pocket under the arched canvas awning of 
his cart, and close to Iris whip-liand, which 
would hold almost any number of little paper 
packages. I have before now travelled some 
thirty miles a day, sitting beside old Boglc r 
and seen him drop Iris little packets 
at every village and hamlet, and not- 
a few farmhouses and country residences, 
along the route. 

“ What is in those little packets- 
you leave everywhere ? ” I once asked. 
him. 

“ Pantiles,” said lie, with a grin* 
“most likely.” 

“You are joking,” I returned. 

“No, I h’ain’t—look here, you earn 
feel a hole in the corner of this here- 
one. I’ve a carried that ’un back’ards 
and for’ards for many a year. I knows- 
him by the feel, lle’ve a travelled 
hundreds o’ miles wi 5 me.” 

“ Put there is something else besides, 
the pantile. I can feel something softer 
than a tile.” 

“Ah, well, I knows nothing about, 
that. Mayhap it’s a letter, you see* 
and mayhap it’s two or three letters.” 

The old fellow gave me a queer look 
—a look which let me into the secret; 
but he said no more, and I asked no- 
further questions. The packet was 
given at the next village to a littlo 
girl who was waiting for it; and 
H-arcely an inn or a lone house didi 
we pas3 which did not receive its 


annoyance, must have been no small hindrance 
to business. This was the necessity they were 
under to enclose letters end small packets in 
the weekly and monthly parcels dispatched to 
the country booksellers. As to what extent 
these enclosures amounted in the aggregate some 
idea may be derived from a single fact. 

When as a lad I was apprenticed to a book¬ 
seller and printer in the country, I had to 
unpack the publishers’ parcels and distribute 
their contents to customers. Now sometimes I I 


4.—Fairly off. 
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5. -Stopping-place. 

<*entrv who migrated in the season to Batli or 
Cheltenham, or to Brighton, Scarborough, or 
Tunbridge Wells. 

The annual resort to the seaside, now so 
generally the custom, was a thing unknown to 
and unthouglit of by the grandsires of the youth 
of the present day. There were no railways to 
travel by, and few of the seaside resorts now so 


crowded in summer time then existed, 
or existed only as fishing villages. _ It 
was quite common, if one had a neigh¬ 
bour going to London, to charge him 
with letters, which he would not be 
expected to deliver personally, but to 
drop into the first twopenny post he 
came to, thus saving the sender or the 
receiver some tliree-fourths of the post¬ 
age-charge. 

I remember well when, in the year 
1830, I was driven from Paris through 
loss of employment consequent on the 
Bevolution, my pockets were literally 
crammed with letters from my many 
English acquaintances to their friends 
at home ; they were all unsealed, as tlie 
French searchers would most certainly 
have confiscated them in favour of their 
Post-office had they been closed. I 
had to wafer them and post them in 
London, where they were most of them 
delivered for twopence instead of one- 
and-eightpence each. 

One of my Paris commissions, I re¬ 
collect, cost me more trouble than Fhad 
calculated on. It was a message from a 
poor Irishman who could not write— 
“and sure that didn’t matter,” he said, 
since the lass to whom it was sent could 
not read. I had to find her out in St. 
Giles’s, which after long searching I did, and 
was able to afford her the satisfaction of knowing 
that Terence had not forgotten her—that he was 
I well and thriving—and of giving her a small 
trinket with which he had intrusted me. 

Commercial travellers, who, by the way, have 
I multiplied by twenty at least since the spread 
i of railwaYS through the land, w T ere a sort of 


contribution, which may or not have 
been letters. 

Stage-coachmen and guards, not¬ 
withstanding they were severely inter¬ 
dicted from so doing, often dabbled in 
this traffic, and they would rarely 
scruple to carry letters not packed, pro¬ 
vided they were not sealed or in any 
way closed. Then it was that sympa¬ 
thetic inks v r ere much in demand, of 
which inks wc hear next to nothing 
now, though forty or fifty years ago 
there was a regular trade in them. 

Letters written with such inks were 
not legible when opened until they 
had been subjected to some simple pro¬ 
cess, such as warming them at a fire, 
or immersing them in w r ater. 

I knew’ a coachman who drove a 
coach some hundred miles out of Lon¬ 
don w’ho made no scruple of carrying 
letters sealed or unsealed. He never 
received them, and he could swear he 
never received them ; but they found 
their way into his long coat-pocket 
somehow ; and he never delivered them, 

.and could swear to that also. When he 
arrived at his destination he walked 
behind the bar at the inn, anil shaking 
himself in a sort of unconscious man¬ 
ner contrived to drop the letters on the 
floor, whence they were gathered up and de¬ 
livered by some one else. 

People did not travel then one hundredth part 
as much as they do now. In the provincial towns 
and cities there were thousands of men and 
women in respectable circumstances who had 
never in their lives been twenty miles from their 
native place. It was only the nobility and 



6. -The Last Few Miles. 
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privileged postmen. They would turn out 
letters while turning over their samples, and 
would receive and forward letters as a matter of 
course to the place whither they were next 
bound. Sometimes they would herald their 
arrival by a present of game, and the tradesman 
would find letters in the crop of a bird or the 
stomach of a*hare. I have myself more than 
once excavated a packet of letters from a com¬ 
plimentary barrel of native oysters. 

At the time I am speaking of all newspapers 
bore a (fovernment stamp, by virtue of which 
they passed free by post. Newspapers a day or 
two old might be bought for a penny or a half¬ 
penny, or might be begged for nothing; and 
these, folded with the stamp visible, would 
circulate as well as new ones. As a consecpience, 
methods of correspondence by newspapers were 
contrived and practised by not a few. One of 
the methods adopted by a workman of my 
acquaintance was very simple and effective. 

"When he received a newspaper by post he 
know by some agreed-on singularity in the 
address whether it contained a letter or no. If 
it did, he turned to a certain column and began 
to spell out the communication, which he could 
do easily enough, if not very rapidly, though, no 
one else with the column before him would see 
anything more than the printed paragraphs it 
contained. 

The key to the mystery lay in a succession of 
minute dots not larger than the prick of a small 
pin, marked consecutively under the letters 
required to spell the several words of the com¬ 
munication. He would write down the letters 
so indicated on a slip of paper, and would form 
tlicm into words as he wrote them. Such com¬ 
munications would of course be very brief— 
indeed, the searcli through a whole column of 
print would result in but two or three lines of 
manuscript; but, brief as they were, they were 
longer than the majority of the telegrams which 
now speed along the electric wires, and could 
be made to impart all the information the writer 
wished to convey. 

The methods above described of superseding 
the Post-olfice were not all of a kind, it may 
be said, which could be justified from a moral 
point of view, and I am not going to say any¬ 
thing in their defence. If it was wrong at that 
time to make use of such agencies, people in 
general did not think so, or at least did not say 
so. I never knew of any one objecting to them 
on moral grounds. The truth is, the expense 
of postage in those days was known to be 
unnecessarily great, and was felt as a grievous 
oppression. Hence among the indirect benefits 
of Sir Rowland Hill’s reformation we must not 
forget the lessening of fraud, trickery, and 
“ blunting of the moral sense.” 

I have known as much as from forty to fifty 
shillings a morning to be paid to the postman 
(prepaid letters were almost unknown) by the 
editor of a monthly magazine when the month 
was waning and the day of publication drew 
near, and the cost was even more than that to 
wholesale houses of business doing a large 
trade. 

Mr. Rowland Hill, though he so ably effected 
the postal reform, was not by any means the 
first who contemplated it. I can recall a con¬ 
versation on the subject which took place 
between my employer and a reverend litterateur 
as far back as the year 1820, in which conversa¬ 
tion the desideratum discussed was not a penny 
but a halfpenny post, which should circulate 
free stamped half-sheets issued by the Govern¬ 
ment, of which stamped leaves a correspondent 
might use as many or as few at a time as he 
' required. I may add that neither of the inter¬ 
locutors had the slightest expectation that any 
attempt would ever be made to forward the 
realisation of such a scheme. They were only 
visionary dreamers of what might be, little 
thinking that a magician would ere long appear 
on the scene who should realise their dreams. 

In looking back at the days of the old postal 
system, there are some things which one cannot 
recall without a sigh of regret that they have 
i passed away for ever. Many a pleasant evening 
hour have I spent in watching the loading and 
departure of the night mails as they were start¬ 
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ing on their long starlighted journeys. It was 
a lively, spirit-stirring sight to see them roll off 
one after another, the prancing four-in-hand 
pawing the paving-stones in their eagerness to 
start—the coachman, a drab-coated, pearl-but¬ 
toned, many-caped Palinurus, sceptred with a 
whip having three or four fathoms of lash—the 
guard, a professional functionary of more mode¬ 
rate pretensions and dimensions, an accomplished 
performer on that long defunct and forgotten 
instrument, the keyed bugle, whose somew’hat 
sepulchral and sonorous diapasons are now silent 
for ever—the passengers so snugly packed within 
and without, and the whole equipage the very 
perfection of neatness and trim propriety. 

As the mail rattled off, east, west, north, or 
south, that charming Scotch melody, “0 Nannie 
wilt thou gang wi’ me ?” or the no less charm¬ 
ing “ Banks and Braes o’ Bonny Boon,” would 
come borne back on the breeze as if to bid us 
good-bye. It was the guard pouring through 
the mellow horn his pensive soul, and not at all 
imagining, honest man ! that Nannie, who is 
watching him from an attic window, would be 
but too glad to gang wi’ him to the Banks o’ 
Bonnie Boon, or anywhere else, “gin he wad 
but tak’ her awa’.” 

Then who that ever witnessed it has for¬ 
gotten or can forget that annual show on the 
1st of May, when the new outfit of mail-coaches 
and appliances superseded the old ones—when 
all the paraphernalia was new—new vehicles, 
new horses, new harness, and new trappings of 
all sorts, the coachman in a brand-new costume, 
and the pensive guard ditto, with his melancholy 
bugle newly polished and breathing new tunes. 
Then it was that, in long procession, the 
splendid cortege paraded the main routes of the 
city amidst the admiring looks and applauding 
cheers of the multitude, and meeting in Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn Fields, and coursing round and round 
that legal and classical centre, showed to all and 
sundry how well qualified was the national 
Post-office by the perfection of its locomotive 
machinery to act the part of the flying Mercurys 
for the entire kingdom. 

Then, lastly, who can forget, especially if he 
has ever enjoyed the patrician privilege of the 
box seat, the delicious excitements of a long 
summer’s day—from mom to noon, from noon 
to dewy eve—on the outside of the day-mail ? 

What delightful memories recur at the very 
thought of it! The successful booking for the 
seat some days before, then the start, after a 
substantial breakfast, at early morn, the long 
chive, say westward, through the far-stretching 
metropolis, where coachee, doing a ten-mile- 
an-hour pace, has to look sharply about him, 
and is not much inclined to talk. 

In less than an hour, however, we have left 
even Brentford behind* and having done our 
first stage, change horses at a litftle inn in the 
open country. Now we are on again, and our 
companion becomes communicative. He knows 
the history of the localities he has so long tra¬ 
versed better than any topographer would ever 
care to know it.. He will Nil you everything 
you wish to know, and he will garnish his narra¬ 
tives with details of the strangest kind* which 
details, if you are wise, you will not attempt to 
discredit. 

Meanwhile we are clashing along the level 
road at a swinging rate, the trot often breaking 
into a gallop for miles together. The villagers 
come out to see; young and old, men and 
maidens, flock to cottage doors and windows, 
and the little urchins run shouting after us 
until they are out of breath and left behind. 

Anon we come to a town, where it is market 
clay. As soon as it is in view our guard lifts his 
bugle to his mouth, and there follows a blast of 
warning, which has modulated into a lively air 
as we come rushing into the market, scattering 
to right and left the ducks and geese and other 
small deer, and careering, with apparent heetl- 
lessness but really with consummate care and 
skill, through the crowded mart. 

So we go on, and on, varying the scene as 
hamlet and townlet, farmhouse and mansion, 
fly past, for five or six hours, and now we are 
informed that at the next stage we shall dine— 
that is, we shall have to pay Mrs. Nelson three- 


and-sixpence apiece and dine if wo can. We 
alight from the coach, say, at half-past one, and 
at ten minutes to two we are peremptorily sum¬ 
moned to mount to our places again, and mount 
we must and do. If we can dine in twenty 
minutes, we do ; if we cannot, that is supposed 
to be our misfortune, and it will not be helped, 
by grumbling. 

We do not travel quite so fast in the after¬ 
noon, for two reasons : first, because it is exceed¬ 
ingly hot; and, secondly, because we have now 
left the level track and have arrived at a rather 
hilly district. We have more music and less gal¬ 
loping ; guard is liberal with his plaintive melo¬ 
dies, and perhaps a sympathising passenger will 
volunteer a song of a tender sort, helped out 
with some staccato touches from the bugle—the 
bugle, however, being sure to burst out with a 
brisk and lively air as we run through the 
towns. 

Throughout the day there has been plenty of' 
talking among our outsiders, but when after¬ 
noon declines into evening we become gradually 
silent, and by the time our ultimate destination 
is approached we are all mute as mice. This is 
always the case when people journey long to¬ 
gether. Br. Johnson noticed the fact, and he 
accounted for it—he always accounted for every¬ 
thing—on the supposition that when we draw near 
the end of a journey we naturally revert to the 
purpose for which, the journey was undertaken, 
and our thoughts are too busy for idle talk. 
Perhaps the doctor was right, but he might 
hardly have noticed the fact, or philosophised 
upon it, had he lived in these railway times. 

The sun has set by the time we arrive at our 
destination ; we have done a hundred and 
twenty miles. We have had a most delightful 
ride, and though rather stiff from sitting four¬ 
teen or fifteen hours in one position, we retire 
to rest, well pleased and satisfied, feeling con¬ 
vinced that, as regards comfort and rapidity in 
travelling, nothing further ought to be expected 
or desired. 


SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. Millington, 
Author of “ Under a Cloud,” “ Boy and Man ” etc * 


CHAPTER IV.—TWO NEW FELLOWS. 

HE two new 
boys arrived 
on the day 
appointed, 
and it hap¬ 
pened that 
they both 
drove up to 
the door at 
the same mo¬ 
ment. Mrs. 
Ponghe r 
brought her 
sou iu a car¬ 
riage drawn 
by a pair 
of horses, 
with a postilion riding and a servant in 
livery behind her. She liked to see the 
country, she said; she could not bear to 
have a man with a shabby coat sitting 
just in front of her. In the park it was 
different, of course. She had two men. 
there on a high coach-box; hut with a 
hired vehicle there was no knowing what 
sort of coat the driver might wear; and. 
then the country was so beautiful! I dare 
say she meant what she said ; but I could 
not help thinking of a story I had read 
about a Chinese mandarin, who, when on. 
a visit to this country, was invited to take 
a drive with a nobleman in his carriage.. 













It was a very nice carriage, with, a pair of 
horses, and, of course, a coachman whose 
place was on the box. The mandarin w’as 
very angry at being asked to sit behind 
the coachman and below him. He thought 
he was entitled to the highest place, and 
would not submit to have a servant placed 
above him; he wanted to sit on the box 
himself. I don’t know how they settled 
it, but I thiuk it must have been something 
of the same sort of feeling which made 
Mrs. Pougher like to have a postilion when 
she came into the country, and a servant 
in the dickey. 

A spring cart brought Pougher’s lug¬ 
gage from the station. It had arrived 
already, and was drawn up by the road¬ 
side, waiting. Mrs. Pougher had not 
much time to spare, she said, as she had 
several engagements the same evening in 
London; a dinner party, and a concert, 
and a ball; and they were all very import¬ 
ant, though of course she wished to see 
how her son would settle down before 
leaving him. She made a hasty inspection 
of the dormitories, complaining to Mrs. 
Lightfoot, who went with her, that More- 
ton was not going to have a dormitory all 
to himself, and proposing to turn out two 
beds from one of the rooms in order to 
give him more privacy, which was cool, 
considering how the vacancy had been 
made for him. I believe she proposed 
to Mr. Lightfoot that he should make 
Moreton a parlour boarder, but Light¬ 
foot said he hardly knew what that meant. 

“ We all mess together here, Mrs. 
Pougher,” he said. “We make no 
distinctions.” 

“It is not exactly what I should have 
chosen for Moreton,” she answered, “but 
it is too late to change now.” 

“ Hot at all,” said Lightfoot. 

“I am the best judge of that,” she 
replied. “My engagements in London 
this evening compel me to leave at once ; 
and therefore things must remain as they 
are.” 

Lightfoot looked very much annoyed, but 
he could not say to a lad}’ what he might 
have said to her husband. So she gave 
her son a great many kisses, which he, 
wishing to be manly, wiped away directly 
with the back of his hand, and then she 
drove off. 

Young Pougher, unlike his father, was 
tall and upright. He looked about him 
with an independent, almost defiant air, as 
much as to say, “You think I don’t like 
coming to school. You are mistaken. I 
don’t care much about it, one way or the 
other. If. I didn’t like it I shouldn’t 
come.” 

We saw him at the door of the house, 
after his mother was gone away, waiting 
for Mr. Lightfoot to tell him where to go 
and what to do. Lightfoot was engaged 
with Dr. Hartshorne and the young French 
boy, and they were also near the door, 
talking together. Pierre stood by, looking 
from one to another, watching their faces 
as they conversed, but without understand¬ 
ing much of what they said ; for they 
spoke in low tones, and though he had 
picked up good deal more English since 
he came ashore, his knowledge of it was 
still very imperfect, and he was not sharp 
at understanding even what he heard. He 
was, as I have already said, a thin, pale, 
nervous-looking, jerky sort of boy, all eyes 
and nose. If he could have heard what the 
fellows, who were taking stock of him from 
a distance, were saying about him he would 
not have been flattered. 

“ He looks like a Frenchman,” said one. 
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“ He is a Frenchman,” said another. 

“ I am sorry for it.” said a third ; “ we 
don’t want any more foreigners here. Meyer 
is one too many.” 

Meyer was German, a sort of half- 
pupil, though, if the term could have been 
literally applied, half would have been better 
than the whole. Though a big boy, he was 
not one of the monitors ; but he had to talk 
German with the boys and to read to them, 
and filled up his time with lessons for 
himself. 

“He is as lean as a rushlight ; • same 
colour too,” they went on. 

“ A rushlight is all fat , stupid ! ” 

“ His nose is hooked like an eagle’s.” 

“ Or an owl’s.” 

“Ho ; it’s not so thick as an owl’s.” 

“ And what eyes he has got! ” 

“ Well, don’t stare at him ; you wouldn’t 
like it yourself if you were a new boy. 
You will see plenty of him by-and-by.” 

“ Plenty too much, I dare say. I wish 
Lightfoot wouldn’t make vacancies for 
French and German boys.” 

It was young Ryan who said this. 

“You had better tell him so,” I re¬ 
marked. 

“ So I will,” said Ryan. 

“Here he comes, then. How is your 
time,” I answered. 

Ryan turned away, looking very red; 
but Lightfoot called after him. Could 
he have heard what he said P Ryan was a 
cheeky sort of Irish boy—the “gossoon ” 
we cailed him. He did not care much what 
he said to anybody; but of course he had 
only been joking, and would not have 
cheeked Lightfoot. We were glad to find, 
therefore, that the master only wanted to 
introduce the new boys to us, especially 
the French boy. I believe he w«s afraid 
Ryan would laugh at him, so he said he 
must be his particular friend, and show 
him about, and tell him all about the rules 
of the school, and so on. Ryan said he 
would. He told us afterwards it was a 
great take in, as he had intended to have 
some fun out of the French boy, and now 
he couldn’t. We generally “green” the 
new boys, but after what JLiglitfoot said to 
us then, we none of us wanted to “ green ” 
Pierre. 

As for Pougher, he did not want much 
introducing. He looked us in the face and 
went about - the playground examining 
everything as if he had been an officer sent 
down by Government to inspect the school 
atid the fellows, and to make a report about 
them. When we asked him his name and 
where he came from, ho stared at us, 
twitched up his nose, and did not answer. 
He treated the monitors in the same way, 
and absolutely winked at them. I remem¬ 
ber we were very much delighted, and 
looked on with fearful expectation to see 
what the consequences would be. But the 
monitors happened to be in a good humour, 
and only laughed. A mouse may play with 
a lion sometimes. He was a new boy, and 
they did not wish to be severe with him at 
first. 

“ Oh, I say,” said one of the young ones, 
running up to us, “he’s got such a big 
box. I wonder what there is in it.” 

Pougher heard him, and smiled, then led 
the way towards it, and we all followed 
him. It was not only a very large box, 
but a very handsome one—brand new, 
made of oak, with iron corners and bands; 
it looked like a plate chest, and might have 
been full of gold from the look of it; it 
was very heavy too. The awkward part of 
the business was that there was no room 
for it in the box-house, and though we 
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piled some of the other fellows’ boxes up, 
one upon another, even that was of no 
use, fv >r it was found out then that it was 
too wide to pass through the door. 

What was to be done P It was impor¬ 
tant to get the box into its place that it 
might be opened. 

“It is a very good box,” said Meyer, 
coming up at that moment. “ Yfhere did 
you let it be made ? ” 

“My father ordered it,” said Pougher; 
“it was all done in twenty-four hours, 
polishing and all. It is not very large. 
Why do you have such narrow doors ? I 
must speak to Lightfoot about it.” 

He meant it too. Hot like young Ryan. 

“ I’ll write to my father,” he went on, 
“and get him to have a new box-room, 
made. He could get it done and sent down, 
all ready in twenty-four hours if he would 
give the order.” 

Then he jumped up and seated himself 
upon the box, and looked at the boys who 
were standing round, and they all looked 
at him. 

‘ ‘ I suppose you would like to Imow 
what is inside P” he said, after some 
minutes. 

“Two of every sort,” one of them sug¬ 
gested. “ Tell them to walk out.” 

He evidently thought it might be a 
Hoah’s ark with real animals in it. 

Pougher got down, took a key from his 
pocket, twisted it on his fingers, looking 
at us all the while, as if enjoying our sus¬ 
pense, and at length unlocked the box and 
raised the lid. 

“ Tell them to walk out,” he said, and 
began throwing the contents upon the 
gravel. 

Cakes, oranges,nuts, gingerbread, choco¬ 
late, sweets of all kinds, enough to stock 
a tuck-shop! 

“ Here, you chaps,” he said, “ come and 
help yourselves; you can have them all if 
you like; I can send for some more when, 
these are gone; and he began to hand 
them about to any one who would take 
them. 

Meyer was one of the first to hold out 
his hands; he pushed the little fellows 
away, and filled not only his mouth but 
his pockets, Pougher looking on calmly as 
if he did not care what they did with the 
things. Somehow or other the box, large 
as it was, was scon emptied. 

“ Jolly! capital! first-rate ! ” went from 
mouth to mouth. Other things more sub¬ 
stantial than words went from • mouth to 
mouth also. 

Every boy who chose, and there were 
none who did not choose, came iu for a 
share of the tuck. The only thing we did 
not like was seeing the new boy standing 
by the side of his box, watching us as we 
ate, but taking nothing for himself. It 
was like seeing the wild beasts fed at the 
Zoo. Some of us wanted him to save 
some of the good things for himself, but 
he would not. He might not care for 
them just then, we thought, but after he 
had been a few days at school he would 
perhaps feel differently. 

When the box was empty he turned it 
up against the wall, “ in case it should 
rain,” he said. Young Ryan fetched an 
old broken umbrella which he had seen 
ljing about somewhere and spread it out 
over it. But Rougher did not like jokes 
of that sort, so he caught it up and whirled 
it over the wall, and then walked away 
with his hands iu his pockets. 

Meanwhile the little French boy had 
hardly spoken to any one. Meyer, who 
was supposed to speak French well, because 
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he was a German, seeing him standing 
alone, took him by the arm, and began to 
talk to him, and they went away together. 
The next time any of ns met Pierre, he 
stopped and took off his hat and made a 
bow. It was just like what you may see 
in the tailors’ pattern-books of Parisian 
costumes. None of the fellows could help 
laughing, and they all took off their hats 
to him, with the same antics. At last 
young Ryan came bustling up and said it 
was a shame. 

“Who told you to take your hat off in 
that way P ” he asked Pierre. “ We don’t 
do that sort of thing in England.” 

“ L’Allemand—the German—he say so.” 

“I’ll punch his German head,” said 
Ryan. If Meyer had been within reaeh I 
have no doubt he would have done it too, 
though Ryan was several years younger 
than Meyer. 


to play cricket or anything else unless he I 
liked. 

“ I don’t know any other school that I 
could have sent him to,” Dr. Hartshorne 
said. “ Yet I thought it essential that he 
should be with other boys ; and—and I 
have no one at home.” He sighed as he 
said it. “It is a very interesting case,” 
he went on, “ and I want to watch it; you 
will help me to watch it, won’t you, Mr. 
Kennedy, and let me know how* he gets 
on, and how his memory is ? ” 

Mr. Kennedy promised to do as the 
doctor wished. 

“ What is his name ? ” he asked. 

“ We call him Pierre,” said the doctor. 

“ Le Brun is his surname, I believe; but 
Pierre is enough. Peter, you know, walked 
upon the sea, and a hand was stretched 1 
out to save him when he began to sink. ! 
This poor boy may almost be said to have • 


what happened to her, none can tell. He 
only knows. Now vou can understand 
me.” 

“I can, indeed, Dr. Hartshorne; and 
whatever I can do to forward your kind 
intentions towards this poor castaway I 
shall do it with till my heart. We will call 
him Pierre, then.” 

Pierre is French for Peter; though I 
suppose everybody knows that. 

Soon after that the good doctor took his 
leave, and Mr. Kennedy brought the new 
boy back into the playground. He took 
him to his own study, and gave him the 
run of it. I am speaking figuratively, of 
course, for it was only about six feet 
square, so there was not much room for 
running. In school he was called Pierre ; 
but in the playground he had all sorts of 
names. Johnny Crapaud was one of them, 
or Johnny—by itself. 
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All this time Dr. Hartshorne and Mr. 
Eightfoot had been together in the house, 
and by-and-by Pierre was sent for to bid 
the doctor good-bye. Mr. Kennedy was 
there also. He had been told all about 
Pierre, and had promised to take him 
under his particular care. Mr. Kennedy 
felt himself drawn to the young stranger, 
and asked the doctor a great many 
questions as to how he had better go on 
with him. He was to be taught with the 
other boys, and no difference was to be 
made, only he was to be indulged as much 
as possible in his lessons v and not compelled 


done the same. Tossed about, I don’t 
know how long, in an open boat, and 
rescued with only three or four others, 
when he was already almost dead! It was 
the hand of God that saved him ; and the 
same almighty power may restore his 
health and memory. Ah, Mr. Kennedy, 
you don’t know how I feel it! I had a 
son of my own once ; he went to sea, and 
was lost. No one knows to this day what 
his end was. He may have suffered as 
this poor child did. The ship sailed from 
England, and was never heard of more ; 
whether she foundered, or was burnt, or 


_ Those who liked him and were kindly 
disposed to him called him Johnny; the 
others Crapaud, or Crap, or Froggie. No 
one need wish for a better name than 
J ohnny. Pierre answered to either name, 
though not with the same readiness. 

After a few days both the new boys 
shook down into their places; and though 
from time to time they attracted notice by 
their eccentricities—each, of course, in 
quite a different line—they got on very 
well with the other hoys, and were voted 
odd fish, but not bad fellows. 

(To be continued.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 


OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 
By Wiu.iam H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ From Powder Monkey to Admiraletc. 
CHAPTER IX.—I EXPERIENCE THE PERILS OF 
THE SEA. 

T he Good Intent ran on before the in¬ 
creasing gale. The fast-rising seas 
came rolling 
up astern, 
threatening 
every instant 
to poop her, 
for, having a 
full cargo, she 
was much 
deeper in the 
water than 
when we 
sailed from 
Portsmouth. 

We quickly 
lost sight of 
the grating 
and spars 
thrown to 
our hapless 
shipmates, 
and they 
themselves 
had before 
then disap¬ 
peared. 

The first 
thing now to 
be done was 
to get the 
maintop sail 
stowed, for, 
flying wildly 
in the wind, 
ifc seemed as 
if about to 
carry away 
the maintop- 
mast. The 
mate, An¬ 
drews, and 
two other 
men were on 
the point of 
going aloft to 
try and haul 
it in, in spite 
of the danger 
they ran in 
so doing, 
when a report 
like that of 
thunder was 
heard, and 
* the sail, split 
into ribbons, 
was torn 
from the 
bolt-ropes. 

The f r a g- 
ments, after 
streaming out 
wildly in the 

wind, lashed themselves round and round 
the yard, thus saving us the hazardous 
task of attempting to furl the sail. 

The brig flew on, now plunging into the 
roaring and foaming seas, now rolling from 
side to side so that it was difficult to keep 
our feet. The fore-staysail and jib had 
been stowed in time, and the flying--jib 
had been blown away, so that the foretop¬ 
sail was the only sail set. 

Thus hour after hour passed. Had we 
been running in the opposite direction we 
should have been making good progress, 


but we were now going farther and farther 
from our destination, to be driven into 
even worse weather, and perhaps to have 
to make our way south round the Irish 
coast. To avoid this., the captain was 
anxious to heave the brig to, and I saw 
him and the mate consulting how it con Id 
| be done. It was a dangerous operation, 

: they both knew, for should she not quickly 
I come up to the wind, a sea might strike 
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her on the broadside and sweep over her 
deck, or throw her on her beam ends. 

“If we get a lull it must be done,” said 
the captain. 

“ Ay, ay, sir ! ” answered the mate ; and 
he ordered the men to stand ready to brace 
round the foretopsail-yard as the brig came 
up to the wind. 

Still we watched in vain for the wished- 
| for lull. In spite of the roaring seas I felt 
I wonderfully sleepy, and could scarcely 
! keep my eyes open as I held on to a stan- 
| chion at the after-part of the deck. Jim 


was much in the same condition, for we 
had both been on foot since the morning 
watch had been called, and we had had no 
food all day. 

The kind captain, observing the state we 
were in, instead of abusing us, as some 
skippers would have done, ordered us to go 
below to find something to eat and to lie 
down till we were wanted. We were 
making our way forward when he shouted 

out, 

“Go into 
the cabin, 
laddie s . 
There is some 
bread and 
cheese in the 
pantry, and 
ye’ll be ready 
at hand when 
I call ye.” 

We quickly 
slipped be¬ 
low, and he 
again closed 
the com¬ 
panion-hatch 
which he had 
opened to let 
us descend. 
The other 
hatches had 
been batten¬ 
ed down, for 
at any mo¬ 
ment a sea 
might break 
on board, 
and if they 
had not been 
secured 
might fill the 
vessel. 

Hot a ray 
of light came 
below, but 
Jim and I 
g r o p i 11 g 
about, found 
the bread and 
cheese we 
were in search 
of, and soon 
satisfied our 
hunger. We 
then, thank¬ 
ful to get 
some rest, lay 
down on the 
deck of the 
cabin—which 
landsmen 
would call 
the floor—for 
we should 
have consi¬ 
dered it pre¬ 
sumptuous to 
stretch our¬ 
selves in one 
of the berths 
or even on 

the locker ; and in spite of the rolling and 
pitching of the brig we were quickly fast 
asleep. 

I seldom dreamed in those days, but, 
though tired as I was, my slumbers were 
troubled. How I fancied that the brig 
was sinking, but that, somehow or other, 

I came to the surface, and was striking out 
amid the raging billows for the land; then 
I thought that I was again on board, and 
that the brig, after rushing rapidly on, struck 
upon a huge reef of black rocks, when, in 
an instant, her timbers split asunder, and 
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we were all hurled into the seething waters. 
Suddenly I was awoke by the thundering, 
crashing sound of a tremendous blow on 
the side of the vessel, and I found myself 
hove right across the cabin, clutching fast 
hold of Jim, who shouted out, “ Hillo, 
Peter, what is the matter ? Are we all going 
to be drowned ? ” 

Before I could answer him there came 
from above us—indeed, it had begun while 
he was speaking—a deafening mingling of 
terrific noises, of rending planks, of falling 
spars, the rush and swirl and roar of 
waters, amid which could be heard the 
faint cries of human voices. 

The brig had been thrown on her beam 
ends; of that there could be no doubt, 
for when we attempted to get on our feet 
we found the deck of the cabin almost per¬ 
pendicular. 

“ Do you think the brig will go down ? ” 
shouted Jim. 

The hubbub was so great that it was 
impossible to hear each other unless we 
spoke at the very top of our voices. 

“ We must, at all events, get on deck as 
soon as we can, and do our best to save 
ourselves,” I answered. 

Though I said this, I had very little hope 
of escaping, as I thought that the vessel 
might at any moment founder. Even to get 
oil deck was no easy matter, for everything 
in the cabin was upside down—boxes 
and bales, and casks and articles of all 
sorts, thrown out of the lockers, mixed 
with the furniture which had broken adrift, 
were knocking about, while all the time we 
were in complete darkness. The deadlights 
had fortunately been closed at the com¬ 
mencement of the gale, and the companion- 
hatch remained secure, so that, as yet, no 
water came below. 

Getting on our feet we were endeavouring 
to grope our way to the companion-ladder 
when we heard two loud crashes in quick 
succession, and directly afterwards, the 
brig righting with a violent jerk, we were 
thrown half across the cabin, bruised and 
almost stunned, among the numberless 
things knocking violently about. After a 
time, on recovering our senses, we picked 
ourselves up and made another attempt to 
get on deck. I now began to hope that 
the brig would not go down as soon as I 
had expected, but still I knew that she was 
in a fearfully perilous condition. I was 
sure from the crashing sounds we had heard 
that both her masts were gone; that very 
probably also she had sprung a leak, while 
we were far to the northward of the usual 
track of vessels. 

At last wo found our way to the cabin 
do02 # , but groped about in vain for the 
companion-ladder, till Jim suggested that 
it had been unshipped when the vessel went 
over. After some time we found it, but had 
great difficulty, in consequence of the way 
the brig was rolling, to get it replaced. As 
soon as it was so I mounted and shouted as 
loud as I could to some one to come and 
lift off the hatch. 

No voice replied. Again and again I 
shouted, fancying that the people might 
have gone forward for some reason or other 
and had forgotten us. 

“What can have happened ? ” cried Jim, 
in a tone of alarm. 

I dared not answer him, for I feared the 
worst. 

Feeling about, I discovered an axo slung 
just inside the companion-hatch, on which 
I began hammering away with all my 
might—but still no one came. 

“Jim, I’m afraid they must all be gone,” 
I cried out at last. 


“Gone!” he exclaimed. “What, the 
old captain, and mate, and Andrews, and 
the rest ? ” 

“ I am afraid so,” I answered. 

Again I shouted and knocked. Still no 
one came. 

“We must break open the hatch,” I 
said, and I attempted to force up the top 
with the axe, but did not succeed. 

“ Let me try,” cried Jim ; “ my arm is 
stronger than yours.” 

I got down the ladder and gave him the 
axe. He took my place and began working 
away at the part where the latch was 
placed. I could hear him giving stroke 
after stroke, but could see nothing, for the 
hatch fitted so closely that not a gleam of 
light came through it. 

Presently I heard him sing out, “I’ve 
done it,” and I knew by the rush of cold 
damp air which came down below that he 
had got off the hatch. 

Still all was dark, but looking up I could 
distinguish the cloudy sky. Not till then 
did I know that it was night. We had 
gone to sleep in broad daylight, and I had 
had no idea of the number of hours which 
had passed by since then. I sprang up the 
companion-ladder after Jim, who had 
stepped out on deck. 

The spectacle which met my eyes was 
appalling. The masts were gone, carried 
away a few feet from the deck—only the 
stumps were standing—everything had 
been swept clear away, the caboose, the 
boats, the bulwarks; the brig was a com¬ 
plete wreck; the dark foam-topped seas 
were rising up high above the deck, threa¬ 
tening to engulf her. 

The masts were still alongside hanging 
on by the rigging, their butt ends every 
now and then striking against her with so 
; teiTific a force that I feared they must 
before long chive a hole through the plank¬ 
ing. As far as I could make out through 
the thick gloom some spars which had ap¬ 
parently fallen before the masts gave way 
lay about the deck, kept from being washed 
away by the rigging attached to them 
having become entangled in the stanchions 
and the remaining portions of the shattered 
bulwarks. 

Not one of our shipmates could we see. 
Again we shouted, in the faint hope that 
some of them might be lying concealed 
forward. No one answered. 

“ Maybe that they have gone down into 
the fore-peak,” said Jim; ‘ ‘ I’ll go and knock 
on the hatch. They can’t hear our shouts 
from where we are.” 

I tried to persuade Jim not to make the 
attempt till daylight, for a sea might break 
on board and wash him away. 

“But do you see, Peter, we must try 
and get help to cut away the lower rigging, 
which keeps the masts battering against 
the sides? ” he answered. 

“ Then I’ll go with you,” I said. “ We’ll 
share the same fate, whatever that may be.” 

“ No, no, Peter! You stay by the com¬ 
panion-hatch ; see, there are plenty of spars 
for me to catch hold of, and I’ll take good 
care not to get washed away,” answered 
Jim, beginning his journey forward. 

Notwithstanding what he said, I was 
folio wing him when I fancied that I heard 
a faint groan. I stopped to listen. It 
might be only the sound produced by the 
rubbing of two spars together or the work¬ 
ing of the timbers. Again I heard the 
groan. I was now sure that it was uttered 
by one of our shipmates. It came from a 
part of the deck covered by a mass of broken 
spars and sails and rigging. Though I 
I coulcl not see as far, I knew that Jim had 


reached the fore hatchway by hearing him: 
shouting and knocking with the back of 
the axe. 

“ Are any of them there ? ” I cried out. 

“No! Not one, I’m afeared,” he 
answered. 

“ Then come and help mo to see if there 
is any person under these spars here,” I 
said. , 

Of course we had to bawl out to each 
other at the top of our voices on account of 
the clashing of the seas, the groaning and 
creaking of the timbers and bulk-heads, and 
the thundering of the masts against the 
sides. 

Jim soon joined me. We had to be very 
cautious how we moved about, for besides 
the risk there was at any moment of a sea 
sweeping across the deck, we might on 
account of the darkness have stepped over¬ 
board. We lost no time in crawling to 
the spot whence I heard the groans 
proceeding. 

On feeling about we soon discovered a 
man, his body pressed down on the deck 
by a heavy spar, and partly concealed by 
the canvas. 

“ Who are you ? ” cried Jim. “ Speakto 
us, do.” 

A groan was the only answer. 

“ Do you try and lift the spar, Jim, and 
I’ll drag him out,” I said. 

Jim tried to do as I told him, but though 
he exerted all his strength he could not 
succeed in raising the spar. 

“Oh, dear! 0^1, dear! the poor fellow 
will die if we cannot get him free soon,” 
I exclaimed, in despair. 

“This will do it,” cried Jim, who had 
been searching about, and now came with 
the broken end of a top-gallant-yard to 
serve as a handspike. By its means he 
prised up the spar, while I as gently as 
I could dragged out the man by the 
shoulders. No sooner did I feel his jacket 
than I was almost sure that he was 
no other than our good old skipper. 
He was breathing heavily, and had 
apparently been rendered unconscious by a 
blow on the head. I at length got him out 
from under the spar. 

“We must carry him below before 
another sea breaks on board,” I said. 
“ Come, help me, Jim.” 

Together we lifted the old man, and 
staggeringalong the slippery deck, reached 
the companion-hatch in safety. To get 
him down without injury was more diffi¬ 
cult. I going first and taking his legs, and 
Jim holding him by the shoulders, we suc¬ 
ceeded at last. While Jim supported him. 
at the bottom of the ladder, I hunted about 
till I found a tinder-box and matches and 
lighted the cabin lamp. It showed us, as 
I had supposed, that the person I had 
rescued was our captain. He was pale as 
death, and bleeding from a wound in the 
head. The light also exhibited the utter 
confusion into which the cabin had been 
thrown. I managed, however, to clear a 
way to the state cabin, to which we carried 
the captain, and then getting off his wet 
clothes placed him between the blankets in 
his berth. Fortunately, there was a cask 
of -water in the pantry, which enabled us to- 
w r ash and bind up his head, so as to 
staunch the blood flowing from it. The 
operation was performed but roughly, as 
all the time the sound of the masts thunder¬ 
ing like battering rams against the fide of 
the vessel warned us that we must try to- 
cut them adrift without delay. I feared that 
already they had done some serious damage. 
Even before we left the captain he spemed 
to have somewhat recovered his conscious- 
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ness, for I heard him mutter, “Be smart, 
lads. Tell mate—cut away wreck.” 

Of course we did not let him know that 
besides himself we alone of all the crew were 
left alive. In the cabin I found another 
axe, and Jim and I, going on deck, began 
the difficult and dangerous task we had 
undertaken. 

The lower rigging, on what had been 
the weather side, had entirely given way, 
so that we had only to cut that on the 
opposite side, but in leaning over to reach 
the shrouds at the chains we ran a fearful 
risk of being carried off by the sea as the 
vessel rolled from side to side. 

We first tried to clear the mainmast. We 
had cut two of the shrouds, when a sea, 
having driven the butt end against the side 
with fearful force, lifted it just as the brig 
rolled over, and it came sweeping along 
the deck, nearly taking Jim and me off our 
legs. With the greatest difficulty we 
escaped. 

“It shan't do that again,” cried Jim; 
and dashing forward with axe uplifted he 
cut the last shroud, and the mast was car¬ 
ried away by the next sea. 

We had still to get rid of the foremast 
and bowsprit, which were doing as much 
damage as the mainmast had done, by 
every now and then ramming away at the 
bows with a force sufficient, it seemed, to 
1 n >ck a hole through them at any moment. 
I felt anxious to return to the cabin to 
attend to our old captain, but the safety 
of the vessel required us not to delay a 
moment longer than could be helped in 
cutting away the remaining masts and 
bowsprit. 

I observed soon after the mainmast bad 
gone that the wind had fallen, and that 
there was somewhat less sea running, and 
in a short time the light began to increase. 
I do not think that otherwise we should 
have accomplished our task. Jim sprang 
forward with his axe, taking always the 
post of danger, and hacking away at rope 
after rope as he could manage to reach 
them. 

I followed his example. Often we had 
to hold on for our lives as the seas washed 
over us. At length the work was accom¬ 
plished. We gave a shout of satisfaction 
as, the last rope severed, we saw the mass 
of wreck drop clear of the brig. But our 
work was not done. There we were in the 
midst of the North Sea without masts or 
canvas or boats, our bulwarks gone, the 
brig sorely battered, and only our two 
selves and our poor old captain to navigato 
her. To preserve his life our constant 
attention was required. 

“We’ll go below and sec how the old 
man gets on,” I said. “There’s nothing 
more for us to do on deck that I can see at 
present.” 

“Not so sure of that, Peter,” answered 
Jim. “ You go and look after the skipper, 
and I’ll just see how matters are forward 
and down in the hold.” 

As I felt sure that the captain ought not 
to he left longer alone, I hurried into the 
cabin. He was conscious, but still scarcely 
able to speak. I told him that we had 
cleared away the wreck of the masts and 
that the weather was moderating. 

“Thank God!” he murmured. Then, 
getting some more water, I again dressed 
his wounded head, ai^d afterwards pro¬ 
posed lighting the cabin fire and trying 
to make him some broth. 

“ Water I I only want water,” he said, 
in the same low voice as before. 

I procured some in a mug. He drank it, 
and then said, “ Get up jury-masts and 
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steer west,” not understanding as yet, I 
suppose, that the crew were lost. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” I answered, being unwill¬ 
ing to undeceive him, though I wondered 
how Jim and I could alone obey his orders; 
yet, if we were ever to reach a port, jury- 
masts must be got up. 

As I could do nothing more just then 
for the captain, I was going on deck, when 
I met Jim at the companion-hatch, his 
face wearing an expression of the greatest 
alarm. 

“Things are very bad, Peter,” he ex¬ 
claimed. ‘ ‘ The water is coming in through 
a big hole in the bows like a mill sluice, 
and I’m much afeared that before long the 
old craft will carry us and the captain to 
the bottom.” 

“ Not if wo keep our wits awake, Jim,” 
I answered. “We must try to stop the 
hole. Come along.” 

Hurrying forward, we dived down into 
the fore-peak. We could now venture to 
leave the hatch off, so as to give light 
below. Sure enough the water was com¬ 
ing in terribly fast, but not quite so fast 
as Jim described, though already the men’s 
chests and other articles were afloat. 

The largest hole was, I saw, in the very 
centre of a bunk, so that we could easily 
get at it. Dragging out all the blankets 
from the other bunks, I rammed them into 
the hole. 

“ Hand me a board or the top of a chest 
—knock it off quick ! 55 I sang out. 

Jim, leaping on a chest, wrenched off the 
lid and gave it mo. 

“Now that handspike.” 

There was one close to Mm. By press¬ 
ing the board against the blankets, and 
jamming the handspike down between it 
and the outer corner of the bunk the gush 
of water was stopped. 

“ Here’s another hole still more forward, 
I can see the water bubbling in,” cried Jim, 
holding a lantern, which he had lit that he 
might look round, to the place. 

We stopped it as we had the first. 

“ It will be a mercy if there are no other 
holes in the side under the cargo,” he said. 
“ We’ll try tho well.” 

We returned on deck, and Jim sounded 
the well. 

“ Six feet of water or more,” he said, in 
a mournful tone, as he examined the 
rod. 

“Then we must rig the pumps and try 
to clear her ! ” I exclaimed. “It will be a 
hard job, but it may be done, and we must 
not thinbof letting the old craft sink under 
our feet.” 

We set to work, and pumped and pumped 
away, the water coming up jn Hi clear 
stream, till our hacks and arms ached and 
we felt every moment ready to drop, but 
we cheered each other on, resolved not to 
give in as long as we could stand on our 
legs. 

(To be continued.) 

-- 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 

A Wonderful Leap. 

A leap the like of which has never before 
been recorded was made at Niagara Falls early 
in this year, when a man, by name Harmon 
Peer, leaped from the Suspension Bridge into 
the river beneath, a distance of 192 feet. A 
seatfold four feet long had been erected near the 
centre of the bridge and projecting over it. 
There were about 1,000 spectators of the feat 
along both sides of the hank and on the bridge. 
Peer mounted the platform at 2.40 p.m., bare¬ 
headed and dressed in tights. A wide rubber 
life-preserver was fastened round him, reaching 


from the hips to beneath his arms, funnel- 
shaped, so as notto hinder bisections in thewater. 
A sponge was tied over his mouth and nose, and 
two smaller ones stuffed in both ears ; a leather 
shoulder suspender, with two small brass rings 
attached just over the shoulders, completed his 
costume. To these rings was fastened a fine 
brass wire, to assist him in keeping his equili¬ 
brium, and a wide elastic band was adjusted 
just above his knees and another across his 
insteps, to prevent his feet from spreading. 
When all was ready he let himself through a 
square hole in the platform, suspended by his 
bands, which he suddenly “let go,” and made 
his fearful drop, occupying three and three- 
quarter seconds. Three boats were in the river, 
waiting to pick him up, and in one of these he 
was conveyed safely and uninjured to the shore. 
On being landed he stated that “he felt no 
fear.” He sank after striking the water about 
eleven feet, an undercurrent in the river threw 
him on his back and carried him some fifty feet, 
when he rose to the surface, having been under 
the water two seconds. 


Tobacco and Nerve. 

Dr. Dro Lewis states, in a medical work just 
published, that within half a century no young 
man addicted to the use of tobacco has grafcluated 
at the head of his class in Harvard College, a 
college of high repute in America, though 
five out of six of the students have used it. 
“ The chances, you see,” says the doctor, “ were 
five in six that a smoker or chewer would 
graduate at the head of his class, if tobacco does 
no harm. But during half a century not one 
victim of tobacco was able to come out a-head. 
If a man wishes to train for a boatrace his 
trainer will not let him use tobacco, because it 
weakens his brain and muscles so that he can¬ 
not win. If a young man wishes to train for a 
long walk—say a hundred miles in twenty-four 
hours—-his trainer will not let him touch a 
cigar, because he knows that the young chap 
will not be able to hold out in such a long walk. 
And, as you see from the experience in Harvard 
College, if a man will train himself to graduate 
from a college with honour, he must not use 
tobacco. ” 


The Plank that Bears. 

Many years ago a ship was wrecked upon 
the rugged coast of Cornwall. It was a time of 
distress and danger, hut by the mercy of God no 
lives were lost. On the following Sabbath the 
rescued sailors attended worship in the nearest 
parish church, and the minister gave thanks for 
tie deliverance of the sailors. At the close of his 
sermon he spoke with earnestness to the sailors, 
aud amon" other things said, “ Imagine the 
situation of a drowning man, who feels that all 
his own efforts are unavailing, and that he is 
lost sinking beneath tho overwhelming waters. 
What would he his feelings if suddenly a plank 
floated within his reach, and if, taking hold of 
it, he found it would bear his weight! This is 
your case. How do you hope ever to reach the 
heavenly shore ? Perhaps you go regularly to 
church, and to the Sabbath school, and can say 
many texts, and repeat a short prayer morning 
and evening. If that is all you cannot be saved. 
These things are like the straws at which 
drowning men catch. But in tho Gospel 
a better hope is brought nigh to the soul in 
peril. Christ is the plank of safety. This plank 
will bear.” Fourteen years afterwards the 
minister one day received a pressing message, 
entreating him to come and see a man who was 
near death, in a village at some distance. On 
en'tering the room he saw at once that the suf¬ 
ferer was a stranger to him, and also that death 
was very near. Kneeling beside the bed he 
said, “My brother, you have sent for me, and 
I am come. You are on the verge of that awful 
change which awaits us all. Will you tell me 
on what hope you arc resting for eternity ? ” 
By a last effort of sinking strength these words 
were uttered—and we may suppose the joyful 
recollections with which they were heard by the 
minister—“ The plank bears ! ” That long-for¬ 
gotten sermon had not been preached in vain. 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 


A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 
By Jules Veiine. 



“Oh, we shall soon be on shore!" 


CHAPTER IX.—DICK’S PROMOTION. 


T nE first feeling experienced by those on 
board the Pilgrim, after witnessing the 
terrible disaster, was one of grief and 
horror at the fearful death that had be¬ 
fallen the victims. Captain Hull and his 
men had been swept away before their very 
eyes, and they had been powerless to as¬ 
sist. Not one was saved ; the schooner had 
reached the spot too late to offer the least 
resistance to the attacks of the formidable 
sea-monster. 

When Dick and the negroes returned to 
the ship after their hopeless search, with 
only the corroboration of their sad fore¬ 
boding that captain and crew had disap¬ 
peared for ever, Mrs. Weldon sank upon 
her knees ; little Jack knelt beside her, cry¬ 
ing bitterly; and Dick, old Nan, and all 
the negroes stood reverently around her 
whilst with great devoutness the lady 
prayed for guidance in her sore distress. 
All sympathised heartily with her sup¬ 
plications, nor was there any diminu¬ 
tion of their fervour when she proceeded 
to implore that the survivors might have 
strength and courage for their own hour of 
need. 

The situation was indeed very grave. 
Here was the Pilgrim in the middle of the 
Pacific, hundreds of miles away from the 
nearest land, without captain, without crew, 
at the mercy of the wind and waves. It 


was a strange fatality that had brought the 
whale across their path; it wa3 a fatality 
stranger still that had induced her captain, 
a man of no ordinary prudence, to risk even 
his life for the sake of making good a defi¬ 
cient cargo. It was an event almost un¬ 
known iu the annals of whale-fishing that 
not a single man in the whale-boat should 
escape alive ; nevertheless, it ws s all too 
true ; and now, of all those left on board, 
Dick Sands, the apprentice-boy of fifteen 
years of age, was the sole individual who 
had the slightest knowledge of the manage¬ 
ment of a ship; the negroes, brave and 
willing as they were, were perfectly 
ignorant of seamen’s duties; and,to crown 
all, here was.a lady with her child on board, 
for whose safety the commander of the ves¬ 
sel would be held responsible. 

Such were the facts which presented 
themselves to the mind of Dick as, with 
folded arms, ho stood gazing gloomily at 
the spot where Captain Hull, Lis esteemed 
benefactor, had sunk to rise no more. The 
lad raised his eyes sadly ; he scanned the 
horizon with the vain hope that he might 
perchance descry some passing vessel to 
which he could confide Mrs. Weldon and 
her son; for himself, he had already resolved 
that nothing should induce him to quit 
the Pilgrim until he had exhausted every 
energy in trying to carry her into port. 


The ocean was all deserted. Since the 
disappearance of the whale nothing had 
broken the monotonous surface either of 
sea or sky. The apprentice, short as his 
experience was, knew enough to be aware 
that he was far out of the common track 
alike of merchantmen or whalers ; he would 
not buoy himself up with false expecta¬ 
tions ; he would look his situation full and 
fairly in the face; he would do his best, 
and trust hopefully in guidance from the 
Power above. 

Thus absorbed in his meditations he did 
not observe that he was not alone. Negoro, 
who had gone below immediately after the 
catastrophe, had again come back upon 
deck. What this mysterious character had 
felt upon witnessing the awful calamity it 
would be impossible to say. Although 
with his eye he had keenly taken in every 
detail of the melancholy spectacle, every 
muscle of his face had remained unmoved ; 
not a gesture, not a word betrayed the least 
emotion. Even if he had heard, he had 
taken no part, nor evinced the faintest 
interest in Mrs. Weldon’s outpouring of 
jjrayer. 

He had made his way to the stern, where 
Dick Sands was pondering over the re¬ 
sponsibilities of his own position, and stood 
looking towards the apprentice without 
interrupting his reverie. 

Catching sight of him, Dick roused him¬ 
self in an instant, and said, 

“You want to speak to me ?” 

“ I must speak either to the captain or 
the boatswain,” answered the man. 

“Negoro,” said Dick, sharply, “you 
know as well as I do that they arc both 
drowned.” 

“Then where am I to get my orders 
from ?” asked the fellow, insolently. 

“ From me,” promptly rejoined the ap¬ 
prentice. 

“ From you ! from a boy of fifteen ?” 

“ Yes, from me,” repeated Dick, in a 
firm and resolute voice, looking at the man 
until he recoiled under his gaze. “From 
?ne.” 

Mrs. Weldon had heard what passed. 

“ I wish everyone on board to under¬ 
stand,” she interposed, “that Dick Sands 
is captain no w. Orders must be taken from 
him, and they must be obeyed.” 

Negoro frowned, bit his lip, sneered, and 
having muttered something that was un¬ 
intelligible, made his way back to his cabin. 

Meantime, the schooner under the fresh¬ 
ening breeze had been carried beyond the 
shoal of the crustaceans. Dick cast his eye 
first at the sails, then along the deck, and 
seemed to become more and more alive to 
the weight of the obligation that had fallen 
upon him; but his heart did not fail him ; 
he was conscious that the hopes of the 
passengers centred in himself, and he was 
determined to let them see that he would 
do his best not to disappoint them. 

Although he was satisfied of his capa¬ 
bility, with the help of the negroes, to 
manipulate the sails, he was conscious of 
a defect in the scientific knowledge which 
was requisite for properly controlling the 
ship’s course. He felt the want of a few 
more years’ experience. If only he had 
had longer practice he would, he thought, 
have been as able as Captain Hull himself 
to use the sextant, to take the altitude of 
the stars, to read the time from his chrono¬ 
meter ; sun, moon, and planets should 
have been his guides ; from the firmament, 
as from a dial-plate, he would have 
gathered the teachings of his true position; 
but all this was beyond him as yet; his 
knowledge went no further than the use of 
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the log and compass, and by these alone 
he musb be content to make his reckonings. 
But he kept up his courage, and did not 
permit himself for one moment to despair 
of ultimate success. 

Mrs. Weldon needed little penetration to 
recognise the thoughts which were passing 
in the mind of the resolute youth. 

“ I see you have come to your decision, 
Dick,” she said. “The command of the 
ship is in your hands; no fear but that you 
will do your duty; and Tom, and the rest 
of them, no doubt, will render you every 
assistance in their power.” 

‘'Yes, Mrs. Weldon,” rejoined Dick, 
brightly; “ and before long I shall hope to 
make them good seamen. If only the 
weather lasts fair, everything will go on 
well enough; and if the weather turns out 
bad, we must not despond; we will get 
safe ashore.” 

He paused a moment, and added, reve¬ 
rently, 

“ God helping us.” 

Mrs. Weldon proceeded to inquire 
whether he had any means of ascertaining 
the Pilgrim’s present position. He replied 
that the ship’s chart would at once settle 
that. Captain Hull had kept the reckoning 
accurately right up to the preceding day. 

“ And what do you propose to do next ? ” 
she a^ked. “Of course you understand 
1 that in our present circumstances wo are 
not in the least bound to go to Valparaiso 
. if there is a nearer port which we could 
reach.” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Dick ; “and 
therefore it is my intention to sail due 
east, as by following that course we are 
sure to come upon some part of the Ameri¬ 
can coast.” 

‘ ‘ Do your best, Dick, to let us get 
ashore somewhere.” 

“Never fear, madam,” he answered; 

“ as we get nearer land we shall be almost 
sure to fall in with a cruiser, which will 
put us into the right track. If the wind 
does but remain in the north-west, and 
allow’ us to carry plenty of sail, we shall 
get on famously.” 

He spoke with the cheery confidence of 
a good' sailor who knowk the good ship 
beneath his feet. He had moved off a few 
steps to go and take the helm, when Mrs. 
Weldon, calling him back, reminded him 
that he had not yet ascertained the true 
position of the schooner. Dick confessed 
that it ought to be done at once, and going 
to the captain’s cabin brought out the 
chart upon which the ill-fated commander 
had marked the bearings the evening 
before. According to this dead-reckoning 
they were in lat. 43° 35' s., and long. 
164' 13' w.; and as the schooner had 
made next to no progress during the last 
twenty-four eventful hours, the entry 
might fairly be accepted as representing 
approximately their present position. 

To the lady’s inexperienced eye, as she 
bent over the outspread chart, it seemed 
that the land, as represented by the brown 
patch which depicted the continent of 
South America, extending like a barrier 
between two oceans, from Cape Horn to 
Columbia, was, after all, not so very far 
distants the wide space of the Pacific was 
not so broad but that it would be quickly 
traversed. 

“Oh, we shall soon be on shore!” she 
said. 

But Dick knew better. He had acquaint¬ 
ance enough with the scale upon vdiich the 
chart was constructed to be aware that the 
Pilgrim herself would have been a speck, 
like a microscopic infusoria, on the vast 


surface of that sea, and that hundreds and 
hundreds of weary miles separated her 
from the coast. 


No time was to be lost. Contrary winds 
had ceased to blow; a fresh north-westerly 
breeze had sprung up, and the cirri , or 
curl-clouds, overhead indicated that for 
some time at least the direction of the 
wind would be unchanged. 

Dick appealed to the negroes, and tried 
to make them appreciate the difficulty of 
the task that had fallen to his lot. Tom 
answered, in behalf of himself and all the 
rest, that they were not only willing, but 
anxious, to do all they could to assist him, 
saying that if their knowledge was small, 
yet their arms were strong, and added 
that they should certainly be obedient to 
every order he gave. 

“My friends,” said Dick, addressing 
them in reply, “I shall make it a point of 
myself taking the helm as much as pos¬ 
sible. But you know I must have my 
proper rest sometimes. No one can live 
without sleep. Now, Tom, I intend you 
to stand by me for the remainder of the 
day. I will try and make you understand 
how to steer by the aid of the compass. 
It is not difficult. You will soon learn. I 
shall have to leave you when I go to my 
hammock for an hour or two.” 

“Is there nothing,” said little Jack, 
“ that I can learn to do ? ” 

“ Oh yes, Jack; you shall keep the wind 
in order,” answered Dick, smiling. 

“ That I will! ” cried the child, clapping 
his hands, while the mother drew him to 
her side. 


“And now, my men,” was Dick’s first 
order to his crew, “we must brace in the 
yards to sail fair. I will show you how.” 


“All right, Captain Sands; we are at 
your service,” said old Tom, gravely. 

{To be continued.) 

--- 

ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. 


T 



“ T ook out, you fellows. I am going to launch 
JU my steamboat. ” 

The “fellows” were in the water, and the- 
proprietor of the steamboat, our old friend 



“Oh yes, Jack; you shall keep the wind in order.” 
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Duffy, was on the bank. Ho bad a model 
steam.*-vessel warranted to “ swim ” and .“ go.” 
Hone of your clockwork things that want 
winding up, and persist in running down just 
when they are out of your reach, on the bosom 
•of the deep, but a real steamer. It had a 
boiler with real water in it, and a furnace with 
real fire. The boiler was in the shape of a cup, 
•closed at the top, and the furnace like a saucer 
underneath. The only fuel required was a little 
methylated spirit, and the only thing wanted to 
make the whole complete was an engine. Yes ; 
there was no engine ; that was a deficiency, no 
doubt; but the boat would go, and by steam too, 
as any one might see, all the same ; for there 
was a pipe leading from the boiler to the ship’s 
stern, from which the steam issued with such 
force that, as it blew against the water, it drove 
the vessel on by its reaction, just as a rocket is 
driven upwards by the reaction of the fire 
•against the air. (Boy’s Own Paper, Yol. II., 
p. 15.) 

“So look out, you fellows,” cried Duffy, as 
ho struck a match and kindled the furnace ; “it 
will run you down if you get in its way.” 

The water in the boiler soon began to hiss, 
and presently a cloud of steam issued from the 
pipe at the stern. The vessel was then launched, 
and began at once to plough the deep, or, in 
other words, to move across the pond. The 
rudder being a little askew, the steamship took, a 
•devious course, going round and round in a 
.spiral sort of way, till it came to the centre of 
the pond, where, it stopped short just as all the 
bathers had left the water and were dressing. 

“ The fire is out,” said one. 

“ The water is all evaporated,” said another. 

“A sucking-fish has got hold of it,” said a 
third. 

“It is very provoking,” said Duffy. “It 
ought to have gone on for an hour. What am. 
I to do ? The water is deep out there, and I 
can’t swim, or I would go in after it.” 

“Never mind, Dally,” said a schoolfellow ; 
“ you have got cork soles to your shoes, I 
know ; you can walk upon the water if vou 
try.” 

“I am afraid it would he as the flies walk 
upon the ceiling, with his feet uppermost and 
his head under water,” said the master. * 4 What 
would that be, Duffy, suction or gravitation ?” 

“ It would be a scientific experiment, and 
Duffy is fond of science. Try it, Duffy.” 

After more such banter, one of the elder hoys, 
who could swim, good-naturedly took off his 
clothes and went after the boat; and taking the 
string which was attached to the bows between 
his teeth, swam with it to tlio shore. 

“He reminds me, now that he holds the 
ship with his teeth, of a great hero, at the battle 
of Marathon,” said the master. “A man named 
Cynaegirus is said to have grasped one of the 
Persian vessels, and to have held it until both 
liis hands were cut off; after which he seized it 
with his teeth, and detained it until some of his 
comrades came to his assistance, and the ship, 
with all her crew, was captured.” 

“ Pie reminds me of Gulliver,” said one of the 
boys, “who when at Lilliput swam over the sea, 
and having fastened cords to all the enemy's 
ships, swam hack again, towing the whole fleet 
after him, with his teeth, to Lilliput.” 

“This is a greater feat than either,” said 
Duffy, “for theirs were not steamships, as this 
is.” 

“As this is not —now the water is cold and 
the fire gone out. Try it again, Dufly. Put 
some more spirit in, and set it off once more.” 

But Duffy knew better than to do that. 

“ I want to know,” he said, as lie was walking 
home by the master’s elbow—“ I want to know 
what steam is, and why it blows off with such 
tremendous force.” 

“Steam,” said the master, “is water, or ice, 
with this difference—-in ice and water the par¬ 
ticles attract each other; in steam they repel 
each other.” 

“ I don’t quite understand about particles.” 

“I am not surprised at that. I don’t think 
any .one quite understands about them, hut I 
will explain as well as I can. 

“All bodies consist of parts, into which they 
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can be divided ; and each part has the same 
qualities in every respect as the whole. Take 
water as an example.” 

“ It consists of drops, I suppose,” said Duffy. 

“ In one sense it does,” was the answer; “hut 
then a drop consists of smaller drops, and those 
of drops still smaller ; and you may cany on 
this subdivision to a degree which has practically 
no limit; and yet the smallest perceptible por¬ 
tion of a drop will be water still, with all the 
qualities of water. 

“ It is the same with everything else ; a stone 
may he ground into sand or powder, but every 
particle of the dust to which it is reduced will 
have the same properties as the stone had, and 
will be in fact itself a stone. 

“It appears, further, that all substances 
would naturally fall into this state of minute 
division, if it were not for a certain power which 
holds them together. The particles, or mole¬ 
cules, as the}’ - are called, are bound to each other 
by a species of attraction called cohesion. 

“ The force of cohesion is different in different 
bodies. Where the cohesion is great we have 
hard and solid substances, as stone and iron. 
Where it is less the material is softer and more 
easily divided, as in lead or wood. Where the 
cohesion is very slight, the particles seem 
scarcely to cling together at all, as in liquids. 

“Water forms into drops, because, while its 
particles arc drawn towards each other by co¬ 
hesion, they are at the same time free to adjust 
themselves ; and all being pulled with equal 
force, they naturally take that shape in which 
they pack most closely. A sphere contains the 
largest quantity of matter within the smallest 
surface ; therefore all liquids naturally form into 
spheres or drops unless prevented from doing so 
by the attraction of the earth. 

“Quicksilver is a good example of this. If 
you spill a little of it upon a table, as Dully did 
the other day when he broke my thermometer, 
the metal forms itself into little bright globules, 
which roll about; and if two drops come to¬ 
gether, they immediately join and form another 
larger drop, but still spherical,, or nearly so, 
being a little flattened by the attraction of gra- 
! vitation, which draws it towards the table" on 
] which it lies. It is thus that the drops of rain 
are formed. The watery particles in the clouds 
attract each other, and form themselves into 
little spheres ; and these spheres or drops being- 
heavier than the mist of which they are com¬ 
posed, and heavier than the air on which the 
mist was floating, come down in the form of 
rain. 

“Look at these small shot. You would not 
think that they were made in the same way as 
the rain drops, but such is the fact. The lead is 
melted at the top of a high tower ; and then it 
is poured into a colander and falls from a great 
height into a tank of water at the bottom. In 
falling the particles attract each other and form 
spheres, and by the time they reach the bottom 
they are cool and solid. The smallest shot fall 
about 100 feet; and the largest sizes nearly 250 
feet; for of course the larger they are the longer 
time they take to cool. 

“ Quicksilver, like water, may be frozen, and 
then it becomes solid, like any other metal. The 
particles are brought nearer together when the 
beat which they naturallv contain is driven out, 
and then they cohere. On the other hand, by 
putting more heat to it you may change the 
metal into vapour, and the quicksilver will 
disappear ; yet it will return to its former state 
and become liquid quicksilver again when the 
vapour is allowed to cool. 

“ It is the same with water ; at alow tempera¬ 
ture (32 Fahrenheit) its particles cohere, and it 
becomes solid ; at a high temperature (212) it 
boils and changes into steam. 

“Every body in its natural state retains its 
natural quantity of heat and do more, and thus 
each keeps its own substance and its own peculiar 
properties of hardness or softness. And every 
body, when forced by artificial means to assume 
another shape, returns to its own when the 
disturbing cause is removed. Thus mercury in 
our climate is always liquid, ice melt’s, and steam 
condenses into drops of water. In other words, 
the force of cohesion natural to each exerts itself, 


bringing the particles to their proper place and 
distance, and keeping them there. ” 

11 Is there any other means of destroying 
cohesion besides heat ? ” 

“You found another way, Duffy, when you 
broke my thermometer. The blow you gave it 
destroyed the cohesion of the glass. Jack is now 
destroying the cohesion of that stick, which lie 
is cutting ; he is separating the particles with 
his knife, used as a wedge. Whenever you 
break or cut or tear anything, it is by destroying 
the cohesion of its molecules.” 

“Then why can’t you join them together 
again by putting one piece close to the other ? ” 

“ You might do so if you could put them 
close enough. 

“ Take a leaden bullet and cut it into two 
pieces. Now while the surfaces are bright and 
clean, press and rub them together again as hard 
as you can ; they stick, or cohere. If you 
could bring every part of the one surface into 
close contact with every part of the other, the 
bullet would become as firmly joined, and would 
he as completely one, as if it had never been 
divided. But you can only get them to touch, 
at one or two points, and at these points—being 
so small—the lead can be broken when you use 
force to pull them apart. When you have done 
this you can see the points sticking up here and 
there like jagged pin-points. 

‘ * Two plates of steel have been planed to 
such a perfect level that they would cling to¬ 
gether.” 

“Might not that be from the pressure of the 
atmosphere, as it was with the sucker, there 
being no air between ? ” 

“It might be, but it is not; for the same 
effect is apparent under the receiver of an air- 
pump, where there is no atmosphere. It must 
therefore he due to cohesion of the particles. 

“Two pieces of plate-glass, laid one upon 
another, have been known to attract each other 
with such force that they could not be separated 
without breaking. We say, ‘ as slippery as 
glass,’ hut when glass is smoothest and most 
slippery, then its particles can be brought into 
nearest contact, and instead of sliding cftie upon 
another, they will stick. 

“ Here in this lead pencil is another example. 
I cut away the wood and the lead remains ; it 
is a solid, slender, square-shaped stick of 
plumbago, for it is not made of lead at all. 
Yet this was once a powder—the finest powder 
you can imagine—and it was made into its pre¬ 
sent substance simply by pressure. The air was 
first pumped out from between its particles, and 
then the fine dry dust was put under a press of 
enormous power. The particles being thus 
brought into very close contact, cohered in the 
form of solid blocks, which were afterwards 
sawed into rods or sticks for pencils. 

“Now here is the blacksmith’s shop, and by 
the musical ring of his anvil lie is at work 
upon it. See him weld a piece of iron. That 
is an example of force and heat combining to 
produce cohesion. See how he lays the two 
red-hot pieces of iron together, and liow lie 
hammers them with all his strength until they 
become one. The heat produces a certain degree 
of separation between the particles, so that they 
move more easily, and the two surfaces accom¬ 
modate themselves to one another; a little 
more heat and they would melt and mingle 
without any hammering. All that the smith 
does is to bring the yielding parts close together 
by his heavy blows, and when that is done they 
attract aud hold each other. A good weld is 
almost as strong as any other part of the iron, 
because the particles are held together at the 
joint by the same force which holds them else¬ 
where.” 

“They seem very fond of each other, those 
particles.” 

“Yes; they stand shoulder to shoulder 
staunchly. They are all of one mind ; that is 
the secret of their strength. They all pull to¬ 
gether with one object ; each one does his part; 
there are no idle molecules among them—no 
shirkers ; and there is no trying for the best 
places, inside or outside the mass. They resist 
with one accord all attempts to injure or divide 
them, and if they are forced asunder by external 
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"violence, they clasp hands again as soon as they 
are near enough to reach each other. The closer 
the particles cling the harder and' tougher the 
substance becomes, and the more difficult to 
•destroy. If nations and men and boys would 
follow their example, how strong they would 
.grow ! There is a place for every one in the 
world, as there is for the atoms of matter in a 
raindrop or a leaden shot. If onty we each of 
us knew our place, and would do our part in it 
•contentedly and with our might, the world in 
which we live would be a perfect sphere in¬ 
deed ! ” 

(To be continued.) 



CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 

{Continued from page G3.) 

GAME ISO. 3. 

This game, being a short one, allows us to 
give some preliminary moves for the instruction 
of a beginner, to show him to what dangers 
some of the officers are exposed, and how he 
may early in a game lose an officer for one or 
two pawns. 

After the moves 1, F e4, P e5. 2, 0 f3, 

0 cG. 3, K c4, 1ST c5. 4, P c3, P d6. 5, P a4, 
Black is in danger of losing the 1ST c5, for if he 
should play 1ST g4, there would follow 6, P b4, 
N b6. 7, P a5, and the N b6 could not escape 
Again, let the first four moves be the same, and 
5, K gl M fl, hf e6. 6, K b5, 0 f6, and Black 

will lose an officer, thus : 7, P d4, P d4. 8, P d4, 
P a6. 9, N a4, P b5. 10, N c2, N b6. 11, Pdo, 
1ST d7. 12, P c6. At move 9, Black ought to 

have taken the P e4 with 0 f6. The following 
game shows another error into which beginners 
often fall :— 

PuiLiDon’s Defence . 


White. Black. 

1, Pe2--e4 P e7—e5 

2, O g'l-fS P d7-d6 

The P d6 defends the P e5, and this is the move 
which constitutes the defeuco introduced by the 
French, player Philidor, who died in 1795. In 
our next game we shall defend the P eo by play¬ 
ing 2, O b8—c6. The openings are named either 
after the chessmen, after great players, or after 
the towns or countries in which they have first 
been played and made known. 

3, Nfl—c4 Nc8-g4 

4, O bl-c3 P a7-aS 

Black has played a veiy weak move ; he ought 
to have brought out the 0 to f6. White takes 
advantage of the position by 

5, O f3 x e5 N g4 x dl 

Black ought to have been satisfied with the 
O e5 hy taking it with the P d6, whereupon 
the L dl would have taken the K g4. White 
gives mate in two moves, thus : 

6, N c4 x f7t K e8-e7 

7, O c3-d5i 

Diagram illustrating the termination of the 
game. 
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a b c fl e f g h 

1 white. | 15 + 14=29 pieces. 


In this position the Black King stands check¬ 
mated. 
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To Chess Correspondents. 

J. H.—Nothing would assist you so well in chess as 
the study of geometry. A mathematician is sure to 
make progress in the game, hut he will do well to 
devote only a few of his leisure hours to it. He can, 
when his eyes are tired from reading, etc., pleasantly 
amuse himself by constructing problems, and when 
meeting kind friends he can spend the time agree¬ 
ably in playing games. 

R. W.—The most important monthly periodicals on 
chess still in progress are four: Deutsche Seliach- 
zeitung, Nordisk Skaktidende, Nuova Rivista degli 
Scacchi, and the Chess Player’s Chronicle, published 
respectively at Leipzig, Kjobenhavn, Livorno, and 
London. 

C. F. F. II.—Your problem is not only too simple, hut 
the pieces on eG and e7 are superfluous You should 
endeavour to embody some marked idea in your 
compositions. The following stratagem by Hunter 
and Meyer, from the “English Mechanic," is grafted 
upon the O, namely, a Black 0 shall have all its 8 
moves, and there shall be only one mate after each of 
those moves:—White: K a8; L c3 ; M h6; N f2, f7 ; 
O a7, h8; P c6, d2, d5, e4, g6. Black: K d6; L h3 : 
M h5; N a3, fl; 0 b2, e5 ; P c7, e7, g5 (12 + 10 = 22 
pieces). White mates in 2 moves. Here the 0 
stands on e5; if it move, the 8 mates follow in turn 
thus : 0 b6; 0 bG; L cG ; 0 c8 ; 0 f7; P e5 ; 0 c8 ; 
La3. The second 0 (on h2)isnot included in the idea, 
hut the fact is that after each of the 12 moves of the 
two Black O’s there is each time only one mate. Do 
you see the first move in this 2-mover? Also the 
following, by Bryan and Meyer (from the “ Hartford 
Times "), contains a marked idea, and might well be 
styled, “The great diagonal cross”:—White: Kfl; 
M bG: N a8, li8 ; P d2, g4, h3. Black : K c4 ; P c-5, 
d3, g3, g5, h4 (7 + 6 = 13 pieces). White mates in 
seven (7) moves. Solution : 1, N hi; P g2. 2, K g2 ; 
K d5. 3, K f3; K c4. 4, N al; K do. 5, K f2 ; 

K c4. 6, M b2; K d4. 7, M b4 or c2 mate. The 
moves 2, K g2. aDd especially G, M b2, remind one 
of the celebr*ted Indian problem, which was pub¬ 
lished in Europe thirty-five years ago. In the following 
(hitherto unpublished) the N plays all the moves 
White : K e8 ; N g8 ; 0 a3. e4; P c5, d2. Black : 
K cG; P a4, a5, d3, d4, e5, eG, f7. (6 + 8 = 14 pieces). 
Wliite mates in ten (10) moves. 

J. C.—Our notation is explained in Volume I. of this 
Paper, on pages 128, 192, 336, 352, aDd 400. Your 
Anglo-German notation consists of the al—h8 system 
and the letters K, Q, 11, B, Kt, P; but it was 
pointed out eight years ago that it is not convenient 
to use two letters—Kt—when one may he employed, 
and that It and B resemble one another so closely 
that weak eyes, in small print, cannot eanily dis¬ 
tinguish them ; moreover that it is well not to employ 
B for the pieces, for it is used for the board in 
describing the squares as hi, b2, or, as some 
periodicals do, Bl, B2. The signs should be clear 
and easy to remember, therefore there seems to be 
nothing better than six letters—K to P—of the Latin 
alphabet. Somebody remarked that these letters 
were not universal, as they were not used in Russia, 
China, Greece, etc., which is true, but he was unable 
to propose anything better. (The Russians, however, 
use the al system—in Latin type—in their monthly 
magazine “ Schachmatny Listoek,") 

W. G. O. (Edinburgh.)—A Pawn standing as a Pawn on 
the eighth square can be taken by the adversary. 

R. S.—A game can terminate in less than five mores, 
namely in two, if the first player should play veiy 
badly, thus:- 1, Pg2—g4, Pe7—eG. 2, Pf2-f3, Ld8 
—h4, mate. 


CmTcsjxonhcncc. 


Calf.—R ead the paper, “ How to Make a Telephone," 
in our first volume. 

G. W. B.—You can obtain store-boxes, drying cage, 
and other appliances, at the prices mentioned in Mr. 
Wood’s paper, at any of the London dealers. Their 
prices are as nearly as possible alike. Don’t buy a 
butterfly net, but make it according to the direc¬ 
tions in the Boy’s Own Paper. 

Ted and Friends.—W e see no reason why the 
Kentish plover, with care, should not be kept in 
confinement and away from the sea. Whelks, 
mussels, and periwinkles can be‘procured anywhere. 

G. F. MATTINSON wishes us to chronicle, for the benefit 
of stamp-collectors, the appearance of a new Brazilian 
stamp (300 reis), which lias its outer scroll orange u» d 
the portrait in bluo; also that of a new set of Egyp¬ 
tian" amongst which are one piastre (red), and 
twenty paras (blue). 

A. B. C.— 1. We can scarcely enter at length into the 
thorny question, “ How is clairvoyance performed ? ” 
2. Papers on ventriloquism, by an expert, appeared 
in our first volume. 

Alfred Annesley W'oods (who claims the proud dis¬ 
tinction of being the first in his town to get the 
Boy’s Own Paper) should consult the captain of 
some neighbouring cricket club on the points he 
mentions. 

E. W. CRead carefully the conditions of competition. 

W. G. Tenant gives a prescription for neuralgic tooth¬ 


ache, for which perhaps some of our readers may 
tlimik him. He says : “ After trying oho or two new 
tilings without avail, I one day considered that Peru¬ 
vian bark being a tonic agent, perhaps the powder 
of it applied as a dentifrice to the suffering gums 
and teeth might alleviate it. I stuffed the hollow 
teeth with it, and applied toothbrush and cold water. 
Immediately, I may say, I experienced relief, and, 
applying the substance again directly, entirely re¬ 
moved the pain, and that in one minute ! I continued 
to apply it every morning as a tooth-powder for seine 
w eeks, and while doing so the pain did not appear 
again." 

E. .T. L., F. B., and numerous other correspondents, 
are informed that though we supply covers for bind¬ 
ing tlie volumes of the Boy’s Own Paper, we do not 
bind them. ’The volumes should be taken to a local 
bookbinder. 

E. M.—Try change of food. If this does not succeed, 
there is probably disease, and you had better consult 
a veterinary surgeon if the dog is worth a consult¬ 
ing fee. 

A Hopeful Candidate. —No, we cannot in any case 
undertake to return the mss. of competitors for 
prizes. 

E. W.—We quite intend to give articles on gymnastics, 
the trapeze, etc., when a favourable opportunity 
occurs. 

W. S. IT.—1. About Christmas. 2. We would first 
meet your question with another—Is it “best" to go 
to sea at all? The question of age depends upon 
what branch of the service you desire to enter. 

Bill.—V ery possibly, hut you must not be in too great 
it hurry, as there are many tastes to gratify. 

II. W. K. and others.--The chess-board was presented 
with the Monthly Part only, and not with the weekly 
numbers. It may be obtained by weekly subscribers 
at our office or by order through any bookseller for 
one penny. 

A. F. (Wimbledon.)—On Tuesday to the wholesale 
trade, on Wednesday to the retail dealers and the 
public. 

A. E. S. W. (Plymouth.)—Lincoln’s Stamp Album is 
published at 2s., or post-free, 2s 2d. The names of 
various stamp-dealers will be found upon the wrapper 
of our Monthly Parts. 

J. H. S.—The proper pronunciation is given below, the 
name being spellod phonetically, Ba'hoo Kesli'ub 
Cbun’der Sen. A as ah, eh as in chin, un as in 
run. 

J. N. (We*t Dulwich.)—All mss. submitted are properly 
adjudicated on, but we can make no promises about 
what we have not seen. Thanks for all your good 
wishes and desire to help. 

A. M. B. (Glasgow.)—1. “Italian without a Master,” 
Is.; “Italian for Beginners," 2s. Gil., ancl other ele¬ 
mentary works, may be ; cadity obtained through 
most booksellers. 2. All back numbers of the Boy’s 
Own Paper may be obtained by order through the 
booksellers, and the chess-board may be had sepa¬ 
rately for one penny. 3. We cannot find space for 
lessous in Hebrew, however “brief." 

Henry and Ellen (Barnstaple).—The first partition 
of Poland was raaae in 1772, Russia taking 42,000 
square miles Prussia (Frederic the Great) 13,000, 
Austria 27,000. In 1793 a second partition was made. 
In 1S15, at the Congress of Vienna, the division of 
Poland was rearranged, Russia being allotted 220,500 
square miles, Prussia 20,000, and Austria 35,000. 
Unhappy Poland 1 

Juan Fernandez.— Mr. Keer, of Oxford, to whom we 
are indebted for the account of his recenr, visit to 
the island of Robinson Crusoe, says that there 
were two Spanish navigators in the sixteenth centiuy 
bearing the name Juan Fernandez. (hie served, 
under Pizarro in the conquest of Peru, and died 
in 1538. He was not the discoverer, but another, 
who, by careful study of the ocean winds and cur¬ 
rents, became so skilful a navigator that he was once 
prosecuted as a sorcerer. Ho obtained a royal grant 
of the island which he discovered and which bears 
his name. He tried to found a colony, but earth¬ 
quakes and other calamities led to its early abandon¬ 
ment. He died in 1576. 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

VIII.—A Holiday Letter. 

reference to page 447 of our Inst volume 
u our readers will see that we offered in 
connection with this subject three prizes, value 
10s., 7s. 6d., and 5s. respectively, for the three 
best letters ; and two prizes, value 15s. and 10s., 
for the two best original drawings. 

The number of coil petitors has this time not 
only reached the usual standard, but gone con¬ 
siderably beyond it, proving the subject to be of 
general interest. Then, too, the quality of the 
work is high, especially as regards the drawiugs, 
and it will be seen that we have expressed our 
satisfaction in the most practical manner by 
giving additional prizes beyond and above what 
we offered in this branch of the competition. 
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In the second division of the Holiday Letters 
(age from 14 to 17) the standard of excellence 
formerly reached has been passed ; indeed, the 
first prize has been justly won by this division. 
"We award as follows :— 

For the Drawings. 

S (Pen-and-ink)— Albert G. Mor¬ 
row (aged 16yrs.) Belfast. 
(Crayon) —R. Wills [address mis¬ 
laid]. 

Second Prize , 10s. ( Crayon ) —Wm. A. Greig 
(aged 14 years), Leatlierhead, Surrey. 

Third Prize , 7s. 6d. (Pen and JwA;)—A lfred 
C. Lovett, Addiscombe. 

Fourth Prize , 5s. ( Pencil) —Lilian L. Davies, 
Leytonstone, Essex. 

It is always a gratification to give additional 
prizes in this way, over and above what we 
promised, -when we find really deserving com¬ 
petitors. 

Award of Certificates. 

Pen-and-ink Drawings. 

ERNEST Benning, Great Portland Street, W.—T. D. 
■Mackenzie, Lee, Kent.—A lfred C. C. Schmitz, 
Leeds.—€. E. Pratt, Redland, near Bristol.—C on¬ 
stance Emily Bushell, Teignmouth, South Devon. 
—Henry Copeland Sillar, North Finchley, N.— 
Duncan Cameron, Inverness. N.B.—William Dewar, 
Inverness, N.B.—(J. E. Buckeridge, Tunbridge Wells. 
—Harry Crowiiall Farrar, West Hartlepool, Dur¬ 
ham. 

Crayon. 

Andrew Allan, Ardrossan, Scotland.—C harles 
Preston Stevenson, Stirling, N.B.—Anthony Abur- 
row, Southsea.—H erbert Scarlett, Piccadilly, W. 
—Charles S. Lakeman.-Ellen A. Bradshaw, Rou- 
pell Park, S.W.—J. Robertson, jun., Dundee.—11. J. 
CALLIN’GUAM, Surbiton, Surrey. 

Pencil. 

Maurice Randall, Littlehampton, Sussex.—G eorge 
Smart, Stonehaven.—E dward A. Brown, Clapton 
Park, E.—Albert Edward Andrew, Cheetham, Man¬ 
chester.—M ary Maud IIogg, Carrol Road, X.W.— 
Alberto Sangorski, Little Britain, E.C.—William 
Hamilton, Jun., Musselburgh, Edinburgh. 

Prizes for the Holiday Letters. 

First Prize , 10s. ( Second Division.) —F. W- 

Leith-Adams, Maida Yale, W. 

Second Prize , 7s. 6d. (First Division.) —Mar¬ 
garet Brend Condeii, Leeds. 

Third Prize , 5s. [Third Division.) —Robert 
Macfarlan Cameron, Greenock, N.B. 

Certificates. 

First Division. 

Mary Jane Meredith, Whitchurch, near Cardiff. 
—Joseph Cunliffe, St. Helen’s, Lancashire.—N ellie 
Hay ley, Wakefield.—E dward John Adderley, co. 
Cork, Ireland.—E mily Mary Rutherford, South 
Hackney, London.—F rancis H. Steede, Magliera, co. 
Derry.—A ndrew Scott Wilson, Victoria Park, Lon¬ 
don, E.— Alice Mary Hensley, South Kensington, 
S.W.—Arthur E. Ball, Miltown Malbay, co. Clare.— 
Emily S. Evans, West Croydon, Surrey.—J. W. Por¬ 
ter. Oldham, Lancashire.—C atherine Isabel Dodd, 
Willenhall, Staffordshire.—F rank Steel, Padding¬ 
ton.—M innie Richardson, Newcastle-on-Tyne.— 
Harry Bridgwater, Hereford.—L ucy Margaret 
Grierson, Lerwick, Shetland Isles. —Robert Bell, 
Dagmellington, Ayrshire.—R ichard P. Bridge, Helm- 
shore, near Manchester.—H ugh Lewis, Liverpool. 

Second Division. 

Amy Elizabeth Alder, Hatton Garden, London.-- 
John Edward Cooper, Taunton.—E lizabeth Man- 
son, Edinburgh.—M argaret Wright, Scarborough.— 
Florence M. Wilson, Maida Hill, London, W.—Rose 
Heelas, Wokingham, Berks.—E dwd. Geo. Spraggs, 
Berehaven, co. Cork.—F rank James Brown, Scar¬ 
borough.—R obert M. Cowan, Kilmarnock, Scotland. 
—Ted Willoughby Hawksley, West Heath.— 
Thomas Philp Blairhill, Dysart.—C has. Bridges 
Corley. Barnsbury, N.—William Arthur Witty, 
Hull.—J ames M. Knight, Dagmellington, Ayrshire. 
—Elizabeth Pitcairn Cockburn, Bedford.—H arry 
Bird, Kilhirnie. — David Doig, Manchester. — 
Burleigh Milnes, Bowdon, Cheshire.—M ary B. 
Whiting, Ramsgate.—A ngus Mackay, Glasgow.— 
Joseph Thomas Davies, Newport, Monmouthshire. 
—James L. Norton, Carmarthen.—W illiam Avknei.l, 
Clarence Gate, Regent’s Park.—E rei) John Fleming, 
Leeds.—L ena M. Anderson, Milnathort, N.B.—Wm. 
J. Williams, Salford.—A rthur H. Ciiarleswortii, 
Bowdon, Cheshire.—L ily (Woodford, Huntingdon.— 
Wm. M. Haddow, Glasgow. —Edward Puliiam, Ips¬ 
wich—S ophie Edith Archer, Cheshire.—R ichard 
Glaisteii, Lanark.—W illie S. Young, Greenock. - 
Robert Malcolm McIlwraith, Westport, co. Mayo, 
Ireland.—M artha Venn Cooper, Sandwich, Kent — 
John Murdoch, Blantyre.—C ecil Nethercote Smith, 
Liverpool.—E dwin Brownell Glossop, Sheffield.— 
Thomas Redfern, Lower Broughton, Manchester.— 
Ernest Heather, Clifton, Bristol.—C harles Chap¬ 
man Cowburn, Halifax, Yorks.—C harles William 
Grindley, Cheetham, Manchester.—M aggie Watson 
Grierson, Wishaw, Lanarkshire.—C harles Scott, 
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Irvine, Ayrshire.—ALICE TURNER, Kilburn, London, 
NYW. —Ellen Grace Hardwick, Altrincham, Cheshire. 

Third Division. 

Benjamin Alfred Kent, Devonport, S. Devon.— 
David Hughes Bottrill, Shepherd’s Bush, W.— Emil 
Herman Schmitz, Leeds— Frank Whitfield, Bir¬ 
mingham.— Wm. Fred. Tupman, Exmouth.— Fred. 
Thos. Tipper, Leytonstone, E.—James Thomson, 
Kirkcaldy, Fifesliire, N. 13.— Chas. Ireland, Manches¬ 
ter.— Claude Thornton, Fareham, Hants.— Walter 
Hann, Thorne Road, South Lambeth, London.— 
Alfred Kgi/esfield Loxgdon, Wilmslow, near Man¬ 
chester— James Sutherland, Edinburgh.— Percy 
Hamilton Rolfe, Holloway. N.— Wm. John Warren, 
Churston, Brixham, S. Devon. —Herbert Edw. 
Davies, Liverpool.— Arthur Beecham Cheetle, 
Manchester.— Ernest John Mugford, Pembroke 
Dock. s. Wales.— Wm. Anderson, Manchester.— 
Helena Mary Fox, Ipswich. —Edith Little, Leeds.— 
Beatrice Mary Marsland, Lee, Kent.— Elizabeth 
Arthur, Old Kent Road, S.E. 

The pleasant variety displayed by our com¬ 
petitors makes it difficult to give anything like 
a fair summary of the Letters this month. Some 
are grave, others gay ; some are descriptive, 
others meditative. We have had, too, the wise 
and otherwise, the latter in the sense referred 
to in the couplet— 

“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men,” 

To attempt a list of places and scenery visited, 
either de facto or in imagination, would be to 
mention places known and unknown, not only 
in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, hut 
also on the Continent, in Africa, America, and 
Australia. 

Scotch scenery is praised not only by our 
Scotch friends, but also by those of our English 
competitors who have been fortunate enough to 
cross the border ; while Wales and England 
are shown to be not without spots of rare 
grandeur and beauty ; indeed, it is pretty clearly 
made out that they are all “best”—in their 
way ! 

The amusements referred to present also an 
almost endless variety : 

Archery, Badminton, Bathing, Boating, 
Croquet, Cricket, Excursions on foot, horse¬ 
back, and donkeys, in carriages, by railway, 
steam, and sailing-boats, etc. ; Expeditions in 
search of eggs, ferns, shells, botanical and 
geological specimens of all kinds ; Golf, Lawn 
Tennis, Picnics, Sketching, etc. 

We are very glad to find that our young 
friends have manifestly so thoroughly enjoyed 
the holidays, and hope they will not forget that 
such periodical rest should but afford energy for 
fresh studies and renewed labours. 


PRIZE SUBJECTS. 

(New Series ) 

II.- “The Months.” 

As a subject for competition the Months of the 
coming year would seem to afford good scope 
forprofitable research, as well as for the exercise 
of thought, imagination, and technical skill. 
We adopt this, therefore, as our current theme, 
and offer prizes as follows :— 

Drawing Prizes. 

(1) We will give Two Prizes, of the value of 
21^. and 10s. 6t/. respectively, for the two best 
Original Draicings —pen, pencil, or crayon— 
emblematical or otherwise, illustrative of the 
months. 

This competition is open equally to readers of all 
ayes up to 21 ; the drawings must be in our hands by 
December 31st, and none can be returned, whether 
accompanied by stamps or not. Every drawing must 
hear the full name, age, and address of the author, 
and must be certified by parent, teacher, employer, or 
other responsible person, to be unaided work. 

Composition Prizes. 

(2) We will give other Tv:o Prizes, of the 
value of 15s. and 10s., for the two best Original 
Poems on the Months. 

They must not exceed, say, 100 lines in length. Com¬ 
petitors will be divided into classes, and one prize will 
be given in each class, the class reaching the highest 
standard having the higher prize. Class 1, all ages 
between 16 and 21 ; Class 2, all ages up to 16. Name, 
age, etc., must be clearly stated, as in the drawing 
competition. 


(3) We will also give Two Prizes , of the value 
of 10s. and 7s. 6d., for the two best Essays 
descriptive of the Months. 

Ages and other conditions the same as in the poetry 
competition. 

Writing Prizes. 

(4) We will give Three Prizes, of the value of 
10s., 7s. 67 ., and 5s., for the highest caiigraphic 
skill shown in copying the Twenty-third Psalm , 
as words specially worthy of being remembered 
during every month and all seasons. 

Competitors will he divided into three classes; 
Class 1, all ages uiUo 12; Class 2, from 12 to 16; Class 3, 
from 16 to 21. Name, rge, address, and certificate 
must accompany each MS. 

Mechanical Prizes. 

(5) Many of our readers have written to us, 
deploring that the early age at which they had 
to leave school, coupled with the very slight edu¬ 
cational advantages they were ever privileged to 
possess, and the exhausting mechanical occupa¬ 
tions in which they have since been closely en¬ 
gaged, would be sure to shut them out from all 
chance of carrying off prizes in competition with 
the many highly-trained public and private 
schoolboys who join month by month in 
the honourable and stimulating rivalry we 
have been instrumental in evoking. Several of 
the letters reaching us on this subject, indeed, 
have been quite plaintive in their mournful¬ 
ness, and we could not help deeply sympathising 
with the writers, more than one of whom have 
already proved themselves to be true heroes by 
the brave, uncomplaining way in which they 
early assumed their heavy burden of life on 
behalf of widowed mothers, younger brothers, or 
orphaned sisters. What shall we do for these ? 
AVe do not like to feel that they are left out in 
the cold through no fault of their own, and we 
therefore purpose offering from time to time 
prizes for the preparation of objects that will 
require patience, perseverance, and mechanical 
knowledge rather than mere book learning. 

As it would be rather difficult to decide who 
was the most worthy competitor were the objects 
left to their own choice—for it would be some¬ 
what puzzling to have to compare, say, a bird¬ 
cage with a water-mill—we select the subject 
ourselves, and commence with a somewhat ele¬ 
mentary one. We will give, then, 25s. for the 
best model, in cork or wood, not to exceed 24 
inches in height, exclusive of the pedestal on 
which it may he mounted, of the “Boy and 
Owl” appearing on page 128 of the current 
volume of the Boy’s Own Paper. Any tools, 
from a pocket-knife upwards, may be used in the 
carving, and the figures may be either plain or 
coloured, as preferred by individual competitors. 

General Hints. 

1. In all the subjects offered this week, December 31st 
is the last day for sending in. 2. All letters, packets,, 
etc., must be plainly marked on the outside “Prize 
Competition, Class —” [1, 2. or 3, as the case may be]. 
3. No MSS., drawings, models, etc., will be returned, 
whether called for, or accomjtanied by stamps, or not. 
To return all would be impossible, and it is not fair to 
make exceptions. 

To these conditions we must ask the careful attention 
of competitors, as they will have to be strictly enforced. 
Readers can hardly imagine the trouble caused by even 
so seemingly trivial a matter as, say, forgetting to state 
age or address, or neglecting to attach certificate, and 
then writing by later posts to rectify the omission. 

The prize-winners may select their prizes from the 
very large number of books published by the Religious 
Tract Society, or from amongst the numerous articles 
advertised on the wrappers of the Monthly Parts. We 
do not give the money itself' as It might be expended 
in books or other things of a character we could not 
approve, or otherwise foolishly frittered away. 

And now for a final word. We cannot under¬ 
take to return the packets to competitors; and 
yet many drawings reach us that are too good 
and have evidently occupied too much time and 
care to be heedlessly destroyed. Here, then, is 
what we would suggest as a compromise—to 
send all the contributions that may seem worthy 
as a gift from our readers to the children’s hos¬ 
pitals, training-ships, or poor boys’ homes. What 
do the boys say to this ? We might arrange, 
perhaps, to have the drawings, models, etc., on 
view, say, in the library of the Religious Tract 
Society, the Royal Polytechnic, or some other 
suitable building, before they were distributed. 
We should like to hear opinions on the subject. 


















THE RED MAN’S REVENGE; 


A TALE OF THE LED RIVER FLOOD. Sfiggjj 

By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “The Lifeboat ” “Post Haste," etc. 


CHAPTER X.—FATE OF THE BUFFALO-HUNTERS. 

I N vain did the pursuers search after the 
lost Tony. Finding it impossible to 
re-discover the trail, they made for the 
nearest post of the fur-traders, from whom 
they heard of an Indian who had passed 
that way in the direction of the Kocky 
Mountains, but the traders had taken no 
special notice of the boy, and could tell 
nothing about him. They willingly, how¬ 
ever, supplied the pursuers with provisions 
on credit, for they knew Victor’s father 
well by repute, and allowed them to join 



He crept into the midst of the unsuspicious band 
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a party who were about to ascend the Sas- 
katchwan river. 

On being further questioned, one of the 
traders did remember that the hair of the 
hoy seemed to him unusually brown and 
-curly for that of a redskin, but his remi¬ 
niscences were somewhat vague. Still, on 
the' strength of them, Victor and Ian re¬ 
solved to continue the chase, and Rollin 
agreed to follow. Thus the summer and 
autumn passed away. 

Meanwhile a terrible disaster had be¬ 
fallen the buffalo-hunters of the Red River 
•settlement. 

We have said that after disposing of the 
proceeds of the spring hunt in the settle¬ 
ment, and thus securing additional sup¬ 
plies, it is the custom of the hunters to 
return to the plains for the fall, or autumn 
hunt, which is usually expected to furnish 
the means of subsistence during the long 
and severe winter. But this hunt is not 
always a success, and when it is a partial 
failure the gay, improvident, harum-scarum 
half-breeds have a sad time of it. Occa¬ 
sionally there is a total failure of the hunt, 
and then starvation stares them in the 
face. Such was the case at the time of 
which we write, and the improvident 
habits of those people in times of super¬ 
abundance began to tell. 

Many a time in spring had the slaughter 
•of animals been so great that thousands of 
their carcasses were left where they fell, 
nothing but the tongues having been carried 
away by the hunters. It was calculated 
that nearly two-thirds of the entire spring 
hunt had been thus left to the wolves. 
Nevertheless, the result of that hunt was 
so great that the quantity of fresh provi¬ 
sions—fat, pemmican, and dried meat— 
brought into Red River amounted to. con¬ 
siderably over one million pounds weight, 
or about two hundred pounds weight for 
each individual, old and young, in the 
settlement. A large proportion of this 
was purchased by the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany, at the rate of twopence per pound, 
for the supply of their numerous outposts, 
.and the half-breed hunters pocketed among 
them a sum of nearly £1,200. This, how¬ 
ever, was their only market, the sales to 
settlers being comparatively insignificant. 
In the same year the agriculturists did not 
make nearly so large a sum—but then the 
agriculturists were steady, and their gains 
were saved, while the jovial half-breed 
hunters were volatile, and their gams 
underwent the process of evaporation. 
Indeed, it took the most of their gains to 
pay their debts. Thus, with renewed sup¬ 
plies on credit, they took the field for the 
fall campaign in little more than a month 
after their return from the previous hunt. 

It is not our purpose to follow the band 
step by step. It is sufficient to say that 
the season -was a bad one ; that the hunters 
broke up into small bands when winter set 
in, and some of these followed the fortunes 
of the Indians, who of course followed the 
buffalo as their only means of subsistence. 

In one of these scattered groups were 
Herr Winklemann and Baptiste Warder— 
the latter no longer a captain, his com¬ 
mission having lapsed with the breaking 
up of the spring hunt. The plains were 
covered with the first snows. The party 
were encamped on a small eminence whence 
a wide range of country could be seen. 

“ There is a small herd on the horizon,” 
said Baptiste, descending from the highest 
part of the hillock towards the fire where 
the German was seated eating a scrap of 
dried meat. 

“ Zat is veil. I vill go after dem.” 


Own Bkpef. 


He raised his bulky frame with a sigh, 
for he was somewhat weak and dispirited 
—the band with which he hunted having 
been at the starving-point for some days. 
Winklemann clothed himself in a woif-skm 
to which the ear 3 and part of the head 
adhered. A small sledge, which may be 
described as a long thin plank with one 
end curled up, was brought to him by a 
hungry-looking squaw. Four dogs were 
attached to it with miniature harness made 
to fit them. When all was ready the 
hunter flung himself flat on his face at full 
length on the sledge, cracked his whip, and 
away went the dogs at full speed. Herr 
Winklemann was armed only with bow and 
arrows, such weapons being most suitable 
for the work in hand. 

Directing his course to a small clump of 
trees near to which the buffalo were scra¬ 
ping away the yet shallow snow to reach 
their food, he soon gained the shelter of the 
bushes, fastened up the dogs, and ad¬ 
vanced through the clump to the other 
side. 

It was a fine sight to a hungry man. 
About a dozen animals were browsing 
there not far out of gunshot. Winklemann 
at once went down on all fours, and ar¬ 
ranged the large wolf-skin so that the legs 
hung down over his own legs and arms, 
whiie the head was pulled over his eyes 
like a hood. Thus disguised, he crept into 
the midst of the unsuspicious band. 

The buffalo is not afraid of wolves. He 
treats them with contempt. It is only 
when he is wounded, or enfeebled by sick¬ 
ness or old age, that his sneaking enemy 
comes and sits down before him, licking his 
chops in the hope of a meal. 

A fat young cow cast a questioning glance 
at Winklemann as he approached her. He 
stopped. She turned aside and resumed 
her feeding. Then she leaped suddenly 
into the air and fell quivering on the snow, 
with an arrow up to the feathers in her 
side. The hunter did not rise. The ani¬ 
mals near to the cow looked at her a 
moment, as if in surprise at her eccentric 
behaviour, and then went on feeding. 
Again the hunter bent his bow and another 
animal lay dying on the plain. The guar¬ 
dian bull observed this, lifted his shaggy 
head, and moved that subtle index of tem¬ 
per, his tail. An ill-directed arrow im¬ 
mediately quivered in his flank. With a 
roar of rage he bounded into the air, 
tossed up his heels, and, seeing no enemy 
on whom to wreak his vengeance—for the 
wolf was crouching humbly on the snow— 
he dashed wildly away, followed by the 
rest of the astonished herd. 

The whole camp had tinned out by that 
time to resume their journey, and advanced 
joyfully to meet the returning hunter. As 
they passed one of the numerous clumps of 
wood with which the plains were studded 
another herd of buffalo started suddenly 
into view. Among other objects of interest 
in the band of hunters, there happened to 
be a small child, which was strapped with 
some luggage on a little sled and drawn by 
two dogs. These dogs were lively. They 
went after the buffalo full swing, to 
the consternation of the parents of the 
child. It was their only child. If it had 
only been a fragment of then only child, 
the two dogs could not have whisked it off 
more swiftly. Pursuit was useless—yet the 
whole band ran yelling after it. Soon the 
dogs reached the heels of the herd and all 
were mixed pell-mell together; the dogs 
barking, the sled swinging to and fro, and 
the buffalo kicking. At length a bull 
gored one of the dogs; his head got en¬ 


tangled in the harness, and he went off at 
a gallop, carrying the dog on his horns, the 
other suspended by the traces, and the sled 
and child whirling behind him. The en¬ 
raged creature ran thus for full half-a-mile, 
before ridding himself of the encumbrance, 
and many shots were fired at him without 
effect. Both dogs were killed, but, strange 
to say, the child was unhurt! 

The supply of meat procured at this time, 
although very acceptable, did not last long, 
and the group with which Winklemann 
was connected was soon again reduced to 
sore straits. It was much the same with 
the scattered parties elsewhere, though they 
succeeded by hard work in securing enough 
of meat to keep themselves alive. 

In these winter wanderings after the 
buffalo the half-breeds and their families 
had travelled from 150 to 200 miles from 
the colony, but in the midst of their priva¬ 
tions they kept up heart, always hoping 
that the sudden discovery of larger herds 
would ere long convert the present scarcity 
into the more usual superabundance. But 
it was otherwise ordained. On the 20th of 
December there was a fearful snowstorm, 
such as had not been witnessed for years. 
It lasted several days, drove the buffalo 
hopelessly beyond the reach of the hunters, 
and killed most of their horses. What 
greatly aggravated the evil was the sud¬ 
denness of the disaster. According to the 
account of one who was in Red River at 
the time and an eye-witness, the animals 
disappeared almost instantaneously, and 
no one was prepared for the inevitable 
famine that followed. The hunters 
were at the same time so scattered 
that they could render each other no 
assistance. Indeed the various groups did 
not know whereabouts the others were. 
Some were never found. Here and there 
whole families, despairing of life, weakened 
by want, and perishing with cold, huddled 
themselves together for warmth. At first 
the heat of their bodies melted the snow 
and soaked their garments. These soon 
froze and completed the work of destruction. 
They died where they lay. Some groups 
were afterwards discovered thus frozen 
together into a mass of solid ice. 

While the very young and the feeble 
succumbed at once, the more robust made 
a brave struggle for life, and, as always 
happens in cases of extreme suffering, the 
good or evil qualities of men and women 
came out prominently to view. The selfish, 
caring only for themselves, forsook their 
suffering comrades, seized what they could 
or dared, and thus prolonged awhile their 
wretched lives. The unselfish and noble- 
hearted cared for others, sacrificed them¬ 
selves, and in many cases were the means 
of saving life. 

Among these last were Baptiste Warder 
and Winklemann. 

“ I vill valk to de settlement,” said the 
latter, one morning towards the middle of 
January, as he rose from his lair and began 
to prepare breakfast. 

“ I’ll go with you,” said Warder. “ It’s 
madness to stop here. Death will be at 
our elbow anyhow, but he’ll be sure to 
strike us all if we remain where we are. 
The meat we were lucky enough to get 
yesterday will keep our party on short 
allowance for some time, and the men will 
surely find something or other to eke it out 
while we push on and bring relief.” 

‘‘ Goot,” returned the German; “ ve vill 
start after breakfast. My leeks are yet 
pretty strong.” 

Accordingly, putting on their snow- 
shoes, the two friends set out on a journey 
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such as few men would venture to under¬ 
take, and fewer could accomplish, in the 
circumstances. 

On the way they had terrible demon¬ 
stration of the extent of suffering that 
prevailed among their friends. They had 
not walked twenty miles when they came 
on tracks which led them to a group—a 
father, mother, and two sons—who were 
sitting on the snow frozen to death. In 
solemn silence the hunters stood for a few 
minutes and looked at the sad sight, then 
"turned and passed on. The case was too 
urgent to permit of delay. Many lives 
hung on their speedy conveyance of news 
to the settlement. They bent forward, 
and with long swinging strides sped over 
the dreary plains until darkness — not 
exhaustion—compelled them to halt. They 
carried with them a small amount of pem- 
mican, about half rations, trusting to meet 
with something to shoot on the way. 
Before daylight the moon rose. They rose 
with it and pushed on. Suddenly they 
were arrested by an appalling yell. Next 
moment a man rushed from a clump of 
trees brandishing a gun. He stopped 
when within fifty yards, uttered another 
demoniacal yell, and took aim at Warder. 

Quick as thought the ex-captain brought 
his own piece to his shoulder. He would 
have been too late if the gun of his opponent 
had not missed fire. 

“ Stop ! ’tis Pierre Yin cent! ” cried Win- 
klemann just in time to arrest Warder’s 
hand. 

Vincent was a well-known comrade, but 
his face was so disfigured by dirt and blood 
"that they barely recognised him. He flung 
away his gun when it snapped, and ran 
wildly towards them. 

“ Come ! come ! I have food, food! ha ! 
ha ! much food yonder in the bush ! My 
wife and child eat it! they are eating- 
eating now ! ha ! ha ! ” 

With another fierce yell the poor maniac 
—for such be had become—turned off at a 
-tangent, and ran far away over the plains. 

They made no attempt to follow him. 
It would have been useless. In the bush 
they found his wife and child stone dead. 
Frequently during that terrible walk they 
came on single tracks, which invariably 
showed that the traveller had fallen several 
times, and at length taken to creep¬ 
ing. Then they looked ahead, for they 
knew that the corpse of a man or woman 
was not far in advance of them. 

One such track’ led them to a woman 
with an infant on her back. She was still 
pretty strong, and trudged bravely over 
the snow on her little snow-shoes, while 
the little one on her back appeared to be 
quite content with its lot, although 
^pinched-looking in the face. 

The men could not afford to help her on. 
It would have delayed themselves. The 
words, “ life and death,” seemed to be 
ringing constantly in their ears. But they 
spoke kindly to the poor woman, and gave 
her nearly all their remaining stock of pro¬ 
visions, reserving just enough for two 
'days. 

“ I’ve travelled before now on short 
allowance,” said Warder, with a pitiful 
smile. “ We’re sure to come across some¬ 
thing before long. If not, we can travel 
•empty for a bit.” 

“ Goot. It vill make ns lighter,” said 
Winklemann with a grave nod. 

They parted from the woman, and soon 
left her out of sight behind. She never 
reached the settlement. She and the child 
were afterwards found dead within a 
quarter of a mile of Pembina. From the re¬ 


port of the party she had left, this poor crea¬ 
ture must have travelled upward of a hun¬ 
dred miles in three days and nights before 
sinking in that terrible struggle for life. 

Warder and his companion did not re¬ 
quire to diverge in order to follow these 
acks. They all ran one way, straight 
lor Bed Biver—for-home ! But there were 
many, very many, who never saw that 
home again. 

One exception they overtook on their 
fourth day. She was a middle-aged 
woman, but her visage was so wrinkled by 
wigwam smoke, and she had such a stoop, 
that she seemed very old indeed. 

<£ Why, I know that figure,” exclaimed 
Warder, on sighting her. “ It’s old Liz, 
Michel Boilin’s Scotch mother ! ” 

So it turned out. She was an eccentric 
creature, full of life, fire, and fun; ex¬ 
cessively short and plain, but remarkably 
strong. She had been forsaken by her 
nephew, she said. Michel, dear Michel, 
would not have left her in the lurch if he 
had been there. But she would be at home 
to receive Michel on his return. That she 
would ! And she was right. She reached 
the settlement alive, though terribly ex¬ 
hausted. 

Warder and Winklemann did not“ come 
across ” anything except one raven, but 
they shot that and devoured it, bones and 
all. Then they travelled a day without 
food and without halt. Next day they 
might reach the settlement if strength did 
not fail, but when they lay down that 
night Warder said he felt like going to die, 
and Winklemann said that liis leeks were 
now useless and his lunks were entirely 
gone ! 

(To be continued.) 




THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Vekne. 

PTEE X.—THE NEW CHEW. 

ELL, as captain of 
__ the Pilgrim, 
Hick Sands 
would not lose 
a moment in 
: gettinghisship 
under sail. His 
prime object 
was to land his 
passengers 
safely at Val¬ 
paraiso or some 
other American 
port, and to 
accomplish his 
purpose it was 
in the first place necessary that he should 
ascertain the schooner’s rate of speed and 
the direction that she was taking. This 
information was to be obtained readily 
enough by means of the log and compass, 
and the result of each day’s observations 
would be entered regularly on the chart. 

The log on board was a patent log, with 
a dial-plate and screw, by means of which 
the distance that is travelled can be mea¬ 
sured accurately for any definite time ; it 
was an instrument so simple that the 
negroes were very soon taught its use. 
The slight error in the reckoning caused 
by the action of the currents could only 
be rectified by astronomical observations, 
which, as has been already stated, were 
beyond Dick’s attainments to make. 



The idea more than once crossed Hick’s 
mind whether he would not take the Pil¬ 
grim back again to New Zealand; the 
distance was considerably less than it was 
to America, and had the wind remained in 
the quarter whence it had been blowing so 
long, it is more than likely he would have 
determined to retrace his course. But as 
the wind had now veered to the north¬ 
west, and there was every probability that 
it was settled for a time, he came to the 
conclusion that he had better take advan¬ 
tage of it and persevere in making his way 
towards the east. Accordingly he lost no 
time in putting his ship before the wind. 

On a schooner the foremast usually 
carries four square sails; on the lower 
mast a foresail; on the topmast a top¬ 
sail ; on the top-gallant a top-gallant-sail 
and a royal. The mainmast carries only 
a mainsail and a topsail. Between the 
masts upon the fore-stays can he hoisted a 
triple tier of triangular sails; while the 
bowsprit with its jibbooin will carry the 
three jibs. 

The jibs, the mainsail, the main-top- 
sail, and the staysails are all managed with 
comparative ease, because they can bn 
hoisted from the deck without the necessity 
of ascending the mast to let fly the robhins 
by which they are fastened to the yards. 
With the sails on the foremast it is alto¬ 
gether a more difficult business. In order 
either to unfurl them, to take them in, or 
to reef them, it is necessary for a man to 
clamber up by the shrouds, either to the fore- 
top, or to the toj)-gallant-crosstrees, and 
thence mounting by loose ropes, extended 
below the yards, to hold on by one hand 
whilst he does his work with the other. 
The operation requires alike the head 
and arm of an experienced mariner; and 
when a fresh breeze has been blowing, it is 
a casualty far from uncommon that a sailor, 
confused by the flapping of the canvas and 
the pitching of the vessel, should be blown 
overboard in the act. For the unpractised 
negroes the danger would necessarily be 
very great. However, the wind at present 
was moderate, and the ship ploughed her 
way over the waves without any violent 
oscillations. 

At the time when Hick Sands, in obedi¬ 
ence to the signal lie received from Captain 
Hull, proceeded to make his way to the 
scene of the disaster, the Pilgrim, as she 
lay to, was carrying only her jibs, main¬ 
sail, foresail, and foreptopsail. In order, 
therefore, to put her as near as possible to 
the wind, it had been merely necessary 
to counterbrace the foresail - yard, a 
manoeuvre in which the negroes had ren¬ 
dered all the assistance that was necessary. 
It was requisite now to do something more. 
To enable him to get straight before the 
wind Hick wanted to increase his sail, ana 
was desirous of hoisting the top-gallant, 
the royal, the main-topsail, and the stay¬ 
sails. 

He was himself standing at the wheel. 

“Now, my men,” he shouted to the 
negroes, “I want your help. Ho exactly 
as I tell you. Bear away, Tom ! ” 

Tom looked puzzled. 

“Bear away! unfasten that rQpe, I 
mean. And, Bat, come along; do the 
same as Tom.” 

The men did what they were bidden. 

“That’s right!” continued Hick, and 
calling to Hercules, said, 

“ Now, Hercules ; a good strong pull! ” 

To give such a direction to Hercules was 
somewhat imprudent; the rigging creaked 
again under his giant strength. 

“ Gently, gently, my good fellow! ” saiu 
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Dick, laughing; “ you will have the mast 
down.’’ 

“ I declare I hardly touched the rope,” 
answered Hercules. 


“ Well, next time you must only pre¬ 
tend to touch it,” said Dick; and, con¬ 
tinuing his orders, shouted, “ Now slacken ! 
let fly! make fast! now brace in the yards ! 
all right! that’s capital! ” 

The yards were loosened, the foresails 
turned slowly round, and, catching the 
breeze, gave a slight impetus to the ship. 
Dick’s next orders were for the jib-sheets 
to be set free, and then he called the men 
to the stern. 

“ Now,” said he; “ we must look to the 
mainmast; but take care, Hercules, not 
to have it down.” 

“ I will be as careful as possible, Mr. 
Dick,” submissively replied Hercules, as 
though he were afraid to commit himself 
to any rash promise. 

The manoeuvre was simple enough. The 
mainsheet was gradually slackened, the 
great sail took the wind and added its 
powerful action to that of the foresails. 
The main-topsail was next brought to 
bear; it was only clewed up, so that there 
was nothing to do except to pull the hal¬ 
yards, haul it aboard the tack, and unfurl 
it. But in pulling at the halyards the 
muscular energy of Hercules, which was 
supplemented by that of Actaeon, not to 
forget little Jack, who had volunteered his 
assistance, proved to be overpowering, and 
the rope snapped in two. All three of 


them, of course, fell flat upon the deck; 
but fortunately none of them was hurt, 
and Jack laughed heartily at his tumble as 
an excellent joke. 


“Up with you!” cried Captain Dick; 
“there’s no harm done; splice the rope, 
and haul away more gently next time.” 

It took but a few minutes to execute the 
order, and the Pilgrim was soon sailing 
away rapidly with her head toward the 
east. 

“'Well done, my friends!” said Dick, 
who had not left his post at the helm; 
“you will be first-rate sailors before the 
end of the voyage.” 

“We shall do our best, I promise you, 
Captain Sands,” replied Tom, making it a 
point to give the young commander his 
proper title. 

Mrs. Weldon also congratulated the new 
crew upon the success of their first at¬ 
tempt. 

“ I believe it was Master Jack who broke 
that rope,” said Hercules, with a sly twinkle 
in his eye; “he is very strong, I can tell 
you.” 

Jack looked as though he thoroughly 
appreciated the compliment, and evidenced 
his satisfaction by giving his huge friend a 
hearty shake of the hand. 

There were still several sails that were 
not yet set. Punning well before the wind 
as the Pilgrim was, Dick nevertheless 
felt that the gallant, royal, and staysails, 
if brought into service, would materially 
assist her progress, and he determined not 


to dispense with their help. The staysails 
could be hoisted from below, but to bring 
the gallant and royal into play demanded 
more experience than any of liis crew had 
had. Knowing that he could not entrust 
the task to them, and yet resolved not to be 
baulked of his wish to set them, he under¬ 
took the task himself. He first put Tom 
to the helm, showing him how to keep the. 
schooner’s head in the right direction, and 
having placed the other four at the royal, 
and top-gallant-halyards, proceeded to 
mount the foremast. 

To clamber up the fore-shrouds and the 
top-shrouds on to the crcsstrees was mere 
child’s play to the active apprentice. In a 
few minutes he had unfurled the top-gal¬ 
lant-sail, mounted to the royal-yard,, 
unfurled the royal, again reached the 
crosstrees, and having caught hold of one 
of the starboard backstays, had descended 
to the deck; there he gave the necessary 
directions, and the two sails were made fast* 
and both yards braced. 

Nor did this content him. The staysails, 
were set between the masts, and thus the 
Pilgrim was running along, crowded to the- 
full, with all her canvas. The only ad¬ 
ditional sails which Dick could possibly 
have employed would have been some stud¬ 
ding-sails to larboard, but as the setting 
of these was a matter of some difficulty, 
and they were not always readily struck in. 
the case of a sudden squall, he contented 
himself without them. 

Again he took his place at the helm,. 
The breeze was manifestly freshening, and 
the Pilgrim, almost imperceptibly heeling 
to starboard, glided rapidly along the sur¬ 
face of the water, leaving behind her a 
wake smooth and clean, that bore plain 
witness to the true adjustment of her water¬ 
line. 

“ This is good progress, Mrs. Weld on, ,y 
he said; “may Heaven grant the wind 
and weather may continue thus favour¬ 
able!” 

The lady, in silence, shook the boy’s 
hand; and then, worn out with the excite¬ 
ment of the past hours, went to her cabin, 
where she lay down and fell into a troubled 
doze. 

The new crew remained on watch* 
They were stationed on the forecastle, in 
readiness to make any alterations which the. 
sails might require, but the wind was so 
steady and unshifting that no need arose- 
for their services. 

And Cousin Benedict ? all this time, where 
was he P and what had he been doing ? 

He was sitting in his cabin; he had a 
magnifying-glass in his hand and was 
studying an articulata of the order ortho p- 
tera, an insect of the Blattidae family ; its 
characteristics are a roundish body, rather 
long wings, flat elytra, and a head hidden 
by the prothorax. He had been on deck 
at the time of the calamity; the ill-fated 
captain with the crew had been drowned 
before his very eyes ; but he said nothing; 
not that he was unmoved; to think that 
he was not struck with horror would be to 
libel his kind and pitying nature. His 
sympathy was aroused, especially for his 
cousin ; he pressed her hand warmly, as if 
he would assure her of his truest commisera¬ 
tion ; but he said nothing; he hurried off 
towards his cabin ; and who shall denjr 
that it was to devise some wonderfully ener¬ 
getic measures that he would take in 
consequence of this melancholy event ? 

Passing the kitchen, however, he caught 
sight of Negoro in the act of crushing a 
blatta, an American species of cockroach. 
He broke out into a storm of invective, and 



All three of them fell flat upon the deck.” 
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in tones of indignation demanded the sur¬ 
render of the insect, which Negoro made 
with cool contempt. In a moment Captain 
Hull and his partners in death were all for¬ 
gotten ; the enthusiast had secured a prize, 
with which he hastened to his own little 
compartment, where he was soon absorbed 
in proving to his own satisfaction, in oppo¬ 
sition to the opinion of other entomologists, 
that the blattse of the phoraspous species, 
which are remarkable for their colours, 
differ in their habits from blattse of the 
ordinary sort. 

For the remainder of the day perfect 
order reigned on board the Pilgrim. 
Though they were unable to shake off the 
sickening feeling of horror roused by the 
frightful disaster, and felt that they had 
sustained a startling shock, all the passen¬ 
gers seemed mechanically to fall into their 
usual routine. Dick Sands, though avowedly 
at the wheel, seemed to be everywhere, with 
an eye for everything, and his amateur 
crew obeyed him readily, and with the 
promptness of a willing activity. 

Negoro made no further overt attempt 
to question the young captain’s authority, 
but remained shut up in his kitchen. Dick 
made no secret of his determination to 
1)1 ace the cook in close confinement if he 
exhibited any future sign of insubordina¬ 
tion. 

Hercules was ready to carry him off 
bodily to the hold, and old Nan was equally 
ready to take his place in the cooking depart¬ 
ment. 

Probably Negoro was aware of all 
this ; at any rate he did not seem disposed 
to give any further cause of offence at 
present. 

As the day advanced the wind continued 
to freshen, but no shifting of the sails 
seemed necessary. The Pilgrim was running 
well; there was no need to diminish her 
spread of canvas. Masts as solid and 
rigging as strong as hers could stand a far 
heavier breeze. 

As a general rule, it is deemed prudent, 
in case of a squall, to shorten sail at night, 
and especially to take in gallants and royals; 
but the weather prospects now were all so 
promising and satisfactory that Dick per¬ 
suaded himself he was under no necessity 
to take this precaution, he rather felt him¬ 
self bound to take the strongest measures 
he could to expedite his reaching less un¬ 
frequented waters. He made up his mind, 
however, not to leave the deck at all that 
night. 

The young captain made every effort to 
get an approximate reckoning of the 
schooner’s progress. He heaved the log 
every half-hour and duly registered the 
result of each successive examination. 
There were two compasses on board; one 
in the binnacle, close under the eye of the 
helmsman, the other an inverted compass, 
being attached to the rafters of the cap¬ 
tain’s cabin, so that without leaving his 
berth he could see whether the man 'in 
charge of the wheel was holding a proper 
course. 

Every vessel that is duly fur¬ 
nished for a lengthened voyage 
has always not only two com¬ 
passes but two chronometers, 
one to correct the other. The 
Pilgrim was not deficient in this 
respect, and Dick Sands made 
a strong point of admonishing 
his crew that they should take 
especial care of the compasses, 
which in their present circum¬ 
stances were of such supreme im¬ 
portance. 

{To Joe continued.) 


THE BUILDING OF THE SWALLOW; 

OR, HOW TO MAKE A BOAT. 



The Swallow. {Fig. 
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’ is til recently I was among the number 
_ of those who, though fond of boating, 
are not able to gratify their taste on account of 
not possessing a boat, or finding it convenient 
or possible to hire one. 

Well, last spring, while walking along the 
canal-side, the longing to be on its surface in a 
boat of my own became irresistible, and so, not 
having sufficient spare money to buy, I there 
and then determined to build, and I now pur¬ 
pose telling how I did so, and giving all par¬ 
ticulars as to time and cost. 

The engraving Fig. 1 is a reproduction from 
a photograph of the Swallow, as she appeared 
when on her first trial-trip. Since the taking of 
the photograph I have spent many a pleasant, 
quickly-flying hour in her, either sailing by 
myself or rowing with a couple of friends along 
the waters of a stream which here runs clear and 
slowly among some of the finest scenery on 
the North Wales border. 

In the first place, let me give a general de¬ 
scription of the boat, with the totals of time and 
cost. She is 12ft. long, 2ft. 9in. broad amid¬ 
ships inside, and 1ft. Hin. deep inside ; of the 
same shape as an ordinary boat, but made after 
the style of a coracle, with a light wood framing, 
covered over on the outside with stout sail¬ 
cloth, coated with three coats of paint to make 
it water-tight. The total cost to me was 
£2 Is. 6d., in addition to which I paid 5s. for 
a year’s licence to keep my boat on the canal. 
The amount of time spent in building, painting, 
and rigging was 140 hours, which was extended 
over t)vo months, owing to my not being able 
to keep constantly at work, and this, I should 
think, would be the average time for any one 
working by himself. 

A certain amount of skill in carpentry is of 
course needed, as well as a few tools, but almost 
as essential as these is a large stock of patience 
and a firm resolution to succeed. 


The first thing to be done is to make the 
inner keel, or keelson {a b of Fig. 2). This 
can be made of deal, and should be planed per¬ 
fectly straight. Its greatest length is 10ft. 10Jin. 
on the upper side ; its breadth is lin., and 
thickness ljin. The bow end is to be cut off 
square, and the stem to be cut to a level of 
Tin. in a foot, or an angle of 120 degrees from 
the horizontal. Commencing at llin. from the 
bow end, on the upper side, bore a hole three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter straight through, 
and countersink it on the upper side; ' then 
make nine more holes of the same size at dis¬ 
tances of one foot apart. These are the holes 
through which strong screws 3in. long will be 
driven, in order to bind together, after the 
canvas is p>ut on, the keelson (cc b) and the 
keel (A b). 

The stem piece (c, Fig. 2) should be made of 
oak, and of the shape shown in the figure, 
which is drawn to a scale of three-eighths of an 
inch to a foot. The curve is 9in. radius, and 
the total depth 1ft. 3in. One strong screw, 
driven through the inner keel, or keelson (a &), 
at the point c l , will be sufficient to secure it, as 
when the keel is screwed on, another screw at 
c 2 will give it the necessary strength to resist 
shocks and blows. 

The stern piece is formed of two parts (d and 
E, Figs. 2 and 3), both of which should be made 
of oak three-quarters of an inch thick. The 
angle of the bevel of the stern is 120 degrees, 
or 7in. in a foot, and when the stern pieces ar. 
fixed in their places on the keel, the slope sliouh 
be in one line, and the piece E perfectly at rigln; 
angles to the keel, d is fixed to the keelson by 
two strong screws at d and d 2 . The width of 
the transom, or stern piece, E, is at the top 2ft., 
and its depth lOin. As of course the outline is 
the same on either side of the centre line, it will 
only be necessary for me to describe the shape 
of one side. 
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Beginning, then, at the top on the left-hand 
side of Fig. 3, the outline runs straight for 3in., 
sloping inwards at a level of 1 in 3. After 
this it follows a curve of 6in. radius, having 
its centre at c 3 , until at e 5 the curve again bends 
outwards at the same radius,end with its centre 
at e° following this curve to, the bottom of the 
piece, where, at lOin. froir fthe top, the width 
between the two outlines yiljl be three-quarters 
of an inch, or the same as 'the thickness of d. 

Before screwing these-dwo pieces together 
eight notches must be cut 
in the transom (e) for rhe 
reception of the ends of 
the laths, four on each side 
of the centre line. As in 
the course of the construc¬ 
tion of the boat, notches 
will several times have to 
be cut, with intervals of 
untouched wood, it will 
be advisable at the first 
to fix upon some method 
by which such notches and 
spaces may be described. 

Let, therefore, the spaces 
to be cut out for notches 
be enclosed in brackets 
thus,(1 Jin.), 2Jin., (ljin.,) 
thfc figures representing 
the breadth of the notch in inches, while the 
spaces between the notches are represented by 
the unenclosed figures. 

The notches are throughout Jin. deep ; those 
in the transom (e) are, owing to the level of the 
stern, not; straight across.the wood, and must be 
marked out with the bevel, not the square. 

Commencing then at the top left-handcorner of 
the transom (e) at the point on Fig. 3, we have 



The middle of this section is cut out for the 
sake of lightness, as shown in Fig. 4, and a seat 
7in. wide, and4in. from the top, is fixed across it. 

Under the centre of the seat an upright sup¬ 
port (/ 4 ) is fixed, of the same width as the 
seat, being also made to fit over the piece F and 
rest on the keel. 

The seat must be screwed firmly into its place 
so that the future rower may feel himself in no 
danger of being precipitated to the bottom of 
his boat among"the debris of a broken seat. 
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There wil be two more sections required, 
somewhat similar to the amidships one, placed 
at distances of 3ft. on either side of it. We will 
first take the one shown as section GH in Fig. 5, 
which is a section along the line GH of the plan 
Fig. 8 ; which will be given next week. 
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the notches to be cut as follows : (1 Jin.,) 2Jin., 
(ljin.,) 2Jin., (ljin.,) 2Jin., (ljin.,) 3in., or 
four notches and four spaces, the same having, 
of course, to be cut in the same order on the 
other side. 

The transom (e) is sunk into the stern piece 
(r>), as shown in Fig. 2, and secured at right angles 
to it by two screws at c 1 and e 2 . The whole 
stern piece can now be fixed to the keelson (a b) 
by two strong screws at the points d and cl 2 , 
Fig. 2 * . . , 

The next part requiring attention is the amid¬ 
ships (section f of Figures 2 and 4 ; see also 
Fig. 8, which will be given next week) ; this can 
he made of deal Jin. thick, 2ft. 9in. wide 
at the top, and lft. Sin. deep. The outline 
beginning at f l is for 6in. straight and at 
right angles to a line drawn across the boat, then 
it follows a curve of Tin. radius whose centre is 
at/ 2 to the point/ 3 , which is lft. ljin. below 
the top and lft. from the centre line ; from 
this point the outline runs straight until it joins 
the centre line at lft. 3in. from the top. A 
mortice lin. wide and ljin. deep must be cut 
in the centre of this section at the bottom in 
order that it may fit accurately over the keelson 
and at right angles to it, in which place it is 
fastened by a strong screw passing through the 
keelson from beneath. As its name implies, this 
section must be exactly amidships. 

The notches and spaces are, beginning at 
f\ (1 Jin.,) 2jin., (1 Jin.,) 2fin., (ljin.,) 2jin., 
(l-J-in.,) 2j-in., (IJ-in.,) 2|in., (ljin.,) 2Jin., 
<1 jin.,) 2Jin. mortice for keelson in centre. 
The other- side is the same-. 



This can be made in two ways—either the 
same as the amidships one, in a single piece cut 
from a soft wood, or in two pieces cut from a 
hard wood. 

I made mine in the latter way, and that is 
the way I shall describe ; but in either case the 
notches and outline are the same, and Fig. 5 
shows both methods of cutting the inside, the 
shaded part showing the form of the hard wood 
rib. 

The outline can be obtained by reference to 
Fig. 5, which is drawn to a scale of lin. to the 
foot. 

The centres of the curves are at x x, and the 
batten of the straight partis lin. in 6in. 

(To be continued.) 

-- 

SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

CHAPTER V.—THE FLAGSTAFF. 

lthough young Pougher gave himself 
many airs, considering that he was only 
a junior, and seemed as if he meant to 
take the lead in everything, he did it in 
such a natural, free-and-easy sort of way 
that the other fellows were more inclinedto 
laugh at him than to oppose him. The moni¬ 
tors and seniors were amused at his coolness, 
and though they often said it would not do, 
and that they must take him down, yet, 
as he did nothing really to offend them for 
a long while, they let him alone. The 
younger boys were always expecting a 
scene, and wondered that the monitors 


were so forbearing. .Pougher would have 
to be brought to Ms senses sooner or later, 
they knew. He must be taught his proper 
position in the school as a new boy, a- 
junior, like themselves, and rather low 
down for his age. It was only a question 
of time. He would “ catch it” some' 
day, and then they “wouldn’t be in his* 
shoes for something.” They wondered bow 
some of those big fellows could stand it so 
i long. 

Pougher had brought plenty of pocket- 
money with him, and he spent it freely. 
Although he had only sixpence a week for 
his allowance, he seemed to be at no loss- 
to indulge his fancies, wMch, fortunately, 
were of a harmless and not unpopular kind. 
He gave five shillings to a beggar one day 
at the gate, and put down a sovereign 
without a moment’s hesitation as his sub¬ 
scription to the cricket club. 

Not only that, but when our old pavilion, 
was blown over, and was found lying topsy¬ 
turvy in the cricket-field, with its feet up 
in the air, like a beetle on its back, 
he proposed immediately to build another. 
The old one was a very poor concern, 
made of boards nailed to a framework., 
of timber; but Pougher offered to build 
one of brick or stone, with a lot of 
seats at the top for spectators, like the 
grand stand on a racecourse. Of course,, 
that was all set down as brag, but he wrote 
to his father, and in a very few days down 
came a substantial wooden house, large, 
strong, and handsome, with two men to 
put it together; and in less than a fort¬ 
night we had as good a pavilion as any¬ 
body could wish for. That’s the one I was 
telling you about which was used in winter 
for a reading-room, and called the Assi- 
naeum. 

The worst of it was that, when it was- 
finished, Pougher wanted to have a key for- 
himself, and to make what use he liked of 
j it; and, of course, as it was to belong to 
j the cricket club, and stood in the cricket- 
j field, the monitors objected to that. No- 
I junior could be allowed such privileges, and. 
I Pougher, who wanted to play leapfrog 
there in wet weather, and to do all sorts of 
things, was very angry, and nearly got a. 
good thrashing on that occasion for cheek¬ 
ing the monitors. He gave in, though, 
when he found it would not do. 

Not long afterwards, some of the fellows^ 
walked as far as the coastguard station on 
the top of the cliffs. Pougher was of the; 
party, and young Pierre also. Whether the 
fact of their arriving at the school together 
had anytMng to do with it, or whatever- 
the cause may have been, those two boys, 
although so very unlike in most things, 
had taken a great fancy to each other. 
Pougher patronised Pierre, and Pierre 
seemed to like it, and Pougher liked him 
! because he liked to be patronised. 

At the coastguard station there was a. 
boat, of course, and Pierre wanted to get 
in and have a row; but the men would not 
1 allow it. 

“Never mind,” said Pougher; “I’ll 
write to my father, and get him to send 
down a boat, with oars, and sails, and. 
everything. He could do it in twenty- 
four hours.” 

They all voted that it would be very 
jolly. Pougher should be the captain, and 
Johnny should be his coxswain; but one 
of them remembered that it had been pro¬ 
posed already more than once to have a 
boat belonging to the school, and Mr. 
Lightfoot had objected to it. If he were 
to consent now it would certainly be placed 
under the charge of the monitors, and the; 
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juniors would have very little to clo with 
it. So Pougher said “it was no use; it 
would be like the pavilion.” 

“I’ll tell you what we might have, 
though,” he exclaimed, looking up at the 
flag which was flying over the station ; “we 
might have a flagstaff. There ought to be 
a flagstaff in our playground.” 

The other boys all agreed, and Lightfoot, 
we knew, would not make any objection to 
that. Some of us proposed to get up a 
subscription; but Pougher said, with a 
sweep of his arm, “Leave it to me; I’ll 
see about it. My father will give us one. 
He knows all about flagstaffs. He has a 
lot of ships of his own. All the finest ships 
in the navy belong to him.” 

There was a great laugh at this; but 
Pougher said he meant the mercantile 
navy, of course, and that was really the 
navy ot England. It had more ships than 
the Queen and the nation had, and made a 
better use of them too. So, of course, a 
flagstaff would be nothing to his father. 
He could get it made and sent down com¬ 
plete in twenty-four hours. 

Pougher and his twenty-four hours had 
come to be quite a joke with us, and not a 
bad joke either. 

Anyhow, before the week was over, down 
came two men, bringing with them one of 
the finest flagstaffs you ever saw; taller 
than the one at the coastguard station, 
with stays and shrouds and everything 
complete, like the mast of a ship. It had 
a topmast and a gaff, with standing and 
running rigging, and you could go up it as 
far as the crosstrees, and sit there quite 
comfortable on the look-out. There was 
a box, too, as large as Pougher’s play- 
box, containing a Union Jack and a set of 
signals, and, to make the whole thing com¬ 
plete, a day-and-night telescope. 

Mr. Lightfoot made no objection to 
having the flagstaff set up, and gave us 
a comer of the playground for it; but he 
said he ought to have been consulted first, 
and that Pougher must not send for any¬ 
thing more without his permission. It was 
a great ornament to the playground, and 
of course Lightfoot was very glad to 
have it, notwithstanding what he said. But 
the one who took most delight in it was 
young Johnny — Pierre, I mean. He 
watched the men setting it up, and was so 
much interested in it that he could think of 
nothing else. Whenever he went into 
school he had a headache, and Mr. Kennedy 
was sorry for him, and sent him out again, 
so that he spent the most of his time at 
the flagstaff till it was finished. He 
handled the ropes, called them by their 
proper names, helped to set up the shrouds 
and to rattle them down, and showed 
that he knew all about them. He could 
tie all sorts of knots, make splices and 
beckets, and do anything you liked. He 
knew how to send up the colours too in a 
sailor-like fashion. Pougher, who was to 
have the honour of unfurling the Union 
Jack for the first time, while some one else 
fired a cannon, was going to haul it up 
from the ground all flying about loose, and 
it would most likely have got fouled with 
the stags or twisted round the gaff, and the 
effect would have been spoilt. But Pierre, 
without speaking a word, showed him how 
to roll it up tight and take a hitch round 
it, so that it might go aloft in a small, com¬ 
pact form ; and then, by a sudden jerk of 
the halyard, he released it, and made it to 
flow out all at once majestically from its 
place at the truck. Thus the inauguration 
of the flagstaff went off with great 
success; the first display of bunting and 


the salute from the gun were made simul¬ 
taneously ; and when the other flags and 
signals of all colours were hitched off, one 
after another, until they reached, in an un¬ 
broken series, from the ground to the peak, 
from the peak to the truck, and froni the 
truck down to the ground again, there was 
a burst of cheering from all the fellows, in 
which Mr. Lightfoot himself, and Kennedy, 
and the other masters, and a great many of 
the neighbours also, joined as loudly as 
they could. 

Of course the flagstaff had to be given up 
to the monitors, and quite right too, though 
I did not think so then. Pougher could not 
have it to himself any more than he could 
have the pavilion; and the juniors couldn’t 
have it. It would not do at all to let the 
little boys have the management of such 
things. " It was settled that there should 
be a captain and a mate, who were to 
be in charge of the flagstaff a week at a 
time. Pougher was made captain for the 
first week because his father gave it, and 
Johnny was his mate, because Pougher 
chose him. 

During that week flags -were constantly 
flying, and signals were made incessantly 
from" the playground to the cricket-field, 
and even to greater distances, when any 
of the fellows were out walking. There 
was a good supply of signals, and some 
others were added by special request, so that 
the monitors could give their orders by 
signal—such as the “recall,” “cricket or 
football practice,” and so on. After the 
first week the Union Jack alone was hoisted 
daily at the peak, and hauled down at sun¬ 
set, while on holidays it floated from the 
masthead, the flagstaff being dressed at the 
same time with all the other flags in stock. 

Pougher, of course, w~as one of the first 
to climb up to the crosstrees, and his mate 
went with him, carrying the telescope. 
But Pierre outstripped his captain, and 
arrived at the look-out while Pougher was 
still labouring up the shrouds. He missed 
his footing too, got one foot through the 
rattlings, and slued round as helpless as a 
fly in a cobweb. Pierre went to his relief, 
grasped his ankles, and directed him where 
to place his feet, and then returned with 
him to the crosstrees, ready to help again 
in case of need. 

“ ’Tell you what, Johnny,” said Pougher, 
when he could find breath enough to speak, 
and was seated safely on the crosstrees, 
Pierre standing carelessly by him; “’tell 
you what, Johnny, dis beny high up.” 

Pougher, like many other of the fellows, 
seemed to think that Pierre would under¬ 
stand English better if he broke it up for 
him a little. 

“ Berry high up,” he repeated ; “ make 
giddy.” 

“ Giddy ? ” said Pierre, puzzled. “ How 
you mean, c giddy ’ ? ” 

Pougher repeated the word in louder 
tones,.as if that would help him. “ Giddy- 
iddy-iddy ; dazzle, you savey — make 
swim.” 

“Hold on!” said Pierre, beginning to 
understand him; “put your hand round 
topmast.” 

“All right,” said Pougher. “ Xow gib 
me de glass. Steady now; must find focus 
pocus first.” 

Pougher took the glass in his hand and 
steadied it against the mast, Pierre assist¬ 
ing him. 

“ I not see noting,” he said, presently. 

“You are shutting wrong eye,” said 
Pierre; “ keep eye open next to glass.” 

“ Oh yes ; I did forget. Still I not see 
noting.” 


“Let me look,” said Pierre. “Why, 
you have not pull de slide open, de glass is 
shut off; you cannot see through de 
metaille .” 

He opened the telescope, put it in order 
for him, and gave it him back. 

“ There, my capitaine,” he said, “that 
goes well, is it not ? ” 

“Yes; it go first-rate d present. 
Hullo! ” 

In his eagerness to look out he had 
loosed his arm from the topmast, and if 
Pierre had not caught him by the collar 
the captain and the glass would have 
“ gone first-rate ” to the ground. 

“ Ajpres cela ,” said Pougher; “me go 
down; descend ; compreney ? ” 

Pierre laughed—he did not often laugh. 
He persuaded his capitaine to remain where 
he was until he had grown a little more 
accustomed to his elevation, and then they 
descended together. 

Yearly all the boys went up the shrouds 
by special permission during Pougher’s 
week, but none of them were so active or 
surefooted as Pierre. He would run where 
they could only creep ; he would pass over 
them as they lay, hugging the rattlings; 
would gain the crosstrees and glide down 
a rope to the ground before they had time 
to follow him even with their eyes. Pougher 
stood by and looked on admiring. 

“ He is a wonderful little chap,” he said, 
“ especially for a Frenchman. I never 
should have thought there was so much in 
him. And yet he seems sometimes as if 
he were half soft; anybody would take 
him for an idiot. He gets dazed and 
puzzled if one talks much to him, and can’t 
take in half what one says. I like him, 
though ; he is a jolly little chap, for all he 
looks so queer. I like little Johnny.” 

There were others in the school who liked 
little Johnny. I liked him myself, and 
some of the big fellows liked him. Mr. 
Kennedy, I believe, had commended him 
especially to the care of one of the 
monitors named Merivale. Merivale had 
been in France, and could talk to Pierre in 
his own language. Pierre spoke French 
with a good accent, so Merivale said—and 
he ought to know, for he had spent a whole 
month at Boulogne one holidays. And yet 
when Pierre was talking, though it was his 
native language, he would sometimes stop 
short, as if unable to remember a word or 
an idiom that he wanted, and would sub¬ 
stitute an English expression for it. At 
times he would seem to lose the thread of 
bis ideas altogether, and would pause with 
a look, not so much of vacancy as of pain 
and wonder. 

“What are you thinking of, Pierre?” 
Merivale asked him on one of these occa¬ 
sions. 

But Pierre could not tell him. 

“A sudden thought,” he said, “had 
flashed across his mind—gone again in an 
instant. He had seen something—he did 
not know what; seen it almost as plainly 
for the moment as if it had been actuelle - 
ment before his eyes. It was something 
familiar to him. and yet not a trace of ife 
was left; he did not even know* what it 
was like. He wished it would come back 
again. He often had such thoughts.” 

“ What was it about ? ” Merivale asked. 
“ Anything that had happened lately ? ” 

‘ ‘ I don’t know; I think not.” 

“ Anything in the school ? ” 

“ Yo; farther off than that.” 

“Anything you have been reading 
about ? ” 

“ Yo; something belonging to myself; 
at least I think so. Perhaps it was some- 
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thing I have dreamt. I often dream, 
almost always; and yet I never can re¬ 
member any of my dreams. I wish—I 
wish I could,” he said, shaking his head 
sadly. 

Merivale was quite sorry for the boy, as 
he observed the shadow that passed over 
his face. There was always something 
melancholy-looking about Pierre, even 
when he smiled. 

“ Some of the boys say I’m cracked,” he 
said one day to Merivale. “ What does it 
mean ? ” 

“Oh no, Johnny, they don’t say that, 
I’m sure.” 


lie did think about it, though. He 
talked to me about it and to the gossoon, 
and though we tried to laugh him out of 
the idea which Meyer had put into his 
head, we did not succeed very well. 

I am sorry to say also that he suffered a 
good deal of annoyance about the flagstaff, 
in which he had taken so much pleasure. 
The flagstaff might have been a great 
resource to him; but it did him more harm 
than good in the end. 

Pougher thought he ought to be captain 
and to do what he liked wit it. His 
father had put it up, he said, and it was 
only fair that it should be under his con- 


split even among the monitors, some 
taking one side and some the other, and 
a good deal of quarrelling ensued. It came 
to such a pass that at length Mr. Light- 
foot interfered and locked up the signals 
and took away the key, and for a whole 
fortnight no flags were hoisted. 

Everybody blamed Pougher and Pierre 
for this; and at last, when Pierre came to 
understand it, he said he would have 
nothing more to do with the flagstaff; he 
would not be mate if they wished it; he 
was sorry the flagstaff had ever been put 
up; and Pougher said the same. Then 
they went to Mr. Lightfoot, and asked 



“ In his eagerness to look out he had loosed his arm from the topmast.” 


u Yes they do ; and Meyer has told me 
several times that I am.” 

“Meyer is a pig, a sausage, a rhinoceros. 
You need not mind what he says. And as 
for being cracked, why they would say the 
same of me, if they dared. It’s a common 
expression to say any one is cracked. We 
are all cracked more or less.” 

“ Cracked in the pan,” they said. 

“Yes, in the pan, or out of it, it’s all the 
same. And we all have dreams of one 
kind or other.” 

“ Still I wish I could remember things. 
There seems to be a great cloud some¬ 
where when I look back. I wish, I 
wish—” 

“ Come with me to the cricket-field, 
Pierre; some fresh air will do you good. 
Never mind what any of the fellows say. 
Don’t think about it.” 


trol. It was the story of the pavilion over 
again; and though he gave in when he 
found that he could not have his own way, 
he did not do it with a good grace, and got 
into trouble about it. He was very cheeky 
to one of the monitors, named Motcombe, 
who was not a very sweet-tempered young 
man; and as it was not the first time he 
bad been guilty of this offence, he had a 
good thrashing for it. Pierre took it very 
much to heart, though, of course, Pougher 
was not much hurt, and did not seem to 
care a pin about it. And it was more for 
Pierre’s sake than for his own that he had 
made all the bother. He wanted Pierre to 
have charge of the signals, and to be mate 
all the term, and certainly no other boy 
was so fit for it. But there were some 
who would not agree to this. They wanted 
to have their own turns, and there was a 


him for the key, and promised that there 
should be no more disputing on their ac¬ 
count; and Pougher took the key and threw 
it on the ground for anybody to pick up 
who would, and went away. 

After that rules were drawn up and 
proper officers appointed to take charge of 
the flagstaff and all belonging to it, week 
about. Pougher was offered his turn with 
tbe rest, but he refused it, and Pierre 
did the same. Pierre always did what 
Pougher told him. Everybody was sorry; 

| but what could anybody do ? The flags 
; were hoisted again as usual, and it was 
hoped that after a time they would both 
come round. Whether they did or not 
will appear in the course of my story. I 
must not anticipate. 

(To be continued.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “From Powder Monkey to Admiral,” etc. 

CHAPTER X.—ALONE ON THE OCEAN. 

RE we gaining on the leaks,think you, 
Jim ? ” I at length gasped out, for I 
felt that if 
our efforts 
were produc¬ 
ing some ef- 
f e c t we 
should be 
encourage d 
to continue 
them, but 
that if not 
it would be 
wise before 
we were 
thoroughly 
exhausted to 
try and build 
a raft on 
which we 
might have a 
chance of sav¬ 
ing our lives. 

My com¬ 
panion made 
no reply, but 
giving a look 
of doubt, still 
pumped on, 
the perspira¬ 
tion stream¬ 
ing down his 
face and neck 
showing the 
desperate ex¬ 
ertions he 
was making. 

I was much 
in the same 
eoridition, 
though, like 
Jim, I had 
on only my 
shirt and 
trousers. I 
was the first 
to give in, 
and, utterly 
unable to 
move my 
arms, I sank 
down on the 
deck. Jim, 
still not ut¬ 
tering a word, 
d o g g e d ly 
worked o n, 
bringing up 
a stream of 
water which 
flowed out 
through the 
scuppers. 

It seemed 
wonderful that he could go on, but after 
some time he also stopped and staggered to 
where he had left the rod. 

“ I’ll try,” he said. 

I gazed at him with intense anxiety. 

“Three inches less. We’re gaining on 
the leaks! ” he exclaimed. 

I sprang to my feet and seized the brake. 
Jim struck out with his arms “to take the 
turns out of the muscles,” as he said, while 
be sat for a minute on the deck, and again 
went at it. 

Ail this time the wind was falling and 


the sea going down. As we laboured at 
the pumps we looked out anxiously for the 
appearance of a vessel which might afford 
us assistance, but not a sail appeared above 
the horizon. We must depend on our own 
exertions for preserving our lives. Though 
a calm would enable us the better to free 
the brig of water and to get up jury-masts, 
it would lessen our chance of obtaining 
help. Yet while the brig was rolling and 


tumbling about we could do nothing but 
pump, and pump we did till our strength 
failed us, and we both sank down on the 
deck. 

My eyes closed, and I felt that I was 
dropping off to sleep. How long I thus 
lay I could not tell, when I heard Jim sing 
out, 

“ Hurrah! we’ve gained six inches on 
the leak,” and clank, clank, clank, went 
his pump. 

I cannot say that I sprang up, but I got, 
somehow or other, on my feet, and, seizing 


the brake, laboured away more like a 
person in his sleep than one awake. 

I saw the water flowing freely, so I knew 
that I was not pumping uselessly. Pre¬ 
sently I heard Jim cry out 
“ Hillo ! look there ! ” 

Turning my eyes aft I saw the captain 
holding on by the companion-hatch and 
gazing in utter astonishment along the 
deck. His head bound up in a white cloth, 

a blanket 
over his 
shoulders, his 
face pale as 
death, he 
looked more 
like a ghost 
than a living 
man. 

“Where 
are they, 
lads P ” he 
exclaimed at 
length, in a 
hollow voice. 

“ All gone 
overboard, 
sir,” answer¬ 
ed Jim, think- 
i'tg he ought 
to speak. 

The old 
man, on hear¬ 
ing this, fell 
flat on the 
deck. We ran 
and lifted 
him up. At 
firstl thought 
he was dead, 
but he soon 
opened his 
eyes and 
whispered, 

“It was a 
p a s s i n g 
weakness, 
and I’ll be 
better soon. 
Trust in God, 
laddies ; g o 
on pumping, 
and He’ll 
save your 
lives,” he 
said. 

“We’ll take 
you below 
first, sir. 
You’ll be bet¬ 
ter in your 
berth than 
here,” I an¬ 
swered. 

“ Yo, no! 
I’ll stay on 
deck ; the 
fresh air will 
do me good,” 
he said, but 
scarcely had 
he uttered the 
words than he fell back senseless. 

“We must get him below, for he’ll die 
here,” I said, so Jim and I carried him 
down as before, and got him into his bed. 

“He wants looking after,” said Jim; 

“ so, Peter, do you tend him, and I’ll go 
back to the pumps.” 

Thinking that he wanted food more than 
anything else, I lighted the cabin fire, and 
collecting some materials from the pantry 
for broth in a saucepan, put it on to boil. 

Though I had been actively engaged I 
felt able once more to work the pumps. 



“The brig was again dismasted, and Jim was struggling in the waves astern.” 
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Jim said that he was certain the water in 
the hold was decreasing, while, as the brig < 
was steadier, less was coming in. This < 
increased our hopes of keeping her afloat, : 
but we should want rest and sleep, and < 
when we knocked off the water might once 
more gain on us. 

We did not forget, however, what the 
captain had said. When I could pump no 
longer I ran below, freshly dressed the old 
man’s head, and gave him some broth, 
which was by this time ready. It evidently 
did him good. Then taking a basin of it 
myself, I ran up on deck with another for 
Jim. 

“That puts life into one,” he said, as, 
seated on the deck with his legs stretched 
out, he swallowed it nearly scalding hot. 

A draught of water which he told me to 
bring, however, cooled his throat, and he 
again set to, I following his example. 

By this time the day was far advanced, 
and even Jim confessed that he must soon 
give in, while I could scarcely stand. 

The wind had continued to go down, 
but the sea still rolled the vessel about 
too much to enable us to get up jury- 
masts, even if we had had strength to 
move, before dark. 

“It’s no use trying to hold out longer, 

I must get a snooze,” sighed Jim. 

He looked as if he was half asleep 
already. 

“We had better go and lie down in the 
cabin, so that we may be ready to help the 
captain,” I answered; “but I’ll tell you 
what, we’ll take a look into the fore-peak 
first, to see how the leaks are going on 
there.” 

“ Oh, they are all right,” said Jim. 
“We shouldn’t have lessened the water so 
much if anything had given way.” 

Still I persisted in going forward, and 
Jim followed me. Just then the vessel 
gave a pitch, which nearly sent me head 
first down the fore-hatchway. As we got 
below I heard the sound of a rush of water. 
The handspike which secured the chief 
leak had worked out of its place, and the 
blankets and boards were forced inwards. 
It required all our remaining strength to 
put them back. Had we been asleep aft 
the brig would have filled in a few minutes. 
Jim wanted to remain forward, but I per¬ 
suaded him to come aft, being sure that he 
would sleep too soundly to hear the water 
coming in should the leaks break out 
afresh, and might be drowned before he 
awoke. Having done all we could to 
secure the handspikes, we crawled rather 
than walked to the cabin. 

We were thankful to find that the captain 
was asleep, so, without loss of time, Jim 
crept into one of the side berths, and I lay 
down on the after locker. In half a minute I 
had forgotten what had happened and where 
I was. As the old captain and we two 
lads lay fast asleep on board the dismasted 
brig out there in the wild North Sea, a 
kind Providence watched over us. We 
might have been run down, or, the leaks 
breaking out afresh, the vessel might have 
foundered before we awoke.. 

A voice which I supposed to be that 
of the captain aroused me. The sun was 
shining down through the cabin skylight. 
The vessel was floating motionless. Not 
a sound did I hear except Jim’s snoring. 
I tried to jump up, but found my 
limbs terribly stiff, every joint aching. I 
made my way, however, to the old man’s 
berth. 

“How are you, Captain Finlay?” I 
asked. 

He did not reply. I stepped nearer. 


His eyes were closed. I thought he was 
dead; yet I had heard his voice, I was 
certain of that. I stood looldng at him, 
afraid to ascertain if what I feared was the 
case. A feeling of awe crept over me. I 
did not like to call out to Jim. yet I wanted 
him to come to me. At last I staggered 
over to the berth in which Jim was sleep¬ 
ing. “ Jim ! Jim ! ” I said, “lam afraid 
the captain is taken very bad.” 

.T im did not awake, so I shook him 
several times till he sat up, still half asleep 
and rubbing his eyes. 

“What’s the matter ? ” he asked. “ Oh 
—ay, I know. We’ll turn to at the pumps, 
Peter.” 

I repeated what I had said. He was 
on his feet in a moment. He moved 
at first with as much difficulty as I had 
done. “ Come along,” I said, and together 
we went over to the state cabin. We 
looked at the old man without speak¬ 
ing. After some time Jim mustered 
courage to touch his hand. 'To my great 
relief the captain opened his eyes. 

“ Praise God, who has preserved us 
during the night, my lads! ” were the 
first words he spoke, and while we stood 
by his side he offered up a short prayer. 

He then told us to go on deck and leam 
the state of the weather. 

We hurried up. The sun was shining 
brightly; the sea was smooth as glass, 
unbroken by a single ripple. Jim did not 
forget the leak; he sounded the well. 

“ We must turn to at the pumps, Peter,” 
he exclaimed. “ She’s made a good deal 
of water during the night, and it will take 
us not a few hours to get it out of her, 
but we’ll not give in.” 

“ I should think not, indeed,” I answered. 

“ But I’ll go dqwn and hear what the cap¬ 
tain wants us to do.” 

Before I had got half w’ay down the 
companion-ladder I heard the clank of the 
pump. Jim had lost no time in setting to 
work. 

I hastened to the state-room. I was 
startled by the changed appearance of the 
captain’s countenance during the short 
time I had been on deck. His eyes were 
turned towards me with a fixed look. I 
spoke, but he did not answer; I leant over 
him, no breath proceeded from his lips; I 
touched his brow, then I knew that the 
good old man was dead. Presently I closed 
his eyes and with a sad heart returned on 
deck. 

“He’s gone, Jim,” I cried. 

“ Gone ! the captain gone ! Then I am 
sorry,” answered Jim, as he stopped pump¬ 
ing for a moment, though he still held the 
brake in his hands. “Then, Peter, you 
and I must just do our best to take the 
brig into port by ourselves.” 

“ I was thinking the same, Jim,” I said. 
“ He told us to get up jury-masts and 
steer west, and that’s just what we must 
do if the wind will let us.” 

The death of our good Captain made us 
feel very sad, for we had learned to look 
upon him as our true friend. It caused us 
also to become more anxious even than 
before about ourselves. With his assistance 
we had had little doubt, should the weather 
remain fine, of reaching a port, but as we 
were neither of us accustomed to the use of 
charts, and did not know how to take an 
observation, we could not tell to what port 
we should steer our course. 

We had both, however, dauntless spirits, 
and had been accustomed from our child- 
’ hood to trust to our own resources. Our 
grand idea was to steer west, if we could 
manage to get sail on the brig, but before 


this could be attempted we must pump her • 
free of water. 

There was no time to mourn for our old 
captain, so without delay we turned to at 
the pumps. My arms and legs and every 
part of my body felt very stiff. Jim saw 
that I should not be able to continue long 
at it. 

Peter, do you go below and look out 
for some spars to serve as jury-masts,” he- 
said; “I’ll meantime keep on. We shall 
soon get the water under ; it’s only a won¬ 
der more hasn’t come in.” 

Jim and I never thought who was cap¬ 
tain ; if I told him to do a thing he did it, 
or if he gave an order I did not stop to 
consider whether or not he had the right 
to command. We worked together as if' 
we had but one will. 

It was “ a long pull, a strong pull, and 
a pull both together.” 

There were plenty of spars below, and I 
soon selected some which I thought would 
serve for the masts and yards we required. 

I had to call Jim to help me get them up 
on deck. 

“ There’ll be no use of these till we can. 
find some canvas to spread on them,” I 
observed. 

“Nor till we get a breeze to fill the 
sails,” said Jim/ “However, we’ll get 
them set while the calm lasts, and no 
doubt youTl find as many as we can carry 
in the sail-room.” 

This was right aft, down a small hatch¬ 
way. While Jim went again to his pump, 

I hunted about and hauled out two top- 
gallantsails and royals, a fore-staysail, a. 
second jib, and a main-trysail. If we could 
set all these we should do well, supposing- 
we got a fair breeze. It would be no easy 
job, however, I knew, to get up the masts. 
We had one advantage. The proper masts- 
had been carried away some six or seven, 
feet from the deck, so that we might lash 
the spars to them. Before setting to work. 
I again went below to hunt for rope. I 
got more than I expected from different 
parts of the vessel, and we had also saved 
some of the rigging, which had been en¬ 
tangled in the bulwarks. 

“We shall want every scrap of rope we 
can find ! ” cried Jim, panting and still 
pumping away. 

“I’ll take a spell with you,” I said. 
“ Then we’ll turn to and rig the ship.” 

I pumped till I could pump no longer, 
and then, after a short rest, we commenced 
in earnest. We first lashed a short spar, 
with a tackle secured to its head, to the 
stump of the foremast, and then, having 
fitted two shrouds on a side, 'with a fore¬ 
stay and backstays, and blocks for the 
halliards, to the spar we had chosen for a 
foremast, we swayed it up by means of the 
short spar and tackle. We could not possibly 
in any other way have accomplished our 
object. We next lashed the spar to the 
stump of the mast. No time was lost ru 
setting up the standing rigging. Our fore¬ 
mast being thus fixed, we surveyed it with 
infinite satisfaction, and then turned to and 
fitted the brig with a mainmast in the same- 
fashion. This we made somewhat stronger, 
as we intended it to carry a mainsail should 
we have to haul on a wind. Our work, as 
may be supposed, was not especially neat 
—indeed, we had to knot most of the- 
shrouds, as it was necessary to keep all the 
longer lengths of rope for halliards, and we 
had none to spare. 

I cannot stop to explain how we accom¬ 
plished all this ; we could not have done 
it 'without employing tackles, which we 
brought to the windlass, and thus gained. 
















twenty times as inneli power as we by 
ourselves possessed. 

We were now pretty well tired and 
hungry, for, except some bread and cheese 
and a jug of cold water, we had taken 
nothing all day. 

It was with a feeling of awe that we 
went down into the cabin where the old 
captain lay. Jim, however, closed the 
door of the state-room, so that we could 
not see him. We then lighted the fire and 
cooked some dinner—or rather supper, for 
evening was drawing on. Anxious to be 
again at work, we hurried over the meal. 

“ I say, Peter, don’t you think we ought 
to bury the skipper ? ” asked Jim, after a 
long silence. 

“Not for some days to come,” I an¬ 
swered; “I hope that we may get into 
port first, so as to lay him in a grave on 
shore.” 

“ I don’t think it will make much odds 
to him; and, to say the truth, now he’s 
dead, I’d rather he were out of the ship,” 
said Jim; “they say it’s unlucky to have 
a dead man on board.” 

I had some difficulty in persuading Jim 
of the folly of such a notion, but we finally 
agreed that we would try to carry the cap¬ 
tain’s body to land. 

Before bending sails we took a look down 
forward to see the condition of the leaks. 
The handspikes were in their places, and, 
except a slight moisture round the holes, 
we could not discover that any water was 
getting in. Still there was a great deal too 
much in the brig for safety, so we took 
another spell at the pumps before going 
on with the rigging. 

Darkness found us hard at work. We 
were too tired and sleepy to attempt keep¬ 
ing a look-out, but I bethought me of 
hoisting a lantern at each masthead, which 
would save us from being run down should 
a breeze spring up during the night. Jim 
thought the idea capital, and promised to 
get up and trim the lamps. 

Fortunately, the nights were short, so 
that there was not much necessity for that. 
Our chief wish now was that the calm 
would continue for a few hours during the 
next day, that we might get the brig to 
rights. 

“ One spell more at the pumps ! ” cried 
Jim. 

We seized the brakes, worked till we 
could work no longer, then went below, 
ate some food from the pantry, and lying 
down in the two larboard berths in the 
cabin, were fast asleep in a few seconds. 

People talk of sleeping like tops. A hard- 
worked ship-boy will beat any top in the 
world at sleeping soundly. 

For a second night the brig lay be¬ 
calmed. I doubt that if even a fierce gale 
had sprung up it would have awakened us. 
The sun was shining when I opened my 
eyes. It might have been shining for 
hours for what I could tell. 

I roused up Jim and we sprang on deck, 
vexed at having, as we supposed, lost so 
much precious time. By the height of the 
sun above the horizon, however, we judged 
that it was not so late as we had at first 
fancied. The clock in the cabin had been 
unshipped when the brig went over, and the 
captain’s watch had stopped, so that we 
had otherwise no means of knowing how 
the hours passed by. It was still perfectly 
calm. We looked round in all directions. 
Not a sail was in sight. 

“ We must get ready for the breeze, Jim, 
when it does spring up,” I said. “It will 
come before many hours are over, I’ve a 
notion.” 
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I had observed some light clouds just 
under the sun. 

“ May be; but we must take a spell at 
the pumps first,” he answered—his first 
thought was always of them. 

We turned to as before, till our arms 
ached, and then we ran down and got some 
breakfast. We knew the value of time, 
but we couldn’t get on without eating, any 
more than other people. 

On returning to the deck we lowered the 
lanterns, which had long since gone out, 
finished bending the sails, fitting braces, 
tacks, and sheets, and bowlines, and were 
then ready to hoist away. We at once set 
all the sails we had ready, to see how they 
stood. To our satisfaction, they appeared 
to greater advantage than we had ex¬ 
pected. 

“ They’ll do ! ” cried Jim, as we sur¬ 
veyed them; “only let us get a breeze 
from the right quarter and we’ll soon make 
the land.” 

Fortunately, the rudder had been un¬ 
injured when the brig went over, and the 
wheel -was in order. I stood at the helm 
longing for the time when I should see the 
brig moving through the water. I may 
say, once for all, that at very frequent 
intervals Jim and I went to the pumps, but 
he stood longer at the -work than I did. 
There was urgent necessity for our doing 
so, as, notwithstanding all our exertions, 
we had but slightly diminished the water 
in the hold. 

When not thus occupied we did various 
things that were necessary about the brig; 
among others we got life-lines round the 
shattered bulwarks, so that should a heavy 
sea get up we might ran less risk of being 
washed overboard. We also went to the 
store-room and brought to the cabin 
various descriptions of provisions, that we 
might have them at hand when wanted. 
We knew that when once we got a wind 
we should have no time to do anything 
besides navigating the vessel. 

I had gone below to get dinner ready, 
the only hot meal we took in the day, 
leaving Jim pumping, when I heard him 
sing out down the companion-hatchway, 

“Here it come3, and a rattling breeze 
too.” 

I sprang on deck and went to the helm, 
while Jim stood ready to trim sails. Look¬ 
ing astern I could see aline of white foam 
sweeping along towards *us over the surface 
of the ocean. Before it was up to us the 
sails bulged out, the brig gathered way, 
and presently she was gliding at the 
rate of three or four knots through the 
water. 

Jim and I shouted with exultation—we 
forgot the past—we thought not of the 
future. We believed that we were about 
to reap the fruit of our labours. 

For several hours we ran on with the 
wind right aft, steering due west. I 
steered for most of the time, but Jim 
occasionally relieved me. So eager were 
we that we forgot all about eating till he 
cried out, 

“I must have some food, Peter, or I 
shall drop.” 

I was running below to get it, feel¬ 
ing just as hungry as he did, w r hen the 
wind hauled more to the southward. We 
took a pull at the starboard braces, and I 
then hurried below to bring up what we 
wanted. Just as I was cutting some meat 
which had been boiling till the fire went 
out, I heard a crash. I sprang up on deck. 
The brig was again dismasted, and Jim was 
struggling in the waves astern. 

(To be continued.) 


SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

LOUD MACAULAY. 

HOMAS BABINGTW 

Macaulay, the 
great historian, 

whose name must 
be familiar to every 
English lad, was. 
born on- the 25th. 
October, 1800. His 
father, Zachary 
Macaulay, was one- 
of the noble men 
who laboured to 
abolish slavery, and 
took a warm interest 
in the religious and 
philanthropic 
movements of his. 
day. 

The two first 
years of Lord Mac¬ 
aulay’s life were 
passed in a house in 
Birchin Lane, London ; and the only place 
where he could get air and exercise was a dismal 
yard of gravel and grass called Draper’s Garden, 
to which his mother used to convoy the little 
boy and his nurSe, through the crowds of Corn- 
hill and Threadneedle Street. He never lost an 
affection for the spot, and all through his life 
enjoyed roaming for hours to and fro among the 
streets in the centre of the busy city. 

From Birchin Lane his father removed to the 
High Street of Olapham, where the boy passed a 
happy childhood. Even from the early age of 
three he was a great lover of books, and used to 
read continually, often lying on the rug before the 
fire with a piece of bread-and-butter in one hand 
and his book in the other ; a course which no- 
one who values clean pages would recommend to 
a youthful student. 

He was fond of expounding to one of the 
servants, who was an intelligent person, out of 
a volume almost as big as himself, as he sat 
perched on the table, while she cleaned the 
plate. 

He cared little for toys, but would weave in¬ 
terminable stories for his companions, often in 
language far above his years. His maid said he- 
talked “ quite printed words,” and his memory 
was most retentive. 

He was often very quaint in his expressions. 
Once when a servant spilled come scalding coffee 
over his legs, and after comforting him, the- 
hostess, Lady Waldegrave, asked how he felt, 
the little fellow gravely replied, “Thank you, 
madam, the agony is abated.” Still he was not 
conceited or affected, but was both a merry and 
a simple child. 

He rejoiced in the wilderness of gorse bushes,, 
gravel-pits, and ponds, then to be found on 
Clapham Common, and invented legends for the 
various localities, dignifying a slight ridge with 
the name of the Alps, and regarding an elevated 
island covered with shrubs as the nearest 
approach to the grandeur of Sinai. 

When he was sent to school, his mother ex¬ 
plained that he must now study without the 
aid of bread-and-butter, to which he replied, 
“Yes, mamma, industry shall be my bread, and 
attention my butter. ” 

Still he was not a willing scholar, and often 
begged not to go back to school after dinner, 
w T hen his mother used to say, “No, Tom, if it 
rains cats or dogs, you shall go. ” 

Remembering this, how refreshing ibis to find 
Lord Macaulay in other years, when his tame 
was assured, thus referring to his mother: 
“Children, look in those eyes; listen to that 
dear voice ; notice the feeling of even a single 
touch that is bestowed upon you by that gentle 
hand ! Make much of it while yet you have 
that most precious of all good gifts—a loving 
mother. Read the unfathomable love of those 
eyes ; the kind anxiety of that tone and look, 
however slight your pain. In after-life you may 
have friends—fond, dear, kind friends; but never 
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will you have again the inexpressible love and 
gentleness lavished upon you which none but a 
mother bestows. Often do I sigh, in my struggles 
with the hard, uncaring world, for the sweet, 
deep security I felt when, of an evening, nestling 
in her bosom, I listened to some quiet tale, 
suitable to my age, read in her tender and un¬ 
tiring voice. Never can I forget her sweet 
glances cast upon me when I appeared asleep ; 
never her kiss of peace at night. Years have 
passed away since we laid her beside my father 
in the old churchyard; yet still her voice 
whispers from the grave, and her eye watches 


enabled to glorify God with all your powers and 
talents, be they of a more humble or higher 
order, and you shall not fail to be received into 
everlasting habitations, with the applauding 
voice of your Saviour, ‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant! ’ You see how ambitious your 
mother is ; she must have the wisdom of her 
son acknowledged before angels and an assembled 
world. My wishes can soar no higher, and they 
can be content with nothing less for any of my 
children.” 

When about seven years old Macaulay wrote a 
Compendium of Universal History, and contrived 



Lord Macaulay and the Street Boys. 


[From the “Leisure llour ’ 


When twelve years old little Macaulay was 
sent to the school of the Rev. Mr. Preston, at 
Little Shelford, a village near Cambridge. 

Here the boys imbibed university ideas, and 
Dean Milner showed much kindness to the young 
student, and wrote to his father, “ Your lad is a 
tine fellow. He shall stand before kings. He 
'shall not stand before mean men.” 

In 1814 Mr. Preston removed his school to 
Aspenden Hall, in Hertfordshire, a large old 
mansion, with extensive shrubberies and plenty 
of fine timber. 

Here Macaulay worked industriously for four 
years, and also continued his varied 
course of general reading. His memory 
was extraordinary, and he acquired any¬ 
thing that caught his fancy apparently 
without the labour of learning it by heart. 

He knew r “ Paradise Lost ” and “ Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress” so thoroughly that he 
said he could recite the whole of them ; 
and having once read two poems in a 
provincial paper, he repeated them cor¬ 
rectly when a man, after forty years 
had elapsed. 

In 1818 Macaulay entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he shared his 
lodgings and studies with Mr. Henry 
Thornton. Here, as in after-life, he 
was known for his diligence in his stu¬ 
dies, and his prodigious memory. 

Macaulay was called to the Bar in 
1826, and when he appeared for the first 
time at mess at Leeds, he was seen to be 
picking out the longest candle when re¬ 
tiring to his bedroom. 

He never took any interest in athletic 
pursuits. He could neither row, nor 
swim, nor skate, nor drive, nor shoot; 
yet he was very clever in threading the 
crowded streets with his eyes fixed upon 
an open book, and liked to walk up and 
down in a room as he talked. 

He was always very fond of children, 
and was never happier than when playing 
with or amusing them. Pie used to im¬ 
provise amusing verses, which he said 
were by an anonymous author, whom he 
styled “ The Judicious Poet.” 

It is by his lyric poetry, however, that 
Macaulay is best known to boy readers. 
Who has not been stirred as with a 
trumpet-call by the grand lays of old 
Rome ? We do not quote them, because 
they are too well known, or at least ought 
to be, by every boy. There is the true 
ring of noble and patriotic feeling in 
them all, and a single stanza may serve 
to show the spirit which they all 
breathe :— 

“ Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The captain of the gate : 

‘ To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

Por the ashes of his fathers, 

And the temples of his gods. ’ ” 

And what boy's eye does not brighten in 
reading of the white plume of Henry of 
Navarre in the battle of Ivry ?— 


over me as I visit spots long since hallowed to 
the memory of my mother.” 

He had good reason to cherish the remem¬ 
brance of such a mother, whose loving care 
aimed at a higher life than any earthly ambi¬ 
tion could reach. One of her letters, addressed 
to him when only twelve years of age, is pre¬ 
served, and a few sentences from it will show 
the spirit in which she sought to train her boy: — 

“ I have always admired a saying of one of 
the old heathen philosophers, when a friend 
condoling with him, that he so well deserved of 
the gods and yet they did not shower their 
favours on him as on some others less worthy, 
he answered, ‘ I will, however, continue to 
deserve well of them. ’ So do you, my dearest, 
do your best because it is the will of God. You 
should improve every faculty to the utmost now, 
and strengthen the powers of your mind by 
exercise, and then in future you will be better 


to make a tolerably connected sketch from the 
Creation to the time in which he lived, filling 
about a quire of paper. He also wrote a paper 
embodying the doctrines of Christianity, with 
reasons for its adoption, which he wished trans¬ 
lated into Malabar to convert the natives. 

He was so delighted with Scott’s ‘ ‘ Marmion, ” 
and ‘‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,” that he learned 
the whole of the last and most of the first by heart, 
and began himself to write a poem in six cantos. 

He was a welcome visitor at Barley Wood, 
the residence of the well-known Mrs. Hannah 
More, who would keep him for weeks, and listen 
while “he read prose by tlie ell, declaimed 
poetry by the hour, and discussed and compared 
his favourite heroes, ancient, modern, and ficti¬ 
tious, under all points of view, and in every 
possible combination.” To her v r as due the 
i foundation of his library, and she rewarded him 
j with presents of books. 


“ The king is come to marshal us, in all his 
armour drest, 

And he has bound a snow T -wliite plume upon 
his gallant crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in 
his eye ; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance 
was stern and high. 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled 
from wing to wing, 

Dovm all our line, a deafening shout, ‘ God 
save our lord the king ! ’ 

‘ And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full 
•well he may r , 

For never saw 1 promise yet of such a bloody r 
fray, 

Press -where ye see my white plume shine, 
amidst the ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of 
Navarre.’ ” 
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"When Macaulay entered Pnrliament, his 
speeches made a great impression by their com¬ 
manding eloquence, and after being appointed 
Commissioner of the Board of Control, he was 
made a member of the Supreme Council of India, 
and spent nearly four years in that country, 
where lie devoted much attention to the im¬ 
provement of the laws. 

On his return he was re-elected for Edinburgh, 
and became a Cabinet Minister and Paymaster- 
General. He had extraordinary success as an 
author; 120,000 copies of his Essays have been 
sold by one bookseller in the United Kingdom, 
and 130,000 were printed separately in the 
Traveller’s Library. 

When he commenced his English History he 
spared no trouble or research in thoroughly 
verifying every incident, and visiting the various 
localities where important events had taken 
place. He used to write about equal to two 
printed pages daily, and only continued writing 
as long as he felt he was doing his best. When 
the first volumes were published in 1848, 3,000 
were sold in ten days, and 13,000 in four 
months, a success almost unprecedented. In 
November, 1848, Macaulay was chosen Lord 
Rector of the University of Glasgow, and was 
made a peer in 1857. In 1852 he began to 
suffer from a serious affection of the heart, from 
which he ultimately died. The second set of 
volumes of his History came out in 1855, and 
25,000 copies were ordered at once. 

Lord Macaulay died suddenlyon 28th Decem¬ 
ber, 1859, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Accompanying this sketch we give a picture 
illustrating a well-known incident in his career. 
After his elevation to the peerage, Lord 
Macaulay, desirous to acquaint himself with the 
ballad literature of the day, bought a handful 
of songs from a street patterer in Seven Dials. 
It is said that, proceeding on his way home, he 
was astonished, on suddenly stopping, to find 
himself surrounded by half a score of urchins, 
their faces beaming with expectation. 

“Now then,” said the historian, “what is it?” 

“ Oh ! that is a good un,” replied the boys, 
“ after we’ve a-come all this way.” 

“But what are you waiting for?” said he, 
astonished at the lads’ familiarity. 

“ Waiting for ? why, to hear you sing, to be 
sure ! ” 

-0«<X>- 

ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. 


PART II. 



“ Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands.” 

T he boys have been watching him as he 
“swings his heavy sledge,” welding the 


two ends of a large hoop which is to form the 
tire of a wheel for a spring cart, and the master 
recites the above verse from Longfellow’s 
delightful poem, “The Village Blacksmith.” 

“‘Strong as iron bands,’” he repeats— 
“there is another example of cohesion for you ; 
his muscles are bound together by the same 
force that holds the particles of iron in a mass; 
but he has life, which the iron has not, and can 
relax and contract his muscles at will. The 
muscles without life and without animal heat 
have no such elasticity ; the sinews of an animal 
that has been killed become hard, like a piece of 
catgut. Our mortal bodies are formed from the 
dust of the earth, and cohere by the same uni¬ 
versal properties as other substances ; they will 
return to dust again. But there is in man a 
spiritual body as well as a natural body, and 
that will be independent of cohesion ; that shall 
never perish.” 

“That’s right enough,” said the blacksmith, 
who stood listening, with hammer uplifted; 
“a good thought never comes amiss, and this 
hoop, together with what you say, reminds me 
of what I heard in a sermon the other day. 
You see, lads, I have made a good weld of it, 
and now it’s a perfect ring, and has neither 
beginning nor end, and that the preaclier said 
was like eternity. He was speaking of the ring 
which the father put upon the finger of the 
prodigal son, as a token of his love, when he 
came back to him. We shall know more about 
eternity hereafter, every one of us, 1 reckon. 

* Neither beginning nor end.’ ’’ 

“ ‘ He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys ; 

He hears the parson pray and preach— 

* * * * 

And it makes his heart rejoice.- 

So said the master, in an undertone. “ Sunday 
thought? for our week-day work ! That’s the 
way to enjoy life and to prosper ! ” 

“Now,” said the blacksmith, “if you would 
like to see what I am going to do with this 
hoop, you can come with me into the back yard. 
There’s the fellow to it out there, and it’s ready 
for shrinking on by this time, I reckon.” 

The boys and their master followed him, 
passing through the smithy and out by a door 
in the rear. On the ground was a fire in the 
form of a circle, burning fiercely as the wind 
caught it, and being constantly replenished with 
splinters and billets of wood. A magic circle, 
one of the boys called it, and proposed that 
they should all dance round it by way of carry¬ 
ing out the idea of an incantation. 

“A magic circle it is,” said the blacksmith, 
“when you consider what it does for us ; but 
no dancing just yet, if you please. Work first 
and dance afterwards, if you like. That tire 
is waiting for me to fix it.” 

Half-buried in the glowing embers was a tire 
similar to that which had just been welded, and 
the smith, with the help of “his boys,” now 
lifted it from its warm bed, and carried it to 
the wheel lying near it, for which it was in¬ 
tended. It was with some difficulty that they 
got it on, but the smith had taken his measure¬ 
ments well, and he and his helpers, hammering 
together, drove it into its place. 

“ It’s a tight fit,” said one of the boys. 

“It will be tighter presently,” laughed the 
blacksmith. 

“ I see,” said Duffy ; “ the iron will contract 
as it gets cool, and tighten itself round the 
wood.” 

“ Yes ; and that will draw the whole of the 
woodwork together—fellies and spokes and nave 
—and make a good job of ’em.” 

It y T as evidently a pleasure to the blacksmith 
to turn out a good job, and he looked at the 
wheel and listened to the creaking of the joints 
here and there, as the iron tire contracted and 
drew them forcibly together, with a smile of 
satisfaction. 

“ That’s the way we shall all be drawn 
together some day,” he said ; “when that other 
ring comes round us.” 

“Thank you,” said the master, “for the 
double lesson you have given us ; ” and he and 
his boys went their way. 


“I wonder,” said one of the elder lads, as 
they walked on—“ I wonder whether the whole 
world was ever in a liquid state, melted down 
by fire ? I have heard that it is all fire now 
under the surface.” 

‘ * What has put that into your head ? ” 

“1 have been thinking about the raindrops, 
and the little balls of quicksilver, and the shot, 
which make themselves round as they fall.” 

“You may be right. It has been computed 
that at the depth of about thirty miles the earth, 
is all in a molten state ; but there are doubts- 
about that. You are probably correct, however, 
in your conjecture that the world was once a 
mass of liquid fire. That would account for its 
globular form. In cooling it would naturally 
contract into the shape of a sphere, for the same 
reason that the leaden shot do so. ” 

“ Well, then, does not that show that gravi¬ 
tation is the same thing as cohesion ? They 
both draw everything towards a centre.” 

“ You may possibly be right again, but the 
fact is not yet established. Cohesion, pro¬ 
perly so called, exists only between bodies of 
the same nature and in close contact. Gravita¬ 
tion affects all bodies, without exception. It is* 
not only the attraction of the earth for every¬ 
thing upon its surface, but a force by which all- 
substances of whatever kind are drawn towards 
each other. The larger and denser prevaiL 
generally over the smaller. A large ball of 
lead, a foot in diameter, has been found to- 
attract a smaller ball of metal suspended near 
it. A plummet, hanging over the edge of a 
precipice is drawn out of the perpendicular 
towards the face of the cliff. Dr. Maskelyne 
showed this on the side of Schiehallion, a high, 
mountain in Perthshire. A similar effect had 
previously been observed on the north and south 
sides of Chimborazo. 

“ But- we need not go to South America nor 
even to Scotland to find proof that bodies of 
different natures attract each other. You may 
see it in your teacup. If a little tea-dust floats 
on the surface it will presently collect together, 
or be attracted to the side of the teacup. Two 
chips of wood floating in a wash-hand basin will, 
do the same. What causes dust to lodge upon 
the walls or ceiling of a room ? Attraction. If 
the earth alone attracted it the dust would alL 
settle on the floor, for it is heavier than the air, 
and would descend through it. But you may 
wipe it off the ceiling, which shows that the 
ceiling also attracts it. 

‘ ‘ Make a mark upon a wall with a piece of 
charcoal or chalk. What makes the particles 
of chalk cling to the wall ? Attraction. 

“ Did you ever see the back of a looking- 
glass ? It is covered with an amalgam—a mix¬ 
ture of metals. The glass is first well polished, 
and then, being laid on its face on a solid table, 
a sheet of tinfoil is placed on it, and some mer¬ 
cury poured over the tinfoil. A weight equal 
to about two or three pounds to the square inch 
is then applied, and the glass left under pressure. 
The quicksilver unites with the tinfoil, and the 
two metals join themselves to the glass. You 
may turn your looking-glass any way you will, 
but the metal will not fall off. What holds it 
to the smooth surface ? The mutual attraction 
of the one substance for the other.” 

“ And is that cohesion ? ” 

“ It is more properly adhesion. Two plates 
of lead cohere , the particles being of the same 1 
nature ; but the chalk upon the wall adheres. 
Such, at least, is the distinction usually made- 
between these terms.” 

“ And what do you call it when things are 
stuck together with cement, or glue, or paste ? ” 

“That also is adhesion. The glue placed, 
between two pieces of wood sticks to each of 
them ; they do not touch each other, but are- 
both held to the film of glue, or in other words, 
adhere to it. 

“ But here is Duffy carrying his steamboat all 
the while. He wants to know what steam is, 
and I have been telling him what v r ater is, and 
about cohesion, and some other things, which 
all belong to the question. 

“Bear in mind, then, Duffy, that a solid body, 
like the iron of which your ship is made, has its. 
particles bound together by their mutual attrac- 
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tion at close quarters, and that is called cohesion. 
'The paint upon the vessel’s sides sticks to it 
-also by attraction, which, as the substances are 
not of the same kind, is called adhesion. The 
-water which you put into the boiler consists, 
like the iron," of molecules; but the cohesion 
between those molecules is so slight that the 
attraction of the earth prevails over it, and 
causes them to flow down, seeking the lowest 
level. They yield separately to the gravitation, 
which acts, not on the mass alone, but upon 
each particle of the liquid. 

“ A vapour, such as steam, not only has no 
power of cohesion, but its particles repel each 
other. Their love is changed, as one may say, 
to hatred. When shut np in a boiler, they will 
lift the safety-valve and rush out; or if they 
cannot do that, will burst the boiler. The 
molecules of the water, infinitely small as they 
are, thrust each other apart and elbow each other 
out of the way in the most determined and un- 
.gentlemanly manner. One can fancy them cry¬ 
ing out to each other when you hear them hiss¬ 
ing, ‘ Oil, dear, it’s very hot here! Get out, 
do ; I shall take care of myself, and you may do 
the same ! ’ 

‘ 4 A single drop of water changed to steam 
will thus fill a vast-space, and will exert so 
much force in swelling out, that practically 
nothing can resist it. 

44 That force is made use of in your boat to 
puff against the surface of the water ; but in a 
real steam-engine the steam is shut up in a 
cylinder, and in its effort to expand drives a 
piston to and fro, and works for us like a 
slave, as I will explain more fully at some other 
time. 

“Divide et impera is the engineer’s motto. 

■ He sets up divisions among the molecules of the 
water, and -when they have quarrelled among 
themselves, makes use of them to drive his 
machinery.- As soon as they escape they draw 
together again, and condense into drops, and 
become as closely united as ever ; as if they had 
learnt the lesson, and meant to profit by it. 

“The blacksmith’s hoop, binding all things 
firmly together, and making a good job ; and 
the particles of steam quarrelling among them¬ 
selves, and forced to -work for others in conse- 
-quence, may serve as parables to teach us also.” 


GHOSTS AT HOLLY C0UBT. 

By a Genuine “Medium.” 

i—SH ! Did you ever 
see a medium, 
Jack ? ” said Tom 
Turtle to his school 
companion, John 
Dapper, to which 
that innocent youth 
replied, 

44 Never; what is 
it ? ” 

4 4 Jt is a man, but 
not by any means 
an ordinary one ; in 
fact,” said Tom, as¬ 
suming the air of 
a professional lec¬ 
turer, “a medium 
is — is—ah!—well, a 
medium is—a me¬ 
dium ! ” 

“Never!” said Jack, slyly; “now I know 
-all about it.” 

“ Why, you see, a medium has some strange 
power,” responded Tom ; “some odic force—” 

“How peculiar \ ” interjected Master Small- 
bones, and then immediately dodged out of 
Tom’s reach. 

The latter young gentleman, not to be inter¬ 
rupted, went on. “As I was saying, some odic, 
or psychic, force”—on which Rafferty, our Irish 
“boots,” and acknowledged wit of the school, 
chimed in, “Is that any relation to the police 
force, Masther Turtle, dear ? ” 

“ It is, Pat,” burst in our preceptor, who had 


entered the room unknown to us ; “it may 
be said to have some connection with that force, 
as it takes the reason prisoner ! The fact is boys, 
mediums are usually impostors, sometimes im¬ 
posing upon themselves, but generally upen other 
people. The teachings that have been accepted 
by the wisest and the best for ages are, by many 
of the self-imposed-upon, held insufficient for 
their spiritual needs, while the harpies who often 
trade upon these feelings replace revelation by 
sham miracles only worthy of Bedlam, or con¬ 
juring tricks of the era of Bartlemy Pair. Such 
adventurers 4 no revenue have but their good 
(or bad) spirits to feed and clothe them, ’ and 
one of their own body has recorded 4 the seeth¬ 
ing mass of folly and imposture which every 
attempt at examination (of their 4 manifestations’) 
discloses.’ ” 

Dr. Meanwell, who had spoken these words, 
was our kind tutor—good, straightforward, and 
an enemy to shams in any form. 

“But, doctor,” said Tom Turtle, 44 I’ve been 
reading about these mediums, and what they 
do really appears marvellous.” 

“So may a conjuring trick to the uninitiated,” 
replied the doctor ; 4 4 and, as far as my observa¬ 
tion extends, a man may succeed as a professional 
medium who has not wit enough, or sufiicient 
knowledge of the juggler’s art, to make a living 
as a magician. 

44 However, 4 spiritualism,’ in the sense of 
which we speak, is as dead now as are the ghosts 
it was wont to raise. It lingers as an idea in the 
minds of a few strangely-constituted beings, but 
is quite past resuscitation for commercial pur¬ 
poses. Yet it is a matter worthy of some 
study, as showing how far the organ of wonder 
may lead people ; and one of these days I hope 
to expose for your benefit all the trickery by 
which unscrupulous mediums have hoaxed the 
credulous. ” 

Man}- a talk did we have after this with the 
good doctor, who—true to his promise ever !— 
44 coached” us in some of the mediumistic wiles, 
and many a cheery laugh did we enjoy as he 
pictured to us the scrapes these favourites of the 
spirits had got into in pursuance of their voca¬ 
tion. 

He told us how the ghost of Cock Lane had 
emigrated, and how “Scratching Fanny,” No. 2, 
had revisited the 44 glimpses of the moon” in a 
transatlantic log hut, where dwelt a family 
named Fox. We learned that two very Fox-y 
children had inaugurated a new and phenomenal 
“religion” in 1847, and that spiritualists had 
been upon the scent, full cry, from that time. 
Full cry, indeed! And we found it had not 
been ail cry and no wool; for the lamblike 
followers have had to suffer being fleeced ever 
since. 

The good doctor also explained how medium 
after medium had been detected in imposture. 
How, in one case, a man who performed the 
spirit role was revealed with a yard of butter- 
cloth round his head when a mischievous sprite 
turned on the gas ; and what had previously 
passed as spirit-pantaloons in the uncertain light 
usual at seances turned out to be newspapers 
encasing the lower limbs of the impostor. Ano¬ 
ther equally unfortunate individual had been 
apparently secured by ropes to a chair, but when 
the doors of the cabinet were closed, and he was 
hidden from the view of the “circle,” as his 
audience was called, he had proceeded to untie 
himself, and then stood upon the chair to pre¬ 
sent his own face as a spirit’s at an aperture in 
the door of his place of confinement, when, un¬ 
luckily, the chair gave way, and the ropes by 
which the man was encompassed fastened upon 
a nail in his fall, leaving him hanging, and 
unable to extricate himself from sucli an unenvi¬ 
able position, so that he had to entreat the good 
offices of those outside the cabinet to cut him 
down, and release him from his state of suspense 
—and suspension. 

The doctor told us, too, the story of the 
Dutchman who received a message in English, 
couched in most endearing terms, from his 
deceased spouse; both suspicious circumstances, 
as the good man’s much better-half had never 
got beyond the knowledge of her native tongue 
(Low Dutch), nor had the virago ever addressed 



44 her hubby” in any more affectionate manner 
than to revile him as a good-for-nothing ne’er- 
do-well. 

Equally laughable, too, was the story of the 
means by which an investigator into the 
44 phenomena” ascertained that the spirit was, 
if anything, too material, and not above the 
influence of physical pain. When the darkness 
was 44 made visible,” this inquirer after truth 
strewed the floor with tacks; and a spirit 
form (without boots, that it might glide more 
silently about the room) advanced from the 
cabinet—where the medium was supposed to 
remain securely bound—with great effect until 
it stepped upon the upright tacks, when certain 
excited expressions bursting from the medium 
told that the iron had entered his sole ! The 
joke was too pointed. 

All these and many other amusing stories of 
the escapades and scrapes of the mediums were 
retailed with great glee by the doctor (who 
assured us they were strictly true), and listened 
to with unfailing relish by us light-hearted 
youngsters. 

44 But come, boys,” said he one day, 44 you 
now know enough to enable you to put some of 
the mediumistic tricks to the test ; one such 
well illustrated goes further towards proving 
imposture than a thousand conjectures as to 
how the results may be achieved; what say 
you to giving a seance of your own? I will 
teach you the tricks of the mediums, and the 
most proficient amongst you shall act as those 
‘gifted’ beings.” 

At this there was a joyful chorus of assent, 
and we went to work with right good will to 
master the mediumistic art. 

We soon found the mystery evaporate, and 
before long were able to present the following 
bill of fare to our visitors on “breaking-up” 
day, and establish quite an Emporium of Ghosts 
at Holly Court. 


GRAND SEANCE, 

HOLLY COURT. 

Every One his own Ghost-Raiser! 

The Brothers 

MERRY & AGRIPPA MUDDLEWIT, 
in their 

LIGHT AND DABK SEANCES; 

INTRODUCING 

Slate-Writing Extraordinary, Table- 
Turning, and Spirit-Rapping ! 
Form Manifestations! Rope Tests! 

5L4.ILVELLOUS ESCAPE EEOM A COKDED 
AND SEALED SACK!! 

LEVITATION OF THE MEDIUM!!! 

And other Attractions too numerous to mention. 


Amongst the guests invited on this occasion 
were one or two whom the doctor had been 
specially anxious to attend, as they, “good easy 
souls,” had been fascinated by this same uncanny 
“ spiritualism” that has brought so many even 
vigorous intellects to wreck. 

One of these was Miss Flighty, a maiden lady 
who had frequently been interviewed at seances 
by deceased relatives, they—strangely enough— 
appearing more utterly inane in the spirit than 
they, had in earth-life. 

Another was Sir. Crotchet, a gentleman who 
(“ everything by turns and nothing long ”) had in 
his time swallowed several very peculiar 44 isms,” 
and whose great credulity had appetite for them 
all. 

Happily both these accepted the good doctor’s 
invitation, and hastened to view our marvellous 
entertainment, not that they in any way ex¬ 
pected we could imitate the 44 manifestations 
they had been in the habit of witnessing.” 

(To be continued .) 
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DRAUGHTS. 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author of “ Manly Games for Boys,” etc., etc. 

(Continued from page 128.) 

PART IX.—TO REGAIN THE MOVE. 

Change man for man till only one capturing 
piece remains on the hoard. Suppose Black 
had men on squares 12 and 15, and White had 
men on 24 and 28. What should White do ? 
Nothing more simple. He plays from 24 to 19. 
Black must take the offered piece and he taken, 
when his remaining man on 12 is fixed hy the 
White on square 19. 

A further example. Place the men thus :— 



Regaining the Move. —White to play and win. 


Here it would appear that Black must win. 
IBut W T hite, playing first, forces a win. 


White. 


Black. 

32 to 28 

— 1— 

25 to 22 

28 to 24 

— 2— 

22 to IS 

24 to 19 

— 3— 

18 to 22 

19 to 15 

— 4— 

22 to 17 

15 to 18 

— 5— 

17 to 13 

18 to 22 

— 6— 

13, to 9 

30 to 26 

— 7— 

9 to 14 

26 to 23 

— 8— 

14 to 10 

23 to IS 

— 9— 

10 to 6 

18 to 14 

—10— 

6 to 1 

14 to 9 

—11— 

1 to 5 

9 to 6 

— 12— 

5 to 1 

6 to 2 King 

-13— 

1 to 5 

2 to 6 

— 14 — 

5 to 1 

6 to 10 

— 15 — 

lto 5 

10 to 15 

'■— 16— 

5 to 9 

15 to 19 

—17— 

9 to 14 

27 to 23 

—18— 

14 to 10 

23 to 18 

—19— 

10 to 6 

18 to 14 

—20— 

6 to 1 

14 to 9 

—21— 

lto 5 

9 to 6 

_22_ 

5 to 9 

6 to 1 King 

—23— 

9 to 5 

1 to 6 

—24— 

5 to 1 

6 to 9 

—25— 

1 to 5 

9 to 14 

—26— 

5 to 1 

14 to 18 

—27— 

1 to 5 

18 to 23 

—28— 

5 to 9 

23 to 27 

—29— 

9 to 14 

19 to 23 

—30— 

14 to 9 

23 to 18 

—31— 

9 to 5 

18 to 14 

—32— 

5 to 1 

14 to 9 

—33— 

1 to 5 

22 to 17 

—34— 

5 to 14 

17 to 10 

—35— 

21 to 25 

10 to 15 

—36— 

25 to 29 King 

15 to 19 

—37— 

29 to 25 

27 to 32 

—38— 

25 to 22 

19 to 24 

—39— 

20 to 27 

32 to 23 

—40— 

22 to 17 

23 to 18 

—41- 

17 to 13 

18 to 14, and 

wins next 

move. 


The beginner who follows the moves of this 
game with an understanding brain, will learn 
more about the scientific theory of Draughts 
than he could acquire by a year of miscel¬ 
laneous play. 

(27 o be continued.) 


HEW STAMPS AND POSTCARDS. 

St. Domingo. —The new stamps have a band 
over the arms, inscribed, “ Republica Domini- 
cana.” Perhaps the empty band on the old 
series was intended for similar inscriptions. 

^ real, purple on white. 

1 ,, red on white. 

J ,, purple on blue. 

1 ,, red on yellow. 

Bosnia.— The stamps lately issued for Bosnia 
have the arms of Austria and figures of value. 
As they bear no inscription or name, it may be 
best to give an illustration. 

1 kreuzer, grey. 

3 „ green. 

5 ,, rose. 

10 ,, blue. 

15 ,, bistre. 

25 ,, violet. 

Postcard. 

2 kreuzer, brown on buff. 

Queensland. — Collectors will be disap¬ 
pointed with the new Queensland stamps. They 
are inferior both in engraving and design to the 
old ones. 

One penny, orange. 

Twopence, light-blue. 

Tasmania. —A new value—eightpence—has 
been added to the 1870 type. 

8 pence, purple-brown. 

Belgium. —Have seen three new postcards 
from Belgium; they have the inscription 
“ Carte Postale ” instead of “ Carte-correspond- 
ance. ” 

5 centimes, green on yellow card. 

10 ,, bright carmine on blue card. 

Reply Card. 

10 x 10 centimes, bright carmine on blue card. 

Japan. —The general appearance of the new 
Japanese postcards is much better than that of 
many European ones we could mention. They 
have for inscription, “Empire du Japon” 
instead of “Japanese Post.” 

2 sens, slate. 

5 ,, light-green. 

Bulgaria. —There are five stamps now in the 
Bulgarian set; we mentioned the 5 and 10 cen¬ 
times last time, so have to add : — 

25 centimes, mauve. 

50 ,, blue and black. 

1 franc, red. 

France. —The 25 centimes is now bistre, the 
same shade as the 3 centimes. 

Fiji. —These stamps are without surcharge; 
the v. R. being printed in place of the c. R. 

1 penny, blue. 

2 ,, green. 

Italy.— We have now the new set with King 
Humbert’s portrait. 


5 

centesimi, 

green. 

10 

M 

rose. 

20 

33 

yellow. 

25 

3 3 

blue. 

30 

33 

brown. 

50 

33 

purple. 

2 

lira, 

vermilion. 


Reply Postcard. 

15 x 15 centesimi, brown on light-pink. 

W. Lincoln. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Our English Sovereigns. 

IN RHYME EOR EASY REMEMBRANCE. 

(Dedicated to my little Grandsons.) 

Norman William stands first, then Will 
Rufus his son, 

Henry, Stephen, Henry, then Richard, and 
John, 

Henry the Third, Edwards one, two, and 
three, 



lg£ 

After Richard the Second, three Henrys 
we see : 

Two Edwards, then Richard, liuncli-back’d 
like an S ; 

Two Henrys, Young Edward, then Mary, 
and Bess, 

Scottish James, and then Charles the 
Martyr’s short reign ; 

Cromwell’s Commonwealth next, then a 
Charles again : 

James the Second, then William and Mary 
appear; 

After Anne reigned four Georges of Hanover 
here; 

Then Sailor-King William in peace wore the 
Crown, 

Which Victoria has raised to unfading 

renown. 

Temple. William Digby Seymour, q.c. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


The Knight’s Tour. 

Each square contains either a word or part of 
a word, and these together form eight lines of 
poetry if read in the way a knight may move 
over the chess board. 

(The solution will appear in our next number.) 


erate 

must 

shier 

of 

most 

my 

he 

i own 

cl 

my 

mod i 

l 

can 

| 

as 

he 

the 

pony 

I 

char 

is 

half 

spite 

I 

hy 

! i. 

chitl¬ 

ings 

such 

truth 

i 

did 

far 

in 

wish 

this 

for 

is 

as 

its 

he 

char¬ 

gers 

be I 

ings 

skit¬ 

tish. 

in 

in 

high 

not 

all 

| were 

ger 

land 

shy 

' three 

and 

I’ve 

can 

York- 
| shire 

and 

Rid 

lar | 

! of 

as 

with 

stron¬ 

ger 

j known| 


Musical Glasses. 

Musical glasses have been arranged in many 
ways. Sometimes they have been all of one 
size, and the different tones have been produced 
by varying quantities of water placed in them. 
This, however, was a troublesome and clumsy 
way of getting effects. 

Another method was to place forty-one parallel 
glass cylinders of equal length and thickness 
on a perpendicular sounding-board. These 
tubes were wetted and stroked, the music vary¬ 
ing by the greater or less pressure of the per¬ 
former’s fingers. This, it is obvious, must have 
been a difficult instrument to play. 

The musical glasses originally arranged by 
Dr. Arnott are undoubtedly the best, and with 
a little patience can be easily and cheaply made 
by any one. The patience is required to hunt 
up glasses having the required notes on them. 

We give a drawing of this on the next page. 
Th e o pen circles represent the m outlis of the glasses 
standing in a wooden case. The relation of the 
glasses to the written musical notes is shown by 
the lines and spaces which connect them. The 
learner will see at once that one row produces 
the notes written upon the lines, the other row 
those in the spaces. There are two octaves, and 
the player stands by the side of the case, with 
the notes ascending towards the right hand, as 
in the pianoforte. The sounds are produced by 
passing the moistened fingers round the edges of 
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the glasses. A little gum dissolved in the water 

makes the fingers “bite” better, and produces 
a greater volume of sound. 
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A TRAGIC STORY. 

[fN SEVERAL CHAPTERS.] 



Chap. I .—Willy invests all his available pocket- 
money in a dog. “ Isn’t it a beauty?” he 
asked, as he bore it home in triumph. 



Chap. II .—Young and growing animals are not 
always the easiest to manage, though, as 
Willy soon found out to his cost. 


[To be continued.) 


Corrcsponhence. 


F. N. (St. John’s, Newfoundland.) — The Monthly 
Parts, including postage, would cost you 7s. 8d. for 
the twelve months. 2. We have already given articles 
on the microscope, and are likely to give others. 

Shamrock. —Writing fairly good. Your requests as to 
the yacht and aquarium shall be borne in mind. 

W. B. (Brixton.)—You are doubtless quite right as to 
what the “ one minute to spare ” represents, but it 
is nevertheless somewhat difficult to realise quite 
how a cat could kill the third of a rat! 

Arnold (Dalston).—We have made inquiries at head¬ 
quarters for you and find the minimum heights at 
present required as followsFor the Rifles, 5 ft. 
4£in.; Line, 5ft. Gin. ; Light Cavalry, 5ft. Gin. ; 
Medium, 5ft. Tin. ; Heavy, 5ft. Sin. ; Drivers 
5ft. 4Mn. ; Gunners, 5ft. 7in. Age, from 18 to 25 ! 
As we have already explained, however, the height, 
etc., required of recruits often varies according to 
the briskness or otherwise of the supply and demand. 

J. H. R. (Armagh.)—1. We cannot possibly undertake 
to reply through the post, even though correspon¬ 
dents enclose stamped envelopes. To make excep¬ 
tions would hardly be fair, and to reply to all would 
be a physical impossibility. 2. Your riddle is not 
bad, but the lines limp somewhat. 

X. Y. Z., and PLOVER.— Shall he fully considered; 
but there are many other considerations that may 
scarcely have occurred to you. 

Declined with best thanksC. J. T. M. (Balfern) 
H. B. (Lizard), and others. 

A. M. B.—Not this year, we fear, as many other sub¬ 
jects are pressing for notice, and the season is far 
advanced. Next season, perhaps. 

C. M. (Clifton.)—It would hardly be possible, as there 
are trade difficulties iu the way. You could easily 
however, buy that particular part when it appears. ' 
G-. II. L.—Possibly in the spring. 

R. S. Y. (Lincoln.)—We are having done a coloured 
plate of favourite breeds of fowls and other boys’ 
pets, and when this is ready the papers you wish for 
will doubtless appear. You are scarcely likely to 
have them for several months yet, however, as all 
such matters take time to do thoroughly well. 

J. L. M. (Edinburgh.)—Yes ; and they may be obtained 
by order through any bookseller. 

A Reader (Hanley) had better leave all nostrums 
alone. Eat sparingly of good food, and take plenty 
of exercise. 

F. R. B.—Were we not to publish the names of com¬ 
petitors, unsuccessful ones might be tempted to 
doubt our good faith, especially as some papers are 
much more profuse in promises than performances. 
As it is, we do not give full address, but merely the 
towns, and cannot therefore see the force of your 
objection. There is nothing to be ashamed of in win¬ 
ning a prize or certificate, but very much the reverse. 

A. H. P. and Others.—We cannot interfere in the mis¬ 
conduct of other periodicals. Many complaints are 
made about prizes offered, competed for, and not 
given. We suspect that few prizes will be found to 
have come from such quarters to boys in your 
school or your neighbourhood. 

Samuel S.—No, we do not approve of the coupon 
system. You must be a “ simple Sammy” not to see 
that the only object is to obtain purchasers. 

E. P.—An earwig getting into the ear is not more 
dangerous than any other living creature of the same 
size. Its habit is to get into a place for shelter, and 
the ear is sometimes a convenient hole. 

H. C. S. and Others (Wellington College).—Papers on 
bicycling by-and-by. 

L. N.—The first number of the Girl’s Own Paper 
■ will appear on New Year’s Day. 

Banbury.— An unknown writer will probably lose 
money, even if the publisher should undertake all 
risk. Charges for unexpected expenses are sure to 
be made. One publisher of novels has brought heavy 
costs on w'riters on finding them able to pay for their 
ambition to become authoresses. Get some lawyer 
or business man to see the contract before closing 
with a publisher. • 

Star.—A n advertisement for a clerk will probably 
bring some hundreds of applications. The occupa¬ 
tion is overstocked, so also is reporting—at any i ate, 
for beginners. 

Football.—T he Rugby rules are rougher and more 
risky to life and limb than some other rules. 

Nemo. —The story of Jules Verne is published in the 
Boy’s Own Paper by special arrangement. Com¬ 
paratively few could read it in the original form. 

Pugnator.—T here are several manuals outlie subjects 
named at a few pence each. There will be no articles 
on such topics in the Boy’s Own Paper. 

J. H. S.—Answers cannot possibly be given in our “next 
number.” We have stated this many times, aud fully 
explained the reasons. 

Rob Roy and Others.—Will try, but it will not be just 
yet. 

Printer (Cardiff).—Don’t be put off in that way. The 
plates may still be obtained and so may the covers. 
Nothing is yet out of print. 


C. West (London).—The coloured plate illustrative of 
the “ crack ” regiments of the British Army will be 
given with one of the Monthly Parts ; which one we 
can hardly say yet, though the plate is nearly ready. 
At the end of the year weekly subscribers will be 
able to obtain it aud all others in a packet. 

Uncertain (Coventiy).— Pronounced as spelt, and not 
as is Greenwich. 

G- S- (Gray’s Inn R,oad.)—The prizes given include, in 
addition to books, magic-lanterns, stamp-albums, 
microscopes, bats and balls, etc., etc. 

0 Grady (Greenock).— We hope to give some illus¬ 
trated articles 011 the subject by-and-by. 

W. F. C.—The lines “Trust in God and do the right," 
which appeared in the “ Leisure Hour ” for October, 
with music by Purday, are from the pen of the late 
Dr Norman Macleod, not of Dean Alford, as there, 
stated. 

Basilus (Sheffield). —Write to the secretary of the 
college for the information you seek. 

Doubtful.— We do not think you will find your old 
copies of the “ Times ’’ containing news of Nelson’s 
victory, etc., of any special value, as those particu¬ 
lar numbers have all been reprinted of late years by 
some enterprising publisher, and sold in the London 
streets for one penny each. Are you sure yours are 
originals ? 

Curiosity.— 1. Your writing is fairly good. 2. The 
severed worm would die. 3. Yes. 

Apprentice (York).—The phrase is quite correct, fora 
horse may “ step outside the stable door ” without 
ever having passed through it. A cat may jump 
“on to the table, and having got there may jump 
“on it.” 

Engineer.—W e shall no doubt take up the subject of 
model engines in due course, but we can hardly pro¬ 
mise you as to the when. 

“ Doo-poo ” (Harrow Road).-As we have so often ex¬ 
plained, it is quite impossible for us to reply in “our 
next number.” The next, and next, and next are 
usually printed before the letter reaches us. No 
prizes are given for answering riddles, etc. We 
always clearly state the subjects in connection with 
which we intend to award prizes. 

J. K. (Colchester.)—See our reply to “ Doo-doo.” We 
do not give prizes for subjects voluntarily chosen by 
readers. 

F. S. L. (Bristol.)—The packet of coloured plates, etc., 
has been ready ever since September, and large 
numbers have been sold. The fault must be with 
your bookseller. 

J. J. F. (Dublin.)—Of no use to us. 

H. J. W. (Huddersfield.)—It would be a most excep¬ 
tional thing for a missionary to do so, except as a 
protection against wild animals or as a means of pro¬ 
curing food. 

Hugh B. (Glasgow.)—The “set-off,” as it is called, 
might have been avoided in the binding by your 
bookseller inserting tissue-paper where the dark 
plates come. We do not think you are likely to 
have any difficulty in the matter with the present 
volume. 

Nemo.— 1. Fleet Street, near Temple Bar. 2. In this 
very number we commence another series of illus¬ 
trated papers on boat-building, in which all needful 
details will be furnished. 

F. B. (Failswnrth.)—We have stated more than once 
that the chess-board in question was given with the 
Monthly Part only. Weekly subscribers may obtain 
it for a penny by order through their booksellers. 

Uttoxeter.— All in good time. We have already 
given valuable papers on rabbits and pigeons, as 
you will see by reference to our last volume. 

Tip (Sunderland).—We have already replied to a cor¬ 
respondent on the question of blushing and its cure, 
and cannot keep repeating such information. Refer 
to page 588 of last volume. 

A Comi\ (New Cross.)—We do not undertake binding 
of any kind. We issue covers, however, for the 
volume. 

Young Author.— There is really no “negotiation" 
needful, You address your ms. to the editor of the 
magazine for which you think it most adapted, until 
enclose stamps for its return if found unsuitable. 
Judging from the style of your letter, we should 
think you stood little chance of obtaining remunera¬ 
tive writing for many years to come. It needs some¬ 
thing more than the desire, to make an author. 
“Caledonian” and Others.—The writer intended 
nothing in the way of comparison between English 
and Scotch hoys, and most certainly never dreamt of 
depreciating the latter. The word “ English ” was 
manifestly used in contradistinction with “foreign," 
the whole tone of the article showing this. As 
“Caledonian” very pertinently remarks, even the 
anecdote quoted in the offending article testifies to 
“Scotch” skill and pluck; and surely the word 
English as now more generally used fully includes 
this idea, and is synonymous with the old “ British.*' 

D. G.—The “Leisure Hour” volume commences in 
January. Monthly Parts, price sixpence; w f eekly 
Numbers, one penny. The January Tart will be issued 
before Christmas. 

W. H. W. (Greenhill.)—Possibly, but not at present. 

C. W. D. (Brixton.)—From time to time, iu the proper 
season, we shall doubtless have other notes cm butter¬ 
flies. 
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THE RED MAN'S REVENGE: 


A TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD. 


By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Lifeboat “ Post Haste," etc. 


CHAPTER XI.—TO THE RESCUE. 

E lsie and Cora Ravenshaw were seated 
at a table in Willow Creek, with their 
mother and Miss Trim, repairing garments 
one night in that same inclement January 
of which we have been writing. 

Mr. Ravenshaw was enjoying his pipe 
by the stove, and Louis Lambert was 
making himself agreeable. The old man 
was a little careworn. No news had yet 
been received of Tony or of Victor. In 
regard to the latter he felt easy; Victor 
could take care of himself, and was iu good 


An important gathering in Tony’s old Home. 
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mrapany, but bis heart sank when he 
thought of his beloved Tony. What would 
3ke not have given to have had him smash¬ 
ing his pipe or operating on his scalp at 
that moment! 

“ It is an awful winter,” observed Elsie, 
ms a gust of wind seemed to nearly blow in 
the windows. 

ac I pity the hunters in the plains,” said 
Cfora, * 4 They say a rumour has come that 
they are starving.” 

“I heard of that, but hope it is not 
true,” observed Lambert. 

41 Oh! they always talk of starving,” 
asdd old Eavenshaw. 44 No fear of ’em.” 

At that moment there was a sound of 
stuffing in the porch, the door was thrown 
©pen, and a gaunt, haggard man, with 
•,kwn, snow-sprinkled garments, pale face, 
.■and bloodshot eyes, stood pictured on the 
'background of the dark porch. 

Baptiste Warder!” exclaimed Lam- 
hzrt, starting up. 

4t Ay, what’s left o’ me; and here’s the 
remains o’ Winklemann,” said Warder, 
planting to the cadaverous face of the 
starving German, who followed him. 

Need we say that the hunters received a 
lindly welcome by the Eavenshaw family, 
as they sank exhausted into chairs ? The 
. stay of starvation, suffering, and death 
ms soon told—at least in outline. 

4,4 You are hungry. When did you eat 
!m$? > 5 asked Mr. Eavenshaw, interrupt¬ 
ing- them. 

rU Two days ago,” replied Warder, with 
a weary smile. 

44 It seems like two weeks,” observed the 
Serman, with a sigh. 

u Hallo ! Elsie, Cora, victuals ! ” cried 
sympathetic old man, turning quickly 

3©nnd. 

But Elsie, whose perceptions were quick, 
]kad already placed bread and beer on the 
r&ble. 

“Here, have a drink of beer first,” said 
$&o*host, pouring out a foaming glass. 

Warder shook his head. Winklemann 
rsGia&rked that beer vas goot, ver goot, but 
had been used to vatter of late. 

‘"'Ah!'” he added, after devouring half 
aafice-®? bread while waiting for Cora to 
prepare another; ‘ ‘ blessed brod an’ booter! 
Nobody can know vat it is till he have 
sjtanaei for two veek—a—I mean two days; 
aH dre same ting in my feel—” 

The entrance of a huge bite put a sudden 
and fall stop to the sentence. 

44 Why did you not stop at some of the 
jkraseo higher up the river to feed P” asked 
lafflmbert. 

Warden explained that they meant to 
laavo done so, but they had missed their 
way. They had grown stupid, he thought, 
izkroxn: weakness. When they lost the way 
&ey made, straight for the river, guided 

the pole star, and the fitst house they 
ewBEee«in sight of was that of Willow Creek. 

4,v How can the pole, star guide one ? ” 
masked Cora,, in some surprise. 

^JJka^trypSbi know ? ” said Lambert, going 
Tround to where Cora sat and sitting down 
beside her; “:I will.explain.” 

44 If I did know I wouldn’t ask,” replied 
r £fcsra, coquettishly; “besides, I did not put 
is ?> question ■ to • youJ ’ 

‘‘ Nay, but you don’t object to my an- 
sirering it, do you P ” 

44 Mot if you are quite sure you can do 
m> eoiuectly.” 

44 1 think I can, but the doubts which 
yim and your sister so often throw on my 
understanding make me almost doubt my¬ 
self,” retorted Lambert, with a laughing 
glance at Elsie, 44 You must know, then, 
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that there is a constellation named the 
Great Bear. It bears about as much re¬ 
semblance to a bear as it does to a rattle¬ 
snake, but that’s what astronomers have 
called it. Part of it is much more in the 
shape of a plough, and one of the stars in 
that plough is the pole star. You can 
easily distinguish it when once you know 
how, because two of the other stars are 
nearly in line with it, and so are called 
‘pointers.’ When you stand looking at 
the pole star you are facing the north, and 
of course, when you know where the north 
is,you can tell all the other points of the 
compass.” 

It must not he supposed that the rest of 
the party listened to this astronomical 
lecture. The gallant Louis had sought to 
interest. Elsie as well as Cora, but Elsie 
was too much engrossed with the way¬ 
worn hunters and their sad tale to think of 
anything else. When they had eaten 
enough to check the fierce cravings of 
hunger they related more particulars. 

44 And now,” said Warder, sitting erect 
and stretching his long arms in the air as 
if the more to enjoy the delightful sensa¬ 
tion of returning strength, 44 we have 
pushed on at the risk of our lives to save 
time. This news must be carried at once 
to the governor. The Company can help 
us best in a fix like tbis.” 

44 Of course, of course, I shall send word 
to him at once,” said his host. 

44 All right, Baptiste,” said Lambert, 
coming forward, “I expected you’d want 
a messenger. Here I am. Black Dick’s in 
tbe stable. He’ll be in the cariole in ten 
minutes. What shall I say to the gover¬ 
nor ? ” 

44 I’ll go with you,” answered Warder. 

44 So vill I,” said Winklemann. 

44 You’ll do nothing of the sort,” re¬ 
torted Eavenshaw. “You both need rest. 
A sound sleep will fit you to do your work 
more actively in the morning. I myself 
will go to the fort.” 

44 Only one can go, at least in my cariole,” 
remarked Lambert, 4 4 for it ©nly holds two, 
and no one can drive Black Dick but my¬ 
self.” 

Baptiste Warder was immoveable; it 
ended in bis going off in tbe cariole witb 
Lambert to inform tbe governor of the 
colony, who was also chief of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in Eed Eiver, and to rouse 
the settlement. They had to pass the 
cottage of Angus Macdonald on the way. 

44 Oh! wow! ” cried that excitable old 
settler, when he heard the news. 44 Can it 
pe possible ? So many tead an’ tying. Oh! 
wow! Here, Martha ! Martha ! where iss 
that wuman P It iss always out of the way 
she iss when she’s wantit. Ay, Peegwish, 
you will do equally well. Go to the staple, 
man, an’ tell the poy to put the mare in 
the cariole. Make him he quick; it’s slow 
he iss at the best, whatever.” 

Lambert did not wait to hear the re¬ 
marks of Angus, but drove off at once. 
Angus put on his. leather coat, fur cap, 
and mittens, and otherwise prepared him¬ 
self for a drive over the snow-clad plains 
to Fort Garry, where the governor dwelt, 
intending to hear what was going to be 
done, and offer his services. 

With similarly benevolent end in view, 
old Eavenshaw harnessed his horse and 
made for the same goal, regardless alike of 
rheumatism, age, and inclement weather. 
At a certain point, not far from the creek, 
the old trader’s private track- and that 
which led to the house of Angus Macdonald 
united, and thereafter joined the main 
road, which road, by the way, was itself a 


mere track beaten in tbe snow, witb barely 
room for two carioles to pass. Now, it so 
happened that the neighbours came up to 
the point of junction at the same moment. 
Both were driving hard, being eager and 
sympathetic about the sufferings of the 
plain hunters. To have continued at the 
same pace would have been to ensure a 
meeting and a crash. One must give way 
to the other ! Since the affair of the Imoli 
these two men had studiously cut each 
other. They met every Sabbath day in 
the same church, and felt this to he in¬ 
congruous as well as wrong. The son of 
one was stolen by savages. The son of the 
other was doing his utmost to rescue the 
child. Each regretted having quarrelled 
with the other, but piide was a powerful 
influence in both. Wliat was to be done ? 
Time for thought was short, for two fiery 
steeds were approaching each other at the 
rate of ten miles an hour. "Who was to 
give in ? 

4 4 I’ll see both carioles smashed to atoms 
first! ” thought Eavenshaw, grinding his 
teeth. 

44 She’ll tie first,” thought Angus, pursing 
his lips. 

The instinct of self-preservation caused 
both to come to a dead and violent halt, 
when within six yards of the meeting- 
point. A happy thought burst upon Angus 
at that instant. 

44 Efter you, sir,” be said, with a palpable 
sneer, at the same time backing his horse 
slightly. 

It was an expression of mock humility, 
and would become an evidence of superior 
courtesy if Eavenshaw should go insolently 
on. If, on the other hand, he should take 
it well, a friendly reference to the roads or 
the weather would convert the sneer into a 
mere nasal tone. 

44 Ah, tliauks, thanks,” cried Mr. Eaven¬ 
shaw, heartily, as he drove past; “bad 
news that about tbe plain hunters. I sup¬ 
pose you’ve heard it.” 

4 4 Ay, it iss pad news—ferry pad news 
intced, Mister Euv’nshaw. It will po goin’ 
to the fort ye are ? ” 

4 4 Yes. The poor people will need all the 
help we can give them.” 

“ They wull that; oo ay.” 

Discourse being difficult in the circum¬ 
stances, they drove tbe remainder of the 
way in silence, but each knew that the 
breach between them was healed, and felt 
relieved. Angus did not, ho wo ver, imagine 
that he was any nearer to his desires 
regarding the knoll. Full well did he un¬ 
derstand and appreciate the unalterable 
nature of Sam Eavenshaw’s resolutions, but 
he was pleased again to he at peace, for, to 
say truth, he was not fond of war, though 
ready to fight on the smallest provocation. 

Baptiste Warder was right in expecting 
that the Company would lend their power¬ 
ful aid to the rescue. 

The moment the governor heard of the 
disaster, he took immediate and active steps 
for sending relief to the plains. Clothing 
and provisions were packed up as fast as 
possible, and party after party was sent out 
with these. But in the nature of things 
the relief was slow. We have said that 
some of tho hunters and their fam i lies had 
followed the Indians and buffalo to a dis¬ 
tance of between 150 and 200 miles. The 
snow was now so deep that tho only means 
of transport was by dog sledges. Dogs, 
being light and short-limbed, can travel 
where horses caimot, but even dogs require 
a track, and the only way of making one 
on the trackless prairie or in the forest 
is by means of a man on snow-shoes, who 







"walks ahead of the dogs and thus “ beats 
the track.” The men employed, however, 
were splendid and persevering walkers, and 
their hearts were in the work. 

Both Samuel Ravenshaw and Angus 
Macdonald gave liberally to the cause; and 
*each obtaining a team of dogs, accompanied 
one of the relief parties in a dog-cariole. 
If the reader were to harness four dogs to 
:a slipper-bath he would have a fair idea of 
-a dog-cariole and team. Louis Lambert 
beat the track for old Ravenshaw. He was 
a recognised suitor at Willow Creek by that 
time. The old gentleman was well accus¬ 
tomed to the dog-cariole, but to Angus it 
was new—at least in experience. 

“ It iss like as if she was goin’ to pathe,” 
lie remarked, with a grim smile, on step¬ 
ping into the machine and sitting down, 
or, rather, reclining luxuriously among 
the buffalo robes. 

The dogs attempted to run away with 
him, and succeeded for a hundred yards or 
so. Then they got off the track, and disco¬ 
vered that Angus was heavy. Then they 
stopped, put out their tongues, and looked 
humbly back for the driver to beat the 
track for them. 

A stout young half-breed was the driver. 
He came up and led the way until they 
reached the open plains, where a recent 
gale had swept away the soft snow, and 
left a long stretch that was hard enough 
for the dogs to walk on without sinking. 
The team was fresh and lively. 

“ She’d petter hold on to the tail,” sug¬ 
gested Angus. 

The driver assented. He had already 
left the front, and allowed the cariole to 
pass him, in order to lay hold of the tail¬ 
line, and check the pace, but the dogs were 
too sharp for him. They bolted again, 
ran more than a mile, overturned the 
•cariole, and threw its occupant on the 
snow, after which they were brought up 
suddenly by a bush. 

On the way the travellers passed several 
others of the wealthy settlers who were 
.going personally to the rescue. Sympathy 
for the plain hunters was universal. Every 
one lent a willing hand. The result was 
"that the lives of hundreds were saved, 
though many were lost. Their sufferings 
were so great that some died on their road 
to the colony, after being relieved at Pem¬ 
bina. Those found alive had devoured their 
horses, dogs, raw hides, leather, and their 
very moccasins. Mr. Ravenshaw and his, 
neighbour passed many corpses on the 
way, two of which were scarcely cold. 
They also passed at various places above 
forty sufferers in seven or eight parties, 
who were crawling along with great diffi¬ 
culty. To these they distributed the pro¬ 
visions they had brought with them. At 
last the hunters were all rescued and con¬ 
veyed to the settlement—one man, with his 
wife and three children, having been dug 
out of the snow, where they had been 
buried for five days and nights. The 
woman and children recovered, but the 
man died. 

Soon after this sad event the winter 
began to exhibit unwonted signs of seve¬ 
rity. It had begun earlier, and continued 
later than usual. The snow averaged three 
feet deep in the plains and four feet in the 
woods, and the cold was intense, being 
frequently down to forty-five degrees be¬ 
low zero of Fahrenheit’s scale, while the 
ice measured between five and six feet in 
thickness on the rivers. 

But the great, significant, and prevailing 
feature of that winter was snow. Never 
within the memory of man had there been 
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such heavy, continuous, persistent snow. 
It blocked up the windows so that men 
had constantly to clear a passage for day¬ 
light. It drifted up the doors so that they 
were continually cutting passages for them¬ 
selves to the world outside. It covered the 
ground to such an extent that fences began 
to be obliterated, and landmarks to dis¬ 
appear, and it weighted the roofs down 
until some of the weaker among them bid 
fair to sink under the load. 

“A severe winter,” was old Mr. Raven¬ 
shaw’8 usual morning remark as he went 
to the windows, pipe in hand, before break¬ 
fast. To which his better-half invariably 
replied, ‘‘Never saw anything like it be¬ 
fore; ” and Miss Trim remarked, “It is 
awful.” 

“ It snows hard—whatever,” was Angus 
Macdonald’s usual observation about the 
same hour. To which his humble and 
fast friend Peegwisb—who assisted m his 
Idtchen—was wont to answer “Ho!” and 
glare solemnly, as though to intimate 
that his thoughts were too deep for utter¬ 
ance. 

Thus the winter passed away, and when 
spring arrived he had to wage an un¬ 
usually fierce conflict before he gained the 
final victory over ice and snow. 

(To be continued.) 


SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

THE FATHER OF ENGLISH TOTTERS. 

T wo little savages were amusing themselves 
making mud-pies one day in some remote 
corner of Britain, where the sun shone fiercely 
down on their naked little bodies. Their dear, 
hut savage mamma summoned them to tea, 
and, like all dutiful little savages, they promptly 
obeyed, knowing only too well, from former 
experience, that if they did not they would 
probably hear more about it. 

They had just finished making two round 
lumps of soft clay, hollowed like our present 
bowls, and these they were obliged to leave until 
tea was over. It so happened that they were 
unable to return to their mud manufacture until 
the following day, when lo ! the sun had baked 
the bowls hard, and they were able to carry 
them about and use them as little pitchers. 

Two things are to be noted about this legend. 
First, that it is not to be found in any history ; 
second, that if the art of pottery was not made 
known in this way to our painted ancestors, it 
might have been, for in early times, amongst 
savage nations, bowls and jars were merely the 
result of pressed clay dried in the sun. Many 
Celtic urns are to be seen in museums which are 
as rough arid ready in form as though they were 
the identical bowls made by our two young 
friends just mentioned. The potter’s wheel and 
the process of baking the urns are both very 
ancient, but they show a distinct advance upon 
the first effort of man to make pots. 

The romance of pot-making, let me tell you, is 
as thrilling as anything in history. It has 
struggles and triumphs worthy to rank with the 
records of great deeds, as you may learn from the 
life of such a man as Palissy, the French potter, 
who for sixteen years endured the most heart¬ 
rending privations in search of an enamel which 
when found brought him wealth and honour. 
He had to break up the furniture of his home at 
last to provide fuel for his furnace, and his wife 
and all the neighbours thought him stark mad. 
But with a firm purpose he worked on through 
countless failures, knowing that what he sought 
was to be found, and determined that he would 
find it. 

But in this paper we are speaking of English 
patters, and some of their histories are full of 
incident and instruction. It does not need much 
reflection to understand that the most pottery 
■would be made in that part of the country 
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where the clay was best suited to the potter’s 
art. In England, this is to be found in Stafford¬ 
shire. Nature has provided vast stores of mate¬ 
rials, and from the earliest times man has been 
found to have taken advantage of the provision. 
Rude and strong, like their wares, were the early 
potters of Staffordshire. 

The work of pot-making was chiefly carried 
on in the remoter parts by separate families. 
The men dug and shaped and fired the clay; 
the women loaded the panniered asses, and 
trudged their ways to distant towns, returning 
after many weeks with articles of food and dress as 
the result of their trading. They clung together 
in their simple way, and allowed few strangers 
to settle amongst them. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, however, two foreigners 
appeared suddenly among these suspicious 
potters. They erected small works and began 
to dig for clay ; they spoke a strange tongue and 
worked in secret; and their wares surpassed any¬ 
thing manufactured in Staffordshire before. They 
only employed the dullest men to aid them, 
and an idiot turned their thrower’s wheel. 

Their secret, whatever it was, was well 
guarded. Each workman was searched on 
leaving the building, and during the day they 
were locked into their respective rooms. Signals 
were given upon the approach of strangers, and 
secret pipes communicated between the different 
parts of the building. 

The simple potters became, first alarmed, then 
jealous, then envious. It was plain to see that 
the German intruders had some means of im¬ 
proving the manufacture of pottery, and an effort 
should be made to divine the secret. Among 
the half-witted candidates who sought employ¬ 
ment at the works was a young fellow named 
Astbury, who came from some distance in search 
of work. 

He was a perfect idiot. The men cuffed him 
and kicked him, but he was not to be driven 
away. He waited like some patient animal until 
they gave him. food, and by slow degrees made 
himself useful in a very humble way. He was 
such a hopeless idiot that they gave him at 
length the run of the entire works, and even 
allowed him to move the treadle of a lathe. For 
two years he played the fool by day, and made 
skilful drawings of all that he saw by night. At 
the end of that time he had mastered the secret, 
and throwing off the clever guise became a 
formidable rival. 

It is sufficient comment upon the state of 
morality at that time that Astbury, who became 
a successful and respectable man, should never 
have expressed regret at so dishonest a proceed¬ 
ing. 

This Astbury was one of the predecessors of 
Wedgwood, but, unlike him, he raised himself 
upon the skill of others. When Wedgwood was 
born, in the year 1730, at Burslem, the trade of 
pot-making had greatly improved, although it 
was then but a clumsy process compared to what 
it was when the great master passed away. 

Wedgwood came of a long line of potters, many 
of them clever and skilful, most of them upright 
and true. His father was a potter, and his 
earliest recollections would be of the quaint ware 
kept as curiosities in his home. He was not a 
poor boy, as he has been sometimes described, 
for his father was in comfortable circumstances, 
and dying left his business to his eldest son. 

Josiah was the youngest of thirteen children, 
and was the first of his generation who bore the 
name. The fact appears to be that the usual 
stock of Biblical names was worked out. There 
had been Aarons, Abners, Daniels, Johns, and 
Thomases, and so on, for many generations, but 
in a family of thirteen the more common names 
were speedily exhausted. They did well, how¬ 
ever, to call him after one of whom it was written, 

“ He did that which was right in the sight of 
the Lord, and walked in all the way of David 
his father, and turned not aside to the right 
hand or to the left.” 

It was the custom amongst many of the old 
country folks to choose their children’s names 
from the Bible, although in too many instances 
it was about the only use they made of it. 
“We searched the Bible through from cover to 
cover, and called him Reginald,” said one good 
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woman, in speaking of a christening, 
but her ideas were undoubtedly mixed. 
Josiali went early to school, and though 
he did not remain late, and learned 
only a few things, what he did learn 
were well learned; fcr instance, he 
learned to write a good hand and to 
do a good sum, and these simple at¬ 
tainments he found most useful after¬ 
wards. 

His old schoolmaster was severe in 
countenance and strict in discipline. 
He sometimes found young Josiah busy 
with a pair of scissors, cutting out paper 
armies in the field or fleets at anchor, 
pot-works and wares, houses and people, 
or anything else that was suggested by 
iiis admiring schoolfellows. When old 
Blunt, the schoolmaster, found Josiah 
at this kind of employment I have no 
doubt he did his duty with the cane, 
especially as the boys were in the habit 
of pasting the triumphs of young 
Wedgwood’s skill all over the desks. 

The lad was obliged to walk about 
seven miles daily to school and back, 
and in summer-time, when the fields 
were fall of wild flowers and the moor¬ 
land "with gorse and heather, he learned 
lessons in colour and form, which came 
very useful when, in after years, he tried 
to improve the decorations of his wares. 
His father died when he was nine years 
old, and he -was almost immediately 
taken from school to 
learn the trade of a 
potter. 

The eldest son in¬ 
herited his father’s 
business, and to him 
Josiah was appren¬ 
ticed. He used to 
say of himself after¬ 
wards that he began 
‘ ‘ at the lowest round 
of the ladder ; ” and 
it was well for him 
that he did so. He 
became first a 
“thrower,” in which 
capacity he had to 
form the vessels to 
he made upon the 
potter’s wheel, and 
it required training 
and skill to be able 
to use his hands 
well. So thorough 
was his practical 
knowledge, and so 
true had his eye be¬ 
come, that he used 
in after years to go 
amongst his throw¬ 
ers, take up a newly 
thrown vessel, poise 
it on his hand, and 
judge of its excel¬ 
lence or defective¬ 
ness at a glance. If 
the work was un¬ 
worthy, he would 
dash it to pieces, 
saying, “Thiswon’t 
do for Josiah Wedg¬ 
wood.” 

At twelve he was 
smitten with small¬ 
pox—that scourge of 
England through 
many centuries— 
and he had it in its 
worst form. It left 
him weak and with 
an affection of the 
light knee that end¬ 
ed years afterwards 
in amputation of the 
leg. He was obliged, 
owing to the weak¬ 
ness of his knee, to 
give up throwing 


Young Wedgwood at the bench. 


and take to moulding. It drove him. 
to books instead of outdoor amuse¬ 
ments in his leisure hours, and directly 
brought out the activity of his mind. 

It was now that he began to learn,, 
his education hitherto not having been- 
■worthy of the name. It occurred to- 
him that the clays used in their wares 
might be refined with great benefit, 
and towards the end of his apprentice¬ 
ship he gave this subject considerable, 
thought. His eldest brother saw no¬ 
nnecessity for improvement, and, in¬ 
deed, did his best by wise counsel to 
keep the young dreamer in the good, 
old ways of pot-making. When the 
apprenticeship was out Josiah proposed! 
partnership to his brother, but the offer 
w T as declined, and the young man went 
from home to seek his fortune. 

He joined a tradesman in a potwork 
at Cliff Bank, near Stoke, and th& • 
master-hand of the thoughtful and 
skilful potter was soon apparent. Wares' 
improved and business increased, but. 
Wedgwood found that his partner had 
no intention of allowing him to share 
to any extent in the increased profits. 
Differences followed and the partner¬ 
ship was dissolved in about a year. 
He immediately joined another potter 
named Wheildon, with whom he worked 
for several years until the term of the- 
partnership expired. He was laid aside 
for a considerable 
time just before the 
partnership ended 
by an injury to his 
affected leg, but this 
was a season of study, 
and opened up fields 
of future effort 
hitherto unthought 
of. When he re¬ 
covered from his in¬ 
jury he began busi¬ 
ness for himself. He 
had very little capi¬ 
tal, great self-reli¬ 
ance and manly per¬ 
severance. His busi¬ 
ness was at first very 
small, but it was not 
long before the high 
character of his 
wares began to at¬ 
tract attention, and 
business flo-wed in. 

He took up again 
the subject of im¬ 
proving the quality 
of cream-coloured 
ware, and made' 
many costly experi¬ 
ments. They all 
failed! He tried 
again with a similar 
result. Night after 
night he spent in 
anxious study of 
chemicals and. in 
contriving new ap¬ 
pliances for his ex¬ 
periments. At 
length the secret 
yielded to his per¬ 
sistent quest, and 
cream-coloured ware 
appeared and took 
the trade by storm. 
He w ? as now fairly 
launched on his busy 
and prosperous 
career. His mind 
took in not only 
what was necessary 
for his own welfare,, 
but also for the- 
well-being of his 
native town. 

Burslem was the. 
centre of the pot- 
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Series, but it was an isolated centre. The roads 
were so bad that in winter time they were 
well-nigh impassable. 

Wedgwood started the idea of improving the 
roads. “If you do,” said the potters, “you 
'will ruin our trade.” Nothing daunted by op¬ 
position, he worked on until he saw the roads 
passable and his brother potters prosperous in 
^pite of themselves. Then he advocated a Free 
School. The majority of the poorer people were 
drunken and ignorant. When John Wesley 
went down there to preach, in 1760, they greeted 
Shim with clods of earth, one of which struck 
him on the head, but the great preacher lived 
£o see a strong body of followers as the result of • 
Ms efforts in that benighted spot. 

Wedgwood’s industry was incessant. He was \ 
mot one to take life easv because he had been i 


successful; what he achieved only made him 
desire fresh conquests. He felt that his art was 
capable of being raised, and he spared no pains 
or money to raise it. He obtained the aid of 
men like Flaxman to supply designs for his 
wares, and soon his reputation became world¬ 
wide, and “Wedgwood” was a password for 
pottery wares into the most distant countries. 
He loved truth ; that to him meant much. 
Truth in everything, great or small. ‘ ‘ I would 
give over manufacturing any article rather than 
degrade it,” he used to say when people spoke 
of the necessity of meeting the demand for com¬ 
mon things. 

A\ ealth poured in on the brave potter, and he 
was obliged to build new works, which he did a 
few miles out of his native town, calling the 
place “ Etruria,” after the ancient Italian birth¬ 


place of ceramic art. Here, too, he built a 
splendid mansion, and lived among his people 
! as their friend and benefactor. He became an 
able chemist in his efforts to understand the 
different properties of clays, and he invented a 
means of testing the heat of furnaces by a simple 
process of balls of clay placed in tubes, which 
shrunk when fired. 

All his life long lie was modest and kind, ever 
ready to help the distressed and to assist de¬ 
serving merit. He had risen from the ranks to 
be the recognised head of the art to which he 
devoted his life, and when he passed away, in 
the }'ear 1795, he left a name and an impress on 
his country’s history. What was the secret of his 
success ? Industry and honesty. His failures 
were stepping-stones to triumphs, as they have 
been in the history of all true lives. 



The young apprentice unable to stretch his conscience. 


GHOSTS AT HOLLY COUET. 

PART II. 

By a Genuine “Medium.” 

goodly com¬ 
pany had as¬ 
sembled in the 
schoolroom, 
and all our 
ghostly “pro¬ 
perties ” were 
ready. Alight 
platform, 
raised about a 
foot from the 
floor, with a 
screen round 
it; a curtain 
in front, and 
two chairs 
within, stood 
upon the ex¬ 
temporised 
stage; while 
other aids to 
spirit power 
were carefully arranged close at hand. 

The gas—the lowering and raising of 
which is of such importance where spirits 
are concerned—was under the control of 
Miles Bafferty, our Irish friend, who de¬ 
clared he was the garqon, sure ! to turn the 
gas off, which little joke set us all laugh¬ 
ing, and let us into a secret, namely, that 
Miles had learning ! 

Merry, the elder of the Muddlewit 
family—it was really Tom Turtle with a 
false moustache—addressed the audience 
in a few introductory words, in which he 
declared that all the manifestations they 
were about to witness were due to natural 
causes only, in proof of which he would, 
at the conclusion of the entertainment, 
explain the mode of performing the vari¬ 
ous feats. 

He added, “The e mediums’ on this 
occasion are not assisted by the Powers of 
Darkness, though it is essential we 
should turn the gas out once or twice 
during the programme ; nor do they rely 
upon any supernatural aid. They have, 
indeed, ‘ most willing spirits, that pro¬ 
mise noble service,’ but these are to be 
found in the natural exuberance of youth 
only ; in fact, 



A BRAVE BOY. 

R. Adam Clarke, the celebrated commen¬ 
tator, was placed in his boyhood with a 
Hraper to learn the business, and here an event 
occurred which, under Providence, had much 
to do with his eminence in later life. 

Y oung Adam had a conscience which refused 
to stretch for his personal advantage, and what 
:.must have been a severe trial at the time 
<opened the way for future success and fame. 

One day his master set him to measure a 
piece of cloth for a customer. It was a few 
inches short of the required measure, and Adam 


was directed to “ stretch the cloth so as to 
make it long enough.” 

Adam’s conscience refused to let him do what 
he regarded as a dishonest thing; and the 
draper sent his apprentice home with the mes¬ 
sage that “he would never make a man of 
business ! ” 

What Adam rose to in after life is well known. 
As an earnest believer he laboured assiduously 
to explain and expound the Word of Life that 
had led him to Christ as his Saviour, and pro¬ 
duced a Commentary on the Bible that has made 
his name familiar wherever the English language 
is spoken. 


“ Our migic wands we lay about us lightly, 

Our ghosts not grave ones, though our sprites are 
sprightly.” 

With this neatly-turned couplet, Professor 
Merry Muddlewit stepped to the door and led 
forth his “brother Agrippa”—John Dapper, 
who looked the part of a medium to perfection, 
quite mystical with his long hair flowing down 
his back, and admirably “made up” with a 
pair of blue “specs,” in which his own mother 
would not have known him. 

This strange being made a solemn bow, and 
then requested such of his audience as were 
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desirous of testing the reality of spirit-power 
to sit at a small round table with him to receive, 
as he said, “di¬ 
rect writing upon 
slates, which mes¬ 
sages generally 
come from my late 
wife, ‘ Allie. ’ ” 

‘ ‘ Charming Ally 
Croker! ” piped 
Master Small - 
bones, in a shrill 
treble, and then 
immediately col¬ 
lapsed under the 
^ stern glance of 
yN Agrippa. 

11 A slate was 

I now produced, 
rifv and carefully 
cleaned, and di¬ 
rectly it was placed beneath the table 
scratching sounds were heard. "When these 
sounds had ceased, Agrippa withdrew the 
slate, and there, without doubt, was a message 
intended for the lady who had assisted to hold 
it while under the manipulation of the ■ c spirits. ” 
The message ran :— 




This truly characteristic spirit-communication 
certainly startled every one. To two persons it 
carried conviction that Agrippa was a veritable 
medium ; Mr. Crotchet declaring the manifesta¬ 
tion “ Wonderful! ” while Miss Flighty sobbed 
out that her Aunt Louise had a cat which quitted 
this world soon after its mistress’s demise. 

There was a twinkle 
of satisfaction in 
Agrippa’s eyes at this, 
for the fact is that 
when he—Jack Dapper 
—had carried the in¬ 
vitation for the stance 
to Miss Flighty’s house 
he had made good use 
of his eyes, and the 
picture of Aunt Louise 
with her white-faced 
tabby had struck him 
as an appropriate peg 
to hang a spirit-mes¬ 
sage upon. 

As for the rest, a 
thimble, or metallic 
finger-cap, with a pencil fixed in it, had enabled 
Agrippa after a little practice to write the message 
under the table ; and an elastic band fixed to 
the thimble had pulled it out of sight, under the 





coat of the performer, the moment its services 
were dispensed with. 

This simple trick had been enough to cause 
intense astonishment in circles of greater intel¬ 
lectual calibre than that of the guests at Holly 
Court, but it was eclipsed by the next manifesta¬ 
tion. 


A largo sack was now introduced by Merry 
with the intimation that Agrippa would be placed 
in it, that it would be corded and sealed, and yet 
that budding “ medium ” should escape, leaving 
the knots and seals intact. Accordingly, in 
popped Jack, and “in less than no time, the 
sack was gathered up at the mouth, and tightly 
secured with cords by no less a personage than 
the expert Mr. Crotchet. 

The sack and its living contents were now 
lifted into the screen and the curtain drawn 
down, but in less time than it takes to write 
this Agrippa called for the curtain to be raised, 
and there he stood, free, with the sack at his 
feet. Mr. Crotchet rushed to. this, and turned 
pale as he found the rope, still tightly bound 
round the top of it, and his own seal perfect; 
and Miss Flighty 
uttered many ex¬ 
pressions of 'won¬ 
der, as she exa¬ 
mined the sack 
and found there 
was not a hole in 
it through which 
a mouse could have 
crept. These two 
were convinced 
now that there was 
something super¬ 
natural in it, and 
the rest of the 
company, while 
not going so far, 
were exceedingly puzzled. 

How easily, though, the feat had been accom¬ 
plished ! When Merry had carelessly shown 
the sack to his audience, he did not inform them 
that within it was another sack, an exact dupli¬ 
cate. When Jack stepped into the outer 
one he grasped that concealed within by the 
neck with both his hands and thrust it upwards 
just as Merry gathered the mouth of the outer 
sack together, so that when Mr. Crotchet 
was firmly tying the top of the sack it was 
not the one Merry so carefully held together, 
but that which Jack was holding from 
within, and Merry only allowed one or two 
turns of the rope to be passed round the 
mouth of the outer sack just to hold it in 
its position. Then, wdien Mr. Crotchet had put 
his seal upon the ropes, and all seemed secure, 
the sack was lifted into the screen, and when 
shielded from observation by the curtain, all the 
redoubtable Jack had to do was to pull the out¬ 
side sack from under the rope, and he was free. 
The cords and the seal remained unaltered upon 
the top of what had been the duplicate sack, 
and the outer one Jack spread under the carpet 
of the platform, where it remained concealed 
when the curtain was raised. 

Merry, with great fluency of speech, and in 
an entertaining manner, next informed the 
audience that his brother Agrippa would con. 
sent to have his hands tied behind his back 
with strips of calico, that the ends should be 
sewn, and that afterwards he should be tied to 
a ring at the back of the cabinet, and yet mani¬ 
festations should occur. 

The two spiritualists present had seen a 
sinuous young lady from America perform this 
feat, and they had unhesitatingly accepted it as 
spirit-power ; but they were far more stringent 
with their tests to the boy medium Agrippa. 
Merry produced two strips of calico about a yard 
and a half long and two inches wide, and one of 
these he proceeded to tie round Agrippa’s right 
wrist, and he also got Mr. Crotchet to tie one 
or two knots afterwards. This done, he invited 
one from the audience to tie the left wrist in a 
similar manner behind the back of the performer 
with the other end of the calico, leaving a space 
of about four inches between the wrists. This 
was capitally done by Teddy Bowline, an old 
schoolfellow who had just returned from his first 
voyage, and was brimful of the mysteries of 
knots. The services of Miss Flighty were also 
requisitioned, she being provided with a needle 
and thread, and desired to stitch up the two 
ends of the calico strip, which she did most 
securely. 

Agrippa now stepped into the screen, or 



cabinet, again and the second strip of calico- 
was tied round the first, be¬ 
tween his wrists, and then 
fastened tightly to the iron 
ring at the back of the 
screen, while he sat upon 
a chair. His feet were also 
secured to the legs of the 
chair, so that he could not 
produce sham manifesta¬ 
tions by their aid. 

A guitar was now placed 
upon Jack’s knees, and the 
curtain lowered. Immedi¬ 
ately the guitar was strum¬ 
med, banged against the 
curtain, and thrown down. 

Then Jack called for the cur¬ 
tain to be raised, and he was 
discovered sitting placidly, 
the knots untampered with. Who had strummed; 
the instrument, and banged and battered it ? 
Clearly no one was inside but Agrippa. Therefore- 
“ spirit-power,” argued the Crotchets and the 
Flightys. We shall see. 

Other manifestations took place. A pair of 
scissors and a sheet of note-paper were laid upon 
his lap, again the curtain was lowered and raised, 
and a childlike device was found cut out of the- 
paper, though Agrippa was as secure as ever. 
In like manner a piece of wood was placed upon 
a chair by his side, with a nail and hammer on 
his knees, and when the curtain concealed the- 
medium the spirits were heard rapping—with 
the hammer upon tho head of the nail. So, a 
tambourine, with a glass of water placed within 
it, was convoyed from the medium’s knees to* 
•his head, though some thirsty “invisible” had 
swallowed all the “ Adam’s ale ” in its passage. 

After several other tricks of this nature the 
curtain was lowered for the Ipt time, and almost 
immediately raised again, when Jack stepped 
out of the screen smiling and holding in his 
hands the two strips of calico, from which, 
every knot seemed to have been taken, while 
the ropes that had secured liis feet were lying; 
on the platform. And how simple these things, 
after all! 

The whole secret lay in the manner of tying 
the first knot on tho right wrist, which, you 
will remember, was done by Merry himself. 
This was so manipulated that it would easily 
slip up and down the calico, and the sewing 
was a wise precaution to prevent the sham 
knot coming undone altogether. Calico had 
been chosen, too, because it would stretch and 
slip easier than rope. The fastening on the 
left wrist might be a good knot, but the other 
was arranged thus:— 



and when drawn tightly, the bogus nature of 
it would be difficult to detect in soft material. 
Had it been made in rope, that promising young 
sailor, Teddy Bowline, would soon have detected 
the imposture. 

When the curtain was lowered, Jack pulled 
at this noose with his left hand and so liberated 
his right. When tho manifestations were over 
he pulled the sliding knot tight again, and was. 
ready for any quantity of inspection. 

The liberation was accomplished in the same¬ 
way the “ gordian knot ” difliculty was got over 

_hy a surgical operation. Jack took his pocket- 

knife and cut himself free. . He did not 
trouble to untie any knots, he simply pocketed 
the pieces of calico and produced two twin-like- 
strips, such as he had been tied up with, from 
another of those receptacles for marbles, string, 
tops, and other multitudinous effects. He 
crumpled these strips, up a little to let them 
look as if they had Been used for the tying, and. 
then stepped smilingly from the cabinet whei^ 
the curtain was raised. 

(To he continued .) 
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SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

CHAPTER VI.—THE PROFESSIONAL. 

C ricket was a great game with us at 
Nether Cray, as it is in all good schools. 
We thought it quite as important as 
lessons, and I am not sure that the masters 
did not think the same, though, of course, 
it would not have done for them to have 
said so. Cricket was compulsory, like 
lessons ; cricket was the only thing worth 
thinking of during the season, out of 
school, at least, and sometimes in school 
also. The masters were good cricketers ; 
the best scholars in all the forms were 
generally the best cricketers. We followed 
cricket conscientiously; any one who 
shirked it or was idle or careless in his 
play was little thought of. Any boy who, 
with the best intentions, failed to acquire 
a certain amount of skill at cricket was a 
muff. A fellow might be a dunce in school, 
but if he were a good cricketer he was sure 
to be popular. Cricket would cover a mul¬ 
titude of faults; and my own opinion is 
that if you can once get a fellow to take 
up cricket heartily and enthusiastically, it 
will very soon cure the faults it covers. 

But we were at a serious disadvantage at 
Nether Cray, from a cause which I have 
already hinted at—namely, the limited 
number of our fellows. Consequently we 
were often beaten in our matches with 
other schools or clubs. We had some good 
cricketers among us, but not enough of 
them. It was like Paddy O’Gorman when 
somebody gave him a real native oyster for 
dinner. It was excellent as far as it went, 
but it did not go far enough. Our 
ground, too, was excellent, and we had 
now a capital pavilion and a plentiful 
supply of everything that was wanted for 
the game, and we were anxious to invite a 
club from Witherby-on-Sea to play a 
match with us; but we were half afraid of 
doing so, because it would have been such 
a disgrace if, with everything about us so 
complete and swell, we should be beaten. 
For, after all, the pavilion, and the ground, 
and the whites, and the gloves and pads, 
are not everything. One must have good 
men as well. I believe the same axiom 
applies to most things that are worth 
doing, whether work or play. 

Pougher, though not a cricketer himself, 
wanted to invite all England to play 
against us, and was quite indignant when 
we told him we were not equal to it. 

“ I’ll go in for it myself,” he said, and 
went off at once to practice, with Pierre to 
bowl for him. 

He soon found out that the French boy 
did not know much about bowling. How 
should he ? He found out also that batting 
was not quite so easy as he had imagined. 
I believe he thought he could master it in 
twenty-four hours. Still he wanted us to 
get up some good matches, and was always 
teasing about it, “for the credit of the 
school.” 

Mr. Kennedy,who could play splendidly, 
agreed with us that it would not be pru¬ 
dent. 

“ You are not strong enough,” he said, 
“ and you want regular training. You 
ought to have a professional for the season 
to put you into proper form if you want to 
play matches.” 

‘ ‘A professional, ” said Pougher; ‘ ‘ what’s 
that P ” 

“A man who makes cricket his business ; 
who can play well and teach well. One 


who gives up all his time to it during the 
season. Of course, to a school like ours 
a good professional would be rather an 
expensive luxury.” 

‘ ‘ Never mind the expense, ” said Pougher. 
“ I’ll write to my mamma—father, I mean 
—and ask him to send one down.” 

“ How long will it take to make one P ” 
Ryan asked, slyly. 

‘ { Twenty-four hours, ’’ said Pougher, with¬ 
out a moment’s hesitation. 

After the pavilion and the flagstaff we 
did not think that anything which Pougher 
took in hand was impossible ; and though 
there had been some unpleasantness about 
both, as I have related, he never bore 
malice; for he was a good fellow at 
bottom, though he wanted taking down 
sometimes to bring him to it. So we were 
not very much suiprised to hear, three or 
four days later, that a man was in the 
cricket-field with a pipe in his mouth, 
rolling the pitch. He had arrived the 
night before, and having taken a lodging 
in the village had gone almost as soon as it 
was light to look over the ground and to 
set things in order. Nobody knew at first 
who or what he was; neither Lightfoot nor 
Kennedy had been informed that he was 
coming; but when they questioned him he 
told them he was a professional, and Mr. 
Pougher had sent him down, and Mr. 
Pougher would make it all right, and went 
on rolling the ground and smoking as 
before. 

Well, of course we were all very glad to 
have a professional, though he was not 
exactly the sort of person to look at that 
we should have expected. He wore a 
round cloth jacket, and a fur cap upon his 
head, and was short and rather stout, and 
did not look as if he could run fast. It 
was a half-holiday the day he came, which 
was fortunate, as we could think of nothing 
else but the professional all the morning, 
and it was a wonder some of us were not 
kept in, considering how we blundered 
over the lessons. But Kennedy was as 
keen about the professional as any of us, so 
perhaps he did not pay much attention to 
our mistakes, and he was not the sort of 
man to bo hard upon us, under such cir¬ 
cumstances at any rate. It did not make 
so much difference to the upper school, of 
course, for though they were the real 
cricketers they were older and steadier, 
and besides they had Lightfoot to deal 
with and not Keimedy, and were obliged to 
be more careful. 

The moment school was over we hastened 
to the cricket-field. But the professional 
was gone to his dinner, and we had to 
return presently to ours. Then off we 
went again, one and all, and found him 
waiting for us. 

“We shall soon see what .he can do,” 
said one. 

‘ ‘ I wonder how much he is to be paid P ” 
said another. 

“ He needn’t want much pay for playing 
cricket,” said a third. 

“ What is his name ? ” Merivale asked. 

“ I don’t know,” said Pougher. 

Nobody knew his name. 

“ I’ll soon find out,” said Merivale, and 
he went up to him and asked him, just as 
if he had been a new boy; but the man did 
not seem to like it, and pretended not to 
hear. 

“Never miud,” said Ryan; “let’s call 
him Stumps, or Bales. One name is as 
good as another if he won’t answer to 
it.” 

“Call him ‘ Longslip,’ ” said Merivale. 

We all laughed, for, as I have already 


said, he was rather short and stout. I 
noticed that even Kennedy himself coaid 
not help laughing at that. 

‘ ‘ Now, p rof ■essional, ” cried Meriml-s* 
“give us a ball; but not too fast, 
know. Don’t break the bat.” 

But the professional did not move. 

“ Come, then, professional,” said Merit- 
vale, again, “ I’ll bowl to you. Don’t.so&al 
the ball over the hedge, though.” 

Still he did not respond. 

‘ ‘ Look out, professional—a catch!” 

The ball rose into the air and fell witkik 
his reach, but he did not put out his hand 
to catch it. He sauntered about with M$. 
eyes on the ground, as if he were looking 
for mushrooms, and could not be inch i£$d. 
to show us what he could do. 

“ What’s your name, professiondL ? ™ 
Motcombe asked, with an air of authority, 
I suppose he thought he had a right 
demand it, being a monitor. 

But the professional only looked at Msl 
as if he had been a junior, and ss&•£ 
nothing. 

“ I don’t believe he knows,” said Ryan. 

“ He may be a swell player, for all thafc, 
Jackinson minor answered. “He dasilL 
want to make himself too cheap.” 

Sides were presently formed for prac¬ 
tice, and then the professional took fe 
place near the wicket, as if he had bowsi 
umpire. He watched the players know¬ 
ingly, and gave them a hint now and tkecc 
but never offered to touch either hat <x: 
ball. We began to think that a man wlm 
never took Ins hands out of his pocket 
would not be of much use to us as cricketers. 

In the course of the afternoon Keimedy 
came on the ground. We wanted him £e 
play, so it was proposed to take him in m: 
one side, and the professional oil the other., 
“Fesh,” or “Fish,” as we had got toc»$L 
him by this time, would have decHi*>JL 
He “ did not play, except in matches,” &e 
said; “the ground was not in gs<s& 
order; ” he “ had not got his own tools:/’’ 
so he went on. He was obliged to give 
however; and when at length he threw <ii.£ 
his coat and took his place at the wio&eS^ 
all the boys left their several pitches whfcm 
they had been practising, and came 
stood at a safe distance to watch him. 

“He knows how to handle a bat,” esM. 
one, as he stood over it for a moment mtl 
then swung it round, as if striking she 
imaginary ball. 

“Look at his arms!” said anottac 
“ Won’t he send it into the middle of nesi: 
month ? ” 

“Look out, you young ones! ” Keimedy 
cried out, as he took the ball in hand. 

“Play!” 

The ball was a swift one, and straight asr 
a line. 

Professional blocked it quietly. 

The next turned off where it pitched; Im. 
struck at it, but missed, and looked 
annoyed. 

The third was a leg. He swiped at t'imt 
but missed again. 

“ Oh, I say, ho ought to have hit that! 
said young Ryan, loud enough for every 
one to hear him. 

“Fish” looked grave, and mopped his 
face with a red pocket-handkerchief. Thcair.. 
he shut one eye and looked sideways along 
the ground; and trampled down a little 
bit of a mound "with his heel. 

He blocked the fourth ball; and ths: 
fifth was wide, and then “over” was: 
called. 

The second over, like the first, was 
maiden, and Mr. Kennedy again took the 
ball in hand to bowl Professional. Hk 
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bowled him effectually. The ball took his 
middle stump and knocked it clean out of 
the ground. The bales went flying, I 
don’t know where. 

Professional muttered something, and 
then began again to mop his face. 

“ What’s the score ? ” cried young Ryan. 

“ A duck ! ” was the answer, followed by 
a laugh. 

I suppose everybody who is likely to 
read this knows that a duck or a duck-egg 
is an oval figure which no player likes to 
see after his name upon the score. 

The fellows now began to look upon 
41 Pish ” as an impostor. 


“ What is it ? ” they cried again. 

“Wait till I tell you. It’s—it’s—it’s 
Duck ! ” 

“ Nonsense! ” 

“ I mane it! ” cried the gossoon ; “ it’s 
as true as a pikestaff. Look at that.” 

He showed us a luggage-label which 
had been attached to the professional’s 
bag, on which the name was plainly 
written, T. D. Duck. It was an unfortu¬ 
nate name for a cricketer, and that was 
■why he would not tell us. 

Presently the game w T ent on again, and 
Mr. Duck was more successful. When his 
turn came to bowl he soon disposed of two 


wdcket, and they could not even draw a 
catch from him. 

“Bravo Professional!” they cried. 
“ Hurrah for Duck.” 

“ Lucus a non lucendo ,” said Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy, who was out of breath with bowl¬ 
ing. 

“Dux, not Duck,” said Merivale. 

“ Two or three ducks , with a figure to 
the left, are not a bad score,” Mr. Kennedy 
remarked. “ After a few week’s practice 
of this sort, we shall not be afraid to chal¬ 
lenge Witherby. Nil desperandum Bucko 
duce et auspice DuckoD 

Professor Duck was not anxious to con- 



That Pougher at it again. 


“Who is he? Where does he come 
from P What’s his name?” was asked on 
every side. 

At the same time Pougher was observed 
sneaking off behind the pavilion. 

“ Hold your tongues ! ” Mr. Kennedy 
said, in a low voice, making faces at us. 
“ Any man may be off his play. He knows 
what he is about; he will show you that 
presently, I dare say.” 

“But what’s his name?” said Mot- 
combe. “ Why won’t he ttll us his 
name ? ” 

“ I’ve found it out,” cried Ryan, running 
up at this moment, his face one broad 
grin. 

“ What is it, gossoon ? Tell us ! ” 

“ I will,” he said, but doubled himself 
up instead, laughing as if he were going 
into a fit. 


| or three wickets by his swift balls, which 
| looked safe until they pitched, and then 
! turned in somehow and lifted one of the 
! stumps or took the bales. It was very 
neat. To the younger boys he gave slow 
I balls, which they w r cre induced to “spoon,” 
l and were caught out in consequence. His 
i fielding also was good. A ball coming to 
I him at short leg, swdft as a round shot, he 
j caught almost before anybody else knew 
. where it was. The hearty applause which 
he received gave him confidence, and when 
he next took the bat in hand it was evident 
• that he knew how to use it. A three- 
! snick, a four cut, a drive for four more, a 
I slog for four again, a Inst ball over the 
hedge—so he went on. 

Three bowlers tried him, but fast or slow 
it made no difference; he could take all 
i they sent; they could never get near his 


ceal his name after that. His reputation 
was established, and he turned out to be a 
good-natured sort of person, willing to 
teach the young ones as well as their 
seniors. He confessed afterwards that he 
had been very nervous when he first went 
into the cricket-field. He had played with 
some of the best men in the county and 
never felt shy of them ; but he knew what 
boys were, he said ; he couldn’t stand their 
chaff; they, of course, expected impossible 
things from him as a professional, and he was 
afraid of them. But it was all right now. 
He wondered how he could have been such 
a soft, and so did we. Boys, he said, w r ere 
dreadful creatures. Grown-up men might 
chaff him if they liked, but he couldn’t 
stand against boys, especially if they knew 
beforehand that his name was Duck. 

(To continued.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

'em, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

,Author of “ From Powder Monkey to Admiral,” etc. 
CHAPTER XI.—DANGERS MULTIPLY. 

F or a moment I could not believe my 
senses. I felt like a person in a dread¬ 
ful dream. 

What, Jim 
gone! The 
brig again 
dismasted, 

•and I left 
alone on 
board her 
with the body 
of our dead 
•captain! I 
was recalled 
to myself by 
hearing a 
faint shout, 
and looking 
over the stem 
I saw my old 
friend strug¬ 
gling amidst 
the waves 
some distance 
off. 

My first 
impulse was 
to leap into 
the sea and 
swim to his 
rescue, but 
then the 
thought hap¬ 
pily came to 
me that if I 
did we should 
be unable to 
regain the 
vessel; so, in¬ 
stead, crying 
out, “Keep 
up, Jim — 
keep up, I’ll 
help you ! ” 

I did what 
was far more 
likely to 
prove effec¬ 
tual — I un- 
rove the 
pe ak-hal- 
liards, cut¬ 
ting them 
clear with my 
knife, and 
fastened one 
•end to the 
wooden grat¬ 
ing over the 
cabin sky¬ 
light. This 
I threw over¬ 
board, and as 
I feared that 
the halliards would not prove long 
•enough, I bent on another rope to them. 
The grating appeared to be dropping 
astern very fast; and yet Jim, who 
was swimming strongly, seemed to be 
nearing it very slowly, by which I knew 
that the brig must still, urged on by the 
impetus she had before received, be mov¬ 
ing through the water. Securing the line, 
I therefore put down the helm, and com¬ 
pletely stopped her way, All was done 
faster than I have described it. 

Springingback to thetafferel, with strain¬ 


ing eyes I watched Jim, for more I could 
not do to help him, except to give an occa¬ 
sional shout to cheer him up. The dread¬ 
ful thought came that there might be 
sharks about, or that his strength might 
fail him before he could reach the grating. 
I did more than cheer, though—I prayed 
to God with all my soul that Jim might be 
saved. Often he seemed scarcely to be 
moving through the water—now he threw 


himself on his back to rest—then he once 
more struck bravely out, replying as he 
did so to my cheer. At length he got near 
the grating. My heart gave a bound of 
joy as I saw him seize it, when he gradu¬ 
ally drew himself up and lay flat on its 
surface, the best way for making it afford 
him support. 

With a shout to Jim to hold on, I began 
to haul in the raft till I brought it under 
the quarter. 

‘ ‘ Wait a minute, Jim, while I get a tackle 
ready to haul you on board,” I cried out. 


This did not take me the time I said, 
and forming a bowline I lowered it to him. 
He seemed so exhausted that I was afraid 
lest in trying to pass it over his shoulders 
he might slide off the grating; and I was 
about to go down to assist him, when, 
seeing the rope, he slipped his arms through 
it and exclaimed, “ Haul away, Peter.” 

I was not long in obeying him, it may 
be supposed, and I almost cried with joy 

as I had him 
at length safe 
on deck. I 
knew that the 
first thing 
now to be 
done was to 
get off his 
wet clothes 
and to give 
him a restora¬ 
tive, but I 
had a hard 
job to carry 
him below, as 
he could not 
help himself. 

“Fever 
mind, Peter,” 
he said, 
faintly; “I 
shall soon be 
all to rights 
again.” But 
I was not 
going to leave 
him in the 
cold air on 
deck, so go¬ 
ing first, I 
let him slip 
gr a dually 
down the 
companion- 
ladder, and 
then stripp¬ 
ing off his 
clothes, in a 
short time 
had him snug 
between the 
blankets. I 
then quickly 
relighted the 
fire and 
warmed up 
the broth I 
had before 
cooked, while 
I hung up 
Jim’s clothes 
to dry. 

The hot 
broth seemed 
greatly to 
restore him, 
but as he was 
pretty well 
worn out be¬ 
fore he had 
gone over¬ 
board, it is no 
wonder that as soon as the basin was 
emptied he fell fast asleep. I had not 
stopped to ask him how the accident had 
occurred, but I suspected, as I afterwards 
found was the case, that as the masts fell 
a rope had somehow or other caught his 
legs and whisked him overboard. He was, 
however, never very clear how it happened. 

Having performed my duties below, and 
taken some food, which I greatly needed, 
I went on deck. It was still blowing 
fresh, but there was not much sea on, and 
the brig lay like a log on the water. To 



Yet another brave effort. 
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my great relief I found that none of the 
spars or sails had been lost, all of them 
having fallen inboard, so I set to work to 
secure them as well as I could, knowing 
that till Jim was strongenough to help me 
I could do nothing towards gettirig up the 
masts again. 

I did not for a moment contemplate 
giving up the struggle. I next went 
down into the forepeak to see if our ar¬ 
rangements for keeping out the water were 
secure. Nothing had moved. Still, as I 
knew that the water must be coming in 
and might gain upon us dangerously, I 
took a spell at pumping. This pretty well 
exhausted all my remaining strength, yet 
before turning in to get some rest there 
was another thing to be done. We might 
be in the track of some vessel or other, and 
should the night prove dark might be run 
down and sent to the bottom while we 
were asleep. I therefore trimmed the 
lamp in one of the lanterns, and with 
great labour having lashed a spar to the 
stump of the foremast hoisted the lantern 
to the top of it. This done I could do no 
more, and crawling into the cabin was soon 
fast asleep in my berth. 

I slept tranquilly, knowing that He who 
had hitherto preserved us was watching 
over us still. I was awakened by the 
clanking sound of the pump. It was broad 
daylight; Jim was not in his berth, and 
on springing on deck there I saw him in 
his shirt and trousers hard at work, forcing 
up the water at a great rate. 

“I’m all to-rights, Peter,” he said, in a 
cheerful tone, “ and as I guessed that you 
had been up long after I went to sleep, I 
thought as how I would take a spell at the 
pump before rousing you up.” 

Thanking him for his thoughtfulness, I 
seized the other brake and pumped till my 
arms ached. 

“ Now, Peter, we must see about getting 
up the masts again,” he said, when he saw 
me knock off. 

“ You want some breakfast first, and so 
do I,” I answered. “ We’ll then set to 
work with a will.” 

We took some food, which rested and 
refreshed us, and then commenced the task 
we had undertaken. 

The wind had again fallen. What there 
was of it was fair, and the sea was almost 
as smooth as a millpond. Had it been 
rough we could scarcely have attempted 
the work. We had first to unreeve all 
the ropes and unbend all the sails. We 
then selected tw© much stouter spars 
than before for fresh masts, got the 
standing rigging over their heads, and by 
means of tackles got them set up to the 
stumps of the fore and main masts, next 
securing them much more effectually we 
hoped than the former jury-masts had 
been, with light spars of different lengths 
lashed round them, and additional back¬ 
stays. 

We made such good progress that by 
night we were almost ready to hoist the 
sails, having all the time rested only for a 
few minutes to obtain some food, and 
then going on again. 

Nature, however, at last gave way, and 
if we stopped for a moment we went fast 
asleep with a rope or marlinespike in our 
hands. 

“ It’s no use trying to keep awake, Jim,” 
I said. 

He, in a sleepy voice, agreed, and having 
again hoisted the lantern we went below 
to get the rest we so much needed. 

The next morning I heard as before the 
pump going. It was still dark, but Jim 


had awoke, and this was always his first 
thought. I joined him, and we laboured 
on till there was light enough to enable us 
to bend sails. The -wind being fair we 
soon had them hoisted, and I went to the 
helm, Jim pulling and hauling to trim 
them as required. 

It must be understood that everything 
was done in a rough-and-ready fashion, but 
it was the best we could do. 

Once more the brig glided on towards 
the west at the rate, as we supposed, of 
three or four knots an hour. Jim, having 
done all that wa3 required, took my place 
at the helm while I went below to get some 
food for breakfast. As I was unwilling to 
be off the deck a moment longer than was 
necessary, without stopping to light the 
fire I brought up a supply of provisions 
and water to last us for some time, as 
also some cloaks and blankets. We agreed 
that we must content ourselves with cold 
wajfcer, and ham, and cheese, and bread, 
and be thankful, remembering how many 
poor fellows had been much worse off than 
we were. 

We ata a hearty meal, I feeding Jim 
while lie steered. He did not appear to 
have suffered from his long swim, except 
that he complained of being very sleepy. 
I therefore advised him to he down on the 
coats and blankets I had brought «n deck 
to get some rest, while I took his place at 
the helm, promising to call him should the 
breeze freshen and it become necessary to 
shorten sail. He agreed, and I steered on, 
now looking at the compass, now at the 
canvas, and now all around on the chance 
of a vessel appearing,, from which we might 
learn our position., I own that I should 
have been very unwilling for any one to 
have come on, board to take the brig into 
harbour, for we both thought how proud we 
should feel if we could carry her in our¬ 
selves without help. Still, for the sake of 
the owners we could not, we had agreed, 
refuse assistance should it be offered us. 
At last my eyes began to close, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that I could 
keep them open, or prevent myself from 
sinking down on the deck. I was, there¬ 
fore, very thankful when I saw Jim begin 
to move. I uttered his name. He was on 
his feet in an instant. 

“I’ll take a spell at the pump.first,” he 
said, rubbing his eyes and looking -round, 
especially ahead; “then i’ll come to the 
helm.” 

Talking to him aroused me a little, and 
I was able to hold on till he relieved me. 
I. was almost asleep before I sank down on 
the blanket, only just hearing him say, 
“Y/e must keep a bright look-out ahead, 
for we ought soon to be making the land.” 

That sleep did me a great deal of good. 
We agreed that we would both take as 
much as we could during the day, that we 
might be more wide-awake at night. I 
had observed that there was something on 
Jim’s mind, and while we were at supper, 
soon after sunset, I asked him what it was. 

“ Why, you see, as I said afore, I wish 
that our old skipper was, somehoyr or other, 
out of the ship. Now if you are willing, 
Peter, I’ll sew him up all comfortable like 
in an old sail, with a pig of iron at the 
feet; and as you are a better scholar than 
I am, you can say the prayers over him 
while we lower him overboard, and to my 
mind he’ll be just as well off as he would 
be ashore.” 

I reminded Jim that he had before con¬ 
sented to our keeping the body as long as 
we could, but knowing that his supersti¬ 
tious ideas induced him to make the pro¬ 


posal, and that he was really uncomfort¬ 
able, I agreed to bury our skipper at the 
end of three days if we did not by that 
time sight the land. 

The night and another day went by, the 
wind still holding fair. I pointed out to 
Jim how thankful we should be for this, as 
I was certain that in the latitude where we 
were there was seldom so long a continu¬ 
ance of fine weather. He, however, was 
far from easy in his mind. He was sure, 
he said, that we ought to have seen the 
land before this, and was continually,when 
not working the pump, going forward to 
look out for it. 

“ I knows that England is an island, as 
the song says, ‘ Our right little, tight little 
island; ’ and don’t you think that some¬ 
how we may have passed to the nor’ard of 
it, and be going away into the Atlantic P ” 

“I hope not,” I answered; “for if so 
we shall not get into port till we have run 
right across it; but I am sure the captain 
never intended us to do that when he told 
us to steer west; I think rather that we 
have not been going as fast as we sup¬ 
posed. I’ll heave the log and try, though 
it will be a difficult job to do so.” 

I got out the reel and glass. The latter 
I gave to Jim to hold with one hand, 
while he steered with the other. The 
handle of the reel I managed to put into 
a hole in the shattered bulwarks, so that it 
could run round easily. I then f:)Jk the 
log-ship in my right hand and hove it. 

“ Turn ! ” I cried. 

“ Turn ! ” said Jim. 

The line ran slowly out. 

“ Stop ! ” cried Jim. 

I examined the line. 

Two knots and a half was all it showed.. 
Jim thought we were going four. I was 
thus certain that we had run a much 
shorter distance than he supposed, but he 
was not convinced that I was right. 

Day and night, between the intervals- 
of pumping, he went forward to look out.. 
Another day went by. It was again night. 
Jim had been a long time pumping when 
he said that he would go forward and look 
out till it was his turn to take the helm.. 
I advised him rather to lie down, as I was 
sure that he must Jbe tired, but he would 
not, and away he went into the darkness 
towards the bows. 

I every now and then hailed him and he 
answered. I had not hailed for some time 
when I felt the breeze freshen. The main- 
topsail and mainsail bulged out, straining 
at the sheets, and the masts began to com¬ 
plain. 

“ Jim! Jim! ” I shouted, “ shorten sail, 
be smart about it.” 

But Jim did not answer. I dared not 
leave the helm lest the brig should broach 
to and our masts again be carried over¬ 
board. 

Once more I shouted, “Jim ! Jim !” Still 
he did not come, and the dreadful idea 
arose in my mind that he had fallen, 
overboard. 

At last I could withstand the desire no- 
longer of rushing forward to ascertain 
what had become of him. What mattered 
it, if he were lost,what else might happen ? 

I made a dash forward, keeping my eye on 
the stars. I had got as far as the main¬ 
mast when I saw that the brig’s head was 
moving round, so I sprang back to right 
the helm. 

Again and again I shrieked out my com¬ 
panion’s name at the top of my voice, 
springing forward, but had only got a 
little farther than before when I had ta 
return. 
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Tho wind continued to get up. The 
masts would go, I saw, if sail were not 
shortened. I let go the main-topsail, and 
throat and peak halliards. The sails 
flapped loudly in the wind, but as the brig 
now kept more steadily before it, I thought 
that I should be. able to reach the fore¬ 
castle, though I had very little hope of 
finding Jim. 

I was still shouting his name, when 
what was my joy to hear him cry out, 
“ Hillo ! what’s the matter ? ” and I saw 
his head rise from just before the windlass. 
I never in my life felt more inclined to 
abuse him for the fright he had given me, 
thankful as I was that no harm had hap¬ 
pened to him. I did not even tell him 
how much I had been alarmed, but merely 
cried out, “ Come, be smart, Jim, we must 
stow the canvas.” We were beginning to 
do so, when the wind fell, and instead we 
again hoisted the fore-topsail. Jim owned 
that while ho fancied he was looking out 
his legs gave way and that he had sunk 
down on the deck. 

* ‘ Take care that the same doesn’t happen 
when you are steering, or worse conse¬ 
quences may follow,” I remarked. 

He now let me take my nap, and when 
I awoke he said that we had had a famous 
run, but towards noon the wind dropped, 
and it became towards evening a stark 
calm. This lasted all night and far into 
the next day. 

“ Peter, do you know if there’s a prayer- 
book aboard P ” asked Jim. 

The question surprised me. I was nearly 
certain that there was not. 

“Well then, you can say some prayers 
without one,” he continued. “For, Bill, 
there’s no use talking longer about it; we 
must bury the skipper.” 

Eeluctantly I agreed. Jim got a piece 
of canvas, a sailmaker’s needle, and some 
twine, with a pig of iron ballast which had 
been used in one of the boats. As there 
was no sign of a breeze, with these we 
went below, and for the first time since his 
death opened the captain’s state-room. 
We brought the corpse into the main 
cabin, and placing it on the canvas, with¬ 
out loss of time Jim began sowing it up. 
The old man’s kind face had scarcely 
changed. We took one respectful last 
look at it, and then Jim, drawing the 
canvas over it, shut it out from sight. 

We had now to get the body on deck, 
but without a tackle this we could not 
have done. At last we managed to haul it 
up the companion-ladder. When Jim went 
below for more canvas and twine to fasten 
on the pig of iron to the feet, we had been 
longer about our task than we had sup¬ 
posed. Looking astern, I saw that the 
sky was darkened by heavy masses ^ of 
clouds, while a line of foam came hissing 
over the surface of the deep towards us. 

“Quick! quick! Jim,” I shouted; 
“ shorten sail, or the masts will be over the 
side! ” 

I ran as I spoke to the halliards ; he fol¬ 
lowed ; we had to be smart about it, and 
even thus the gale was on us before we 
could get the canvas stowed. That was 
not to be done in hurry. First one sail 
got loose, then another, and we had to 
hurry to secure them. The sea rose with 
unusual suddenness, and the brig was soon 
tossing about in a way which made .us fear 
that another leak would be sprung, or the 
old ones break out. We managed at length 
to set the fore-topsail, closely reefed, and I 
going to the helm, we ran before the 
gale. 

If Jim was before anxious about ourbeing 
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near the land, he was more so now. His 
eyes were nearly always turned ahead, but 
I began to think more about the leaks. I 
asked him what he thought. 

“ We’ll try the well,” he answered. 

Ho sooner had he examined the rod than 
he exclaimed, 

“We must turn to at the pumps, Peter, 
if we don’t want to go to the bottom.” 

We no longer thought of burying the 
captain, or doing anything but keep the 
brig afloat. The night began; Jim. worked 
away as hard as his failing strength would 
allow. I shouted to him to let me take a 
spell. 

“Ho, no ; you keep at the helm, Peter,” 
he answered ; “ I’ll work till I drop.” 

He only stopped now and then to take a 
look-out ahead. 

The gale seemed to be increasing; the 
brig pitched and rolled more and more. 
Suddenly there came a loud clap. The 
foresail had given way. Jim ran forward, 
and lowered it on deck. 

As I could no longer be of use at the 
helm, I ran to his help, and we tried to set 
it again, but all our efforts were in vain. 
Every moment, too, the seas now raging 
round the vessel threatened to break on 
board. 

“ Peter, the water is coming in as fast as 
we can get it out, and if we don’t keep 
pumping it will gain upon us,” said Jim. 

For fear of being carried away, we made 
ourselves fast to some stanchions near the 
pumps, so that we could reach the brakes, 
and worked away till we were both ready 
to drop. How and then wo had to stop to 
draw breath and regain our strength. The 
hard battered brig pitched and rolled and 
tumbled, the seas dancing up wildly on 
every side of her. 

Again we had stopped, when Jim ex¬ 
claimed, “Hark! I hear the breakers.” 

I listened. The dreaded sound reached 
my ears. Tho brig was driving rapidly 
towards them. 

(To be continued.) 


A DABIHGr BOY. 


By an old “Special Correspondent.” 



o recently as dur¬ 
ing the Indian 
warof 1855-6, in 
that portion of 
tlieUnitedStates 
which adjoins 
the Pacific 
Ocean, north of 
California, and 
of which I hare 
traversed almost 
every mile, a hoy 
of fifteen, named 
Goodman, per¬ 
formed one of 
the most daring 
acts of the war, 
and one which 
made his name 
memorable not 
only among the 
whites, but also 
among the red men. Even to this day his 
valiant exploit is told by many a swarthy 
savage to his children, as they group about him 
at the wigwam fire, with all the eloquence that 
brave and unselfish deeds arouse in the red man’s 
breast. 

Young Goodman’s parents were honest, 
simple, poor people, who had left one of tho 
Atlantic States, which seemed to them to be 
overcrowded, for the sparsely settled region of 
Washington Territory, which was then inhabited 
only by Indians, and a few daring pioneers, 


who were principally engaged in trapping and 
hunting for the fur companies. 

After many a weary month, spent in travel¬ 
ling over tho great plains in bullock-carts, and 
suffering much from hunger, sickness, and th& 
attacks of Indians, they finally reached a haven 
on Puget Sound, and there settled, the beauty 
of the region having enchained them. 

Land being plentiful, they had nothing to do- 
but select tho place most suited to their tastes 
and settle on it; and this they did in the course 
of a month, choosing a charming site on the 
banks of the Sound, which gave them a view of 
the placid waters of that inland sea, many a 
snowy peak, and the vast forests which extended 
in every direction. 

The motive for selecting this spot was that- 
they could always obtain plenty of fish ; that it 
enabled them to travel by canoe without making- 
long journeys afoot; that they could trade with, 
the Indians, if necessary ; and that they could, 
draw supplies of fresh meat from the forests 
surrounding them. 

Tho family consisted of two little girls and. 
our hero, who was only nine years of age when 
his parents settled in that wild region ; but, 
young as he was, he proved to be useful, as 
American boys generally are, and helped his 
father as much as he could to build the log cabin 
which gave them permanent shelter. 

As he grew up he accompanied his father on 
hunting trips to provide venison for food, or on 
fishing excursions on Puget Sound, so that when 
he was twelve years of age he could handle a. 
rifle or a bovr-and-arrow very well, and he was 
as dexterous as any Indian in the use of the. 
paddle. He had no opportunity of getting an 
education there, except what he could obtain at 
home ; but though this was not much, yet he 
learned from his pious mother that to be a good 
was better than to be an educated man, if the- 
latter was not honest and just, and willing to- 
help his fellow-creatures in time of need. These- 
lessons struck deep into his heart, and took 
root there ; hence he was able to prove their 
worth when the time arrived. 

The Goodman family plodded on their way in 
quietude for some years, tilling their land and 
reaping their wheat in the ordinary fashion of' 
pioneers ; but they had many an hour of happi¬ 
ness when they heard that other whites were- 
coming into the country, and occupying home¬ 
steads near them. 

Tho fame of the place spread after awhile, 
and families from other States flocked there in 
such numbers that the Indians became alarmed, 
thinking they would be driven out of the country 
by this unexpected immigration ; and, to pre¬ 
vent this, all the tribes, both on the coast and 
in the interior, united to expel or exterminate 
the whites. 

The latter had not the most remote idea of 
the threatening storm, and it was only when 
they heard of the massacring of men, women, and 
children in several places, and the simultaneous 
rising of all the tribes throughout the country, 
that they became alarmed enough to unite for 
defence. 

The Goodman family were informed of the 
approaching danger by a friendly squaw, and 
the father took immediate steps to protect those 
under his care by sending the wife and girls to 
a little hamlet a few miles away, while he and. 
his son remained to guard the house, if possible,, 
or to learn the movements of the foe. 

Mr. Goodman’s caution had not been exer¬ 
cised too soon, for that very same night a party 
of painted warriors approached the place, but 
their presence was detected before they came too 
close by the barking of a dog ; and thus warned, 
both father and son ran from the house amid a 
shower of arrows, and fleeing towards their 
canoe, launched it in hot haste, and were soon 
beyond the reach of their dusky foes. 

They hurried as fast as they could towards tho 
little hamlet where the remainder of the family 
had been sent, and informed the residents of the 
coming danger. Then commenced a hurrying 
to and fro, and men, women, and children were 
soon engaged in throwing up a fort of clay, and 
so well did they work that they had by the next 
day constructed a fortification large enough to 
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^afford shelter to all. After it was provisioned, all 
persons cajmble of handling a rifle or shot-gun, 
whether men or boys, or even women, were called 
xipon to aid in the defence, as they could expect 
-nothing else than a cruel death if the place were 
captured. 

About noon a large fleet of war canoes was 
seen approaching from the north, and when 
-they got within rifle range the battle commenced 
"with all the fury that characterises savage war- 
iare. 

The besieged were attacked at every point, 
hut though there were twenty to one against 
them, they held out bravely, and when night 
came on the assailants were compelled to retire 
■discomfited, if not defeated. 

'They had no idea of relinquishing the contest, 
ihowf.Ter, because they knew very well how weak 
the garrison was ; so they only retreated to a 
ineek of land half a mile away, and beaching 
thehr canoes there, lit their camp fires, and, 
ater dining, commenced their horrifying war 
dance. 

' Youzfg Goodman, who had fought as stub- 
as any man during the day, on seeing 
Imposition the savages had taken up, formed 
the daring plan of destroying their fleet, know¬ 
ing w £-11 that if this were once gone, they were 
impotent for further mischief. 

If caught, he knew that it meant a horrible 
cdentii to him ; lie resolved to try it, neverthe¬ 
less^ and knowing that if he informed any person 

his project he would not be allowed to under¬ 
take it, he kept his mind to himself. 

Leaving, the fort after dark, unobserved by 
■any <one > he marched through the dense and 
gloomy woods, and on approaching the Indian 
‘p&aaapment he saw that the warriors were so 
interested in their war dance that they did not 
post sentinels. In fact, so engaged were 
they in the barbaric ceremony that they forgot 
to replenish the fires, an omission for which he 
ieh Ter y thankful, as it would aid his purpose. 

Waiting until near midnight, when he knew 
the braves would become tired and sleepy, he 
undressed himself, and tying the few light gar- 
isea&{© he wore on his head, he "walked quietly 
imte the sea, and swam rapidly until he rounded 
a point which brought him in sight of the camp, 
there he halted for a few moments to get 
Iris bearings, and when these were taken he 
-drifted slowly downward, so as not to attract 
nny attention from a vigilant foe. 

Wksn he reached the canoes he crawled 
awdsolessly aboard one, and partially dressing 
Idm&Af, set about liis task in the coolest and 
.vaosi methodical manner possible. Fortune 
favoured him, as she generally does the brave, 
ier he found that the tide was unusually high, 
amd the red men not having expected this, had 
■only drawn their canoes far enough ashore to 
g>T£T€fflt their being swept away by the water at 
the ordinary level. 

•Some had anchored their boats by means of 
large stones fastened to thick pieces of kelp, 
which they used for ropes, and these ropes he 
cat ’Kith the hunting-knife which he always 
carried—a work by no means easy, as they were 
Tezy tough, and rather hard. 

After he had cut away half a dozen, without 
being detected, he saw an Indian approaching, 
evidently to look after the canoes, and he then 
began to fear that he would be seen, and if 
caught, he knew of course what would be the 
sequel 

He did not lose courage, however ; and when 
ike painted savage drew near the very canoe 
which be had just cut away, lie sank so deep in 
the water that nothing hut a portion of his face 
was visible. The Indian, after glancing at the 
canoes, and scanning the sea for a few moments, 
seemed to consider everything safe, for he re¬ 
turned ho his howling, jumping companions a 
short distance away, who, confident in their 
in makers, felt so secure from attack that they 
did not even take the precaution to examine 
their boats. 

When the savage had departed, the young 
3iero went to work with a will, nor did he rest 
till all the ropes were cut. As the tide ad¬ 
vanced he followed up the work, and pulled the 
•beached canoes afloat; and, when it turned, he 


pushed them seaward, so that they might be 
carried away by the ebb, and in this he was so 
successful that the Indians were left without a 
boat in less than three hours from the time he 
had entered the water. When the last of the cut¬ 
away fleet was about three hundred yards from 
the shore, he scrambled into the canoe which 
contained his rifle, and tying another large one 
to it, he commenced paddling towards the fort; 
but he had scarcely taken two strokes before a 
wild and fearful shout was heard on shore, and 
on looking in that direction he saw by the dim 
light of the dawn the whole body of warriors on 
the beach, and they were shouting and gesticu¬ 
lating wildly, and pointing seaward. 

Their terror-stricken cries nerved him to such 
daring that lie stood up in his canoe and gave a 
lusty cheer, in which victory and defiance were 
equally mingled. This was promptly answered 
by a shower of arrows and a few musket shots, 
but none touched the young hero, who proudly 
waved his hat. 

Seeing only one boy amidst the fleet, a dozen 
Indians rushed into the water to try and cap¬ 


ture some of the canoes, but young Goodman 
opened such an effective fire on them that the 
survivors were glad to return, as it seemed cer¬ 
tain death to go any farther. 

The victor then paddled as rapidly as possible 
towards the hamlet, leaving the strong tide to 
take care of the canoes, which would bring them 
in the same direction ; and when he reached 
there and told what he had done, he was cheered 
by the men, and kissed almost to suffocation by* 
the women. "When these greetings were over, 
some men jumped into the two canoes, anc) 
went out to bring in the fleet. They did not 
succeed in securing all, yet they brought hack 
twenty large canoes, able to hold from ten to 
twenty persons each. 

The Indians, finding their fleet gone, heat a 
rapid retreat northwards througli the woods, 
and did not appear again in that section, so that 
the daring act of this brave hoy saved many a 
person from ail ignominious death. His fame 
soon spread among white and red men, and 
while the former paid him all honours, even the 
latter could “ scarce forbear to cheer.” 



“Jack evidenced his satisfaction by giving his huge friend a hearty shake of the hand." 


THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 


By Jules Veexf. 


CIIAPTEIt X.- 

MISFOUTUXE, however, was in store for 
them. On the night of the 12th,while 
Dick was on watch, the compass in the 
cabin became detached from its fastening 
and fell on the floor. The accident was 
not discovered until the following morn¬ 
ing. Whether the metal ferrule that had 
attached the instrument to the rafters had 


-( continued .) 

become rusty, or whether it had been worn 
away by additional friction, it seemed 
impossible to settle. All that could be said 
was that the compass was broken beyond 
repair. Dick was extremely grieved at the 
loss; but he could only resolve for the 
future to take extra care of the compass 
in the binnacle. 
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With the exception of this contretems , 
everything appeared to go on satisfactorily 
on board. Mrs. Weldon, reassured by 


and the child quite understood that he 
must not interrupt his old friend in his new 
duties. 



‘A light shadow glided stealthily along the deck.” 


Dick’s confidence, had regained much of 
her wonted calmness, and was besides ever 
supported by a sincere religious spirit. She 
and Dick had many a long conversation 
together. The ingenuous lad was always 
ready to take the kind and intelligent lady 
into his counsel, and day by day would 
point out to her on the chart the registers 
he made as the result of his dead reckoning; 
he would then try and satisfy her that under 
the prevailing wind there could be no 
doubt they must arrive at the coast of 
South America: moreover, he said that, 
unless he was much mistaken, they should 
sight the land at no great distance from 
Valparaiso. 

Mrs. Weldon had, in truth, no reason to 
question the correctness of Dick’s repre¬ 
sentations ; she owned that, provided the 
wind remained in the same favourable 
quarter, there was every prospect of their 
reaching land in safety; nevertheless at 
times she could not resist the misgiving 
that would arise when she contemplated 
what might be the result of a change of 
wind or a breaking of the weather. 

With the lightheartedness that belonged 
to his age, Jack soon fell back into his 
accustomed pursuits, and was to be seen 
merrily running over the deck or romping 
with Dingo. At times, it is true, he 
missed the companionship of Dick; but his 
mother made him comprehend that now that 
Dick was captain, his time was too much 
occupied to allow him any leisure for play, 


The negroes performed their work with 
intelligence, and seemed to make rapid 
progress in the art of seamanship. Tom 
had been unanimously appointed boatswain, 
and took one watch with Bat and Austin, 
the alternate watch being discharged by 
Dick himself with Hercules and Actaeon. 
One of them steered, so that the other 
two were free to watch at the bows. As a 
general rule Dick Sands managed to remain 
at the wheel allnight; five or six hours’ sleep 
in the daytime sufficed for him, and during 
the time when he was lying down he en¬ 
trusted the wheel to Tom or Bat, 
who under his instructions had become 
very fair helmsmen. Although in these 
unfrequented waters there was little 3[j 
chance of running foul of any other 
vessel, Dick invariably took the pre¬ 
caution of lighting his signals, carry¬ 
ing a green light to starboard and a 
red light to port. His exertions, how¬ 
ever, were a great strain upon him, 
and sometimes during the night his 
fatigue would induce a heavy drowsi¬ 
ness, and he steered, as it were, by 
instinct more than by attention. 

On the night of the 13th he was so 
utterly worn-out that he was obliged c c 
to ask Tom to relieve him at the helm 
whilst he went down for a few hours’ 
rest. Actseon and Hercules remained on 
watch on the forecastle. 

The night was very dark ; the sky was 
covered -with heavy clouds that had formed 


in the chill evening air, and the sails on. 
the topmasts were lost in the obscurity- 
At the stem, the lamps on either side of the 
binnacle cast a faint reflection on the metal 
mountings of the wheel, leaving the deck 
generally in complete darkness. 

Towards three o’clock in the morning: 
Tom was getting so heavy with sleepiness 
that he was almost unconscious. Hi-s eye r 
long fixed steadily on the compass, losfc 
its power of vision, and he fell into a doze 
from which it would require more than a. 
slight disturbance to arouse him. 

Meantime a light shadow glided steal¬ 
thily along the deck. Creeping gradually 
up to the binnacle, Hegoro put down some¬ 
thing heavy that he had brought in his hand- 
He stole a keen and rapid glance atthedialof; 
the compass, and made his way hae&r* 
unseen and unheard, as he had come. 

Almost immediately afterwards Tehee 
awakened from his slumber. His eye fell 
instinctively on tbe compass, and he sa wki a 
moment that the ship was out of her proper- 
course. By a turn of the helm he brought: 
her head to what he supposed to be the 
east. But he was mistaken. During his 
brief interval of unconsciousness a pieoe of 
iron had been deposited beneath the mag¬ 
netic needle, which by this means had been: 
diverted thirty degrees to the right, and, 
instead of pointing due north, inclined far 
towards north-east. 

Consequently it came to pass that the 
Pilgrim, supposed by her young com¬ 
mander to be making good headway due 
east, was in reality, under the brisk north¬ 
west breeze, speeding along towards tha 
south-east. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BTJILDIHG OE THE SWALLOW; 

OB, HOW TO MAKE A BOAT. 

(Continued from page 15(X) 

T he notches required in each rib are zs 
follows, commencing at g 3 :—(ljin.,) 2 &bl b 
( l?in.,) 3in., (1-fin.,) £in., (l|in. A,) |in. v 
(l|in.,) 2in., (l|in.,) 2jin., (l^in.,) l-J-in. 
the keelson, and the same on the other side. 
Tlie notch marked A will be noticed farther on 
when the time comes for fixing the laths. This 
section must be firmly screwed to the keelson at 
3ft. from the bows. A seat is also required 
across it, and the remarks made about the amid- 
ship seat will apply to this, except that, per¬ 
haps, this should be made the stronger one, as a 
hole of l^in. diameter will be required in its 
exact centre if it is desired to use Sie boat for 
sailing. 

Fjg.6 

Sect/on on L/ne.L J of Flan, 
hn.=NFI 



& Keelson 
WT&Kee,7 

Centres of curves. s Screws for bolting ribs together. 
2 2 Gunwales. 


The other and last section, i J, of Figs. 6 and 
8, is to be placed at a distance of 3ft. aft of th© 
amidships, and should be made of two oak rib& 
of the shape shown in Fig. 6. 
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•which should be fin. thick, and not less than 
1 Jin. wide in the weakest place. The notches re¬ 
quired are—(ljin..) 2|in., (ljin.,) 2Jin., (l|in.,) 
- 5 ^in., (ljin. a,) lfxn., (liin.,) lfin., (l|in.,) 
:2^in., (ljin.,) 3in. keelson, and on the other 
Tib the same. 

A small triangular piece of Jin. oak should be 
fixed at the upper end of the stem-post, to which 
■the two upper laths and the gunwales may after¬ 
wards be lixed. The shape and size are shown 
at M in Fig 8, to be given next week. 

About thirty-five hours will now have been 
«pent in the building of the boat, and a casual 
observer would not be justified in asking what 
was being made, for the shape of the boat has 
now become apparent. 

In order to prevent any mishap during the 
building it is advisable to screw a strip of deal 
across from side to side of each section, and 
These strips can also be used for adjusting the 
position of ea.ch section, for if a small hole is 
ibored in the exact centre of each strip as 


any desired shape, which it will always afterwards 
retain. 

The laths No. 5 will require boiling or steam¬ 
ing, and when perfectly flexible are to be tied 
firmly in their places and screwed up when dry. 
Nos. 6 and 7 are to be treated the same, but No. 
7 should not go quite to the bow end of the boat, 
being cut off and secured about half way between 
the section g h and the bows. The stern-end 
also of this lath is to be screwed up to the stern- 
post near the point marked d on Fig. 2. 

The laths must be fixed one on each side 
alternately, or otherwise there is a danger of 
warping the boat. When the laths are all firmly 
screwed up in their notches the gunwales and 
ribs must be bent on. The gunwales should 
be well steamed, especially the bow ends, and then 
lashed on to the outside of the two top laths, but 
not screwed on yet. 

The ribs, of which there are twelve, are of the 
same strength and material as the laths, and are 
placed three in each partition of the boat. 



Fig. 7. —Showing the interior and framework of the boat. The footboards 
are removed in order to show keelson. 


••well as in the bows and stern, and a small 
wooden peg be placed in each hole, it can be 
•easily seen if the sections are in their proper 
positions, for if they are so the pegs will be in a 
straight line, and if not one or other of the 
sections will require adjusting until they are so. 

The wood for the laths, keel, and gunwales 
will now be required ; these, of course, will be 
•obtained from a builder or sawyer. 

Elm is the best wood of which to make the 
laths, as it is capable of being bent into almost 
*any shape when steamed ; in fact it will be 
found as well also to make the keel and gun¬ 
wales of elm, and if this be decided on the cost 
•of the material and sawing of the laths, etc., 
will be 10s. 

The lengths for the laths will be—six, 13ft. 
long; six, 12ft. 6in. long; and ten, 9ft. long; 
•all 1 jin. wide and Jin. thick. These must ail 
be planed on the one side and the edges. 

The keel should be sawn lift: 3in. long, fin. 
wide, and 2in. deep, and afterwards planed, the 
bow end being cut to suit the curve of the bows, 
and the stern end to the bend of the stern. 

The gunwales are each 12ft. 6in. long, and 
lin. square, and are planed on three sides. 

The next process in the building of the boat 
is characterised by its heat, and in fact is some¬ 
what similar to working in a vapour bath, for 
as each of the ribs and laths requires to be boiled 
tender and flexible before it is possible to fix 
them, the nature of the work can better be 
imagined than described. Fig. 7, which is 
engraved from a photograph, wiil give a general 
idea of the position of the laths and ribs, as well 
.as of the interior of the boat. 

The first three long laths on either side can 
be screwed into their places without steaming; 
before fixing them it is, however, advisable to 
pencil their places on the bows. The divisions 
will be as follows, but it must be remembered 
that notches are not needed to be cut in the 
stern-post, as the end of each lath is bevelled oil 
before being screwed up. Beginning at the top . 
-of the stern-post, c, Fig. 2, we have (Ifin.,) 
:2fin., (Ifin.,) 1 Jin., (Ifin.,) 1-gin., (Ifin.,) 
Ifin., (Ifin.,) 2Jin. lower face of keelson, and 
•on the other side the same. 

The fourth lath of each side need not be 
steamed, as it is a short one of 6ft. 3in., reaching 
•only from the notches a of section i j across the 
midship section to the notch A of section g h. 

The steaming process of which we now have 
meed can be conducted in a laundry or washhouse 
boiler, and consists of boiling the wood until it 
is quite soft and flexible, when it can be bent to 


Beginning at the bow end, the first three are 
cut in half and screwed at equal distances on 
each side of the keelson. The three between the 
section G H and the amidships, as well as the 
three between the amidships and section i J, are 
in single lengths reaching from the inside of the 
top lath on the one side, inside the laths and 
outside the keelson, or rather sunk Jin. into it, 
and then on top the other side, keeping inside 
the laths to the top lath. 

A screw is driven through the rib into each 
lath, and the rib is firmly screwed to the keelson, 
the notch above it being afterwards filled up 
and planed level with the keelson. 

The three ribs at the stern cannot be *put in 
whole, and will require a certain amount of 
scheming to make them bend and fit in their 
proper places. The ends of the ribs must be 
cut off level with the top laths. The screws 
which hold the rib ends to the top lath are only 
temporary, forafter the canvas has been stretched 
on, and the gunwales screwed into their places, 
they must be removed and longer and stronger 
ones driven through rib, lath, and canvas into 
the gunwales. 

The two rowlocks can be made by a black¬ 
smith, and it would be well if a rowlock could 
be borrowed as a pattern from which he can 
work. 

The gunwales must be strengthened to re¬ 
ceive the rowlocks at the place k, k, k, k, on 
Fig. 8, and after the manner shown at k , Fig. 4, 
with oak strips screwed on to the gunwales, and 
an iron plate top and bottom to prevent the 
holes being worn. The position of the row- 
locks is 18in. from the centre of the seat. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

How to Make and Work One. 

M any boys liaye an erroneous idea that a 
telegraph is a veiy complicated and ex¬ 
pensive thing, but I think that when my 
readers learn how I made mine for a few pence 
they will all be eager to make one for them¬ 
selves. 

To do this, first take a piece of wood (cut as 
shown in Fig. 1), say four inches high, three 
inches broad, and half an inch thick ; then take, 
another piece the same breadth, the same thick¬ 
ness, and about six inches long. Fix these two 


pieces together thus, 




In the upright 


piece cut a groove about three-sixteenths of an 
inch deep, and about one inch long and half an 
inch broad. Now get a piece of iron wire—say 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter and about 1J 
inches long—and bend it into the shape of a 
horseshoe. Then you must buy some copper 
wire covered with silk—which can be got at 
most places where model telegraphs are sold— 
and wind it evenly round the iron wire, leaving 
a little over at each end thus, 

Fix this in the groove made in the wood, leaving 
the ends of the copper wire outside. Next take 
a piece of watch-spring one inch long, straighten 
it, then bore a hole about two-thirds of the -way 
up. It will require great care in boring, or the 
spring will split. The best way to do this is 
to hold the spring over a candle or lamp until 
it is red-hot, wdien you can lay it on a piece of 
iron or stone, and with your "bradawl punch a 
hole large enough for a pin to go in, but not 
so as to allow the head to pass through. 
Rub the one end of the spring with the one side 
of a magnet, and the other end with the other 
side. Then fix this with a pin (in the manner 
shown in Fig. 1) where a b is your piece of 



Fig. 1. 


spring, and c d e your wire bent into the shape 
of a magnet. Fix the ends of the covered wire 
as shown at g g, uncovering the hooked parts. 
The receiver is then finished. 

The next thing to be considered is the mani¬ 
pulator, or sender, of which Fig. 2 is a draw- 



Fig. 2. 

ing, where A is a piece of wood three inches 
square and half an inch thick ; b b' tivo pieces 
of thin copper or brass, about three inches long, 
with the ends turned round so as to form a 
hook at D d'. The other ends are also bent up¬ 
wards, so that they will touch e, a cross-bar 
of brass fitted into the wood at each end. C c' 
are two hooks of brass, the one, c, connected 
with e by a piece of copper wire, the other c' 
having a piece of copper wire attached, which 
runs below the two keys b r/, so that when 
either is pressed down it will touch the copper 
wire. 

The last part to be made is the battery. This 
is made of a piece of zinc and a piece of sheet- 
copper, each about one inch wide and two inches 
long, with tw T o pieces of wood an inch and a 
quarter long, a quarter of an inch thick, and 
the same breadth, between the copper and zinc. 
Two elastic bands must then be placed over the 
projecting ends of the wood, holding all together. 
Fix two pieces of copper wire, one to the copper 
plate and one to the zinc, which two wires are 
to be connected with the two hooks c and o'. 
Then place your battery in a solution of salt 
and water. 

Join the end of one of your telegraph wires 
with G, and the other end to p, and join the 
other wire at g' and d', and the telegraph is 
complete. 
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Now we will come to the working of the 
telegraph, which requires practice, as you will 
have to learn the different signs for each letter. 
By pressing the left-hand key of the manipu¬ 
lator, you will find that the needle of the 
receiver points towards the line, and vice, vcrsd. 
Below is the alphabet. 

A.-, B-..., C —D—.. , E., 

F. . —. G-., H. .. ., I.., J.-, 

K— . —, L. —.., M-, N — . , 

O-, P.-., Q-.—, R. —., 

5.. .,T— ,U... —,V... —, W-., 

X — . . —, Y —.-, Z -.. 

1.-, 2. .-, 3. . .-, 

4.. .. —, 5., 6 — ...., 7-..., 

Therefore, to write “ And,” press the right- 
hand key first, then the left, and you have A ; 
for the N, the left first and the right after. 
The I) is made by pressing the left key once 
and the right twice. 

Henry O’Connor. 



CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 

(Continued from page 143.) 

In addition to the four openings which we 
have explained, the following deserve to be men¬ 
tioned :— 

The English game, 1, P e4, P e5. 2, P c3. 

,, French „ 1, P e4, P c6. 

,, Sicilian ,, 1, P e4, P c5. 

,, Vienna ,, 1, P e4, P e5. 2, 0 c3. 

,, Dutch ,, 1, P d4, P f5. 

„Russian defence, 1, P e4, P e5. 2, 0 f3, 0 f6. 

,, Eianchetto 1, P e4, P g6. 

Gambits are openings in which a player early 
in the game sacrifices a pawn ; this pawn then 
is called the Gambit pawn ; such are— 

The Gambit of the 0 :1, P e4, P e5 ; 2, P f4, 
P f4 ; 3, 0 f3. 

The Gambit of the N : 1, P e4, P e5 ; 2, P f4, 
Pf4 ; 3, N c4. 

The Gambit of the L : 1, P d4, P d5 ; 2, P c4. 

The Scotch Gambit: 1, P e4, P e5 ; 2, 0 f3, 
O cG ; 3, P d4. 

The Muzio Gambit, or, as it is now called, the 
Polerio Gambit : 1, P e4, P e5 ; 2, P f4, P f4 ; 
3, 0 f3, P g5 ; 4, N c4, P g4 ; 5, K gl, M fl, 
P f3. 

The Allgaier Gambit : 1, P e4, P e5 ; 2, P f4, 
P f4 ; 3, 0 f3, P go ; 4, P h4, P g4 ; 5, 0 g5. 

The Kieseritzky Gambit: The same moves 
except 5, 0 e5. 

The Cunningham Gambit: 1, P e4, P e5 ; 2, 
P f4, P f4 ; 3, 0 f3, N e7 ; 4, N c4, N h4f; 5, 
P g3. 

The From Gambit : 1, P f4, P e5. 

Among the gambits is one which, during the 
fifty years of its existence, has been much ana¬ 
lysed—namely :— 

Game No. 4. 

The Evans Gambit. 

■White. Black. 

1, P e2—e4 P e7—e5 

2, 0 gl—f3 0 b8—c6 

3, N fl—c4 N f8—c5 

4, P b2—b4 

This move, P to b4, constitutes the gambit, 


named after its inventor, W. D. Evans, who 
died in 1872, at the age of 82. 



Black can now take the P b4 with N, or play 
the N to b6. If the 0 would take the P b4, 
then the 0 f3 would take the P e5 and attack 
the P f7. If 4, N c5 x b4, then we say the 
gambit is accepted; if N c5—bG, then the 
gambit is refused (or declined). 

The following Evans Gambit was pi ayed between 
the celebrities Staunton and Cochrane. (The 
short notation will now be understood by be- 


ginners.) 






4, 

Nb4, 

16, P e5 

Pd5 

5, Pc3 


N a5 

17, N d3 

0 f5 

S K gl 



18, Lb4 

Nd8 

|m& 


N b6 

19, L bl 

Lh5 

7, Pd4 


Pd4 

20, 0 g3 

0 g3 

8, 0 d4 


0 d4 

21, P fg3 

N a5 

9, Pd4 


Pd6 

22, N f5 


10, P a4 


Pc6 

(Black must not take 

11. P a5 


Nc7 

the N f5 with 

N c8, 

(If PT a5. then 11, 

for the L bl 

would 

N f7t, K f7 ; 

12, L i 

take the P 

b7 and 

h5f, and 13, 

L a5.) i 

win.) 


12, L b3 


Le7 

22 

, Nb6 

13, N a3 


Lf6 

23, L b4 

Lg5 

14, O c3 


Lg6 

24, N c8 

Mc8 

15, 0 e2 


0 li6 

25, P e6 

Pe6 


and White gives mate in eight moves. 

Next week we will show the diagram and the 
moves. Meanwhile you may try to discover 
the solution. (All the moves are checks.) 



ODDS AND ENDS. 


Solution of Knight’s Tour. 

(See our last Number.) 

My pony, in spite of my chidings, 

Is as skittish and shy as can be ; 

Not Yorkshire with all its three Pddings 
Is half such a shier as he. 

I wish he -were stronger and larger, 

For in truth I must candidly own, 

He is far the most moderate charger 

In this land of high chargers I’ve known. 

Answers to Rebus, Proverb, etc. 

Pictorial Proverb (p. 16).—“ Un bon averti 
en vaut deux.” 

Rebus (p. 32).—Nap-pole-on. 

Gi'aminatical query (p. 32).—A full stop. 

-- 4 -^- 

Curious Coincidence. 

The Duke of Orleans (Egalite), born at Paris, 
October 6th, 1773, and married in 1809, was 
offered the French crow r n on August 7th, 1830 ; 
and ascended the throne as Louis Philippe on 
the 9th of the same month. His abdication 
took place in 1848, when he fled to England 


under the assumed, and not uncommon, name 
of Smith. It is a curious fact that the dates of 
his birth and marriage added to the date of his 
accession to the exalted position of ‘ ‘ King of the 
French,” gives the year of his downfall and tko 
flight of “ Mr. Smith.” 


Accession. 

1830 

1830 


1 l 

H 7 

3 

c3 

to 1 

ci x 

1 o 

^ 9 

Abdication. 

1848 

| 1848 


A TRAGIC STORY. 


(Continued from page 1G0.) 



Chap. III .—Both Willy and the carpenter 
thought the first kennel would be large 
enough, but now the dog pretends he can’t 
get into the second one, and howls outside 
instead, a species of nocturnal music which 
the neighbours somehow fail to appreciate. 



Chap. IV .—Who could have thought that 
when simply taken out for exercise he 
would have displayed so remarkable a talent 
for discovering something besides papers in 
the “brief bag” of Mr. Gruff, of the 
square !—and such a cross old gentleman, 
too, at the best. 

(To be concluded.) 
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A. M.—We have in preparation an illustrated article 
on tortoises, and hope shortly to find space for it. 

W. Wells.— We have already fully described how to 
play “Paper Chase” (see Vol. I., pages 105 and 122). 

W. B.—Engine-making will be treated in due time. 

J. S. (Brigliouse.)—Your companions are scarcely so 
wise as they imagine. Had they possessed the slight¬ 
est knowledge of such matters, they would have 
known that the “ picture they think a mere fill-up ” 
was the most expensive item in the whole paper. 
Had they to pay for it they would probably find that 
it would absorb their united pocket-money for a very 
long time to come. 

F. W. B.—You have been misinformed. Aniseed is 
useless for pigeons. 

Bookworm (Leyton).—The British Museum Library 
originated with a grant by Parliament in 1753 of 
£20,000 to the daughters of Sir Hans Sloane in pay¬ 
ment for his fine library and other collections. In 
1757 George ir presented the Old Royal Library ; and 
many important additions have been given and 
bequeathed to it since. It was first placed in Mon¬ 
tague House, and afterwards removed to the present 
building. The great reading-room, erected by Syd¬ 
ney Smirke, was opened in 1857. It affords accom¬ 
modation for 300 readers, and contains upwards of 
80,000 volumes, a number which is constantly in¬ 
creasing. 

G. F. (Aberdeen.)—The Draughts from Bohn's “Hand¬ 
book of Games*’ is not published separately. You 
might find the following useful: “Chess and 
Draughts,” published by Ward and Lock at Is. ; 
“ Draughts,” by Dean and Son, 6d. ; and “Draughts,” 
published by Routledge, 6d. These contain all that 
is needed by the beginner. The older books, by 
Sturges and others, are scarce, or out of print. 

H. A. H. (Bristol.)—White takes man on square 7, and 
becomes a king. Before the king can move, blaoic 
must move (see rules). In Polish Draughts the men 
move backwards and forwards ; in English Draughts 
the men move only forward, and the king, when 
crowned, must remain on his king square till a move 

; has been made on the other side.- 

E. M. (Manchester.)—Your solution is quite right. 
Thanks. 

W. H. A. T.—You will find football treated in our 
last volume, and we shall have more to say about it 
from time to time. 2. You had better first decide 
under what rules you wish to play. The “Rugby” 
and “Association” games are quite distinct. 

J. W. F. (Bury St. Edmunds.)—As to your first ques¬ 
tion, whether in “Hare and Hounds the hares or 
foxes may separate and proceed on different tracks,” 
we answer, No. In regard to your second, whether 
“ they may hide before their scent is exhausted, pro¬ 
vided they ‘lay scent’ to their hiding-place,” we 
should say Yes, if they can run no farther. 

W. J. (Glasgow.)—For your gold-fish, provide cold 
water only ; they do not need animal food ; to purify 
the water, dip some out from time to time, and let 
it splash back again from a height. 

'Possum (Woodbridge).—Your books are quite correct. 
The shell of the snail does grow, or rather is continu¬ 
ally enlarged by deposition of fresh matter round the 
edge. 

Inquirer (Islington).—1. What " water - lizards ” ? 
None inhabit England. 2. Young gold-fish usually 
cost from 2d. to 6d. each. 3. The globes are sold 
according to measurement, and the price may vary 
with the dealer. You can easily inquire for yourself 
at two or three shops, as there are many in London. 

E. T. P. (Ludlow.)—Catch ycur beetle for yourself next 
year, if it inhabits your district. Stag-beetles 
swarm in some places, and are totally absent from 
others. 

F. M. (Islington.)—1. You have no business to allow 
the decaying leaves. You can remove the pupre if 
you do not treat them roughly. 2. You will find all 
the information you require as to the proper sea¬ 
sons, etc., in the articles on Pupa-digging which 
appeared in our last volume. 

T. Chalmers (Dunedin, N.Z.)—We regret to say that 
no such book is in existence. The Rev. J. G. Wood 
tells us that he has been collecting material for 
years, and may possibly be tempted to publish one 
of these days. 

C. J. R. (Westminster.)—For most offices, no. It lacks 
freedom and decision. 
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l r . X.—You are quite correct. It was evidently a slip 
of the pen. The Great Eastern has not been at 
Sheerness for years.; she is, or was very recently, at 
Milford Haven. 

G. W. Y. (Edinburgh.) — The story has already been 
reprinted, and may be obtained at our office for 
3s. 6d. It would hardly be fan*, therefore, to occupy 
our pages with old matter for the sake of gratifying 
simply a few readers. 

G. H. T., A. II., and Others.—We can hardly spare the 
Bpace here now to tell you how to construct your 
aquarium, but the whole subject is ably treated iii a 
series of illustrated articles which have been specially 
written for us by Rev. J. G. Wood, and for which we 
hope to find space at the proper season. 

F. W. (Islington.)—Write to the New Zealand Emi¬ 
gration Agency, Victoria Chambers, Westminster, 
S.W. 

A. M. T.—We do not recommend rollers. They are 
dangerous, and do not help the good skater at all. 
Articles on figure-skating will appear in our columns 
as soon as we get a little ice. We are glad to receive 
your opinions, but then you must not forget that 
others write to us who take the directly opposite 
views. 

Inquisitive (Chester). — The articles, “Youthful 
Honours Bravely Won,” appeared in Nos. 1 and 7 
of the last volume. 

A. S. (Brighton.)—Wholly a matter of taste. We have 
even heard the top of the Monument suggested ! 

E. W.—A question of weight merely. 

N. W.—There are several inexpensive handbooks pub¬ 
lished on the horse and its management, as well as 
others of a more elaborate kind. 

Magna Charta.— 1. You will have seen that the sug¬ 
gestion hiis been attended to. 2. Above the average 
for your age. 

E. P. C. (Forest Hill.)—All the back numbers are kept 
in stock, and any bookseller can obtain them tor 
you, or you yourself can procure them at the office. 
No extra charge is made for them. “ Amateur carpen¬ 
tering ” is a subject that will doubtless receive atten¬ 
tion in due course. 

Manx C.—Not quite decided yet; but any way, there 
will be a capital ordinary number. 

J. C.— Even if your writing were good enough, your 
spelling most certainly is not. 

“ Lawyer ” writes, in reference to a recent query: 
“The Act your correspondent, J. Hobbs, refers to is 
41 and 42 Vic. c 12, 'The Threshing-machine Act.’ ” 
“ Sol Clerk” (Whitehaven) also kindly sent a copy 
of the Act in question. 

A. B. C. (Devizes.)—To give specimens to be copied 
would be largely to defeat the object of the competi¬ 
tion. We wish competitors to use their own brains, 
and then the greater variety the better. 

A. J. (Russell Square.)—The Boy’s Own Paper is 
issued to the wholesale trade and for the country 
booksellers on Tuesday afternoon, for supply to their 
customers by Wednesday, and to the London retail 
dealers and the public on the latter day. Possibly 
some of the “ trade ” may try near London to get 
their supply into the shops by Tuesday night, and 
this we are powerless to avert. Our arrangements 
are framed to put all towns on the same footing in 
point of time, and let the boys of England obtain 
the paper simultaneously. 

PONGO (Brighton).—1. You could probably buy the 
squibs at half the price. Firework making, except 
on a large scale, is both expensive and dangerous. 
Better let it alone altogether. 2. Writing fairly 
good. 

S. M. (Bradford.)—We will endeavour to give some 
instructions on bookbinding soon, but have too 
many current subjects to deal with just now to 
promise as to the when. 

j.—All are incumbents and ministers. The rector has 
the great tithes, and may be a layman. The vicar 
is always a clergyman, and is paid by the small 
tithes. 

E. C. writes from Woohvich : “ Does your correspon¬ 
dent * Scotia ’ mean by the ‘ Inland Licence Depart¬ 
ment,’ a branch of the Inland Revenue? If so, lie could 
obtain particulars from ‘ A Guide to Employment in 
the Civil Service,’ published by Cassell.” 

“Anchor,” and Others.—Your Monthly Part is all 
right; the fault was with the printers in accidentally 
including-in the index a number belonging to the 
subsequent part. The mistake was detected, and 
remedied after a certain number had been printed. 

Old Postage Stamps.— We have already replied to 
several correspondents in regard to the use of old 
stamps. The hint contained in a letter that has just 
reached us may also be useful. Thus C. J. Holtow 
writes from Stoke Hall, Stoke-upon-Trent: “ The 
stamps are sent to some London institution—I do not 
know which—and they are then forwarded from there 
to the Japanese, who buy them for decorating their 
houses, etc.. I am now collecting some for a lady 
for this purpose, and should be very glad of any that 
may be sent to me.” We should have been very glad 
to learn what particular London institution is re¬ 
ferred to, as we have never met with any such. 

Forecastle Bill.—You would learn your business 
better as an apprentice than as a midshipman. The 
premium depends upon circumstances; 3ome ship¬ 
owners charge none at all. To become an “en¬ 
gineer,” you must know your trade, and have passed 
an examination. 


W. A. J., and Others.—Scarcely a matter of sufficient 
general interest to occupy , our space, especially as 
the newspapers deal with it at the time. 

A Mother (Bradford).—1. In the case of death, and 
with orolinary correspondents, it is usually considered 
sufficient answer to send a memorial card. 2. The 
other paper is far advanced in preparation, and will, 
appear almost immediately. 

E. J. KARN.— Delamotte’s “Primer of the Art of 
Illumination” (Lockwood, 9s.) is the best treatise 
on that subject we know of. Write to the publisher 
for a list. 

A Reader.— The white spots come upon your nails 
because, the vascular surface underneath being 
attached to the horny texture of the nail, by knocks 
and other causes the nail sometimes separates in 
small patches from the membrane below, .and be¬ 
comes dry and opaque. Have you a habit of tapping 
your nails ? If so, the' remedy is literally in your 
own hands ; if not, we know of.none. 

R. R. F. and J. P.—Microscopes range in price from 
,7s. 6d. upwards. You could get a very fair instru¬ 
ment for a guinea ; and the student’s binocular for 
£5 is really a splendid instrument. 

Dominie.— Get Chambers’s Latin Exercises (Elemen¬ 
tary), price Is. 6d. It can be ordered of any book¬ 
seller. 

Malcolm Frere.— 1. We are not aware of any treatise 
on the grocery trade, but a journal entitled the 
“Grocer” is devoted to the interests of the trade. 
2. Write to Air. Wood, 74, Cheapside, about the 
magic lantern slides and book of instruction. 

Phcenix. —Leave your ferns in the ground during the 
winter. It will tend to preserve them if you litter 
them over with straw r during frosty weather. Take 
the geraniums up, and hang them root upwards in a 
dark dry place where frost will not penetrate. 

Don Carlos.— We very much sympathise with you in 
the affection of your eyes; the best course would be 
for you to consult some surgeon or respectable 
optician as to the practicability of wearing the sort 
of spectacles you describe. 

App. Architect.— For works on building, carpentry, 
etc., write to Lockwood and Co., 7, Stationers’ Hai3 
Court, London. 

M. J. D.—The proper form of commencing a letter 
from a lad of sixteen to a man of twenty-six, would 
be, “ Dear Sir,’’ or “ Dear Air. A—.” 

Sulky Bill.— 1. Oil of turpentine will take grease stains 
out of paper, and a solution of oxalic or tartaric acid 
will remove ink blots; but, as your book has been 
dropped in the mud, we fear the case is hopeless. 
2. Gold-leaf is used for gilding the edges of books. 

IT. R. E.—Instructions for making an iEolian harp 
would require more space than we can spare here. 

TONY.— 1. There is no way of extracting gold from the 
ore without the use of special apparatus. 2. The 
value of your piece of gold quartz depends entirely 
upon the amount of gold in it. 

William Rose.— 1. The subjects in the Lower Grade 
for Civil Service Examinations are Handwriting, 
Orthography, Arithmetic, History, Geography, Book¬ 
keeping, Digesting Returns into Summaries, Index¬ 
ing (or Docketing, i.e.. making a precis of the con¬ 
tents of documents), English Composition, and Copy¬ 
ing Manuscript. For other situations, special sub¬ 
jects are given, the particulars of which are usually 
advertised. 2. Geometry is never required except in 
rare cases where a draughtsman is wanted. Full 
particulars will be supplied on application to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Cannon Row, 
S.W. 

Water.—O rganic impurities in water are usually de¬ 
tected by adding to the suspected water a very pale 
pink solution of permanganate of potash, slightly 
acidulated with sulphuric acid. Organic matter will 
discharge the colour. Nothing definite, however, 
can be learned without a proper examination con¬ 
ducted by a competent analyst. 

J. B. S. T.—We are afraid that, under the circum¬ 
stances, you have no chance of entering the army as 
an officer. Y"ou certainly would not be allowed to 
keep your parentage and place of birth secret. 

J. W. Knott.— “The Sailor’s Sea Book,” by James 
Greenwood, published by Lockwood, London, at 2s., 
is, w r e think, the sort of book you w r ant. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 

One of the heads of an important branch of the 
Telegraphic Department of the G. P. O. in Scotland 
WTites : “ Out of a staff of 84 lads under my charge no 
fewer than 63 take the paper in weekly numbers, while 
5 take it in monthly parts.” We heartily thank our 
friend for all the interest he has shown in the matter. 

A London boy writes from Higligate: “ Quite half 
the boys of the last school I was at, the Birmingham 
Grammar School, took in your paper. At the end of 
the half the head master. Rev. E. F. AI. Macarthy, M.A., 
spoke in high terms of it, and gave his full approval to 
the boys reading it.” 

The principal of a school in Folkestone -writes to 
express his genuine admiration for our paper. “Some 
fifty copies,” he adds, “ come into my school—by no 
means a large one—every week. The paper supplies a 
real want, and I am delighted to find it meeting with, 
such success.” 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 

A TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD. 


By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Lifeboat,” “ Post Haute,” etc. 


CHAPTER XII.—VICTORY ! 


B ut before that winter closed—ay, be¬ 
fore it began—a great victory was 
gained, which merits special mention here. 
Let us retrace our steps a little as regards 
time. 

One morning, while Ian Macdonald was 
superintending the preparation of break¬ 
fast in some far-away part of the western 
wilderness, and Michel Roll in was cutting 
firewood, Victor Ravenshaw came rushing 
into camp with the eager announcement 


Ian has his wish—and more I 



































that he had soon the footprints of an 
enormous grizzly bear ! 

At any time such news would have stirred 
the blood of Ian, but at that time, when 
the autumn was nearly over, and hope had 
almost died in the breast of our scholastic 
backwoodsman, the news burst upon him 
with the thrilling force of an electric shock. 

“ Now, Ian, take your gun and go in and 
win,” said Victor with enthusiasm, for the 
youth had been infected with Rollin’s spirit 
of gallantry. 

“You see,” Rollin had said to Victor 
during a confidential tete-a-tete , “ ven a 
lady is in de case ve must bow de head. 
Ian do lov your sister. Ver goot. Your 
sister do vish for a bar-claw collar. Ver 
goot. Veil, de chance turn up at last—von 
grizzly bar do appear. Who go shot ’im P 
Vy, Ian, certaintly. Mai?, it is pity he am 
so ’bominibly bad shot! ” 

Victor, being an unselfish fellow, at once 
agreed to this ; hence his earnest advice 
that Ian should take his gun and go in and 
win. But Ian shook his head. 

“ My dear boy,” he said, with a sigh, 
“ it’s of no use my attempting to shoot a 
bear, or anything else. I don’t know what 
can be wrong with my vision, I can see as 
clear and as far as the best of you, and 
I’m not bad, you’ll allow, at following up 
a trail over hard ground; but when it comes 
to squinting along the barrel of a gun I’m 
worse than useless. It’s my belief that if 
I took aim at a haystack at thirty yards 
I’d miss it. ISTo, Vic, I must give up the 
idea of shooting altogether.” 

“ What! have you forgotten the saying, 
‘Faint heart never won fair lady’?” ex¬ 
claimed Victor, in surprise. 

“Nay, lad, my memory is not so short 
as that, neither is my heart as faint as you 
seem to think at. I do intend to go in and 
win, but I shall do it after a fashion of my 
©wn, Vic.” 

Rollin, who came up at the moment and 
flung a bundle of sticks on the fire, de¬ 
manded to know what “ vas the vashion ” 
referred to. 

“ That X won’t tell you at present, 
boys,” said Ian; “but, if you have any 
regard for me, you’ll make me a solemn 
promise not in any way to interfere with 
me or my plans unless you see me in actual 
and imminent danger of losing my life.” 

“ Jus’ so,” said Rollin, with a nod, “ ve 
vill not step in to de reskoo till you is at 
de very last gasp.” 

Having obtained the requisite promise, 
Ian set off with his comrades to examine 
the bear’s track. There could bo but one 
opinion as to the size of the grizzly which 
had made it. As Victor had said, it was 
enormous, and showed that the animal had 
wandered about hither and thither,, as if it 
had been of an undecided temperament. 
Moreover the track was quite fresh. 

Of course there was much eager conver¬ 
sation about it among the friends; carried 
on in subdued tones and whispers, as if 
they feared that the hear might be listen¬ 
ing in n neighbquring bush. , After dis¬ 
cussing the subject in every point of, vie w|* 
and examining the tracks in every light, 
they returned to the camp, at Victor’s 
suggestion, to talk it over more fully, and 
make preparations for the hunt. Ian, 
however, cut short their deliberations by 
reminding his comrades pf their promise, 
and claiming the strict ful§lment of it. 

“If this thing is to be undertaken by 
me,” he said, “I must,-liftvo it all my own. 
way and do. tlie thing entirely by myself.” . 

“ Nobody objects to .your having it all 
yeur own way,” retorted Victor, somewhat 
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testily, “but why should you be so secret 
about it? Why not give a fellow some 
sort of idea what your plan is, so that, if 
we can’t have the pleasure of helping you, 
we may at least enjoy the comfort of 
thinking about- it ? ” 

“No, Vic, no. I won’t give yon a bint, 
because my plan is entirely new, and you 
would laugh at it; at least it is new to 
me, for I never heard of its having been 
attempted with grizzlies before, though 
I have heard of it in connection with other 
bears. Besides, I may fail, in which case 
the less that is known about my failure the 
better. Only this much will I say, the 
idea has been suggested to mo by the for¬ 
mation of the land hereabouts. You know 
there is a gap or pass in the rocks just 
ahead of us, through which the bear seems 
to have passed more than once in the 
course of his rambles. Well, that gap is 
the spot where I will make my attempt. 
If you follow me to that gap I will at once 
return to camp and let you manage the 
matter yourselves.” 

“ Well, well, do as you please,” said 
Victor, with a laugh, “ and the sooner you 
set about it the better. Rollin and I will 
ride away some miles in the opposite 
direction and see if we can’t get hold of a 
wild goose for supper.” 

u Ha! perhaps de grizzly vill get hold 
of anoder and a vilder goose for supper,” 
said Rollin, with a shake of his head. 

When his companions had departed, Ian 
Macdonald cleaned his gun carefully and 
loaded with ball; then placing his axe 
in his belt beside his scalping-knife, ho 
proceeded with long and rapid strides 
towards the gap or pass above referred to. 
The bear’s track led through this pass, 
which was a narrow cut, not more than 
thirty feet wide, in a steep rocky ridge 
with which the country at that place was 
intersected for a considerable distance. 
The ridge itself, and the pass by which it 
was divided, were thickly covered with 
trees a T >d dense undergrowth. 

The floor of the pass was level, although 
rugged, and the rocks on either side rose 
in a sheer precipice, so that -whoever 
should attpmpt to penetrate without wings 
to the region beyond must needs go by 
that narrow cut. 

Arrived at the middle of the pass, where 
ifc was narrowest, Ian leant his gun against 
the precipice on one side, took off his coat, 
tucked uo his sleeves, grasped his axe, 
and attacked a mighty tree. Like Ulysses of 
old lie swung the axe with trenchant power 
and skill. Huge chips flew circling round. 
Ere long a goodly tree creaked, groaned, 
and finally fell with a crash upon tho 
ground. It was tough work. Ian heaved 
a sigh of satisfaction and wiped his stream¬ 
ing brow as he surveyed the fallen monarch. 
There was another king of the same size 
near to the opposite precipice, whom he 
felled in the same way. Both monarchs, 
mingled and severely injured their royal 
heads in the middle of the pass, which 
thus became entirely blocked up, for our 
Woodsman had so managed that the trees 
•fell right across it. 

Next, Ian attacked the .united heads, 
and with groat labour hewed a passage 
through them, near to a spot where a large 
boulder lay. Selecting another forest 
king, Ian cut it so that one end of.it fell on 
the boulder. The result of all this hewing 
and guiding, of the falling monarchs was 
that the only available track through the 
pass was a hole about four feet in diameter, 
with a tree, of great weight-, suspended 
above it by the boulder, 


To chop off tho branches and convert 
this latter tree into a log did not take 
long. Neither did ifc take much time or 
exertion to fashion a sort of support, or 
trigger, in the shape of a figure 4, imme¬ 
diately under the log, so as to obstruct 
the hole aforementioned. But to lower 
the log gently from the boulder on to this 
trigger without setting it off was a matter 
of extreme difficulty, requiring groat care 
and much time, for the weight of the log 
was great, and if it should once slip to the 
ground, ten Ian Macdonalds could not 
have raised it up again. It was accom¬ 
plished at last, however, and several addi¬ 
tional heavy logs were leaned upon the 
main one to increase its weight. 

“If he returns this way at all, he will 
come in the evening,” muttered Ian to 
himself, as he sat down on a stump and 
surveyed his handiwork with a smilo of 
satisfaction. “ But perhaps ho may not 
come back till morning, in which case I 
shall have to watch here all night, and 
those impatient geese in the camp will be 
sure to disturb us on the plea that they 
feared I had been killed—bah ! and per¬ 
haps he won’t come at all! ” 

This last idea was not muttered ; it was 
only thought, but the thought banished 
the smile of satisfaction from Ian’s face. 
In a meditative mood ho took up his gun, 
refreshed the priming and slightly chipped 
the flint, so as to sharpen its edge and 
make sure of its striking fire. 

By that time it was long pasfc noon, and 
the hunter was meditating the propriety of 
going to a neighbouring height to view 
the surrounding country, when a slight 
noise attracted his attention. He started, 
cocked his gun, glared round in all direc¬ 
tions, and held his breath. 

The noise was not repeated. Gradually 
the frown of his brows melted; the glare 
of his eyes abated, the tension of his 
muscles was relaxed, and his highly- 
wrought feelings escaped in a long-drawn 
sigh. 

“Pshaw! ’twas nothing. No bear in 
its senses would roam about at such an 
hour, considering the row I have been 
kicking up with hacking and crashing. 
Come, I il go to the top of that crag, and 
have a look round.” 

He put on his coat and belt, stuck his 
axe and knife into the latter, shouldered 
his gun, and went nimbly up the rocky 
ascent on his left. 

Coming out on a clear spot at the crag 
which had attracted him, he could see the 
whole pass beneath him, except the spot 
where his trap had been laid. That portion 
was vexatiously hidden by mi intervening 
clump of bushes. Next moment ho was 
petrified, so to speak, by the sight of ^a 
grizzly bear sauntering slowly down the 
pass as if in the eniovment of an affcornoon 
stroll. * 

a Ko power on earth—except, perhaps, a 
glance from Elsie—could havo unpetrified 
Ian Macdonald, at that moment. He stood 
in the half-crouching attitude of one about 
to spring over the cliff- -absolutely motion¬ 
less—with eyes, mouth, and. nostrils wide 
open, as if to afford free egress to his 
spirit. 

Not until the bear had passed slowly out 
of siglit behind the intervening bushos was 
he.disenchanted. TheD, indeed, he leaped 
up like a startled deer, turned sharp i-ound, 
and bounded back the way he had come, 
with as much caution and as little noise 
as was compatible with such vigorous 
action.... < 

Before he had retraced his steps ten 
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yards, however, he heard a crash! "Well 
did he know what had caused it. His 
heart got into his throat somehow. Swal¬ 
lowing ifc with much difficulty, he ran on, 
but a roar such as was never uttered by 
human lungs almost stopped his circula¬ 
tion. A few seconds brought Ian within 
view of his trap, and what a sight pre¬ 
sented itself! 

A grizzly bear, which seemed to him the 
hugest, as it certainly was at that moment 
the fiercest, that ever roamed the Rocky 
Mountains, was struggling furiously under 
the weight of the‘ponderous tree, with its 
superincumbent load of logs. The monster 
had been caught by the small of the back— 
if such a back can be said to have possessed 
a small of any kind—and its rage, mingled 
•as it must have been with surprise, was 
awful to -witness. 

The whole framework of the ponderous 
trap trembled and shook under the influ¬ 
ence of the animal’s writhings. Heavy 
though it was, the bear shook it so 
powerfully at each spasm of rage, that it 
was plainly too weak to hold him long. In 
the event of his brealdng out, death to the 
trapper was inevitable. 

Ian did not hesitate an instant. His 
•chief fear at the moment was that his 
comrades at the camp might have heard 
the roaring — distant though they were 
from the spot—and might arrive in time to 
spoil, by sharing, his victory. 

Victory ? Another struggle such as that, 
and victory would have rested with the 
bear! Ian resolved to make sure work. 
He would put missing out of the question. 
The tremendous claws that had already 
worked a small pit in the earth reminded 
him of the collar and of Elsie. Leaping for¬ 
ward, he thrust the point of his gun into 
the ear of the infuriated animal and pulled 
the trigger. He was almost stunned by 
the report and roar, together with an 
unwonted shock that sent him reeling 
backward. 

We know not how a good twist-barrelled 
gun would behave if its muzzle were thus 
stopped, but the common Indian gun 
used on this occasion was not meant to 
be thus treated. It was blown to pieces, 
and Ian stood gazing in speechless sur¬ 
prise at the fragment of wood remaining 
in his hand. How far it liqd injured the 
bear he could not tell, but the shot had not 
apparently abated its power one jot, for it 
still heaved upwards in a paroxysm of 
rage, and with such force as nearly to 
overthrow the complex erection that held 
it down. Evidently there was no time to 
lose. 

Ian drew his axe, grasped it with both 
hands, raised himself on tiptoe, and 
brought it down with all his might on the 
bear’s neck. 

The grizzly bear is noted for tenacity of 
life. Ian had not hit the neck-bone. 
Instead of succumbing to the tremendous 
blow, it gave the handle of the axe a vicious 
twist with its paw, which jirked the hunter 
violently to tfie ground. -Before he could 
recover himself, the claws which ho coveted 
so much were deep in his right thigh. His 
presence of mind did nob forsake him 
even then. Drawing his scalping-knife he 
wrenched himself round, and twice buried 
the keen weapon to the haft in the bear’s 
side. 

Just then an unwonted swimming sensa¬ 
tion came over Ian; his great strength 
seemed suddenly to dissipate, and the bear, 
the claw-collar, even Elsie, faded utterly 
from his mind. 

The stars were shining brightly in the 


calm sky, and twinkling with pleasant 
tranquillity down upon his upturned 
countenance when consciousness returned 
to Ian Macdonald. 

“ Ah, Vic ! ” he murmured, with a long 
sad sigh; “I’ve had such a splendid 
dream! ” 

“Come, that’s right, old boy. Here, 
have another mouthful,” said Victor, hold¬ 
ing a tin canto his friend’s lips. “It’s 
only tea, hot and strong, the best thing in 
the world to refresh a wounded man; and 
after such a fight—” 

“What!” exclaimed Ian, starting and 
sitting bolt upright, while he gazed in the 
faces of his two comrades. “Is it true? 
Have I killed the—the—grizzly ? ” 

‘ ‘ Hilled him ! ” exclaimed Victor, rising; 
“ I should think you have.” 

“ Hilled ’im ! ” echoed Rollin. “ You’s 
killed ’im two or tree time over; vy, you’s 
axed ’im, stabbed ’im, shotted ’im, busted 
’im, squashed ’im—ho !—” 

“ Am I much damaged ? ” inquired Ian, 
interrupting, for he felt weak. 

‘ ‘ Oh ! no — noting whatsocomever. 
Only few leetil holes in you’s legs. Be 
bedder in a veek.” 

“Look hero,” said Victor, kneeling be¬ 
side the wounded man and presenting to 
him a piece of wood on which were neatly 
arranged a row of formidable daws. “I 
knew you would like to see them.” 

“How good of you, Vic. It was 
thoughtful of you, and kind. Put them 
down before me—a little nearer—there, 
so.” 

Ian gazed in speechless admiration. It 
was not that he was vain of the achieve¬ 
ment; he was too sensible and unselfish 
for that; but it was such a pleasure to think 
of being able, after all, and in spite of his 
bad shooting, to present Elsie with a set of 
claws that were greatly superior to those 
given to her mother by Louis Lambert 
—the finest, in short, that he had ever 
seen. 


(To be continued .) 



A MEMORABLE HIDE. 

A jIo'no the “pleasures of memory” associated 
with m^ early Lays, few are more grateful 
than those of our winter evenings at lioine, when 
the shutters w-ere closed, and the curtains’ 
drawn, and the fire blazed and crackled in the 
chimney. 

Many of the stories then told by members 
of the happy group were real events which had 
happened in our own family, and were related 
as illustrating a kind and overruling Provi¬ 
dence. I well remember one interesting adven¬ 
ture of liis own which my father told. 

Before he began business, for himself, he was 
engaged.as assistant to another. He was look¬ 
ing forward with some solicitude to the time 
when lie should himself be a master, and,’ after 
the common custom of young men, he had con¬ 
trived to “ fall in love.” In those days business 
was business ; and if the style of doing it was 
not quite so “ fast ” as it is nowadays, it claimed 
a very close attention. Every one must' “ buckle 
to it,” must “stick close,” and holidays were 
few and far between. When a. holiday did 
come, it must be made the most of. So then, 
when his turn Came fora holiday, his idea" of 
making the most of it was to rise early, to take 
such a journey as should bring him . to the , 
presence of the future partner of all sorrow’s rind 
joys. The use of a. horse and a certain light 
conveyance was cheerfully granted by the 
master for an excursion with so honourable a 
purpose. 

Before daybreak in the morning the horse was 
harnessed to the carriage. Mounting the seat, 
whip in hand, indulging in some pardonable 
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waking dreams, and possibly building some 
castles in the air, he was rapidly driving towards 
the goal of hope and desire. It so fell out that 
the holiday I am speaking of was in a very rainy 
season. It had been raining all night, though 
the fall had abated in the morning. In such 
seasons the country was very liable to floods, 
and he was soon informed by wayfarers whom 
lie met that “ the waters were out.” 

Though “ the waters -were out,” and the fords 
were declared to be “ all but impassable,” the 
benefit of the small doubt implied in the “all 
but ” was given on the side of making the trial 
.to get across. The road to be pursued lay in 
several places through the bed of a stream, 
bridges being then but seldom found in those 
parts. At ordinary times the streams to he 
crossed were of clear and shallow water, making 
their faint ripple over beds of sand or clean 
gravel; but when much rain had fallen, or 
when heavy snowstorms were followed by a 
rapid thaw, and it was amiounced that “the 
waiters were out,” then these previously bab¬ 
bling brooks would show the width and force 
of a river, making broad encroachments on the 
road on either side, and in the middle often 
becoming deep and dangerous to cross. 

I remember seeing some of these places with 
water spread into a broad lake, covering the 
fields for miles, proportionately deep in the 
usual bed of the stream, and in the shallow 
parts, where there were no hedges on the farms, 
completely destroying all visible distinction 
between the ditch-divided fields. I remember, 
too, that white posts were placed at intervals 
along the side of the road for some yards from 
either margin of the ordinary rivulet. These 
posts, having a graduated scale of feet and half¬ 
feet marked upon them in conspicuous black 
lines and figures, served the double purpose of 
showing the depth of the water at each post, 
and indicating the boundary line. bejmnd which 
the traveller must not drive if he would keep 
his wheels in the beaten and safe track. To 
this day I can recall, as a sort of romantic 
adventure of childhood, the passing through a 
flood of this kind, riding in a high-wheeled 
vehicle, wdiich nevertheless had its axles 
drenched during a considerable part of our 
passage, the driver taking good care to keep up 
a due relationship to the friendly guide-posts. 

On that memorable morning of my father’s 
journey there was some such place which he 
must needs get through if he would attain the 
goal for which he had started. When he came 
to the margin of the stream and scanned the 
breadth of water interposed between the part of 
the road on which lie rested and that part which 
could he seen beyond, there was a moment’s 
pause. But he knew every foot of the ground, 
and had passed it before on his master’s busi¬ 
ness when there was almost as much water. 
Why not now pass it on an errand so specially 
his own ? 

After a momentary pause the traveller made 
up his mind. “Crack went the whip, round 
went the wheels.” and in obedience to the cheery 
and well-known voice of the rider, the willing 
horse set his hoofs in the stream. On he -went 
till the waters reached the girth—onwards, till 
they came.above the axles of the wheels. To 
retreat became quickly impossible. A vast and 
increasing rush of muddy waves, “a fresh,” 
the water-flow of many lands, was gathering as 
a kind of “ rapids ” in the centre of the channel. 
The horse was lifted from his feet. In a few 
moments his head was turned in the direction 
of the current, and, with the conveyance, was 
floating rapidly downwards, hearing the helpless 
rider on a strange aquatic expedition, whither 
away it was hard to see or say—probably towards 
some place called “ the.wash,” not hopeful for 
a landing-place. 

Onward, and onward still, through strange 
whirling eddies, sometimes “ the cart before the 
horse,” sometimes the horse before the cart, 
was this awkward adventure pursued, the con-' 
veyance happily never being overset, and the 
rider never losing his balance. Occasionally 
this unwonted river navigation was accompanied, 
perhaps a little encumbered, by the floating 
carcass of a sheep, the rails of some rick-yard, 
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or a strew of straw and hay, the wrecks of 
farmsteads. 

For a long* time, far as the eye could reach 
across this often-flooded land, the voyager could 
see no sign of house, or help, or helper. It was 
no use to shout. There seemed nothing for it 
but silently and hopelessly to float away, 
apparently to certain destruction. 

There was yet one hope. There is a saying 
that : “ man's extremity is God’s opportunity. ” 
It was so now. My father was a true Christian 
from the days of his youth, and he believed in 
prayer. Be assured that he would not start on 
a long journey without commending all to God; 
and he lifted his heart anew to Heaven in this 
hour of danger. The Father of all mercies kept 
his mind in peace, and his calm self-possession 


I seat which had borne him so long, he brought 
I up the floating horse and gear, and began to 
! shout for very life to the labourers seen afar. 
Happily they heard, and quickly came to help. 
By great exertions they contrived to relieve the 
horse, and to bring him on shore, and at last to 
land the conveyance which so unexpectedly 
served that day on the river as well as on the 
road. 

Horse and driver were taken to the nearest 
farm, where they found rest and hospitality to 
refresh and cheer, having received, beyond a 
wetting, marvellously little damage. 

Late, but blameless on that account, and full 
of gratitude for his deliverance, he reached the 
goal of this combined voyage and journey ; and 
the evening was spent none the less happily 


IHE BOY CAPTAIN. 

By Jules Verne. 

CHAPTER XI.—ROUGH WEATHER. 

TIRING the ensuing week nothing par¬ 
ticular occurred on board. The breeze- 
still freshened, and the Pilgrim made os 
the average 160 miles every twenty-four 
hours. The speed was as great as could be- 
expected from a craft of her size. 

Dick grew more and more sanguine in 
his anticipations that it could not be long 
before the schooner would cross the track 
of the mail-packets plying between th& 
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greatly helped him in this time of need. Though 
he was in such peril, deliverance was at hand. 

After awhile'he saw T willows ahead. By some 
slightly rising ground on which the said willows 
were growing, the main stream was somewhat 
narrowly confined between two banks, whilst 
much of the superfluous water had cut for itself 
sundry new channels, or spread itself far abroad 
on some lower lands. The central force of the 
stream bore the adventurer into the main chan¬ 
nel, between the banks, and beneath the willow 
trees. As he neared the willows he saw hope of 
help in their tough branches. Mindful of his 
master’s property as well as of himself, he took 
the stout reins, which he had never relinquished, 
and, wrapping them round his arm with a 
loop, he stood up, and made a desperate grasp 
at a strong little willow’ V’hicli overhung the 
bank. 

As he rose, lie caught a glimpse of some men 
at work in a distant field. He held on with 
firm and unflinching grip to the friendly branch, 
twisting the smaller twigs about his hand; 
whilst with his legs, hooking them under the 


was such an adventure to relate. 
How joyfully did these future partners 
acknowledge the hand of the Divine Disposer, 
their everlasting Friend ; and in future years 
what pleasant recollections as well as useful 
lessons did this adventure afford to loving, 
listening children in the long winter evenings, 
when, gathering about the Cheerful blazing fire, 
they would winningly say, and not say in vain, 
“ Oh, do let us hear that story of how father 
was saved from drowning, when he was going 
to see mother, before you were married. ” 

What I heard from my father I have often 
told to my own children ; and in now’ telling 
it to the readers of the Boy’s Own Paper, 
I would have them lay to heart these two 
things. The first is, that for all trials and perils 
in life the one best preparation is to be at 
peace with God. No true harm can befall the 
soul that is safe in’Christ. The second thing is, 
that true prayer is more than the cry of fear in 
time of danger. It is the trust of the helpless 
in the power and the love of our Father in 
heaven. 


eastorn and western hemispheres. He had 
made up his mind to hail the first passing- 
vessel, and either to transfer his passengers, 
or what perhaps would be better still, to 
borrow a few sailors and, it might be, an 
officer to work the Pilgrim to shore. He 
could not help, however, a growing sense 
of astonishment, when day after day passed, 
and yet there was no ship to be signalled. 
He kept the most vigorous look-out, but 
all to no purpose. Three voyages before 
had he made to the whale-fisheries, and his 
experience made him sure that he ought 
now to be sighting some English or 
American vessel on its way between the 
Equator and Cape Horn. 

Very different, however, was the true 
position of the Pilgrim fr®m what Dick 
supposed; not only had the ship been car¬ 
ried far out of her direct course by currents, 
the force of w’hich there were no means of 
ing, but from the moment when the 
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oompass hadbeen tampered with by Negoro 
the steering itself had put the vessel all 
astray. 

Unconscious of both these elements of 
disturbance, Dick Sands was convinced that 
they were proceeding steadily eastward, 
and was perpetually encouraging Mrs. 
Weldon and himself by the assurance that 
they must very soon arrive within view of 
the American coast; again and again assert¬ 
ing that his sole concern was for his passen¬ 
gers, and that for his own safety he had no 
anxiety. 

“ But think, Dick,” said the lady, “what 
a position you would have been in if you 
liad not had your passengers. You would 
have been alone with that terrible Negoro ; 
you would have been rather alarmed 
then.” 

“ I should have taken good care to put 
it out of Negoro’s power to do me any mis¬ 
chief, and then I should have worked the 
ship by myself,” answered the lad, stoutly. 

His very pluck gave Mrs. Weldon re¬ 
newed confidence. She was a woman with 
wonderful powers of endurance, and it was 
only when she thought of her little son that 
she had any feeling of despair ; yet even 
this she endeavoured to conceal, and Dick’s 
undaunted courage helped her. 

Although the youth of the apprentice 
did not allow him to pretend to any 
advanced scientific knowledge, he had the 
proverbial “ weather-eye” of the sailor. 

He was not only very keen in noticing any 
change in the aspect of the sky, but he had 
learnt from Captain Hull, who was a clever 
meteorologist, to draw correct conclusions 
from the indications of the barometer ; the 
captain, indeed, having taken the trouble 
to make him learn by heart the general 
rules which are laid down by Yorepierre:— 

1. If after a long period of fine weather 
the barometer falls suddenly and con¬ 
tinuously, although the mercury may be 
descendingfor two or three days before there 
is an apparent change in the atmosphere, 
there will ultimately be rain; and the 
longer has been the time between the first 
depression and the commencement of the 
rain, the longer the rain may be expected 
to last. 

2. Vice versa , if after a long period of 
wet weather the barometer begins to rise 
slowly and steadily, fine weather will 
ensue; and the longer the time between 
the rising of the mercury and the com¬ 
mencement of the fine weather, the longer 
the fine weather may be expected to last. 

3. If immediately after the fall or lise 
of the mercury a change of weather ensues, 
the change will be of no long contin¬ 
uance. 

4. A gradual rise for two or three days 
•during rain forecasts fine weather ; but if 
there be a fall immediately on the arrival 
of the fine weather, it will not be for long. 
This rule holds also conversely. 

o. In spring and autumn a sudden fall 
indicates rain ; in the summer, if very hot, 
it foretells a storm. In the winter, after a 
period of steady frost, a fall prognosticates 
a change of wind with rain and hail; whilst 
& rise announces the approach of snow. 

1 6. Rapid oscillations of the mercury 

•either way are not to be interpreted as indi¬ 
cating either wet or dry weather of any 
duration ; continuance of either fair or foul 
weather is forecast only by a prolonged 
and steady rise or fall beforehand. 

7. At the end of autumn, after a peiiod of 
wind and rain, a rise may be expected to 
be followed by north wind and frost. 

Not merely had Dick got these rules by 
rote, but he had tested them by his own | 


observations, and had become singularly 
trustworthy in his forecasts of the weather. 
He made a point of consulting the barome¬ 
ter several times every day, and although 


to all appearances the sky indicated that 
the fine weather was settled, it did not 
escape his observation that on the 20th the 
mercury showed a tendency to fall. Dick 
knew that rain, if it came, would be accom¬ 
panied by wind ; an opinion in which he 
was very soon confirmed by the breeze 
freshening, till the /xir was displaced at the 
rate of nearly sixty feet a second, or more 
than forty miles an hour; and he recog¬ 
nised the necessity of at once shortening 
sail. He had already used the precaution 
to take in the royal, the main-topsail, 
and the flying jib, but he now at once 
resolved likewise to take in the top-gallant, 
and to have a couple of reefs in the fore¬ 
topsail. 

To an inexperienced crew, the last opera¬ 
tion was far from easy; but there was no 
symptom of shrinking from it. Followed 
by Bat and Austin, Dick mounted the rig¬ 
ging of the foremast, and with little trouble 
got to the top-gallant. Had the weather 
been less unpromising he would have been 
inclined to leave the two yards as they were, 
but anticipating the ultimate necessity of 
being obliged to lower the mast, he unrig¬ 
ged them, and let them down to the deck ; 
lie knew well enough that in the event of 
the gale rising as he expected, the lowering 
of the mast as well as the shortening of 
sail would contribute to diminish the strain 
and stress upon the vessel. 

It was the work of two hours to get 


this preliminary operation over. There 
still remained the task of taking in the reefs 
in the topsail. 

The Pilgrim in one respect differed from 


most modern vessels. She did not carry a 
double f oretop, which would very much have 
diminished the difficulty attending the reef¬ 
ing. It was consequently necessary to 
proceed as before ; to mount the rigging, 
by main force to haul in the flapping canvas, 
and to make the fastening secure. But 
critical and dangerous as the task was, it 
was successfully accomplished, and the three 
young men, having descended safely to the 
deck, had the satisfaction of seeing the 
schooner run easily before the wind, which 
had further increased till it was blowing a 
stiff gale. 

For three days the gale continued brisk 
and hard, yet without any variation in its 
direction. But all along the barometer was 
falling; the mercury sank to 28° without 
symptom of recovery. The sky was becom¬ 
ing overcast; clouds, thick and lowering, 
obscured the sun, and it was difficult to 
make out where it rose or where it set. 
Dick did his best to keep up his courage, 
but he could not disguise from himself that 
there was cause for uneasiness. He took 
no more rest than was absolutely necessary, 
and what repose he allowed himself he 
always took on deck ; he maintained a calm 
exterior, but he was really tortuifed with 
anxiety. 

Although the violence of the wind seemed 
to lull awhile, Dick did not suffer himself 
to be betrayed into any false security ; he 
knew only too well what to expect, and 



“For half an hour Negoro stood motionless.” 
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after a brief interval of comparative quiet 
the gale returned and the waves began to 
run very high. 

About four o’clock one afternoon, Negoro 
(a most unusual thing for him) emerged 
from his kitchen, and skulked to the fore. 
Dingo was fast asleep, and did not make 
his ordinary growl by way of greeting to 
his enemy. For half an hour Negoro strod 
motionless, apparently surveying the hori¬ 
zon. The heavy waves rolled past; they 
were higher than the condition of the wind 
warranted ; their magnitude witnessed to a 
storm passing in the west, and there was 
every reason to suspect that the Pilgrim 
might be caught by its violence. 

Negoro looked long at the water; he 
then raised his eye3 and scaimed the sky. 
Above and below ho might have read 
threatening signs. The upper stratum of 
cloud was travelling far more rapidly than 
that beneath, an indication that ere long 
the masses of vapour would descend, aneb 
coming in contact with the inferior current, 
would change the gale into a tempest, 
which probably would increase to a hurri¬ 
cane. 

It might be from ignorance or it might 
be from indifference, but there was no indi¬ 
cation of alarm on the face of Negoro ; on 
the other hand there might be seen a sort 
of smile curling on his lip. After thus 
gazing above him and around him, he 
clambered on to the bowsprit, and made 
his way by degrees to the very gammon¬ 
ings ; again he rested and looked about him 
as if to explore the horizon; after awhile 
he clambered back on deck, and soon steal¬ 
thily retreated to his own quarters. 

No doubt there was much to cause con¬ 
cern in the general aspect of the weather ; 
but there was one point on which they 
never failed to congratulate each other;— 
that the direction of the wind had never 
changed, and consequently must be carry¬ 
ing them in the desired course. Unless a 
storm should overtake them, they could 
continue their present navigation without 
peril, and with every prospect of finding a 
port upon the shore where they might put 
in. Such were their mutual and acknow¬ 
ledged hopes; but Dick secretly felt the 
misgiving lest, without a pilot, he might 
m his ignorance fail to find a harbour of 
refuge. Nevertheless, he would not suffer 
himself to meet trouble half way, and 
kept up his spirits under the conviction that 
if difficulties came he should be strength¬ 
ened to grapple with them or make his 
escape. 

Time passed on, and the 9tli of March 
arrived without material change in the con¬ 
dition of the atmosphere. The sky remained 
heavily burdened, and the wind, which 
occasionally had abated for a few hours, 
had always returned with at least its former 
violence. The occasional rising of the 
mercury never encouraged Dick to antici¬ 
pate a permanent improvement in the 
weather, and he discerned only too plainly 
that brighter times at present were not to 
be looked for. 

A startling alarm had more than once 
been caused by the sudden breaking of 
storms in which thunderbolts had seemed 
to fall within a few cables’ lengths of the 
schooner. On these occasions the torrents 
of rain had been so heavy that the ship had 
appeared to be in the very midst of a whirl¬ 
pool of vapour, and it was impossible to see 
a yard ahead. 

The Pilgrim pitched and rolled fright¬ 
fully. Fortunately Mrs. Weldon could 
bear the motion without much personal in¬ 
convenience, and consequently was able to 


devote her attention to her little boy, who 
was a miserable sufferer. Cousin Benedict 
was as undisturbed as the cockroaches he 
was investigating; he hardly noticed the 
increasing madness of either wind or wave, 
but went on with his studies as calmly as if 
he were in his own comfortable museum at 
San Francisco. Moreover, it was fortunate 
that the negroes did not suffer to any 
great degree from sea-sickness, and conse¬ 
quently were able to assist their captain in 
his arduous task. Dick was far too experi¬ 
enced a sailor himself to be inconvenienced 
by any oscillations of the vessel, however 
violent. 

The Pilgrim still made good headtf ly, 
and Dick, although he was aware that 
ultimately it would probably be necessary 
again to shorten sail, was anxious to post¬ 
pone making any alteration before he was 
absolutely obliged. Surely, he reasoned 
with himself, the land could not now bo far 
away; ho had calculated his speed ; he had 
kept a diligent reckoning on the chart; 
surely, the shore must bo almost in sight. 
He would not trust his crew to keep watch ; 
he was aware how easily their inexperienced 
eyes would be misled, and how they might 
mistake a distant cloud-bank for the land 
they coveted to see ; he kept watch for him¬ 
self; his own gaze was ever fixed upon the 
horizon ; and in the eagerness of his expec¬ 
tation he would repeatedly mount to the 
crosstrees to get a wider range of vision. 

But land was not to be seen. 

Next day as Dick wa3 standing at the 
bow, alternately considering the canvas 
which his ship carried and the aspect pre¬ 
sented by the sky, Mrs. Weldon approached 
him without his noticing her. She caught 
some muttered expressions of bewilder¬ 
ment that fell from his lips, and asked him 
whether he could see anything. 

He lowered the telescope which he had 
been holding in his hand, and answered, 

“No, Mrs. Weldon, I cannot see any¬ 
thing ; and it is this that perplexes me so 
sorely. I cannot understand why wo have 
not already come in sight of land. It is 
nearly a month since we lost our poor dear 
captain. There has been no delay in our 
progress, no stoppage in our rate of speed. 
I cannot make it out.” 

“ How far were we from land when we 
lost the captain ?” 

“ I am sure I am not far out in saying 
that we were scarcely more than 4,500 miles 
from the shores of America.” 

“And at what rate have we been sail¬ 
ing?” 

“Not much less than nine score knots a 
day.” 

“ How long, then, do you reckon, 
Dick, we ought to be in arriving at the 
coast?” 

“Under six-and-twenty days,” replied 
Dick. 

He paused before he spoke again, then 
added, 

“ But what mystifies me even more than 
our failing to sight the land is this: we 
have not come across a single vessel; and 
yet vessels without number are always 
traversing these seas.” 

“ But do you not think,” inquired Mrs. 
Weldon, “ that you have made some error 
in your reckoning ? Is your speed really 
what you have supposed ? ” 

“Impossible., madam,” replied Dick, 
with an air of dignity, “impossible that I 
should have fallen into error. The log has 
been consulted, without fail, every "half- 
hour. I am about to have it lowered now 
and I will undertake to show you that we 
are at this present moment making ten 


miles an hour, which would give consider-* • 
ably over 200 miles a day.” 

He then called out to Tom, 

“ Tom, lower the log ! ” 

Tho old mau was quite accustomed to the 
duty. The log was fastened to the line and 
thrown overboard. It ran out regularly 
for about fivo-and-t wenty fathoms, when 
all at once the line slackened in Tom’s hand. 

“ It is broken!” cried Tom; “the cord 
is broken! ” 

44 Broken ? 5 ’ exclaimed Dick; 4 4 broken! 
we have lost the log !” 

It was too true. The log was gone. 

Tom drew in the rope. Dick took it up 
and examined it. It had not broken at its 
point of union with the log; it had given 
way in the middle, at a place where the 
strands in some unaccountable way had 
worn strangely thin. 

Dick’s agony of mind, in spite of his 
effort to be calm, was intensely great. A 
suspicion of foul play involuntarily oc¬ 
curred to him. Ho knew that the rope had 
been of first-rate make; ho knew that it 
had been quite sound when used before; 
but he could prove nothing ; he could only 
mourn over the loss which committed him 
to the solo remaining compass as his only 
guide. 

That compass, too, although he knew it 
not, was misleading him entirely! 

Mrs. "Weldon sighed as she witnessed the 
grief which the loss manifestly caused poor 
Dick, but in purest sympathy she said 
nothing, and retired thoughtfully to her 
cabin. 

It was no longer possible to reckon tho 
rate of progress, but there was no doubt 
that the Pilgrim continued to maintain at 
least her previous speed. 

Before another four-and-twenty hours 
had passed the barometer had fallen still 
lower, and the wind was threatening to 
rise to a velocity of sixty miles. Besolved 
to be on the safe side, Dick determined not 
only to strike tho top-gallant and the 
main-topmast, but to take in all the lower 
sails. Indeed, he began to be aware that 
no time was to be lost. The operation 
would not be done in a moment, and the 
storm was approaching. Dick made Tom 
take the helm; he ascended the shrouds- 
with Bat, Austin, and Actseon, making 
Hercules stay on deck to slacken thehalyards 
as required. 

By dint of arduous exertion, and at no 
littlo risk of being thrown overboard by the 
rolling of the ship, they succeeded in 
lowering tho two masts; the fore-topsail 
was then reefed, and tho foresail entirely 
struck, so that the only canvas that the 
schooner carried was tho reefed fore-top 
and the one stay. These, however, made 
her run with a terrific speed. 

Early on the morning of the 12th, Dick 
noted with alarm that the barometer had 
not ceased to full, and now registered only 
27.9°. The tempest had continued to in¬ 
crease, tiil it was unsafe for the ship to 
carry any canvas at all. The order was 
given for the topsail to bo taken in, but it 
was too late ; a violent gust carried the sail 
completely away, and Austin, who had 
made his way to the fore-top-yard, was 
struck by the flying sheet; and although 
he was not seriously hurt, he was obliged 
at once to return to deck. 

Dick Sands became moro uneasy than 
ever ; he was tortured by apprehensions of 
reefs. outlying tho shore, to which he 
imagined he must now be close; but he 
could discern no rocks to justify his fears, 
and returned to take his place at the 
helm. 
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The next moment Negoro appeared on 
deck ; he pointed mysteriously to the far- 
off horizon, as though he discerned some 
object, as a mountain, there ; and looking 
round with a malevolent smile, immediately 
left the deck, and went back to his cabin. 
{To be continued.) 

SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Ret. T. S. Millingtox, 

Author of “ Under a Cloud,” “ Boy cind Man,” etc. 
CHAPTER YII.—COMPULSORY CRICKET. 

A fter the first eleven had finished their 
game, Mr. Duck, having carried his 
hat out, the younger boys came round him, 
one begging for a few balls, another offer¬ 
ing him a catch, a third anxious to bowl 
him. 

“All right,” he said; “it’s your turn 
now,” and he made them form sides, and 
set them playing. 

“ Never mind the score,” he said, “ this 
is for practice; and if you want to be 
cricketers you must have plenty of it. 
Call it a game if you like, but I shall bowl 
for both sides. You needn’t be afraid, I 
shan’t hurt you.” 

As if it was likely we should be afraid ! 
He was a first-rate teacher, though, and 
did not care how much trouble he took. 
He put us up to all the best dodges, and 
though he seemed as if he could do what 
he liked with our wickets, gave us each a 
chance of making a few runs before bowl¬ 
ing us out. 

Towards evening some of us began to 
get very tired. We had learnt something, 
and Mr. Duck said we should soon get on ; 
but we had had almost enough of it for one 
day. Still he kept us at it. We must go 
on till the bell rang, he said ; we must not 
give in. Mr. Kennedy said the same, and 
so did the monitors, most of them. We did 
not want to give in ; we wanted to get all 
the good wo could out of the professional; 
but wo did not want him to have all the 
play to himself. Ho was in now, and, do 
what we would, wo could not get him out, 
He was teaching us to field, he said, but 
we had had fielding enough. 

Pougher was more tired than any one— 
at least, he looked so. He had already 
told me he began to think cricket was a 
mistake; at all events, you might have too 
much of a good thing. Instead of looking 
out for catches, he began to gape and to 
squat down upon his heels. If a ball came 
within his reach he would let it slip past 
him, and even then would scarcely take the 
trouble to run after it, or to throw it up 
sharply when in hand. He had not calcu¬ 
lated when he sent for a professional that 
he would have to run about all over the 
field, whether he liked it or no, to pick up 
his ball s for him. It was tumin g the tables, 
he said ; Mr. Duck ought to know better 
than to behave in that way. 

But still Duck's balls went flying here and 
there, and it seemed, as if he meant to go 
on batting all night. So at last Pougher 
let them go where they liked. 

The captain, seeing his carelessness, 
called out to him in language that was not 
complimentary, and many others found 
fault with him and chaffed him. 

“I don’t want to play,” he said, at 
length; “it’s a bore. I won’t play any 
longer.” 

“ That won’t do,” saidMotcombe; “you 
must play on till the stumps are drawn.” 


Motcombe wa3 the monitor who had 
given him a licking about the flagstaff. 

Pougher took no notice of the speaker, 
but began to walk off the ground. 

Two or three of the fellows were after 
him in a minute, but he refused to turn 
back when they told him. He was going 
to put on has jacket when Motcombe 
snatched it from him, and, laying his hand 
roughly on his shoulder, ordered him 
back immediately to his place at long slip. 

Pougher resisted, and there was a scene. 
Merivale came up and remonstrated with 
him quietly, and for a time he seemed to 
be persuaded; but presently he began 
again, sprawling on his face on the grass 
and losing all his chances. I have heard 
it said that ymu may bring a horse to the 
water, but you cannot make him drink. 
So you may keep a fellow in the cricket- 
field, but you cannot make him play. A 
ball fell close to where Pougher was. He 
might have picked it up in a moment, 
and I believe if he had don« so Duck would 
have been run out. We all said so. But 
he only crawled towards it on his hands 
and knees, and then sent it rolling along 
the grass about half way to the wicket. It 
was mortifying; and two or three of the 
elder boys ran up to him and began to 
leather him; Motcombe among them, of 
course. 

That only made him worse. Pougher 
grew cheeky. 

"I shan’t play,” he said. “I won’t 
play. I don’t care for any of you.” 

Fancy talking like that to a monitor ! 

“ Ohj I say ! what cheek! ” I heard one 
of the little boys exclaim; and well he 
might. 

I ne-ver saw such im-pu-dence in all 
my life! ” said another little boy, em¬ 
phatically, slowly, and in syllables. 

“ I wouldn’t be Pougher for all his 
father’s money ! ” said a third. 

We all left our stations and ran to the 
spot to see what he would be done to. 

‘ ‘ Let me go,” cried Pougher. ‘‘ Where’s 
Mr. Kennedy?” 

Kennedy was not far off, but we all 
knew that he would not interfere. These 
things were always left to the monitors. 
If the monitors were not equal to such a 
case as this, what was the good of them ? 

Pougher was roughly handled, but he 
did not seem to care for that; he was as 
obstinate as a wooden pig. The more the 
fellows tried to make him play the more 
he wouldn’t; so they gave up trying; 
they were wasting their time, and Mr. Duck 
still kept his bat, and would, they feared, 
carry it out with him. Yet they could not 
be defied by a boy like Poughc-r. What 
were they to do with liiui ? At last they 
brought the cricket net, which was used to 
stop the balls when practising, and. rolled 
him up in it, and then tied it over his head 
and under his feet, and left him lying per¬ 
fectly helpless upon the grass, while we all 
went and finished our game. 

Some of the youngest boys, who were 
not playing, came near and looked at the 
miserable Pougher as he lay there kicking 
and struggling ; but they knew better than 
to touch him. He soon found out that all 
his efforts to break loose were vain, and 
then he had the go^d sense to lie still. 
But he was horribly hot, and the flies kept 
settling upon his face, and he could not 
move hand or finger to drive them away. 

“ I wish I had never come to this place,” 
he cried; “you are a set of savages, all 
you fellows l ” 

They only laughed at that. 

“ I wish I had never had anything to do 


with this horrid cricket. I wish I had 
never brought that fellow Duck down here. 
I’ll send him off again directly. I am not 
going to run about to pick his balls up. He 
shall be back where he came from in less 
than twenty-four hours. I wish I had not 
built the pavilion. I’ll pull it down ; I’ll 
blow it up; I’ll burn it. I wish I had 
never sent for the flagstaff; 111 chop it to 
pieces.” 

So he went on, until Mr. Kennedy came 
near and began to talk to him. “ You had 
better take it coolly, Pougher,” he said. 

“Coolly! I wish I could! what’s the 
use of saying that? ” 

“What’s the matter now?” Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy asked, for Pougher had begim to 
spit and splutter. 

“ There’s a beetle crawling up my T chin! 
it’s on my lip ! it’s coming into my mouth ! 
Oh, please, sir, undo the net. Please, sir, 
let me go.” 

“ I can’t undo the net, Pougher,” Mr. 
Kennedy said, flicking the beetle away :; 

“ but I’ll do what I can for you.” 

He called Pierre, who was close at hand, 
and told him to wipe Pougher’s face, and 
to keep the insects from crawling down his 
throat. Pierre had been playing during 
the early part of the afternoon, but had 
complained of headache, and had been ex¬ 
cused and sent to lie down under a hedge. 
He had been attracted by the disturbance, 
and was glad to be allowed to do what he 
could for his friend’s relief, and sat beside 
him fanning him with his hat. 

“ What is the matter ? ” he asked when 
Pougher again began to make faces and to 
groan. 

“ I’m so thirs'ty,” he answered, “ and so 
hot. Get me some water, do.” 

“ Water ! ” the boy exclaimed ; “ water! 
Where, where shall I get. it ? ” 

He looked round him wildly, trembling 
with eagerness, as if Pougher’s life de¬ 
pended upon the water which he knew not 
where to find. 

“What’s the matter, Johnny?” I said, 
for I happened to come up at that moment. 

“ Why are you in such a flurry ? ” 

“Water!” he cried; “water, water, 
water! ” 

The words died away upon his lips 
like a wail, and he sat down at a short 
distance from the unfortunate Pougher, 
and fixed his eyes upon him with a look 
of intense pity. He made no further effort 
to relieve him, but leaned his head upon his 
hand and sat there looking horror-stricken 
and miserable. 

“ Come with me, Johnny,” I said; “ I’ll 
show you where there’s water to be found.’ 

Ho got up and followed me, looking 
very much puzzled. TV hen we had brought 
the water, and Pougher had taken a 
draught of it, he seemed better satisfied ; 
but still he was like one in a dream. 
Pougher now became more quiet and re¬ 
signed, and when the game was over, and 
Merivale came to him again and asked him 
how he felt, instead of launching out as he 
had done before, he answered that he should 
feel much more comfortable if he would 
untie the net. 

“ Very likely,” was the answer; “ but as 
others were concerned in tying you up, I 
shall hear what others have to say before 
I release you.” 

Two or three of the monitors soon came 
to the spot, and Motcombe, being appealed 
to, consented that Pougher should be set 
at liberty on one condition. 

“ What is that ? ” Pougher asked. 

“ That you field out for me while Pro¬ 
fessional gives me a few balls.” 
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“ All right,” said Poughcr; “I’ll do the 
best I can. ” 

He was untied immediately, and after 
stretching his limbs with a good deal of 
groaning and panting—for he must have 
been pretty well cramped with lying there 
so long—he went where he was told and 
played the part of wicket-keeper, long- 
stop, long-field-off, and I don’t know what 
else, running to and fro over the whole 
field at the top of his speed till he was 
breathless and purple. Mr. Duck’s bowl¬ 
ing was extra swift, and Motcombe did not 
shirk it, but swiped away at every ball, 


had not punished me enough already ! He 
doesn’t know what it is to be tied up in a 
net on a hot day with ants crawling all 
over you, and gnats stinging like fury, 
and flies buzzing in your face, and butter¬ 
flies kicking at you, and caterpillars creep¬ 
ing up your nose, and your hands fixed to 
your sides, so that you can’t do anything: 
to help yourself.” 

He began to get excited again, but was 
careful not to say anything in his haste 
which he might have to “ stick to ” at his 
leisure ; and he followed the others slowly 
from the field. 


and miserable. Does that ever happen to 
other people, I wonder? ” 

I dare say it does,” I said, thinking to 
soothe him. 

As we were going towards the school¬ 
room we passed near the flagstaff. 

“I say, Pougher,” said Johnny, pulling 
him by the sleeve. 

“Well?” 

You did not mean what you said, did 
you, about chopping the flagstaff down and 
burning it ? ” 

“ Hid I say I would do that ? ” 

“Yes; but you were in a great rage a 



Cricket under difficulties. 


and gave poor Puff some pretty long runs * 
but he went after them without any hesi¬ 
tation. 

“ You have fielded capitally! ” Motcombe 
said, when he at length shouldered his bat. 

“ I have done the best I could,” Pougher 
replied. “ I said I would, and I did.’’ 3 

“Why were you so obstinate before, 
then r Why wouldn’t you play ? ” 

“I said I wouldn’t, and I didn’t,” he 
answered again. 

Well, said Motcombe, “ you have 
found out by this time that one can’t do 
just as one likes. It is certainly a good 
thing to stick to what you have said, but 
it s desirable also to think well before you 
say it. It is dangerous to defy the monitors 
—more so, perhaps, than to disobey a 
master. I’ll let you off now.” 
tvt^ ct me off!” said Pougher, when 
Motcombe was out of hearing. “ As if he 


Pierre lagged behind, full of sympathy, 
and as I saw them coming, I waited for 
them. 

“ What were you thinking of,” I said to 
young Pierre, “ when you cried out in that 
extraordinary way about the water ? ” 

“I thought he was dying of thirst,” 
Pierre answered, “ and that no water was 
to be found anywhere.” 

“What put that into your head ? ” 

“I don t know,” he ^answered. “It 
seemed to come into my mind all of a 
sudden; and it was such a dreadful thought. 
I can’t account for it, and yet it makes me 
shudder still to think of it.” 

“ Then don’t think of it.” 

“ I can’t help it; these things come and 
go. They flash across my mind, and are 
gone again so quickly that sometimes I 
can’t even remember what they were 
about; only they make me feel so strange 


the time; you did not know what you 
were saying.” 

“ Did I say it, though, really ? ” 

. “Yes; but of course you did not mean 
it.” 

“ Well, but if I said it, I am afraid I shall 
have to do it. It’s rather a pity; but I 
suppose I must. I always make a point of 
sticking to what I say. If I had said fikat 
I would chop you up and eat you, I should 
have had to do it.” 

Pierre looked alarmed; he hardly knew 
whether Pougher was in earnest or joking. 
He kept close to him till they reached the 
door of the schoolroom, and then, looking 
up anxiously in his face, said again, 

“ You don’t mean it, do you ? ” 

Pougher fixed his eyes upon his upturned 
countenance and nodded gravely. That 
was his only reply. 

(To be continued.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 


OR, ROTJND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ From Powder Monkey to Admiral,’’ etc. 
CHAPTER XII.—PORT REACHED IN AN 
UNEXPECTED MANNER. 

T he sound of the breakers grew louder 
and louder. Every instant we expected 
to find the 
brig sent 
crashing on 
the rocks, 
and to have 
the furious 
seas breaking 
over us. 

“ There’s 
no use pump- 
in g any 
longer, Pe¬ 
ter,” said 
Jim. “We 
must cling to 
whatever we 
can get hold 
of, and hope 
for the chance 
of being hove 
up on the 
beach, if 
there is one.” 

“ A poor 
chance that,” 

I could not 
help answer¬ 
ing. “ Per¬ 
haps the brig 
may be dri¬ 
ven in be¬ 
tween some 
r;ocks, and 
will hold 
together till 
the morning;, 
if not we 
must be pre¬ 
pared to die.” 

And I 
spoke to him 
as I think 
my mother 
would have 
spoken to me. 

Clinging to 
the shatter¬ 
ed bulwarks, 
we waited for 
the dreadful 
■event with all 
the resigna¬ 
tion we could 
muster. Still 
the crash did 
not come, 
though the 
vessel ap¬ 
peared to be 
tossed about 
even more 
violently than 
before. 

“ Peter, the breakers don’t sound so 
loud as they did just now,” exclaimed Jim, 
after some time. 

“Let’s look at the compass,” I said, 
casting off the rope round my waist. 

“ I’ll go too,” cried Jim, doing the same. 
“What happens to you shall happen to 
both.” 

Together we made our way to the bin¬ 
nacle, in which the lamp was still burning. 
As we eagerly examined the compass we 
found that the wind had shifted to the 


South-west, and if there was land, as we 
supposed, to the westward, was blowing 
partly off shore. We must have drifted 
past a headland, on which we had heard 
the seas breaking. Had the foresail stood 
we should have run on it, and we had 
cause, therefore, to be thankful that it had 
given way. Now, however, as it was im¬ 
portant to keep off the land, we attempted 
to secure the clew and tack, and hauling 


destruction. The brig tumbled and rolled 
and pitched about in a way that made it 
difficult for us to keep our feet, and every 
now and then the seas, washing over the 
deck, would have swept us off had we not 
again lashed ourselves to the stanchions 
near the pumps. These we worked as 
vigorously as our failing strength would 
allow. We had resolved not to give in 
while the brig remained afloat. How we 

longed for 
daylight, that 
we might see 
where we 
were, and 
judge how we 
could best 
try to save 
ourselves! 

That we 
were again 
driving to¬ 
wards the 
terrible rocks 
we knew too 
well, and 
several times 
Jim stopped 
pumping to 
listen for the 
sound of the 
breakers. At 
length he ex¬ 
claimed, “I 
hear them, 
Peter! In 
less than ten 
minutes the 
brig will be 



in pieces 


“My heart leapt within me at the sound.” 

together succeeded in again hoisting it. I 
then ran to the helm, and found that I 
could steer east by north or thereabouts. 
Though the brig moved very slowly, still I 
believed that we were getting away from the 
dreaded shore. We ran on for some time, 
when once more the wind shifted to the 
eastward of south, and blew with greater 
fury than before. 

“It’s drawing more and more to the 
east,” said Jim, looking at the compass. 

We hauled down the foresail, as it would 
only, we believed, drive us the faster to 


j 

Good-bye, if 
the sea gets 
us; but we’ll 
have a fight 
for it; so the 
moment she 
strikes we'll 
cast ourselves 
off from the 
stanchions.” 

We were 
s h a k i n g 
hands while 
he spoke. I 
was not quite 
certain that I 
did hear the 
breakers, the 
noises on 
board the 
tumblin g 
vessel making 
it difficult to 
distinguish 
sounds. 
Shortly after 
this there 
came a lull, 
but we 
thought it 
only the pre¬ 
lude to ano¬ 
ther squall. 

The wind fell more and more. 

“ I see day breaking ! ” cried Jim, look¬ 
ing eastward. 

Faint yellow and red streaks were visible 
in that direction under the dark mass of 
clouds. The light increased, and to the 
westward, fringed by a line of rugged 
black rocks, a green island gradually rose 
before our sight. There were grassy slopes 
and cliffs, and high, steep, round-topped 
hills, with clear streams running between 
them, forming lakelets near the beach gfit- 
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tering in the rays of the rising sun, now 
bursting through the dissolving clouds. 
Far as our eyes could reach not a tree was 
visible, nor could we discover a single 
cottage or other habitation of man. As the 
light increased we found that we were 
about half a mile away from the entrance 
of a narrow gulf, which extended apparently 
far inland. Not a boat floated on the surface 
of the gulf, not a sail was to be seen along 
the coast. 

“ I’m greatly afeared that yonder is a 
dissolute island ” (meaning a desolate 
island), “ and if no help comes to us from 
the shore we may be blown out to sea, and 
be worse off than before,” said Jim. 

The wind had fallen to an almost perfect 
calm, but what there was blew out of the 
gulf, so that we could not hope to take/the 
vessel up it, while the breakers still burst 
in sheets of foam on the rocks, and we lay 
tossed up and down by the glassy rolling 
seas. We were utterly helpless. 

While we were at breakfast a thought 
occurred to me. 

“ I’ll tell you what we’ll do, Jim,” I 
said ; ‘ ‘ we’ll build a raft, put the poor old 
captain on it, take him ashore and bury 
him. If we can find no people or houses 
we’ll go off again. Tho brig won’t drift 
far away in the meantime. If the wind 
will let us we’ll rim into the gulf, or if it 
shifts to the northward we’ll steer along 
shore to the south and look out for another 
harbour. From what the captain said we' 
may be sure there is one not far off where 
we shall find people to help us.” 

Jim jumped at my proposal. 

“ That’s it, Peter; when once the dead 
man is out of the brig things will go better 
with us,” he answered. 

I did not stop to argue the point, but 
turned to at once with him to form the 
proposed raft. We had plenty of spars 
below, so that our undertaking was nob so 
difficult as it would have been had we not 
had a good supply. Wo first cut them 
into lengths with a saw we found below, 
and having placed them side by side, 
lashed others across on the top of them. 

Eager as we were to finish our task, we 
had more than once to stop and rest, for 
we were both very weak, and I felt a sen¬ 
sation of weariness I had not ever before 
experienced. In fact, we were thoroughly 
knocked up from the hard work we had 
gone through, and the little time we had 
had for rest. 

Having completed the raft and formed 
some paddles, we launched it overboard 
and secured it alongside. 

“Now, Jim,” I said, “we must take 
some provisions, in case there are no people 
on the island, as we may have a longer 
pull hack than we may like, and we have* 
to bring up tbe captain and pat him on 
tiie raft.” 

We quickly collected some provisions,- 
avid I took the empty water-jar from the 
pantry. 

“ What’s that for?” asked Jim. “There’s 
water enough on shore, surely.” 

“ Yes, but if wo have a long pull back 
to the brig we shall be thankful for water,” 
I answered. 

While thus employed we heard a voice 
coming from no great distance hail •“ Ship 
ahoy!” 

My heart leapt within me at the sound, 
and running to the side we saw a boat 
with five men in her pulling towards us. 
An oldish man of portly figure, who 
looked like a sea captain, was steering. 

“Are ye the only people aboard?” he 
sang out as he saw us. 


“ The only live ones, sir,” answered 
Jim. 

There was no time to exchange more 
words before tho boat was alongside, and 
the old gentleman and his men stepped on 
board. He gave a look of surprise as he 
saw the captain’s body, and he then, 
turning to us, appeared more surprised 
still. 

“ Why, my laddies, what has' happened ? 
How did this craft come here ? ” he asked, 
in a kind tone. 

I briefly told him how the masts had 
been carried away and the people washed 
overboard, and how the captain had been 
struck down and afterwards had died, and 
how we had kept him to bury him decently 
on shore, adding, 

“He told us to steer west, sir, and so 
we did, but we don’t know what country 
we’ve come to.” 

“Why, surely, to Shetland, laddies,” he 
answered. “But if ye had kept a little 
farther to the north ye would have passed 
our islands and run into the Atlantic, and it’s 
weel for ye that ye did na do that. And now 
my men and I will take your craft up the 
voe and" anchor her in safety. We might 
carry her to Lerwick, but the weather is 
unsettled, and she’s na weel fitted to en¬ 
counter another gale, no discredit to ye, 
laddies.” 

Our new friend evidently compassionated 
our forlorn condition; indeed, now that the 
necessity for exerting ourselves was over 
wc both sank down utterly exhausted on 
the deck. 

The Shetlanders would have carried us 
below, but we begged to remain where we 
were, that we might see what was going 
forward. They therefore left us, and 
having placed the captain’s body on the 
main hatch, covered by a flag, they pro¬ 
ceeded to pull our raft to pieces and to 
hoist the spars composing it on board. 
This done, the four men jumped into the 
boat, and going ahead bogan to tow the 
brig, while tho old gentleman went to the 
helm to steer. 

Before long, however, a breeze from the 
eastward springing up, the boat returned 
alongside, the men hoisted the canvas, and 
we stood in towards tho voe, as the gulf, 
we found, was called. I could just dis¬ 
tinguish the high green hills, with here 
and there grey cliffs and rocks jutting out 
from these on either side, as we sailed up 
tbe voe, but my eyes grew dimmer and 
dimmer till tho brig’s anchor was dropped, 
and I was just aware -that we were being 
placed in the boat to be Garried on shore. 

When I came to myself I found that I 
was in a comfortable bed with curtains 
round it, the sun shining brightly through 
the open window of the room,which looked 
neater and prettier than any I had ever 
slept in. 

Hearing a footstep, I peered through the 
curtains and saw a lady and a little girl 
come in, carrying in their hands some 
things which they placed on the table. 

“ 1 think tho poor boy is awake, auntie,” 
whispered the little girl. “ I heard him 
move.” 

“Perhaps he was only moving in his 
sleep, but I will see,” answered the lady, 
{jtnd she approached the bed. 

I was looking all the time at the little 
girl, who seemed to me like an angel or a 
fairy, or some being altogether blighter 
than I had evor seen before—even than 
my sister Mary. 

“ Yes, marm, I am awake, thank-you,” 
I said, as she opened tho curtains, “ and 
please, I want to get up and go aboard the 


brig to look after her and to see that our 
old captain is buried.” 

“ He was buried by the minister the day 
you came, and the brig is taken very good 
care of,” she answered. “My father, Mr. 
Angus Troil, has written to the owners to 
inform them of what has happened to her 
and of your brave conduct. He hopes 
soon to hear from them.” 

“Thank you, marm,” I again said, 
puzzled to know what the lady meant 
about hearing soon from Mr. Gray, for I 
had supposed that Shetland was a long¬ 
way from England. My first thought, 
however, had been about Jim. 

“ Please, marm, where is the other boy, 
my shipmate ? ” I asked. 

“ He was very ill only for three or four 
days, and is now well enough to go down 
to the brig with my father,” she replied. 

‘ ‘ But I must not let you talk too much. 
You were to have some food, the doctor- 
said, when you came to yourself. Here, 
Maggie, bring tho broth and toast.” 

Thereon the little girl brought the tray 
to the bedside and gazed compassionately 
at me, while the lady put the food into my 
month, for I was too weak to do so my¬ 
self. 

It now dawned on me from what, the 
lady said that I must have been in a state 
of unconsciousness for many days, and 
such I found was the case. I recollected 
nothing that had passed since I was yfiaced 
in the boat. I could not speak much, but 
when I had finished the basin of broth I 
said, 

“ I am very thankful to you and your 
little daughter, marm, for all you have 
done for me.” 

“You deserve to be taken care of, my 
boy,” she answered; “but this little girl 
is not my daughter. Her father was my 
brother. He was lost, at sea while captain 
of a ship, and her mother has since died, 
so that she is very precious to ns.” 

I looked at little Maggie with even more 
interest than before, and I said, 

“My father was also drowned, and so 
was my grandfather, and I believe his 
father before him, for I come of a seafaring 
family.” 

“That has been likewise the fate of 
many of the Troils,” said the lady; “but 
I must not let you talk more now. Before 
long my father and your young shipmate 
will be returning, and they will be glad to 
hear from your own lips how you feel. In 
the meantime try to go to sleep again. 
The doctor says that the more you sleep 
the sooner you wall regain your strength.” 
Saying this, the lady, lollowed by the little 
girl, left the rooim 

I thought over what sho had said to me, 
and kept repeating to myself, ‘ ‘ Margaret 
Troil! Margaret Troil,!. I know that 
name, I am sure ! ” but I did not think 
long before I forgot vdiore I was and what 
had happened. 

I saw Maggie’s sweet face peeping in at 
me v r hen I w r oke, but as soon as sho saw 
that my eyes were open she rau off, and 
shortly afterwards Mr. Troil and Jim came 
into the room. The old gentleman spoke 
very kindly; told me that I must consider 
myself at home, and that though he hoped 
I should soon get well, I must be in no 
hurry to go away. He then went out, 
saying to Jim, “I can let you stay only 
five minutes with your friend. When the 
time is up I must call you.” 

Jim could at first scarcely speak for joy 
at seeing me so much better. He then 
told mo how highly Mr. Troil spoke of me 
and him for the way we had kept the brig 
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afloat, and brought her to the coast of 
Shetland. 

“ I told him as how ifc wasn’t us who did 
it,” continued Jim, “ but that God sent the 
wind as blew us here ; and he says to me, 

‘ To be sure, that was the case in one way, but 
then that God re warded your efforts, and thus 
you deserve great credit for what you did.’ 
tie promises to see that we are rewarded, 
and to do all he can for us himself. I told 
him as .how you were really captain, and 
that I couldn’t have done any tiling by my¬ 
self, except pump, and that I had done 
with a will, seeing I am bigger and stronger 
rhan you.” 

I was inclined to smile at Jim’s modesty, 
though I felt very grateful to him for 
speaking so well of me, and was about to 
ask him what Mr. Troil said in return, 
when our host called him out of the room. 
I was thus left to myself, except when the 
lady, who Jim had told me was Miss 
Troil, the old gentleman’s daughter, or 
little Maggie looked in to see if I wanted 
anything. Two days after this I was able 
to dress and sit out in front of the house 
enjoying the sun and air, looking down on 
the voe in which lay our brig, witb a small 
sloop and several fishing vessels and boats. 
On that side, looking to the south, there 
was a view of the voe and the opposite 
bank, bub on all tbe others the house, a 
square stone building, was protected by a 
high wall close to it, built to keep off the 
biting cold winds and snow of winter. 
Jim was out with Mr. Troil, and as Miss 
Troil was engaged, Maggie came and sat 
by me with a book, and read and talked to 
me for a long time, getting me to tell her 
all about myself and our perilous voyage, 
till her aunt summoned her to attend to 
some household affairs. When I returned 
to my room I found that my chest had 
been brought on shore and placed there. 
Miss Troil came in and took out the things, 
which, having become damp and mildewy, 
she wished to dry. While doing so she 
came upon my old Testament, which, 
chancing to open, she examined the inside 
of the cover with intense curiosity. 

“ Why, Peter, how did you come by 
this ? ” she asked. 

The family had got by this time to call 
me Peter. 

I told her that it had belonged to my 
father’s mother, and then for the first time 
since I came to Shetland I recollected that 
the name in it was spelt in tho same way 
as that of my host. 

“ I must ask my father about this ! ” 
she exclaimed. ‘ ‘ He had an uncle called 

Angus, after whom he was named, and who 
married a Margaret Halcro. There are 
none of tho family remaining in Shetland, 
though at one time they were numerous, > 
Peter, I should not be surprised if it 
turns out that you are a Irinsman 
of ours. Should you like to be so P ” 

“ Indeed I should ! ” I answered; 

“ I feel as if l were one already from 
the kind way you have treated m 
even before you thought I might be 
a relative.” 

When Mr. Troil came in he lis¬ 
tened attentively to what his daugh¬ 
ter told him, and, having examined 
the handwriting in the Testament, 
asked me the ages of my father and 
grandmother, and all other parti¬ 
culars I could tell him. 

“ I have no doubt about your being a 
near relative of ours, Peter, and I rejoice 
to find you one, my dear boys” he said; 

“ though why my Aunt Margaret Troil did 
not come back to her husband’s relatives 


after her husband’s death I cannot 
tell.” 

“Perhaps she had not tho means to 
make the journey, or my father had gone 
away to sea, and she was afraid that ho 
might be unable to find her on his return 
if she left her home; or, now I think of it, 
I remember my father saying that she died 
soon after my grandfather was lost, when 
he himself was a little chap.” 

“Well, all is ordered for the best, though 
we don’t see liow,” said Mr. Troil. “And 
now you have come you must stay with us 
and turn back into a Shetlander. What 
do you say to my proposal P ” 

“ Oh, do stay with us, Cousin Peter ! ” 
exclaimed Maggie, taking my hand and 
looking up in my face 

“ Indeed. I should like very much to do 
so,” I answered, “ hut there is my sister 
Mary, and I cannot desert her, even though 
I know that she is well off with Mr. 
Gray.” 

“ Then Peter must ge and fetch her! ” 
exclaimed Maggie. “ Oh, I should so like 
to have her here ! I would love her as a 
sister.” 

“ A bright idea of yours, Maggio,” said 
Mr. Troil. “ What do you say to it, 
Peter ? I will furnish you with ample 
funds, and you can be back hero in a 
month, as I feel very sure that your friend 
Mr. Gray will willingly allow Mary to 
come.” 

I need not say that I gladly accepted my 
generous relative’s proposal, and it was 
arranged that as soon as I had quite re¬ 
covered my strength I should go south in 
tho first vessel sailing from Lerwick, ac¬ 
companied by Jim, who wanted to see his 
friends, and hoped to he able to work his 
passage both ways, so that he might not 
be separated from me. 

(To be continued .) 




THE BUILDING OF THE SWALLOW; 

OR, HOW TO MAKE A BOAT. 
(Continued from page 174.) 

T nE stem seat will now require attention. It 
should be placed at about 14m. aft of tho sec¬ 
tion i «t, and its back should bo no nearer tho 
stem than lOin. ; it is supported on an A 
shaped frame, as shown in Tig. 8, and should bo 
something after the manner of the one shown in 
Figs. 7 and 8, although the builder will of 
course mako ifc according to his own taste for 
comfort and appearance, but in any case let it 
he strong enough. 

The rudder should he of the size shown in 
Fig. 2, and if sailing is contemplated two tillers 
or handles will be necessa^, the one for sailing 


i J, and of the size and shape shown at o> 
Fig. 8. 

The building of the boat will now have occu¬ 
pied about 100 hours, and the builder may con¬ 
gratulate himself that the greater part of his 
work is over. 

The whole of the woodwork should now re¬ 
ceive acoat of paint, and ho loft to dry thoroughly. 
The framework of the boat is now ready to re¬ 
ceive the canvas which in this style of boat 
answers admirably in the place of hoards. The 
best material for this purpose is a strong, 
closely-woven sailcloth ; the stuff I used cost 
Is. Id. per yard square, and 6£ yards were* 
necessary to cover the boat. 

The canvas is nailed outside the laths and 
keelson crossways, or from side to side ; it 
should he made to lit liko a glove, and the 
seams must be strongly sewn up. The edges 
are secured by being screwed up between the 
top laths and the gunwales, and all joints 
between it and woodwork must he smeared with 
a mixture of red and white lead before being 
nailed up. When it is properly fixed in its 
place, and before the keel is screwed on, it 
should be made waterproof. This can he done* 
either by coating it first with boiled oil and 
then giving it several coats of paint, or by the- 
following method, which is taken from the* 
“ Field,” and which I found to answer admir¬ 
ably. Take 6oz. yellow soap and dissolve in 
lv> pints water, and while boiling add and stir 
in 51bs. spruce ochre or other colouring matter, 
41 b. patent dryers, and 51b. of boiled linseecl 
oil. This composition is applied with an ordi¬ 
nary paint brush, and one coat on the inside 
and three on the outside are sufficient to 
make the boat waterproof. Before putting on 
the last coat of paint, screw on the keel and 
eaulk the joint with a mixture of red and white* 
lead. 

The ri^s, etc., can bo painted any desired 
colour, and if it is wished to finish the boat oil 
completely a coat or two of oak varnish can be* 
applied inside and out. 

A strip of iron should he screwed all along the* 
keel, to prevent the wood being damaged. 

The mast may he Sft. Gin. long, and l£in. 
thick at the base, tapering upwards. The sail, 
which is made of coarse linen costing 5d. pei 
yard, is of the sfyapo shown in Fig. 1, and will 
require 7 yards if the linen is 31in. wide, or 
what is in the trade, I believe, called seven- 
eighths breadth. 

The gaff is 6ft. long and lin. thick, and) 
should, as -well as tho mast, he made of ash. 

The dimensions of tho sail are as follows. 
Referring to Fig 1, the length of the bottom is 
7ft. ; tho side close to the mast, 51‘t. 6in. ; top 
along the gaff, 5ft. 9in. ; and the remaining 
side, 7ft. 3in. The edges are sewn around a 
piece of rope, and along the upper edge, close 
to tho rope, is a row of eyelet holes, through 
which strong string is passed to lash the sail to 
the gaff. Two more rows of eyelet holes are 
required, the one 6in. above the bottom edge 
and the other 6in. above that again. These are 
for the purpose of reefing the sail during a high 
wind. 

A strip of linen should he sewn to the sail 
along the line ©f the eyelet-holes in order to give* 
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being a plain handle, as shown in Figs. 1 and 2, 
and the other with ropes and placed at right 
angles to the rudder, as shown in Figs. 7 and 8. 
Two cleats will be required in sailing, placed one 
on either side at about 8in. aft of the section 


the brass eyelets a better grasp. The brass eye¬ 
lets can he obtained from any ironmonger at 
about fourpence per box, and pinchers for 
closing them can he borrowed from an iron¬ 
monger or a shoemaker. 
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Of course, ballast will be necessary when 
sailing, and for this a couple of bags of sand, 
equal to a weight of 1 cwt., will suffice. 

And now 1 think that the building of the 
Swallow is finished, and the builder, somewhat 
w r eary perchance after his solitary labour, ex¬ 
tending over some two months, is prepared 
to enter on the final and pleasanter task of 
launching his boat. This he may do with con¬ 
fidence, being certain that it will be quite water¬ 
tight, very buoyant, and capable of carrying 
and seating three with ease. 

Let me, before closing this paper, express the 
hope that the builder will pass as many pleasant 
hours in the boat he has built as I have in mine, 
and then he will have no cause to regret the time 
and labour spent in its manufacture. In con¬ 
clusion, let me say that I shall be most happy 
to answer any inquiries made to me through the 
editor on any point that may have been left un¬ 
explained. 

E. Henry Davies. 


GHOSTS AT HOLLY COURT. 

By a Genuine “Medium.” 

PART III. 

HE rope-tying seance ,, 
of w’ h i c li the 
Brothers Muddle- 
wit were to be the 
heroes, was the next 
item on the pro¬ 
gramme, and being 
one of the neatest, 
as it is certainly 
the cleverest of the 
tricks * ever per¬ 
formed by medium - 
istic shams, it had 
been eagerly looked 
forward to. 

Here Teddy Bow¬ 
line v r as in great 
request. The hopes 
of the audience 
rested upon him to 
-defeat this trickery, or spirit-power, or whatever 
else it was. As to spiritualism, the majority of 
those present had by this time come to the con¬ 
clusion that there was “something in it,” and, 
but for the revelations that followed the series 
-of seances, might have gone away with that 
impression confirmed. 

Teddy undertook the tying of Master 
“ Agrippa,” as it was presumed from what had 
rgone before he was the most powerful medium. 
Mr. Crotchet, from the non-success of his pre¬ 
vious tests, was in discredit; another represen¬ 
tative was accordingly chosen in his place. This 
was Dr. Hurlingham (“Old Stethoscope” the 
'boys called him, because, being deaf, he used 
an ear-trumpet), senior doctor of the parish, 
a great sportsman in his day, and still with a 
good eye, steady hand, and sinews of steel, so 
that he could tie the firmest “surgeon’s knot ” in 
the county. No better choice could have been 
made, and he caused Master Merry to wince 
■once or twice, I can tell you ! 

Tied, at length, firmly to their choirs, body, 
hands, and feet, the “ Brothers” sat, apparently 
immovable of their own volition. Dr. Mean- 
well, who now took charge of the curtain, as 
Merry was otherwise engaged, let it fall, and 
after a few seconds of anxious suspense, a hand 
was waved above the top of the screen. Soon 
-.another hand appeared, and then, the curtain 
being raised, the ‘ * boys ” were found quite free 
from their bonds. 

This feat, which created such excitement 
when the Davenports first introduced it to an 
English audience, was very successfully imitated 
by our young friends, Dapper and Turtle, and 
many an hour’s anxious thought and practice it 
had cost them to become thus proficient. 

When the curtain was lowered once more, and 
almost instantaneously raised, the “Brothers” 



were discovered securely bound again. Down 
went the curtain, and at least six hands imme¬ 
diately came bobbing over the screen, which, 
considering there were but two persons in the 
cabinet with only the usual number of hands 
each, must surely be pronounced abnormal ! 
Then up with the curtaiD, and there are the 
demure performers, apparently innocent of all 
complicity in the digital exhibition. 

Next a very severe test was applied, one of 
the audience being invited to sit between the 



performers, blindfolded, and to hold them 
during the occurrence of the “ phenomena.” Dr. 
Hurlingham volunteered for this duty, amidst 
much applause, and having given his word not 
to move during the manifestations, was blind¬ 
folded, and sat between the “Brothers.” On the 
fall of the curtain noises which had accompanied 
the other parts of the performance became more 
violent; bells were rung, tambourines rattled 
and Hung out of the cabinet, and a guitar was 
strummed, all these instruments having been 
placed in the cabinet beforehand. 

When “light” was called—the usual way 
of asking for the curtain to be drawn up—the 
worthy doctor was discovered with a tambourine 
smashed over his head and encircling his neck, 
his watch hanging out of his fob, and his ear- 
trumpet stuck in his waistcoat, much to the 
detriment of an enormous frill which the doctor 
habitually wore. He seemed quite confused, 
and though previously very sceptical about the 
spirits, he shook his head dubiously when asked 
to account for the phenomena. 

The last trick of the “ Brothers ” was to have 
their hands filled with flour, notwithstanding 
which they succeeded in freeing themselves from 
their bondage, and, stepping out of the cabinet, 
in an incredibly short space of time, the flour 
still upon their hands, and not one particle appear¬ 
ing on their clothes or on the floor of the plat¬ 
form. Upon this Mr. Crotchet openly avowed 
his belief that the boys -were very wonderful 
mediums for “ strong physical manifestations,” 
and Miss Flighty concurred. Poor Dr. Hurling¬ 
ham, who usually “ pooh-poohed ” such things, 
had never a word to say. 

You will be wondering how all this was 
accomplished ; yet, in fact, it is almost as simple 
as the tricks that have preceded it, though re¬ 
quiring much greater practice and agility to 
perform. You know the first manifestation was 
one or two hands waving over the screen ; these 
were the mediums’, moved slowly, so that there 
might be an opportunity for examination, and, 
being verified as real flesh and blood, they led 
to the acceptance of those that followed as the 
same, though they were in reality flesh-coloured 
gloves on the end of a tube down which air had 
been blown to inflate them. The disillusion 


would have been complete could the audience 
have seen them thus :— 



Quickly waved, however, and with a knowledge 
that real hands had been shown, two such 
“ flappers ” as this easily startled the on-lookers. 

When first tied, of course, the “Brothers” 
had a hard job to get free. They had been 
secured by no mean tyros in ropes. Those 
American jugglers, the Davenports, were 
often a long time in releasing themselves; 
indeed they frequently failed to do so at all. 
Therefore it is no wonder our comparatively 
inexperienced heroes were somewhat long at 
first. After they had tied themselves, though, 
the case was different ; there were no waits 
then, for they used a double slip-knot, which 
could be tightened round the wrists at pleasure 
by the movement of the legs, to which other 
portions of the rope were attached. This knot 



is readily made : wind the rope into a ring, and 
through this draw small portions on each side, 
in opposite directions. 

The Davenports, who eventually allowed that 
they accomplished their tricks by ‘ ‘ purely 
natural means,” usually used smooth, soft ropes, 
about twelve yards long. It was seldom both 
were well tied (it is remarkable, indeed, what 
bunglers people generally are in this respect), 
and the first that got free helped the other. 
Very little force was required to pull their hands 
through the ropes that bound them, as they sat 
bolt upright with their bodies inflated during 
the tying, and when wishing to free themselves, 
collapsed, as it were, and wriggled so as to 
release one arm, when the work was accom¬ 
plished. Afterwards, when tied by themselves, 
they had no trouble in getting their hands at 
liberty. The knot could even be sealed on 
the top without injury to the manifestations or 
their rapidity, as will be seen on an examina¬ 
tion of it. 

The flour in the hands was easily disposed 
of by placing it in a handkerchief and then into 
the pocket. When the untying was complete 
a second dose of flour was administered to the 
palms from a private store kept in paper by one 
of the mediums. 

After the Brothers Muddlewit had gone 
through their exciting rope-tving stance (in 
w r hich I would warn our boys not to embark 
until long private practice has made them 
perfect), another form of spirit communion was 
sought by means of a table ; this was round, 
and of moderate size. Several persons sat near 
it, with their hands joined together, so as to 
complete the circle, by the magnetic force of 
which this piece of furniture was supposed to be 
lifted. The Brothers sat facing eacli other, for 
fear of collusion; but, notwithstanding this, 
faint ticks, or raps, were soon heard, and before 
long the table began to gyrate in an extra¬ 
ordinary manner. Up and down the room it 
danced ; first those round it rose from their seats 
as it slowly moved upwards ; then it went side¬ 
ways, backwards, forwards, every way ! It teas 
a sight to see them with their grave, scared 
faces following that loo-table in its hopeless and 
purposeless peregi inations round the room ! 
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The rapping sounds had not their origin in I table to move by the unconscious muscular force 
any desire of the spirits, though ; they were | exercised by their fingers. It seems strange, but 



place a tiny piece of potassium at one end of the- 
lines, it will follow the course of the pencil, 
taking fire as it runs, and burning with a 
purplish light. Of course, it is unnecessary to 
explain after this that potassium should not be 
touched with wet fingers. It is well, however,, 
to know that, in consequence of its great affinity 
for oxygen, it should be kept in some fluid 
destitute of it—say, naphtha. 

A small piece of phosphuret of lime, placed 
in -water, will produce effects somewhat similar 
to the potassium. It takes fire “ snappishly," 
and rises in gas-bubbles to the surface, exploding 
on contact with the air, and ascending in wreaths 
of smoke. 

Again—they say, “ Where there’s smoko 
there’s fire"—by saturating a lump of sugar with 
phosphorised ether, and placing it in warm, 
water, it will become luminous in a darkened 
room, and by blowing upon it brilliant and 
beautiful waves of light will be seen. 

Burning Ice. 

To set fire to the Thames we have found quite- 
a feasible project—by the aid of potassium— 
and possibly that is why no insurance office has- 
yet taken the risk. They have thought it 
better “policy" to leave our grand, “silent 
highway " alone, trusting to its own banks for 
protection! 

A more curious effect than burning water 
would seem to be igniting it when congealed. 
This is apparently accomplished, though, by 
boring a hole in a lump of ice with a hot poker, 
filling it up with camphorated spirits of wine, 
and setting fire to the spirit. 


simply due to the ingenuity of Master Turtle, 
who gently rubbed his shoe against the polished 
leg of the table, and so imitated the scratching 
sounds. Nor was the table-turning a whit more 
mysterious, for the two mediums were provided 
with pieces of iron strapped to each arm beneath 
the coat-sleeve, and projecting under the palms 
of the hands. When the hands rested upon the 
table, these projecting irons went underneath 
and clipped it, so that, being opposite each 
other, Merry and Agrippa could make the table 
take any direction they chose. 


is not really more wonderful than many in¬ 
voluntary actions we perform every day. 

Unconscious action of the mind may be 
noticed in that innocent toy, Planchette, which 
has been claimed as a spiritual instrument. It 
is, in fact, as much dependent upon the will as 
the pen now held between my fingers. When 
its messages are decipherable tney never con\ej 
any knowledge not already possessed by the 
operator ; and close your eyes, no message what¬ 
ever will appear.* 

(To be continued .) 



This is not the only method hy which this so- 
called table-turning may be produced. It tney Let tw0 per sons sit °PP®? Ilc " 
like to exercise their patience and wait long ! tips of tlieir fingers on the wood, and 
enough several persons may actually cause a | writing 


* It seems almost superfluous to describe Planchette, 
yet some readers may know little about it. 

Planchette is a nearly beart-shaped piece of wood 
about seven inches long by five across the broadest 
part, and about three-eighths of an inch thick. To 
the under surface, close to ach angle of the bioad ex 
ti emity, are fixed two wheels which each turn upon a 
vertical as well as horizontal axis, like nn ordinary 
castor. The pencil is pushed through a bole at the 
nmntpfl end of the “L.jart, so as to cause the Plan¬ 
ethette to stand level P n it and the wheels. Phice 
the machine upon a piece of paper on J le ' el I 
two oersons sit opposite to each other, plant the 
Let two persons W ™,1 and _ wait f or the 


Winter Indoor Amusements. 

CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS. 


he science 
that can 
change our 
old linen 
into sugar 
may surely 
be called ma¬ 
gical. M.Bra- 
connet, of 
Nancy, tried 
the effects of 
concentra¬ 
ted sulphuric 
acid on wood 
and linen. 
By dilution 
with water the acid converted sawdust, cut 
linen, paper, etc., into gum and saccharine 
matter. Nothing can approach natural magic, 
after all! 

We do not purpose, however, that our boys 
should attempt a reduction of the grocer’s bills 



at the expense of the linen chest, or make their 
gum by sawing stick-y matter—i.e., pieces of 
wood Our object is to amuse ; and if some are 
led to take up Chemistry as a science, afterwards, 
so much the better. 

Fire from Water. 

If, a few years ago, only, any one had proposed 
to obtain fire by the agency of water, he, or she, 
would have been set down as a harmless lunatic , 
which fact should teach us not lightly to contemn 
new ideas. Sir Humphrey Davy (the great 
experimental chemist) discovered that the metal 
potassium would ignite hy contact with cold 
water. A small quantity dropped in the liquid 
bums vividly, and darts to and fro upon the 
surface. When near burnt out it must not be 
approached closely, as it is apt to “splutter, 
and burst with a sharp detonation. A burn 

from it would he painful. 

if we trace continuous lines with a camel s- 
hair brush, dipped in water, upon paper, and 


Fire under Water. 

Into a small tumbler of water, at 140 degrees* 
drop two pieces of phosphorus the size of peas. 
Then take a bladder containing oxygen gas.^ to 
which is attached a stop-cock, and long, fine 
tube. Press the bladder gently, and as the gas 
reaches the phosphorus it will take fire, filling the 
glass with brilliant flashes of light darting; 
hither and thither in the water. 

Vapour-graphic Glasses. 

Take a clean polished plate of glass, and 
draw any subject upon it in hydro-fluoric acid. 
This eats into the glass, but the pictures will be.- 
quite invisible until breathed upon, or steamed. 
For obvious reasons the acid is “sold m leaden. 

cases. . , . . , 

Another way of fixing pictures on glass ls to 
make a drawing in Indian ink and paste it:face 
downwards, carefully excluding the air. W hen 
dry apply the above-named acid (specific gravity 
1.14) for three minutes, and then wash the 
paper off. 

Chameleon Pictures. 

Draw a winter scene on paper, instead of ink 
using bromide of copper. The trees^vith their 
gaunt arms stretching across the sky, the 
snow-covered ground and ice-bound river, may 
he changed to vernal beauty hy the application 
of heat. This is managed by painting m the- 
foliage, grass, etc., in muriate of cobalt, and the 
blues—of the sky and water—in acetate of 
cobalt. These tints will he invisible until held 
before a fire. 

Egg Pictures. 

Wash, and dry an egg, and upon this sketch 
with a new quill-pen any design your laney 
may dictate. For this purpose use liquid fat in 
place of ink. When it is Srm, place the egg m 
white-wine vinegar until the drawing appeals 
in relief—say for three or four hours. 

A Silver Tree. 

Place a soft amalgam of silver into six parts 
of a solution of nitrate of silver, and four of a 
solution of nitrate of mereuiy. A beautiful 
precipitation, of an arborescent form, will be the- 
result. 

A Lead Tree. 

Put au ounce of sugar-of-lead in a quart of 
water ; shake it well, and let it rest three or 
four days. Then decant the clear solution only 
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into a bottle, and suspend a piece of zinc in it. 
Do not disturb this, and in a few days you will 
•observe symmetrical crystalline forms, somewhat 
resembling a tree. 

It is well to note that the chemicals should 
‘never be tasted; and care must be exercised if 
there are any abrasions or cuts upon the hands. 
Do not smell them either, as the fumes of many 
are noxious ; and, whatever you do, don't spill 
them on your clothes, or the furniture. 


SEA-WATER FOR AQUARIA. 

O n page 31 of our present volume, appended 
to an article on “Shore-hunting,” by the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, the composition of sea-water 
is given by Mr. W. A. Lloyd (the designer of the 
public aquaria in Paris, Hamburg, Birmingham, 
Naples, Frankfort, Crystal Palace, etc.)', as a 
guide to any who, unable readily to obtain sea¬ 
water for their aquaria, might wish to find its 
efficient substitute. Mr. Lloyd has found in 
the table of weights thus given an unfortunate 
error of nearly 48 per cent, in the most important 
ingredient (No. 2 below), and he asks us there¬ 
fore to insert the following carefully corrected 
table. He also adds other details that may be 
found useful by amateurs. 


•Composition of British sea-water, showing how it may 
be concocted inland, or anywhere. 




L Oxide of hydrogen 
r 2. Chloride of sodium 
3. Sulphate of lime 
1 4. Sulphate of magnesium 

5. Chloride of magnesium 

6. Chloride of potassium 

7. Carbonate of lime 

\8- Bromide of magnesium , 
•9. Carbonate of lime 
10. Carbonate of magnesium 
1L Silica .. 

12. Sulphate of magnesium 

13. Oxide of iron and alumina 

14. Chloride of sodium .. 

15. Nitrate of magnesium 
1(5. Nitrate of sodium 

17. Chloride of potassium 


Parts by Weight 
in grains, in one 
gallon, by measure. 

70000- 

1945* 

101 * 

165-9 
263*5 
55* 


2*3 

1*522 

1*039 

*322 

*154 

1*407 

*35 

*283 

•042 


2339*09 


7*419 


Total Weight .. .. 72546*509 

(Nos. 4 and 5 should be dry.) 

Of these, the common names of such as 
possess them, are as follows :— 

I. Water. 

2 and 14. Tabic salt. 

4 and 12. Epsom salts. 

3. Plaster of Paris. 

7 and 9. Chalk. 

II. Flint, basis of. 

The actual substances to be added to the 
water (No. 1) are Nos. 2 to 8 inclusive, the 
others, Nos. 9 to 17 inclusive, being already 
found dissolved naturally in the well water, or 
other, employed for the mixture, and all fresh 
waters contain these, or some of them, more or 
less, but usually more ; for example, the Thames 
at London, instead of containing about seven 
and a half grains to one gallon, as here shown 
at Aston, would contain about fifteen or twenty 
grains to a gallon, but that is of no great con¬ 
sequence in the manufacture of sea-water. 

I have adopted this mode of setting down the 
figures, because it clearly shows that one gallon 
of sea-water, which is the quantity hero repre¬ 
sented, weighs 72,546 (and a fraction) grains, of 
which 7,000 grains go to one pound, and 437 
(and a half) grains to one ounce. Consequently 
in ordinary language, sea-water consists of ton 
pounds weight, or 70,000 grains, or one gallon, 
of nearly pure, or fresh water, in which is dis¬ 
solved between five and six ounces of various 
salts, and of these, the one far in excess of 
the others is common table-salt. And so that 
these and the other ingredients may be more 
easily recognised, I have given their ordinary or 
common names, as well as their scientific ones 

And just as this table-salt is the dissolved 
matter which most predominates in sea-water, 
so chalk is the substance which most largely 
• occurs in fresh water, though all the ingredients ' 


of each are so constantly varying, that it is 
very rare, indeed, to find two analyses by one 
or more persons of the waters, from the same 
place, exactly the same in result. This is 
uatural, because such things are constantly 
affected by weather and climate, and all those 
matters which we find convenient to call 
“accidents.” For example, because of our 
“white cliffs of Albion,” or chalk-rocks, water 
from the British Channel contains about nine 
times as much chalk in solution as Mediter¬ 
ranean sea-water does. And the latter, on the 
other hand, has a greater aggregate of dissolved 
substances than British sea-water has, while the 
Red Sea has more ' than either, and the Dead 
Sea far more than all, which latter, indeed, 
contains so much as one-fifth of its entire weight 
in dissolved inatters, or two pounds of them to 
ten pounds weight of water. And the reasons 
for all these variations, and for such seas as the 
Black, the Baltic, the Caspian; and the Aral, 
being very weak in saline matters, aie all easily 
referable to known causes. In fact, the reason 
of the sea being salt at all, is because of the 
accumulation in it of matters in solution, 
washed down into it by rivers during many 
millions, or even billions of billions, of years, 
though no language contains any words which 
can convey to the senses any idea of the enor¬ 
mous lapses of time during which these opera¬ 
tions have been going on. Thus the River 
Thames, at London Bridge, carries seawards 
one ion (or 2,240 pounds) of dissolved matter 
every mmute, day and night, incessantly, in 
addition to what it holds in suspension. So 
that, if the entire ocean were smaller than it is, 
it, with the same rain as now, -would he much 
salter than it is, because of these continuous 
washings-out of the then larger land. There¬ 
fore the term “artificial sea-water ” is really 
a misnomer if it he imagined that it is merely 
a cheap substitute for real sea-water from the 
ocean, and costing, inland, as it does, about 
eighty per cent, less than the latter, because its 
great weight of practically incompressible water 
in it is omitted in carriage. It is not a simple 
imitation of a real thing—just as, for example, 
what; is called “ mosaic gold” is a sham repro¬ 
duction of actual gold, or such articles as “mock 
pearls ” are feeble imitations of actual pearls. 
One water, in fact, is as natural as the other is, 
in every possible respect, as such a veritable and 
identical mixture, indeed, must be, and no 
marine animal, and .no chemist, can tell one 
from the other, while neither requires any 
changing in aquaria from any cause, so long as 
living vegetation is growing within the aquarium, 
and not merely put in, 011 the chance of its 
growing. 

I have copied my figures and my weighings 
from those of Mr. H. W. Jones, analyst to 
Messrs. It. Southall Brothers and Barclay, of 
Birmingham, who have mixed 300,000 gallons 
of this compound for the Aston Aquarium near 
them, and these chemists, or Messrs. Townson 
and Mercer, of Bishopsgate Street, London, will 
supply these materials, already mixed, dry, in 
any quantities, large or small. " I repeat that it 
is not absolutely necessary to take into account 
the items 9 to 17 in such admixtures, because 
these substances already exist, in various pro¬ 
portions, in all but distilled water, and even it 
cannot be obtained perfectly pure, if it lias been 
exposed to the purest air for even one moment.. 
Rain is the source of all rivers and sea, and the 
sun is the primary cause of the rain, which 
takes up and dissolves all it can as it passes 
over and through all substances. Hence comes 
what we find dissolved in all waters. The specific 
gravity or density of the sea-water as above, 
when all matters are dissolved, should be 1027° 
at a temperature of 60° Fall. Mr. Hicks, of 
Hatton Garden, London, makes and sells a little 
glass specific gravity ball which determines this 
density very readily. I shall be glad to furnish 
inquirers with any further particulars free of 
cost, on the principle of Chaucer,: 

“ For he would gladly learn, and gladly teach.” 

W. A. Lloyd. 


Lower Norwood, London, 
Nov. 14th, 1879. 


DEATH OF THE ABYSSINIAN 
PRINCE. 

T he story of King Theodore of Abyssinia, Iris 
violent passions, his barbarous cruelties, his 
endless wars, his defiance of British power, the 
attack on him by General Napier, his determined 
resistance, and bis fall behind the gates of his 
own city, Magdala—the story of all this must 
be familiar, in part at least, to most readers. 

The history of the march of our brave troops 
to set free the captives whom Theodore had so 
wantonly imprisoned is one well worthy boys’ 
reading, and we may perhaps he tempted one 
day to retell it, with* suitable illustrations, in 
these columns. At present, however, we have to 
do, not with the terrible king, but with his son. 

When Magdala had fallen' and Theodore was 
dead, the. Queen of Abyssinia sought refuge in 
the English camp, but in a few days died of 
consumption, leaving an orphan son, named 
Dejaz Alamieo (or Alamayu), between seven and 
eight years old. What could be dono with him ? 
The country was in confusion, the chiefs were 
opposed to one another, and there was great 
danger that if the little orphan boy were left 
behind he would speedily be got rid of, possibly 
by a cruel death. It was accordingly determined 
to bring him to England, and he was committed 
to the kindly guardianship of Captain Speedy, 
to whom he soon became most attached. 

The prince on reaching England was placed 
at school, and proving a sharp lad, quickly made 
progress in his studies, and continued to 
grow in the respect of all who knew him. He 
has just died, and as many references to the sad 
event have been made in the daily papers, we 
thought our readers might like to know what he 
was like -when brought to this country. The 
portrait we give is from a photograph taken at 
the time, and admirably preserves the likeness. 



The prince died on November 14th, at the 
age of eighteen, of inflammation of the lungs, at 
the residence of Professor Ransome, at Heading- 
ley, where he was being educated at the expense 
of the Government. During his illness our 
beloved Queen, who took a warm interest in 
him, twice sent Sir John Cowell to see him, and 
was kept constantly informed by telegrams as 
to his condition. The remains of the yomur 
prince were brought to Windsor, and buried in 
the royal catacombs, St. George’s Chapel. 

We thought it 
might, perhaps, 
% t add to the inte¬ 

rest of this brief 
sketch if we also 
gave a portrait of 
Lord Napier of 
Magdala, and 
we have selected 
for our purpose 
the one taken 
about the time 
that the prince 
w as photo- 
graphed ; in 

-- „ ^ other words, 

soon after the general’s successful campaign in 
Africa by which he won his present title. 





















ODDS AND ENDS. 


A TRAGIC STORY. 

(Continued from page, 175.) 



€ha]?. V. —Willy’s dog persistently continues 
to grow, and tlie extremely warm manner 
in which it is apt to welcome them is 
somewhat alarming to nervous visitors ! 



Chap. VI .—Being passionately loud of bathing, 
it very kindly and unceremoniously shows 
its young master how to take a header. 
"When Willy had recovered from the ner¬ 
vous shock and fever induced by the duck¬ 
ing, the dog had mysteriously disappeared. 
Can any of our half-million readers kindly 
inform him of its whereabouts ? 


The Old Apple-Woman. 

A capital trick for budding ventriloquists is 
“ The Talking Hand,” and when neatly per¬ 
formed it is very amusing. Having first pro¬ 
vided yourself with a mitten purposely made, 
with a hole in the centre, and a frill round it 
thus: 
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and painted the side of your hand to represent 
Biddy the apple-woman’s face, so : 



you are ready to make a nice little speech, and 
introduce “ Biddy” to your expectant audience 
in the back parlour. 

Indian ink will give her eyes as black ns 
Susan’s, and a little red paint, judiciously 
applied to the top of the thumb and that part 
of the hand immediately above it, will materi¬ 
ally assist the illusion by giving her a mouth. 



The above is a picture of Biddy with her new 
cap on. Her nose must be indicated by black 
lines, and a slight redness at the uptilted end 
may not be considered out of character. The 
chin, you observe, is painted on the thumb. 

How stitch a ’skirt to the lower part of the 
mitten, and throw a shawl round her head, and 
you have the old apple-woman to the life. 

You must arrange a little dialogue between 
Biddy and yourself, keeping the imaginations of 
the spectators in full play, so as to draw atten¬ 
tion from your lips and muscles, which you 
must nevertheless keep in as much rest, as pos¬ 
sible. Let Biddy’s sentences be short and 
emphatic, and in a tone as unlike your natural 
voice as you can assume. As Biddy speaks you 
must move your thumb np and down, which 
motion can be so made as to give the idea of the 
lips moving. [See the articles on “ Ventrilo¬ 
quism ” in our last volume, and also page SO of 
this.'] _ 

Instantaneous Growth of Whiskers, etc. 

Most boys have a passion for whiskers, and 
(if some of "them have not been much maligned) 
the use of the razor has frequently been dis¬ 
covered before the necessity for its assistance 
has arisen. 

Shaving to produce hair, however, is a slow 
process to that which our boys may adopt 
this merry holiday-tide by a system which is 
simplicity itself. As if by magic, beard, mous¬ 
tache, whiskers, “billy-goat,” every style, of 
hirsute adornment, spread over the downy lips, 
cheeks, chins, of unfledged striplings ! 

And this is How it’s done ! Apparatus 
required :—two screens, a table, two lamps and 
reflectors, a small piece of silvered glass, and 
several pieces of wood with cardboard tacked 
on to them, which we will describe. 

The performer sits behind a table, with the 
screens on either hand, and the lamps are 
arranged behind these on each side, on a level 
with his face, upon which, by the aid of the 
reflectors, a strong light is thrown. Between 
his face and the lamps he holds a stick in each 
hand, and on the tops of these (which should be 
long enough to rest on the table, to give them 
steadiness) are fixed pieces of cardboard of such 
shape that their shadows falling on the face give 
the effect of moustache, whiskers, etc. On the 
table the piece of silvered glass is fixed so that 


it will not interfere with the view of the 
audience, and yet the performer may see his face 
in it. 

The lights being “down” in front greatly 
assists the illusion, and some extra fun may be 
made by swallowing the moustache. This is 
done by opening the mouth, and, at the same 
moment turning the sticks sharply, so as to 
remove the shadows from the lips. 

We cannot give any precise instructions as to 
tho shape of the cardboard pieces, as all, of course, 
depends upon the size of the face. A little 
practice will, however, soon determine the shapes 
required for “ beard of formal cut,” or inousta- 
chios of all kinds and sizes. 


2 



We will give the sim - 
plest form first, (fig. 

1) ; but y ou may go into 
very elaborate curled 
moustachios, and de¬ 
liver a lecture on the 
various forms ©f va¬ 
nity in these matters, 
the military mous¬ 
tache, the fop’s, etc., 
with illustrations. 

Here is an elegant 
one for instance, (fig. 

2) , a “ curled darling. ’ ’ 
The sticks, lamps, and 
all your other aids to 
illusion are out of the 
view of the audience, 
concealed by the 
screens, and your face 
appears thus :— 



You will find this capital fun for winter even- 
ings. 

Here is the back view, with the lamps fixed 
to the screens, and throwing a fierce light on the 
artist’s face; and his whiskers, etc, which are 



not in use are ready on racks at each side, you 
will observe. 

If the expression of the face be altered for the 
different styles of moustache, etc., it will add 
very much to the fun of the entertainment. 
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OIorrtspoitkiuT, 


Rob Roy. — Chronic stammering is very difficult to 
cure. The following may help youKeep the teeth 
together, and inspire deeply; then articulate very 
deliberately. 

G. W. C.—You are not tall enough yet for any branch 
of the cavalry. The height required varies accord¬ 
ing to the demand for recruits. It ranges generally 
from 5ft. 7in. to 5ft. 9in. 

D. 0. (Bow.)—After a lengthy trial, Guy Fawkes was 
condemned, and at the west end of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard paid the penalty of his crime with his 
life. 

Doubtful (Kensington).—It can be done, and per¬ 
haps the following is the simplest way to set about 
it. While the fruit yet hangs green upon the tree, 
cut out from thin tough paper the initials of the 
name, with round specks for the dots after the 
lettere, and the letters themselves plain and thick. 
Then paste these letters and dots on that side of the 
apple which is most turned to the sun, taking care 
not to loosen the fruit’s hold upon its stem. As 
soon as the apple is ripe, take off the paper cuttings, 
which, having shut out the reddening rays of the 
sun, have kept the fruit green just beneath them, 
so that the name or initials will show plainly. 
Many pleasant surprises may be arranged in this 
way. 

H. V.—It was our intention at first to have issued the 
picture of the “Tournament" coloured for the 
Monthly Part, but when the proof was submitted 
to us we liked the plain best, as the most artistic, 
and best adapted for the competition, amd we there¬ 
fore decided in favour of the plain plate. 

Monogram. —The monogram containing the twenty- 
six letters of the alphabet, which we gave on page 
16, is published in colours by Mr. James B. Sly, 9, 
Rathbone Place, London, W. It is really beautifully 
printed in gold and colours on a card, with a key to 
the letters. Its price is 6d., but we understand from 
Mr. Sly that readers of the Boy’s Own Paper will 
be supplied at 4d. each. 

Chatterer. —The magpie sometimes talks with a 
volubility almost equal to that of a parrot, and is 
taught by repetition in the same way. 

H. W. C.-If you can get a sight of M. de Carteret- 
Bisson’s “Our Schools and Colleges,” you will there 
find much information as to scholarships at the 
universities and public schools. 

E H. B.—The provisions of the Factory Act vary with 
the age of the persons subject to it. A “ young per¬ 
son "—not necessarily an apprentice—is entitled to 
eight half-holidays between August and October, 
and to the whole of Christmas Day and Good Friday 
or another day in lieu of the latter. 

Satlor Boy.— 1. To enter the Royal Navy as a seeond- 
class boy, you must present yourself, with a certifi¬ 
cate or declaration of birth, and the written consent 
of your parents or guardians, to the commander of 
a training, district, or drill ship. You must be able 
to read and to write your name legibly, and must be 
between fifteen and sixteen and a half years of age. 
You must “have a robust frame, be intelligent, and 
of perfectly sound and healthy constitution." The 
least height and chest measurement required are as 
follows Age 15 to 15J, 4ft. 10in., 29in. : 151 to 16, 
4ft. ll£in., 29iin. ; 16 to 16£, 5ft. lin., 30in. We 
hope you will weigh well the consequences before 
taking such a step. 2. The average height of a boy 
of fourteen and a half is about 5 feet. 


most of the “ hardy ” annuals, sown in autumn, will 
survive the winter, and gladden your eyes in the 
spring. 

Paul Pry. -As economy is your object, you will find 
it cheaper to buy an astronomical teliscope than to 
make one. 

Mephistopheles.— 1. With some people gaping is sym¬ 
pathetic ; it may arise from habit or from fatigue. 
In the first case, conquer your naMt; in the second, 
go to bed ! But it is not a very dreadful malady 
after all. 2. Our first volume ended with No. 38, 
ana the engravings can be had together fo.* 9d. 

Thomas Brown. — 1 . You will probably soon have your 
wish fora po.trait of “Old Cetewayo,” ns you’call 
him, gratified. 2. For weak eyes, try batt ing them 
night and morning with tepid water, and then use the 
foll®wing lotion Oxide of zinc 1 drachm, rose¬ 
water 8oz. ; mix them well. If the eyelids stick 
together in the morning, a little weak gulden oint¬ 
ment, slightly warmed, should be apphed at bed¬ 
time to the edges of the lids with a feather or the 
tip of the flngei. 

T. Harrison.— The etymological derivation of th^ 
word “jury" is the Latin juro, I swear. Inquiry 
into facts on behalf of the Crown by means of juries 
was frequent in England long before trial by jury 
was used for judicial purposes. It lias been urged 
that the present kind of juries are the fame func¬ 
tionaries as the diJcastai of the Athenians and the 
judices of the Romans. Alfred the Great generally 
has the credit of bringing the jury system into 
operation in Englaud, but some say £hat it was 
introduced by the Normans. 

Harry Steel.—W o do not know of any bo k of the 
kind you mention. If you want subjects for natural 
history essay writing, why not take such subjects as 
the migration of birds, nest-building, etc. 

C. S. J. H.-1. If “your father’s great-grandfather 
was overseer of a certain parish fifty years ago,” and 
the present overseer can tell you nothing about him, 
wiite to the parish clerw, or visit tiie place you:self 
and make personal inquiries. 2. Are you tare your 
family is entitled to a crest ? Some of the pro¬ 
fessional “genealogists” are not very scrupulous in 
inventing them. Inquire at the Heralds’ Office. You 
are liable to a tax for using a crest. 3. Write to the 
Registrar of Trinity College, Dublin. 

W. H. C.—There are many processes for making sympa¬ 
thetic inks; words written in onion juije will turn 
yellow when heated. A weak Infusion of galls turns 
black when moistened with weak copperas-water- 
and so on. 

Prognosticator.—T here is no vessel in the Royal 
Navy called the Pinafore. 

J. C. T. — Messrs. Routledge, of London, publish a 
sixpenny handbook on skating, and in a few weeks 
we hope to give some illustrated articles on “ figure 
skating,” 

Printer.—T here is no book that we are a-.,-are of 
specially on cutting wood letters for printer-.. The 
affair is so simple, however, that you need have no 
difficulty. A graver or two, and a sharp chisel, with 
a small mallet, should set you up. It is ooly the 
larger and plainer founts that are cut in wood. 

One Anxious for Work. —As “any sedentary occu¬ 
pation knocks you up,” and you are “ unfitted for 
outdoor occupation,” we can scarcely advise yen in 
the choice of a profession. Have vou wot, uncon¬ 
sciously perhaps, exaggerated your ailments ? 

E. J. S.—Our first volume contains many “ instructions 
for making things which boys could amuse ♦hemselves 
with on winter evenings,” and wo shall give many 
others from time to time. 


E. H. H. Robins. — In 1874 the t ital mount of 
the National Debt was £779,2o3,245; in 1875, 
£775,348,686; in 187£776,970,544; in 1877, 
4.775,945,713. , , 

P. J. F.—The most exhaustive a: d practic-1 account 
of hew Zealand is to be found in “The Official Ha. d- 
book of New Zealand,” by .Sir Uilius Vogel, the 
Agent-General of that colony. It can be had of 
Wyman, Great Queen Street, price Is. 6d . 

H. J. Horton.— 1. We certain should advise you not 
to smoke. 2. In such a bu*y neighbourhood a 3 
Lambeth there must be mam music-shops, wh-re 
your question could be answered : ore satisfactorily 
than in our columns. 

A. M.—Raw carrots are one of the old nurses’ remedies 
for worms; but it is doubtful, to say the least, 
whether of any value. 

Naufractus and Ge Je should address their inquiries 
to Moir and Co., CO, Queen Victoria Street, if.C. 

S. C. J.—If your keys will not keep bright in your 
pocket, carry them in a little wash-leather bug. 

Skylark.— You can get any number of books, against 
both moderate drinking and smoking, at Tweedie’s. 
337, Strand. Write for list. 

R. P. Reading.—T o take grease spots out of cloth, 
pour turpentine over the greasy part, and rub it till 
dry with clean flannel. Repeat this till the grease 
is all extracted, then brush the part well, and han»- 
the garment out in the open air, to take away the 
smell. 

Snowball.— The following cure for warts is by one of 
the surgeons of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Care¬ 
fully pare off the thickened skin over the wart till 
you come to the surface of the tkin, and slightly 
draw blood. Rub the part thoroughly with lunar 
Uiustic. This will generally destroy the wart; if 
not, cut off the black spot occasioned by the caustic 
and apply it again, or perhaps acetic acid instead. 

Eighteen.—B unions may bo checked in their early 
development by keeping the joint bound with 
adhesive plaster. An inflamed bunion should be 
poulticed, and larger shoes be worn. Twelve grains 
of iudine, mixeu with half an ounce of lard or 
spermaceti ointment, is a good embrocation. It 
should bo rubbed on gently two or three times a 
day. 

VichIanVohr.-A little book by Chadwick, called 
the “ May ic Lantern Manual" (Warne), will tell jou 
all about the magic lantern. Mr. Wood, of Cheap- 
side, has also published a manual on the subject 
See too the first volume of the Boy’s Own Paper in 
which a most useful and practical series of illustrated 
articles appeared. 

G. T.—We cannot learn of any respectable bicycle- 
school in the neighbourhood you mention. You can 
get every instruction on bicycling at 30, Queen 
Victoria Ctreet, E.C. 

W. Chandler.—W e should scarcely care to recom¬ 
mend any particular dog-dealer or pigeon-fancier. 
Besides, the carriage of a Newfoundland dog and a 
number of pigeons from London to Yorkshire would 
be considerable. You can surely get them in your 
^wn neighbourhood. 

H- G. B (Musselburgh), Cetewayo, and Others.—The 
Chess-hoard is sold quite separately, price one penny 
and your bookseller can as readily obtain it asliecau 
any back number of the paper. As we have already 
erplruned to others, it was given only with the 
Monthly Part, and not with the weekly numbers. 

H C. (Elland.)—We should hardly care to recommend 
it ; though doubtless innocent enough in itself the 
associations are bad. 


A Zulu.— 1. Your stamp is most likely a Spanish 
one, and the “young soldier on horseback" Kin" 
Alfonso. 2. “Helvetia’’ is the Roman name for 
Switzerland. 

C. L. C.-The value of your collection of stamps would 
depend entirely upon their character and their con¬ 
dition. Stamps are a comparative drug in the 
market just dow, and we fear you will have some 
difficulty in disposing of then on advantageous 
terms. Show them to some local dealer. 

An English Boy.— l. If you have complied with the 
directions m our first volume for making a tele¬ 
phone the length of the connecting wire maybe 
any distance, from over twelve yards to say a mile 
Under twelve yards the voice itself would be heard' 
2. The wire need not be covered with silk, cotton is 
even better. Messrs. Dale and Crampton, 4 Litt’e 
Britain, will supply you with the cotton-covered 


K -o M 77- Inqu ”' e at tlle Patent 0ffi ce, Southampto 
Buildings. Chancery Lane. It is most probable thi 
your invention of “ paddles going perpendicularl- 
both into the water and out of the water ” has bee 
anticipated. 

Paklez vous ritANCAis.-l. There is an evenin 
Iiench class at the Birkbeck Institution in Chancei 
ii 2, . Llvm » in London, you should have n 
difficulty in procuiing the Boy’s Own Paper of 
local bookseller. 

Clegg.—T here are many Lives of Havelock; we canm 
enumerate them all; but that written by hi 3 son-ii 
law, Mr. J. C. Marshman, and t ablished by Lorn 
mans, is perhaps the best. 

E ^;^o E 5 0N - 1 and J ° SEPH Payne,— 1. The chrome 
graph and polygraph are patents, and their mode t 
manufacture is of course kept secret. 2. Seeds ( 


Walter Scholes. —“ The best diet for gaining sound 
physical strength ” so varies with different individuals 
that it is impossible to lay down absolute rules. But 
it is a safe plan to eat moderately of that food which 
you find by experience best suits your constitution 
2. As for early rising, you know the old adage, 
“ Early to bed and early to rise, makes a man healthy’ 
and wealthy, and wise.” 

W. B. P.—A halfpenny of William iv has no special 
value. 

S -:J- W '~ The ori S' nal <f Zadkiel ” was a lieutenant in 
the Royal Navy, namod Morrison. We believe but 
are not sure, that lie is dead. His almanack is’still 
published. 

\V. We can scarcely name your coin from your 
rat liar vague description. It is probably a gun-monev 
shilling of James ii. J 


L. Clarke. -Many years ago, a political association 
whn h nad its headquarters in Tooley Street presented 
a petition to Parliament, beginning, “ We, the people 
if England.” This pretentious document bein" 
signed by three men only, all of them tailors gave 
rise to the mocking expressi >n, “The three tailors of 
Tooley btreet.” This is the commonly received origin 
of the term. 

Nummus.— 1. Half and quarter farthings never went 
into circulation in England ; but they were used in 
some of our colonies, for which they were originally 
intended. 2. A farthing is a legal tender—for a 
farthing’s worth ! 


X. _U , 


-ana „. ^ 0 .-niu. 1C ry ami ioocr 

necessaries can be procured at Sherwin’s, 527 Oxf< 
Street, where also is published a shilling book w 
the latest “rules for football." 


Manitoba.— Messrs. Silver and Co., 67,Cornhill, woul 
supply you with any information in reference 1 
emigration to Canada. 


K. N., Wilkie, R. D., and Others.-Yes ; we may 
perhaps be able by-and-by to afford space for a few 
hints on carpentering, etc., but it would hardly be 
fair, you see, to fill our columns, to the disadvantage 
of the many, with subjects that would have interSt 
only for the few. 


uume naturalise' is an 
illustrated volume, published at 56, Paternoster 
Row, and the price is 3s. 6d. 


w. S.—There is no uniform scale of payment. Such 
writers are paid according to the value which the 
publishers may attach to their mss. or their names 


-a , —j u la imuusueu ue no, rater- 

noster Low, where you can readily obtain it, or jour 
bookseller could procure it for you. 


S. T. R. (Whitehaven.)—1. With the New Year 2 
Over 200,000 copies. 


Important Notice. 


With next week's Number will be presented 
to every reader an illustration on plate paper 
entitled “An Attack in the Rear.” * 

JJ 2th the Monthly Part there will also be given 
a large coloured plate of “Amusing Optical Illu¬ 
sions for the holidays. Wcclcly subscribers may 
obtain this plate for Id. if they order it through 
their booksellers at once, for delivery with 
next week's Number. No orders can be attended to 
through the post, nor can the plate be obtained 
separately after next week. 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 


A TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD. 


By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “The Lifeboat ” “Post Haute,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. —A CUNNING DEVICE ENDS IN 
FAILURE FOLLOWED BY DESTRUCTION. 

I N a previous chapter it has been told how 
the long hard winter of that year 
(1S2G) had passed away, after an un- 
wontedly severe tussle with the spring. 
The prophets of the land now began to 
hold up their heads and look owlishly wise, 
for their predictions were evidently abou 
to be fulfilled. 

Had not old Sam Eavenshaw said all 
through the winter that “ something would 
come of it ” ? Was it not the daily re- 


Peegwish watches the destruction of his home. 
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mark of Angus Macdonald that such a 
state of things “ could not go on for ever 
—whatever ” ? Had not Pcegwish glared 
prophecy with a'degree of solemnity that 
rendered words not only impossible, hut 
unnecessary ? and had not Miss Trim 
asserted that dreadful consequences of 
some sort were sure to follow ? 

Dreadful consequences did follow, and 
they began with a fine warm day. For a 
considerable time the fields of snow had 
been subjected to the influence of the 
blazing sun, and had been greatly dimi¬ 
nished in depth. The day in question, 
however, was so very warm that Louis 
Lambert was induced to take his horse and 
gun with a view to wolf-hunting on the 
plains. The hard crust formed on the snow’s 
surface by the partial meltings of early 
spring is sufficiently strong to bear the 
weight of a wolf, but will not support 
a horse. Wolves, therefore, roam about 
with ease and at will at that period, while 
horses are obliged to keep to beaten tracks. 
When, however, the thaws set in, the case 
is reversed. The wolf, with his short 
limbs, flounders laboriously in the drifts of 
soft snow, while the horse, with his long 
and powerful legs, can gallop in spite of 
these. Thus wolf-hunting becomes, for a 
time, possible. 

Louis Lambert was fond of the chase. 
He was also fond of courting, and, resolv¬ 
ing to combine the two, galloped away to 
the abode of old Ravenshaw. He had 
been there so often of late that he felt half 
ashamed of this early morning visit. Lovers 
easily find excuses for visits. He resolved 
to ask if Herr Winklemann had been seen 
passing that morning, as he wished his 
companionship on the plains—the shallow 
deceiver! 

u Good morning, Cora,” he said, on 
entering the hall. 

Elsie, who stood at the window with her 
back to the door, turned quickly round. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” he said, with a 
slightly confused air; “I thought you 
were Cora, and—” 

“Well,” interrupted Elsie, with a hurt 
look that accorded ill with a twinkle in her 
eyes ; “I think you might know the diffe¬ 
rence between me and Cora by this time, 
though you only saw my back.” 

“ Ah, Elsie !” returned the youth, as he 
shook hands, “you ought in fairness to 
make allowance for the effects of spring. 
You know fall well that the glare of the 
sun on the snow half blinds a fellow, so 
that even when—when—” 

“ Come, now, don’t search about in your 
empty brain for one of your unmeaning 
compliments, but say at once what brings 
you here at so early an hour. Has a war- 
party of Sioux come down on us, or is the 
river about to break up ? ” 

“War-parties of Sioux are no doubt 
prowling about the plains somewhere,” 
returned Lambert, with a smile, ‘‘ and the 
ice will go soon if this heat continues ; but 
neither of these things brought me here. 
The truth is, I came to ask if Winldemann 
has been seen to pass your windows this 
2 Doming ? ” 

“The truth?” repeated Elsie, with a 
searching look. 

“ Well,” replied the youth, with a laugh, 
“ I came also to see you and—and—Cora.” 

“ And father also, I suppose ? ” 

“Why, Elsie, you are unusually sharp 
this morning; but I really do wish to 
know if Winklemann has been seen, be¬ 
cause he had left home when I passed his 
house, and I want him to hunt with 
me.” 


“ Then I may tell you that he passed our 
window not ten minutes before your arrival, 
going in the direction of the Lower Fort. 
He rides fast, as you know, so if you woidd 
catch him up you must follow quickly.” 

The young man stood for a moment un¬ 
decided, then, perceiving that Elsie gave 
him no encouragement to remain, he bade 
her adieu and rode away. 

“Louis is remarkably fond of coming 
here,” said Elsie to Cora, who entered the 
room ajfew minutes later, “ but he did not 
come to see us this morning. He only 
came to ask after Herr Winklemann.” 

Cora laughed, but gave no further evi¬ 
dence of the state of her mind. 

Just then Pcegwish the Indian entered. 
He walked towards the sisters with that 
solemn dignity of manner peculiar to the 
North American savage, but the intensified 
solemnity of his looks and a certain un¬ 
steadiness in his gait rather marred the 
dignity. 

“Peegwish,” said Elsie, going towards 
him with a grieved look, “ you have been 
drinking beer again.” 

The Indian protested, in very bad Eng¬ 
lish, that he had not tasted beer since the 
previous Christmas ; whereupon Elsie pro¬ 
ceeded to administer an earnest reproof to 
the muddled hypocrite, for she was really 
anxious to save him from the destruction 
which had already overtaken many of his 
red brethren through the baleful influence 
of fire-water; but Peegwish was just then 
in no condition to appreciate her remarks. 
To all she said his only reply was that he 
wanted “ bally.” 

“You want bally?” returned Elsie, 
with a puzzled look. 

“ Yis—bally,” he repeated, and a gleam 
of indescribable slyness broke like a^ sun¬ 
beam on his solemn visage as he said it. 

“ What can he mean by bally, Cora ? ” 

“ Perhaps he means barley.” 

“ Ho ! ” exclaimed the Indian, with 
emphasis, by which he meant, “You’re 
right.” 

But Elsie had no barley to give him. 
She tried to find out what he wanted to do 
with the barley, but Peegwish was not 
communicative. The gleam of cunning 
faded from his mahogany countenance and 
he relapsed into a state of unpenetrable 
wisdom, in which condition he retired, and 
betook himself to the upper part of the 
settlement, near Fort Gany, in quest of 
“ bally.” Here he found the people in a 
state of considerable excitement owing to 
the sudden and unusual rise of the river. 

At Fort Garry the Assinaboine River 
joins the Red River, and flows with it into 
Lake Winnipeg. At the period of which 
we write (the month of May) both rivers 
were yet covered with the icy garment— 
between four and five feet thick—under 
which they had gone to rest five or six 
months before. The vast accumulation of 
snow which had fallen that winter was 
melted so fast that the Red River had 
risen: with terrible rapidity, and it was 
obvious, from the ominous complain¬ 
ings of the “ thick-ribbed ice,” that a 
burst-up of unwonted violence was im¬ 
pending. The strength of the ice, how¬ 
ever, was so great that it rose with the 
swelling waters without breaking until 
nearly on a level with the top of the river 
banks. In some places, -where the banks 
were low, the pent-up floods broke forth 
and swamped the land, but as yet little 
damage had been done. 

Of course the alarm of the settlers was 
considerable. Rumours of former floods 
which had devastated the surrounding 


plains were rife, and those of the people 
whose houses stood on the lower grounds 
began to remove their goods and chattels 
to higher places. Others delayed doing so 
in the belief that the river would not rise 
much higher, at all events that it would 
subside as soon as the ice broke up and 
cleared away to Lake Winnipeg. Some 
there were whose dwellings stood on high 
ground, and who professed to have no 
belief in floods at all. 

In other circumstances Peegwish would 
have noted the state of things that pre¬ 
vailed, but at that time his faculties were 
steeped in beer. For some day's past they 
had been in this condition, but his supply 
was exhausted, and people who knew his 
propensity refused to give him more. 
Peegwish, therefore, being a somewhat 
resolute savage, resolved to adopt a course 
which would render him independent. 
Chuckling to himself at the depth and 
cunning of his intended course of action, 
he went among the farmers begging for 
‘bally”! Some to whom he appealed 
treated him facetiously, others turned him 
away from their doors, being too anxious 
about the impending flood to listen to him. 
At last he found a soft-hearted soul in the 
person of Michel Rollin’s mother, old Liz, 
who dwelt in a very small log hut on a 
knoll at a considerable height above the 
river. 

“What dee want wi’ the barley,” de¬ 
manded old Liz, who, besides being 
amiable, had a feeling of kindness for the 
man with whom her absent son had for 
years been in the habit of hunting. 

“ To heat ’im,” replied the Indian. 

“To eat it,” echoed the sturdy little 
woman ; ‘ ‘ weell, come in. I can spare 

some, but dinna mak’ a noise, Daddy’s 
slecpin’.” 

The savage entered with solemn though 
wavering caution. Old though she was, 
Liz had a living father. He was so very 
ancient, that if he had dwelt in Egypt 
he would probably have been taken for a 
live mummy. He sat in the chimney 
comer, in an arm-chair to which Liz 
had tied him to prevent his falling into 
the fire. He smiled and nodded at the fire 
when awake, and snored and nodded at 
it when asleep. Beyond this, and a 
grateful recognition of his daughter’s 
attentions, he did and said nothing. 
Gazing at Daddy, Peegwish fell into an 
owlish reverie, from which he was aroused 
by old Tii z putting a small sack of barley 
on the ground before him. The Indian re¬ 
ceived it with thanks, threw it on bis 
shoulder, and, with an expression of unal¬ 
terable determination on his visage, 
returned to his own home. 

Thg home of Peegwish was dilapidated 
like himself. It stood on a portion of 
ground belonging to Angus Macdonald, 
and was very near to the river’s brink. It 
was a mere log cabin of the smallest 
dimensions, having one low door, and one 
glassless window. The window also 
served the purpose of a chimney. Its 
furniture was in keeping with its appear¬ 
ance—a stool, a couple of blankets, two 
little heaps of brushwood for beds, a kettle 
or two, a bag of pemmican, an old flint-gun, 
two pair of snow-shoes, a pair of canoe- 
paddles, a couple of very dirty bundles, and 
an old female. The latter was the dirtiest 
piece of furniture in the establishment. 
She was sister to Pcegwish, and was named 
by r him Wildcat. 

Despite appearances, the hut was com¬ 
fortably warm, for Wildcat—who, to do her 
justice, had been grossly misnamed—was 
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fond of heat. She devoted the chief part 
of her existence to the collection of. fuel; 
most of the remainder being spent in 
making moccasins, etc., and cooking. 

“ Put on the pot, Wildcat,” said Peegwish 
on entering, as he threw down the sack of 
barley. 

The woman obeyed with alacrity. The 
fire burned on the earthen floor in primitive 
style. Erecting three sticks over it in the 
tripod form, she hung a pot therefrom, 
filled it with water, and awaited further 
orders. Knowing her brother’s cast of 
mind well, she refrained from questioning, 
though she perceived from the peculiar 
cunning of his looks that something un¬ 
usual occupied his mind. Peegwish saw 
that Wildcat’s curiosity was aroused, and 
resolved to keep it in that condition. He 
had learned the fact that beer was made 
from barley, and had resolved, thenceforth, 
to brew his own beer; but no hint of this 
did he permit to escape him. He even 
went to the other extreme, and became un¬ 
usually communicative on subjects remote 
from beer. He told how that the people 
up the river were being frightened by the 
rise in the water; how he had met Lambert 
.and Winklemann going to hunt wolves; how 
these Nimrods had been obliged to change 
their minds and turn back for the purpose 
of looking after their property; and in 
short he wandered as far from the subject 
of beer and brewing as possible. 

His reference to the rise of the river, 
however, turned Wildcat’s thoughts to the 
fact that the ice in their immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood had been forced up in a manner 
that caused her some anxiety. She men-' 
tioned her fears to Peegwish, but that 
worthy was too deeply immersed in his 
experiments just then to care much for 
anything else. To her remarks he merely 
replied by a solemn shake of the head and 
an owlish gaze into the big pot. 

Soon the water in the pot began to boil. 
Peegwish put in a large proportion of 
barley, lighted his pipe, and sat down to 
await the result with the patience of a 
stoic. Wildcat sat beside him with equal 
patience. An hour passed, Peegwish dipped 
a wooden spoon into the pot and tasted. 
The result was not satisfactory—it burnt 
his lips. He let the spoonful cool and tried 
again. The liquid was marvellously like 
barley-broth, with which delicacy he was 
well acquainted. Another hour passed; 
again he dipped the spoon, and again met 
with disappointment, for his brew was not 
yet beer. The sun went down, the moon 
arose, the stars came out, and still Peegwish 
and Wildcat sat watching and dozing over 
•the big pot. 

At last the former bid the latter watch 
alone while he slept. He lay back where 
he sat and slumbered instantly. Wildcat 
obeyed orders by heaping fresh logs on the 
fire and following suit. They snored in 
concert. 

The night advanced; the uneasy grind¬ 
ings of the ice increased; the tinkling of a 
thousand snow-bom rills filled the air with 
liquid melody. The sub-glacial murmur¬ 
ing of many waters filled many hearts with 
anxious care, and numerous households 
near the river’s brink sat up the livelong 
night to -watch—perhaps to pray. Inter¬ 
mittent cracking of the ice kept up the 
sound, as it were, of spattering musketry, 
und occasional loud reports were inter¬ 
spersed like the thunder of heavy guns. 

At grey dawn Peegwish awoke, looked 
slowly round, observed his sister asleep, 
and seized her by the nose. She awoke, 
rose hastily, and stirred the fire. An 


inspection of the big pot showed that its 
contents had become barley porridge. 
Even Peegwish’s imagination failed to 
regard it as beer! But Peegwish had been 
somewhat sobered by his sleep. Hearing 
the ominous sounds on the river he jumped 
up and ran outside. The sight that pre¬ 
sented itself was sufficiently alarming. 
During the night the water had risen six 
feet, and the ice had been raised to a level 
with the floor of the Indian’s hut. But 
this was not the worst. A short tongue of 
land just ’above the hut had, up to that 
time, formed a sort' of breakwater to the 
dwelling. Now, however, the ice had been 
forced quite over the barrier by the irresist¬ 
ible pressure behind, and even while he 
gazed a great wedge of ice, nearly five 
feet thick and several yards in length, was 
being reared up like a glittering obelisk, 
and forced slowly but surely down upon 
the hut. Peegwish had not recovered from 
his first surprise when the obelisk broke off 
by its own weight and fell in a mass of 
ruins whilst the ice behind kept thrusting 
with terrible force towards him. 

If Peegwish was sluggish by nature his 
malady was evidently not incurable. He 
uttered a shout, and leaped back into his 
hut like a panther. His sister came out, 
gave one glance at the river, became wild- 
cattish for the first time in her life, and 
sprang after her brother. 

A few seconds later and the pair reap¬ 
peared, bearing some of their poor posses¬ 
sions to a place of safety higher up the 
bank. They returned for more, and, in a 
•very few minutes, had the whole of their 
worldly wealth removed from their doomed 
edifice. Then they sat down on the bank, 
and sadly watched the destruction of their 
home. 

From their point of view they could see 
that the main body of ice on the river was 
still unbroken, and that it was merely a 
huge tongue, or needle, which had been 
thrust up at that point by the form of the 
land above referred to. The shattered 
masses were soon forced against the side of 
the hut. There was a slight pause and a 
creaking of timbers ; then the ice slipped 
upwards and rose above the roof. More 
ice came down from above—slowly grind¬ 
ing. . Again there was a pause. The 
creaking timbers began to groan, the hut 
leaned gently over. One of the doorposts 
snapped, the other sloped inwards; the 
roof collapsed ; the sides went in ; the ice 
passed over all, and the hut of Peegwish 
was finally obliterated from off the face of 
the earth. So, a giant with his foot might 
slowly and effectually crush the mansion of 
a snail! 

(To be continued.) 


PETER TRAWL; 

OB, BOUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By Willi am H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “From Powder Monkey to Admiral,” etc. 
CHAPTER XIII.—A DISASTROUS VOYAGE. 

WAS soon myself again, and ready for 
the proposed voyage southward. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Mr. Troil having received direc¬ 
tions from Mr. Gray to send the Good 
Intent to Lerwick to be refitted, Tom and 
I, bidding farewell, as we hoped, only for a 
short season to Miss Troil and Maggie, 
went on board the brig to assist in carrying 
her there, intending to proceed by the first 
vessel sailing after our arrival. Mr. Troil 
sent us a pilot and a good crew to navigate 


the vessel, and accompanied her himself in 
his sloop, that he might assist us if neces¬ 
sary. 

The wind was fair and the sea smooth, 
and thus without accident we arrived in 
that fine harbour called Brassa Sound, on 
the shore of which Lerwick, the capital of 
the islands, stands. We there found a 
vessel shortly to sail for Newcastle. Hav¬ 
ing taken in a cargo of coals, she was 
thence t-o proceed to Portsmouth. This so 
exactly suited our object that Mr. Troil at 
once engaged a passage on board her for 
Jim and me. 

After Portsmouth the town appeared 
small, but the inhabitants have large 
warm hearts, and were very land to Jim 
and me. As he remarked, it is better to 
have large hearts and live in a small place 
than small cold hearts and to live in a 
large place. They seemed never to tire of 
asking us questions about our voyage in 
the Good Intent, and how we two boys 
alone managed to rig jury-masts and to 
keep her afloat. 

“Dy just knowing how to do our work 
and sticking to it,” answered Jim, to one 
of our friends. 

If we had remained much longer at 
•Lerwick we should have begun to fancy 
ourselves much more important persons 
than we really were; but the brig Nancy, 
Captain Go wan, was ready for sea, and 
wishing farewell to my kind relative, Mr. 
Troil, who set sail in his ship to return 
home, we went on board. We soon after¬ 
wards got under way with a fair breeze, 
and before night had left Sumburgh Head, 
the lofty point which forms the southern 
end of the Shetland Islands, far astern. 

The Nancy was a very different sort of 
craft from the Good Intent. She was an old 
ill-found vessel, patched up in an imper¬ 
fect manner, and scarcely seaworthy. Jim 
and I agreed that if she were to meet with 
the bad weather we encountered in our old 
ship she would go to the bottom or drive 
ashore. 

We discovered also before long that 
Captain Go wan was a very different person 
from our former captain. He had conducted 
himself pretty well on shore, so that people 
spoke of him as a very decent man, but 
when once at sea he threw off all restraint, 
abused the crew, quarrelled with the mate, 
and neglected us, who had been placed 
under his charge. 

Jim, who had to work his passage, slept 
in the fore-peak, but I was berthed aft. I, 
however, did as much duty as any one. 
Jim told me that the men were a rough lot, 
and that ho had never heard worse lan¬ 
guage in his life. They tried to bully him, 
but as he was strong enough to hold his 
own, and never lost his temper, they gave 
up the attempt. Captain Gowan growled 
when I came in to dinner the first day, 
which I knew that I had a right to do, and 
he asked if every ship-boy -was to be turned 
into a young gentleman because he hap¬ 
pened to have saved his life while others 
lost theirs ? 

I did not answer him, for I saw an empty 
bottle on the locker and another by his 
side with very little liquor remaining in it. 
After this I kept out of his way and got 
my meals from the cook as best I could. 

Jim and I agreed that if the Nancy had 
not been going direct to Portsmouth, we 
should do well to leave her at Newcastle, 
and try to make our way south on board 
some other vessel. Although we went, I 
believe, much out of our proper course, we 
at last entered the Tyne. Soon after we 
brought up, several curiously shaped boats, 
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called kreels, came alongside, containing ! our turns without being ordered, 
eight tubs, each holding a chaldron; though accustomed to the exercise, it was 


these tubs being hoisted on board, their 
bottoms were opened and the coals fell 
into the hold. 

The kreels, which were oval in shape, 
were propelled by a long oar or pole on 
each side, worked by a man who walked 
along the gunwale from the bow to the 
stern, pressing the upper end. with his 
shoulder 
•while the 
lower touch- 
e d t h e 
ground. An¬ 
other man 
stood in the 
stem with a 
similar long 
oar to steer. 

The crews 
,r.ore fi n e 
hai-dy fel¬ 
lows, known 
as kreelmen. 

I was asto¬ 
nished to 
hear them 
call each 
other bullies, 
till I found 
that the term 
si g n i fi e d 
“brothers.” 

So bully 
Saunders 
meant bro¬ 
ther Saun¬ 
ders. 

Jim and I 
had had the 
sense to put 
on our work¬ 
ing clothes, 
which was 
fortunate, as 
before long, 
with the coal- 
dust flying 
about, we 
■were as black 
as negroes; 
but as every¬ 
thing and all 
onboard were 
coloured with 
tlie same 
brush, we did 
not mind 
tli at. 

With the 
help of Ihe 
kreelmen the 
Nancy was 
soon loaded, 
and we again 
sailed for the 
southward. 

Matters did 
not improve. 

The captain, 
having ab¬ 
stained from liquor while on shore, recom¬ 
pensed himself by taking a double allow¬ 
ance, and became proportionably morose 
and ill-tempered, never speaking civilly 
to me, and often passing a whole day 
without exchanging a word with his 
poor mate; and when he did open his 
mouth it was to abuse. The brig, though 
tolerably tight when light, now that she 
had a full cargo, as soon as a sea got 
up began to leak considerably, so that 
each watch had to pump for an hour to 
keep the water under. Jim and I took 


hard work. When we cried “ Spell ho !. 
for others to take our places, the captain 
shouted, “Yon began to pump for your 
own pleasure, now you shall go on for 
mine, you young rascals! ” The men, 
however, though they at first laughed, 
having more humanity than the skipper, 
soon relieved us. 



Help I help I 

This was the third day after wo sailed, 
when the wind shifting to the south-west, 
and then to the south, we stood away to 
the eastward in order to double the North 
Foreland. After some time it came on to 
blow harder than ever, hut the brig was 
made snug in time, though the leaks in¬ 
creased, and all hands in a watch were 
kept, spell and spell, at the pumps. The 
captain behaved just as before, drinking 
all day long;, though he did not appear to 
lose his senses altogether. The mate, how¬ 
ever, looked verv anxious as the vessel 


pitched into the seas each time more, vio¬ 
lently than before. I asked him if he 
thought she would keep afloat. 

“That’s more than I can promise you. 
my boy,” he answered. “If the wind 
falls, and the sea goes down, we may 
perhaps manage to keep the leaks under 
but if I were the captain I would run foi 
Harwich or the Thames sooner than attempt 
to thrash the vessel round the Foreland ” 

“Why don’t 
yon propose 
that to him, 
and if he does 
not agree, 
just steer as 
you think 
best?” I said. 

“ I suspect 
that he would 
not find out 
in what di¬ 
rection we 
were stand¬ 
ing.” 

“ Wouldn’t 
he, though l 
Why, Peter, 

I tell you he 
would swear 
there was a- 
mutiny, and 
knock me 
overboard,” 
answered the 
poor mate, in 
a tone of 
alarm. 

He was evi¬ 
dently com¬ 
pletely cowed 
by the cap- 
tain, and 
dared not 
oppose him. 
The night was 
just coming 
on; the seas 
kept break¬ 
ing over the 
bows, wash¬ 
ing the deck 
fore and aft, 
and the clank 
of the pumps- 
was heard 
without ces¬ 
sation. The- 
captain sat in 
hi8 cabin, 
either drink¬ 
ing or sleep¬ 
ing, except 
when occa¬ 
sionally he- 
clambered on 
deck, took a 
look around 
while holding - 
onto the com¬ 
panion-hatch,, 
and then, ap¬ 
parently thinking that all was going on well, 
went below again. When I could pump no 
longer I turned in, thinking it very pro¬ 
bable that I should never see another sun¬ 
rise. By continually pumping, the brig- 
was kept afloat during the night; but when 
I came on deck in the morning, the mate, 
who looked as if he would drop from 
fatigue, told me that the leaks were gain¬ 
ing on us. We were now far out, I knew, 
in the German Ocean, and if the brig should 
go down, there was too much sea running 
to give ns a chance of saving ourselves. 
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The Spectre of the Brocken, —(See page 109). 
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SOME HOLIDAY SPECTRES. 

By A "WRITER WHO HAS SEEN THEM. 


^■^N-iiat would the 
holidays he without 
the “ ghosts ” that 
year by year, with 
singularly obliging 
regularity, begin to 
make themselves 
felt about this sea¬ 
son in the most 
hair-raising man¬ 
ner, and continue 
to be heard of from 
every part of the 
^ country, until, 
with the lengthcn- 
^ ing days, they 
gradually fade 
away for another 
nine months ? 

Of course a large proportion of the ghost- 
stories told about this time owe their existence 
wholly to the fertile imagination of writers 
who, knowing that people like to read of spectral 
■visitants towards the last days of the waning 
year, humour them to their hearts’ content; and 
then, too, what touching stories some of these 
are, and how they make our flesh crawl and our 
eyes glisten, even though we know full well that 
it is only ‘ ‘ make-believe! ” Has not Dickens given 
us an inimitable ghost-storv in his “ Cricket on 
the Hearth,” and has not even Longfellow’ a 
tender poem on “Haunted Houses” ? 

But beyond and above these airy creations of 
fiction, there are really a good many veritable 
ghosts and haunted houses in this country most 
surely believed in. Ghosts ! Why some country 
villages—ay, and even London neighbourhoods— 
are full of them ; and while belated boys “whistle 
aloud to keep their courage up,” their elders, 
though they may hardly like to admit it, would 
rather not pass “that way” about the hour of 
midnight, “ when churchyards yawn, and graves 
give up their dead.” Whence come the harrow¬ 
ing, oft-told tales, that will doubtless be recited 
around many a blazing fire this winter, as they 
have,been for generations past! 

“ Are there, now, really such things as ghosts, 
Mr. Editor?” we can hear a chorus of merry 
voices asking us ; “ and if so, what are they ? ” 
Well, people say so, and these not by any means 
the most foolish ; but then, you see, they make 
a distinction—there are ghosts and ghosts ! For 
instance, Air. Spurgeon, despite the lengthening 
of grave faces and ominous shaking of vise 
heads which the announcement must have 
caused, publicly acknowledged a few -winters 
ago his weakness for ghost stories ! Only to 
think of tliat / In right good humour he 
WTote :—“ We may be very -wrong, but u’e con¬ 
fess a weakness for a ghost story, and cannot 
help listening to it, and all the more if it makes 
the blood curdle, and blanches the cheek. It 
is a sort of stolen water, and that, as the W’ise 
man says, is sw-eet. We lived at one time 
among a people, many of whom devoutly 
believed in apparitions, and wizards, and 
witches, and all that horrible rout, and often 
have we heard the most thrilling stories— 
stories, we believe, in more senses than one. 
We are afraid our readers will think we are a 
Sadducee, but we are nothing of the kind, nor a 
Pharisee either ; but we do not believe that in 
nine out of ten ghost stories there is a ghost of 
truth, and we are not quite sure that we believe 
the tenth one. The Wesley family undoubtedly 
were favoured with a very noisy visitant of some 
sort, and we have no idea of what it was, only 
there is no accounting for the noises wliich rats 
make in old houses any more than for the foul 
gases in new ones. When we meet with a thing 
which puzzles us, we pry into the cause as far 
as we can, and generally find it out; and if we 
cannot read the riddle we lay it by to be solved 
another day, never flying to the old-fashioned 
resort of dragging in the supernatural. We 
traced a spirit song after much investigation to 
a foot-warmer filled with hot water, which was 
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being used by an invalid ! We found a band of 
celestial visitants, who whispered to ns all night 
in a country house, and they turned out to be a 
nest of birds in a hole in the plaster of the wall 
at our bed head, wliich hole nearly came through 
into the room.” 

Then, again, the late Charles Kingsley be¬ 
lieved in ghosts—of a sort, and tells us all about 
them in a most amusing way. His father at 
one period held the livingnf Barnack ; and the 
rectory, a fine old house, built in the fourteenth 
century, contained a celebrated haunted room 
known as Button Cap, which is still, it is said, 
looked upon with mysterious dread by the 
parishioners. On one occasion, when ill ot 
brain fever, little Charles was removed into this 
room, and for years afterwards his imagination 
was haunted by the -weird sights and sounds 
associated with that time in his memory. The 
experience did him some good, however; it 
removed any belief in ghosts wliich he might 
once have had. Many years afterwards, in de¬ 
scribing this room, he wrote :— 

“ Of Button Cap—he lived in the Great North 
Boom at Barnack. I knew him well. He 
used to walk across the room in flopping slip¬ 
pers, and turn over the leaves of books to 
find the missing deed, whereof he had defrauded 
the orphan and the widow. He -was an old 
rector of Barnack. Everybody heard him who 
chose. Nobody ever saw him ; but, in spite ot 
that, he w’ore a flowered dressing-gown, and a 
cap with a button on it. I never heard of any 
skeleton being found : and Button Cap’s history 
had nothing to do with murder, only with avarice 
and cheating. Sometimes he turned cross and 
played Polter-geist, as the Germans say, rolling 
the barrels in the cellar about with surprising 
noise, which was undignified. So he was always 
ashamed of himself, and put them all back in 
their places before morning. I suppose he is 
gone now. Ghosts hate mortally a certificated 
national schoolmaster, and (being a vain and 
peevish generation) as soon as pupils- give up 
believing in them, go away in a huff—or per¬ 
haps some one had been laying phosphoric paste 
about, and he ate thereof and ran down to 
the pond, and drank till he burst. He was rats! ” 

Yes, there can be no doubt that rats have much 
to answer for in this respect; yet we can scarcely 
credit all ghosts even to them. Many ghost 
stories, doubtless, owe their origin to a strange 
delusion of the senses, or, at any rate, to a delu¬ 
sive judgment formed by people of the sensations 
which they experience. These subjective sensa¬ 
tions appear for the most part to consist in im¬ 
pressions left upon the nerves of sight or hear¬ 
ing by some specially exciting object, which 
impressions may remain when the object is no 
longer present. Sir David Brewster, in his 
“ Natural Magic,” affords several graphic illus¬ 
trations of this. Other gliost-stories are plainly 
due to disease affecting the nervous system, or 
even to a temporarily overstrung state of the 
nerves in a healthy person. 

Thus, a well-authenticated circumstantial 
account has been given by a medical man, oi 
how on one occasion when he had been over¬ 
working himself to complete a book of some 
importance for the press, and had almost reached 
the last chapter, a ghost appeared to him. The 
household had retired to rest several hours, 
and ho was still labouring at Ills MS., when, 
chancing to tfaise his head from sheer weariness, 
he saw the maid standing a few feet from his 
desk, with his candlestick held towards him. 
As it was usual for her to bring this in before 
retiring, lie simply said, “Set it down, Betty ; I 
thought you had retired long ago and resumed 
his work. Half-an-hour later, on raising his 
head, he found her still standing there, just as 
he had before observed her ; and at once knew 
what was wrong. Keeping his eye on the 
figure, he rose from the table, and, taking a 
lancet from his case, walked across the room to 
a basin, and punctured his arm. As the blood 
trickled, from the vein, Betty and her candle¬ 
stick gradually disappeared, and he knew he 
had narrowly escaped—if he had really done so 
—an attack of brain fever, perhaps even worse. 

We ourselves, upon one occasion, many years 
ago, worked at high pressure, on behalf of a 


friend, through two days and nights, with only- 
brief intermission for meals, our temples throb¬ 
bing and our feet very cold ; but when nearly 
half-way through the third night we became 
conscious of a second person in our study—a 
pale, silent, shrouded figure, just as we had seen 
it in the colfin a year or two before; and we 
could not, by any effort of our will, rid our¬ 
selves of it—it was there, unmistakably there, 
till we sought our bedroom and wooed and won 
the much-needed sleep. Apparitions such as. 
these are clearly referable to well-understood 
causes ; and they embrace, we suspect, most oi 
those ghostly wonders—not to be accounted for 
by rats—with which our literature teems. 

Besides these, however, there are purely na¬ 
tural ghosts—only fancy that—a ‘ ‘ natural 
ghost! ”—by which we mean ghosts that may 
readily be produced by natural objects. Why an 
ordinary statuette, like that, say, of the “ Dirty 
Boy,” which one sees just now in many a shop- 
window, can be so distorted by the use of a 
prism with a small refracting angle, that the 
head may be placed upon its breast instead ot 
on ks shoulders, or apparently severed from the 
body altogether. 

But the eye is literally “ open to deception ” 
without employing any such instrument. 
Its power of retaining impressions induces it 
to see that which is not; thus a lighted stick 
rapidly twirled round looks like a circle of fire, 
and bodies in swift rotation appear stationary. 
Natural causes produce other curious effects ; for 
instance, sustained vision of objects seen ob¬ 
liquely is impossible. This may bo demonstrated 
by placing a pea upon a green cloth, and a 
narrow strip of white paper at^ some distance 
from it, but so as to be perfectly clear by in¬ 
direct vision. Gazing steadily upon the pea, 
you will notice that shortly a part, or possibly 
the whole, of the white paper will vanish, the 
green cloth seeming to cover the spot upon 
which it lay. The paper may be again visible, 
after an interval, and once more fade away. 

Atmospherical phenomena account for many 
ghosts, and are almost as guilty in this direction 
as the finger-posts at country cross-roads, that 
have scared so many rustic Tony Lumpkins, with 
their white outstretched arms, standing grimly 
pointing in the deserted lanes at night. The 
refractive power of the air produces the extra¬ 
ordinary illusions known as the mirage. These 
singular and magical efleets have been seen in 
nearly all parts of the world. Humboldt, 
during his travels in South America, witnessed 
from Cumana the islands of Baracha and Licuita 
apparently floating in the air. Upon the coast; 
of Africa, towards evening, the “ look-out ” upon 
a schooner observed, the tall masts of another 
. ship rise slowly from the sea. They appeared 
distinctly, and other parts came up above the 
horizon until the whole vessel was seen to first 
rest upon the water, and then rise above it until 
the hull was plainly visible. Mariners are often 
superstitious, and view’ any such phenomena in 
the light of “ phantom ships ; ” but it was the 
coldness of the sea and the air above it gradu¬ 
ally decreasing in density that caused this 
illusion. 

Among the marvels of the Paleocrystic Sea 
are frequent magical effects — glittering ice¬ 
bergs appear to float, inverted, in the air, 
ships are seen keel upwards and magnified in 
size, and ice-floes assume the appearance of fair 
cities, gay with “cloud-capped towers and gor¬ 
geous palaces.” This phenomenon, called “ the 
Enchanted Coast,” w'as witnessed by Mr. 
Scoresby, on his voyage to Greenland in 1822, 
and he also perceived an inverted ship in the 
air, wiiich was afterwards found to be the image 
of his father’s vessel, at that time thirty miles 
distant. The “ Fata Morgana,” or “ Castles ot 
the Fairy Morgana,” seen in the^ Straits or 
Messina,' like the visionary cities of the Arctic 
regions, present pictures of hill and dell, towns 
and people, ever swiftly changing, as the forms 
in a kaleidoscope, and these effects arise from, 
unequal aerial refraction. 

Sometimes spectral phenomena are produced 
by clouds. The good people of Florence were 
startled by seeing, floating above the city, a 
great figure of an angel, and for some houca 
























they were duped into a belief in a miracle, until 
it was found that the shadow of a gilded angel 
surmounting the Duomo was thrown upon the 
cloud by the rays of the setting sun. Hogg, 
the “ Ettrick Shepherd/’ mentions the aston¬ 
ishment created by a similar illusion, in which 
the vision of a man, attended by an enormous 
dog, was seen in tho sky. Botli these effects 
are due to the same cause as the Spectre of the 
Brocken, of which wc shall speak more fully 
presently. The old adage, therefore, that 
“ seeing is believing,” must not be accepted as 
a truism. The eye, indeed, wonderful as are its 
powers of taking in form, size, position, and 
colour, can yet be, in its turn, very easily im¬ 
posed upon, and is, in fact, as is often proved, 
a most gullible organ. Why it is related of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds that when, after being many 
hours occupied in painting, he walked into the 
street, the “ lamp-posts seemed to him to be 
trees, and the men and women moving shrubs.” 

Among the wonders of the natural world 
which are every day presented to us, without 
either exciting our surprise or attracting our 
notice, some are occasionally displayed which 
possess all the characters of supernatural phe¬ 
nomena. In the names by which they are 
familiarly known we recognise the terror which 
they inspired ; and even now, when science has 
reduced them to the level of natural phenomena, 
and explained the causes from which they arise, 
they still retain their primitive importance, and 
are watched by the philosopher with as intense 
an interest as when they were deemed the im¬ 
mediate effects of Divine power. Among these 
phenomena we may enumerate the Spectre of 
the Brocken, the Bata Morgana of the Straits 
of Messina, the Spectre Ships which appear in 
the air, and the other extraordinary effects of 
the Mirage, already referred to by us. 

The Brocken is the name of the loftiest of 
the Hartz Mountains, a picturesque range which 
lies in the kingdom of Hanover. It is elevated 
3,300 feet above the sea, and commands the 
view of a plain seventy leagues in extent, occu¬ 
pying nearly the two-hundredth part of the 
whole of Europe, and animated with a popula¬ 
tion of above five millions of inhabitants. 
From the earliest periods of authentic history 
the Brocken has been the seat of the marvellous. 
On its summits are still seen huge blocks of 
granite, called the “ Sorcerers Chair,” and the 
“ Altar.” A spring of pure water is known by 
the name of the “Magic Fountain,” and the 
Anemone of the Brocken is distinguished by 
the title of the “ Sorcerer’s Flower.” These 
names are supposed to liaye originated in the 
rites of the great idol Cortho, whom the Saxons 
worshipped in secret on the summit of the 
Brocken, when Christianity was extending her 
benignant sway over the subjacent plains. 

One of the best accounts of the spectre of 
the Brocken is that which is given by M. 
Haue, who saw it on the 23rd of May, 
1797. After having been on the summit of 
the mountain no less than thirty times, he 
had at last the good fortune of witnessing the 
object of his curiosity. The sun rose about 
four o’clock in the morning, through a serene 
atmosphere. In the south-west, towards Achter- 
mannshohe, a brisk west wind carried before 
it the transparent vapours, which had not yet 
been condensed into thick heavy clouds. About 
a quarter-past four he went towards the inn and 
looked round to see whether the atmosphere 
would afford him a free prospect towards the 
south-west, when he observed, at a very great 
distance towards Achtermannshohe, a human 
figure of a monstrous size. His hat, having 
been almost carried away by a violent gust of 
wind, he suddenly raised his hand to his head 
to protect his hat, and the colossal figure did 
the same. He immediately made another move¬ 
ment by bending his bod)’, an action which was 
repeated by the spectral figure. M. Haue was 
desirous of making further experiments, but 
the figure disappeared. He remained, however, 
in the same position, expecting its return, and 
in a few minutes it again made its appearance 
on the Achtermannshohe, when it mimicked 
his gestures as before. He then called the land¬ 
lord of the inn, and having both taken the same 
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| position which he had before, they looked to- 
i wards the Achtermannshohe, but saw nothing. 
In a very short space of time, however, two 
colossal figures were formed over the above 
eminence, and after bending their bodies and 
imitating the gestures of the two spectators, 
they disappeared. Retaining their position, 
and keeping their eyes still fixed upon the same 
spot, the two gigantic spectres again stood 
before them, and were joined by a third. Every 
movement that they made was imitated by the 
three figures, but the effect varied in its intensity, 
being sometimes weak and faint, and at other 
times strong and well-defined. We give a striking 
illustration of this on page 197. 

Phenomena perfectly analogous to the pre¬ 
ceding, though seen under less imposing circum¬ 
stances, have been often witnessed. When the 
spectator sees his own shadow opposite to the 
sun upon a mass of thin fleecy vapour passing 
near him, it not only imitates all his movements, 
but its head is distinctly encircled with a halo 
of light. The aerial figure is often not larger 
than life, its size and its apparent distance de¬ 
pending upon particular causes. 

The strange persistency of impressions, and 
the production of complementary colours, on the 
retina, has been often explained. The know¬ 
ledge of these facts was put to amusing effect by 
Mr. J. H. Brown, in a work published some 
fifteen years ago by Messrs. Griffith and Farran, 
under the title of ‘ ‘ Spectropia. ” The work mainly 
consisted of some roughly coloured plates, by 
steadily looking at which the eye would be so 
influenced that ‘‘ spectres”— exaggerated repro¬ 
ductions, in short, of the pictures—would appear 
on wall or ceiling on which the eye might be 
fixed. The simple directions there given for 
using the pictures would answer very well, with 
but few alterations, for our own coloured pictures, 
which have been specially drawn for us by an 
experienced artist. Wc close this article, there¬ 
fore, by giving brief instructions for raising 
around the fire this happy holiday-tide quite a 
number of thoroughly seasonable ghosts. 

Directions. 



either that the eyes have been allowed to wander,, 
or the head to move, while looking at the 
plate. 

4. Hot only will the speetres, if properly 
treated, duly appear when wanted, but ad¬ 
ditional amusement will doubtless be caused by 
the fact that they will assume different colours 
from the plate which induces them, the spectres 
taking the complementary colour to that of the 
original. Thus our formidable-looking dragon 
(Fig. 1) will become a veritable ‘ ‘ Green Dragon; " 
the lion (4) a truly “red” one ; and the frosty- 
looking individual (5) of the thermometer will 
actually prove the intensity of the cold, which 
would seem to be below zero, by turning green 
with it as we gaze at him. * 

5. Figure 8 (“ What a fright ! ”) is not 
wholly amenable to these laws of change, but 
belongs to another order of optical effects. Cut 
out the head only, and mount carefully on a 
piece of thick white paper or card, the same 
size and shape. When thus prepared mount 
it on a disc of red paper—the size of our circle 
would do—and look at it. It will he found 
to change colour, fright as it is, beneath your 
steady gaze in the most remarkable manner. 

E. 


THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE. OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne 

[Omitted this week to make room for special 
Christmas articles. Will be continued in our 
next number.] 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


How a Plum-pudding was made 
in Paris. 


1. Separate the various subjects of the plate, 
and mount each by itself on a large sheet of 
white paper. 

2. To see' the spectres, look intently at a 
given spot, say the eye of the figure, or a small 
pin-mark pricked in the centre of the picture, 
for about twenty-jive seconds , the figure or figures 
being well illuminated by either artificial or 
day light. Then turning the eyes to the ceiling, 
the wall, the sky, or better still, to a white 
sheet hung on the wall of a partially darkened 
room, look steadily at any one spot, when the 
spectre will soon most obligingly make its 
appearance, increasing in intensity and then 
gradually vanishing, only to reappear and again 
vanish, a process it may repeat several times in 
succession, until it gradually dies away in true 
ghostly fashion. Mr. J. H. Brown, the author 
of “ Spectropia,” states that winking the eyes, 
or passing a finger rapidly to and fro before 
them, will frequently hasten the appearance of 
the spectre, especially if the plate has been 
strongly illuminated. Mr. Brown also men¬ 
tions that those who use gaslight will find it 
convenient, after having looked at the plate as 
aboye described, to extemporise a darkened 
room by having the gaslight turned low, or one 
end of the room may be darkened by placing a 
screen before the gas, lamp, or candle light. 
The spectres may easily be made to appear life- 
sized or colossal by having the plate nearer the 
eyes while receiving the impression, and by 
increasing the distance between the gliost-raiser 
and the surface against which they are seen. 
As a general rule the observer should he about 
eight to twenty feet from such surface, when the 
ghosts will assume moderate proportions. When 
seen against opposite houses, the sky, or other 
distant objects, the obliging spectre will appear 
truly colossal. 

3. As all eyes are not equally sensitive to the 
same colour, some of the spectres will appear 
much more clearly to some persons than others. 
Should there be any difficulty in seeing the 
spectre’s features at all, it will mostly be found 


Very many of our readers must have heard 
of a famous attempt to make a real English 
plum-pudding in Baris, and how it failed, in 
spite of all the art of the king’s cooks, because 
they had not been told to tie the materials in a 
cloth. There is another good story, however, 
cf a more successful attempt to get a plum¬ 
pudding. Dr. Schomberg, of Reading, in the 
early part of his life spent a Christmas at Paris 
with some English friends. They were desirous 
to celebrate the season in the manner of their 
own country, by having as one dish at their 
table an English plum-pudding ; but do cook 
was found equal to the task of compounding it. 
A clergyman of the party had, indeed, an old 
receipt-book, but this did not sufficiently explain 
the process. Dr. Schomberg, however, supplied 
all that was wanting, by throwing the recipe 
into the form of a prescription, and sending it 
to the apothecary to be made up. To prevent 
all possibility of error, he directed that it should 
be boiled in a cloth, and sent in the same cloth, 
to he applied at an hour specified. At this hour 
it arrived, borne by the apothecary’s assistant, 
and preceded by the apothecary himself, 
dressed, according to the professional formality' 
of the time, with a sword. Seeing when he 
entered the apartment, instead of signs of sick¬ 
ness, a table well-filled and surrounded by very 
merry faces, he perceived that he was made a 
party in a joke that turned on himself, and 
indignantly laid his hand on his sword ; but an 
invitation to taste his own cookery appeased 
him, and all was well. 


Christmas-tide. 

Some say that ever -gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long, 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad; 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets, 
strike ; 

Ho fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm ; 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 
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H e is come ! he is come ! a monarch lie, 

By his broad, bright reign over land and‘sea ; 
A king with more than a kingly sway, 

Bor he wields a sceptre that hearts obey. 

He comes to us with a song and a shout. 

And a tinkle of laughter round about, 

And a rhyme of bells 
That sways and swells 
Cheerily under the faint, brief blue 
That, crowding at nightfall, the stars look through. 
He comes in joy to our household ring, 

Meet him, and greet him, and ciown him king. 


To lowly cottage and lordly hall 
He comes, with a blessing for each and all; 

He holds bis court by the blazing hearth, 

For he loves the joyance of household mirth. 

The boys all hail him with shout and glee, 

For a rare boy-loving old king is he. 

They deck their homes, 

And watch as he comes 
Down the dark of the winter night; 

They weave him a garland of holly bright, 

When he comes with gifts to their joyous ring, 

And meet him, and greet him, and crown him king. 


He mends the links in Love’s broken chain. 

And drifting hearts are drawn near again. 

He brings us back, amid smiles and tears. 

Our dear ones, over the gulf of years; 

He sings to us echoes, sweet and low, 

Of the song that was sung so long ago 
To the shepherds of old, 

As they watched the fold, 

Of “peace on earth,” and to men “goodwill,” 

And softly the same sweet story still 
King Christmas tells in our social ring ; 

Then meet him, and greet him, and crown him king. 

A. GRAHAM. 
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GALANTY SHOWS. 


THREE WISE WOMEN. 
Tragical Story for a Shadow Shoiv. 



P robably many boys 
understand liow to 
work a “ Galanty Show ” 
almost, if not quite, os 
well as we can tell them ; 
but that is no proof that 
all do. It may be, there¬ 
fore, especially at this 
season, that instruction as 
to how to make and work 
this ever juvenescent 
juvenile recreation is well 
worthy of a place here. 
Our readers will not want 
to go into any elaborate 
preparations, and hence 
we will make our hints as 
plain as possible, so that 
elder boys may easily 
and cheaply please the 
younger branches at this happy season. 

And first we give a series of amusing pictures 
—“The Wise Women ”—with an easy dialogue 
which may be recited as the figures are shown. 
These may serve to suggest other subjects, and 
boys wfith the least ingenuity may readily prepare 
their own scenes, the more grotesque the better. 

Cut four figures out carefully, so as not to 
leave any raw edges, and, as thrifty housewives 
do with the potatoes, take the eyes out cleanly 
■and without trenching on any of the other parts. 
When you have got all the other white pieces 
out on the same principle, you may fasten the 
moveable portions to the bodies, lightly, with 
some thin but strong material, say waxed 
thread. 

A capital screen for the shadows to be thrown 
upon is a “ stretcher ” (which you can get made 
to the required size at any frame-maker’s), on 
which you must tack very thin calico ; or, 
better still, paste white cap, or tissue paper, first 
damping it slightly, so that it may tighten as 
it dries. Place the “ stretcher,” when thus pre¬ 
pared, on a high table, and arrange curtains 
round it. When your audience is seated in 
front the lights may be lowered, and your own 
candle—or bull’s-eye lantern, by all means, if 
you have one lighted or turned on—behind your 
screen. Now slide the figures along. They 
should be attached to pieces of wood at the base, 
and by the exercise of a little ingenuity you 
may be able to move their arms, legs, and heads 
by means of threads passing down to the feet 
through a small staple, and along the wood to 
. the hand of the worker behind the curtains. 

This is much better than strings from above, 
as the shadows of these also appear on the screen. 
Sometimes the figures are worked from below 
(like a Punch and Judy Show), but this is not so 
practicable for parlour amusement, as you require 
a large framework. 

The shadows maybe made larger or smaller at 
pleasure by moving the figures nearer to or 
farther from the light. 

Shadow Pantomimes are sometimes introduced 
at public performances ; when, in place of pup¬ 
pets, human beings walk the stage. Curious 
effects are obtained by the performers approach¬ 
ing or receding from the light. In the former 
case they are greatly magnified, the shadow of a 
hand even appearing as large as the whole body 
of a performer close to the screen. 



Three wise old women were they, were they, 
Who went to -walk on a winter day. 

One carried a basket to hold some berries ; 



“ Dear, dear ! ” said one. A bull I see ! 

I think we’d better all climb a tree ! ” 

But there wasn’t a tree for miles around,— 
And they’re far too frightened to stay on the 
ground ! 

So they climbed their ladder up to the top, 
And sat there screaming, “ We’ll drop ! we’ll 
drop ! ” 

But the wind was strong as wind could be, 
And blew their ladder right out to sea! 

Soon the three wise women were all afloat 
In a leaky ladder instead of a boat ! 


One carried a ladder to climb for cherries ; 
The third, as became the wisest one, 

She carried a fan to keep off the sun ! 



And when as they sailed the waves rolled in 
Of course the poor creatures were wet to the 
skin. 

Then they took their basket, the water to 
bail; 

They put up their fan, to make a sail; 

But what became of the wise women then,— 
Whether they ever got home again, 

Whether they saw any bulls or no,— 

You mtist find out, for I don’t know. 

E. T. Corbett. 
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CHRISTMAS-TIDE DECORATIONS. 

is 

at hand, as the 
hoys have not 
been slow to re¬ 
mind us. Many 
of our readers 
have written 
to us within 
the last few 
days, asking 
for a few hints 
on decorating; 
and as boys 
could, per¬ 
haps, hardly 
devote a few 
hours during 
their holidays 
to better purpose than in seeking to brighten 
and beautify their homes, we readily accede to 
the requests that have reached us. 

A writer in one of Cassell’s publications, we 
forget which, gave some time ago many capital 
suggestions for home decorations. Amongst 
them we find the following : Letters in holly- 
berries on a white ground are Christmas-like, 
and peas dipped in a solution of red sealing- 
wax are admirable substitutes for berries where 
they run short. The blooms of- coloured ever¬ 
lasting flowers, close-set, have by no means a 
bad effect, but they are rather too ecclesiastical 
for house decorations. We have, however, seen 
them used with a pin stuck in each blossom, 
showing the head, and giving a silvery hue. 
Permanent mottoes are not to be despised, as 
they can be stored away and used for successive 
yearn. Illuminated lettering, and gold and 
coloured paper letters pasted on a white ground, 
come under this head. Ears of com on red and 
blue backgrounds make effective letters, as are 
those in the well-known paper-rosette work, 
which requires a red or blue velvet background. 
A simple plan for paper letters is to cover the 
design of the words with paper florets, made by 
cutting rounds of tissue-paper the size of half- 
a-crown, sewing five one inside the other, creas¬ 
ing them together, and setting them closely 
side by side. A novelty is letters made of brown 
paper, rolled and flattened into the form re¬ 
quired, then gummed and covered with tinfoil ; 
if this is well crumpled first, it resembles frosted 
silver. 

In the “ Household Guide,” too, are a few 
suggestions worth noticing. Holly strung has 
a very good effect. It is quickly done, and looks 
like a rich cord when finished. It is made by 
threading a packing-needle with the required 
length of twine, and stringing upon it the 
largest and most curly-looking holly-leaves, 
taking care to pass the needle through the exact 
centre of each leaf. Rice decoration is very 
effective, and looks like carved ivory. The re¬ 
quired shape should be cut out on cartridge 
paper, firmly glued down to its intended founda¬ 
tion, and then covered with a coating of thick, 
warm paste, or very strong white gum, into 
which the rice grains must be dropped. The 
best plan of applying the rice is, first, to take a 
small quantity in, say, a paper funnel, and 
scatter it over the design till dry, when pour on 
more gum, and repeat the process until the 
proper thickness and evenness are obtained. 
When finished, a sharp penknife will readily re¬ 
move all superfluous grains. Monograms made 
in this way, if the shadows are picked out with 
Indian ink, roughly put on, give a very good 
effect, while alternate letters of rice and sealing- 
wax berries look very pretty. Mottoes and mono¬ 
grams in white cotton wool have the effect of 
snow. They are produced by cutting out the 
letters in thick white paper, and pasting over 
them an even piece of clean white cotton wool, 
which is, when dry, pulled out so as to give it a 
fluffy, or snowy appearance. The letters should 
afterwards be carefully trimmed with a sharp 
pair of scissors, and mounted on a ground of 
coloured piper. 

In the decoration of walls, it has been sug¬ 
gested by a competent writer on this subject that 


some changes of a novel character may be intro¬ 
duced by plunging the bunches of ivy-berries, 
which are common almost everywhere, into a 
hot, but 'weak solution of starch, and then dip¬ 
ping them into powdered blue, red, yellow', or even 
the powder-bronze sold at the colour shops. Ver- 
diter, smalt, or what is known as lime-blue, are 
the best blues, as they do not lose their colour 
by candlelight. The sprays may be brushed 
with either the starch or weak gum-water, and 
then dusted lightly with dry powdered starch, 
mixed with glass frosts, of which 'white and 
green are the best and most effective. These 
sprays, when judiciously added to the dining¬ 
room decorations, give a brilliant effect to the 
warm paper. The white and green frosts must 
alone be used in the few r sprays of holly admis¬ 
sible in the drawing-room. The Christmas-tree 
will look, too, none the worse if the gum-water is 
brushed on its prickly foliage here and there, 
and common salt sprinkled on it. This has 
the best effect of frost when seen close to, but it 
is not fit to use in wall decoration. Tho way to 
make the ordinary wreaths and pendants must 
be too well understood to need explaining. 

G. a. 11 . 



SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Key. T. S. Millington, 

Author of “Under a Cloud," “Boy and Man” etc. 
CHAPTER VIII.—HOLIDAYS. 

I T need scarcely be told, perhaps, that 
all Pougher’s wild and threatening 
language about the pavilion and the flag¬ 
staff came to nothing. He was not such a 
bad fellow as any one would have supposed 
who had heard him uttering his ‘ ‘ winged 
words,” to use a Homeric expression, 
when he was tied up in the net. Even the 
heroes of the Iliad did not know what they 
were saying when they were in a rage, and 
Pougher did not pretend to be a hero—he 
was not even a senior—and being quite a 
new boy had of course a great deal to learn 
in every way. He thought himself a very 
fine fellow, I suppose, and having done 
one or two good things for the school was 
rather set up about it, and was inclined to 
give himself airs; but he had sense enough 
to knock under when he found that it 
would not do, and he was just as cheerful 
and good-tempered afterwards as if nothing 
of the kind had happened. Thus, instead 
of rising on the morrow mom “a sadder 
and a wiser man,” he got up, wiser to be 
sure, but if anything jollier than before. 

The pavilion, though he had not been 
allowed to have any particular privileges 
in it, remained standing, and was to have 
a fresh coat of paint at tho end of the 
season at Pougher senior’s expense; the 
flagstaff—though his friend Pierre was 
deprived of his office, which I always 
thought was a shame, and think so still, 



though I am now a monitor—was neither 
chopped down nor blown up, but kept the- 
cricket signal flying constantly ; and Mr. 
Duck continued in charge of the cricket- 
field, and persisted in bowling the fellows 
out one after another and refusing to be 
bowled out himself, without any interrup¬ 
tions, except those which were occasioned 
by school-hours and preparations, which, 
it must be confessed, w*ere quite sufficient. 

But school-hours and reading notwith¬ 
standing, I must say we improved wonder¬ 
fully under Mr. Duck’s direction, and two 
or three of the fellows who had a natural 
talent for cricket came out first-rate. 
Cricket, of course, is like anything else of 
its land, such as poetry, and music, and 
painting, and sculpture, and the art of 
war—no one can attain to eminence who 
has not a special gift for it. CricJceior nasci- 
tur , non fit . A quick eye is the first thing 
necessary. You must be able to see where 
those swift balls which are coming at you 
like cannot shots will pitch, and whether 
you are to swipe at them or to block them. 
The eye is of so much importance that I 
fancy I can tell by looking in any one’s 
face whether he is a cricketer or not, or at 
all events whether he ought to be. And 
our eyes are bom with us, I believe. You 
can’t make them. We are not like pup¬ 
pies, I hope, which get their eyes after¬ 
wards. You may, of course, educate tiro 
eye and improve it by practice, but you 
can’t bring it up to what it ought to be 
for a good batter, unless it is, as I may 
say, to the manner bom. Cricket is just 
like poetry for that—a man must be bom 
with a talent for it. 

Decision of character is the next thing— 
to be able to make up your mind in at wink¬ 
ling what you mean to do, and to do it with¬ 
out a moment’s hesitation. Huns are often 
lost because a fellow does not see in an in¬ 
stant what his chance is, but stands hesitat¬ 
ing and hopping, instead of lifting his bat 
and going off with it at once. And, per¬ 
haps, next ball he will run when he ought 
not, and gets run out. Cricket is like the 
ait of war for that; readiness and decision 
are essential. 

Then, again, a man must have strength 
of body, and know how to use it too. And 
that gives grace. It is impossible for an 
awkward, clumsy mover to deliver a good 
ball, or even to throw* one up properly. 
He can’t do it. Each joint and muscle 
must be used to the best advantage, and 
only those who are w*ell proportioned, and 
who move their limbs in the most natural 
and perfect manner, can make first-rate 
cricketers, and of course that means grace. 
I did not intend to make a pun, but I will 
write that w*ord over again with a capital 
letter—Grace. How grace is what you 
want in painting and sculpture; and I 
don’t know anything that w*ould make a 
prettier picture or statue than a real 
cricketer in his whites, bat in hand, just as 
he sees the ball coming towards him and 
is ready for a drive. Statuary, however, is 
hardly equal to the subject, for you want 
the expression of the eye; and a plain 
white surface like an egg-shell is of no use; 
tho form alone can’t give it. Sculpture 
may be all very well for such subjects as 
the Discobolus, or the Laocoon, or the 
Dying Gladiator, which you may see in the 
British Museum; they are, of course, first- 
rate in their way ; but it is hardly equal to 
cricket. 

I was going to say something mere 
about poetry, but that is unnecessary. 
Any one who has seen a good cricket- 
match, or even a single innings, must con- 












fess that no subject offers a finer scope for 
poetical description, and that, too, without 
drawing too much upon the imagination. 
Poets are apt to be fanciful sometimes. 
The cricket-field, while it affords play for 
the finest poetic imagery, and so on, for 
those who like that sort of thing, presents 
such a variety of picturesque attitude and 
costume, such marvellous examples of skill 
and agility, such prodigies of strength and 
speed, such thrilling incidents of expecta¬ 
tion and suspense, of hope and fear, of 
triumph and defeat, that a good poet need 
not go far beyond the field of action to 
make the finest epic that ever was penned. 

You may think it strange, if all this is 
true, that no such poem has ever been 
written. I can only account for it on the 
theory that since cricket has been brought 
to perfection, which is, I believe, within 
the last hundred years or so, no poet has 
risen capablo of doing justice to it. Our 
poet-laureates are very clever, no doubt, 
and some also who aro not laureates, but 
they' know tho limit of their own powers, 
and will not attempt a theme to which they 
feel themselves unequal. Besides which, if 
they are not cricketers themselves, they 
would, of course, be quite incompetent. 
We want a Homer, or a Virgil, to represent 
us properly ; and even a Homer or a Virgil 
would not be sufficient unless he were also 
a Duck. Now I can’t fancy Homer or Vir¬ 
gil, or any of them heroes, playing, cricket! 

Some of our fellows who have read this 
think I might have put the case more 
strongly than I have. I dare say I have 
not done justice to the subject, but it is 
not for want of inclination. I might have 
gone on for two or three chapters ; but my 
object is to write a story, and this is only 
a digression. It leads up, however, to an 
incident which I am about to relate, and 
'which is worthy of a good preface; and 
that is, that before the season ended we 
were so much improved in our play that 
we challenged the old-established club at 
Witherby-on-Sea, and beat them by one 
run. I will not attempt to describe the 
match, except that we had a very good 
luncheon in the pavilion; and that Mr. 
Pougher senior’s health was drunk, coupled 
■with Mr. Duck’s, who returned thanks 
neatly. Any one who wishes for further 
particulars may see a printed account, with 
the names of all the players and the score, 
in the “ Witherby Intelligencer,” which is 
a newspaper. After that we should not 
have been afraid to play Eton or Harrow, 
or any of the “nine ” that they make such 
a fuss about. We would have challenged 
even Parkhurst, if we had known where to 
find it. Fellows who read the Bov’s Own 
Paper (see No. 20 and No. 27, “ Corre¬ 
spondence ”) 'will know what I mean. 

Nothing of any importance happened 
after this until the end of the term, except 
of course the examinations and the speeches 
and the prizes; but they would not be of 
so much interest to the general reader. 
We were all very glad when the holidays 
came, especially as 'we had won the match, 
and went off in better spirits than usual, or 
should have done so if that had been pos¬ 
sible. The only two boys who did not 
seem to care much about the holidays were 
Meyer, the German, and poor young Pierre. 
They were both going away, but they were 
not going home.. We were very sorry for 
them. Meyer had lots of things given to 
him which the fellows did not want—books 
and cricket-balls, a model of a steam¬ 
boat, and a cork jacket. I don’t see what 
he could want with them either. He could 
not read the books, which were Latin and 
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Greek chiefly—grammars and such like. 
Ho never played cricket, and the steam¬ 
boat was not large enough to take him 
across the Channel, or he might have been 
very glad of it. He was not fond of bath¬ 
ing, and he would have had to be very 
careful with the cork j acket; for it got 
down to a boy’s legs once when he was 
trying to swim with it, and his feet came 
to the top and his head went down, so 
that he was within a little of being 
drowned. But Meyer took everything that 
was offered him, and I hope he found them 
useful. He went somewhere, I believe, 
but not to his fatherland. 

As for Pierre, he was going to Witherby- 
on-Sea, which is such a short distance from 
Nether Cray that it was like going no¬ 
where. Old Dr. Hartshome was very glad 
to see him, and was as kind to him as any 
one could be; but Dr. Hartshome, with his 
tail-coat and knee-breeches, and his hair 
standing on end, and his loose ears, is not 
like one’s mother; and if I had been 
Pierre, I should have felt that I was looked 
upon and treated as a “case,” an “in¬ 
teresting case,” rather than as a young 
fellow home for his holidays. Mrs. Jull 
meant to be kind also, but she is peculiar. 
She seemed to me to have only one recom¬ 
mendation, and that was—that she was an 
old servant. I ought rather to say, had 
been, for she was more like a mistress now, 
and poor Dr. Hartshome had to be careful 
what he was about, and to consider what 
Mrs. Jull would say, and what Mrs. Jull 
would think, before he departed in any 
way from the usual habits of his life, or 
even from one room to another in his own 
house. 

Mr. Drift, of the Sailors’ Home, had a. 
high opinion of her, however. Johnny used 
to be very fond of going to see Mr. Drift, 
and he always asked particularly after 
Mrs. Jull. 

“ I wish I was you,” he said one day to 
Johnny. 

Johnny did not want to hurt his feelings 
by pointing out the impossibility of such 
a thing, so he asked him, 

“Why?” 

“ Living under the same roof with that 
there lady,” said Drift. ‘ ‘ There’s no know¬ 
ing what may happen one of these days,” he 
went on. “ The doctor couldn’t bear to 
part -with her, I supposo, else I don’t know 
but she might have said f yes ’ last time I 
asked her. It would be hard lines for him, 
no doubt, and for you too, Mr. Piers, but 
you might make up your minds to spare 
her, perhaps; she wouldn’t be far off, you 
know.” 

Pierre thought he could do without Mrs. 
Jull very well, for his part. He fancied 
the doctor could also, but he said nothing. 

“You see,” Drift went on, “if it don’t 
come off soon another may come in her 
place.” 

That was a curious way of looking at it, 
Johnny thought. 

“I should be sorry for the doctor, of 
course, and for you also, Mr. Piers,” said 
Drift, “ and I should not wish to do an un¬ 
kind thing to either of you, but you know 
how the case stands; and if you could make 
up your mind to say a word in my favour, 
Mr. Piers, I should be very much obliged 
to you. You could tell her that it’s a nice 
house to live in—you know that by expe¬ 
rience, don’t you P—and the dooties would 
be light; and that if she don’t make up her 
mind to it soon, another will be like to 
have the offer instead of her.” 

“Am I to tell her that, Mr. Drift?” • 
Johnny asked. 
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“ Yes, if you will; and put it as strong 
as you can, please.” 

Jolinny thought he could not put it much, 
stronger than Drift had done ; but in order 
to be sure he asked him plainly, 

“Do you mean that if Mrs. Jull won’t- 
have you soon, you’ll marry some one else 

“Marry! ” cried Drift, with great sur¬ 
prise. “No, my lad; no indeed; I’d marry 
Mrs. Jull to-morrow at eight bells, and she- 
would make a first-rate matron for the 
house. But if she won’t take the place, 
some one else must. We can’t go on 
without a matron much longer ; but I ain’t, 
bound to marry the matron. No. I shall, 
be true to Mrs. Jull, whatever she is to me ; 
but I mayn’t always have a berth to offer 
her like this one.” 

“ I’m afraid I can’t do much to help you, 
Mr. Drift,” said Pierre. “ Mrs. Jull does- 
not often listen to anything I say.” 

“Still, for all that,” Drift replied, “if 
you was to say something suitable, she- 
might listen, you know. Put in a word for 
me if you can, that’s a good lad. ’ ’ 

“ I’ll try,” said Pierre. 

Our place, Oldingham, where my father 
and mother have lived for I don’t know 
how many generations, as Byan would say, 
was not very far from Witherby-on-Sea ; so 
as I had a pony in the holidays, I rode- 
over one day to see Johnny. I found him 
at the Sailors’ Home, and stopped there to- 
talk to him, because it was so much more 
free and easy than being at Dr. Hartshome’s. 
Besides, I liked old Drift. He was always 
in a good humour, and could spin capital, 
yarns. 

While we were chatting together there- 
an old sailor came in. He was trying to 
“fetch” London, he said, and wanted to 
cast anchor for a night. He and Drift got 
talking about the sea, and he told us all 
sorts of adventures, and Johnny and I were 
very much interested. He had been 
wrecked, years before, in crossing the 
Pacific, and was near being starved to- 
death upon a desert island. 

“It was one of them coffin ships as I 
sailed in,” the man said, “ and she sprung 
a leak, and we had to take to the boats and 
run for the nearest land, and very thankful 
we was to reach the shore alive.’’’ 

“ What is a coffin ship ? ” Pierre asked 
he had heard the term once before, and 
wondered what it meant. 

“ One that’s not seaworthy ; a ship that 
is sent out of harbour to sink or swim, as 
may happen. The owners don’t seem to 
care winch.” 

“But if a ship is lost the sailors are- 
drowned,” said I. 

“ That don’t signify,” said the seaman- 
—“ not to the owners.” 

“ Well, but the owners would lose the- 
vessel and the cargo—thousands and thou¬ 
sands of pounds,” I argued. 

“Not they,” said the sailor ; “ they are 
insured, and sometimes for more than 
the value. It don’t make no difference 
to them. It was an awful time in that 
there boat,” he went on, in a more serious 
tone. “We ran short of provisions; but 
that was not the worst. The sun was 
vertical, or not far from it. The heat was 
fearful, and we had very little water,. 
Water, water, water, that was what we 
all wanted. * Water, water, water ! ’ that 
was the cry as long as we could speak at 
all. Our tongues was black and parched 
and—but I can’t bear to think of it even 
now, years ago as it was. Yes, all our 
cry was, ‘ Water, water, water ! ’ ” 

“ Water, water, water! ” a faint voice 
near my shoulder repeated. 
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I looked round, and there was Johnny, 
just as I had seen him in the field when 
Puff was tied up in the net, his eyes, 
glaring as if he were crazy, his hands 
clenched, and his lips all of a shake. 

“ What’s the matter, Pierre P ” I said; 

it has nothing to do with you.” 

“ No,” he said, recollecting himself, and 
putting his hand to his forehead. 

Drift fetched Pierre a glass of water, 
who drank it eagerly, and he made a 
sign to the old sailor not to say any 
more. 

“ He knows what it is,” he said, in a 
whisper; “he has been through it all, , 


“Don’t he know?” he asked, jerking 
with his thumb towards where Pierre was 
sitting. 

“No, poor boy ! he lost his memory, 
and it has not come back again yet. He 
remembered about the boat, though, and 
the want of water, when you put it into 
his head.” 

* ‘ What sort of a name was it P ” 

“ A bird or a fish, or something of the 
kind,” said Drift. 

“ Seagull, perhaps P 
“ No ; not that.” 

“ Skylark ? ” 

“No; nothing of 


“It’s no good,” said Drift; “he can’t 
remember nothing. I’m pretty sure Puffin 
was the name, though.” 

“ Where did she sail from?” the sailor 
asked. 

“ I don’t know that either.” 

“ Don’t he know ? ” he asked again. 

“He don’t remember nothing,” Drift 
repeated. 

“ Puffin Island, perhaps ? ” said the man, 
jocosely. 

Drift went to his desk, took out the 
house journal, or log, turned to the entry 
he had made on the day of Pierre’s first 
arrival there, and read it aloud. Blanks 


poor little child ! He couldn’t stand it at 
his years like you or me; the very thought 
on it is too much for him.” 

Presently Pierre got up and went out¬ 
side and sat on the bench in front of the 
house. Drift had to help him though, for 
he seemed as if he couldn’t walk alone. 

“Now if there had been a matron,” 
said Drift, “ I should have sent her to sit 
with him—leastways, she wouldn’t have 
wanted no sending, she would have gone 
of her own accord.” 

If he was thinking of Mrs. Jull, she 
would have gone of her own accord or not 
at all, I fancy; but she would have been 
more likely to send him than he her. 

“What was the name of the ship the 
young chap sailed in ? ” the seaman asked. 

“I don’t rightly know,” said Drift; 

I can’t remember.” 


“ What did you say P ” said Drift, look¬ 
ing up sharply. 

“ I said, was it Booby ? ” 

“ Oh, you mean the name of the 
ship ? ” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“Ship Booby? No, I never heard of 
such a ship as that.” 

“ Puffin, then ? ” 

“ Well, it might be Puffin. It was some- , 
thing of that sort, I do think ; or else that ! 
was the captain’s name, or the owner’s. I’ll 
try him with it.” 

He came to where Pierre and I were 
sitting, and putting his face down opposite 
to his, said, solemnly, and in a half¬ 
whisper, “ Puffin ? ” 

It had no effect. Pierre only looked at 
him with surprise. 


were left for the name of the ship and her 
captain and owners. He tried which place 
seemed to suit the name Puffin best, re¬ 
peating it again and again— 44 Ship Puffin ; 
Captain Puffin ; owners, Puffin and 
Co.” 

“ I’ll put it in in pencil,” he said to him¬ 
self. “ It will, maybe, help me to re¬ 
member later on.” 

And he filled in all the blanks with the 
same name. 

“ Now if we had only had a matron,” he 
said, “we should have known all about it. 
She would not have forgotten to ask, and 
she would have remembered not to forgot 
afterwards. If I could fill up the vacancy 
in this establishment by writing in a name, 
I wouldn’t do it in pencil, to be rubbed out 
again; and I know whose name I’d write.” 

(To be continued, ) 
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GHOSTS AT HOLLY COURT. 

By a Genuine “ Medium.” 

PARI IV. 

HE light seance con¬ 
cluded, Miles Raffer¬ 
ty handed to the 
table an accordion, 
taper, tape, sealing- 
wax, ink, pens, and 
writing-paper. Pro¬ 
fessor Merry desired 
one of the party to 
seal the tapes round 
the accordion, and 
Mr. Crotchet under¬ 
took this office ; while 
Miss Flighty wrote 
some words upon a 
sheet of paper (also 
at the request of the 
“medium”) private¬ 
ly, and thou folded 
it up, leaving it in 
full view upon the 
table where the accordion was also placed. 
A rearrangement of the sitters was made, so as 
to guard the mediums more carefully, and this 
found Agrippa looked after on each side by 
Teddy Bowline and Dr. Hurlinghain, while 
Merry was equally well-sentinelled by Miss 
Flighty and Mr. Crotchet. 

To prevent the mediums moving their feet in 
aid of any manifestations, sheets of paper had 
been placed beneath each boot, and the outline 
drawn in black-lead round, so that once moved 
in the darkness the feet could never come to the 
exact spot again. Each person laid his or her 
hands flat on the table with the little fingers 
crossing those of the sitters on either side, and 
then Rafferty—the gas-man—turned the light 
low, and the seance began. 

Nothing remarkable took place just at first; 
the party sang, as Agrippa desired them, to 
“ harmonise the influences,” and they did this 
in such a doleful way as to draw the remark 
from Rafferty, that it gave him the influenzas 
too ! Presently Merry declared there was too 
much light, and in seeking to lower it Rafferty 
extinguished the gas altogether. However, 
after a little fumbling for his dark-lantern, he 
soon re-lit and got the gas down to the re¬ 
quisite semi-darkness so favoured by the spirits. 



One of the mediums. Merry, hod been ner¬ 
vously twitching, as is the wont of those 
“ sensitives,” and had given a lurch almost 
enough to upset the table just as the light was 
being turned on again ; but his neighbours on 
either side were watching him sharply, and saw* 
he was all right with his hands on the table as 
before. Presently they were aware of a mys¬ 
terious movement of the paper, upon which Miss 
Flighty had written, towards Agrippa, who, 
however, never stirred ; and at the same time a 
hand, small and delicate, rose above the edge oi 
the table, about six inches to the left of Merry. 

These things would have been startling enough 
to most observers, but to two there they added 
confirmation to the idea of the real mediumship 
of the “Brothers Muddlewit.” Some were 
positively alarmed at so material a manifestation, 
and were joked by Miles Rafferty, who desired 
them not to be particular to a shade ; for which 
attempt at wit he was promptly rebuked by Mr. 
Crotchet as a sceptic, to which the Hibernian re¬ 
plied he was not—he was an Irishman ! Other 
manifestations also occurred about this time, the 


gentlemen having their trousers pulled, and the j 
ladies their dresses twitched beneath the table, i 
though there was not any person there. 

Merry now declared the light to be too strong, 
and that total darkness would be more favourable 
to the phenomena; and this being procured, 
his twitchings and convulsive starts commenced 
again, so much so indeed that once or twice those 
at each side of him lost their hold upon his little 
fingers, though they immediately regained it. 
Manifestations were soon forthcoming now ; a 
guitar floated strumming over their heads, and 
a damp clammy hand struck several persons in 
the circle, much to their horror. Stranger than 
all, the accordion that had been so carefully 
sealed down commenced to play a kind of weird 
melody—certainly like no earthly music ! To 
this strange accompaniment, Miles gradually, 
and with great care, turned on his bull’s-eye 
lantern, and all eyes were directed in amazement 
to where Agrippa sat. 

The rest of the room was in deep shadow, but 
there—focussed in light—sat the medium, and 



standing behind him a stately form in white 
flowing robes, and wearing a long dark beard. 
“John King! ” simultaneously and breathlessly 
exclaimed Miss Flighty and Mr. Crotchet, while 
a murmur of surprise and awe ran round the 
i table at the unexpected appearance of this 
shadowy visitant. 

The silence was broken by Miles, who declared 
it a superb ghost, and a “ nate spirit, entirely ! ” 
and Master Smallbones squeaked out that it was 
“ deadly lively,” while his teeth chattered more 
than his tongue ! “ John ” did not stay long, 

but gradually sank through the floor as the 
light was extinguished. 

An interval—very impressive—ensued. Again 
I the table gave a great leap, so that the medium’s 
1 hands were ncarlv lost. “ Light ’ was called 
' for, and there sat the bewildered party staring 
in blank astonishment at each other when the 
command was obeyed. 

Mr. Crotchet started up and examined the 
accordion. It was exactly as he had left it 
in every respect. Dr. Hurlingliam and Teddy 
Bowline scrutinised the papers beneath the 
medium’s feet. The pencil marks appeared 
precisely as they had left them round the 
boots ! 

This over, Agrippa addressed Miss Flighty, 
and declared that by clairvoyance, which “ adds 
a precious seeing to the eye,’ he could discern 
the writing upon the paper lying on the table. 
While there had been light that paper had been 
in view ; during the darkness no one could read 
it. How was he to get at its contents otherwise 
than by clairvoyance, then ? Agrippa read the 
writing in the folded paper and read it correctly, 
and we shall see shortly how he did it. 

I suppose most people viewing such mani¬ 
festations for the first time would be likely to 
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have a little nervous tremour about them, but 
really there is no necessity for it if they only 
knew. 

You are aware that the mediums were subject 
to convulsive twitchings, and they had reason to 
be. When the light w'as ‘ c down ” they each drew 
their hands, little by little, closer together, of 
course pulling the hands of those who had their 
little figures in charge with them. At length 



they are sufficiently close, so that an extra 
energetic “twitch” pulls the medium's right 
hand off the table altogether, and his left thumb 
is immediately seized upon as the veritable little 
'finger heretofore held. Having thus got his 
guardian’s hands pretty near each other, a lurch 
against the table disengages his left hand, which 
he instantly withdraws, and they seize upon 
each other’s hands in the firm conviction still 
that they hold the medium. Another lurch 
against the table to get their hands apart and 
the medium can at any time get his into position 
again without suspicion. 

While the gas is off, though for so short a 
time, the mediums are by no means idle. One 
has fastened a bent pin, to which fine-spun 
black silk is attached, into the paper Miss 
Flighty has written upon, and the other end of 
the silk being fixed to the bottom of his vest, 
and resting on his knees, he can by raising one 
leg above it draw the silk down, and so make 
the paper approach him at any time. The 
other medium has crossed his right leg over his 
left, and drawing a dummy hand (a light- 
coloured glove, stuffed) from the inside of the 
leg of his trousers, to which it is fastened by 
strong elastic, he fits it over the right boot, 
where it is ready to appear at a moment’s notice 
as a “materialised hand’’.above the edge of 
the table. When it is done with he drops his 
right foot down, places his left on the glove, 
and so gets it off, when it is immediately drawn 
up his trousers again by the elastic. 



The damp and chilly hand that touched the 
sitters on the face was a wet glove taken from 
the medium’s pocket, and worn for the purpose; 
and the pulling of the ladies’ dresses and the 
gentlemen’s trousers under the table during the 
light was performed by slipping off an easy fit¬ 
ting boot, and leaving the toes—innocent of 
stockings or socks—ready with prehensile grip 
to lay hold of anything within reach. 

The accordion trick w'as ridiculous in its sim¬ 
plicity, but none the less effective for all that.. 
The "weird melody was produced without tam¬ 
pering with the tape or seals; the medium 
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merely blew and drew in his breath alternately 
through a small valve hole, and so extracted the 
“ music.’’ 

In the darkness Merry had abstracted the 
paper upon whieh Miss Flighty had written, and 
taken it behind the screen with liim, where he 
had read and refolded it by the light of a bottle 
of phosphorus. Having got at its contents, 
he had replaced it upon the table, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to dress for his great part of “John 
Ring,” all the flowing robes for which (going in 
a small compass as they did, being of the flim¬ 
siest material possible) he had carried into the 
room in a small bundle placed in his hat. The 
beard has also been squeezed into that elegant 
“ chimney-pot.” 

When the spirit disappeared he merely bent 
his knees and sank, the light being extinguished 
as he neared the floor. Then to slip off his robes 
and hirsute appendage, roll them up and de? 
posit them once more in their hiding-place, 
was the work of but a few seconds, and a lurch 
against the table enabled him to break the cir¬ 
cuit of hands, and get back to his original posi¬ 
tion. 

But how about the boots marked round with 
lead upon the paper ? you will say. Why, you 
see, when the mediums returned to their places 
for the last time they turned the papers, and 
made a fresh pencil-mark round their boots 
before joining hands at the table. 

Our stances had now lasted a long time, but 
we had one other dark one to conclude with, 
the “levitation,” or floating in the air, of the 
medium. The test for this stance was supposed 
to be exceptionally good, as it certainly was 
striking. 

The medium, Agrippa in this case, was to 
clap his hands during the whole time of 
darkness, and while they were so engaged of 
course they could not be producing manifesta¬ 
tions. To prevent others doing so the whole 
party sat in circles round him, each holding 
firmly (no little fingers this time !) the hands of 
those to the right and left. However, no sooner 
was the gas out than most curious manifesta¬ 
tions tools: place, though all the while the hands 
kept on steadily clapping. 

The spirits took all kinds of liberties and 
made free with everyone’s property. They 
tweaked Miss Flighty’s nose until that amiable 
lady squealed again ! Possibly a Red Indian 
spirit “raised” the 



wafting me away!” and over all the din -was heard 
the dapping of the hands growing fainter and 
.apparently somewhere near the ceiling. Agrippa 
seemed quite at home, in “levitation,” and said 
quietly, “ I am near the ceiling now, and going 
to 'write my name there ! ” Then again, “ I am 
coming down ; mind my boots ! ” 

There certainly were boots floating about, for 
poor Miles got a knock from one on his bald pate, 
and Mr. Crotchet actually broke the contract for 
a moment and placed his hands upon one that 
alighted on his shoulder. 

Still the clapping continued, and all at once 
“light 4, was called, a number of instruments 
£ell with a crash, and there—when the gas was 
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full on—we found Agrippa calmly pursuing the 

l 



even tenour of his way, seated and striking one 
palm against the other 1 On the ceiling, there 
was the name in full in black crayon (it stopped 
there for many a day afterwards!); on the 
medium’s head was whitening, presumably 
rubbed off the ceiling, and his knuckles were 
also -white! 

How had all this come about? Why, the 
moment the gas v r as out Agrippa had ceased 
clapping his hands, 'but he had imitated the 
sound by patting his loft against his forehead, 
thus leaving his right hand free. With this he 
had thrust a bell-handle into the mouth of 
Merry, which that young gentleman shook with 
a vigour and perseverance worthy of a better 
cause; in his own mouth he placed a fan and 
u r aved it in the faces of the circle, while he 
changed the various articles of attire, etc. 

His floating was accomplished in a pecnliar 
fashion, for, taking off one hoot and putting his 
hand in it, he had dragged it about the heads of 
the sitters ; add to this that he stood upon a 
chair during the time, while his voice, com¬ 
ing from above, greatly assisted the deception, 
as there is little guide for sound in the dark¬ 
ness, and no one 
would he able to tell 
his exact position. 

The manner of 
•writing upon the 
ceiling by Agrippa 
was by means of a 
crayon fixed on the 
end of the guitar 
which he gently 
strummed the while 
he wrote his name, 
clumsily, of course ; 
afterwards a little 
chalk on the knuck- 
les and the top of 
the head assisted the 
illusion, and gave 
) the idea of his hav- 
sisP' ing been rubbing 
against the ceiling. 



So it was all over. With a low how Tom 
Turtle —nee Merry Muddlewit—took off his 
moustache and stood revealed in his own proper 
person ; wliile Jack Dapper pocketed the blue 
‘ ‘ specs ” that had so altered his appearance, and 
gave one jerk to his mane-like hair that brought 
it into its usual position, and he w r as recognised 
too. 

Those who were not in the secret were 
startled ! 

“So it is you, then, young gentlemen, who 
treated me so scurvily in the cabinet ? ” said Dr. 
Hurlingham, his face brightening with the hope 
that it had been trickery only, after all. 

“ And one of you pulled my nose ! ” said Miss 


Flighty, with much asperity. “I always doubted 
their being real mediums.” 

“Where’s my eye-glass?” exclaimed Mr. 
Crotchet, fumbling for that aid to his physical 
vision. He was in much greater want of assist¬ 
ance for his mental ! 

“ And my watch ? ” said the doctor. 

“ And my jasey ? ” said Miles. 

Everybody had missed something, and found 
the property of others in their possession. Dr. 
Meanwell drew a watch from his pocket with 
quite an abashed look, as though he had been 
guilty of larceny, and Master Smallbones re¬ 
stored the wig to its owner, keeping it at 
arm’s length, as though he expected condign 
punishment for unlawful possession. 

When young Turtle entered into a full de¬ 
scription, such as I have given you, of the way in 
which he and Jack hadimposed upon their senses, 
he quite dissipated all their ideas of spirit-power. 
Even Miss Flighty and Mr. Crotchet were shaken 
in their convictions, though they would not 
allow it then ; however, the lady soon after¬ 
wards stopped her subscriptions to the British 
National Association of Spiritualists, and Mr, 
Crotchet quite discontinued his visits to their 
seances. 

To our boys let us hope this recital of the 
tricks of professional mediums will hear good 
fruit, in guarding them against imposition, and 
that they have derived both information and 
amusement from this holiday-tide account of the 
doings of 

Ghosts at Holly Court. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Fireside Fun. 

Here is Sambo, an old friend of the Christmas. 



tide holidays, and very easily prepared withal ! 
Select a suitable orange, and set to work as 
follows :—First cut away the peel where the 
eyebrows, eyeballs, nostrils, find teeth have to 
come. Then insert two currants for eyes, and 
fine raisins for the curly black hair. This done, 
“ Sambo ” is quite ready to be introduced to the 
company. 

The next friend must be too well known to need 
any introduction. He is prepared as follows:— 



Choose a lemon which has a pointed, wrinkled 
end, as upon this you depend for your pig’s 
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snout. The legs and ears are formed of pieces 
of wood ; for the eyes pin m two small black 
beads, while the tail is only a piece of string 
well waxed and curled on a pencil, which is 
dexterously inserted in the hole bored to receive 
it. 

We can hardly spare space to give other illus¬ 
trations, but these two will readily suggest 
many other easily-formed figures to the inquirer’s 
mind. 



The Man who sat the Old Year out. 



The Compliments of the Season. 


Holiday Crackers. 

How does a sailor know there is a man in the 
moon ?—Because he has been to sea (see). 

Wiiy may the popular felt hats be called wide¬ 
awake ?—Because they never had a nap. 

Why ought we to have dates at our fingers’ 
ends ?—Beczfuse they grow upon the palm. 

When is a boat like a heap of snow ?—When 
it is a-drift. 

Why is the letter N like a faithless lover ?— 
Because it’s in constant. 

What word is there of five letters, from 
which, if you take away two, you leave six ?— 
Sixty. 

What is that which shows others what it 
cannot see itself ?—A mirror. 

. What relation is that child to its father who 
is not its father’s own son ?•—His daughter. 


Why is whispering a breach of good man¬ 
ners ?—Because it is not aloud. 

What is that which every one can divide, 
but no one can see where it has been divided ?— 
Water. 

Why is an old chair that has a new bottom 
put to it like a paid bill ? —Because it is re-seated 
(receipted). 

What is that which when found in wedlock 
is single, yet in widowhood always becomes 
double ?—The letter O. 

When is a wall like a fish?—When it is 
scaled. 

Why axe all games of chess of equal dura¬ 
tion ?—Because it always takes four blights to 
play a game. 

Why must the letter R be always in confusion ? 
—Because it is in the midst of a labyRinth. 

Which of the reptiles is a mathematician ?— 
The adder. 

Whose best works are most trampled upon?— 
A shoemaker’s, because good shoes last longer 
than had ones. 

How does a stove feel when full of coals ?— 
Grateful. 

Why is a fool in high station like a man in a 
balloon ?—Because everybody appears little to 
him, and he appears little to everybody. 


‘‘Which, my dear sir, do you think the 
merriest place in the world?” “That imme¬ 
diately above the atmosphere which surrounds the 
earth, I should think.” “And why so?” 
‘ ‘ Because I am told that there all bodies lose 
their gravity .” 

A boy who pretended to have seen a ghost 
v r as asked what the ghost said to him. “ How 
should I understand,” replied the narrator, 
“ what he said ? I am not skilled in any of the 
dead languages.” 

When Longfellow was presented to Mr. Long- 
worth, of Cincinnati, the latter remarked, 
“There is no great difference in our names.” 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Longfellow, “but‘worth’ 
makes the man, the want of it the ‘ fellow.’ ” 

Mr. Hoggs, speaking of a blind wood-sawyer, 
says, ‘ ‘ While none ever saw him see, thousands 
have seen him saw.” 


THE TRANSFORMED STOCKINGS. 

(A Poem in Two Parts , with Illustrations by the Poet.) 
By Master Jack, 



Part I. 


CHRISTMAS EYE. 

Two bright boys sleep in their bed, 
Both their stockings on the wall; 
Not a thought disturbs their dreams— 
That is, if they dream at all! 



Part II. 

CHRISTMAS MORNING. 

When the Christmas morning comes, 
Both those boys bounce out of bed ; 

Wh-ee, -ew ! ” 

That was what those two boys said. 



The first Snowfall. 
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Coixesp eminence. 



T. SMITH (Cirencester).—Canaries and other song-birds 
will doubtless come in for a good share of attention, 
but we cannot do everything at once.. The prize- 
wiuDers do receive their books, etc., direct. 

F. M.—It is not always the case that salt-water does 
not give cold as fresh does. The comparative immu¬ 
nity may arise from the latent heat in the salt. 2. 
We never heard of a rhyme to “ silver.” 

R. N.—“Cricket," by the Re a'. J. G. Wood, published 
by Warne, price 6d., may suit your purpose. 

E. A. C.—1. Tares, or small horse-beans, ealled 
“ pigeon-beans,” form the best food for pigeons ; but 
you can give them grey and white peas, barley, 
wheat, hemp, rape, and other seeds occasionally. 
2. There is a pigeon called the “ skinum,” but it is a 
slang term* 3. “Pigeons and Rabbits,” by E. S. 
Delamer (Routledge), is published at Is. 

TJltjnpi Beresford.—Do not attempt to make the 
coloured lights at home, as the process is very 
hazardous. Go to some firework maker. 

R. G. Norman.—W e cannot (even on receipt of 
“stamp and address”) undertake to send you a 
“ sectional drawing of a gas-meter." 

Farmer. — Yamish your paper with a mixture of 
genuine pale Canada balsam and rectified oil of tur¬ 
pentine ir equal parts. Give the articles two coats 
of isinglass, and when this is dry apply the varnish 
with a camel-hair brush. 

E B.—Perhaps some of our readers could recommend 
this young gentleman “ a good young men’s mutual 
improvement society, where papers, etc., are passed 
to a distance.” 

Flagstaff.— As there are somewhere about 500 flags 
used for signalling purposes in the Royal Navy, we 
could scarcely give you a complete list. At night 
Colomb’s flashing signals are used ; and sometimes, 
during the day, hand-signalling. 

A Gallovidian.— You have gone quite far enough in 
your experiments with phosphorus; if you attempt 
more you will probably have an accident. Phos¬ 
phorus is made from bones by three operations. (1) 
They are burnt. (2) The burnt bones are mixed and 
treated with sulphuric acid. (3) The “ superphos¬ 
phate ” thus produced is mixed with charcoal and 
treated in an iron retort connected with a condens¬ 
ing arrangement, when phosphorus distils over. 

Quilldriver.— 1. To crystallise glass, make a hot 

- solution of sal-ammoniac, and wet the glass with 
this solution, laid on equally with a paint-brush. 
The moisture will evaporate and the salt be deposited. 
2. The pink coating applied to new woodwork is not, 
strictly speaking, a paint; it is called the “ first 
colour,” and is composed of white lead, red lead, and 
boiled oil. 

Ge Je.—A sk at any good bicycle depot. 

I. 0. F.—Your swollen finger-joints probably arise 
from rheumatism. In that case, you should consult 
a medical man or respectable chemist, as a remedy 
which suits one person will not suit another. 

A Youth. —1. The distance between the earth and 
the moon is found by a mathematical formula. 2. 
Stratford-on-Avon (on the river Avon) is so named 
to distinguish it from other Stratfords, and so with 
the other places you mention. 3. Per cent, is a con¬ 
traction of the Latin words per centum —by the hun¬ 
dred. 4. The action of the sun’s heat upon the 
atmosphere causes the wind to blow. 5. Cooley’s 
Dictionary, price six shillings, published by Cham¬ 
bers. (3. There is no authorised system of mnemonics 
at our Universities. 

F. Muncey.—Y our coin can scarcely be “a two- 
shillinti-piece of James the Second,” inasmuch as 
two-shilling pieces were not coined till the reign of 
Victoria. It is most likely a half-crown. If so, it 
would be worth from two shillings to five shillings, 
according to its condition. The “ Norwich farthing” 
might fetch sixpence. 

Harry G. Bartlett.— 1. An ordinary Queen Anne’3 
farthing is worth al>out a sovereign. The pattern 
with Peace on a car is more valuable—about five 
pounds. A farthing of Charles the First might 
perhaps sell for sixpence. 2. Can any of our readers 
say where the poem, “ The Painter of Florence,” is 
(o be found ? 

An Amateur Football Player.—A blue football 
jersey of the kini you mention should cost from 
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three shillings and sixpence to five shillings and 
sixpence. Inquire of any haberdasher. 

H. E. A.—Washing your crayons in milk would pro¬ 
bably prevent them from smudging ; but try the ex¬ 
periment first on a valueless picture. 

Petawanaquat.— 1 You cannot obtain an order “to 
fish in Hampton Court,” if by that you mean the 
water in the grounds, but there would be no obstacle 
to the exercise of your piscatorial skill in the Thames 
off the village. 2. Your handwriting is very crude, 
and requires great practice. 

T. L. Perkins.— We never before heard of “bang 
hops,” consequently we cannot tell you how to 
make them. 

Ezra Clough. - -1. Queen Victoria’s family name is 
Guelph. 2. The name of David’s mother is not men¬ 
tioned in the Bible. 

X. Y. Z.—If you change the water in the globe often— 
say, every other day—your goldfishes will not require 
to be fed, as the water abounds in animalcules, 
which, though invisible to the humau eye, are visible 
to the eyes of fish, and are consumed by them as 
food. 

Quiz.—Painting on glass is a trade of itself ; we could 
scarcely explain the process in a few lines. 

G. T. C.—1. There are two “Mulready envelopes,” the 
penny black and the twopenny blue. 2. Write to 
Mr. W. S. Lincoln, High Holborn. 

Pet (Edinburgh).—Pigeons have already received a full 
share of attention, as you will see by reference to 
our last volume. Is your house weather-tight ? The 
mischief ma^be there. 

Jean C % — Fairly ingenious, but scarcely up to our pub¬ 
lication mark. 

A. E. S. (Leicester.)—The subject is not a tempting 
one, especially In its associations. We cannot pro¬ 
mise, therefore, to take it up. 

A. E. L. and Others.—The subject of Birds’ Eggs is 
already placed in the hands of the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
and our artist is preparing a beautiful coloured plate 
of varieties. 

Sufferer (Leith).—If the warts are on your hands and 
interfere greatly with their use or appearance, you 
might try the following remedy. Rub with lunar or 
caustic potassa, taking care that the moisture does 
not touch the healthy skin round the wart. Most 
chemists will do it for you for a trifling fee. 

F. A. H.—See our reply to others. All the back 
numbers may be obtained. The cost of course 
depends upon how many you want. They a^ one 
penny each; no extra charge is made for them. 

A. B. 0. E. wishes to know (1) how “ to get worms in 
bread as an object for the microscope,” and (2) how 
“to burn the inside of an insect out to make it 
transparent.” We reply : 1. Let a little paste get 
sour, and keep it wet—there will soon be plenty of 
the “ eels,” as they are called. 2. Soak for several 
weeks in liquor potassa?, squeeze out the interior, 
and mount in Canada balsam. 

W. S. S. (Croydon) wishes to know how to keep 
“ lizards alive through the winter, when their proper 
food cannot be found.” Which lizards ? Meal-worms 
can be procured from any bird-shop and most bakers 
all the year round. 

J. T. G. (Edinburgh.)—Feed it on snails, cockroaches, 
etc. Hedgehogs are very easily tamed. 

X. Y. Z. is right; but there is no contradiction. We 
have a letter for him from the writer of the article if 
he will send us his address. 

Cats and Rats (pp. 16 and 32, vol. ii.).—This question 
and its answer still perplex some of our correspond¬ 
ents ; for whose sake therefere we give the solution 
more fully. Three cats kill three rats in three 
minutes ; that is, one cat kills one rat in three 
minutes ; a hundred cats, therefore, will kill a hun¬ 
dred rats in the same time. But the question is of 
100 minutes, or 3 x 33^. It follows plainly that the 
hundred cats will kill 33£ times as many rats in 
one hundred as in three minutes, i.e., 33£ x 100, or 
33331 In other words, each rat will kill its 33 ; \ rats 
in the time; only, as the killing of one-third of a rat 
is not very intelligible, we preferred to say that 3300 
rats would be killed in the time, with one minute to 
spare (during which minute one hundred more rats 
would each be one-third killed). The correspondent 
who insists that this would be equivalent to leaving 
33 r rats upon the field is welcome to his conclusion. 
It is unnecessary to say that the above solution takes 
for granted that each cat confines itself to its own rat. 
If they kill promiscuously, or if during the last 
minute three cats set upon one rat, the mathematical 
answer may be accepted, the third of a rat being then 
the only incongruity. 

G. B. F. (Edinburgh.)—The Hudson’s Bay Company is 
not extinct, and there are many private companies 
and traders. 

Bed WORTH.— You may be quite sure that had you 
merited the prize you would have had it, but com¬ 
petitors are not always the best judges of their own 
merits. As to the “younger boys standing no 
chance,” the list of prize-winners proves directly the 
contrary. 

Lex non Scripta (Kilmarnock).—Write to the secre¬ 
tary of the University of Edinburgh. 

W. T. (Kirkcaldy.)—Certainly ; you may try for as 
many prizes as you like, sending in both for the 
drawing and the essay competition. 


An American Boy.—M any copies are ordered for 
America, but we do not know where they go to.- 

H. L. S.— 1. Will probably end in September next, 
unless we should issue a half-yearly volume. 2. The 
writing is not bold and decided enough for most 
offices. 

J. E.— Refer to the “man-kite ” in our last volume. 

W. W. (Islington.)—Cannot promise just yet, as many 
others would naturally come first. 

A. L.-l. Quite right. The numbers of any given 
month form the part of the succeeding month ; thus 
the November numbers comprise the December part. 
2. We have already fully explained the matter. 

H. R. (Coventry.)—Your writing would be considered 
fairly good for commercial purposes ; it is not firm 
and bold enough for the law. 

J. II. (Oxford.)—We have already given much informa¬ 
tion on the keeping of rabbits, as you may see by 
reference to our last volume. We shall doubtless 
have to recur to the subject from time to time. 

F. W. (Islington.)—1. No, we do not give money prizes* 
as we prefer to know that the money is expended in 
serviceable articles. 2. Yes. 3. As many subjects as 
you like. 

S. C. M. (Birmingham.)—To give such lessons would 
make the Boy’s Own Paper too much of a school 
book, and how would the majority of readers like 
that? 

R. T. (Leicester.)—Open to very great improvemeut. 

W. C. W. (Chelsea.)—Poor. 

L. S.—At the proper season, possibly, but certainly not 
now'. Tony.—C ertainly. 

W. B. (Manchester.) — The inscription on the Royal 
Humane Society’s medal, “ Late at Scintillida. 
Forsan means, with reference to the figure of the 
boy blowing an extinguished torch in the hope that 
“ Perchance a little spark may yet lie hid.” The motto 
on the engraving of the medal. “Soc: Lond. in 
resuscitat intermortuorum, institi. MDCCLXXIV.” ia 
abbreviated, and should run, “Societas Londini 
in resuscitationum intermortuorum, instituta 
MDCCLXXIV.” The (Royal Humane) Society, estab¬ 
lished in London for the recovery of persons in a 
state of suspended animation. This motto is omitted 
from the new pattern medals, there not being room 
for it now the size is reduced. 

Lex (York).—If you can afford it, as it would seem,, 
why not take in the weekly numbers also, and then 
when you get the Monthly Part you might give tne 
numbers away to any poor lads in your neighbour¬ 
hood. 

J. F.—Such articles will be given, but we cannot 
exactly say when. H. P. and G. W.—Already an¬ 
swered more than once. We do not give the money, 
but the money’s worth. 

Tonyquat (Woodford).—There are several objections 
to the plan, and we therefore cannot adopt it. 
Surely you could find suitable companions in your 
own neighbourhood. 


PRIZE SUBJECTS. 

(New Series.) 

III.—“ Christmas.” 

We clioose this month (as being the hallowed 
season when for ns and our salvation Christ 
came down from heaven) for our competition 
subject,—“ Christmas and its Associations, sacred 
and socialand wc will give in connection with 
it two prizes as follows :— 

(1) A prize of 10s. 6d. for the best essay. 
Essays must not exceed, say, 100 lines in length. 
Open to all readers up to the age of 17. Name, 
age, address, and certifier must be clearly stated. 

(2) A prize of 21s. for the best original penciL 
drawing. This.competition is open equally to 
readers of all ages up to 21. Every drawing 
must bear the full liaisie, etc., of tlie sender. 

MSS. and drawings must reach us by the last 
day in January, and none will be returned, 
whether accompanied by stamps or not. For 
general hints and conditions refer to page 144. 
[Readers in the colonies or America will he 
allowed a fortnight’s grace,—that is to say, all 
packets reaching us from abroad up to February 
14th will be admitted to the competition.] 


%* With this number is presented to every 
reader a plate on toned paper, entitled “An 
Attack in the Rear . ” With next week’s number 
will be presented in the same way .a plate enti¬ 
tled, <c Willing to v:ound and yet afraid to 
strike .” 
















THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 

A TALE OF THE BED RIVER FLOOD. 


By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Lifeboat“Post Haste," etc. 


CHAPTER XIY.—THE FLOOD BEGINS TO DO ITS 
WORK. 

“ Tt is very sad that the hut of poor 
-L Peegwish has been carried away,” 
observed Miss Martha Macdonald, while 
presiding at the breakfast table. 

“ Yes, it iss fery sad,” responded Angus 
Macdonald, in a somewhat unamiable tone ; 
“ but it iss more sad that he will pe living 
in our kitchen now, for that wuman Wildcat 
must pe there too, and it iss not coot for 
Wildcat to live in the kitchen. She will pe 
too fond of the kitchen altogether, an’ she 


A Terrible Flood, 
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will pe a greater thief than our own cawtie, 
for she is more omniferous an’ not so easy 
to scare.” 

“But cook is as good as a weasel at 
watching cats,” returned Martha, with a 
smile; “and it is reason we have to be 
thankful we have no heavier trouble, An¬ 
gus, for many of the people up the river are 
driven out of their houses.” 

“What you say iss true, Martha. Just 
pefore breakfast I met that Cherman crater, 
Winklemann, ridin’ to the mission-house 
for help. The ice would pc scrapin’ the 
end of his gardin, he was tellin’ me, an’ if 
the ruver would pe risin’ another fut it 
would corne into the house. He says the 
people are goin’ off to the mountain like 
flocks of sheep, carry in’ their coots and 
trivin’ their cattle pef ore them. It iss fery 
pad times, whatever.” 

In the parlour of Willow Creek House 
the breakfast party enlarged on the same 
theme. 

“ Things look serious,” observed Samuel 
Ravenshaw, as he commenced his third 
egg. “If the water rises at this rate much 
longer, not only the houses that stand low 
on the river banks, but the whole settle¬ 
ment will be in danger. It is said that 
four houses and a barn were swept away 
last night by the force of the ice some¬ 
where above the mission premises, and that 
about sixty people slept in the church.” 

“ It is well that our house stands high,” 
said Mrs. Ravemhaw. “ Don’t you think, 
Sam, that we might have the barn pre¬ 
pared, in case some of our neighbours 
have to leave their houses P ” 

“ The barn is ready, mother,” said Elsie. 
“ Father and I have been arranging it all 
the morning with the aid of Peegwish, poor 
fellow, who has been sent to us by Mac¬ 
donald.” 

“ Ay, and it’s as trim as an hospital,” 
added Mr. Ravenshaw; “but I hope it 
won’t be waited. The ice is now clearing 
away. When it is gone, the river will be 
sure to fall. Tell the boy to saddle the 
horse, Cora,” continued the old gentleman, 
attacking his fourth egg. “ I shall ride up 
to see how Winklemann gets on. Lambert 
is helping him.” 

“ Is Lambert’s own house safe ? ” asked 
Elsie, with a glance at her sister. 

“ Safe enough just now,” replied her 
father; “for it stands much higher and 
farther back.” 

“ Don’t forget old Liz Rollin,” said 
Elsie. ‘ ‘ Her hut stands high, but if things 
get worse she will be in danger, and there 
is no one to look after her, you know.” 

“Ho fear of my forgetting the mother 
of the man who is helping to search for my 
dear boy,” returned Ravenshaw ; “ besides, 
old Liz is not without friends. Both Louis 
and Winklemann have promised to keep 
their eyes on her.” 

This reference to the mother of Michel 
Rollin turned the thoughts of the party 
into a channel that was very familiar, for 
the lost Tony and his brother were seldom 
absent from their thoughts. Of late, how¬ 
ever, they had ceased to talk much of the 
absent ones, because, asmonthsffew by with¬ 
out any tidings, their anxieties increased, 
and as their fears increased they felt less 
inclined to talk hopefully. Long before 
the breaking up of the ice Mr. Ravenshaw 
had sent off an expedition at his own cost 
in search of t-lie searchers. It consisted of 
a trusty Indian and two half-breeds. They 
were to cross the plains towards the Sas¬ 
katchewan district, and make inquiries 
among the fur-traders there; but nothing 
had yet been heard of them, and although 
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the face and figure of Tony were never 
absent from the old man’s memory, his 
name was not now s© frequently on his 
lips. 

A sigh from Miss Trim revealed clearly 
the nature of her thoughts. Poor Miss 
Trim! Her occupation was almost gone 
since Tony’s disappearance. Besides losing 
the terrible and specific task of teach¬ 
ing Tony his lessons, the amiable lady 
had lost the general duty of keeping Tony 
in order, putting right what Tony had put 
wrong, and, generally, undoing what Tony 
did. She also missed painfully those little 
daily attentions to her hands and shins, 
which were rendered necessary in conse¬ 
quence of Tony’S activity with his nails and 
the toes of his boots—to say nothing of his 
teeth. For many w r eeks past—it seemed 
to her years—Miss Trim had not bandaged 
a cut, or fomented a bruise, or mollified a 
scratch with ointment. She absolutely 
felt as though she had suffered bereave¬ 
ment. 

The silence which had descended on the 
breakfast table was not broken until Mr. 
Ravenshaw’s horse was reported ready at 
the door. On his way to the main road, 
the old gentleman had to pass close to the 
summer house on the knoll so much coveted 
by Angus Macdonald. There he reined up 
a few minutes. The position commanded 
an extensive view, and the aspect of 
the river was sufficiently alarming. The 
ice, which by that time had broken 
up, was rolling and crashing along with 
inconceivable force before the impetuous 
torrent. The water had risen to such a 
height that the lower lands were completely 
inundated. That it was still rising was 
made obvious by the fact that the rolling 
masses at the river-sides were being thrust 
higher and higher on obstructing points, 
carrying bushes and trees before them. 
Even while he gazed a lofty elm that grew 
on a low part of Angus . Macdonald’s 
property was overthrown as if it had been 
a mere twig and swept away. Several 
young maple and oak trees farther down 
shared the same fate a few minutes later. 

The house of Angus was full in view. It 
occupied a mound nearly, though not 
quite, as high as the knoll on which he 
stood, and was still, like his own dwelling, 
far above the reach of the raging flood. 
The spot where the hut of Peegwish had 
stood was by that time deep below the 
surface of the ice-torrent. 

Mr. Ravenshaw did not remain long in 
contemplation. The weather, which had 
been stormy, became suddenly cold, and a 
blinding fall of sleet induced him to button 
his great-coat up to the chin as he hastened 
away. 

Arriving at the mission station after a 
gallop of several miles, he found a state of 
things which almost beggars description. 
Men, women, and children were hurrying 
to and fro, laden with their chief valuables, 
or driving carts loaded wuth household 
goods, which they deposited on the mission 
premises for safety, preparatory to the 
desertion of houses which was expected to 
take place on the morrow. Goods of every 
description were scattered about in wild 
oonfusion, for many of the people were 
half mad with alarm. The missionary, 
with his assistants, was doing his best to 
reduce the chaos to order. 

Farther up the river Mr. Ravenshaw 
encountered Herr Minklemann bearing a 
huge arm-chair on his shoulders. “ Mine 
hause is toomed! ” he said. 

“ Doomed ? I hope not. Where are you 
going with the chair ? ” 


“ To zee hause of old Liz.” 

Without waiting for a rejoinder the stout 
German hurried on, and was soon lost to 
view among the bushes. Ravenshaw fol¬ 
lowed him shortly afterwards, and found 
old Liz arranging and piling away the 
belongings of Winklemann, who, after de¬ 
positing the arm-chair by the side of the fire 
opposite the corner occupied by Daddy, had 
returned to his doomed house for more. 
Anxious to know in what condition his 
friend’s house was, the old gentleman took 
the road to it. The house of old Liz, as 
we have said, stood high, and well back 
from the river. It had been made a place 
of refuge by the nearest neighbours, and 
was not only filled but surrounded by 
goods and furniture, as well as five stock. 
A dense mass of willow bushes, by which 
the little hut was surrounded, completely 
shut out the view all round, except back¬ 
ward, in the direction of the prairie, so 
that Ravenshaw did not come in sight of 
the spot where the flood had already com¬ 
menced its work of destruction until he 
had traversed a footpath for nearly a 
quarter of a mile. Many wet and weary 
settlers passed him, however, with their 
possessions on their backs, and here and 
there groups of women and children, to all 
of whom he gave a cheering word of hope 
and encouragement. 

On clearing the bushes the full extent of 
desolation was presented to view. The 
river at this part had overflowed its 
banks, so that a large part of the country 
wore the aspect of a lake. Knolls and 
slight eminences, which in happier times 
had been scarcely observable, now stood 
boldly out as conspicuous islets, while 
many farmhouses were either partly sub¬ 
merged or stood on the margin of the 
rising waters which beat against them. 
There was a strong current in some places ; 
elsewhere it was calm; but the river itself 
was clearly traceable by the turmoil of 
crashing ice and surging water which 
marked its course. Men and women were 
seen everywhere—in the water and out of 
it—loading carts or barrows with their 
property, and old people with children 
looked on and shivered, for the thermo¬ 
meter had fallen to five degrees below the 
freezing-print of Fahrenheit’s scale, as 
indicated by the thermometer at the par¬ 
sonage. The sleet had ceased, and the 
wind had fallen, but dark masses of clouds 
hurried athwart the lowering sky, and the 
dreary character of the scene was height¬ 
ened by the poor cattle, which, being 
turned out of their warm places of shelter, 
stood on knolls or in the water and lowed 
piteously. 

One of the most conspicuous objects of 
the scene, from Ravenshaw’s point of view, 
was poor Winklemann’s house—a small one 
which stood on a low spot already sur¬ 
rounded by water. In front of it -was 
Winklemami himself, wading through the 
flood, without coat or hat, and carrying a 
large bundle in his arms. 

“What have you got there?” asked 
Ravenshaw, as the German went stagger¬ 
ing past. 

“ Mine moder,” he replied, and hurried 
on. 

Herr Winklemann had a mother—as old as 
the hills, according to his own report, and 
any one who beheld her feeble frame and 
wrinkled visage might well have believed 
him. With tender regard for her welfare 
her stout son had refrained from removing 
©r even alarming her until the last moment, 
partly from fear that fright and the re¬ 
moval might do her serious injury, and 
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partly from the hope that the flood had 
reached its highest point; but when the 
'danger to his dwelling became great he 
resolved to carry her to the hut of old Liz, 
and, as a preliminary step, had removed 
her old arm-chair, as we have seen, to be 
ready for her reception. * On returning to 
the house, however, he found that a por¬ 
tion of the river-bank above had unex¬ 
pectedly given way, diverging the flood a 
little in that part, so that his dwelling was 
-already a foot deep in water. The old 
woman, however, lay safely on the bed 
where Winklemann had jdaced her, and 
was either unconscious of or indifferent to 
what was going on. She did indeed look 
■a little surprised when her son wrapped 
the blanket on which she lay completely 
round her, and took her up in his arms as 
if she had been a little child, but the look 
of surprise melted into a humorous smile 
as he drew the last fold over her face. She 
•clearly believed it to be one of her dear 
boy’s little practical jokes, and submitted 
without a murmur. 

Staggering through the flood with her, 
as we have said, Winklemann carried her 
to the cottage of old Liz, who received her 
with tender care, helped to place her in 
the big chair, and, remembering Daddy’s 
tendency to fall into the fire, tied her 
securely therein. 

Meanwhile Winklemann ran back to his 
house, where he found Mr. Eavenshaw and 
Louis Lambert assisting several men to 
secure it on its foundations-by tying it 
with ropes to the nearest trees. 

Joining these he lent his powerful aid, 
but a power greater than his was at work, 
which could not be resisted. USTot only did 
the water rise at an alarming rate and rush 
against the house with tremendous violence, 
but great cakes of ice bore down on it and 
struck it with such force as to make every 
timber tremble. Like all the other houses 
•of the settlement, it was built entirely of 
wood, and had no other foundation than 
the levelled ground on which its framework 
stood. 

When the water rose considerably above 
his knees, and ice-floes threatened to sweep 
him away, Mr. Eavenshaw thought it was 
time for an elderly gentleman to retire. 
The others continued for some time longer 
Securing the ropes and, with long poles, 
"turning aside the ice, but ere long they also 
were driven to the higher ground, and com¬ 
pelled to stand idly by and watch the work 
of destruction. 

“ You’ve got everything out, I fancy ? ” 
asked Lambert. 

“ Everyt’ing,” replied Winklemann with 
a deep sigh, “ not’ing is left but zee 
house.” 

“ An’ that won’t be left long,” observed 
Mr. Eavenshaw, as a huge mass of ice went 
against its gable-end like a battering-ram. 

It seemed to be the leader of a fresh 
battalion of the destroyer. A succession of 
ice-floes' ran against the house and trees 
to which it was fastened. An additional 
rush of water came down at the same time 
like a wave of the sea. Every one saw that 
the approaching power was irresistible. 
The wave, with its ice-laden crest, abso¬ 
lutely roared as it engulfed the bushes. 
Two goodly elms bowed their heads into 
the flood and snapped off. The ropes 
parted like packthread; the building 
slewed round, reeled for a moment with 
a drunken air, caught on a shallow spot, 
and hung there. 

“ Ach ! mine goot old hause—farvell! ” 
-exclaimed Winklemann, in tones of deepest 
pathos. 


The house bowed as if in recognition of 
the old familiar voice; sloped into deeper 
water; gargled out its latest breath, like a 
living thing, through its doors and win¬ 
dows, and sank beneath the wreck and 
ruin of its old surroundings. 

It was what men aptly term a clean 
sweep, but Winklemann’s was not the only 
house that succumbed to the flood on that 
occasion. Many besides himself were 
rendered homeless. That night (the 4th 
of May) the waters rose four feet, and the 
settlers even on the higher grounds began 
to think of flight. 

(To be continued.) 


A GREAT SECRET. 

By Fairleigh Owen, 
Author of “ A Salute for Robbers 


etc. 


-A fJr 



t was holi¬ 
day time— 
Christmas 
holidays. 
All the 
boys had 
gone home 
from 
school, all 
except one 
poor fellow r . 
Willie 
Tom son’s parents -were 
in India, and the aunt 
at whose house he had been 
used to pass his holidays was 
ill. So there was nothing for 
it but that he must stay at school, ^diile all the 
rest of his companions v r ere making merry at 
their own homes. 

You must own it was hard ; but, like most 
things, it could be made the best or the w r orst of. 
Willie, unfortunately, seemed bent on doing the 
latter. 

# There were books in plenty—story-books, and 
pictures. There was a paint-box, and a battle¬ 
dore and shuttlecock, and a fine box of bricks, 
all close to his hand in the schoolroom. 

But he had turned his back upon them all, 
and now stood, with very red eyes, rubbing his 
nose up and down the window-panes, looking 
out disconsolately into the forsaken play’grouiuh 

There had been a heavy fall of snow for some 
days past, and the boys had amused themselves 
by building a snow giant ; at least, they had 
begun it, but the holidays coming had stopped 
their labours, and the figure now stood, 'minus a 
head, looking very grim and ghostly in the 
centre of the playground. 

“ I don’t see why I shouldn’t finish it,” 
Willie said, half to himself. And presently he 
sallied out to attempt the feat of finishing the 
snow image. 

But he found it very different work from 
when, with his twenty-two companions, they 
shared the labour among them. Twice he fell off 
the ladder, or, rather, it fell with him, and he 
was rolled in the snow. 

He grew very hot, despite the snow, and very 
cross. He marched indoors in a terribly bad 
humour, and when old Keziah, who had been 
left in charge of the house, called to him to say 
his tea was ready, lie made her no answer. 

So the lame old cook, when she came limping 
in to close the shutters, was quite surprised to 
see the boy sitting in the dark, with his head on 
his hands. 

” Dearie me, Master Willie, but you did 
startle me !” said the old woman. “Why 
don’t you come in to your tea ? 1 put it in the 

parlour, for a change. There’s a hot teacake I 
baked a purpose for you, and some blackberry 
jam. It is dreary like for you, being all alone. 
But I hope you will enjoy your tea.” 

Willie’s heart smote him a little when he 
saw the poor old lady hobbling about so cheer¬ 
fully to make him comfortable. 


The tact is, Master Willie Tomson was given 
to thinking more than enough of one person 
only—that person Willie Tomson himself. His 
parents had indulged him more than was good 
for any boy, and though he had had the selfish¬ 
ness somewhat knocked out of him since he had 
been at school, he was apt on occasion to give 
way to very unpleasant tempers, as if every¬ 
thing in the world was bound to yield to him 
and that his was the first pleasure or conveni¬ 
ence to be studied. 

How this was the first occasion on which he 
had been left alone. When he had taken his 
tea he walked round and round the big school¬ 
room, trying to fancy what his companions 
would be all doing if they were there. Then he 
began wishing they were. 

“I should be so glad now if only one was 
here^ to keep me company,” he said to himself. 
“We should have such a game—wo shouldn’t 
fall out, I know’.” 

And whose fault had it generally been when 
they had fallen out ? He thought of that too, 
and how very much more kindly and patient he 
would be could he but have one of his school¬ 
mates there now. 

Some one knocked at the door. 

Willie opened it, and Tom, the gardener’s 
boy, entered, bearing a large box, which he set 
down on the ground, panting. 

“It came from the railway for you, Master 
Willie. It is heavy! ” 

Then Willie saw the box v r as addressed to 
him. He knew it must have come from his 
cousin Mary. 

He and Tom soon got the cord off, but the lid 
was nailed on, and no efforts of either of the 
boys could open it. 

“ I know where there’s a chisel and hammer,” 
said Tom. 

Away he ran, and soon returned with the 
tools. 

Very deftly he took the lid off, without break¬ 
ing it, and the contents were revealed. 

First a large cake, then a box of candied fruits, 
and a bag of oranges ; then a drawing-book, with 
some beautifully coloured pictures of birds, 
which Willie was especially fond of drawing. 

There was a letter from his cousin Mary, to 
say how sorry she was that he could not come 
to them for his holidays, but that as his aunt 
■was better she hoped he might do so before they 
were quite over. She hoped lie would try and 
be happy, and she sent him a little purse of her 
own knitting, in which was a shining piece of 
gold, with several shillings and sixpences be¬ 
sides. 

Willie was full of glee at being thus kindly 
remembered. But his pleasure was lessened 
when he recollected he had no one to show the 
pictures to. 

iC And I wanted to buy a pair of skates,” he 
said, sorrowfully. “Jack Lowell promised to 
teach me to skate, but the frost will very likely 
break up before lie comes back. ” 

Then he proceeded to cut a piece of the cake 
to taste it, and liis eye fell upon Tom, who had 
been picking up the bits of paper that Had fallen 
out of the box on to the floor. 

“Will you have a piece of cake?” Willie 
said, at the same time handing Tom a slice. 

“ I don’t mind. Master Willie,” said the lad, 
and he broke it in two and ate one piece up 
very eagerly, as if cake did not come often in 
his way. 

Young Tomson noticed that the other piece 
was being put in his pocket. 

“ Why don’t you eat it up ? ” he asked. 

“ I should like the children to taste a bit,” 
was Tom’s answer. 

“Have you any brothers, then?” asked 
Willie. 

“There’s nine of us, in all,” the gardener’s 
boy made answer. 

“ Hine ! ” echoed Willie. “ But what use is 
that among eight ? ” 

“Oh!” replied Tom, “the little ones will 
be in bed when I go in. But I’d like the girls* 
to taste it. They will be up. My sisters, I 
mean.” 

“ Look here ! ” said Willie, suddenly. 
“You just eat that now, Tom. I am going to 
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give you a piece to share ; so they’ll all get a 
taste.” 

He cut out a wedge of the rich plum cake and 
handed it to the boy, whose eyes fairly glowed 
with delight. 

“Oh! thankye, sir,” cried Tom, in the 
excess of his gratitude. “They will be pleased 
at home. It will be a Christmas Eve treat for 
them.” 

“To-morrow! ah! so it is, Christmas Eve,” 
said Willie Tomson. “ 1 had forgotten.” 

He was a little sad again as he thought of all 
the merry parties that his young friends would 
be going to. 

He felt lonely, too, as he went to bed, all 
alone in the long dormitory, full of beds, so 


“ They all seemed glad to get away,” he said \ 
to himself. “Ho one was sorry for me, or j 
asked me to come to see him. I believe they 
were none of them sorry for me, like poor old 
Iveziah even.” 

He was rpiite glad to think again of the bright 
look in the eyes of the gardener’s boy, and that 
he had been the cause of it. 

He fell asleep at last while planning a capital 
scheme for the morrow. 

The wintry sun shone full into the room 
when he awoke ; and, jumping up, he soon 
dressed himself, and went off to find Keziah. 

“ I want Tom to come into the town with me 
after breakfast,” he said. “ May lie come ? ” 

Consent was readily given, there was nothing 


ticularly. I wish you would get the beef for me,. 
Keziah.” 

“Of course I will, Master Willie, and bless 
your kind heart too for thinking of it,” said the- 
old cook. 

The beef was sent to the gardener’s cottage, 
with the materials for a pudding, and a portion 
of Willie’s candied fruits. 

Such a dinner the little ones made ! It 
would have done the young donor good to have- 
heard how frequently his name was mentioned: 
with gratitude that day. 

But, though he was alone, and ate his Christ¬ 
mas dinner by himself, Willie Tomson was not 
unhappy. He painted some very fair copies 
of the plates in his new book, he read ‘ * Robin-* 



“They carried him off with three cheers and three times three!” 


silent and empty, which was mostly rather too 
noisy. 

He lay awake thinking of many things. 
How that poor boy’s eyes had lighted up when 
he took the cake for his little brothers and 
sisters. It was a small matter, too, to make 
any one so glad ; yet it was very pleasant. He 
could not but remember how many times in 
this very room he had been the cause of any¬ 
thing but pleasant looks. 

How he had been wont to tease poor Dickey 
Blathers, who never could make a sum come 
right. And Ned Clarges, the lame boy, how 
many times he had caused him to limp about 
the room half undressed because he could not 
find his night shirt. Willie recalled these 
things with remorse now. If he only had 
Dickey or Ned here with him ! He tried to 
remember one kind or pleasant thing which he 
had done for his schoolfellows, but in vain. He 
could, indeed, recall many a sour look, and terms 
of dislike, which he had called forth by his own 
ill-temper or want of good-nature, but for any¬ 
thing of the contrary kind he racked his memory 
in vain. 


much for the boy to do ; and away the two lads 
went. 

They did not return till near dinner-time, and 
they were loaded. 

Then they went to work upstairs, with 
Iveziah’s leave. She was only too glad to see 
the boy pleasantly occupied. 

Towards evening all was done, and Tom went 
home, after wishing Willie a very merry Christ¬ 
mas. 

Keziah was bringing in his tea, when lie went 
into the schoolroom. 

“ If you please, Keziah,”. said Willie, eagerly, 
“ I want you to buy me a large piece of beef; 
very large.” 

“Bless you, Master Willie!” cried the 
cook; “whatever are you going to do with 
beef?” 

‘ ‘ I heard Tom tell another boy this morning 
that his father had spent all his money for 
doctors, and in burying his poor little sister 
who was ill so long, and that he expected they 
would not get much Christmas dinner. There 
are nine of them, you know, and I have got 
some money, and I don’t want anything par¬ 


son Crusoe,” and laid plans how he and Dickey 
Flatliers should build a hut in the wood when' 
spring-time came, and how they would make 
believe it was a desert island. He wrote a long 
letter to his father and mother in India ; and. 
in the evening, he bethought him of how he* 
had heard poor old Keziah lamenting her sight 
being so bad she could not read by candlelight,, 
and he offered to read her a chapter in her Bible,, 
which rejoiced the good soul above everything. 

Of course it was not a very lively Christmas 
Day, but it was far from being an unhappy one. 

The day after Christmas Day, a friend of the 
schoolmaster, not knowing that he and his 
wife were from home, called at the school. He 
had been there before, often. The boys knew 
him, and he was a great favourite with them. 

Finding one little fellow left alone in the 
holidays, the kindly man took pity on him. He 
carried Willie Tomson off to his house in the 
neighbourhood, and there the boy had indeed a 
good time. This gentleman had been a great, 
traveller, and had made the most wonderful 
collections from all the lands he had visited. 

Beautifully carved woods, exquisite bead work.. 
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extraordinary weapons for war and limiting, 
all fashioned by so-called savages, yet more 
beautifully wrought than many things made by 
highly civilised people. 

There was a lake, too, with a canoe and a boat 
xm it ; and his new friend promised when the 
fine weather came that he would teach Willie to 
row and to paddle. He was about to begin to 
learn skating, but the frost broke up just before 
the holidays ended. And really the time had 
passed so quickly, young Tomson had ceased to 
lament his being left at school. 

And now the boys began to return. The first 
who arrived rushed off to the schoolroom. 

“Hullo!” he shouted; “where’s old Tom¬ 
son ? ” 

In came another. “ Tomson, my boy, where 
•are you ? Are you alive ? ” 

“He has fallen out with himself, and run 
away,” said another. 

“ Hope you’ve had a merry Christmas,” bawls 
a roguish-faced boy running in. 

But presently there was a change in the 
cries. 


“ Jolly old Will ! ” 

“ Good little Tomson ! ” 

They found him, seized him, carried him oft', 
on the shoulders of the biggest boy, round the 
playground, with three cheers, and three times 
three ! 

More kept arriving; and these, without 
waiting to find their own shares, hearing of the 
boy’s generosity, cheered loudly too. 

Then there was a feast with the remains of 
Tomson’s good things, and other contributions 
from the well-stocked hampers of some new 
arrivals. 

A magic lantern was exhibited by one of the 
head boys, and a glorious evening they had. 

Young Tomson’s heart leaped for joy as he 
saw the beaming face of poor lame Ned Clarges 
in its place in the next bed to his own. 

Ned had been made happy by a handsomely 
bound volume he had often wished for. 

“You are to use all my things, Ned,” said 
Will, in a whisper. “ You need not thank me,” 
he added, as they lay down to sleep. 

Truly the boy had found out a great secret, the 


COURAGE AND PRINCIPLE: 

A STORY OF WATERLOO. 

By Major Seccombe, r.a. 

had served for two 
two years in the —th 
Dragoons when Jack 
joined us, a fine 
young fellow of 
nineteen. We were 
cousins, Jack Wes¬ 
ton and I. 

My cousin was 
the son of an old 
clergyman in Devon¬ 
shire, and having 
been educated for 
the most part at the 
quiet country vicar¬ 
age, was a simple- 
hearted, steady-go¬ 
ing youngster, and 
young officers, who 



To the Rescue. (Page 215.) 



“ I say, look here ! I have got a new bat and 
•stumps ! ” 

“Hullo ! Who has given my rabbits such a 
tfine hutch ? ” 

“ Why here’s a Bible with my name in ! ” 

“ And here’s a new leaping-pole, such a beauty! 
■with my initials cut on it ! ” 

“ Here’s a splendid ball in my desk.” 

The fairies have been here, I think ! ” 

“ Or Santa Claus ! ” 

Tom, the gardener’s boy, was not far off. The 
mews spread very soon. 

Then such a shout was raised for Willie 
Tomson. 


secret of ever renewed happiness, in following 
out those words which it would be well if all 
laid to heart—“Be kindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love, in honour preferring 
one another.” 




were, I am sorry to say, rather fast. 

Hardly any one could help liking Jack, he 
was so obliging and good-tempered, took such 
an interest in his work, and seemed so anxious 
to learn his profession. 

Our chief, a fine old soldier, and very difficult 
to please, was not long in expressing an opinion 
that “young Weston had the makings of a very 
smart officer; ” but in many things Jack 
didn’t pull well with his brother subs., though 
they liked him personally. He was what they 
called a bad companion, and serious; they 
couldn’t persuade him that late and noisy nights 
at mess were a sensible way of passing his time. 
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or that bonneting watchmen, wrenching off 
knockers, and such like amusements, were any¬ 
thing hut senseless mischief; and so my poor 
cousin was beginning to be looked upon coldly, 
when the Great Napoleon surprised every one by 
his sudden return from Elba, and our regiment, 
with others, was ordered to the Continent. 

One of our lieutenants in particular, who was 
the moving spirit in the silly amusements I 
have mentioned, had taken a great dislike to 
Jack, sparing no pains to show it, and a very 
unpleasant affair resulted. 

We were on the march to the south of England 
for embarkation, and the wing of the regiment 
to which my cousin and this officer, whose name 
was Norman, belonged, happened to be billeted 
for a couple of days at a little country town in 
which an old lady friend of Weston’s father 
resided. Jack accordingly accepted an invita¬ 
tion to dine with his friends, and being very 
fond of music, in which he was proficient, and 
the young ladies of the house having similar 
tastes, song succeeded song, until nearly mid¬ 
night, when the quiet enjoyment of the party 
was unpleasantly disturbed by loud voices and 
laughter at the hall door, and sounds as if some 
one were trying to make a forcible entrance. 

The fact was, Norman and some of his too 
lively companions, after dining at the hotel, 
had started on one of their foolish midnight 
excursions, and had, amongst others, pitched 
upon the house of Mrs. Vernon, Jack’s hostess, 
to appropriate a knocker. 

The young ladies were in consternation, and 
Jack, who recognised Norman’s voice, and 
guessed at once the cause of the tumult, went to 
the door extremely annoyed, to try and put a 
stop to the mischief. On opening it he was 
confronted by Norman, who was engaged in try¬ 
ing to wrench off the knocker. On seeing Jack 
he exclaimed, 

“CornetSobersides ! Ha, ha ! Lend a hand, 
most moral cornet, to add to our regimental 
trophies.” 

“ What nonsense, Norman,” said Jack ; 
“leave the knocker alone; this house belongs 
to friends of mine.” 

“ Sorry for it,” said the other ; “ I’ve set my 
mind upon this particular khocker ; there isn’t 
another like it in my collection.” 

“I tell you,” said Jack, his anger rising, 
“this house belongs to a friend, whose guest I 
am, and 1 won’t permit it.” 

“Eh—won’t permit it!” sneered Norman, 
who was evidently somewhat excited tilth wine. 
“I shan’t ask your leave.”, 

“Oh, let it alone, Norman,” said his com¬ 
panions ; ‘ 1 let’s be off, they are friends of 
Weston’s.” 

“Not I,” said the other, and he attempted 
again to wrench away the knocker. 

“Stand off!” said Jack, his indignation 
rapidly getting the better of him. “You won’t! 
then 1 must make you,” and in an instant he 
grasped Norman,in his arms. 

There was a short struggle, but Jack was a 
muscular young fellow, and the next moment 
his adversary lay on the broad of his back on 
the gravelled path. He rose, pale with passion, 
and would have renewed the struggle, but his 
brother officers, who by this time were ashamed 
of their companion’s conduct and the whole pro- 
ceeding, gathered round him and hurried him 
away. As he was hurried off he turned for a 
moment to Jack, who was about to re-enter the 
house. 

“Mr. Weston,” he said, with fury, “you 
struck me ! ” 

“ Not intentionally,” said Jack. “ If I did, 
I apologise. I really could not permit such an 
outrage upon the house in which I am a guest.” 

“I want none of your apologies, sir,” said 
Norman, “and the matter shall not end here. 
You will hear from me in the morning.” 

Those were terrible times for duelling—a 
practice which has happily become quite extinct 
in our country. But in the days I speak of 
duels were fought upon very slight provocation, 
and a gentleman was supposed to be always 
ready to avenge a real or fancied insult by an 
appeal to the pistol. 

I was writing a letter in my room at the 
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hotel the next morning, when Jack came in 
from watering order. 

“ Have you heard about that stupid affair of 
mine with Norman last night ? ” he asked. 

I had not, and Jack proceeded to acquaint 
mo with what had occurred. 

“ But did you strike him, Jack?” I ques¬ 
tioned. 

“Not that I remember,” said my cousin. “ I 
really couldn’t stand his damaging my friend’s 
door in that way, and did my best to prevent 
him as he wouldn’t listen to reason. He might 
have fancied I struck him in the struggle. Any¬ 
how, he says I did, and told me I should hear 
from him ; so I suppose he means to call me 
out. ” 

“That’s awkward, Jack. If he does, I sup¬ 
pose you’ll have to meet him. Can’t the affair 
be settled without fighting ? ” 

“ I apologised to him,” said my cousin, “ and 
he would not take my apology. But if lie does 
call me out, one thing I know—I shan’t go.” 

I looked at Jack in surprise, knowing the 
strong feeling there was in the corps upon ques¬ 
tions of this sort. 

“ I say,” repeated Jack, calmly, “I shall refuse 
to meet him, whatever be the consequences ; I do 
so on principle ; I hold duelling to be a senseless 
and wicked method of settling disputes ; no 
man has a right to risk his own life or injure, 
and, perhaps, take that of a fellow-creature, in 
this manner. I am very sorry for what has 
occurred, and am willing to tell him so again, 
and apologise, if he thinks I struck him, but 
meet him I will not.” 

At this moment there was a knock at the 
door, and a captain of ours, named Hamilton, 
came in. 

“Oh, 'Weston,” said he, “your servant told 
me I should find you here. Norman asked me 
to come and see you and give you this note. I 
suppose you know what it is about, so if you 
will name your friend we can arrange matters at 
once.” 

Jack took the note, read it in silence, and 
then placing it on the table, said, “ i expected 
tills, Hamilton, but duelling is contrary to my 
principles, and I must distinctly decline to meet 
Mr. Norman.” 

“’Whe-e-ew,” whistled Hamilton in astonish¬ 
ment ; “do you really mean that you won’t 
fight?” 

“I—will—not,” said Jack, firmly; “I have 
told you my reasons ; I would offer again to 
apologise, but Mr. Norman, in his letter, refuses 
to accept an apology, so I have nothing further 
to say.” 

Hamilton rose, shrugged his shoulders, and, 
with a look of astonishment at me, left the 
room. 

The troop to which Norman belonged con¬ 
tinued its march on the following day by a 
different route from ours, and as we crossed the 
Channel in separate transports, the regiment was 
not united again until we landed in Belgium, 
but when we were once more all together it was 
easy to see that Jack’s refusal to meet Norman 
had told very much against him in the opinion 
of most of his brother officers, and the poor 
young fellow had to put up with cold looks and 
many a covert sneer. But lie bore it all bravely, 
though I often saw him flush and his lip tremble 
as he struggled to keep down the sharp retort to 
remarks made by Norman and his more im¬ 
mediate friends, clearly levelled at his supposed 
want of courage. Jack, however, said nothing, 
and did not even touch on the subject with mo 
when wo sometimes rode together on the march. 
I learned the secret of his forbearance one day 
when happening to go into his quarters without 
knocking. I found him on his knees. 

How long my cousin would have been able to 
bear all this it is impossible to say ; fortunately 
for him, the movements of the Great Napoleon 
were rapid, and we found ourselves one fine 
morning, the 16tli of June, marching out of 
Brussels to meet the enemy, who were advanc¬ 
ing in force upon Quatre-Bras. 

I recollect the morning well; day was just 
breaking as we rode out of the town in column 
of sections, our band playing a well-known 
march, and the nightcapped citizens gazing at 


us with faces of consternation from their half- 
opened windows. 

On reaching the outskirts of the town the- 
trumpet sounded to march at case. 

Jack, who was subaltern of the troop in front - 
of mine, dropped behind to join me. A short- 
distance in front of us rode Norman and two of' 
his particular chums, laughing over their doings; 
at the Duchess of Richmond’s party, from which 
they had been called away by the summons to- 
arms. As we rode we could hear from time to time 
a dull booming sound, which to many of our 
older soldiers was terribly, significant. 

We had just reached a road leading through.: 
the forest of Soignies when a staff officer rode- 
up to us. 

“Where shall I find your colonel?” he 
asked, hurriedly. “ I have an important 
despatch to carry to the Duke and my horse is 
dead beat; perhaps ho can spare me a mount.” 

Norman, who heard the question, turned in. 
his saddle, and with a bitter smile at Jack 
remarked to the aide-de-camp, 

“You need not take the trouble to find the 
colonel, sir; Mr. Weston, there, who has, I 
believe, no stomach for the fight, will no doubt 
be happy to lend you his charger, as we are- 
likely to be engaged soon.” 

I shall never forget poor Jack’s face. He 
started as if he had been shot, and turned deadly- 
pale, but, closing his eyes for a moment and 
setting his teeth firmly, he rode rapidly round to- 
the other flank of the troop, followed by a. 
derisive laugh from his tormentor. Just then 
the “attention” was sounded, followed by the- 
trot, and hastily giving the staff officer the^ 
information he requested, I spurred my chestnut, 
to his place in the troop. 

We were not engaged that day as we had 
expected to be. The struggle of Quatre-Bras- 
was decided by the time we reached the scene of ’ 
action, and the following day we were employed 
in covering the retreat to Waterloo, where the 
Duke had determined to give battle, only one of' 
our squadrons coming into personal contact with 
the enemy, and by the time we arrived at our- 
bivouac for the night we were all far too tired, 
to think of anything but rest. 

What a night that was ! The rain had poured 
in torrents for hours ; the only wood we could 
get was so damp that we could scarcely make a 
decent fire ; and our' men, after picketing their 
■wearied and dripping horses, lay down in their 
damp cloaks, splashed with mud up to the 
eyes, and huddled together to get warm; we- 
presented a very different appearance from the 
pomp and glitter with which we had marched 
into Brussels a short time before. On the- 
opposite slope we could see here and there the 
flickering fires which the enemy, as badly off as- 
ourselves, strove to kindle. 

Morning dawned grey and drizzling, and as*. 
reveille sounded I raised myself on my elbow 
and looked around. The aspect was anything; 
but cheerful—mud, nothing but mud every¬ 
where ; every one shivering with cold and wet:: 
one dragoon near me examined the lock of his- 
carbine, others were yawning and stretching 
themselves, our vedettes on the crest of the hill 
loomed through the mist as they sat carbine on: 
thigh on their drenched horses gazing into the- 
valley. Jack was already awake, and reading a 
little book he was never without, a book whioli 
it would have been well for many of our poor 
fellows to have studied before then, for their 
opportunity to do so was gone ere nightfall. 

Soon, however, all was bustle and confusion. 
Jack and I discussed a hasty breakfast; “ boot 
and saddle” sounded, and the regiment soo^- 
after took its place in the line- of battle. 

"We were posted witli two other cavalry 
regiments in rear of the left centre of our line,, 
an infantry brigade being in cur front, and from 
here we had a splendid view ©f the French as 
they formed on the opposite- slope. It was a 
sight I shall never forget ; the columns of 
glittering cavalry and dark solid masses of 
infantry that crowned the ridge in succession, 
and wheeled here and there into position, seemed 
endless; but our men appeared to think, the more 
the merrier, and many a laugh and reckless 
jest went round when we dismounted and stood 
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easy, as our troopers vowed to give Bony and 
the Mounseers a real downright good lick¬ 
ing. 

About half-past eleven the fight began with a 
roar of artillery from both sides, and the balls 
began to whiz over us in a most unpleasant 
manner, though without hitting us, as we had 
been withdrawn a little below the crest of the hill 
under cover from the fire. But about one o’clock 
our work began, when strong columns of French 
infantry attacked the brigade in our front, and 
the rattle of musketry was quickly followed by 
the order to advance. 

We reached the summit of the ridge just in 
time to see the splendid charge made by Picton’s 
division, in which that gallant general lost his 
life. “ Cavalry to the front ! ” was now the 
order. Our white-haired old colonel turned to 
his orderly trumpeter, the trumpet calls rang out 
in quick succession, and, with a wild hurrah, 
we dashed through the intervals of our infantry, 
who opened to let us pass. 

In front of us there was a dense column of 
French infantry already in confusion. In a 
moment we were in the middle of them, and 
tearing down the slope, our sabres whirling 
right and left. I could not tell you exactly 
what occurred ; all was smoke, din, and wild 
excitement. I can remember trying to keep my 
horse from stumbling, and striking about me 
among glazed shako-tops and bayonets and pale 
fierce faces, and feeling a stinging sensation in 
my left leg, which I found afterwards was 
caused by a bayonet thrust. 

On we went, right up to the French guns, 
which had been pushed forward to cover their 
infantry attack ; and here our fellows rode about 
doing terrible work with the sabre. Then there 
was a halt, and we got the word to retire, and 
the next moment "were trying to make our way 
back over ploughed ground, with a swarm of 
French lancers let loose on our flank with 
fresh horses, while ours were blown. 

I can tell you we had hard work to get back, 
and lost many a-fine fellow. I had just reached 
our lines, after a narrow escape from being un¬ 
horsed, and with a dinge in my helmet from a 
sabre which would have settled me but for the 
strong brass crest, "when Jack joined me. 

“Have you seen Norman ?” he asked, 
hurriedly ; and before I could reply he added, 
“Why, there he is; he’ll be killed to a cer¬ 
tainty.” 

I turned, and saw r Norman at some distance, 
dismounted and standing with his back to a 
gun-carriage, striving to keep at bay half a 
dozen lancers, who were pressing upon him, 
determined to spear him where he stood. 

In an instant Jack had turned his horse’s 
head and was riding furiously back again into 
the. thick of the enemy. 

It was perfect madness, for the whole of our 
fellows were in full retreat. I could not follow 
him, for my horse at that moment was struck 
by a pistol ball in the. near hind leg and fell 
with me ; and as I lay unable to extricate myself, 
I saw Jack strike down two of the lancers, and 
reining up in front of Norman, who was faint 
and wounded, made play with his sabre in all 
directions as he kept the rest ©f them at bay. 
My cousin and Norman would inevitably have 
been slain, but fortunately a regiment of our 
light dragoons just then charged the pursuing 
enemy in flank, and the lancers, after a few 
more savage thrusts, one of which wounded 
Jack, though not severely, gallopped away. 

We were too crippled to do much more 
during the rest of the day. Jack and Norman 
Avcre both hors clc combat , and were sent to the 
rear as soon as possible. But before the ambu¬ 
lance carried them off the field, when we had 
re-formed in rear of our position during a lull in 
the action, while Napoleon was making arrange¬ 
ments for his last grand effort, Norman, who 
was badly wounded, and at the time did not 
expect to recover, asked our chief to let him 
say a word to his brother officers, and there, in 
the presence of us all, he took Jack by the hand 
as they sat on the blood-stained ground together, 
and said, with tears in his eyes, “ Weston, I am 
heartily ashamed of my conduct to } 7 ou. I 
know no wthat there is no braver man than a 


Christian. You risked your life for me ; I 
entreat you to forgive me.” 

I need scarcely say what was Jack’s reply. 
The two were ever after the firmest friends, and 
when I left the regiment in 1822, Jack, who 
was then one of its senior captains, was the 
favourite of the corps, and universally respected 
and beloved. 



-- 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 



A New Year’s Chime. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring, happy bells,across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go ; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true ! 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

— Tennyson. 


Snow Crystals. 

Very many of our readers possess microscopes, 
and the exquisite devices around page 216 
represent a few of the numberless wonders they 
may see for themselves if they will take the 
trouble to examine a little snow under the lense. 
Compared with these snow crystals, as they are 
called, so lavishly scattered over the earth by 
our Heavenly Father, and so little heeded by us, 
the very finest works of man appear coarse and 
blotched. Well might we exclaim, with David, 
“ How manifold are Thy works! in wisdom hast 
Thou made them all.” The references to snow 
in Scripture are very beautiful, but none are 
more touching than that in Isaiah : “Come 
now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord : 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow. ” 


A Winter’s Tale. 


IN SEVERAL CHAPTERS. 



Chap. I .—Impatient Jack anticipates the forthcoming 
articles on the subject in the “ Boy's Own Paper,” 
by making a sleigh, and trying it. “What a splen¬ 
did pace,” he cries, as ho starts down the hill. 



Chap. II .—“ How am I to stop it, though ; and there 
is the doctor just in front ? Hi ! hi! ” 



Chap. III .—“ Really, this is getting serious. What 
shall I do?” 

(To be continued.) 






























We are Love’s winter angels : 

When earth is hare and brown 
We cover all her wounds and scan 
With mantles soft as down. 

The long and lonely meadows 
That lose their blossoms brialit, 
And weep for all their loveliness, 
We veil with glittering white: 


Above the sleeping roses, 

Above the wild wood flowers, 

We spread our warm and shining robes 
Through all the winter hours. 

We are Love’s little angels, 

But mortal eyes are dim. 

Men cannot see how fair we he, 

Nor hear our joyful hymn : 

We are Love’s shrouded angels, 

But birds and blossoms know 

When God’s dear love falls from above, 
Though boys may call it snow. 
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A most imposing Reception. 


SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. Millington, 

Author of “Under a Cloud," “Boy and Man” etc. 

CHAPTER IX.—JOLIFFE AND GEE. 


s soon as Pierre 
was all right 
i again we went 

V - back to Dr. 
& IT a r tshome’s 
\ together, and 
the doctor 
said I was to 
stay to tea. 
“Get some¬ 
thing good 
for them,” 
he called to 
Mrs. Jull. 
‘ ‘ Get some 
hot sau¬ 
sages ; you 
like hot sau¬ 
sages, don’t 

you ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes, thank you, sir,” I said. 

$ Mrs. Jull never answered a word, so we 
could not tell whether she heard what was 
said to her or not, but when the table was 
i spread there were no sausages. Pierre 
asked her in a very mild tone whether 
there were any coming, and she answered, 


“Mot to her knowledge. She hoped 
not. Sausages were not good for little 
boys.” 

Of course they were not likely to come 
unless she brought them. They would 
not walk up to the door and knock at it 
and say, “ Let us in and eat us:” and as 
for being wholesome, she might as well 
have left the doctor to judge about that, 
we thought. 

The tea was not particularly strong, but 
I suppose she thought it would be better 
for our nerves. She was not going to give 
| us any at first, for she came in and asked 
whether I would not rather have milk and 
water ? Milk and water ! just fancy ! I 
had a great mind to ask for a pint of bitter, 
just to see how she would look. It’s true 
I was only a junior then; but—milk and 
water! 1 wonder whether she gives Dr. 

Hartshome milk and water P I wonder 
what she will give Drift if she marries 
him P Hot water alone, I should think, 
without the milk, and plenty of it. 

We made a very good meal, though, 
with eggs and jam, and the doctor .came 
in and ordered a ham to be brought up, 
and that was first-rate; but even he did 
not venture to say any more about sausages. 

After tea Dr. Hart shorn e took me into 
his study “to show me something,” but 
forgot what it was when there, and began 
| to question me about Pierre instead. I 
told him everything I could think of, and 
| especially what had happened in the 
j cricket-field and at the Sailors’ Home, and 
j he kept on saying, ‘ £ Ha ! poor boy! Ha, 


indeed; very remarkable ! Interesting 
case ! ” after everything I told him. 

When I had done he said, “ I hope you 
are all very kind to Pierre. I hope there’s 
no teasing or bullying at Nether Gray.” 

I don’t remember what I replied to 
that; but I know I thought to myself I 
would try to be kinder to him next term 
than I had ever been before. 

“He has suffered a great deal,” the 
good doctor said, and his eyes watered as 
he spoke; “he has not got over it yet. 
You should all be very patient with him, 
and very considerate ; not to make any fuss 
with him—I don’t mean that, but to be 
friendly, and to take no notice of his ^yant 
of memory, and so on. He will recover it. 
I hope ; but a great deal depends upon his 
schoolfellows. It is an interesting case— 
very.” 

“ I’ll do what I can for him, Dr. Harts- 
home,” I replied; “you may be sure of 
that.” 

“ And if you notice anything particular 
about him, such as you have described to¬ 
day, just mention it to Mr. Kennedy,” he 
said, “ or to Mr. Lightfoot.” 

I promised him I would, and wished him 
good-bye; and when he shook hands with 
me I felt something hard in mine. And 
he laughed and said it was only a fee— 
that was the way he used to have his fees. 
It was not a bad way either. 

I don’t remember anything else worth 
mentioning that occurred during the holi¬ 
days, except—yes, I may as well tell it— 
except that my father took me to London 
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vvitli him for two or three days; and as I 
h.ad a little time to spare I thought I would 
o;o and call on old Pougher—young Pougher 
[ mean, of course ; he had asked me to do 
30, and I did. 

It was a very stylish house, for London, 
out Kensington way. The moment I 
knocked and rang (as the brass plate 
requested), the door was flung open, and 
two footmen stood, one on each side of the 
doorway, while a stout man in black 
approached down the centre of the hall. I 
was going to make way for him, thinking 
it was a visitor coming out; but he waited 
for me to speak to him, and then I under¬ 
stood it was the butler. Pougher was at 
home; so one of the tall footmen took my 
hat, and the other my cane, a penny one 
which I had bought that morning, and the 
butler led the way to the drawing-room. 
I was quite put out about the penny cane, 
for I saw how the tall footman looked at 
it, and how tenderly he laid it down upon 
the hall table, as if it had been something 
of great value : and the drawing -room was 
so grand, and everything in it so new, that 
I was almost afraid to step upon the 
carpet or to sit on the chairs. But Pougher 
came running in presently, and kicked 
over a little table as he did so, and then I 
was all right. 

I stayed to luncheon, and as we were 
going downstairs Mr. Pougher arrived; 
but he let himself in with a latch-key and 
hung up his own hat and put his umbrella 
in the stand with his own hands, and was 
very jolly. At luncheon time the tall 
footman kept standing opposite to me, and 
I could see he was thinking about my 
penny cane. If he was not, I was; but 
what did it signify ? 

After luncheon the carriage was or¬ 
dered, and drove up to the door with a 
coachman and another tall footman on the 
box; and a very high box too. No 
postilion this time; but they were only 
going to the park, and there is not much 
to be seen there, and all the grand carriages 
are made that way. I stayed with Pougher 
as long as I could, and when I wished him 
good-bye I tried to slip away when there 
was no one about, but the tall footman 
was on the watch, and he handed me my 
hat and cane in his usual lofty manner. I 
could see what he was thinking about, and 
should have liked to have given him a cut 
across the back of his legs with it on his 
stockings, it would have taken some of the 
stiffness out of him; but I took the cane 
and flourished it about as I went down the 
wide steps as if I did not care, and walked 
off without taking any notice of him. I 
could not help laughing, though, when I 
had gone a little farther, and instead of 
throwing the cane away, as I had felt 
inclined to do, brought it home with me, 
and I have got it now. 

They live in great style, the Poughers. 
Mrs. Pougher scarcely spoke to me; but 
old Pougher was rather merry, and asked 
me to come again. 

I must 'now return to the school at 
Nether Cray. 'We all had to do that when 
the holidays were over; so I am only in 
the fashion, like Mrs. Pougher. 

In the neighbourhood of Nether Cray 
were two splendid orchards; they belonged 
to two farmhouses, one of which had been 
for many years in the occupation of a cer¬ 
tain Mr. Joliffe; the other had changed 
hands recently, and had come into the 
possession of a new man, as he was called, 
whose name was Gee. 

It is one of the traditions of the school 
that in days gone by the fellows were in 
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the habit of helping themselves pretty 
freely to the produce of these two orchards. 

I don’t think it could have been in Light- 
foot’s time, for he would have put a stop to 
it at once ; and I don’t believe there could 
have been any monitors in those days, 
because they must have known what was 
going on, and would not have allowed it. 
Some people seem to think that apples are 
like hares and rabbits, and that it is not 
quite so bad to steal them from an orchard 
as it would be to steal them out of a shop. 
Of course, as a monitor, I could not agree 
to that. We are to keep our hands “ from 
picking and stealing,” and if that does not 
apply to apples on a tree I should like to 
know the meaning of it. It may be said 
that orchards are robbed, and hares and 
rabbits snared, more for the fun of the 
thing than for what they are worth. There 
may be some truth, in that, but it makes 
no difference. The laws of the land are 
not to be broken “ for the fun of the thing.” 
They ought to be obeyed as strictly as the 
rules of a school; and the magistrates, 
like the monitors, are bound to enforce 
them. Besides, stealing is stealing, what¬ 
ever you may call it; and no boy with any 
self-respect will be guilty of it. That’s 
why I say there could not have been any 
monitors in those days. 

For in those days things had come to a 
pretty pass* Whenever the boys were out 
walking, though they used, as I have been 
told, to walk in couples then, like a prepa¬ 
ratory school on the Parade at Brighton, 
they would leave the ranks, jump over a 
hedge, shake the branches, gather up the 
fallen apples, and begin eating them, in the 
most defiant and impudent manner possible. 

At night they would leave their dormi¬ 
tories and descend in bands of three or four 
and commit more serious depredations, 
destroying in their haste more than they 
carried off in their pockets. 

There ^vere of course constant feuds 
between the owners of the orchards and 
these young robbers. I say young, but I 
believe in point of fact that some of the 
elder boys were guilty of the same disreput¬ 
able conduct. The boys of Nether Cray 
had actually gained for themselves the 
name of the forty thieves. “ Figure to 
yourself ! ” as young Pierre, would say. 

; When the apples were getting ripe, men 
used to be set to watch them, and night 
after night they sat up under the trees, 
armed with bludgeons and blunderbusses. 
Dogs were let loose, pitfalls were dug, and 
traps were set. Some of our fellows could 
remember seeing a board stuck up some¬ 
where, with 

“ Steel traps and spring guns set hear ! ” 

“Hear!” indeed. Nobody would believe 
such things in these days. 

At length Mr. Joliffe, or it may have 
been his predecessor, got tired of all this, 
and he came and made a proposal to the 
boys. Boys, he said, were fond of apples, 
and of course the orchard was a great 
temptation to them; but boys could be 
trusted to behave honourably if put upon 
their honour. He would not grudge them 
a few apples every year, not he, if they 
would only let him keep the rest in peace. 
He would make a bargain with them. They 
were to keep away from his premises, 
honour bright! and he was to give them 
a barrow-load of right good apples to be 
distributed among them, or scrambled for 
if they preferred it, every year. 

“ Mind you,” he said, “ I shall be honest 
with you, and you must be honest with me. 
I shall have no more mantraps, nor spring- 


guns, nor pitfalls of any sort on my pre¬ 
mises. I shan’t even look out of win¬ 
dow purposely. If you choose to rol> 
me next season you will not run much 
risk; but if you give me your word, one- 
and all, that you will do nothing of the- 
kind, I shall trust you. ‘Fair play is a. 
jewel! ’ ” 

The boys all voted Farmer J oliffe a very 
jolliful fellow, and gave their word at> 
once; and the bargain had been honestly 
kept ever since that day. Every season he 
brought his apples to the gate—a truck- 
load when the fruit was plentiful, but 
never less than a good barro\yful, and 
rolled them out upon the short grass of the- 
cricket-field to be scrambled for. Good, 
sound, rosy, honest, loyal apples they were 
too ; none of your windfalls. He dealt, 
fairly by us and we dealt honestly by 
him. 

The other farmer found it .to his interest, 
to make the same arrangement ; but we 
did not get on quite so well with him. He 
did not send us such good apples, nor so 
many of them. We took what he sent, of 
course, but did not thaDk him for them; 
and some of the fellows, I believe, threat¬ 
ened to break off the bargain if he did not 
use us better, and go in for their own share- 
as before, though, of course, the monitors 
would not have allowed that, nor would 
Lightfoot, if he knew it. Farmer Gee (the- 
new man), when he came to the place, 
was worse than his predecessor. He actu¬ 
ally said we had no right to the apples, 
and he should please himself about send¬ 
ing them. The fellows all said they had as 
much right to their share as he had to his. 
It was a bargain, and he was bound to* 
abide by it. He had sent us a scrubby 
little barrow-load each year so far, but we 
were not at all satisfied with him. Besides, 
he ought to have come himself, as Mr.. 
Joliffe did, instead of sending them by a 
labourer. The same man brought them, 
who fed his pigs, and that was just about 
what the apples were fit for. It was adding- 
insult to injury, as we all felt. 

October was now come, and Farmer- 
Joliffe had sent his compliments and would 
be glad to know when it would be con¬ 
venient for us to receive our apples. We- 
sent our compliments back to him, andl 
fixed a day and hour, not too far off, you. 
may be sure. That was the way we always; 
behaved to each other. You never lose 
anything by being polite. The day and: 
hour had arrived, and the Union Jack had 
been flying at the truck all the afternoon,, 
with three or four alphabeticals which spelt- 
apples (apis for shortness) below it. The 
fellows were assembled near the gate,, 
and Captain Crosstree, as the signalman 
on duty was always called, was up aloft 
with the telescope, keeping a good look¬ 
out. His mate was down below, with, 
another set of signals ready bent to the- 
halyards, to bo run up as soon as Mr. 
Joliffe and the truck (we expected a truck 
this time) should heave in sight. All eyes, 
were directed to the flagstaff, and when at. 
length two little bundles flew up to the 
masthead, and bursting asunder through, 
the skilful management of the mate (he- 
learnt that from Johnny), fluttered forth 
upon the breeze, something like a cheer- 
broke from the lips of every one present- 
The next moment Captain Crosstree dis¬ 
appeared from his perch, and began quickly^ 
to descend. 

“ The rope glides swiftly through his glowing; 
hands, 

And quick as lightning on the ground ha 
stands.” 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENT LEE BY LAND AND SEA. 
By Jules Yerxe. 

•.. CHAPTER XII.—HOrE REVIVED. 


Then he and his mate, leaving the flags to 
flaunt it as they would (an unseamanlike 
proceeding, for the signals ought to have 
been hauled down again and stowed away), 
ran with all their speed to join the group 
of those who had been watching their pro¬ 
ceedings near the gate. 

As soon as the sound of wheels was 
heard outside, the gates were thrown wide 
open, and Mr. Jolifte approached, followed 
by a truck laden with the usual tribute. 
The fellows took off their hats and Mr. 
Joliffe did the same, and then they stood 
aside and ranged themselves in two groups, 
as a convoy, while the truck was drawn on 
towards the cricket-field. No hand was 
put out to touch the cart. It was our 
lawful prize, but there was to be fair play 
among ourselves, as well as with the 
farmer who had brought his tribute in. 
Not an apple was to be touched until the 
word was given. 

“Now, you fellows, 1 ” cried Merivale, 
when the cricket-field was reached and 
the truck had stopped—“now, you fel¬ 
lows, stand back; form sides, you know, 
single file on each side. There are plenty 
for every one, and every one must have his 
chance.” 

The little boys, as by custom immemorial, 
took their places nearest the truck. This 
advantage had always been conceded to 
them, and they were allowed to make the 
best of it. The big fellows stood farther 
down. They did not care so much about 
apples as the others, of course ; and if they 
did, they had longer arms and legs, and 
could help themselves to as many as they 
liked farther down the stream. 

I was in the junior school then, and Byan 
came pushing up towards the truck, drag¬ 
ging young Pierre with him, and shouting 
out, “ Pum, pum” which he thought was 
French for apples. Tie got a good place for 
himself and a very good one for Pierre, 
By an never cared how he pushed and 
elbowed ; the boys did not like it, when they 
felt a poke in the ribs, but they said, “ It’s 
only that gossoon,” and laughed and put 
up with it. 

Meyer, however, was not so good-tem¬ 
pered. He ought not to have been among 
the juniors at all, but he would not under¬ 
stand that. 

What was the use of being bigger and 
stronger than the others, he said, if he 
he was not to take advantage of it ? “ Every 
one for himself ” was his creed. Why, if 
you came to that, how was anybody ever 
to get on in the world ? Life itself was a 
scramble, and it was every man’s duty to 
himself to do the best for himself, to get 
all he could and keep all he got. 

That was how he argued when Merivale 
and the rest ordered him to come lower 
down ; but it was no use; the monitors 
would not listen to him. 

“Come down to your place, Meyer,” 
said Merivale. “ You have no business 
there among the young ones.” 

“ I go where I will,” said Meyer. 

“You must come lower down, I tell 
you.” 

“ Must I ? Who will make me ? ” 

“Nonsense; do as the rest do. You 
too, Jervis, don’t let us have any bother.” 

Jervis was another big boy; a senior but 
not a monitor. He never did much work 
in school, and he was no cricketer. A lazy 
sort of fellow, and not very particular about 
his company. He and Meyer were great 
friends, and Meyer coidd lead him any¬ 
where and do anything he liked with him. 

(To be continued.) 


T he wind had now increased to a hurri¬ 
cane ; it had veered to the south-west, 
and had attained a velocity little short of 
ninety miles an hour. On land, the most 
substantial of erections could with difficulty 
have withstood its violence, and a vessel 
anchored in a roadstead must have been 
tom from its moorings and cast ashore. 
The memorable storm that had devastated 
the Island of Guadaloupe on the 25th of 
July, 1825, when heavy cannon were lifted 
from their carriages, could scarcely have 
been more furious, and it was only her 
mobility before the blast and the solidity 
of her structure that gave the Pilgrim 
a hope of surviving the tempest. 

A few minutes after the topsail had been 
lost the small jib was carried away. Dick 
Sands contemplated the possibility of 
throwiDg out a storm-jib, made of extra 
strong canvas, as a means of bringing the 
ship a little more under his control, but 
abandoned the idea as useless. It V’as, 
therefore, under bare poles that the Pilgrim 
was driven along; but in spite of the lack 
of canvas, the hull, masts, and rigging 
gave sufficient purchase to the wind, and 
the progress of the schooner was prodigi¬ 
ously rapid ; sometimes, indeed, she seemed 
to be literally lifted from the water, and 
scudded on, scarcely skimming its surface. 
The rolling was fearful. Enormous waves 
followed in quick succession, and as they 
travelled faster than the ship, there was the 
perpetual risk of one of them catching her 
astern. Without sail, there were no means 
of escaping that peril by increase of speed; 
the adroit management of the helm was the 
only chance of avoiding the hazardous 
shocks, and even this repeatedly failed. 

To prevent his being washed overboard 
Dick lashed himself to his place at the 
wheel by a rope round his waist, and made 
Tom and Bat keep close at hand, ready to 
give him assistance, in case of emergency. 
Hercules and Actaoon, clinging to the bitt, 
kept watch at the Dow. Mrs. Weldon and 
her party, at Dick’s special request, re¬ 
mained inside the stem caBin, although the 
lady, for her own part, would much rather 
have stayed on deck; she had, however, 
yielded to the representation that she 
would thus be exposing herself to unneces¬ 
sary danger. 

The hatchways were hermetically closed, 
and it was to be hoped that ttfey would 
withstand the heavy sea that was dashing 
over them ; only let one of them give way 
to the pressure, and the vessel must inevit¬ 
ably fill and founder. It was a matter of 
congratulation that the stowage had been 
done very carefully, so that notwithstand¬ 
ing all the lurchings of the ship, the cargo 
did not shift in the least. 

The heroic young commander had still 
further curtailed his periods of rest, and it 
was only at the urgent entreaty of Mrs. 
Weldon, who feared that he would exhaust 
himself by his vigilance, that he was in¬ 
duced to lie down for a few hours’ sleep on 
the night of the 13th. 

After Tom and Bat had been left alone 
at the wheel, they were, somewhat to their 
surprise, joined by Negoro, who very rarely 
came aft. He seemed inclined to enter 
into conversation, but found little en¬ 
couragement to talk on the part either of 


Tom or his son. All at once a violent rolli 
of the shijD threw him off his feet, and he- 
would have gone overboard if he had not 
been saved by falling against the binnacle. 

Old Tom was in a frantic state of alarm, 
lest the compass should be broken. He 
uttered a cry of consternation so loud that 
it roused Dick from the light slumber into* 
which he had fallen in the cabin, and he 
rushed to the deck. By the time he had. 
reached the stern, Negoro had not only 
regained his feet, but had managed success¬ 
fully to conceal the bit of iron which he had, 
again extracted from beneath the binnacle- 
where he had himself laid it. Now that 
the wind had shifted to the south-west, it 
suited his machinations that the magnetic- 
needle should indicate its true direction. 

“How now?” asked Dick, eagerly; 
“ what is the meaning of all this noise ?’ r 

Tom explained how the cook had fallen, 
against the binnacle, and how he had been 
terrified lest the compass should be injured. 
Dick’s heart sank at the thought of losing 
his sole remaining compass, and his anxiety 
betrayed itself in his countenance as he* 
knelt down to examine its condition; but 
he breathed freely as he ascertained that 
the instrument had sustained no damage; by 
the dim light he saw the needle resting on 
its two concentric circles, and felt his fears 
at once relieved; of course, he was quite un¬ 
conscious of the fact that the removal of' 
the bit of iron had made the magnet change 
its pointing. The incident, however, excited, 
his misgiving; although he felt that Negoro* 
could not be held responsible for an acci¬ 
dental fall, the very presence of the man 
in such a place at such a time perplexed 
him. 

“And what brings you here, this hour of 
the night ? ” he asked. 

“That’s not your business,” retorted. 
Negoro, insolently. 

“ It is my business,” replied Dick, reso¬ 
lutely ; “ and I mean to have an answer; 
what brought you here ? ” 

Negoro answered srdlenly that he knew 
of no rule to prevent his going where he- 
liked and when he liked. 

“No rule! ” cried Dick; “ then I make¬ 
file rule now. From this time forward, I 
make the rule that you shall never come 
astern. Do you understand P ” 

Boused from his accustomed doggedness, 
the man seemed to make a threatening- 
movement. Quick as lightning, Dick Sands; 
drew a revolver from his pocket. 

“^Negoro, one act, one word of insub¬ 
ordination, and I know my duty.” 

Negoro had no time to reply; before ho 
could speak he was bowed down towards 
the deck by an irresistible weight. Hercules, 
had grasped him by the shoulder. 

“ Shall I put him overboard, captain ? 
he will make a meal for the fishes; they 
are not very particular what they eat,” 
said the negro, with a grin of contempt. 

“Not yet,” quietly answered Dick. 

The giant removed his hand, and Negoro 
stood upright again, and began to" re¬ 
treat to his own quarters, muttering, how¬ 
ever, as he passed Hercules, 

“You wretched nigger ! You shall pay 
for this ! ” * J 

The discovery was now made that tha- 
wind apparently had taken a sudden shift: 
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of no less than forty-five degrees; but 
what occasioned Dick the greatest per- 


Atlantic and the Pacific, it was nowhere to 
be discerned. Was he dreaming P was he 


But no : he was convinced there was no 
error in his steering. Although he could 
not actually see it for the mist, he knew 
that day after day the sun rose before him, 
and that it set behind him. Yet he was 
constrained in bewilderment to ask, what 
had become of those shores of America 
upon which, when they came in sight, 
there was only too great a fear the ship 
would be dashed ? what had become of 
them P where were they ? whither had 
this incessant hurricane driven them ? why 
did not the expected coast appear ? 

To all these bewildering inquiries Dick 
could find no auswer except to imagine 
that his compass had misled him. Yet he 
was powerless to put his own misgivings 
to the test; he deplored more than ever 
the destruction of the duplicate instrument 
which would have checked his registers. 
He studied his chart; but all in vain; the 
position in which he found himself, as the 
result of Xegoro’s treachery, seemed to 
baffle him the more the more he tried to 
solve the mystery. 

The days were passing on in this chronic 
state of anxiety, when one morning about 
eight o’clock, Hercules, who was on watch 
at the fore, suddenly shouted, 

“ Land ! ” 

Dick Sands had little reliance upon the 
negro’s inexperienced eye, but hurried 
forward to the bow. 

“ Where’s the land ?*’ he cried ; his voice 



Under bare poles. 



plexity was that there was nothing in the 
condition of the sea to correspond with the 
alteration in the current of the air; instead 
of being directly astern, wind and waves 
were now beating on the larboard. Pro¬ 
gress in this way must necessarily be full 
of danger, and Dick was obliged to bring 
his ship up at least four points before he 
got her straight before the tempest. 

The young captain felt that he must be 
more than ever on the alert: he could not 
shake off the suspicion that Negoro had 
been concerned in the loss of the first com¬ 
pass, and had some further designs upon 
the second. Still he was utterly at a loss 
to imagine what possible motive the man 
could have for so criminal an act of ma¬ 
levolence, as there was no plausible reason 
to be assigned why he should not be as 
anxious as all the rest to reach the coast of 
America. The suspicion continued, how¬ 
ever, to haunt him, and when he mentioned 
it to Mrs. Weldon he found that a similar 
feeling of distrust had agitated her, al¬ 
though she, like himself, was altogether 
unable to allege a likely motive why the 
cook should contemplate so strange an act 
of mischief. It was determined that a 
strict surveillance should be kept upon all 
ike fellow’s movements. 

Negoro, however, manifested no inclina¬ 
tion to disobey the captain’s peremptory 
order; he kept strictly to his own part of 
the ship ; but as Dingo was now regularly 
quartered on the stern, there was a tole¬ 
rably sure guarantee that the cook would not 
be found wandering much in that direc¬ 
tion. 

A week passed, and still the tempest 
showed no signs of abating; the barometer 
continued to fall, and not once did a period 
of calmer weather afford an opportunity of 
carrying sail. The Pilgrim still made her 
way north-east. Her speed could not be 
less than two hundred miles in twenty- 
four hours. But no land appeared. Vast 
as was the range of the American continent, 
extending for 120 degrees between the 


“Quick as lightning, Dick Sands drew a revolver from his pocket.” 


mad ? Dick would perpetually ask himself : 
had he been sailing in a wrong direction ? 
had he failed to steer aright ? 


being scarcely audible above the howling of 
the tempest. 

“There ! look there ! ” said Hercules, 
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nodding his head and pointing over the 
larboard side to the north-east. 

Dick could see nothing. 

Mrs. Weldon had heard the shout. Un¬ 
able to restrain her interest, she had left 
her cabin and was at Dick’s side. He 
uttered an expression of surprise q,t seeing 
her, but could not hear anything she said, 
as her voice was unable to rise above the 
roaring of the elements ; she stood, her 
whole being as it were concentrated in the 
power of vision, and scanned the horizon in 
the direction indicated by Hercules. But 
all to no purpose. 

Suddenly, however, after a while, Dick 
raised his hand. 

“Yes!” he said; “yes; sure enough, 
yonder is land.” 

He clung with excitement to the netting ; 
and Mrs. Weldon, supported by Hercules, 
strained her eyes yet more vehemently to 
get a glimpse of a shore which she had 
begun to despair of ever reaching. 

Beyond a doubt an elevated peak was 
there. It must be about ten miles to lee¬ 
ward. A break in the clouds soon left it 
more distinct. Some promontory it must 
be upon the American coast. Without 
sails, of course, the Pilgrim had no chance 
of bearing down direct upon it; but at least 
there was every reason to believe that she 
would soon reach some other portion of the 
shore; perhaps before noon, certainly in a 
few hours, they must be close to land. 

The pitching of the ship made it impos¬ 
sible for Mrs. Weldon to keep safe footing 
on the deck; accordingly, at a sign from 
Dick, Hercules led her back again to her 
cabin. 

Dick did not remain long at the bow, 
but went thoughtfully back to the wheel. 

He had, indeed, a tremendous responsi¬ 
bility before him. Here was the land, the 
land for which they had longed so eagerly ; 
and now that their anticipations were on 
the point of being realised, what was there, 
with a hurricane driving them on towards 
it, to prevent that land being their destruc¬ 
tion ? What measures could he take to 
prevent the schooner being dashed to 
pieces against it ? 

At the very moment when the promon¬ 
tory was just abreast of them, Negoro 
appeared on deck ; he nodded to the peak 
familiarly, as he might have saluted a 
familiar friend, and retired as stealthily as 
he had come. 

Two hours later, and the promontory was 
lying to the larboard wake. Dick Sands 
had never relaxed his watchfulness, but he 
had failed to discover any further indica¬ 
tions of a coast-line. His perplexity could 
only increase ; the horizon was clear; the 
Andes ought to be distinct; they would be 
conspicuous twenty miles or more away. 
Dick took up his telescope again and again; 
he scrutinised the eastern horizon with 
minutest care ; but there was nothing to 
be seen ; and as the afternoon waned away 
the last glimpse had been taken of the pro¬ 
montory that had awakened their expecta¬ 
tion; it had vanished utterly from their 
gaze ; no indication of shore could be seen 
from the Pilgrim’s deck. 

Dick Sands uttered a sigh of mingled 
amazement and relief. He went into Mrs. 
Weldon’s cabin, where she was standing 
with her party. 

“It was only an island!” he said; 
“ only an island! ” 

“How? why ? what island? what do 
you mean ? ” cried Mrs. Weldon, incredu¬ 
lously ; “what island can it be ? ” 

“ The chart perhaps will tell us,” replied 
Dick; and hurrying off to his own cabin, 


he immediately returned with the chart in 
his hands. 

After studying it attentively for a few 
minutes, he said, 

“ There, Mrs.Weldon ; the land we have 
just passed, I should suppose, must be 
that little speck in the midst of the Pacific. 
It must be Easter Island. At least, there 


He relapsed into silence. Then brighten- 
ing up, he added, 

“ But, thank God ! at least we have now 
the satisfaction of knowing where we really 
are; we are no longer lost upon the wide 
Pacific; if only this hurricane will cease, 
long as the distance seems, we are on our 
proper course to the shores of America*’ 5 



‘There! look there!’ 


seems to be no other land which possibly it 
could be.” 

“ And do you say,” inquired Mrs. Wel¬ 
don, “ that we have left it quite behind 
us?” 

“ Yes, entirely ; almost to windward.” 

Mrs. Weldon commenced a searching 
scrutiny of the map that was outspread 
before her. 

“ How far is this,” she said, after bend¬ 
ing a considerable time over the chart; 
“ how far is this from the coast of 
America ? ” 

“ Thirty-five degrees,” answered Dick; 
“ somewhere about 2,500 miles.” 

“Whatever do you mean?” rejoined 
the lady, astonished; “if the Pilgrim is 
still 2,500 miles from shore, she has posi¬ 
tively made no progress at all. Impos¬ 
sible ! ” 

In thoughtful perplexity, Dick passed 
his hand across his brow. He did not 
know what to say. After an interval of 
silence, he said, 

“I have no account to give for the 
strange delay. It is inexplicable to my¬ 
self, except upon that one hypothesis, which 
I cannot resist, that the readings of the 
compass, somehow or other, have been 
wrong.” 


The tone of confidence with which the 
youthful captain spoke had the effect of 
inspiring new hope in all who heard him; 
their spirits rose, and to their sanguine 
mood it seemed as if they were approach¬ 
ing to the end of all their troubles, and 
had hardly more to do than to await the 
turning of a tide to bring them into a glad 
proximity to port. 

Easter Island, of which the true name is 
Yai-Hoo, was discovered by David in 1686, 
and visited by Cook and Laperouse. It 
lies in lat. 27° S., and long. 112°E.; conse¬ 
quently, it was evident that during the 
raging of the hurricane the schooner had 
been driven northwards no less than fifteen 
degrees. Far away, however, as she was 
from shore, the wind could hardly fail 
within ten days to carry her within sight 
of land ; and then, if the storm had worn 
itself out (as probably it would), the 
Pilgrim would again hoist sail, and make 
her way into some port with safety. Any¬ 
how, the discovery of his true position re¬ 
stored a spirit of confidence to Dick Sands, 
and he anticipated the time when he should 
no longer be drifting helplessly before the 
storm. 

To say the truth, the Pilgrim had suffered 
very little from the prolonged fury of 
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the weather. The damage she had sus¬ 
tained was limited to the loss of the top¬ 
sail and the small jib, which could be easily 
replaced. The caulking of the seams re¬ 
mained thoroughly sound, and no drop of 
water had found its way into the hold. 
’The pumps, too, were perfectly free. Dick 
•Sands did not fear for the stability of his 
•■ship ; his only anxiety was lest the weather 
should not moderate in time. Only let the 
Vvind subside, and the schooner once more 
would be under his control; but he never 
forgot that the ordering of the winds and 
waves was in the hands of the Great 
Disposer of all. 

(To be continued.) 



PETER TRAWL. 

By William IT. G. Kingston, 
chapter xi 11 .— continued. 

^sometime after daylight 
^ the captain came on 
deck, and he had not 
been there long when 
there was a lull. 
“Hands about ship!” 
he shouted. 

The watch below 
tumbled up, and the 
brig was got round. 

“Will you take 
charge, sir ? ” hum¬ 
bly asked the mate. 
“I have been on deck 
all night, and can 
scarcely stand.” 

The captain raved at him for a lazy 
hound. “ I haven’t turned in, either,” 
he said, though he had been asleep in his 
•chair for several hour3. “I want my 
■breakfast; when I’ve had that I’ll relieve 
you.” 

The mate made no reply, and as soon as the 
'•captain went below he hurried forward to 
bid the cook make haste with the cabin 
breakfast. It was a difficult matter, how¬ 
ever, to keep the galley fire alight, or the 
pots on it in their places. The weather 
seemed to be improving, but the men were 
well-nigh worn out with pumping. When 
dhe captain at last came on deck, in spite 
of their grumbling, he kept them labour¬ 
ing away as hard as ever, and ordered Jim 
and me to take our turn with the rest. 
This we did willingly, as we knew that 
unless all exerted themselves the brig 
must founder. 

Asnoon approached, the captain brought 
up his quadrant, and sent below to sum¬ 
mon the mate to take observations, though 
the clouds hung so densely over the sky 
that there was but little chance of doina* 
this. 

‘‘ Might as well try to shoot the sun at 
midnight as now, with the clouds as dark 
-as pitch,” growled the mate. “ What was 
the use of calling me up for such fool’s 
work ? ” 

“What’s that you say?” shouted the 
•captain. “ Do you call me a fool ? ” 

“ Yes, I do, if you expect to take an ob¬ 
servation with such a sky as we have got 
•overhead,” answered the mate. 

“ Then take that ! ” screamed the cap¬ 
tain, throwing the quadrant he held in his 
hand at the mate’s head, not, for the mo¬ 
ment, probably, recollecting what it was. 

It struck the mate on the temple, who, 
falling, let his own quadrant go, and 
both were broken to pieces. 

“ Here’s a pretty business,” cried one of 
the men. “ I wonder now what will be¬ 
come of us! ” 
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Good reason we had to wonder. The 
mate, picking himself up, flew at the cap¬ 
tain, and a fearful struggle ensued. Both 
were too excited to know what they were 
about, and the captain, who was the 
stronger of the two, would have hove the 
mate overboard had not the crew rushed 
aft and separated them. 

The mate then went below, and the cap¬ 
tain rolled about the deck stamping and 
shouting that he would be revenged on 
him. At last he also went down into the 
cabin. 

Fearing that he would at once put his 
fearful threats into execution and attack 
the mate, I followed, intending to call the 
crew to my assistance should it be necessary. 
I saw him, however, take another pull at 
the rum bottle, and then, growling and 
muttering, turn into his bed. I waited till 
I supposed that he was asleep, and then I 
went to the mate’s berth. 

“ There is no one in charge of the deck, 
sir,” I said. “And if it was to blow 
harder, as it seems likely to do, I don’t 
know what will happen.” 

“ Nor do I either, Peter, with such a 
drunken skipper as ours,” he answered. 
“ What are the men about ? ” 

“ They have knocked off from the pumps, 
and if you don’t come on deck and order 
them to turn to again they’ll let the brig 
go down without making any further effort 
to save her,” I answered. 

My remarks had some effect, for though 
the mate had himself been drinking, or he 
would not have spoken as he did to the 
captain, he yet had some sense left in his 
head. He at last got up and came on 
deck. All the hands, except the man at 
the helm, were crouching down under the 
weather bulwarks to avoid the showers of 
spray flying in dense masses over us. The 
sea had increased, and though we had not 
much sail set, the brig was heeling over to 
the furious blasts which every now and 
then struck her; if she righted it was only 
to bend lower still before the next. 

“ Do you want to lose your lives or keep 
them, lads ? ” shouted the mate, after 
sounding the well. “ Well then, I can tell 
you that if you don’t turn to at once and 
work hard, and very hard, too, the brig 
will be at the bottom before the morning.” 

Still the men did not move. Jim was 
holding on near me. 

“ Come, let you and me try what we can 
do,” I said; “we have pumped to good 
purpose before now.” 

Jim needed no second asking. Seizing the 
brakes, we began, and pumped away with 
all our might, making the water rush across 
the deck in a full stream. Before long one 
man got up and joined, then another, and 
another. When we got tired and cried, 
“ Spell ho! ” the rest took our places. 

“ I see you want to save your lives, lads,” 
cried the mate, who occasionally took a spell 
himself. “ But you must keep at it, or it 
will be of no use.” 

All that day we stood on, the erew 
pumping without intermission. 

‘ ‘ If the wind moderates we’ll set more 
sail,” said the mate ; “ but the brig has as 
much on her as she can bear. We must be 
soon looking out for land, though. You, 
Peter, have a sharp pair of eyes—go aloft, 
and try if you can see it.” 

Though the vessel was heeling over 
terribly at the time, I was about to obey, 
when Jim said, “Ho, you stay on deck; let 
me go, Peter.” 

To this I would not agree. 

“Then I’ll go with you,” said Jim. 

So we both crawled up the weather rig¬ 



ging together. Jim said he thought that he 
saw land on the starboard bow, but I did not 
get a glimpse of it, and felt sure that he was 
mistaken; at all events there was no land 
visible ahead. We remained aloft till dark¬ 
ness came on, and there was no use remain¬ 
ing longer. 

We made our reports to the mate. He 
said that Jim was right, and that we had 
probably passed the South Foreland. 

This was, howeyer, I suspected, only to 
encourage the men to keep at the pumps. 
All night long, spell and spell, we laboured 
away. When the morning broke no land 
was in sight. By this time we were all 
pretty well knocked up, and most of the 
men declared that they could pump no 
longer. 

The mate now tried to make them keep 
on, reminding them that if they did not 
they would lose their lives. Some answered 
that they would take their chance, but Jim 
and I and others kept at our duty. Even 
we, however, began to feel that the struggle 
would be useless unless we should soon 
make the land, for the mate could not deny 
that the water was gaining on us. 

The wind, however, began to moderate, 
and the sun bursting forth from between 
the clouds cheered us up a little. 

At last the captain came on deck. After 
looking about him for some time he told 
me to go below and get his quadrant. He 
was apparently sober, and seemed to have 
forgotten what had happened. 

“ Have you a second one, sir ? ” I asked. 

“Ho; bring the one I always use,” he 
answered. 

“You hove it at the mate yesterday, 
sir,” I said. “ And he fell and broke his.” 

“ What lies are you telling, youngster ? ” 
he exclaimed, uttering a fearful oath. 
Then he shouted to the mate, who had 
gone forward to be out of his way, 

“Did I heave my quadrant at you?” 

“Yes, you did,” answered the mate. 
“ You made me break mine, too, and if we 
lose our lives you’ll have them on your 
head.” 

The captain made no reply. I think 
that the occurrence must have flashed on 
his mind. He looked at the compass, took 
two or three turns on deck, and then ordered 
more sail to be set, directly afterwards 
changing the ship’s course to north-west. 
I therefore supposed that we were steering 
for the Downs, or perhaps for St. Helens. 
The men, though very tired, went on 
pumping far more willingly than before. 

A bright look-out was kept for land, but 
no land appeared. For some hours the 
brig made fair progress, but as the evening 
drew on the wind again got up. The cap¬ 
tain had gone below. He could not resist 
taking a pull at the rum bottle. "We were 
carrying topsails and topgallant-sails. 

A sudden squall laid the brig over. The 
captain sprang on deck and shouted, 

“All hands shorten sail! You, Peter 
and Jim, up aloft with you and hand the 
maintop-gallant-sail. ’ ’ 

The blast had passed over and the brig 
had righted. Jim and I ran aloft to obey 
the order. 

The rest of the people .were still on deck 
except one man, who had gone up the fore¬ 
rigging, about to let fly the sheets and 
brail up ; but, nearly worn out with labour¬ 
ing at the pumps, they must have very 
slowly obeyed the orders they received, for 
almost before a sheet was let go, another 
furious squall struck the brig. Over, over 
she heeled. 

Jim and I slid- down into the main-top. 
“ Hold on, whatever happens,” cried Jim. 







The warning was given not a moment too 
.•soon. There was a fearful cracking sound, 
“the mast quivered, it was almost right over 
"the water, and just as the brig was on her 
beam-ends it gave way, tearing out the 
•chain plates on the weather side, and Jim 
and I were hurled with it into the raging 
•sea. 

I expected every moment that we should 
be washed off as the mast was towed along, 
tand so we must have been had not the lee 
•shrouds given way. 

To regain the brig was impossible ; the 
mexfc instant the mast was clear and the 
brig drove on. Before she had got a cable’s 
.length from us the foremast also went by 
the board. We could see no one on it as it 
was towed along. A minute or more passed. 

The mast to which we clung rose to the 
top of a sea, we saw the brig plunge into 
another. Again we looked, for one instant 
we saw her stern, and the next she was 
.gone. 

We were too far off to hear a cry. The 
foremast must have been drawn down with 
her. The boats were securely lashed. No¬ 
thing that we could see remained floating. 
We knew that our late shipmates had 
perished. 

Our own condition was fearful in the 
-extreme. At any moment we might be 
washed from our hold! Now our heads 
were under water ! Now we rose to the top 
of a sea and looked down into a deep gulf 
below us. 

“Hold on! hold on, Peter,” cried Jim, 
who was clinging on the mast close to me. 
14 ‘ Don’t give up. Here, I’ve cut a piece of 
Tope for you. Lash yourself on with it. 
I’ll get a piece for myself presently.” 

I wanted him to secure himself first, but 
he insisted that I should take the rope, 
and I lashed myself with it. He soon 
afterwards secured himself in the same 
way. Wo might thus prolong our lives; 
“but should we be able to hold out till a 
passing vessel might pick us up P I asked 
myself. 

We were far away from land, and hours, 
perhaps days, might go by before the mast 
was seen, and only our dead bodies would 
be found. We had no food, no fresh 
water; night was coming on. I did not 
tell my thoughts to Jim, nor did he say 
what was passing in his mind; but we 
tried to cheer each other up. For an 
instant the clouds broke asunder in the 
west, and the sun, just as he sank below 
the horizon, bursting forth, shed a bright 
glow over the foaming ocean. 

“He’ll not be long down,” cried Jim, 
“and he’ll warm us on t’other side when 
he rises.” 

Jim’s remark did me good. We had 
cause to hope for the best. The squall 
which had carried away the brig’s masts 
was the last of the gale. The wind rapidly 
fell, and the sea went down, so that in a 
short time we could keep ourselves almost 
■entirely out of the water. The mast 
became more quiet. Had we not lashed 
ourselves to it when we fell asleep, as we 
both did now and then, we might have 
dropped off. We talked as much as we 
could, both to keep up our spirits and to 
prevent ourselves from dozing. 

Thus the night passed. It seemed long 
enough ; but not so long as I expected. I 
must have closed my eyes when I heard 
Jim shout, “ A sail! a sail! ” and opening 
them I saw a large ship under all sail 
about a couple of miles away, standing on 
a course which we hoped would bring her 
near us. 

(To be continued.) 
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Amusing Optical Effects. 


Change of Colour. 



ake a leaf 
of gold, 
which ordi¬ 
narily is about 
one two-hun¬ 
dredth part of 
an inch in 
thickness, and 
having attach¬ 
ed it on 
piece of plate 
glass, hold 
both before a 
light, when 
the gold will 
cease to have 


a yellowish appearance, but will seem like a 
green, semi-transparent substance. The rays of 
a lamp light are not much obstructed by a single 
plate of glass, but are wondrously decreased by a 
succession of such plates laid upon each other. 


2. Lights and Shadows. 

The next experiment illustrates the principle 
that every light casts its own shadow. First 
procure a piece of card-board twelve inches 
square, and having drawn 011 it the figure of a 
witch or a skeleton, proceed to cut out the out¬ 
lines, taking care that the figure be not wholly 
detached from the board. If you have a suit of 
rooms in the house separated by folding doors, 


difficult to perform. You first select a long and 
narrow room, and hang it with black cloth, and 
at one end place a large mirror, so arranged that 
it will turn on hinges like a door. At the other 
end of the room, in which the spectators must 
be confined, place the “magician’s circle.” The 
spectators being placed in the magic circle are, 
one by one, directed to look into the mirror, or, 
if practicable, they may be ordered singly to 
fetch the magician’s wand off the mantelshelf 
beside the mirror, and whilst doing so to look 
full into the mirror, and then return to the 
circle. Absolute silence prevails, and soft music 
is heard ; the darkened room is for a moment 
illuminated by a little yellow or green fire 
thrown on to some charcoal embers, and now, 
looking into the mirror, it no longer reflects 
surrounding objects, but a picture, at first small 
and faint, and then gradually becoming larger 
and clearer, is apparent. The picture is made 
visible by a confederate gently drawing the 
mirror from its position parallel with the frame 
to an angle of 45 degrees, and then throwing on 
from the side a picture (the subject we leave to 
the ingenuity of the reader) from a magic 
lantern. 

This picture is small and indistinct whilst the 
confederate holds it near the mirror and out of 
focus, but as he moves backwards and focuses 
the lenses, the picture gradually increases in 
size, and the reflecting angles having been well- 
planned beforehand, only those in the circle will 
be able to see the picture, and great fun may be 
elicited from the magic mirror by pretending to 
toll the future fate of a very slim person, and 
introducing him by a succession of pictures, 
wdiich gradually assume a John Bull rotundity 



throw these doors partly open, and hang on one 
side a wet sheet, tack up the card-board between, 
and close the space left at the top and bottom 
with a dark cloth. Having darkened the room 
before the sheet, and by holding a lighted candle 
behind the figure cut out in the card-board, one 
shadow or image is thrown upon the sheet; and 
these images may be increased according to the 
number of candles used. If two or more persons 
shall hold the candles and move them up and 
down, or sideways, the shadows follow the di¬ 
rection of the candles, and present the appear¬ 
ance of a dance. This experiment, when well 
conducted, affords much amusement. 

Another experiment, showing the simple de¬ 
lusion produced by the reflection of light, should 
also be brought forward at the same time. You 
first draw a vase, or a statuette, on card-board, 
and carefully cut through the outline, leaving 
certain points attached, so that the design may 
not fall out. Then bend back the edges of the 
card-board, so that’the light from a candle, or 
lamp, placed behind it may be reflected from the 
back edge of one card-board on to the design, 
which is bent back. This reflected light has a 
peculiar marble-like appearance ; and when the 
design is well drawn and cut and is placed in a 
good position, the illusion is perfect. You 
should remember that the card-board design is 
always bent towards the light, which is placed 
behind it. 

3. The Magic Mirror. 

This experiment, about which there was at 
one time so much wonderment, is by no means 


of figure, surrounded by dozens of children ; 
indeed, there is no end to the innocent fun that 
may be extracted from the magic mirror, and the 
whole plan of the delusion may be better under¬ 
stood by reference to the engraving. 



Plan of the room.—A, the magic lantern and the posi¬ 
tion of the confederate who manages it. B, B, the 
frame of the looking-glass. C, the mirror put back 
to an angle of 45 degrees. D, the charcoal pan. E, 
the magic circle, to which the rays are reflected. 
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Cotrespoirtience. 


I. F. B. —We could not afford the time for it. 

A Header (Bristol).—Your request shall not he for¬ 
gotten. 

R. W. K. and Others.—It was a mere printer’s blunder 
in some of the copies. You will find the missing 
number in the next Monthly Part. 

D. S. (Brighton.)—We cannot post you the plates sepa¬ 
rately, as you ask. You can get them at the end of 
the year, or every month by taking the Monthly 
Parts. 

F. C. and 0. S. (Manchester.)—It is one of the subjects 
under consideration, but we cannot make any pro¬ 
mise as to when the articles will appear. Each season 
has its special claims. 

W. R. (Gloucester.)—They would cost yoij a penny 
a number. A. B. T. -Ves, when the opportunity 
occurs. G. S.—Scarcely up to our mark for publica¬ 
tion. C. G. B.—May be obtained by purchasing the 
part, or in a packet with the other plates for 9d. 

H. E. B.— Ours is probably the correct one. 

D. McLeod(W eybridge).—There is nothing very curious 
about it. On page 48 he is 15£, and on page 447 he 
would have been 16 had it not l>een for a printer’s 
slip. 

Declined Trim Thanks.— E. B., F., H. E. F., and 
Others. 

X. II. Y.—In Draughts the king must take a man cn 
prise; failing to do so, he can be huffed. In the 
case given, the king takes three pieces by one con¬ 
tinuous move. R. Bell and others ask for more 
complicated problems. We will endeavour to oblige 
them. 

E. G. N. (Thornham.)—By ordering it through any 
bookseller. It is published monthly, we think, by 
the Society for Preventing Cruelty to Animals, and 
also by Partridge and Co. 

W. A. (Guernsey.)—Depends greatly upon the state of 
health, temperament, etc. ; but in ordinary cases 
about eight hours sleep should be quite sufficient. 

Jacobus.—S o very much depends upon the natural 
bent of your own mind, and the influence your 
family might be able to exert in your favour, that we 
really could not undertake to say what trade or pro¬ 
fession would be the best for you. Carey did not 
make a particularly good shoemaker, but what a 
fine linguist and glorious missionary he became! 
Many, on the other hand, fail utterly in professions, 
who at mechanical trades might have done well. 
Confer with your friends. 

I. A. C.—No, we can hardly promise lessons on the 
playing of musical instruments, especially v/lien 
cheap manuals on the subject may readily be 
obtained. 

W. A. W.—Do the shopkeepers in Enniskillen speak 
only Irish, that you should ask in London what could 
easily be told where you live ? 

J. P.—Nothing but good blacking, when dry. You 
don’t want football boots to shine like dress boots. 

Galvanism.—T he subject will shortly be fully treated 
in a series of illustrated articles. 

Tournament (Hexham).—The subject would scarcely 
be of sufficient general interest. 

J. H. S.—We really cannot say at present. H. F.— By- 
and-by. A. L. E.—No, that would never do. Must 
be original. 

J. B. (Manchester.)—Consult your friends ; we are not 
sufficiently acquainted with your capabilities, etc., 
to judge fairly. 

C. H. (Falmouth.)—You ought to be able to get the 
“young donkey about two months old ” for from 
fifteen to twenty-five shillings. The price of donkeys 
has risen considerably of late years. One could once 
purchase for ten shillings a donkey that one is 
now asked thirty shillings for. Almost any out¬ 
house fairly weather-tight will do for a stable. 

W. J. D.—The coloured plate only with the Monthly 
Part, but weekly subscribers will be able to obtain it 
in the packet at the end of the year. 

C. G. S. (Cirencester.)—It is fairly good, and up to the 
standard usually expected in such cases. 

Nemo and Others.—An order has just been issued 
directing that boys who are enlisted for the Royal 
Artillery must produce medical certificate, certificate 

. of moral character from a chaplain or minister of 
religion, and certificate of education. Except in 
special cases, boys will not be accepted whose physi¬ 
cal development falls short of a given standard; boys 
of 14 years to be 4 feet 11 inches high, and measure 
28 inches round the chest; while boys of 16 must be 
5 feet 3 inches in height, and 31 inches about the 
chest. The claims of orphans of non-commissioned 
officers and men of the regiment will be specially 
considered with regard to education and physique ; 
but it is stipulated that all others will be judged 
according to their merits, and none will be enlisted 
but those who can read and write, and produce a 
certificate, of good character. These rules are not 
to apply to boys who have been in the Hibernian or 
Duke of York’s Schools. Boys are to be carefully 
inspected within six months of their enlistment, and 
the names of all whom it is not desirable to retain 
submitted in time to allow of their being discharged 
before their six months’ probation expires. 
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F. W. P,. (Bristol.)—Ducks will doubtless come in for 
their fair share of attention when we are able to 
find room for some projected articles on Bojs’ 
Pets. 

A. J. G. (Totnes.)—All in good time. 

Highlander.— Yes, the coloured plates are given 
with the Quarterly Volumes prepared for the 
Colonies, etc. 

Samson (Glasgow).—No, we do not propose to reprint 
the stories in the form you mention. Those who 
wish to read them can easily buy the numbers or parts, 
and will find in them such a variety of other matter, 
by writers and artists of the very highest repute, as 
they can get nowhere else at the price. 

C. D.—“Darby.” 

S. D. (Salisbury.)—The winner of the Queen’s Prize at 
Wimbledon, in 1875, was Pearse, not Pearson, as 
printed in the “Leisure Hour’’ for October. 

A. R.—The chess board can be had separately, but the 
others only in a packet, or by buying the part or 
parts containing them. 

A Worker, etc.—All things considered, Ave should 
strongly advise you to let alone the making of fire¬ 
works. You can buy them cheaper than you could 
make them, and the process is necessarily dangerous. 

Audax (Liscard). — Try Whately’s, published by 
Parker. 

E. M. P. (Tunbridge Wells.)—Such assistance is always 
legitimate. The drawings have not yet been adjudi¬ 
cated on. 

E. A. W. (Belfast.)-If you will refer to our last volume 
you will find these signs fully explained in the chess 
column. 

W. J. D. (Canonbury.)—Not at all badly done, but we 
cannot promise to use it. 

Isabelle.—F rench, we fancy, though the name Avould 
rather suggest German. 

3d.—The first volume, which may now be obtained 
through any bookseller, is published at 6s., or 7s. 6d. 
Avitli gilt edges. 

Joseph Payne, Avho Avants to knoAv Avhere he can get 
a round piece of glass the size of a penny ; Avliere he 
can buy “ a penny that will close like a book and 
Iioav to make toffee—is advised (1) to apply to a good- 
natured glazier; (2) to go to a shop Avhere they sell 
conjuring materials; and (3) to take a pound each of 
sugar and treacle, a quarter of a pound of butter, a 
little vinegar, and boil the mixture over a brisk fire 
for a quarter of an hour, stirring quickly Avith a stick 
the Avliile. Drop a little of the boiling mixture from 
time to time into cold water. Keep the toffee closely 
covered in a tin can. 

H. J. Horton. —The average height of a boy of six¬ 
teen years Avould be about 5ft. lin. 

A. E. Wright.—M essrs. Bell publish a A r olume called 
“The Art of Bookbinding,” by Zaelmsdorf, price 
10s., Avliioh might perhaps suit you. We shall give 
some articles on the subject. 

C. H. Chappell. —The thickness of the bulwarks and 
iron plates in Her Majesty’s ships varies Avitli the 
class of vessel. To enumerate all Avould take far 
more space than Ave can afford. 

Monogram. — There is great scope for your oavii 
ingenuity in the forming of monograms ; Ave do not 
think you Avill find any cheap treatise on the subject. 

A. II. II. (Whitehall.)—Now is scarcely the time of 
year for papers on collecting shells, seaweed, etc. 
We have not overlooked the subject, as you Avill see 
by referring to our last volume. 

A. B. (Heckington.)—We do not see the adA r antage of 
it. Genuine humour and fun we can ahvays appre¬ 
ciate, but the merely “comic ” is generally but poor 
stuff, besides being vulgar. 

M. (Paisley.)—There Avere thirty-seven numbers in the 
last volume. The present volume commenced with 
No. 38. All back numbers may be obtained. 

J. L. H. (Athlone.)—1. It Avas merely given as a general 
rule, principally applying to words'of tAvo syllables. 
2. The use of “shall” and “will,” “Avould” and 
“ should,” is someAvliat different north and south of 
the Tweed. You will find the subject fully discussed 
in Latham’s English Language. 

F. W. H. and A. N. (Streatham.)—The subject Avould 
have but very little interest to most readers, and it 
could not be treated in a sentence or tAvo. It is fully 
discussed in the Encyclopaedias, as well as in most 
Bible Dictionaries, etc. 

G. W. F. Wright.—T he Avord “Stoke,” found in many 
English names of toAvus, comes from the Saxon 
stocce, or stoc, or place. It is the same Avord as 
Stock, differently applied. 

C. H. Bradburn. —The “seA*en wonders of the AA'orld” 
A\'ere—the Pyramids ; the tomb built for Mausolus, 
king of Caria, by Artemisia, his queen; the Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus : the Avails and hanging gardens 
of Babylon; the large brazen statue called the 
Colossus of Rhodes ; the ivory-and-gold statue of 
Jupiter Olympus; and the pharos, or Avatch-tOAA’er, 
built by Ptolemy Pliiladelphus, king of Egypt. 

W. A. II.—Postage-stamps are perforated in sheets by 
a most ingenious machine. 

A. M. II.—Consult “Schools and Colleges,” by M. de 
Carteret-Bisson. It contains particulars of scholar¬ 
ships so far as they are connected with the public 
schools. 


Competitor (York), and Others, will see that the 
matter has been adjusted. 

T. S. L.—Place each plant betAveen several sheets, of 
blotting-paper, and iron it with a large smooth 
heater, pretty strongly Avarmed, till all the moisture 
is dissipated. Some plants require more moderate 
heat than others, and herein consists the nicety of 
the operation. The iron must not be too hot, and 
must be passed rapidly yet carefully oyer the blot¬ 
ting-paper. 

J. P. Wilde.—W e cannot possibly undertake to recon¬ 
cile the apparent discrepancy between the views off 
Canon Rawlinson and Professor Poole as to “the 
commencement of Egyptian history.” Either of 
these gentlemen would, Ave should imagine, ansAA'er 
a brief query on the point you raise. 

A Blunderer (Lancaster).—The best lessons on “how 
to go on at a tea or dinner-party,” are to be derived 
from Avatcliing the behaviour of really Avell-bred, 
courteous people. Cultivate a cheerful, modest de¬ 
meanour ; avoid rough mirth and slang—a little off 
Avhicli peeps out in your note to us ; be helpful to 
others; and any little temporary failing in minor 
points of etiquette Avill be excused Avliile you are 
gradually learning them. 

A. Allshorn.—A young gentleman who is ignorant of 
the difference betAveen the London Rifle Brigade and 
the Rifle Brigade proper, and Avho does not know 
that the Volunteers are not part of the Regular 
Army, is scarcely qualified for a commission just 
yet. 

W. A.—We hope, before taking such an important 
step as emigrating, you have Avell weiehed the 
matter. If you really think of going to NeAV Zea¬ 
land, Sir Julius Vogel’s “ Handbook,” published by 
Wyman, Great Queen Street, AV'ill giA r e you all infor¬ 
mation. 

C. W. NEWCOMB.—Mr. Smith, of Soho Square, pub¬ 
lishes a quarterly “Numismatic Chronicle,” Avhich 
might help you. 

La Touche.—I f you have “a little money to begin 
farming,” Ave should say, as at present advised, do not. 
take it to Texas. The accounts lately received of the 
sufferings of English emigrants to that State have 
been quite distressing. 

A Subscriber.—W rite to some of the larger engineer¬ 
ing firms, such as Penn’s or Maudslay’s, whose names 
you Avill find in the Directory. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

IX.—Recreation. 

I N connection with this competition subject, 
full details of which will be found on page 
528 of our last volume, it will be remembered 
that in addition to the ordinary prizes, some 
special extra prizes, by the kindness of the 
Directors of the Royal Polytechnic (per Dr. 
Croft), were offered to boys resident in London 
and the suburbs. We are glad to be able to 
state that a very large number of our readers 
tried for the latter prizes, and after a most care¬ 
ful examination of their essays, we award as 
follows :— 

Prizes. 

First Prize (a card of admission for two to the 
Royal Polytechnic for twelve months)—• 
Samuel Alfred Goudge (aged 16J), 
Clerkenwell. 

Second Prize (an admission card for the same 
period for one ) — Herbert Alfred 
Raynes (agedl7i), Plumstead, Kent, S.E, 

We award also the folloAving 

.Certificates of Merit, 

and have placed the names in the order in which 
they stand in the Competition :— 

Barnabas Mayston Bond (.aged 18D, London, W.C. 
—Augustus Halle (aged 16D. Lambeth, S.W.— 
Walter Scoles, Kentish Town, N.W.—Laun celot C. 
B. Hamber (aged 15), Crouch Hill, N.—Walter 
Roderick Mulhern (aged 19), Boav, E.— Edward 
James Painter (aged 16 and 10 months), Kentish 
Town, N.W.—W. J. Black (aged 16), EdgAvare Road, 
W.—A. B. Le Cren (aged 13), HolloAvay, N. 

We reserve our remarks oir this Special Com¬ 
petition until Ave publish the names of the 
winners of the Prizes and Certificates for the 
General Competition, which we hope to do next 
AA r eek. Our award in the Tournament Competi¬ 
tion will folloAV a few Aveeks later. 


*** With this number is presented to every 
reader a plate on toned paper, entitled “ Will¬ 
ing to Wound and yet afraid to StrikeP 
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THE RED MAN'S REVENGE: 


A TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD. ™ 

By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Lifeboat ” “ Post Haste,” etc. 

CHAPTER XV.—THE FLOOD CONTINUES TO DO 
ITS -WORK. 

R apidly and steadily did tlie waters of 
the Red River rise until, overflowing 
all their banks, they spread out into the 
plains, and gradually settler after settler 
retired before the deluge, each forsaking 
his home at the last moment, and going 
off in quest of higher ground with his 
cattle and property. 

These high places were not numerous, 
for the whole region was very level. Many 
settlers discovered at that time a number 
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of features in the colony which had been 
unrecognised before, and found refuge on 
spots which had never been observed as 
lying above the dead level of the plains. 
Even these spots were not all safe. Many 
of them were speedily submerged, and those 
who had fled to them sought refuge on the 
still higher knolls, which soon became 
inconveniently crowded. Some miles from 
the river there was an elevation of ground 
named the “ Little Mountain,” and to 
this many of the people repaired. It was 
about as deserving of its title as is a mole¬ 
hill ; nevertheless it proved a safe asylum 
in the end. 

Louis Lambert was driven from his home 
the day after that on which the house of 
his friend Winklemann was destroyed. 
His house was a stout one of two storeys, 
and, owing to its position, was less exposed 
to the current of the flood than many 
other dwellings. Confident of its strength 
and the security of its position, its owner 
had carried all his goods and furniture to 
the upper storey, but on returning, after 
assisting his friend, he found the water in 
it so high that he feared it might be set 
afloat—as some of the houses had already 
been—and finally made up his mind to 
remove. But where should he remove to ? 
That was the question. 

“ To zee hause of old Liz,” observed his 
friend. “It is close to hand, an’ zere is 
yet room.” 

This was true, but Lambert’s inclina¬ 
tions turned in the direction of Willow 
Creek; he therefore protested there was 
not room. 

“No, no,” he said; “it’s not fair to 
crowd round old Liz as we are doing. I’ll 
ride down to Ravenshaw’s and see if there 
is room on his ground to place my property. 
There will be plenty of time. Even if the 
water should go on rising, which I hope 
it won’t, my house can’t float for many 
hours. Meanwhile, if you’ll fetch round 
the boat, and place some of the heavy 
goods in it, you’ll be doing me a good 
turn.” 

“Yell, veil,” muttered the German, as 
he looked after his friend with a quiet 
smile and a shake of the head, ‘ ‘ dere is no 
madness like lof ! Yen a man falls in lof 
he becomes blind! qvite blind ! ” 

The blind one, meanwhile, mounted his 
steed and galloped away on the wings of 
“ lof.” Lambert was a reckless rider, and 
an impatient though good-natured fellow. 
He dashed at full speed through shallow 
places, where the floods were creeping with 
insidious, tide-like persistency over the 
farm-lands, and forded some of the creeks, 
which almost rendered swimming unavoid¬ 
able; but in spite of his daring he was 
compelled to make many a vexatious 
detour in his headlong course down to 
Willow Creek. On the way his mind, 
preoccupied though it was, could not 
escape being much affected by the scenes 
of devastation through which he passed. 
Everywhere near the river houses were to 
be seen standing several feet deep in water, 
while their owners were either engaged in 
conveying their contents in boats and 
canoes to the nearest eminences, or remov¬ 
ing thorn from such eminences in carts to 
spots of greater security. Some of the 
owners of these deserted houses had become 
so reckless, or so despairing, under their 
misfortunes, that they offered to sell them 
for merely nominal sums. It is said that 
some of them changed hands for so small 
a sum as thirty shillings or two pounds. 

Cantering round the corner of a fence, 
Lambert came within a hundred yards of a 


house round which the water was deep 
enough to float a large boat. Here he 
observed his friends, John Flett and David 
Mowat, embarking household goods into a 
large canoe out of the parlour window. 
Riding into the water, Lambert hailed 
them. 

“ Hallo, Flett, d’ee want help ? ” 

“ Thank’ee, no; this is the last load. 
Got all the rest down to the church; the 
minister is lettin’ us stow things in the 
loft.” 

“ You’re in too great haste, Flett,” re¬ 
turned Lambert. “The water can’t rise 
much higher; your place is sure to stand.” 

“Not so sure o’ that, Louis; there’s a 
report brought in by a redskin that all the 
country between the sources of the Assina- 
bome and Missouri is turned into a sea, 
and the waters o’ the Missouri itself are 
passing down to Lake Winnipeg. He says 
too, that a whole village of redskins has 
been swept away.” 

“ Bah ! it’s not true,” said Lambert. 

“ True or false,” rejoined Flett, resum¬ 
ing his work, “it’s time for me to clear out 
o’ this.” 

Forsaking the road, which he had 
hitherto attempted to follow, Lambert 
now stretched out at full gallop into the 
plains. He came to a small creek and 
found that the simple wooden bridge had 
been washed away, and that the waters of 
the river were driving its tiny current in 
the wrong direction. In a fit of impatience 
he applied the whip to his steed, which, 
being a fiery one, rushed furiously at the 
creek. Fire does not necessarily give 
an untrained horse power to leap. The 
animal made an awkward attempt to stop, 
failed, made a still more awkward attempt 
to jump, failed again, and stumbled head¬ 
long into the creek, out of which he and 
his master scrambled on the opposite side ! 

Lambert shook himself, laughed, leaped 
into the saddle, and went off again at full 
speed. He came to the mission station, 
but did not stop there. It still stood high 
above the waters, and was crowded with 
settlers. Not far from it was a spot of 
rising ground, which was covered with 
more than a hundred tents and wigwams 
belonging to Canadian and half-breed 
families. Passing on, he came upon other 
scenes of destruction, and finally arrived at 
the abode of old Mr. Ravenshaw. It, 
like the mission premises, still stood high 
above the rising flood. The family were 
assembled in the chief sitting-room—old 
Ravenshaw enjoying a pipe, while the ladies 
were variously occupied around him. 

“ You’ve heard the report brought by the 
Indian about»the floor], I fancy ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ; but I give no ear to reports,” 
said the old gentleman, emitting an in¬ 
dignant puff of smoke; “they often end 
like that” 

“True; nevertheless, it’s as well to be 
prepared,” said Lambert, with a glance at 
Elsie and Cora, who sat together near the 
window ; “ and I’ve come to beg for house- 
room for my goods and chattels, for the 
old house is not so safe as I had thought.” 

“ There’s plenty of room in the bam for 
people in distress,” said Elsie, with a glance 
at her sister. 

“Or in the cow-house,” added Cora, 
with a laugh and a slight toss of her head ; 
“ we’ve had the cattle removed on purpose 
to make room for you.” 

“ How considerate ! And the cow-house 
of Willow Creek, with its pleasant associa¬ 
tions, is a palace compared to the hall of 
any other mansion,” said the gallant 
Louis. 


A crash was heard outside just then. 
On looking from the windows, a great 
cake of ice about five feet thick, with a 
point like a church spire, was seen attempt¬ 
ing, as it were, to leap the lower end of 
the garden-fence. It failed ; but on mak¬ 
ing a second attempt was more successful. 
The fence went slowly down, and the spire 
laid its head among the vegetables—or 
rather on the spot where the vegetables 
would have been had the season been 
propitious. It was accompanied by a rush 
of water. 

The sight was viewed with comparative 
composure by old Mr. Ravenshaw, but 
his better half took it less quietly, and 
declared that they would all be drowned. 

“I hope not!” exclaimed Miss Trim, 
fervently, clasping her hands. 

“ We’re high and dry just now, Louis,” 
said Mr. Ravenshaw, gravely, “but Wil¬ 
low Creek won’t be a place of refuge long 
if the rise goes on at this rate. See, my 
neighbour is beginning to show signs of 
uneasiness, though the ground on which 
he stands is not much lower than my 
own.” 

As he spoke the old fur-trader pointed 
to the house of Angus Macdonald, where 
a large cart was being loaded with his 
property. 

Angus himself entered at the moment 
to beg leave to remove some of his valu¬ 
ables to his friend’s barn. 

“ It iss not the danger, you see, Muster 
Ruv’nshaw, that troubles me; it iss the 
watter. There are some things, as the 
leddies fery well know, will pe quite de¬ 
stroyed py watter, an’ it is puttin’ them 
out of harm’s way that I will pe after.” 

“Put whatever you like in the barn, 
Macdonald,” said Mr. Ravenshaw, 
promptly; “ Elsie and I have had it and 
the other outhouses prepared. You are 
heartily welcome. I hope, however, that 
the water won’t rise much higher.” 

“ The watter will rise higher, Muster 
Ruv’nshaw,” returned Angus, with the 
decision of an oracle; * ‘ an’ it will pe goot 
for us if it will leave our houses standin’ 
where they are. Peegwish will be tellin’ 
me that; an’ Peegwish knows what he iss 
about when he iss not trunk whatever.” 

Peegwish did indeed know what he was 
about. At the very time that Angus was 
speaking about him, Peegwish, feeling 
convinced that Macdonald’s house was in 
danger, was on his way to the mission sta¬ 
tion, which he knew to be a place of greater 
safety, and where he felt sure of a wel¬ 
come, for the Rev. Mr. Cockran—in charge 
at the time—had a weakness for the old 
hypocrite, and entertained strong hopes of 
bringing about his reformation. For two 
days he stayed in the parsonage kitchen, 
smoking his pipe, revelling in the odds and 
ends, such as knuckle-bones, stray bits of 
fat and tripe, which fell to his lot, and 
proudly exhibiting himself in one of the 
minister’s cast-off black coats, which con¬ 
trasted rather oddly with a pair of orna¬ 
mented blue leggings and a scarlet sash. 
When not busy in the kitchen, he went 
about among the homeless settlers as¬ 
sembled round the mission, sometimes 
rendering a little help, oftener causing a 
good deal of obstruction, and vainly en¬ 
deavouring to obtain beer while he medi¬ 
tated sadly now and then on his failure in 
the brewing line. 

At the end of these two days, however, 
a great change took place at the mission 
station, for the flood continued steadily to 
increase until it reached the church and 
parsonage, and drove the hundreds of 
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people who had assembled there away to 
the more distant knolls on the plains. Mr. 
Cockran, with, his household and Sabbath- 
scholars, besides-a few of the people, re¬ 
solved to stick to the church as long as it 
should stick to the ground—and Peegwish 
remained with them. He had unbounded 
confidence in the good missionary, and 
still more unbounded confidence in the re¬ 
sources of the parsonage kitchen. Wildcat 
was similarly impressed. 

At last the water rose to the church 
itself and beat against the foundations of 
the parsonage, for the current was very 
strong and had carried away some of the 
fences. All the people were thus obliged 
to take refuge in the church itself, or in 
the parsonage. 

On the thirteenth of May there were very 
few dry spots visible on or near the banks 
of the Red River. Dozens of houses had 
been carried away and were either destroyed 
or stranded on localities far from their 
original sites. As far as the eye could 
reach, the whole region had been converted 
into a mighty lake, or rather sea; for in 
the direction of the plains the waters 
seemed to join the horizon. Everywhere 
this sea was studded with islets and knolls, 
which grew fewer and smaller as the floods 
increased. Here and there piles of floating 
firewood looked like boats with square- 
sails in the distance, while deserted huts 
passed over the plains with the stream like 
fleets of Noah’s arks ! 

When the water began to touch the par¬ 
sonage, its owner gave orders to collect 
timber and make preparation for the erec¬ 
tion of a strong stage as a final place of 
refuge. 

“ Come,” said he to Peegwish, when his 
orders were being earned out; “ come, get 
your canoe, Peegwish, and we will pay a 
visit to the poor fellows on the knoll up the 
river.” 

The Indian waded to a spot close by, 
where his canoe was fastened to a post, 
and brought it to the door, after the fashion 
of a gondolier of Venice ! The faithful 
Wildcat took the bow paddle ; the clergy¬ 
man stepped into the middle of the craft 
.and sat down. 

They shot swiftly away, and were soon 
out of sight. The day was calm and warm, 
but the sky had a lurid, heavy appearance, 
which seemed to indicate the approach of 
bad weather. Paddling carefully along to 
avoid running against sunk fences, they 
soon came into the opeli plains, and felt as 
though they had passed out upon the broad 
bosom of Lake Winnipeg itself. Far up 
the river—whose course was by that time 
chiefly discernible by empty houses and 
trees, as well as bushes, half sub¬ 
merged — they came in sight of a 
stage which had been erected beside a 
cottage. It stood only eighteen inches 
out of the water, and here several women 
and children were found engaged in singing 
Watts’s hymns ! They seemed quite com¬ 
fortable, under a sorb of tarpaulin tent, 
with plenty to eat, and declined to be 
taken off, though their visitors offered to 
remove them one at a time, the canoe being 
unable to take more. Farther up, the 
voyagers came to the hut of old Liz. 

This hut was by that time so nearly 
touched by the water that all the people 
who had formerly crowded round it had 
forsaken it and made for the so-called 
mountain. Only Liz herself remained, 
and Herr Winklemann, to take care of their 
respective parents. 

“ Do you think it safe to stay P” asked 
the clergyman, as he was about to leave. 


“ Safe, ya; qvite safe. Besides, I have 
big canoe, vich can holt us all.” 

‘ ‘ Good-bye, then, and remember, if you 
want anything that I can give you, just 
paddle down to the station and ask for it. 
Say I sent you.” 

“ Ya, I vill go down,” said Herr Winkle¬ 
mann, gratefully. 

And Herr Winklemann did go down, 
much to his own subsequent discomfiture 
and sorrow, as we shall see. 

Meanwhile Mr. Cockran reached the 
knoll which he had set out to visit. It 
was of considerable extent, and crowded 
with a very miscellaneous, noisy, and 
quarrelsome crew, of all sorts, ages, and 
colours, in tents and wigwams and extem¬ 
porised shelters. 

They received the clergyman heartily, 
however, and were much benefited by Ins 
visit, as was made apparent by the com¬ 
plete though temporary cessation of 
quarreling! 

The elements, however, began to quarrel 
that evening. Mr. Cockran had intended 
to return home, but a gale of contrary 
wind stopped him, and he was fain to 
accept the hospitality of a farmer’s tent. 
That night the storm raged with fury. 
Thunder and lightning added to the 
grandeur, as well as to the discomfort of the 
scene. Some time after midnight a gust of 
wind of extreme fuiy threw down the 
farmer’s tent, and the pole hit the farmer 
on the nose! Thus rudely roused, he 
sprang up and accidentally knocked down 
Peegwish, who happened to be in his way. 
They both fell on the minister, who, being 
a powerful man, caught them in a bear¬ 
like grasp and held them, under the im¬ 
pression that they had overturned the tent 
in a quarrel while he was asleep. 

At that moment a cry of fire was raised. 
It was found that a spark from a tent 
which stood on the windward side of the 
camp had caught the long grass, and a 
terrestrial conflagration was added to the 
celestial commotions of the night. It was 
a moment of extreme peril, for the old 
grass was plentiful, and sufficiently dry to 
burn. It is probable that the whole camp 
would have been destroyed but for a provi¬ 
dential deluge of rain, which fell at the 
time, and effectually put the fire out. 

Of course Mr. Cockran became very 
anxious about those he had left at home, 
for the storm had increased the danger of 
their position considerably. Happily, 
with the dawn, the gale moderated. The 
improvement did not, indeed, render 
canoeing safe, for the white-crested waves 
of that temporary sea still lashed the 
shores of the new-made islet; but the case 
was urgent, therefore the clergyman 
launched his canoe, and, with Peegwish 
and the faithful Wildcat, steered for the 
station. 

{To be continued.) 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE AT SEA. 

PART I. 

I happened to be in Valparaiso a few years 
ago, where I made the acquaintance of an 
American, one of the officers of the United 
States whaling-ship Nantucket, which had 
run in from her fishing-grounds in the Pacific, 
to obtain a supply of water and fresh provisions ; 
and one day, in talking over the different events 
of the cruise, which had lasted-two years, he 
narrated the following curious incident which 
had befallen them. 

One morning at daybreak, when lying be¬ 
calmed, they found themselves in the midst of 




a shoal of sperm whales, and all four of their 
boats were speedily lowered and chase given. 
Two of them proved successful, and, by the 
afternoon, had returned to the ship; towing 
their captured prey ; but the others were not so 
fortunate. Having by some blunder missed 
their first chance, it was not until after an 
arduous chase of many hours that the leading 
boat at last succeeded in overtaking, and making 
fast to the whale. 

A long and desperate struggle ensued, the 
second crew quickly coming to the assistance of 
the first; but line after line from both was ex¬ 
pended by the animal, which proved to be of 
the largest size, and of immense strength and 
tenacity of life. It tried every means to escape ; 
sometimes “sounding,” i.c. descending perpen¬ 
dicularly to a vast depth into the recesses of the 
ocean, until the enormous pressure of the super¬ 
incumbent water was more than even its huge 
strength could bear, and it was forced to return 
to the surface, along which it would then rush 
with such velocity, dragging both boats after it, 
that the water, divided by the sharp bows, 
curled high in two solid walls on either hand. 

At length, however, its speed began to slacken, 
and the whalemen, anxious to secure their prize 
before darkness set in, advanced to finish him, 
and four more lances were rapidly hurled into 
the body of the monster, which, apparently 
exhausted by its preceding efforts, lay passive 
on the water. No sooner, however, had the last 
steel penetrated, than, as if the stimulus had 
roused anew all its vital energies, it hurled itself 
half out of the water, and, swinging its pon¬ 
derous flukes high up in the air, struck two 
tremendous blows in quick succession, one of 
which fell upon the foremost boat, cutting it 
completely in two, and scattering its occupants 
(one of whom had his thigh broken) in all 
directions. - 

After doing this mischief, it again sounded ; 
and, hastily picking up their companions, and 
placing the wounded man in the bottom of the 
boat, the rest, undaunted, impatiently awaited 
the coming up of the animal to breathe. But 
they waited in vain ; their prey had escaped 
them. In his last desperate effort to free himself, 
he had (so I was told, at least) dived so deeply, 
that, with his strength exhausted, he was unable 
again to rise, and dying below, sank still deeper. 
The disappointed whalers sat in silence, watching 
their lines disappearing fathom after fathom, 
until the last yard was gone, when the bowman, 
who held his tomahawk uplifted ready to strike, 
was compelled to let it fall and sever the rope, 
lest the weight of the descending body should 
drag the boats down with it into the abyss. 

Wearied with their long day of fruitless toil, 
and depressed at their ill-fortune, the men pre¬ 
pared to return to their ship, which had long 
before sunk beneath the horizon; for, being 
calm, she could not make sail to follow them. 
After pulling for some hours, however, they felt 
a slight breeze spring up, which they knew 
would bring her down ; and, after awhile, a 
rocket ascending showed her position ; and this 
signal was repeated every half-hour, until the 
vessel was within a few miles. They had been 
resting on their oars for some time, but had 
once more resumed them upon noticing that the 
breeze was dying away, and their ship likely to 
be again becalmed, when all at once a sound 
struck upon their ears, which made each man 
pause in astonishment. It was a groan, or rather 
a hoarse, heavy, smothered kind of moan, which 
seemed to be borne to them from across the 
waters ; but whether from near at hand, or far 
away, they could not tell. 

The men stood up in their boat and listened. 
The night was cloudy and dark ; but the line be¬ 
tween sea and sky was sufficiently distinct to show 
to their practised vision the form of their own 
vessel, which was now only three miles away ; 
but no sail was visible on that part of the horizon 
from whence the sounds appeared to come. 
Thinking it possible, however, that some ship¬ 
wrecked boat’s crew might be in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, they joined together in a shout; but 
there was no response audible. All at once, 
however, some flashes of light gleamed across 
the distant darkness, and a bluish glare shone 
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out for a minute or two, flickered, find dis¬ 
appeared. At the same moment, a distant 
piercing ery, followed by moanings similar to 
the first they had heard, rose on the night air. 
In all their experience, whether on sea or land, 
they had never heard sounds like them, 
and, amazed and startled, and with all the 
superstitious fears excited to which sailors are 
prone, the men in the boat whispered their con¬ 
jectures to each other. 

“There’s nothing as I know of that swims 
the sea or flies in the air, could make those 
sounds," said one. “If there was any craft 
anywhere within miles, we could see her sails 
plain enough ; we are too far out at sea for any 
coasters carrying cattle. Besides, there’s no 
such trade on this coast, and we’re eight hun¬ 
dred miles from it." 

“ If it's from a boat, what kind of a crew' 
must she have ? That’s what I want to know," 
said a second. “ I know' what it is to be adrift 
and perishing. I was one time on a raft with 
twenty more, for two-and-thirty days, and a 
wdiole lot of ’em went mad and died raging, 
from drinking the salt water, and yelled and 
fought and throttled each other till they were 
pitched overboard ; but then, these here sounds 
aren’t human like." 


“ Couldn’t be a w'hale, Bill, that made that 
moanin’ noise ? ’’ asked another of the boat- 
steerers, w r ho was a veteran salt, having fol¬ 
lowed his calling as a sealer and whaler in all 
parts of the world. 

“Well, it might be—that noise might; 
though tw'arn’t exactly like it neither. I’ve 
heard ’em too often not to know ’em. Sperm 
whale don’t roar much ; but right black, or 
Greenland species, common all over the world, 
you can hear at times miles away. I remember 
once, when I was in New r Zealand—we was a 
Bay w’haling near Hokianga— w T e killed a cow 
whale and her calf, and towed ’em into the bay. 
Well, the old bull, he come in from sea at 
nightfall, and kep’ up such a moanin’ and 
roarin’ it was pitiful to hear him. He knowed 
his missus had gone in there, you see, and he 
was a callin’ on her to come out ; and for nigh- 
hand on to a week, every night, he’d tack about 
in the offing, until daylight, waitin’ and callin’ 
her. Twarn’t till -we stripped the blubber off 
her, and towed the carcass out to sea, that he 
gave in and left.’’ 

For some time the men listened, but nothing 
further was heard or seen. They also rowed for 
some distance in the direction of the sounds, 
and again shouted, but got no reply; and an 


hour afterwards they were picked up and taken 
on board. The captain, when he heard their 
story, swept the horizon with his night-glass ; 
but detecting no sail, he concluded that the- 
vessel from which the light had proceeded (if 
they really had seen it) had passed out of sight 
in the interval ; and as for the sounds -which 
had startled them, he made light of them. 

“You heard a grampus grunting, or some 
seals snorting, or, maybe, some penguins trum¬ 
peting," he said. “ You -were all knocked up 
and half asleep. Turn in, the wdiole lot of you, 
and take a snooze till daylight, for w r e must 
finish stripping and trying out this fish. A 
set of lubbers you were, to lose that other 
whale ! ’’ 

The men did as they v r ere ordered, but were 
perfectly convinced that the sounds they had 
heard w r ere not caused by any such agencies as- 
their commander had mentioned. The light, 
strange as it was, certainly might have pro- 
1 ceeded from a passing ship, although, in that 
case, it was odd they could not sec it. Each of 
the noises separately also might be thus ac¬ 
counted for, perhaps; but the whole occurring 
together, and proceeding from one quarter, was 
to them inexplicable. 

(To be concluded.) 



Mintcr Sports mttr fgastimrs. 

/S inter having already 
ml fairly show r n what he 
means this year to do 
J for us, we lose no time 
in giving our readers some 
practical hints for making 
the most of their oppor¬ 
tunities. 

In our next number v’e 
hope to give an illus¬ 
trated article on Figure 
Skating, as a useful supplement to the paper on 



“Skating and Scuttling’’ which appeared in 
our last volume (See No. 1, page 16). We 
shall also in due course have something to say 
about sleighs, etc. This w*eek we start these 
special winter articles with instructions for 
making 

AN ICE-BOAT. 

The sport of sailing on the ice has within the 
last few years attracted considerable attention in 
the United States and also in Canada, and seems 
likely to increase in popular favour. It is an 
amusement v'ell adapted to big. boys, being 
exciting, requiring skill, and certainly not more 
dangerous than skating. It is even more fasci¬ 
nating than yachting, without the danger which 


always attends the latter pursuit. A small ice¬ 
boat that a boy can build will sail ten to twenty 
miles an hour with a good wind. Some large 
ones, strange as it may seem, can sail, with a 
wind on the beam, actually faster than the wind 
which is blowing. This fact is attested by the 
highest scientific authorities. 

We propose to tell how to build, at a small 
expense, a really serviceable ice-boat, that will 
sail well, and afford a great deal of sport. 

The directions and measurements here given 
are the result of careful experiments and some 
failures. Fig. 1 is an elevation, Fig. 2 aground 
plan of the frame, and Fig. 3 a section of a 
runner. Get a spruce plank, a. 12 feet long, 6- 
inches wide, 2 inches thick. This is the back- 
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bone of the structure. Cut near one end of it i 



Fig. I. 

hole 2 inchc-s square to receive the foot of the 
mast. 



Fig. 2. 

Take two oak cross-bars, e e, 8 feet long, 4 
inches deep, 2 inches thick. The cross-bars are 
bolted to a, one foot apart, the forward one a 
foot from mast-hole. This distance is best. 

Next get one oak plank, c, 16 inches long, 
3J inches deep, 2 inches thick. 

"The liard-wood piece, D, is for tiller, 4 feet 
long, 2 inches wide, 1 inch thick. This is to 
be set into the top of plank o, and fastened 
there with screws. To each end of it is attached 
a rope, which runs over a sheave fastened to the 
•cross-bar. D D, and the ropes, L L, constitute 
the steering apparatus. Two boards, F F, each 
11 feet long, 8 inches wide, |-iuch thick, are 
planed, and the edges matched together, at the 
stern. They are nailed to the plank, a, and the 
cross-bars, e e, as shown in 
Tig. 2. Four blocks, each 3 
inches thick, must be put under 
them where they lie over the 
cross-bars. A board a foot long, 

-f-inch thick, must also be put 
under F F at the stern. 

Six slats, G G, as long as may 
be needed, 2 inches wide, -|-inch 
thick, are nailed over A, and 
under F F. 

The mast is a natural spruce 
stick, 13 feet long, shaved down 
to 3£ inches at butt, 2J inches 
at the top. 

The boom is 13J feet long, 

2 inches thick at each end, and 
a little thicker in the middle. 

It is fastened to the mast by an 
iron eye, screwed into the mast, 
and a hook in the end of the 
boom. The sprit is 10 feet 
long, H inches diameter, shaved 
to |-inch for 2 inches at each 
•end. 

The iron collar, i, through 
which the mast is inserted 
loosely, stands 2 feet above the 


top of plank, A. It is supported by three iron 
braces n h h, and is bolted to the tops of them. 
The braces are j-inch round iron, and bolted to 
the frame as shown. 

The hind-runner block, c, is fastened to a by 
a strong iron, M, as shown in Fig. 1. It allows 
the runner to rock up and down, and to be 

Top of Runuer. 
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turned sidewise by the tiller. A must be plated 
with iron top and bottom where M goes through, 
that the runner may not “ wobble.” 

The construction of the runners, J J, must 
be attended to with the greatest care, as upon 
these, in a great measure, will depend the suc¬ 
cess of your boat. Get a square bar of cast 
steel, 6 feet long, cut off 22 inches for third 
runner, and divide the rest in halves, across. 
Shape two forward runners and one hind one as 
shown in Fig. 1. The bearing surface is a right- 
angled edge, as shown in Fig. 3. This sharp 
edge holds the ice firmly without much friction. 
Holes are bored two inches up into the cross¬ 
bars, near their ends, and the runners driven 
in and fastened with rivets. After the runners 
are forged, they should be finished with a file 
and emery paper if not perfectly smooth. The 
front turn must be long and gradual like a 
skate, two-thirds the length, however, flat on 
the ice. The running edges should not be too 
sharp. They will project 2^ or 3 inches below 
the bottom of the wood. 

For the sail ge* twenty yards, three-quarters 
of a yard 


Cut the after-breadth first, and the others 
to match. Lap the breadths 1 inch. Allow 
an inch all around for a hem. The 
breadths should be basted before stitching. Put 
two rows of stitching where the breadths lap. 
Look out for puckering. Put a narrow liem 
clear around the sail. Then stitch a f-incli rope 
around the hem. Make a loop at the peak to 
put the end of sprit into. Draw the rope tight 
along the boom, and fasten it through a hole in 
the end. Fasten the throat of sail tight to the 
top of the mast. Cut a number of short pieces 
of heavy twine, and lace the sail, at intervals of 
a foot, to the boom and mast. Fasten a becket 
or loop of rope at a suitable position on the mast, 
to set the heel of the sprit into. Rig main-sheet 
over two sheaves, as shown ; it brings less strain 
on the boom, and clears the skipper’s head, in 
tacking. Make a good, large, wooden cleat to 
belay it to. 

A boat built as above will sail close to the 
wind. Don’t turn too short in coming about. 
Jibe when you like without fear of capsizing. 
Your boat will carry three persons in a light 
wind—more if it blows fresh. Rig it neatly, 
and try to make a finished thing all through. 
Your ice-boat will then be more than a boy’s 
plaything, and will be admired by old and 
young. 

We also show another favourite form of 
American Ice-boat, and may perhaps in sub¬ 
sequent numbers be able to' find space for yet 
other varieties. 

• 

-c~o<*o- 



BOYS WE HAVE 3QIQWH. 

V. —THE UNTIDY BOY. 

at him! You could 
tell he was an untidy 
fellow at a single 
glance. One of his 
bootlaces is hanging 
loose, and the band 
of his scarf has slip¬ 
ped up above his col¬ 
lar. Though it is a 
fine day, his trouser 
legs are splashed up 
to the knee; and as 
for a parting to his 
hair, you might as 
well expect an In¬ 
dian jungle to be 
combed! His hands 
are all over ink, and the sticky marks about 
his mouth tell their own tales. In short, 
Jack Sloven is a dirty boy. 
and is anything but a 
credit to the school he 
belongs to. 

I wish you could see 
his school-books. The 
pages look like well-used 
drum-parchments, and I 
am certain Jack must 
.often find it hard to 
decipher the words upon 
them. His exercises look 
as if they had been left 
out in an ink-shower, and 
the very pen he uses is 
generally wet with ink up 
to the very tip of the 
handle, which, by the way, 
he usually nibbles when 
he’s nothing better to do. 
Who shall describe his 
desk ? It is generally 
understood that a school¬ 
boy’s desk is the recep¬ 
tacle for a moderately 
miscellaneous assortment 
of articles, but Jack’s 
seemed like a great pie 
into which everything 
under the sun was cram¬ 
med and stored up. The 
lid never shut ; but if 
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you were to open it, its contents would astonish 
you as much as the contents of that wonderful 
pie in the nursery rhyme astonished the king 
when he lifted the crust. 

There were books, papers, hooks, balls, 
worms, stale sandwiches, photographs, toffee, 
birds’ eggs, keys, money, knives, cherry-stones, 
silkworms, marbles, pencils, handkerchiefs, 
tarts, gum, sleeve-links, and walnut-shells. 
Any one venturesome enough to take a header 
through these might succeed in reaching the 
layer of last year’s apple-peel below, or in pene¬ 
trating to the crumb-heaps in the bottom corners; 
but few there were who possessed that amount 
of boldness. Of course’, Jack had no notion of 
what his worldly goods consisted. He had a 
way of shying things into his desk and forget¬ 
ting them ; and only when it became so full 
that the lid stood nearly wide open did he 
apprehend the necessity of a “ clear-out.’ 

But if there was ever anything more awful to 
behold than Jack’s desk, it was one of these 
“clear-outs.” The event generally got wind 
when it was about to happen, and never failed 
to create a sensation in the school. All who 
had a right, took 
care to be present at 
the ceremony, and I 
do believe if Jack 
had had the sense to 
issue reserved seat 
tickets, lie might 
k “ have made a nice 
thing out of it. At 
= any rate he made a 
;/ nice thing out of that 
desk - 



Quite indifferent 
to our presence and 
laughter, he began 
leisurely to take out 
its contents and 
spread them in glo¬ 
rious array upon the 
floor, with a view 
(as he was kind 
enough to explain 
to some one who asked him) “ to sort them up.” 
The books and papers went in a pile by them¬ 
selves ; all loose papers were thrust inside the 
covers of the books ; and all books without 
covers were jammed into all the covers without 
books that seemed likely to fit. Then all the 
pens and pencils were put into a pencil-case, 
and if any happened to be too long, they were 
broken to the required shortness. This being 
satisfactorily done. Jack used next to turn his 
attention to the miscellaneous articles of food 
of which he found himself possessed. The 
sandwiches, if not more than a week old, he 
either ate or generously offered to some of us ; 
the toffee he put into his pocket, and the tarts 
(if the jam were not already dried up) he put 
aside for private consumption hereafter. The 
shells, stones, peel, etc., he heaped up in one 
place on the floor, and trusted to providence to 
dispose of them. The fish-hooks and bait, the 
birds’ eggs that were not broken, the silkworms, 
the photographs, pencils, knives, and other 
articles of use or ornament, he sorted carefully, 
and then put back into the desk. By this time 
it would occur to him he had been long enough 
over this business, so he shovelled the books 
and papers in anyhow, and anything elso which 
happened still to be left out, and then finding 
that the lid would shut within an inch, he 
sighed with the relief of a man who has well 
discharged a painful duty. 

How was it to be expected Jack could ever 
find anything he wanted ? Sometimes he would 
sit grubbing in his desk, or among his books, to 
find a certain exercise or paper for half an hour, 
and finally when everything was upside down, 
he would remember he had it in his waistcoat 
pocket, from the recesses of which he produced 
it crumpled, greasy, and almost illegible. On 
Sundays he always had a hunt for his gloves ; 
and at the end of the term, when he undertook 
his own packing, he generally first of all contrived 
to pack up his keys in the very bottom of the trunk, 
and so had to take everything out before he could 
get them, and then when (with the aid of some 


dozen of us sitting on the top of the unfortuuate 
receptacle to cram down the jumble of things 




inside to a shutting point) he had succeeded in 
triumphantly turning the lock, it was a wonder 
if he had not to open and unpack it all again to 
find his straps. 

As to his dress, I can safely say that, though 
Jack always had good clothes, he always looked 
much less respectable than other boys whose 
parents could not afford them anything but 
common material. Hot only did he lose buttons, 
and drop grease over his coat and trousers, but 
he never folded or 
brushed them, or had 
them mended in 
time, as a tidy boy 
would have done, 
ipy ¥e were quite 
^ ashamed to be seen 
A&A walking with him 
1 sometimes, he looked 
so disreputable, but 
no reproofs or per¬ 
suasions could induce 
him to take more 

pains about his ap¬ 
pearance. 

j “A place for every - 
vJPfe thing, and every- 
PIBS% thing in its place,” 
was a lesson Jack 

could not learn ; the 

result was constant and incalculable trouble. 
If people could only realise the amount of time 
lost by untidiness, I think they would regard 
the fault with positive horror. Why, Jack 

Sloven, at the very mildest computation, must 

have lost half an hour a day. Half an hour a 
day, at the end of the year, makes a clear work¬ 
ing fortnight to the bad, so that in twenty-five 
years, if he goes on as lie has begun, he will 
have one year which it will take him all his 
time to give an account for. 

But not only does untidiness waste time, and 
render the person who falls into it a disrepu¬ 
table member of society, but it seriously en¬ 
dangers his success in life. Jack Sloven was 
naturally a clever fellow. When he could find 
his books he made good use of them ; none of 
us could come up to him in translations, and he 
had the knack of always understanding what he 
read. If it had not been for this wretched 
habit he might have got prizes at school and 
still higher honours in after life ; but as it was, 
he always came to grief. The notes he had 
made on his work were never to be found ; he 
spent more time in collecting his materials than 
he had to spare for using them ; most of his 
work had to be scrambled through at the last 
moment, and was accordingly imperfect. If 
Jack goes to business he has a very poor chance 
of getting on, for untidiness and business will 
no more go together than oil and water. Few 
things are more against a man in business than 


untidiness ; people fight shy of him. If his 
dress is untidy, his letters slovenly, his habits 
unpunctual, and his accounts confused, he will 
be regarded as a man not reliable and not to be 
trusted, and people will refuse to transact with 
him. If he has a house of his own he will never 
succeed in keeping his servants long, for they— 
so they say—have quite enough to do without 
unnecessary work. In fact, I don’t see how 
Jack is to get on at all unless ho mends his 
ways. 

is it possible for an untidy boy to become 
tidy ? Try. And if at first you don’t succeed 
—try again. You are sure to succeed if yon 
stick to it. Don’t aim at apple-pie order— 
everything in lavender—never to be touched, 
and all that sort of thing. That’s as bad as the 
boy who once possessed a desk, which he would 
never use for fear of marking the blotting-paper 
and breaking the paper bands round the enve¬ 
lopes. 

Ho ; if you can get into the way of always 
putting the book you read back into its place on 
the shelf, and the paper you want where you 
will be certain to find it again; if you encourage 
a jealousy of rubbish, and a horror of dirt—if 
you take to heart the proverb I quoted just now, 
“A place for everything, and everything in its 
place ”—you will be as tidy as you ever need be ; 
and Jack Sloven’s troubles and misfortunes will 
never be yours. 






SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rey. T. S. Millington, 

Author of “ Under a Cloud,” “ Boy and Man,” etc . 
CHATTER X.—THE ATTLE-FIGHT. 

L et’s see, where was I ? Oh! in the> 
cricket-field, getting ready for the 
apple-fight. I was just saying what sort 
of fellows Meyer and Jervis were. Jervis 
used to let Meyer lead him by the nose, 
just because he did not like the trouble of 
saying no. I never can understand how it 
is that fellows like Meyer can get so much 
influence over fellows like Jervis, who are 
so much better in every way than them¬ 
selves. I suppose it is because the one has 
a will of his own, and the other hasn’t. 
Meyer and Jervis were as different as pos¬ 
sible, and yet they were constantly to¬ 
gether ; and if J ervis tried to get away, as 
I think he did sometimes, Meyer would be 
after him directly, and could do as he liked, 
with him. There is a saying that “ One 
fool makes many; ” but it doesn’t apply to 
fools only, more’s the pity. 

I would rather not say anything against 
Meyer, because he is a foreigner, and it 
does not seem hospitable or fail*; but there 
is no harm in telling what everybody 
knew, namely, that he was a close-fisted, 
disagreeable sort of biped, who had very 
little sympathy with any one. He was very 
fond of his “ faderland,” and was quite 
right so far; but he need not have been 
abways talking about it. Other people 
have fatherlands besides Germans, and: 
every one thinks his own the best. Our 
fellows were in their W'ay quite as patriotic 
as Meyer, and they did not like to hear 
him drawing invidious comparisons between 
his country an-d theirs. Of course there is 
nothing really in Germany that can be 
compared with Great Britain, though I 
should never think of saying that to a 
foreigner, and if I did he would not agree 
with me. He would not be worth much if 
he did. Still fiule Britannia—God save 
the Queen—Home sweet Home—“them’s 
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my sentiments; ” and all the boys at our 
school were of the same opinion, except 
Meyer. I don’t say anything about Pierre, 
because he never said anything about him¬ 
self, and was not prejudiced. 

Jervis, on the other hand, was a good- 
tempered chap, who generally adopted the 
opinion of the last speaker; it saved 
trouble ; and Jervis, as I have said, did not 
like trouble of any kind. Meyer despised 
cricket, never hurried himself, never did 
anything that he could help, but sauntered 
about, smoking cigarettes on the sly, be¬ 
hind the trees, or anywhere out of sight. 
That suited Jervis. He sauntered about 
with him; answered his remarks, when he 
made any, with ja or nein, which was about 
all the German he knew, and yawned like 
so many earthquakes. Both Jervis and 
Meyer liked apples, however; and they 
thought it would be less trouble to grab 
two or three near the barrow, where there 
were none but little boys, than to scramble 
for them among the seniors. They took 
up their station accordingly, and refused 
to leave it. 

“ How, Jervis ; now, Meyer,” Merivale 
cried out again; “ don’t let us have any 
bother! ” 

They neither of them took any notice of 
him. 

“ There will be no scramble till you both 
come lower down,” he repeated. 

“ Get out,” said Eyan, digging his 
elbow into Jervis’s ribs. 

Jorvis gave him a box on the ear, not a 
very hard one, and received a poke from 
another elbow on the other side. I won’t 
say who gave it him, because I have no 
wish to talk about myself. He made up 
his mind then that the apples were sour, 
and not worth the trouble, and backed out 
of the “hornets’ nest,” as he called it. 
We were none of us afraid of Jervis; his 
bark was worse than his bite, as we all 
knew. 

Meyer did not yield so easily. Hot that 
he cared for “ apfels, such apfels as 
dem,” he said; dey were not like de 
apfels of his “ faderland but he should 
“ stay upon his claims,” he should “ stand 
himself upon his standpoint,” he should 
‘ ‘ remain upright upon his rights.” It was 
not till Merivale and two or three others 
threatened to remove him by force, and 
approached to do it, that he yielded, pro¬ 
testing against the “ tyrannee of tree to 
one—English mode,” and went away with 
Jervis to another part of the field. His 
movements were hastened at the last 
moment by the gossoon, who happened to 
have a sharp pin in his hand, and made 
use of it. Meyer turned savagely upon 
the offender, and struck him with all his 
force, knocking him down upon his face. 
For a moment the boy seemed to be almost 
stunned by the blow, and all the others 
cried “Shame! shame!” and seemed 
inclined to set upon Meyer in a body and 
punish him for his brutality. 

Old Mr. Joliffe, who had been standing 
by in silence, waiting till all was arranged, 
shouted after him that he ought to be 
ashamed of himself. He even grasped an 
apple in his hand with the intention of 
throwing it at his head. 

“I would, too,” he cried, “if you was 
worth it. You would take it up and eat 
it; that’s what you would do ; a big, ugly, 
greedy fellow, as wants more than your 
share. Serve you right if you don’t get 
any ; to go and hit a little chap on the head 
in that fashion ! The sooner you get back 
to your fatherland the better. Go along 
with you.” 


Meyer went along, as he was bid, white 
with anger, but not venturing to offer any 
reply. 

“ Lave him to aie,” said Eyan, as soon 
as he was able to speak. “ I’ll pay him 
out meself as soon as the scramble is 
over and I can come at him quiet and 
peaceable.” 

Eyan’s cap was filled with apples, and he 
was told to sit down out of the bustle ; but 
that did not suit him at all. The apples 
were nothing without the scramble. 
Though his head ached with the blow he 
had received, he could scarcely be restrained 
from entering into the scuffle. 

When all was ready the word was given, 
and Mr. Joliffe, with the help of some of 
the boys, lifted the truck and threw it over. 
The apples rolled down upon the grass, but 
they did not travel far. Eager handspursued 
them. Where the apples rolled the boys 
rolled after them. Very soon there was 
not an apple left upon the ground. But 
still the fun went on. “ More sacks to 
the mill,” was the cry as the boys plumped 
down one upon another and rolled about 
in wild contusion on the turf. A mill it 
was indeed, and many a good apple was 
smashed up in it, as if they had been 
making cider; but there were plenty of 
sound ones left; and the fellows gave Mr. 
Joliffe, who was looking on and enjoying 
the sport, three cheers for treating them 
so liberally. 

Meyer and Jervis also looked on, but 
from a greater distance, and with affected 
contempt. 

“ How dey grobel! ” Meyer said. “ Like 
as many schwinepigs. Let us get out from 
dem. Dass is your English customs. Oof! 
I not want none of dem. We do not so in 
our faderland.” 

“ And yet you wanted to have the first 
and best chance just now,” Jervis answered. 
But he followed the speaker, as he walked 
slowly away; and we were all far too busy 
to take any notice where they went. 

A week or more passed away, and then 
our fellows, who had scarcely yet ceased to 
talk of Joliffe’s apple-fight, as they called 
it, and of the surly behaviour of Meyer 
and his friend Jervis, began again to speak 
excitedly on the subject of apples. 

Farmer Gee, it was reported, had been 
gathering the fruit from his trees. His 
tribute might be expected to arrive at any 
moment. He never troubled himself to 
ask when it would be convenient to us to 
receive it, and might, just as likely as not, 
send the apples when we were in school, 
or before we were out of bed, and toss them 
out upon the gravel. He ought not in 
strictness to have gathered any of his 
apples without first giving us notice, so 
the fellows said. 

Judge, therefore, of our surprise and 
indignation when we heard, upon reliable 
authority, that the greater part of the trees 
were already stripped, and that carts had 
been seen going away laden with the fruit. 
It was the first time within the memory of 
the oldest fellow that the owner for the 
time being of that orchard had taken such 
a liberty. We did not expect Mr. Gee to 
ask our permission, exactly, to gather his 
own apples; but he ought, in conformity 
with ancient custom, and even in common 
honesty, to have sent us our share before 
disposing of his own. Mr. Gee had evi¬ 
dently no liking for the custom; he had 
protested against the impost even while he 
submitted to it. It seemed now as it’ he 
really meant to ignore the claims of the 
school, and to defraud us of our share of 
the apples altogether. We were all ex¬ 
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cessively indignant at such a breach of 
good faith. Moreover, we were resolved 
not to put up with it. 

Two or three of the monitors were ap¬ 
pointed, therefore, to go and see the farmer 
and to askhim what he meant by it. Merivale 
was one of them; for though, as he said, 
he did not care personally whether the 
apples were sent or not, yet he would stick 
up for the rights of the school. He would 
not allow his fellow-collegians to be im¬ 
posed upon, especially the younger ones. 
Apples were apples to the juniors, and if 
they had been only so many turnips, or 
stones even, he would not have consented 
tc an old custom being broken through. 
“You see it was a bargain,” he argued. 
“ If we were to submit quietly to let him 
do as he likes, anybody might say that we 
had not kept to our part of the agreement. 
It would naturally be supposed that we 
had been helping ourselves to his apples, 
for nothing but that could give him any 
excuse for putting an end to the contract. 
For the sake of our own honour and credit, 
therefore, we must insist upon having an 
explanation.” 

“ Insist upon having the apples,” cried 
Eyan. “ Sure I don’t think much of ex¬ 
planations. Insist upon the apples! ” 

We all applauded the gossoon, and cried 
out, “ The apples ! the apples! no surren¬ 
der ! ” and with these sounds ringing in 
their ears, the deputation left the gates, 
and proceeded on their way. 

They met Farmer Gee a little way from 
the village as they were going towards his 
house. He was a stout, clumsy-looking, 
middle-aged man. He had a large face 
and thick lips, with a great display of teeth 
sloping forward; there was not much ex¬ 
pression about his features; you couldn’t 
tell what he was thinking about by looking 
at him, or whether he was pleased or angry; 
his large eyelids moved slowly up and 
down, but he never winked; and his lips 
opened and closed over his teeth, but with¬ 
out imparting any variety to the general 
character of his looks. He did not often 
smile, but when he did I should think it 
was because there was nothing to smile at. 
He was what you may call a man of few 
words—and fewer ideas. He looked very 
well satisfied with himself, however, and 
perhaps felt so. It is not everybody that 
can do that. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Gee,” said Merivale 
as he approached. They none of them took 
off their hats to him as they would have 
done to Mr. Joliffe. They knew he would 
not return the compliment if they did. As 
it was, he did not even speak or look at 
them. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Gee,” Merivale 
said again; “we were going to call upon 
you, Mr. Gee.” 

“Oh, you was, was you?” said the 
farmer, after a surly kind of pause. 

“ Yes, Mr. Gee. I am glad we happened 
to meet you.” 

“ Oh, you are, are you ? ” he replied, in 
the same tone, as if he were speaking to a 
post. 

“We have been rather surprised, rather 
surprised, you know—” 

“Oh, you have, have you?” Mr. Gee 
remarked. 

“Yes, Mr. Gee; the fact is, we ex¬ 
pected—” 

“ Oh, you did, did you?” he again in¬ 
terrupted. 

“ I was going to say—” 

“ Oh, you was, w r as you ? ” 

“I w r ish you would let me speak, Mr. 
Gee.” 
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Oh, you do, do you ? ” 

' - This is rather a strange mode of address 
M>. Gee” 

“ Oh, it is, is it P 55 

“ 1 ^st beg of you to listen to me for a 
few moments, without interrupting me in 
this way.” 

“ Oh, you must, must you P ” 
r Merivale turned to his companion, a 
fellow named Sergeant, and said, in an 
undertone, “ Try what you can do with 
him, I can t make anything of him while 
he goes on in this way.” 

“Oh, you can’t, can’t, you?” said the 


we may expect to have those apples as 
usual or not ? ” 

“ Oh yes, you may expect them.” 

“But will they come ? ” 

“Ah, that’s the question.” 

“Of course it is, Mr. Gee. Will they 
come ? ” 

“Not unless they goe 3 of their own 
accord.” 

“You don’t mean to send them, then ? ” 

“ No, I don’t.” 

“ Why not, Mr. Gee ? ” Merivale asked, 
for he thought Sergeant was not getting: on 
very well. 


“ There’s no honour amongst ye,” he 
went on. “You have broke your agree¬ 
ment, and expects me to keep mine. You 
don’t behave yourselves as young gents 
should. You have taken on to helping 
yourselves to my apples, and you’ll never 
get another of them as loDg as you live if 
I can prevent it; so that’s all.” 

The deputation was thunderstruck. 
They could not believe that any of the fel¬ 
lows had actually been so dishonest as to rob 
the farmer’s orchard. They remembered that 
Meyer and Jervis had gone away at the 
tinu of the late scramble, and that they 
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farmer. Then he chuckled, convinced that I 
he had got the better of Merivale, and j 
thinking no doubt that he should soon | 
settle the other fellow in the same way. 
But Sergeant saw that it was no use trjing 
to be polite; so he went straight to the 
point, and said, in a very loud blustering 
tone, ° 

“ I say, look here ; why haven’t you sent 
ns our apples ? ” 

“ Your apples ? ” 

“ Yes, ours.” 

“ I thought they was mine. Who pays 
rent for the orchard ? ” 

Sergeant did not know how to answer 
this question, so he said, instead, “Well, 
you know what the rule is.” 

“Oh, I do, do I? There’s good rules 
and bad ones though.” 

“ Of course there are. I am not going 
to argue. All I want to know is whether 


“ Why not ? ” the farmer repeated. 

“ Yes, why not ? ” 

“Well, if you want to know, I’ll tell 
you,” Mr. Gee said. “ In the first place, 
you never had no right to anything out of 
my orchard, and I never had no mind to 
give it you. I did as Mr. Joliffe did, acting 
upon his advice, and as long as it kept you 
out of my premises I did not much care. 

I But some .of you chaps have been at your 
old tricks again. There was two of them 
at my trees last week, that very evening 
when Mr. Joliffe took his truck with his 
own hands to your field. The more you 
have the more you want. It’s like a hound 
worrying sheep ; when he has tasted blood 
he don’t know where to stop. That’s the 
way with you boys and the apples.” 

(Fancy talking to Merivale and Sergeant, 
two of the oldest monitors, in that way 
—“you boys!”) 


were the only two boys absent from the 
playground on that eventful evening. But 
they could not think that either of them 
would be guilty of such an act under such 
circumstances. They asked a great many 
questions of Mr. Gee, but he answered 
them only in monosyllables or with vague 
hints. They followed him nearly a mile 
as he walked steadily on, but could get no 
further information from him. “ Oh, you 
do, do you ? Oh, you was, was you ? Oh, 
you are, are you ? ”—such was the style of 
his reply. They left him at last, and 
turned back to confer with the other 
fellows, and to find out, if possible, whether 
the surly old farmer had any real ground 
for the accusation he had made. The 
honour of the whole school was impeached, 
and the matter must be inquired into and 
set right forthwith. 

(To be continued .) 
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Still she held, the same course on which she 
had been steering when we first saw her, 
and which was bringing her nearer and 
nearer to us. 

“Hurrah, Jim! we shall soon be seen, 
depend on that,” I exclaimed, at last, 
“and perhaps before to-night we shall be 
safe on shore. Who can say that we shan’t 
be landed at Portsmouth itself ? ” 

“ I wish I could say I was as sure as you 


of those on board the stranger, although 
we could distinguish no signal made to us 
in return. 

“She’s a thumping big ship, whatever 
she is,” I remarked. 

“ She’s high out of the water, and that 
makes her look bigger,” observed Jim. '* I 
have seen some like her brought up at 
Spithead, and to my mind she’s a South sea 
whaler, outward bound. That’s the reason 

she looks so 
high. Yes, 
I am right, 
for I can 
make out her 
boats hoisted 
up at the 
davits.” 

“ I think 


OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 


By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “From Powder Monkey to Admiraletc. 


CHAPTER XIV.—JIM AND I CARRIED OFF 
AGAINST OUR WILL. 

“Qhall we be seen, Jim, think you?” 

fO I asked, after we had gazed at the 
ship some 
minutes 
without 
speaking. 

“Ain’t 
quite cer¬ 
tain,” an¬ 
swered Jim, 
in a sad 
voice ; “ if I 
thought so, I 
could sing 
for joy, that 
I could, but 
the ship’s a 
long way off, 
and maybe 
she’ll haul 
closer to the 
wind and pass 
us by.” 

“ Oh, Jim! 
let us pray 
that she’ll 
not do that,” 

I exclaimed. 

“She’s stand¬ 
ing, as far as 
I can make 
out, directly 
towards us, 
and why 
should we 
fancy that we 
are to be 
deserted? 

Cheer up, 

Jim! cheer 
up!” 

“That’s 
what I’m 
tryingto do,” 
said Jim. 

“Still we 
must not 
make too 
certain. If 
she doesn’t 
pick us up 
another ves¬ 
sel may. We 
are in the 
track of ships 
going up and 
■down Chan¬ 
nel, and that’s 
one comfort.” 

Jim did 
not say this 
at all once, 
for he stop¬ 
ped some¬ 
times to take a look at the stranger, and 
every now and then a sea washed up 
and made us close our mouths. Still the 
•seas were every instant growing less and 
less, and we at last unlashed ourselves 
that we might move about a little and 
stretch our limbs. 

We were on the top, it must be remem¬ 
bered, so that we did not run the same 
risk of falling off as we should have done 
if we had had only the mast to support 
us. 

With straining eyes we watched the ship. 


are, Peter,” observed Jim, in a doleful 
voice. “ If she had seen us it would have 
been all right; she would pick us up, but 
she may alter her course. Even now the 
wind is shifting, and she may have to keep 
away.” 

I could not contradict this ; still I kept 
on hoping that we should ere long be seen. 
I had a white handkerchief in my pocket, 
although it was rolled into a ball by the 
wet. I pulled it out, and waved it above 
my head as high as I could reach. Even 
now we might have attracted the attention 


you are 
right,” I 
said ; “ but 

even if she is 
an outward- 
bound ship, 
she’ll put us 
on board 
another ves¬ 
sel homeward 
bound, or 
land us on 
some part of 
the coast, the 
back of the 
Isle of Wight 
or Portland.” 

“ First let 
us get on 
board her 
before we 
talk of where 
we shall be 
landed,” said 
Jim. “It 
seems to me 
as if she was 
going about. 
The head 
sails are 
shaking.” 

“No, no ! 
the man at 
the wheel 
was not 
minding his 
helm,” I an¬ 
swered. “ I’ll 
wave again.” 

‘‘ They 
won’t see 
that little bit 
of a rag,” 
cried Jim. 
“I’ll try 
what I can 
do. Here, 
Peter, just 
take hold of 
my jacket,” 
he continued, 
as he strip¬ 
ped it off, 
and then loosening his waistband he pulled 
his shirt over his head, and began to wave 
it frantically. I waved my handkerchief, 
and then in our eagerness we shouted out 
at the top of our voices, as if ihe faint 
sounds could be carried as far as the ship. 

Presently our hearts sank, for there was 
no doubt that the ship was keeping away. 
Still, should any one on board be using a 
spyglass, and turn it towards us we 
should, we hoped, be observed. We waved 
and shouted even more vehemently than 
before, but even I was almost in despair. 


“Very fine, my lad,” he answered, with a laugh. 
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“ She’s going to pass ns after all,” cried 
Jim,“ and there’s not another sail in sight.” 

Just as he spoke there came a puff of 
smoke, with a bright flash, from the ship’s 
bows, followed by a sharp report. 

“We are seen! we are seen!” shouted 
Jim. “That’s a signal to us. Hurrah! 
hurrah! ” 

The ship now came rapidly on, and we 
had no longer any doubt about being 
rescued. This very circumstance caused a 
reaction in our feelings, and, strange as it 
may seem, we both burst into tears. We 
recovered ourselves, however, very soon, 
and continued waving, still having an idea 
that the ship might sail away from us, but 
on and on she came. Presently her courses 
were brailed up, and she hove to about 
three cables’ length from our mast. Almost 
at the same instant one of her boats was 
lowered, and came pulling towards us as 
fast as the men could bend their backs to 
the oars. In a few minutes kindly hands 
were stretched out to help us into the 
boat. 

“ Are you the only two P ” asked the 
mate, who was steering. 

“Yes, sir; all the rest are gone,” I 
answered. 

“Well, we’ll hear all about it when we 
get you on board, lads, for you both seem 
as if you wanted looking after,” he said. 

The boat, leaving the mast, returned 
rapidly towards the ship. 

While most of the crew scrambled up 
the sides, the tackles were hooked on, and 
we were hoisted up in the boat, from 
whence we were speedily handed down on 
deck. I could not have stood if I had 
not been supported, and Jim was much in 
the same condition. 

We were soon surrounded by strange 
faces, some looking compassionately upon 
us, others with indifference, as if it was a 
matter of very little consequence that two 
boys should have been saved from perish¬ 
ing. 

Meantime the yards were swung round, 
and the ship stood on her course. 

“We must have the lads below at once,” 
said one of the persons standing round. 
‘ ! They have been many hours wet through 
and exposed on the mast, and even now, if 
we don't look-out, they may slip through 
our fingers.” 

“Yery true, Doctor Cockle,” said 
another, who was, I saw, by his dress, an 
officer. “ One of them may be put into 
my cabin, where you can look after him 
better than for’ard.” 

“ And the other can go into mine,” said 
the doctor, the person who had first 
spoken. 

Ho one had asked us any questions; 
probably they saw by our condition that 
we should have been unable to answer 
them, for both Jim and I were fast verging 
towards unconsciousness. 

We were at once earned below, when 
I was put into the mate’s cabin, where my 
clothes were stripped off by the doctor’s 
orders, and, being rubbed dry, I was 
placed between the blankets. The doctor, 
who had been looking after Jim, soon 
came and gave me something out of a glass, 
which seemed to warm me up wonderfully. 
But even then I could not have spoken if 
my life had depended upon it. 

4 ‘ Get some warm broth as quickly as 
you can,” I heard the doctor say to some¬ 
one, he in the meantime nibbing my feet 
and hands and chest. It seemed as if 
scarcely more than two or three minutes 
had passed when a basin of hot broth was 
brought me, which I drank without diffi¬ 
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culty, and it did me more good than the 
stuff in the glass. 

“You may go to sleep now, my lad,” 
said the doctor, in a kind tone; “you’ll 
do well. You shall tell us by-and-by how 
you and your companion came to be on 
the mast.” 

I obeyed the doctor’s orders, and scarcely 
had the door been closed than I was fast 
asleep. I was awakened by the doctor 
coming in, accompanied by a boy who 
brought some more soup and some bread, 
and which, being very hungry, I thank¬ 
fully swallowed. 

“You can eat something more sub¬ 
stantial now,” said the doctor, and he told 
the boy to bring in some fowl and more 
bread from the breakfast-table. 

By this I guessed that I must have had 
a long spell of sleep, and that a whole day 
and a night had passed since we were 
taken on board. I eagerly ate all that 
was given me. 

“You may get up now, my boy, and 
dress, and we will find another berth for 
you; we must not keep Mr. Griffiths out 
of his bed,” said the doctor. 

‘ ‘ I would not do that on any account, 
sir,” I said; “I feel quite strong, and am 
accustomed to live forward.” 

I soon dressed, and was glad to see that 
Jim also was up. There were two appren¬ 
tices on board, who lived on the half deck, 
and the doctor said that the first mate 
promised to have some berths knocked up 
for us with them. 

‘ ‘ How did you come to be on board the 
vessel which went down? ” asked the doctor, 
when I accompanied him on deck. 

From the kind way he spoke I was en¬ 
couraged to give him a full account of my¬ 
self and Jim, so I told him that he and I 
belonged to Portsmouth, and had gone in 
the Good Intent to Bergen; and how she 
had lost her masts, and the crew had been 
washed overboard. How the captain had 
died, and we had done our best to keep the 
brig afloat, and had been driven in close to 
Shetland, and that I had found a relative 
there, and was coming south in the Haney 
to fetch my sister. He then asked me 
about my father, and I told him that he 
had been lost at Spithead, and that mother 
had died, and old Tom had taken care of 
Mary and me, and how, after he had been 
blown up in the ship at Spithead, Jim and 
I had managed to gain our bread and sup¬ 
port Mary and Haney till a claimant 
appeared for old Tom’s property, and our 
boat had been taken from us, and we had 
been turned out of the house, and should 
have been in a bad way if the good 
Quaker, Mr. Gray, had not come to our 
assistance. 

The doctor listened attentively, and he 
then asked me -what sort of man my father 
was, and whether I had a brother in the 
navy. 

I described my father, and then said that 
Jack had gone away on board the Lapwing 
brig of war, but that he was supposed to 
have been cut off by savages in one of her 
boats when in the Indian seas. At all 
events, that we had never since heard of 
him. 

“That’s very strange,” he observed; 
“I think, Peter Trawl,that we have met 
before, when you were a very little chap. 
Do you remember your father taking off 
the doctor and the mate of a ship lying at 
Spithead, when you and your brother Jack 
were in the boat, and he was to be put on 
board the brig ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, looking up at his 
face; “I recollect it perfectly, as it was 


the last time I saw Jack, though I little 
thought then that I should never see him 
again.” 

“ I was the doctor, and the first mate of’ 
this ship was my companion. "When I first 
heard your name, as it is a peculiar one, I 
all of a sudden recollected that it was that 
of the boatman who took Mr. Griffiths and 
me off on the occasion I speak of. We are 
now brothers-in-law, and have ever since 
gone to sea together—that is to say, when 
we have gone to sea, for both of us have 
taken long spells on shore. If it hadn’t 
been for that, Mr. Griffiths would have been 
a captain years ago.” 

“ I am very glad to meet you and him 
again, sir,” I said; “and now I look 
at you I fancy I recollect your countenance, 
as I did your voice. You were not as well 
accustomed to the sea then as you are- 
now.” 

“ Ho,” he answered, laughing. “ That 
was my first voyage. I sometimes wish 
that I had lived comfortably on shore, 
and made it my last, but I got accustomed 
to a roving life, and having no regular 
business or tie, when circumstances com¬ 
pelled Mr. Griffiths—who married my sister 
—to come to sea again, I agreed to accom¬ 
pany him.” 

4 ‘ I felt sure from the kind way in which 
Doctor Cockle spoke that he would wish to 
serve me. 

I asked him if the ship was going to put 
into St. Helens, or if not, would he get 
the captain to land Jim and me on Port¬ 
land ? 

“We are some way to the westward of 
Portland, already,” he answered. “It is- 
possible that he may land you at Plymouth 
or Falmouth, or if not put you on board 
some pilot or fishing boat, or any vessel we- 
may fall in with coming up Channel.” 

“ Surely, sir, he would not carry us away 
from home ? I would give anything to be 
on shore, where my young sister is expect¬ 
ing me, and it would break her heart to 
fancy I was lost, which she would do if I 
did not appear,” I said. 

“ As Mr. Griffiths and I only joined the 
ship at Hull, ten days ago, we are not very 
intimate with the captain ; but I hope he 
would not refuse your request.” 

The doubtful way in which he spoke 
made me feel very unhappy. Still, I hoped 
that when I told the captain the strong 
reasons I had for wishing to be put on 
shore as soon as possible, he would not 
refuse. 

The doctor left me to attend to one of 
the men who was sick forward, and I joined 
Jim, who had also come on deck. I had 
a long talk with him about the matter. 
He fancied we were only then just 
abreast of the Downs, and that the captain 
would put in willingly enough for the sake 
of getting rid of us. It was a great dis¬ 
appointment to find that we were so far 
down Channel, and that we should thus, 
at all events, have a long journey back to 
Portsmouth. Still we neither of us doubted 
for a moment that we should be put on 
shore somewhere to the westward, as I saw 
by a look I had at the compass that we 
were standing for the land. 

While we were talking, the captain, 
whom we had not yet seen, came on deck. 
He was a fine, tall, sailor-like looking man, 
with a handsome countenance and large 
eyes, which seemed to take in everything 
at a glance — a person of whom the 
roughest crew would stand in awe. 

His bright eyes fell on Jim and me; he 
beckoned us to come up, and, looking at 
me, bade me give him the particulars of 











the loss of the brig, about which Mr. 
Griffiths and the doctor had told him. 

I gave him the account as he desired, 
and then thought that I might venture to 
ask him to put Jim and me on shore, for 
that, as may be supposed, was the thing 
uppermost in my mind. 

“ We will see about that, my lads,” he 
answered. “ If the wind holds as it now 
does it won’t cause us any delay, but I can 
make no promises. Boys at your age 
ought to wish to see the world, and we 
can find employment for you on board. 
‘Zou are sharp fellows, I can see, or you 
would not have saved your lives. One of 
the apprentices isn’t worth his salt, and 
the other will slip his cable before long, I 
suspect. His friends insisted on my taking 
him, fancying that the voyage would re¬ 
store him to health.” 

The captain spoke in so free and easy a 
way that the awe with which I was at first 
inclined to regard him vanished. 

The wind, I should have said, had shifted 
to the westward of south. We were stand¬ 
ing about north-west, a course which 
would carry us over to the English coast 
before long. We were obliged to bo con¬ 
tent with the sort of promise that the cap¬ 
tain had made, and I hoped that when the 
doctor and Mr. Griffiths spoke to him, that 
he would not refuse to put us on shore. 

Though Jim and I were Avell enough to 
walk about the deck, we were too weak to 
venture aloft, or we should have been at the 
masthead looking out for land. We went 
forward, however, keeping our eyes over 
the starboard bow, where we expected 
every instant to see it. 

Several of the men spoke to us good- 
naturedly, and were as eager as the officers 
had been to hear what had had happened 
to us. While we were standing there look¬ 
ing out, a lad came up and said, “So I 
hear you fellows are to be our messmates. 
What are your names ?'” 

I told him. 

“Mine’s Ned Horner,” he said, “ and I 
hope we shall be friends, for I can’t make 
anything of the fellow who messes with 
me, George Esdale. There’s no fun in 
him, and he won’t talk or do anything when 
it’s his watch below but read and sing 
psalms.” 

“ I shall be glad to be friends with you,” 
I answered, ‘ £ but I don’t suppose it will 
be for long, as I expect we shall leave the 
ship to-night or to-morrow morning.” 

‘‘ That may or may not be,” he remarked, 
with a laugh. “ Have you been long at 
sea P ” 

I told him that I had been brought up to 
it from my boyhood.” 

“ Well, you have the advantage of me, 
for this is my first voyage; and Esdale 
didn’t know the stem from the stern when 
he first came on board. Now come along 
to the half-deck; he and I are going to 
dinner ; I suppose you’ll join us ? ” 

Jim and I were beginningto feel hungry, 
and willingly accepted Horner’s invita¬ 
tion. 

The savoury whiffs which came out of 
the caboose as we passed made me feel 
more eager than ever for something to eat. 

Horner took us down to the hdlf-deck, 
where we found Esdale, of whom he had 
spoken, seated on a chest reading. He was 
a pale, sickly-looking youth, taller a good 
deal than Jim. 

He put down his book and held out his 
hand to shake ours. 

“It’s your turn to go for the dinner,” 
he said to Horner; ‘ ‘ and it must be ready 
by this time, but I’ll go if you wish it.” 
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“ Well, you may go,” said Horner ; “ I 
want to do the honours to these fellows. 
Take care that you don’t capsize with the 
things as you come along the deck.” 

Then, without another word, Esdale got 
up and putting his book into the chest, went 
forward. 

“ I make him do just what I like,” said 
Horner, in a contemptuous tone. “ Take 
care that you don’t treat him in the same 
way, for if he has too many masters he 
may be inclined to kick.” 

Before long Esdale returned with a bowl 
of pea-soup, and a plate at the top of it 
containing some potatoes, and a piece of 
fat boiled pork. 

“ Now fall to, youngsters,” said Homer, 
in a patronising tone. “ I am sorry not to 
be able to offer you better fare.” 

While he was speaking he got out of a 
locker four plates and two metal spoons 
and two wooden ones. 

We did ample justice to the dinner, as we 
had been accustomed to nothing better 
while wc were on board the Nancy. After 
the meal was finished we returned on deck, 
though Esdale did not offer to accompany 
us, as he silent his watch below, as Homer 
had said, in reading, writing, or singing in 
a low voice to himself. 

We passed the afternoon looking out for 
the land. At length, when night came on, 
in spite of my anxiety to see the coast, and 
the long sleep I had had, I felt scarcely able 
to keep my eyes open. Still, I should pro¬ 
bably have remained on deck after dark 
had not the doctor come to us and said, 

“ I have spoken to the captain, lads, and 
he promises to put you on shore to-morrow 
morning ; so now go and turn in, for you 
require sleep.” 

We went to the half-deck, where we 
found that the carpenter had knocked up 
some rough bunks, in which some mat¬ 
tresses and blankets had been placed. We 
were both glad enough to turn in. I 
observed that Esdale, before he did so, 
knelt down and said his prayers. It was 
Homer’s watch on deck, so that he was not 
present. 

(To be continued.) 
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How Franklin was Cured. 

Tiie story is told how, when Benjamin 
Franklin was a lad, he began to study philo¬ 
sophy, and soon became fond of applying tech¬ 
nical names to common objects. One evening, 
when ho had mentioned to his father that he 
had swallowed some acephalous molluscs, the old 
man was much alarmed, and suddenly seizing 
him, called loudly for help. Mrs. Franklin 
came with warm water, and a labourer rushed in 
with the garden pump. They forced half a gal¬ 
lon down Benjamin’s throat, then held him by 
the heels over the edge of the porch and shook 
him, while the old man said, “If we don’t get 
them things out of Benny he will be pizened 
sure ! ” When they were out, Benjamin ex¬ 
plained that the articles referred to were oysters. 

Captain Cook and the Walruses. 

Captain Cook, in his celebrated voyages, 
thus describes his meeting with walruses off the 
northern coast of America :—“ They lie in herds 
of many hundreds upon the ice, huddling over 
one another like swine, and roar and bray so 
very loud in the night , or in foggy weather, they 
gave us notice of the vicinity of the ice before we 
could see it. AVe never found the whole herd 
asleep, some being always on the watch. These, 
on the approach of the boat, would awake those 
next to them, and the alarm being thus gra¬ 
dually communicated, the whole herd would be 
awake presently ; but they were seldom in a 
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hurry to get away till after they had been once 
fired at; they then would tumble over one another' 
into the sea in the utmost confusion, and if we- 
did not at the first discharge kill those we fired 
at, we generally lost them, though mortally 
wounded. . . The dam, when in the water,, 
holds the young one between her fore-arms.” 


Cetewayo. 

Cetewayo, the ex-King of Zululand, seems 
to take kindly to his captivity at Capetown. 
Relieved from the cares of government, he gets- 
plenty of food and drink, and retains his 
domestic arrangements in more comfort than in 
a native kraal. The portrait we arc enabled to 
give reveals a countenance so remote from savage-, 
ferocity, that we are almost inclined to believe- 
Bishop Colenso’s assertion that Cetewayo’s 
alleged cruelty has been exaggerated. 

It is well, however, that the cruel military 
system of the Zulu nation has been ended, even 
at a heavy sacrifice of life and treasure. A sys¬ 
tem which allowed no young warrior to marry 
till he had dipped his assegai in blood, kept up* 
a spirit which was a standing menace to peace¬ 
ful neighbours. 

Still, we cannot cease to regret that a. peace¬ 
ful instead of a warlike solution of the difficulty 
had not been found. The case of Africaner,, 
once a chief far more formidable than Cetewayo, 
and whose name caused constant dread in South 
Africa, affords a notable historic contrast. The 
story is told yet in Capetown of the amazement 
felt when the savage warrior was seen walking- 
quietly to Government House with Mr. Moffat, 
the missionary. Well might ono exclaim, “ (> 
God, what a miracle of Thy power ! What can¬ 
not Thy grace accomplish!” More than once 
the brave warrior went between enraged armies,, 
and implored them to ccaso from bloodshed. 
And when his end was approaching he called 
together the chiefs of his people, and, like Joshua 
of old, charged them as to their future conduct. 

“ We are not,” he said, “ what we were, 
savages, but men professing to be taught accord¬ 
ing to the Gospel. Let us then do accordingly 
Live peaceably with all men, if possible ; and if 
impossible, consult those who are placed over 
you before you engage in anything.” Then 
speaking of himself he said, “ I feel that I love 
God, and that He has done much for me, of 
which I am totally unworthy. My former life 
is stained with blood ; but Jesus Christ has par¬ 
doned me, and I am going to heaven. Oil,, 
beware of falling into the same evils into which 
I have often led } T cu : but seek God, and He will 
be found of A’ou to direct you.” 

Had there been a Moffat in Zululand the 
course of South African history might have been, 
different. Let Christian missions be supported 
as the best safeguard of peace and civilisation. 



Cetewayo. 

(From the latent photograph fom the Cape.) 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 


A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 
By Jules Verne. 



“ You have acquitted yourself l.ke a man.” 
CHAPTER XIII.—LAND AT LAST. 


I T was not long before Dick’s sanguine 
expectations were partially realised, for 
on the very next day, which was the 27th, 
the barometer began to rise, not rapidly, 
but steadily, indicating that its elevation 
would probably continue. The sea re¬ 
mained exceedingly rough, but the violence 
of the wind, which had veered slightly to¬ 
wards the west, had perceptibly diminished. 
The tempest had passed its greatest fury, 
and was beginning to wear itself out. 

Not a sail, however, could yet be hoisted ; 
the smallest show of canvas would have 
been carried away in an instant; neverthe¬ 
less Dick hoped that before another twenty- 
four hours were over, the Pilgrim might be 
able to carry a storm-jib. 

In the course of the night the wind 
moderated still more, and the pitching of 
the ship had so far diminished that the 
passengers began to reappear on deck. 
Mrs. AVeldon was the first to leave her en¬ 
forced imprisonment. She was anxious to 
speak to Dick, whom she might have ex¬ 
pected to find looking pale and wan after 
his almost superhuman exertions and loss 
of sleep. But she was mistaken ; however 
much the lad might suffer from the strain 
in after years, at present he exhibited no 
symptoms of failing energy. 

‘‘Well, Captain Dick, how are you?” 
she said, as she advanced towards him, 
holding out her hand. 


Dick smiled. 

“ You call me captain, Mrs. Weldon,” he 
answered, “ but you do not seem disposed 
to submit implicitly to captain’s orders. 
Did I not direct you to keep to your 
cabin P ” 

“You did,” replied the lady; “but 
observing how much the storm had abated, 
I could not resist the temptation to disobey 
you.” 

“Yes, madam, the weather is far more 
promising; the barometer has not fallen 
since yesterday morning, and I really trust 
the worst is over now.” 

“ Thank Heaven ! ” she replied, and after 
a few moments’ silence she added, 

“ But now, Dick, you must really take 
some rest; you may perhaps not know how 
much you require it; but it is absolutely 
necessary.” 

“Best!” the boy repeated; “rest! I 
want no rest. I have only done my duty, 
and it will be time enough for me to con¬ 
cern myself about my own rest when I 
have seen my passengers in a place of 
safety.” 

“ You have acquitted yourself like a 
man,” said Mrs. Weldon; “and you may 
be assured that my husband, like myself, 
will never forget the services you have 
rendered me. I shall urge upon him the 
request, whiclijl am sure lie will not refuse, 
that you shall have your studies completed, 


so that you may be made a captain for the 
firm.” 

Tears of gratitude rose to Dick’s eyes. 
He deprecated the praise that was lavished 
upon him, but rejoiced in the prospect that 
seemed opening upon his future. Mrs. 
Weldon assured him that he was dear 
as a son to her, and pressed a gentle kiss 
upon his forehead. The lad felt that he 
was animated, if need be, to yet greater 
hardships in behalf of his benefactors, and 
resolved to prove him self even more worthy 
of their confidence. 

By the 29th the wind had so far mode¬ 
rated that Dick thought he might increase 
the Pilgrim’s speed by hoisting the fore¬ 
sail and topsail. 

“ Now, my men, I have some work for 
you to-day,” he said to the negroes when 
he came on deck at daybreak. 

‘‘ All right, captain,” answered Hercules, 
“ we are growing rusty for want of some¬ 
thing to do.” 

“Why didn’t you blow with your big 
mouth ? ” said little Jack; ‘ ‘ you could have 
beaten the wind all to nothing.” 

Dick laughed, and said, “ Not a bad 
idea, Jack; if ever we get becalmed, we 
must get Hercules to blow into the sails.” 

“I shall be most happy,” retorted the 
giant, and he inflated his huge cheeks till 
he was the very impersonation of Boreas. 

“ But now to work ! ” cried Dick; “ we 
have lost our topsail, and we must contrive 
to hoist another. Not an easy matter, I 
can tell you.” 

“ I dare say we shall manage it,” replied 
Actaeon. 

“We must do our best,” said Tom. 

“ Can’t I help ? ” inquired Jack. 

“Of course you can,” answered Dick; 
“ run along to the wheel, and assist Bat.” 

Jack strutted off, proud enough of his 
commission. 

Under Dick’s directions, the negroes 
commenced their somewhat difficult task. 
The new topsail, rolled up, had first of all 
to be hoisted, and then to be made fast to 
the yard, but so adroitly did the crew carry 
out their orders, that in less than an hour 
the sail was properly set and flying with a 
couple of reefs. The foresail and second 
jib, which had been taken down before the 
tempest, were hoisted again, and before ten 
o’clock the Pilgrim was running along 
under the three sails which Dick considered 
were as much as it was prudent to carry. 
Even at her present speed, the schooner, he 
reckoned, would be within sight of the 
American shore in about ten days. It was 
an immense relief to him to find that she 
was no longer at the mercy of the waves, 
and when he saw the sails properly set he 
returned in good spirits to his post at the 
helm, not forgetting to thank the tempo¬ 
rary helmsman for his services, nor omitting 
his acknowledgment to Master Jack, who 
received the compliment with becoming 
gravity. 

Although the clouds continued to travel 
all the next day with great rapidity, they 
were very much broken, and alternately the 
Pilgrim was bathed in sunlight and en¬ 
veloped in vapours, which rolled on towards 
the east. As the weather cleared, the 
hatchways were opened in order to ventilate 
the ship, and the outer air was allowed 
again to penetrate not only the hold, but 
the cabin and crew’s quarters. The wet 
sails were hung out to dry, the deck was 
washed down, for Dick Sands was anxious 
not to bring his ship into port without 
having “finished her toilet,” and he found 
that his crew could very well spare a few 
hours daily to get her into proper trim. 
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Notwithstanding the loss of the log, Dick 
Lad sufficient experience to he able to 
nake an approximate estimate of the 
chooner’s progress, and after having 
jointed out to Mrs. Weldon what he 
magined was the Pilgrim’s true position, 
ie told her that it was his firm impression 
hat land would be sighted in little more 
han a week. 

‘ < And upon what part of South America 
lo you reckon we are likely to find our¬ 
selves ? ” she asked. 

“That is more than I dare venture to 
premise, ’ ’ replied Dick, ‘ c but I should think 
somewhere hereabouts.” 

He was pointing on the chart to the long 
shore line of Chili and Peru. 

They both examined the outspread chart 
svith still closer attention. 

“ Here, you see,” resumed Dick, “ here 
s the island we have just left; we left it in 
:he west; the wind has not shifted; we 
nust expect to come in sight of land, pretty 
nearly due east of it. The coast has plenty 
}f harbours. From any one of them you 
tvill be able easily to get to San Francisco. 
5fou know, I dare say, that the Pacific 
Navigation Company’s steamers touch at 
all the principal ports. From any of them 
you will be sure to get direct passage to 
California.” 

“ But do you mean,” asked Mrs. Weldon, 

“ that you are not going yourself to take 
the schooner to San Francisco ? ” 

“Not direct,” replied the young captain; 

“ I want to see you safe on shore and 
satisfactorily on your homeward way. 
When that is done, I shall hope to get 
competent officers to take the ship to "V al- 
paraiso, where she will discharge her cargo, 
as Captain Hull intended; and afterwards 
I shall work our way back.” 

“ Ah, well; we will see all about that in 
due time,” Mrs. Weldon said, smiling; and, 
after a short pause, added, “ At one time, 
Dick, you seemed to have rather a dread of 
the shore.” 

“ Quite true,” answered Dick ; “but now 
I am in hopes we may fall in with some 
passing vessel; we want to have a confirma¬ 
tion as to our true position. I cannot tell 
you how surprised I am that we have not 
come across a single vessel. But when we 
near the land we shall be able to get a 
piiot.” 

“ But what will happen if we fail to get 
a pilot ?” was Mrs. Weldon’s inquiry. She 
was anxious to learn how far the lad was 
prepared to meet any emergency. 

With unhesitating promptness Dick 
replied, 

“ Why, then, unless the weather takes 
the control of the ship out of my hands, I 
must patiently follow the coast until I 
come to a harbour of refuge. But if the 
wind should freshen, I should have to 
adopt other measures.” 

“ What then, Dick, what then?” per¬ 
sisted Mrs. Weldon. 

The boy’s brow knitted itself together in 
resolution, and he said, deliberately, 

“I should run the ship aground.” 

Mrs. Weldon started. 

“However,” Dick continued, “there is 
no reason to apprehend this. The weather 
has mended and is likely to mend. And 
why should we fear about findilig a pilot ? 
Let us hope all will be well.” 

Mrs. Weldon at least had satisfied her¬ 
self on one point. She had ascertained 
that although Dick did not anticipate disas¬ 
ter, yet he was prepared in the case.of 
emergency to resort to measures from which 
any but the most experienced seaman 
would shrink. 


But although Dick’s equanimity had 
been successful in allaying any misgivings 
on Mrs. Weldon’s part, it must be owned 
that the condition of the atmosphere caused 
him very serious uneasiness. 


In this weary but hopeful endurance time 
passed on. The 5th of April had arrived.. 
It was more than two months since the 
Pilgrim had quitted New Zealand; it was 
! true that during the first three weeks of 
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The wind remained uncomfortably high, 
and the barometer gave very ominous indi¬ 
cations that it would ere long freshen still 
more. Dick dreaded that the time w r as 
about to return in which once again he 
must reduce his vessel to a state of bare 
poles ; but so intense was his aversion to 
having his ship thus wrested as it were from 
his own management, that lie determined 
to carry the topsail till it was all but car¬ 
ried away by the force of the blast. C on- 
cerned, moreover, for the safety of his 
masts, the loss of which ha .acknowledged 
must be fatal, he had the shrouds well over¬ 
hauled and the backstays considerably 
tightened. 

More than once another contingency 
occurred to his mind, and gave him some 
anxiety. He could not overlook the possi¬ 
bility of the wind changing all round. 
What should he do in such a case ? He 
would of course endeavour by all means to 
get the schooner on by incessant tacking ; 
but was there not the certainty of a most 
hazardous delay ? and worse than this, was 
there not a likelihood of the Pilgrim being 
once again driven far out to sea ? 

Happily these forebodings were not 
realised. The wind, after chopping about 
for several days, at one time blowing from 
the north, and at another from the south, 
finally settled down into a stiffish gale from 
the west, wbich did nothing worse than 
severely strain the ma^ts. 


They both examined the outspread chart. 

her voyage she had been impeded by pro¬ 
tracted calms and contrary winds; but since 
that time her speed had been rapid, the very 
tempests had driven her forward with un¬ 
wonted velocity ; she had never failed to 
have her bow towards the land, and yet land 
seemed as remote as ever; the coastline was 
retreating as they approached it. What 
could be the solution of the mystery * 

From the crosstrees one or other of the 
‘ negroes was kept incessantly on the watch. 
Dick Sands himself, telescope in hand, 
would repeatedly ascend in the hope of be¬ 
holding some lofty peak of the Andes emer¬ 
ging from the mists that hung over the 
horizon. But all in vain. 

False alarms were given more than once. 
Sometimes Tom, sometimes Hercules, or 
one of the others, would be sure that a dis¬ 
tant speck they had descried was assuredly 
a mountain ridge; but the vapours were 
continually gathering in such fantastic 
forms that their inexperienced eyes were 
soon deceived, and they seldom had to wait 
long before their fond delusion was all dis- 

j ^AUasttha expected longing was fulfilled. 

! At eight o’clock one morning the mists 
! seemed broken up with unusual rapidity) 
i and the horizon was singularly clear. Dick 
1 had hardly gone aloft when his voice rung, 
out, 

‘ ‘ Land ! Land ahead! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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Marionettes, 


of the audience. The performers also carry 
black curtains attached to them (not perceptible 
against the similar background), and through 
these wires, fixed to the arms and legs of the 
manikins, are pulled to give them motion. 


Or Fantoccini, are very entertaining when 
dexterously worked, as they may be by a little 
practice. Say you have a table with drapery 
arranged round it to form a little platform, and 
drapery also at the back. Let the latter be dark 
in colour, so that the string, thread, or silk, with 
Which you work the dolls, may be less distin¬ 
guishable if they are so at all. 

The human performer (out of sight) works the 
figures over the back drapery, moving every 
joint, and throwing balls about gaily, so— 



When Living Marionette* are introduced—as 
they sometimes are at public exhibitions—the 
effects are most comical. On a small stage an 
ordinary man’s head is apparently attached to a 


A Winter Garden. 

Take a moderate-sized box (say some twelve 
or fourteen inches long, and of proportionate 
shape), and remove the top. At each end of 
the box, inside, place silvered glass with the re¬ 
flecting sides opposite each other ; you have 
previously pierced a hole in the wood at one end, 
and where this comes you must scrape off the 
silver. In the sides of the box you drop pieces 
of cardboard into grooves; on these, trees, 
houses, water, sky, and all other features of a 
landscape should be painted. Those at the ends 
are narrow strips running up the sides and 
round the top and bottom, and painted on 
one side only, being merely designed to 
cover the edges of the glass ; there should be 
others (as seen in the engraving, where the sides 
and top are left open to give a better idea of 
the interior arrangements), painted on both 
sides ; and there should be some object placed 
on the front glass, where the sight-hole has been 


scraped, that is in character with the general 
plan, but will at the same time hide the hole 
when reflected in the opposite mirror. The box 
is completed by covering it tightly with light 
gauze, and over this fastening a sheet of trans¬ 
parent glass. When placed in a strong lighc 
the effect on looking through the peep-hole is 
most pleasing. The bottom and sides of the box 
should be painted green. 






F 
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miniature body, and this latter walks, dunces, 
and goes through many antics. 

The head, too, has eyes “in a 
fine frenzy rolling,” and is gifted 
vocally, being able to talk and 
sing as well as many persons who 
fill a much larger space in the 
world. 

This is managed by ha - ' 
backgrounds^ one the In 
the performer’s chin, the ol 
little farther back—extern 
the top of the scene. Bol 
these are black, and at a little 
• distance the break in them is 
not distinguishable. The per- Xrxrr? 

formers walk on a platform at a /-A 

lower level than the stage, the f —7 

doll-bodies being fastened beneath 
their chins, hanging over the front drapery, and I 
the doll’s feet resting on the platform in view ] 


One easily made is, though old, ever wonder¬ 
ful, and probably new to very many of our 
readers. Anyhow, it is scarcely likely many 
have yet tried their prentice hands at making 
one of these interesting toys; if they do so it 
may open their eyes to other magical optical 
illusions. 

Many persons are supposed to be shrewd 
enough to see through a mill-stone ; but to look 
through a stone wall, or through % brick, would 
at first sight soem impossible ; yet it requires no 
second-sight to do it, therefore “clairvoyance” 
may be shelved for a time, and we can rely upon 
scienoe without fear of being misled. 

Make a box, as seen upon, the table, and at 
B, c, D, and E, place pieces of silvered glass, each 
at an angle of 45 degrees. At G you leave an 
opening, in which a brick may be placed. Now, 
any one looking from f will see the lighted candle 


two 


—a 


at A, apparently through the brick, but really by 
reflection from the mirrors. 


Optical Curiosity. 


A Winter’s Tale. 

(in several chapters.) 
Continued Jrotn p . 215. 



Chap. IV .—“ Why, if there isn’t Father with 
Rover, now! Hi! Hi ! HI ! ” 



Chap. V .—But the warning was of little use. 



Chap. VI.— “o-o-O-G-OHr 
To be concluded.) 
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DRAUGHTS. 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author of “Manly Gaines for Boys,” etc., etc . 


PART X.—THE LAWS. 


[Continued frontpage 159.) 


T here are many openings to the game, as the 
Alliance, the Gross, the Laird and Lady, 
the Old Fourteenth, the Single Corner, etc. ; but 
whatever the opening adopted, Draughts is 
governed by a set of plain and simple rules. The 
explanations and remarks are in brackets. 

1. The board is to be so placed as that the 
double corner is at the right hand of the player. 
[Some play on the white, and some on the black 
squares. For convenience of numbering the 
board and recording the moves, the white squares 
are now generally adopted. ] 

2. The choice of colour is determined by lot, 
■and the men on either side are placed on the 
alternate squares in three lines immediately in 
front of the player. [The black or the 'white 
►•squares, as may be decided before starting.] 

3. Black has the first move, and the men are 
changed with each game. [Thus giving in turn 
the first move to each player.] 

4. The player who touches a man, except for 
the purpose of adjusting it, must move that 
man, if it can be legally moved. 

5. A piece moved over the angle of a square 
must be moved to that square. [This is a newly- 
. adopted law’, to prevent the undecided mode of 
moving backward and forward adopted by some 
players.] 

6. A man cn prise must be taken if intima¬ 
tion be given by the player offering it. If by 
accident it is left untaken, the piece which 
should have taken it may be huffed. [It is at 
the option of the adversary to huff or let the 
offending piece remain.] 

7. The player cannot stand the huff, when he 
is told to take a man, or men. 

8. The huff is not a move ; and after taking 
off the huffed piece, the player moves. [Thus 
““huff and move” is a well-understood direction.] 

9. A player taking one piece only when two 
or more can be legally taken, may be huffed on 
the completion of his move. 

10. When a piece is cn prise it must be taken 
within a minute. [This is to prevent the delay 
in which some indulge.] 

11. Five minutes is the limit of time for con¬ 
sidering a move. The penalty for exceeding 
the time allowed is loss of the game. [This law 
applies more particularly to match games.] 

12. A piece abandoned is a completed move. 
Jin all games this law should be observed, as 
nothing is so annoying to an opponent as to be 
asked to allow a move to be amended.] 

13. A false or illegal move must be rectified, or 
the game resigned ; such move may be allowed to 
remain, at the option of the adversary. [By a 
false move is meant the moving backward, or 
sideways, or on to the wrong-colour square.] 

14. If a player in the act of taking remove 
one of his own men from the board, it cannot 
be replaced, except by consent of the oppo¬ 
nent. 

15. When three or more kings are opposed to 
a weaker force, the game must, when the oppo¬ 
nent gives notice to count, be won within forty 
•moves, or abandoned as drawn. 

16. When two kings are opposed to one, the 
.'game is to be declared drawn, unless the player 
with the stronger force win in twenty moves. 
[From any part of the board two kings can win 
against one in fifteen or sixteen moves.] 

17. Notice must be given of the intention to 
•count the moves. [Twenty or forty, as the case 
may be; one for the combined move of both 
colours.] 

18. When several jneces can be taken in one 
continuous move, no piece may be taken up off 
the board until the move is completed. The 
player failing to take all the men may be huffed. 
JAs in Rule 9.] 

19. When a man arrives at a square in the 
last row on the opposite side of the board, he 
must be immediately 'crowned. But the king 
cannot move till the opposing .player has made 
his move. 


20. Kings can move backward or forward, 
one square at a time only ; and, to take two or 
more pieces in one move, there must be a vacant 
square behind each individual piece. 

21. Disputes are to be decided by an umpire, 
or a majority of the company. 

22. Matches must consist, unless otherwise 
agreed, of an equal number of games. [The 
rules for regulating a match should be deter¬ 
mined and stated in writing. An umpire should 
be appointed.] 

23. During the progress of a game neither 
player is allowed to leave the room, except by 
permission of his opponent. 

24. Pointing over the board, loud talk, or 
any other behaviour likely to annoy or confuse 
an adversary, if persisted in, forfeits the game. 

25. No bystander is allowed to advise a player, 
or interfere with the progress of a game. 

26. A breach of any of the above law’s is 
punishable by the loss of the game, if in the 
opinion of the umpire such breach was inten¬ 
tional. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG PLAYERS. 

Play with better players than yourself. Ob¬ 
serve the openings. 

Look well over the board before making a 
move. 

Never touch a man without moving it. 

Leave off when your mind is fatigued, and 
never persist in playing when you stand but 
small chance of winning. 

Waste no time in considering an inevitable 
move. Take the offered piece without hesitation 
or delay. 

When you are a man ahead, exchange as often 
as you can, but at the same time beware of man- 
traps and spring-guns. 

Abandon a line of play the secret of which is 
discovered by your adversary; and when a piece 
must be lost, make no attempt to retain it. 
Sometimes it is safer to give up a man than to 
defend a weak position. 

Make your kings as quickly as you can. 
Avoid all cramped positions. Back up your men 
in phalanx fashion :— 



and move rather towards the centre than to the 
sides of the board. Be careful not to move out 
your men too soon from the safety of the back 
row. 

Play with your head as well as with your 
fingers. Avoid banter and loud talk. Boast 
not of your victories. Win modestly, and lose 
with good temper. Punctuality is the polite¬ 
ness of kings. Courtesy is the grand charac¬ 
teristic ©f good draught-players. 


To Draughts Correspondents. 

Alfred Jacob.—T he term “mate” is now -generally 
applied to the winning move in Draughts. Try the 
solution again ; it is not difficu v 

J. Edwards, J. Baines, and r. ^oberts. —Correct 
solutions received. 

It. Parker. —By-and-by we shall probably give a short 
description of Polish Draughts, which differs from the 
ordinary game in one important particular. The men 
move backward as well as forward, and the kings have 
the power of going from end to end of the diago¬ 
nals, so long as there is a piece to take. 


CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 

[Continued from page 175.) 

Problem No. 44. 



White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


Diagram illustrating the position of game 
No. 5 {see page 175), after Black’s twenty- 
fifth move 


I BLACK. I 



Solution : — 

26, M fl—f8f 

27, L b4 x f8fi 

28, L fS—d6t 

29, L d6 x e6f 

30, L e6—d6f 

31, M al—elf 

32, M el x e3f 

33, L d6—e6+ 

In many games most of the pieces are taken, 
and the force remaining is either sufficient to 
give checkmate, or if not, then the game is a 
draw. A draw is also produced by perpetual 
check, or by stalemate. When a player is not 
in check, and has no move left, then he is 
stalemated, as in the following position:— 
White, K al, M g2 ; Black, K c8, L c5. White 
plays M c2, Black takes the M with L, and 
White is stalemated. In this position : White, 
K al, P a2 ; Black, K f6, L h7, N e4, P a3, 
h4, whatever Black moves, White remains 
stalemated. Positions on the three kinds of 
draws were given in Vol. I., on pages 288 and 
304, but we will give one more illustration 
of perpetual check in our next column. After 
that the simplest checkmates will be explained. 


To Chess Correspondents. 

J. It. L.—Yes; it is a draw. 

“Philidor.”— Your problems are imperfect, but we 
shall welcome others. 


M n 8 x f8 
Iv eS—d7 
K d7—e8 
K e8—d8 
K d8—e8 
L g5—e3f 
K e8—f7 
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Adventurer.— 1. The Chilian standing army consists 
of 3,000 men, with a national guard of 25,000; the 
navy of ten steam-vessels, manned by 540 men. 
Doubtless during the present war witli Peru this 
number has been increased. 2. To enlist in the 
Chilian army as a private soldier would be madness, 
even if they would accept you. 3. You can only 
obtain a passage such as you speak of on personal 
application to the captains of ships at a seaport—and 
you may apply very many times without success. 

Reader.— 1. To disperse freckles, take one ounce of 
lemon-juice, a quarter of a drachm of powdered 
borax, and half a drachm of sugar ; mix, and let them 
stand a few days in a glass bottle till the liquor is fit 
for use ; then rub it on the hands and face occasion¬ 
ally. 2. You seem to be quite correct about the 
Orient. 

Owen Jones.— 1. If your ears “stick out very much," 
we are afraid there is no remedy ; as you get older, it 
will perhaps not be so noticeable. 2. To make a 
“tipplingcake,”put a sponge-cake into a deep china 
or glass dish ; pour round it some white wines 
(raisin is very suitable), and a wineglassful of brandy. 
Let the cake soak up the wine, and then strew sifted 
sugar over it, and pour in the dish a rich thick 
custard, according to your fancy. 

Nailsea. —To preserve the colour of flowers when 
drying, the greatest care is required in changing the 
papers every second day, which papers ought first to 
be well dried at the fire. In omitting to do this, 
perhaps, lies the secret of your failure. 

W. DICKSON.—1. Your handwriting is admirably 
clear, and quite suitable for the Civil Service. 2. The 
dates of the examinations for boy clerks are adver¬ 
tised in the daily papers from time to time. 

S. W. Dod.—Y ou would probably obtain the informa¬ 
tion you require as to the preliminary Law examina¬ 
tion—for solicitors, that is—at the Law Institution 
in Chancery Lane. 

C. C. C. and Others.—We do not give instructions for 
making such fireworks. Gunpowder is a dangerous 
plaything for amateurs. 

A. E. Jarr ATT. — Protoplasm is derived from the 
Greek words protos and plastos, meaning, the ori¬ 
ginal—the thing first formed. 

C. W. C.—1. The nearest pronunciation of the name 
Cetewayo, is, we believe, Ketchwayo, but it is diffi¬ 
cult for European lip3 to imitate the Zulu click 
2. Liberals are generally supposed to be in favour of 
progressive change in our institutions ; Conservatives 
prefer to conserve things as they are. 

W. S.— 1. Look at the advertisements for servants in the 
daily papers. 2. We cannot suggest any remedy for 
your short stature; as nature framed you, so you will 
remain; but recollect that some of the ‘ world’s 
greatest men have been little men. 

W. T. Allen.—Y ou can get all particulars by apply¬ 
ing to the headquarters of the Royal Artillery at 
Woolwich. 


A Midshipman. —1. Candidates for naval cadetships 
are examined half-yearly, in June and November. 
Their age must not be less than twelve nor more 
than thirteen-and-a-lialf in the July and January 
following. The candidates are required to write 
English correctly and legibly, to read intelligently 
to understand arithmetic, elementary algebra and 
geometry, to translate easy passages from French 
and Latin, and to be versed in Scripture history 
2. Naval cadets have to pay £70 per annum for their 
period of training, but receive a small weekly allow¬ 
ance. 3. A midshipman in the navy ranks -With a 
second lieutenant in the army. The above answers 
will also apply to “ Nei> ” and F. Harvey 


A. E Leaf. - The uniform of naval officers is of two 
kinds-dress and undress. In both, the colour of 
the coat and trousers is blue, and the waistcoat blue 
or white. In hot climates, or on the home station in 
summer, officers may wear white trousers The 
colour of the French naval uniform is much the 


Nimble Softfoot.— The boatswain is a warrant officer 
lie has charge of the boats, sails, rigging etc. am 
calls the men to their duty. 1. “ Larboard " is the left 
hand side of a ship, when a person stands with hi 
face to the head. “ Starboard ” is the right-liam 
side. To avoid confusion, sailors have now to sa' 
port ’ instead of “ larboard.” 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

IX.—Recreation. 

W E have now completed our examination of 
the Essays received in connection with 
the general competition, to which we referred 
incidentally last week, and for which we offered 
time prizes, of One guinea, Fifteen shillings 
and Ten shillings respectively. (See vol °i 
page 528.) * ’ 


Phizes. 

Our award of prizes is as follows : 

First Prize (One guinea) —John S. Redmayne. 
(aged 20 years and 2 months), Woodside, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

Second Prize (Fifteen shillings) — Charles 
Bridges Corley (aged 16f), 24, Barbara 
Street, Barnsbury, N. 

Third Prize (Ten shillings)— George Levitt 
Osborne (aged 12), Methven Villa, Grange- 
over-Sands, Carnforth. 

Certificates. 

Class I. 

Mervyn Lanark Hawkes, Sunderland.— Ellen 
Katharine Cross, Northfleet, near Gravesend.— 
Elizabeth Ann Green, Newent, Gloucestershire.— 
Francis Fred Longman, Knowle, Somerset.— James 
Olugston BAIN, Maybole, Ayrshire, N.B.— Chrys 
MoLLEr, Nottingham.— Jessie Mary Groom, Browns- 
wood Park, N. —David Ward, Junr., Birmingham.— 
William Borlase, Truro, Cornwall. — Harriet 
CLARISSA Easte, Princes Risboro’, Bucks.— Willik 
Anderson, Leith, Scotland.— Rashleigh J. Duncan, 
Brighton.— Florence Buckley, Glossop, near Man¬ 
chester. — Arthur Sendell, Taunton. — William 
Alfred Williams, Neath, Glamorgan. — Frank 
Bernard Crouch, Croydon.-A. E. Donner, Great 
Grimsby.—A. Hughes, S. Norwood, S.E.— William 

R. Way, Tufnel Park, N.W.— Harry G. Wilson, 
Canonbury, N.— William Geo* Northcott, Exeter.— 
Julia Agnes Spilsbury, Holloway, N. — Annie 
Seward, Deptford, S.E.-Adam Aspinall, Hollin- 
wood, near Oldham.— Benjamin Bennett, Sheffield. 
—Robert Bradshaw Batty, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester.— Leonard Remfry, Nightingale Lane, 

S. W.— William Llewellyn Williams, Manchester. 
- James Thomas Grey, Bermondsey, S E.— Joseph 
Henry Preston, Meltham Mills, near Huddersfield.— 
Maria E. Crisp, Norwich.— George Knox Veitcii, 
iNew Wandsworth, S.W.— Layton Henry Lucy, 
Liverpool. —William Ninian Jeffery, Leeds. 

Class II. 

Charles Lewis Baufoot, Newport, Mon.—W. A. 
Simmill. Stoke-on-Trent. —ioseph k. Constantine, 
Bradford, Yorks.— Annie Elizabeth Lyddon, Red- 
land, Bristol-— Arthur J. Fuller, Norwich.— Er¬ 
nest Edward Kellett, Lansdown, near Bath.— 
Thomas C. Moore, Dublin.— Arthur J. Pevensey 
Gill, West Hartlepool.— John Dench ar. Strath view, 
Kirriemuir, N. 13.— Richard Tjios. Temple, Hollo¬ 
way, N.— Ellen Grace Hardwick, Altrincham, 
Cheshire. — Edwin James, Northampton.— Lillian 
Sophia Rowe, Redland, Bristol. — Henry Hudson, 
North Twickenham, Middlesex.— Frank Sykes, Hyde 
Park, W. —Sydnky G. Gark, Dudley. —Edward Ber¬ 
nard Harris, Christ’s Hospital, E.C. — John H. 
Lloyd, Castletown, via Cardiff.— Harry Harvey, 
Hackney.— Samuel Coupe Fox, Sutton-in-Ashfield, 
near Mansfield.— Edward Coggin, Kennington Park, 
S.E. — F. B. Lindsay, Cheltenham.— Thomas Alfred 
Barfoot, Newport, Mon.— Ellen Bailey, Dalston, 
E.— Gomer Price, Ystalyfera, Glamorgan.— George 
Edgar Watts, Fareham, Hants.— Thomas Heywood 
Masters, Didsbury, Manchester.— Samuel McComb, 
Jun., Londonderry.— Henry Robert Okey, Stone- 
house, Gloucestershire.— Ernest George Missing, 
Bermondsey, S.E.—D. McDonald, Bridge of Allan, 
Scotland. -John Turton Westover, Bridgnorth.— 
Robt. R. Meadows, Dorchester.— Charlotte Mary 
Simpson, Burnley, Lancashire.— Walter Henry But¬ 
ler, Bow, E. 

Class III. 

Isabel Harriet Payne, Reading.— Minnie Da¬ 
vies, Swansea.—W. J. Brayden, Armagh.— George 
Neech, Peckham, S.E. —Herbert Hamilton Fox, 
Rochdale.—G. Bray, Lower Norwood, S.E. —Harry 
Vernon Brockman, Newbury, Berks.— Edwin R. 
Wilkinson, Montpelier, Bristol. — Albert- Smith 
Kensal New Town, W.— Fredk. Wm. Hibbard, 
Frelighsburg P., Que., Canada.— Thomas A. Hall, 
Bristol.— Robert Free Lush, St. George’s Square, 
S.W.— Kate de BtffcGH Bruce, Charleville, Co. Cork. 
—W m. Rowland Thomas, Haverfordwest, Pembroke¬ 
shire —Charles Wm. Chapman, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
—Harry T. Pemberton, Kingstown, C. Dublin.— Wm 
Maxwell Bayley, Hampton Wick, Middlesex. 

In number the competitors this time are rather 
beyond the average, and we think, on the whole, 
also in the quality of their productions. 

Clearness has been gainecl by a careful use of 
Webster, Johnson, and others, though some 
competitors—in a spirit of independence—have 
attempted definitions of their own, the result, 
in some cases, being almost ludicrous. Some 
again have attempted to deal with the whole 
subject, while others have taken only one aspect 
of it. Under “ Its History ” many interesting 
facts are mentioned, going back nearly 1,000 
years b.c., and coming onward to the Greek and 
Roman games, which are fully described. 
The bequest by Julius Caesar of his walks and 
grounds in order that the citizens might walk 
abroad and recreate themselves is also quoted. 


Our English sports come in inter alia for a 
fair share of attention—the cruel and barbarous 
practices of bull-baiting and cock-fighting, 
and still more recently dog-figliting, which 
by the happy march of civilisation have 
been put aside for the more refined pursuits of 
cricket, foootball, etc., are alluded to ; and in 
regard to cricket “ Tom Brown ” is instanced as 
claiming it to be an institution rather than a 
game. 

Leaving the general for the particular, the 
pursuits of notable men are recorded. Mr. 
Gladstone delights in felling trees ; Mr. Bright 
is attracted by fishing ; while bicycling lias 
charms for Mr. Lowe. Then come some odd 
examples. Richelieu was wont to jump over 
the chairs and tables of his study with his valet. 
Dr. Johnson used to walk down Fleet Street 
putting down his feet in the centre of the flag¬ 
stones and touching every post on the way. 
Shelley spent some of his leisure in sailing 
paper-boats on the Serpentine ; while Cowper’s 
leisure was divided between glaziers’ work and 
training his pet hares. Louis xviii found di¬ 
version in constructing locks. As regards the- 
variety of sports brought forward by competitors, 
we find indoor and outdoor, summer and winter, 
mental and physical; while the spiritual in recre¬ 
ation is happily not forgotten by some, who 
rightly speak of it as the most important of all. 

The principle enforced by many writers as 
underlying recreation is healthy change : 

“ Absence of occupation is not rest; 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.” 

So that the brain worker should “recreate ” 
by using his hands, and vice versa. As to the 
amount of recreation needful, that must largely 
depend upon constitution and the necessities of 
particular cases. It is not forgotten that “ only 
the toilers know the sweetness of rest; ” the 
definition given by many competitors—“Re¬ 
freshment after toil ’’—marking the latter as a 
sin6 qua non. 

Of the necessity and advantage of recreation 
also much has been written. The well-known 
story told alike of St. John and JEsop is freely 
quoted. Found playing with a tame partridge- 
by a hunter, who expressed surprise, ASsop 
noticed that the hunter carried an unstrung 
bow in his hand, and at once asked the reason 
of the. bow being thus carried. “ In order to 
retain its elasticity,” was the reply. “ And for 
the same reason do I play with this partridge,” 
said the sage. 

The physical advantage of recreation is illus¬ 
trated by the reputed saying of the Iron Duke, 
that “The Battle of Waterloo was won in Eton 
playground. ” 

Many of the writers have displayed much dis¬ 
crimination in dealing with the theme,—such 
as the distinction between recreation and amuse¬ 
ment ; also the use and abuse of the former,, 
a clear line being drawn where the direction tends- 
to overstep the limits of propriety and religion. 
Said Bishop Hall : “ Recreation is intended to 
the mind what whetting is to the scythe, to 
sharpen the edge of it, which would otherwise 
become dull and blunt. He therefore who 
spends his whole time in recreation is ever 
whetting, never mowing; his grass may grow 
and his seed starve ; as c’ontrarily, he that always 
toils and never recreates is ever mowing, never 
whetting, labouring much to little purpose. As 
good no scythe as no edge. Then only doth the 
work go forward when the scythe is so seasonably 
and moderately whetted that it may cut, and so 
cut that it may have the help of the sharpen¬ 
ing-” 

We trust the recreations of the competitors 
may be still further enhanced in value, as the 
result of their thoughtful meditation upon the 
subject. If it be true, as so many remind us, 
that “change recreates,” may they use their 
leisure in such occupations as shall produce not 
only “ mens sana in corpore sano,” but increase 
their store of useful knowledge as well as afford 
the opportunity of doing good to others. 

We are now busily engaged on the Tourna¬ 
ment Competition, and hope in a week or two. 
to be able to publish our award. 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 

A TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD 

By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Lifeboat“Post Haste ” etc. 


CHAPTER XVI.—WINKLE MANX AND OLD LIZ 
GET INTO TROUBLE. 

A t tlie parsonage, before the storm bad 
fairly begun, the canoe party was 
thought of with considerable anxiety, for 
Mrs. Cockran knew how frail the craft was 
in which her husband had embarked, and 
among the sixty-three persons who had 
taken refuge with her not one was capable 
of taking command of the rest in a case of 
emergency. Great, therefore, was her 
satisfaction when Herr Winklemann ap¬ 
peared in his canoe, with a request for a 
barrel of flour. 



Old Liz observes the Situation 
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“ You shall have one,” said Mrs. Coch¬ 
ran, “ and anything else you may require; 
hut pray do not leave me to-night. I can 
give you a comfortable bed, and.will let 
you go the moment my husband returns. 

I fully expect him this evening.” 

“Madam,” answered the gallant Win- 
klemann, with a perplexed look, “you is 
vere goot, bot do gale vill be rise qvickly, 
an’ I dares riot leaf mine moder vidout 
protection.” 

“ Oh! but just stay for an hour or two,” 
entreated Mrs. Cockran, “and show the 
people how to go on with the stage. 
Perhaps my husband may return sooner 
than we expect. Perhaps the storm may 
not come on; many such threatenings, 
you know, come to nothing.” 

Winklemann looked anxiously up at the 
sky and shook his head, but the entreaties 
of the lady prevailed. The good-natured 
German consented to remain for a “ ver 
leetle ” time, and at once set about urging 
on and directing the erection of the stage. 
This stage was planned to be a substantial 
platform about thirty feet square, sup¬ 
ported on posts firmly driven. into the 
ground, so that the water might pass 
freely under it. In the event of the par¬ 
sonage becoming untenable it would form 
a refuge of comparative safety. 

It was while Winklemann was busily 
engaged on the stage that the storm broke 
forth which compelled the clergyman to 
spend the night on the islet, as already 
described. Of course the storm also forced 
Winklemann to remain at the station. 
But that impulsive youth’s regard for his 
moder would not permit of his giving in 
without a struggle. When he saw that 
the gale increased rapidly, he resolved to 
start off without delay. He launched his 
canoe; a half-breed in his employment 
managed the bow-paddle, but they found 
that their united strength was insufficient 
to drive the craft more than a hundred 
yard s against wind and waves. Returning 
to the station, Winklemann engaged two 
additional men to aid him, but the in¬ 
creasing gale neutralised the extra force. 
After a vain struggle the canoe was hurled 
back on the knoll, a wave caught the bow, 
overturned it, and threw the men into 
the water at the very door of the par¬ 
sonage. 

The canoe was partially broken. Time 
was required to repair it. Time also gave 
the gale opportunity to gather power, and 
thus the chafing German was compelled to 
spend the night at the station. 

Meanwhile, those whom he had left 
behind him spent a terrible night, but the 
brunt of the trouble fell upon old Liz. 

Poor old Liz ! She was a squat piece of 
indomitable energy ; utterly regardless of 
herself, and earnestly solicitous about 
every one else. 

When the storm commenced, her dwell¬ 
ing had begun to show symptoms of insta¬ 
bility. This fact she carefully concealed from 
Daddy and old Mrs. Winklemann, who 
remained in their respective chairs smiling 
at each other, for both were accustomed to 
good treatment from their children, and 
regarded life in general from a sunny point 
of view. They knew that something very 
unusual was going on, but the old frau 
said—or thought—to herself, “My boy 
will look after me ! ” while Daddy said, or 
thought, “Liz knows all about it.” Happy 
trustful spirits! Enviable pair! 

Having informed the pair that she was 
going away for a minute or two tq look 
after something outside, old Liz left them. 
She found herself up to the knees in water, 


of course, the moment she passed the door¬ 
way. From an outhouse she procured a 
strong rope. This she fastened to a large 
iron ring in the side of the hut, and at¬ 
tached the other end to a thick tree whose 
branches overshadowed it. Even during 
the brief time she was thus engaged, the 
flood increased so rapidly, and the rising 
wind blew so wildly, that the poor creature 
was almost carried off her short legs. But 
old Liz had a powerful will, and was 
strong-hearted. Having accomplished her 
object—and lost for ever her frilled cap in 
so doing—she struggled back towards the 
door of the hut. A passing billet of fire¬ 
wood tripped her up and sent her headlong 
into the flood. She disappeared, but 
emerged instantly, with glaring . eyes, 
gasping mouth, and streaming hair. A 
resolute rush brought her to the doorstep ; 
she seized the door-post, and was saved. 

“ Hech! but it’s an awfu’ time,” gasped 
old Liz, as she wrung the water from her 
garments. “ Coinin’, Daddy! I’ll be there 
this meenit. I’ve gotten mysel’ a w'ee 
wat.” 

“Wliat’s wrang?” asked Daddy, in a 
feeble voice, as liis ancient daughter en¬ 
tered. 

“It’s only a bit spate, Daddy. The 
hoose is a’maist soomin’, but ye’ve nae 
need to fear.” 

“I’m no’ feard, Liz. "What wad I be 
feard o’ whan ye’re there ? ” 

“ Ver is mine boy P ” demanded old Mrs. 
Winklemann, looking round. 

“ He’s gaen to the kirk for floor. Ne'er 
fash yer heed aboot ’im. He’ll be back 
afore lang.” 

The old woman seemed content, though 
she did not understand a word of Liz’s 
Scotch. 

“ Bless mine boy,” she said, with a mild 
smile at Daddy, wffio replied with an 
amiable nod. 

But this state of comparative comfort 
did not last long. In half an hour the 
water came over the threshold of the door 
and flooded the floor. Fortunately the old 
couple had their feet on wooden stools and 
thus escaped the first rush, but old Liz 
now felt that something must be done to 
keep them dry. There was a low table in 
the room. She dragged it out and placed 
it between the couple, who smiled, under 
the impression, no doubt, that they were 
about to have their evening meal. 

“ Daddy, I’m gawin’ to pit yers leg on 
the table. It’ll be mair comfortabler, an’ll 
keep ye oot o’ the wat.” 

Daddy submitted with a good grace, and 
felt more easy than usual, the table being 
very little higher than his chair. Mrs. 
Winklemann was equally submissive and 
pleased. Covering the two pair of legs 
with a blanket, old Liz produced some 
bread and cheese, and served out rations 
thereof to keep their minds engaged. She 
plumed herself not a little on the success of 
the table-and-legs device, but as the water 
rose rapidly she became anxious again, 
though not for herself. She waded about 
the hut with supreme indifference to the 
condition of her own lower limbs. At last 
she mounted upon the bed and watched, 
as the water rose inch by inch on the legs 
of the two chairs. 

“ What luull I do whan it gimps them ? ” 
she muttered, experiencing that deep feel¬ 
ing of anticipation with which one might 
watch the gradual approach of fire to gun¬ 
powder. 

The objects of her solicitude snored plea¬ 
santly in concert. 

“it'll kill them wi’ the cauld, to say 


naething o’ the start,” continued the old 
woman, with deepening—almost desperate 
—anxiety. “ Oh, man, man, what for did 
ye leave us ! ” 

This apostrophe was addressed to the 
absent Winklemann. 

One iricli more—five minutes longer—- 
and the flood would reach the bodies of 
the old couple. Liz looked round wildly 
for some modo of delivering them, but 
looked in vain. Even if her strength had 
been adequate, there was no higher object 
in the room to which she could have lifted 
them. The bed, being a truckle one, and 
lower than the chairs, was already sub¬ 
merged, and old Liz herself was coolly, if 
not calmly, seated in two inches of water. 

At the very last moment deliverance came 
in an unexpected manner. There was a 
slight vibration in the timbers of the hut, 
then a sliding of the whole edifice. This 
was followed by a snap and a jolt: the 
ring-bolt or the rope had gone, and old 
Liz might, with perfect propriety, have 
exclaimed, in the words of the sea song, 

“ I’m afloat! I’m afloat! and the Rover is 
free!” 

For one moment her heart failed; she 
had read of Noah’s Ark, but had npver 
quite believed in the stability of that man¬ 
sion. Her want of faith was now rebuked, 
for the old hut floated admirably—as sea¬ 
men might say—on an even keel. True, sit 
committed a violent assault on a tree a l t 
starting, which sent it spinning round, antli 
went crashing through a mass of drowned 
bushes, which rendered it again steady; \ 
but these mishaps only served to prove the \ 
seaworthiness of her ark, and in a few \ 
minutes the brave little woman revived. 1 
Splashing off the bed and spluttering ] 
across the room, she tried to open the | 
door with a view to see what had happened 
and whither they were bound, for the two 
windows of the mansion were useless in 
this respect, being fitted with parchment 
instead of glass. .But the door was fast, 
and refused to open. 

“ We’ll aw’ be lost! ” exclaimed Daddy, 
in alarm, for he had been awakened by the 
shock against the tree, and was now 
slightly alive to their danger. 

“Yer is mine boy ? ” asked the old frau, 
in a whimpering voice. 

“Nae fear o’ ee,” said Liz, in a sooth¬ 
ing tone. “ Him that saved Noah can save 
us.” 

“Open the door an’ see where we are, 
lassie,” said the old man. 

“ It’ll no’ open, Daddy.” 

“ Try the wundy, then.” 

“ I’m sweer’d to break the wundy,” said 
Liz. “ Losh, man! I’ll try the lum.” 

The chimney, to which old Liz referred, 
was capacious enough to admit a larger 
frame than hers. Moreover, it was a short 
one, and the fire* had long ago been 
drowned out. With the enthusiasm of an 
explorer, the little woman . stooped and 
entered the fire-place. She felt about in¬ 
side for a few moments, and in doing so 
brought down an enormous quantity of 
soot. Immediately there was a tremendous 
coughing in the chimney. 

“Lassie! lassie! come oot. Ye'll be 
chokit,” cried Daddy, in alarm. 

“ Hoots ! man, baud yer gab,” was the 
polite reply. 

Liz was not to be easily turned from her 
purpose. Raising one leg up she found a 
crevice for her right foot, and the aged 
couple beheld the old creature, for tho first 
time, in the attitude of a danseuse —stand¬ 
ing on one toe. Next moment the re¬ 
maining leg went up, and she disappeared 
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fioiii view. If there had been any one 
outside, the old woman would have been 
seen, two minutes later, to emerge from 
dhe chimney - top with the conven¬ 
tional aspect of a demon—as black as a 
• choking like a chimpanzee 

with influenza, and her hair blowing freely 
in the ’wind. Only those who have intelli¬ 
gently studied the appearance of chimney¬ 
sweeps can form a proper idea of her 
appearance, especially when she recovered 
breath and smiled, as she thought of her 
peculiar position. 

But that position was one which would 
have damped the courage of any one except 
old Liz. The storm was begining to grow 
furious; the sun, which had already set, 
was tinging the black and threatening 
clouds with dingy red. Far as the eye 
could reach the once green prairie presented 
an angry sea, whose inky waves were 
crested and flecked with foam, and the 
current was drifting the hut away into the 
abyss of blackness that seemed to gape on 
the horizon. 

“What see ye, Liz?” cried Daddy, 
bending a little, so as to send his voice up 
the chimney. 

“I see naethin’ but watter; waiter 
everywhere,” said Liz, unconsciously 
quoting the Ancient Mariner, and bending 
so as to send her reply down. She did 
more—she lost her balance, and sent her¬ 
self down to the bottom of the chimney, 
where she arrived in a sitting posture with 
a flop, perhaps we should say a squash, 
seeing that she alighted in water, which 
squirted violently all over her sooty per¬ 
son. * * 

This sudden reappearance astonished the 
aged couple almost more than it surprised 
Liz herself, for she could not see herself as 
they saw her. 

“ Hech ! but that tvas a klyte ; but ne’er 
heed, Daddy. I’m nane the waur. Eh! 
but I’ll ha’e to clean mysel’,” said old Liz, 
rising slowly and going straight to a corner 
^cupboard, whence she took a slab of soap, 
and began to apply it vigorously—using 
the entire room, so to speak, as a wash-tub! 
The result was unsatisfactory; beginning 
the process as a pure black, she only ended 
it a3 an impure mulatto, but she was 
content, and immediately after set herself 
to fasten the aged pair more securely in 
their chairs, and to arrange their limbs 
more comfortably on the table; after that 
she lighted a candle and sat down on the 
sloppy bed to watch. 

Thus that household spent the night, 
rocked, as it were, on the cradle of the 
deep. 

At daylight, Herr Winklemann rose 
from his sleepless couch at the parsonage, 
und, finding that the wind had moderated, 
launched his canoe; he left the mission 
station just an hour before Mr. Cockran 
returned to it. 

Anxious was the heart of the poor youth 
as he wielded the paddle that morning, and 
many were the muttered remarks which he 
made to himself, in German, as he urged 
the canoe against wind and current. As he 
neared home his fears increased. On reach¬ 
ing a certain part from which he had been 
wont to descry the chimney of old Liz’s hut, 
he perceived that the familiar object was 
gone, and uttered a mighty roar of horror. 

The half-breed in the bow ceased 
paddling, and looked back in alarm. 

“ Git on, you brute ! ” shouted Winkle- 
mann, at the same time exerting his great 
strength as though he meant to urge the 
-light craft out of the water into the air. 

A few minutes more and they swept 


round into the space where the hut had 
once stood. There was nothing left but 
the bit of rope that had been made fast to 
the ring-bolt. Poor Winklemann let his 
paddle dro]3 and sank almost double with 
his face in his hands. 

“Mine moder,” was all he could say, as 
he groaned heavily. In a few seconds he 
recovered witn a start and bade the man 
in the bow paddle for his life ' 

Winklemann, of course, knew that the 
house must have floated downwards with 
the current, if it liad not been utterlv 
overwhelmed. He directed his search ac¬ 
cordingly, but the breadth of land now 
covered by the flood caused the currents to 
vary in an uncertain manner, as every 
ridge, or knoll, or hollow in the plains 
modified them. Still, there could be only 
one general direction. After a few minutes 
of anxious reflection the bereaved man 
resolved to keep by the main current of 
the river. . He was unfortunate in this, for 
the hut, in commencing its adventurous 
career, had gone off in the direction of the 
plains. All day he and his companion 
paddled about in search of the lost family, 
but in vain. At night they were forced to 
return to the parsonage for a little food 
and rest so as to fit them for a renewal of 
the search on the following morning. 

At the mission station they found Mr. 
Cockran, with his wife and forty of his 
people, established on the stage. Early in 
the day the water had burst into the par¬ 
sonage, and soon stood a foot deep on the 
floor, so that the pastor deemed it high 
time to forsake it and take to the last re¬ 
fuge. It was a crowded stage, and great 
was the anxiety of many of the mothers 
upon it lest their little ones should be 
thrust over the edge into the water. Ho 
such anxiety troubled the little ones them¬ 
selves. With that freedom from care which 
is them high privilege, they even gambolled 
on the brink of destruction ! 

Hext day was the Sabbath. To go to 
church was impossible. There were three 
and a half feet of water in that building. 
The day was fine, however, and sunny. 
The pastor, therefore, had service on the 
stage, and, being an earnest, intelligent 
man, he made good use of the floods, and 
the peculiarity of their circumstances, to 
illustrate and enforce his discourse. 

Long before the hour of worship had 
arrived, however, poor Wiioklemann went 
off in his canoe, and spent the whole of 
that day as he spent several succeeding 
days—in anxious, diligent, hopeful, but 
finally despairing search for his lost old 
moder. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OE ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne, 
chapter xin.— continued . 

S if summoned by a spell, every one was 
on deck in an instant: Mrs. Weldon, 
sanguine of a speedy end to the general 
anxiety; little Jack, gratified at a new 
object of curiosity; Cousin Benedict, 
already scenting a new field for entomologi¬ 
cal investigation; old Nan; and the negroes, 
eager to set foot upon American soil; all, 
with the exception of Negoro, all were on 
deck; but the cook did not stir from his 
solitude, or betray any sympathy with the 
general excitement. 


Whatever hesitation there might be at 
nrst soon passed away ; one after another 
soon distinguished the shore they were 
approaching, and in half an hour there was 
no room for the most sceptical to doubt that 
Dick was right. There was land not far 
ahead. 

A few miles to the east there was a long 
low-lying coast ; the chain of the Andes 
ought to be visible; but it was obscured, 
of course, by the intervening clouds. 

xhe Pilgrim bore down rapidly towards 
i/he land, and in a short time its configura¬ 
tion could bo plainly made out. Towards 
tue north-east the coast terminated in a 
headland of moderate height sheltering a 
kind of roadstead; on the south-east it 
stretched out in a long narrow tongue. 
The Andes were still wanting to the scene ; 
they must be somewhere in the background; 
but at present, strange to say, there was 
only a succession of low cliffs with some 
trees standing out against the sky. No 
human habitation, no harbour, not even an 
indication of a river-mouth, could anywhere 
be seen. 

The wind remained brisk, and the 
schooner was driving directly towards the 
land, with sails shortened as seemed 
desirable; but Dick realised to himself the 
fact that he was utterly incapable of alter¬ 
ing her course. . With eager eyes he scru¬ 
tinised his situation. Straight ahead wa 3 a 
reef, over which the waves were curling, 
and aroimd which the surf must be tre¬ 
mendous. It could hardly be more than a 
mile away. The wind seemed brisker than 
before. 

After gazingawhile, Dick seemed to have 
come to a sudden resolution. He went 
quickly aft and took the helm. He had 
seen a little cove, and had made up his 
mind that he would try and make his way 
into it. He did not speak a word; he 
knew the difficulty of the task he had 
undertaken; he was aware from the white 
foam that there was shallow water on 
either hand ; but he kept the secret of the 
peril to himself, and sought no counsel in 
coming to his fixed resolve. 

Dingo had been trotting up and down 
the deck. All at once he bounded to the 
fore, and broke out into a piteous howl. 

It roused Dick from his anxious cogita¬ 
tions. Was it possible that the animal 
recognised the coast? It almost seemed 
as if it brought back some painful associa¬ 
tions. 

The howling of the dog had manifestly 
attracted Negoro\s attention; the man 
emerged from his cabin, and, regardless of 
the dog, stood close to the netting; but 
although he gazed at the surf it did not 
seem to occasion him any alarm. Mrs. 
Weldon, -who was watching him, fancied 
she saw a flush rise to his facp, which 
involuntarily suggested the thought to her 
mind that Negoro had seen the place 
before. 

Either she had no time or no wish to 
express what had struck her, for she did 
not mention it to Dick, who, at that 
moment left the helm and came and stood 
beside her. 

Dick looked as if he were taking a 
lingering farewell of the cove past which 
they were being carried beyond his power 
to help. 

In a few moments he turned round to 
Mrs. Weldon, and said quietly, 

“Mrs. Weldon, I am disappointed. X 
hoped to get the schooner into yonder 
cove, but there is no chance now; if 
nothing is done in half an hour she will be 
upon that reef, x have but one alternative 
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left. I must run her aground. It will be 
utter destruction to the ship, but there is 
no choice. Your safety is the first and 
paramount consideration.” 

“Do you mean that there is no other 
course to be taken, Dick P ” 

“ None whatever,” said Dick, decidedly. 
“ It must be as you will,” she said. 
Forthwith ensued the agitating prepara¬ 
tions for stranding. Mrs. Weldon, Jack, 
Cousin Benedict, and Nan were provided 
with life-belts, while Dick and the negroes 
made themselves ready for being dashed 
into the waves. Every precaution that 
the emergency admitted was duly taken. 


upon the underlying rock. Presently a 
change of colour in the water was ob¬ 
served ; it revealed a passage between the 
rocks. Dick gave the wheel a turn; he 
saw the chance of getting aground nearer 
to the shore than he had dared to hope, 
and he made the most of it. He steered 
the schooner right into the narrow channel; 
the sea was furious, and dashed vehemently 
; upon the crags on either hand. 

“ Now, my lads ! ” he cried to his crew, 
j “ now’s your time; out with your oil! let 
it run! ” 

i Ready for the order, the negroes poured 
out the oil, and the raging waters were 




‘The Sea dashed vehemently upon the Crags on either hand.” 


Mrs. Weldon was entrusted to the special 
charge of Hercules; Dick made himself 
responsible for doing all he could for little 
Jack; Cousin Benedict, who was tolerably 
calm, was handed over to Bat and Austin, 
while Actaeon promised to look after Nan. 
Negoro’s nonchalance implied that he was 
quite capable of shifting for himself. 

Dick had the forethought also to order 
about a dozen barrels of their cargo to be 
brought in front, so that when the Pilgrim 
struck the oil escaping and floating on the 
waves would temporarily lull their fury, 
and make smoother wader for the passage 
of the ship. 

After satisfying himself that there was 
no other measure to be taken to ameliorate 
fhe peril, Dick Sands returned to the helm. 
The schooner was all but upon the reef, and 
only a few cables’ length from the shore; 
her starboard quarter indeed was already 
bathed in the seething foam, and any 
instant the keel might be expected to grate 


stilled as if by magic. A few moments 
more and perchance they would rage more 
vehemently than ever. But for the instant 
they were lulled. 

The Pilgrim, meanwhile, had glided 
onwards, and made dead for the adjacent 
shore. There was a sudden shock. Caught 
by an enormous wave, the schooner had 
been hurled aground; her masts had 
fallen, fortunately without injury to 
any one on board. But the vessel had 
parted amidships, and was foundering; 
the water was rushing irresistibly into the 
hold. 

The shore, however, was not half a 
cable’s length away; there was a low, 
dark ridge of rocks that was united to the 
beach ; it afforded ample means of rescue, 
and in less than ten minutes the Pilgrim’s 
captain, crew, and passengers were all 
landed, with their lives, at the foot of the 
overhanging cliff. 

(To be continued.) 


SOME WOLF STORIES. 

I. —CHASED BY WOLVES IN AMERICA. 

rtnffirrrrn Bv Geobge 

Dudley Lawson. 

ome forty years agc» 
the northern part of 
the State of New 
York was very 
sparsely settled. In 
one of the remote 
counties, which for 
name’s sake we will call 
Macv County, a stout¬ 
hearted settler, named Devins, 
posted himself beyond the 
borders of civilisation, and 
hewed for himself and his little 
family a home in the heart of 
a forest that extended all the 
way from Lake Champlain to 
the border of Lake Ontario. 
His nearest neighbour was six 
miles away, and the nearest 
town nearly twenty ; but the 
Devinses were so happy and 
contented that the absence of 
company gave them no concern. 

It was a splendid place to live in. In summer 
the eye ranged from the slope where the sturdy 
pioneer had built his house over miles and miles: 
of waving beech and maple woods, away to the. 
dark line of pines on the high ground that formed 
the horizon. In the valley below, Otter Creek, 
a tributary of the St. Lawrence, wound its. 
sparkling way northward. When Autumn, 
painted the scene in brilliant hues, and it lay 
glowing under the crimson light of October 
sunsets, the dullest observer could not restrain 
bursts of admiration. 

Mr. Devi ns’s first attack on the stubborn- 
forest had been over the brow of the hill, some- 
four miles nearer Owenton, but his house was 
burned down before he had taken his family 
there from Albany. He had regretted that he- 
had not “pitched his tent” on the slope of 
Otter Creek; so now he began with renewed, 
energy his second home, in which the closing in. 
of the winter of 1839 found him. He had sixty 
acres of rich soil under cultivation at the time of 
which we are to speak, his right-hand man being, 
his son Allan, a rugged, handsome, intelligent, 
boy of sixteen. 

The winter of ’39 was a terrible one ; snow set 
in before the end of November, and, even in the 
open country, lay upon the ground until the 
beginning of April, while in the recesses of the 
forest it was found as late as the middle of June. 
There was great distress among the settlers out¬ 
side of the bounds of civilisation, to whom the 
deep snow was an impassable barrier. The. 
Devinses neither saw nor heard from their 
nearest neighbours from the first of December 
till near the beginning of February, when a. 
crust was formed upon the snow sufficiently firm 
to bear the weight of a man, and a friendly 
Cayuga Indian brought them news of how badly 
their neighbours fared. 

Mr. Devins -was especially touched by the 
bad case of his friend Will Inman, who lived 
on the nearest farm. The poor man lay ill of a-, 
fever; Mrs. Inman was dead and temporarily 
buried, until her body could be removed to the 
cemetery in Owenton, and all the care of the 
family devolved upon Esther, his daughter, 
fourteen years old. After a short consultation, 
the next morning breaking bright and clear,, 
though very cold, it was determined to allow 
Allan to go over the hill to Inman’s, bearing 
medicine, tea, and other little necessaries for the- 
family. He was impressively warned to begin 
his return at so early an hour that he might 
reach home before the short day’s end, especially 
because of the danger from wild animals. The 
severity of the winter had made the wolves more 
venturesome and dangerous than they had been, 
for many years. Mr. Devins had lost several 
sheep and hogs, and deemed it unsafe for any of 








































his family to be caught far from the house at 
night. 

Allan armed himself with his light rifle, put 
some biscuits and cold meat in a pouch strapped 
to his waist, mounted one of the strong farm- 
horses, and set out on his journey. The road 
through the forest was better than he expected 
to find it, as the snow had been drifted oft'; but at 
the turns, and in the thickest part of the wood, 
his horse floundered through drifts more than 
breast high ; and more than once Allan had to 
dismount and beat a path ahead. ? Therefore, 
he did not reach Inman’s till two o’clock, and, 
by the time he had helped Esther about herwork, 
.assisted her young brother to get in a good supply 
■of wood, and made things more comfortable for 
the invalid, it was almost sundown. He stoutly 
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more ; and in a moment the road behind him 
was full of wolves, open-mouthed and in keen 
chase. Their yells now seemed notes of exulta¬ 
tion, for the leader of the pack—the strongest, 
fleetest, hungriest one among them—was within 
a dozen yards of Allan, who was now riding 
faster than ever old Bob had gone before, or 
ever would go again. Excitement made. the 
lad’s blood boil in his veins, and he determined 
to show fight. The moon had risen, and the 
scene was almost as light as day.. Now.he 
could count the crowding host of his enemies, 
and just as he broke from the forest road into 
the old clearing, he turned in his saddle and 
fired. The foremost of the pack rolled over and 
over ; the rest gathered around and tore their 
leader in pieces. 
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been burned down nine years before ! The 
cellar was fulTof snow, except at the corner 
roofed over by the fallen logs, and-Allan, burst¬ 
ing through the snow into the empty corner, 
was as secure from the wolves ns though seated 
by his father’s fireside. It was not nearly as 
cold in there as outside, and he found a dry 
spot upon which he lay down to think. 

He was in no danger of freezing to death, his 
food would keep him from starvation a week at 
least, and Allan concluded that, with the first 
glimpse of dawn, his father would be in search 
of him, and, following the tracks, find old Bob’s 
bones, and quickly rescue him from his predica¬ 
ment. He reasoned wisely enough, but. the 
elements were against him. Before sunrise a 
furious storm of wind and snow had completely 



refused to wait for supper, declaring that the 
luncheon still in his pouch, would serve, and 
.started just as the short twilight came on. He 
was a brave lad, and, with no thought of pent, 
went off, kissing his hand gaily to Esther. 

It took him an hour to traverse the first three 
miles, and then he came.to a stretch of compa¬ 
ratively bare ground leading through his father s 
old clearing, and almost to the top of the lull ( 
at the back of Mr. Devins’s house. He was just i 
urgincr old Bob into a trot, when a long, clear 
howl broke upon his ear ; then another and 
.-another answered from east and south. He knew 
what that meant. It was the cry of the advance- 
,-guard of a pack of wolves. 

The howling sounded near, and came swiltiy 
nearer, as though the wolves had found Ins 
tracks and scented their prey. Old Bob trem¬ 
bled in every limb, and seemed powerless to 
move. Allan realised' that he could not, before 
dark, reach home through the drifts ahead, and 
the increasing cold of the advancing night 
would render a refuge in a tree-top probably as 
deadly as an encounter with the pack. 

Presently there came a cry, shriller and 
sharper than before, and Allan, looking back, 
; sa\v a great, lean, hungry grey wolf burst from 
.the underbrush into the road, followed by dozens 


By the time they resumed the chase, Allan 
as a hundred yards ahead with his lille loaded, 
[e determined to make a running fight of it to 
re hill, where he rvas sure of meeting his 
Lther, or could take to a tree and shoot until 
elp came. This had hardly flashed tlnough 
is brain when, right ahead of him, a detach- 
lent of the pack sprang into the road and 
nswered with double yells the cries of the rest 
omino- up behind. The horse wheeled suddenly, 
lmost unseating Allan, and dashed across the 
learing towards the wood ; but he had not 
aken a dozen bounds when a wolf sprang upon 
lim. Old Bob reared and fell, pitching Allan 
Learly twenty feet ahead, and was covered with 
solves before he could regain his footing, ifiat 
ras the last of poor old Bob. 

But Allan! What of him? When he recovered 
rom the effects of the shock, he found himself 
iver head and ears in snow. He had no idea 
vhere he was, but struggled and plunged in vain 
mdeavours to extricate himself, until at last he 
jroke into a space that was clear of snow, but 
lark as Erebus, damp and close. Feeling about 
[iim he discovered over his head logs resting 
slantingly against the upper edge of a pit, and 
then he knew that he was m the cellar, of the 
old house his father had built,, and which had 


obliterated every trace of horse, rider, and 
wolves. 

At home, as the night wore on, the anxiety of 
the family had increased. While they were 
wa’tching the gathering storm, they heard the 
long, dismal howl of the wolves coming over 
the hill. The chill of fear that they should 
never see the boy again settled down upon, all 
their hearts, until the house was as dreary with¬ 
in as the winter waste and gloomy forest were 
without. 

Meanwhile the brave youtli was sound asleep, 
dreaming as peacefully as though snugly resting 
with his brother in his warm bed at home. He 
slumbered on unconscious of the raging storm 
■without, and did not awake until late the next 
forenoon. It took him several seconds to realise 
where he was and how he came there, but gra¬ 
dually he remembered his ride for life, the tail¬ 
ing of his horse, his struggle in the snow, and 
his breaking into the protected space where he 
lay. 

The storm lasted all day and far into the suc¬ 
ceeding night. Allan ate slightly, quenched his 
thirst with a few drops of water obtained by 
melting snow in the palm of his hand, and began 
casting about for means to get out. He soon 
found that to dig his way up through the mass 
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of snow that filled the cellar was beyond his 
powers. If lie could have made a succession of 
lootholds, the task would have been easy; but 
all his efforts only tended to fill his retreat, 
without bringing him nearer the air. As soon 
as he saw this ho gave himself up to calmlv 
waiting for help from without. 

The second morning of his imprisonment broke 
clear and cheerful, and Mr. Devins set out to 
search for traces of his boy. He visited the 
Inmans,, and learned the particulars of Allan’s 
stay and departure, then mournfully turned his 
face homeward, his heart filled with despair. 
When lie emerged from the forest into the 
clearing he met the Indian who had visited him 
a few days before, and lie told the red man of 
Allan s loss. The Indian stood a moment in 
deep thought, and then asked, 

Ho horse, no boy back there ? ” pointing* to 
the road just traversed by Mr. Devins. 

“ Ho. I have looked carefully, and if there 
had been a trace left by the recent storm I 
should have detected it.” 

“ Ugh • Well, me come over the hill * 
nothing that way either ; then they here.” 

“ Why do you think so ? ” 

“Ahl me know wolves. When Allan come 
to this -place they ahead ; horse turn ; wolves 
caught em this side woods; we look there,” 
and Tayenothonto pointed to the very course 
taken by .the horse and rider. 

It so happened when Allan was thrown from 
the horse,s back that his rifle flew from his hand 
and struck, muzzle down, in a hollow stump 
where, embedded in the snow, it stood like a 
sign to mark the scene of the last struggle of 
the lost boy. The shot/ had whitened^all its 
hither side. When the Indian came abreast of 
it, he cried, 

! 1 Told you so ! See ! Allan’s gun ! And 
here‘rest of ’em,” pointing to the "little heap 
over the ruins of the old cabin. 

Kicking the snow hastily aside, the Indian 
examined the ground carefully a moment, and 
then said, “Lo, only horse ; Allan farther 
on.” 

The Indian, with head bent down, walked 
quickly forward, threw up his arms, and dis¬ 
appeared. He had stepped over the clean edo- e 
of the cellar, and sunk exactly as Allan had. A 
few desperate plunges sufficed to take the strong 
Indian through the intervening snow and into 
the protected corner where Allan, just rousiim 
from his second sleep, sat bolt upright. The 
Indian’s coming disturbed the snow, so that a 
glimmer of light penetrated into'the dark snace. 
Allan supposed a wolf had found its way clown 
there, and hastily drew his large knife, bracing 
himself for an encounter. 

The Indian sputtered, thrashed about to clear 
himself from the snow, and in doing so rapped 
Ins head smartly against the low ceiling of lo^s 
“ Waugh! waugh!” exclaimed he; “t°oo 
much low ; Indian break ’em head ; look out.” 

Allan instantly recognised the voice of the 
Indian, his comrade on many a fishing and hunt¬ 
ing tour. 

“Tayenothonto!-” he cried. “Dear old 
fellow, who would have thought of yon finding 
me!” * ° 

The Indian quietly replied, 

“ Tayenothonto no find ; come like waterfall • 
couldn’t help his self.” 

A very fewminutes sufficed to put both on the 
surface again, where Allan was received “like 
one come from the dead,” and closely folded in 
his father’s arms. Oh, the joy of that embrace ! 
The past grief and suffering were forgotten in 
the bliss of that moment. 

The Indian had to return with the happv 
father and son to their home, where he was 
hailed as Allans rescuer, and enjoyed to the 
full a share of the festivities. 

In after years Allan married Esther Inman 
and now, by the fireside in winter, he tells his 
grandchildren of his escape from the wolves and 
the little ones never tire of petting their faith¬ 
ful old Tayenothonto. 

ir.—THE WOLVES OF THE ARDENNES. 

Oui illustration refers to a region far nearer 
home, the Eorest of the Ardennes. When the 


winter is long and severe, as it was in 1S78-79, 
and threatens to he this year, the wolves get 
starved out of the mountains of Jura and the 
Forest of the Ardennes and go roving even as far 
as Brittany, Hormandy, and Picardy. ProwJiim 
in the woods and forests, they cause great 
terror and devastation amongst people" and 
cattle. Sometimes children fall victims to their 
voracity. “ I remember,” says M. Laby, to 
whom we are indebted for this sketch, “ in a 
village, a woman left for a few minutes her room 
where a baby was lying ; she neglected to close 
the door, and when she returned the child was 
gone. She rushed out and saw a wolf running 
away with her child. Her screams attracted the 
attention of some men in the fields ; they pursued 
the wolf, who ran faster than they, and would 
soon have lost sight of it, but at the border of 
the forest the child got entangled in the bram¬ 
bles ; the wolf then dropped it. The child was 
recovered alive, I believe, but dreadfully injured. 

W hen the wolves have taken possession of any 
place, the villagers assemble for a meet, with ail 
their dogs, very large and savage dogs, as any 
one who travels on foot soon knows. The 
villagers place themselves in the hedges on the 
borders of the forest, the most expert take the 
dogs, who drive the wolves out; and then comes 
the carnage. It does not last long, hut it is an 
awful and solemn moment, and woe to any oiie 
who met one of the escaped wolves. The lord 
of the manor pays from fifteen to twenty francs 
for each head, and many of the heads may be 
seen hung about the gates of the chateau. 




SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. Millington, 
Author of “ Under a Cloud ” “ Boy and Man,” etc. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE CHALLENGE. 

S soon as the two moni¬ 
tors got back to the 
school, they went at 
once in search of Meyer 
and Jervis. 

They found them 
walking about under the 
trees together, at the 
farther end of the play¬ 
ground. 

“We have been to see 
Mr. Gee about those 
apples,” Merivale said. 

[‘ Apfels!” said Meyer, 
with, a look of disgust. 
‘ * Is it not yet finished, 
den, wid de apfels?” 
Meyer never showed 
much respect for monitors. Being a sort 
of half pupil, half teacher, he thought he 
might take liberties. The monitors them¬ 
selves hardly knew what to do with him 
when he was cheeky. 

“You tink apfels; you dream apfels; 
you arc all apfels,” he went on. 

If that was not “apple sauce,” I should 
like to know what is. 

“It doesn’t matter what I think,” 
Merivale answered. “Tho question is, 
who has been robbing Mr. Gee’s or¬ 
chard P ” 



. ‘ Has anybody robbed him ? Dass is 
pity.” 

“It’s worse than pity,” said Merivale; 

especially if it can bo brought homo to 
any one in this school. Our honour was 
pledged not to meddle with his apples.” 

Why you look at me ? Why you talk 
so at me ? ” Meyer asked. 

“ 111 tell you. Mr. Gee thinks you have 
had a hand in it.” 

“ Me ! ” cried Meyer, with affected sur¬ 
prise. 

Aes. Two of the fellows were in his 


orchard, he says, on tho day of Joliffe’s 
scramble—the very same evening; and it 
is certain that none were absent at that 
time except you and Jervis.” 

Jervis started, and looked significantly 
at Meyer, who frowned at him as if to bid 
him hold his tongue. 

“ Is it true that you were there ? ” Meri¬ 
vale asked. 

“You ask is it true ? ” 

“ I do.” 

“ You no right to ask such question.” 

£ I don’t wish to do you an injustice.. 
If you will say that you have not been 
in the orchard I shall be satisfied.” 

“ I shall not say noting.” 

What do you know about it, Jervis ? ” 
“ J ervis will not say noting,” said Meyer, 
answering for him. 

“Come, Jervis, speak out, that’s a good 
fellow. Don’t bring the whole school into* 
discredit.” 

“ Don t bother,” said Jervis. 

“ That’s no answer.” 

“It’s the only answer I shall give you.” 
“Iam sorry for it; it’s a pity you should 
let yourself be led by the nose, as you are,, 
by Meyer.” 

J ervis did not answer. 

£ Come away,” said Meyer, taking him 
by the arm this time, not by the nose. 

“ I only wish,” said Jervis, in a hesitat¬ 
ing manner, but suffering himself to be 
led away, notwithstanding — “I only- 
wish—” 

What do you wish? Come, Jervis, 
out with it! ” 

“ I wish I had never had any tiling to do 
with—” 

“ With what ? ” 

* “ How you persecute me ! What a bora 
it is ! I wish you would let me alone, all 
of you.” 

. 11° broke away from Meyer, and thrust¬ 
ing his hands deep into his pockets, 
walked off by himself. Merivale would 
have followed him, but before he could do. 
so Meyer was again by his side, and they 
went away together. 

“ What do you think ? ” Merivale asked, 
his follow-monitors, after they were gone. 

“ I think they know all about it,” said- 
one; “and we must have it out of them 
somehow or other. It won’t do to let 
them go off in this way.” 

“Let us overtake them, then,” said 
Merivale. “ I believe Meyer is the thief, 
and Jervis is unwilling to tell tales.” 

He must tell,” said the others, “ or we 
will have them both before a court, and 
then it will be worse for them.” 

“We shall not require a court for a. 
thing of this land, I hope,” said Merivale. 

A court was a kind of judicial inquiry, 
conducted in solemn state by the whole- 
body oi the monitors ; they had power to- 
examine witnesses, and to inflict punish¬ 
ment. In extreme cases they reported to 
the head master, to whom also the accused 
had a right of appeal if he chose to exer¬ 
cise it. 

They quickened their steps and soon 
camo up with the other two. 

“Come, Jervis,” Merivale said, “it is 
no use trying to keep silence. You must 
say yes or no to this question. Have you 
or Meyer been helping yourself to Mr. 
Gee’s apples or not ? ” 

“ I must, must I ? ” said Jervis. “ Who 
will make me ? ” 

“ I will,” said Merivale, “if it comes to- 
that.” 

“ Y ou will, will you ? ” Jervis answered, 
doggedly. 

His mode of reply, so like Mi*. Gee’s, 
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irritated Merivale, who was quick-tem- 
pered, and lie began to grow warm. 

“ Yes, 5 ’ he said, “I will. Don’t be 
afraid to speak out, Jervis. Don t be a 
coward.” 

“ Dass is pretty fine for one time,” said 
Meyer. “We not call tief and coward 
in my country for noting. A ou cannot 
say no more word to him after dass, Jervis. 
Come away wid me ; come away.” 

“It’s no use,” Sergeant said; “they are 
evidently both in it, but they will not 
betray each other. We shall have to hold 
a court.” 

“I am afraid we must,” Merivale 
answered. “ I wish we could have settled 
it quietly. I am sorry for Jervis ; it is all 
that fellow Meyer’s doing. It’s a pity he 
suffers himself to be led by him.' 5 

“ So it is,” said Sergeant. “ I hate those 
foreigners. They ought not to be admitted 
into English schools.” 

“ I think you are -wrong there,” said 
Merivale. “ Meyer is none the worse for 
being a foreigner. That has nothing to 
do with it. He is a bad specimen, that’s 
all. If we had a few more of them we 
should find them neither better nor worse, 
taking them one with another, than our¬ 
selves.” 

Jervis followed his leader till they were 
alone in a quiet corner of the playground. 

It was then getting dark, and the younger 
boys were gone to bed. The seniors sat 
up later, working in their studies. Some 
of them were reading for exams, and con¬ 
tinued at their books till ten o’clock or 
later. The light in their little windows 
showed how they were engaged. 

Meyer took a pipe from his pocket and 
began to filL it with tobacco. Smoking 
was against the rules, but Moyer did not 
care about rules when he thought he was 
not likely to be fouud out. . He offered 
to make a cigarette for Jervis, as he had 
often done before, but Jervis declined it. 
Jervis was silent, and evidently out of 
sorts- 

«‘ Well, what arc we to do ? ” Meyer asked, 
when his pipe was lighted. 

“Do? I know what I should do if I 
were in your place.” 

“What do you mean? ’ 

“ I should go and tell Merivale all about 
it.” 

“ What ! You will tell him all ? ” 

“"No. I did not say I would tell him. 

I said you ought to do so.” 

“ Let him find out. It is not mine to 

talk.” 

“ I’ll go and tell him if you like.” 

“You would be very much despise if 
you was to do such ting. Merivale call 
you tief and coward. Do you be insult 
like dass and take it quiet ? ” 

“Did he say thief and coward ? ” Jervis 
asked. 

“ Quite certainly he did. Do you submit 
by dass? Dass not the way in my 
country.” 

“ What should you do ? ” Jervis asked, in 
a helpless sort of way. 

“ What should I do ? Oh, dass is ’noder 
ting. You are English. I am German. 
Ho man ever call me tief and coward. 

“ I don’t remember that he did call me 
so ; not in so many words.” 

“ Ha, very goot. It suit you to tink so.” 
“What do you mean by that?” 

“ What I mean ? Hevare mind. In my 
country, if a man is so insult, he know how 
to answer it. Here one is more prudent. 

“ If you mean that Englishmen are not 
as brave as Germans, you are mistaken,’ 
said Jervis. He felt his face tingle all 


over, and was beginning to get very 
angry. 

“ I mean what I mean,” said Meyer, in a 
bantering way. “Dass fellow call you 
coward. Are you coward ? ” 

“ Ho. I’m not afraid of anybody.” 

“ So you say. In my country we not 
talk so. In my country a man who say 
another ‘ coward,’ must be call fort.” 

“ Called forth ? ” 

“Yah. He must fight. Englishman 
not like fight.” 


“Oh no,” said Jervis; “ it’s too much 
trouble ; unless there were really a cause for 
it. Besides, it’s low and bad style altogether 
to be always doubling your fist and shaking 
it in another fellow’s face.” 

‘ ‘ Fist. Ho. You are right. We do not 
shake fist in Deutschland.” 

“What then?” 

Meyer made a gesture as if fencing. 

“See now,” he said. “I have two 
broder. One have great scar on cheek—so 
long. The other have nose split—like spread- 
eagle.” 

“ mat a pity ! ” 

“Ho pity ; quite a pride for him ! ” 

“ How did it happen ? ” 

“ A quarrel of some sort. One of his 
friends make fun of him; call hip names, 
call him Hashorn, dass is Ehinoceros ! Ho 
one can submit to dass; he would be despise 
so long as he live. Ho one can call Rhino¬ 
ceros for noting in my faderland.” 

“ What did your brother do ? ” 

“He challenge his friend; call him 
fort.” . 

“ And got his nose split for his pains ? ’ 

“ Yes; but he was satisfy.” 

“He must have been easily pleased. 
But, afte;r all, it was no answer to the other 
man’s assertion.” 

“What assertion ? ” 

“ It did not prove that he was not a 
rhinoceros. Because you know he might 
be a rhinoceros, and have his nose slit all 
the same. It would only be like having 
two horns on his nose instead of one.” 

“ Ho matter ; dass is how we do in our 
gymnasium.” 

“You have not any scars yourself, 
though,” said Jervis. 

“ Ho; but I am not to blame for it. If 
I had been at gymnasium in my own 
country instead of here I might have had 
plenty.” 

“ What a loss you have suffered ! ” said 
Jervis. 

“ Ah, yes ; .dass is our German customs. 
We settle all our quarrel with the sword, 
sharp sword, like razor. Better you not 
go to our high schools; you would see for 
yourself.” 

“ I should not want to see such customs, 
nor such effects. A split nose would not 
improve anybody’s beauty.” 

“ Hever mind; you will not suffer dass. 
You will sooner be call tief, coward. My 
word ! I shall have fine story to tell about 
Englishman when I go home. Tief! 
Coward ! Dass hurts not! ” 

“I am not afraid of being hurt, I tell 
you. Englishmen are quite as brave as 
Germans.” 

“So you say; so you say. Tief! Coward. 
Ho, my word, my w'ord ! Ha, ha ! ” 

More of this banter followed. Meyer 
seemed to be resolved to stir up a quarrel 
between Jervis and Merivale. What could 
be his motive I don’t know; unless it was 
to keep Jervis from having anything to say 
to Merivale. Anyhow, he went on taunting 
Jervis with want of spirit, and drawing 
odious comparisons , between the English 
and the Germans, until he persuaded him 


to challenge Merivale to a “ match at 
fence,” as he called it. A verbal message 
was sent, Meyer himself being the bearer 
of it, desiring Merivale to meet him at a 
certain place and hour next morning to 
answer for the insulting language which he 
had addressed to him. 

Meyer undertook to provide everything. 
The weapons were to be a pair of fencing- 
foils with the buttons off; and in ‘order 
that the affair might be kept as secret 
as possible, Meyer himself was to act 
as second to both combatants, and to 
see all fair between .them. Such at least 
was Meyer’s proposal; and to it Jervis, 
-with his usual weakness of character, con¬ 
sented, though very much against his 
better judgment. 

When Merivale received Jervis’s warlike 
message, he was at first inclined to laugh 
at it; and as for the messenger himself, he 
was on the point of taking him by the 
shoulders and turning him out of the room, 
neck and heels. He could not believe that 
either of them was in earnest; and was of 
course very angry at the idea of being 
trifled with. But he remembered having 
read of the duels of German students, and 
how they cut and sliced each other’s faces, 
and were very proud of the scars which 
they themselves received, or which they 
inflicted upon others; and came to the 
conclusion that Meyer, at all events, meant 
literally what he said. He sat still then, 
looking at the intruder, and pondering in 
his mind how he should answer him. 

Meyer waited patiently, standing near 
the door. 

“Who put this into Jervis’s head?” 
Merivale asked, after a time. 

“ Dass is not for me to answer. It would 
enter into German student head widout 
putting.” 

“ That is answer enough,” said Meri¬ 
vale. “I am not‘German student,’and 
have no wish to introduce their customs 
into an English school.” 

“ Am I to tell him dass ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Dass mean you will not fight ? ” 

“ That means I will not fight.” 

“ Dass mean you are—” 

He was going to say “afraid,” but there 
was something in Merivale’s look which 
checked him. 

* “You were going to say—” Merivale 
remarked, and waited for him to complete 
his sentence. 

“Dass mean,” Meyer went on, “you • 
do not care what tings others will say 
about you.” 

“ What sort of things do you mean ? ” 

“ Dey will say you are afraid,” said 
Meyer/ “ Dey will say you are coward.” 
“Will you say that ? ” Merivale asked. 
Meyer shrugged his shoulders and 
thought it better to say nothing. 

“Will you say that?” Merivale re¬ 
peated. “If so you had better say it 
now.” 

Meyer thought otherwise ; he shrugged 
his shoulders again, and looking towards 
the door to see that his retreat was secure, 
answered— 

“It is not what I shall say. Every 
student in Hether Cray will know you have 
refuse to fight Jervis. Dey will judge for 
demselves.” 

“ How will they know it ? ” 

“ We shall post it; stick up writing on 
notice board. ” 

“You had better do it quickly,” said 
Merivale, “or you will lose your oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

“ How you mean ? ” 
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“ I shall stick it up myself before I go 
to bed,” said Merivale. “ Every one in 
the school shall know that you have 
brought me this challenge, and that I have 
refused it.” 

Meyer looked puzzled, and lingered as 
if he did not know what to make of such I 
an answer. 

“ Let me know, however, what you j 
proposed for us to do,” said Merivale, | 
after some consideration; “ what weapons I 
did you mean us to use ? ” 

Meyer, thus encouraged, went into par- ! 
ticulars. In Germany sharp swords were j 
used, and the vital parts were protected 


Meyer made a gesture which signified 
“ Quite certainly ” again. 

“ And if I do I shall deserve to be 
written down a fool, and something 
worse.” 

Meyer looked disgusted. 

“ What answer am I to take ? ” he said, 
presently. “ Dis is waste of words.” 

“ I have changed my mind,” said Meri¬ 
vale, suddenly. “Tell Jervis I will meet 
him at the time and place appointed.” 

“ Good; right good ! ” said Meyer. 

“ I leave you to provide everything. 
You seem to understand these things. I 
don’t.” 


came to hand, flung it at Meyer’s head. 
It struck the door frame, and the ink was 
spattered over the German’s face. He 
turned and ran hastily down the stairs, 
pressing his handkerchief to his cheek as 
he went. He felt something trickling 
down his chin, and thought he must be 
wounded. He did not stop till he reached 
Jervis’s study. 

“ Help me,” he cried, as he threw open 
the door and burst into the room. 

“What has he done to you?” Jervis 
exclaimed, starting up. 

“ See, see ! ” said Meyer; “ ach himmel! 
he has kill me.” 



Seizing an ink-bottle , . . he flung it at Meyer’s head.” 


with masks and pads. On this occasion 
fencing foils were proposed with points not 
very sharp, but still “ sufficient for 
honour.” Pads also would be provided, 
and protection for the eyes, as in “a 
fence.” If blood should be drawn on 
either side the combat was to end; they 
would shake hands, the quarrel would be 
over, and the subject of it was never to be 
spoken of any more. 

“ Dass is our way in our faderland,” said 
Meyer; “ dass is de only way to settle dese 
affair; de only way for men, true men. 
If one have not courage it is different, dass 
understand itself.” 

“Will Jervis be satisfied if I meet him 
on those terms ? ” Merivale asked. 

“ Quite certainly he will.” 

“If I do not I must be content to be 
posted as a coward ? ” 


“ Good ; right good! ” Meyer repeated. 
“ Any ting more ? ” 

“N othing more, 5 ’ said Merivale, motion¬ 
ing to him to withdraw. 

“You will come—no fail ? ” 

“ I will come; without fail.” 

“ You will not tell no one ? ” 

“ I will not tell any one.” 

“You promise me dass ? ” 

“Ido.” 

“ You will not repent ? You will not 
betray ? You will not tell Lightfoot ? ” 

“ Certainly not.” * 

Meyer still looked incredulous. 

“You are sure, quite sure?” he asked 
again. 

Merivale could restrain himself no 
longer. 

“ Get out of my room,” he cried; and 
seizing an ink-bottle, the first thing that 


Jervis burst out laughing. 

That is not blood,” he said, looking at 
the face and the handkerchief. “ You are 
not a nigger with black blood in your 
veins, are you ? ” 

“ Aha! ” said Meyer, recovering him¬ 
self. “He shall pay for dis. You shall 
satisfy yourself for dis to-morrow morn¬ 
ing? ” 

“ Will he come, then ? ” Jervis asked. 

“ Yes ; he will come.” 


A ou don t say so ? ” said Jervis, very 
much surprised. 

“ He say so himself,” said Meyer. “ He 
will meet you; he fails not. You can 
make yourself safe and easy over dass. 
You shall be satisfy.” 

Jervis looked as if he were more than 
satisfied already. 


(To be continued.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ From Powder Monkey to Admiral," etc. 

CHAPTER XY.—THE VOYAGE OF THE INTREPID 
BEGUN. 

slept right through the night, and was 
surprised to find when I opened my 
eyes that it 
was daylight. 

Jim and I 
at once turn¬ 
ed out and 
went on deck. 

There was 
the land, 
broad on the 
starboard 
bow, still at 
some d i s- 
tance. When 
I looked 
aloft I saw 
that the 
yards were 
square, and 
studding- 
sails on cither 
side. A 
strong north¬ 
easterly wind 
was blowing, 
and we were 
running 
down Chan¬ 
nel. 

The cap¬ 
tain, the first 
mate, and 
the doctor 
were on deck. 

Jim and I 
gazed eagerly 
at the land. 

I went up 
to the doctor. 

“ Where¬ 
abouts are 
we, sir?” I 
asked. 

“We are 
off the Start, 
my lad.” 

“Off the 
Start!” I 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, sir, 
won’t the 
captain put 
into Ply¬ 
mouth to 
land us as he 
pr omi sed? 

Do speak to 
him, sir.” 

‘‘These 
lads are very 
anxious to be 
landed, Cap¬ 
tain Haw¬ 
kins,” he said. “It is of the greatest 
importance to young Trawl here, and it 
would not much delay us.” 

The mate spoke in the same way, and 
entreated the captain even in stronger 
language than Dr. Cockle had used. 

“No, no,” he answered. “Very likely 
they do wish to be put on shore, but we 
cannot lose a moment of this fine breeze. 
The trip won’t do them any harm, and 
they’ll thank me for it by-and-by.’ ’ 

Jim, when he heard this, was too angry 
on my account to speak, but I lifted up 


wind may change, and we may be driven 
back, or we may be able to put you on 
board some homeward-bound ship. Cheer 
up! cheer up ! ” 

The land, as I stood gazing at it, rapidly 
sank below the horizon. I strained my 
eyes—the last faint line had disappeared. 
I could have ciied, but my grief was too 
bitter for tears. Not that I cared for 
being carried away on my own account, 

but I thought 
of the sorrow 
my kind re¬ 
latives in 
Shetland 
would feel— 
Mr. Troil and 
his daughter, 
and dear little 
Maggie, and 
more than all 
how Mary 
would feel as 
she waited 
day after 
day for the 
arrival of the 
brig which 
was never to 
appear, and 
then, when 
all hope was 
gone, how 
she would 
mourn for us, 
and Nancy 
also would, I 
knew, share 
her feelings. 

If I could 
have sent but 
a line to my 
sister to tell 
her I was 
safe, though 
I might be 
long absent, 
it would not 
have so much 
mattered. 
Mr. Gray 
would take 
very good 
care of her, 
and she would 
have written 
to Mr. Troil 
to explain 
what had 
happened ; 
but as it was 
I could 
scarcely bear 
it. 

“The doc¬ 
tor told us 
to cheer up, 
and that’s 
what I say 
to you, Pe¬ 
ter,” cried 
Jim, trying 
to console me. ‘ ‘ Maybe we shall fall in 
with a homeward-bound ship after all, 
though I don’t think there’s much chance 
of our seeing the shores of old England 
again for a long time to come if wo don’t, 
as it looks as if the wind would hold in its 
present quarter till we are well out in the 
At] antic.” 

Jim was right. With yards squared and 
every stitch of canvas the ship could carry, 
we bowled along at a rate which soon left 
our native land far astern. 

I had been too long at sea, and knew the 


my hands and implored the captain to have 
pity on my young sister, if not on me. 

“ Very fine, my lad,” he answered, with 
a laugh; ‘ ‘ but you are not quite of so much 
importance as you suppose. It might 
delay us not only for a few hours, but for 
days, perhaps, and, doctor, I cannot listen 
to you. We’ve got a favourable breeze, 
and I intend to make the best use of it.” 

Once more I implored and entreated that 


A Cruel Blow. 


the captain would not carry us away from 
home. All was of no use ; he would not 
listen either to the doctor or the mate, 
or us. At length, growing angry, he said 
he would not hear another word on the 
subject, and Jim and I, by the doctor’s 
advice, went for’ard to be out of his way. 
There we stood, watching with straining 
eyes the shore, past which we were running, 
and at length the Land’s End came in 
sight. 

“Cheer up, my lads,” said our kind 
friend, who came for’ard to us. “The 
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duties of a sailor too well, to feel for myself 
so much as many fellows of my age under 
similar circumstances would have done. 
Jim also tried to rouse me up, so instead of 
moping I determined to exert myself. I 
still had the hope to support me that before 
long we might fall in with a homeward- 
bound ship, and I concluded that the cap¬ 
tain would, without hesitation, put Jim 
and me on board her. 

The day after we took our departure 
from the Land’s End he saw us both 
together on deck. 

“ What are those youngsters idling there 
for?” he exclaimed, turning to Mr. 
Griffiths. “ Put them in a watch at once, 
and let me see that they do their duty. If 
they don’t, let them look out for squalls ! ” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” answered the mate, 
who, though of a very independent 
spirit, always spoke respectfully A to the 
captain. 

He considerately placed us both in the 
same watch, knowing that we should like 
it as we should be able to talk at night 
when we were on deck and had no especial 
duty to perform. 

We had no reason to complain of the 
way the men treated us, rough as some of 
them were. The doctor and Mr. Griffiths 
always behaved kindly, but the captain 
took no further notice of us, except when 
he ordered Jim or me to do something. To 
my surprise, I found that the ship was the 
Intrepid—the very one my father and I 
had put Mr. Griffiths and the doctor on 
board so many years before. She was then 
quite a new ship, and, being strongly 
built, she was as sound as ever. I have 
spoken of her as a ship, but she was barque- 
rigged, as almost all -whalers are, barques 
being more easily handled than ship-rigged 
craft. The Intrepid was upwards of three 
hundred tons burden, with a crew of thirty 
hands all told, and stored, I found, for a 
cruise of two years or more. She carried 
six whale-boats, and materials for building 
others should any of them be lost. There 
were three mates, a carpenter and cooper 
and their mates ; an armourer, a steward, 
and cook; four boat-steerers, four able 
seamen, six ordinary seamen, the doctor, 
two apprentices, Jim, and me. 

I had never before beeh on board a 
whaler, and as I listened to the long yarns 
of the men describing their hairbreadth 
escapes and the exciting chases after the 
monsters of the deep, I felt, had I not had 
such cogent reasons for returning home, 
that I would very gladly have gone out to 
the South Seas to witness with my own 
eyes the scenes the men spoke of. Still I 
longed as much as ever to get back to 
England. 

Jim and I made it out pretty well with 
the two apprentices. Horner was inclined 
to look down upon Jim for his want of 
education. Esdale treated us both alike 
with gentleness and consideration, and 
offered to teach Jim to read and write if he 
wished to learn. It had never occurred to 
me to try and do so. Indeed, although 
we had been so much together, I had not 
had many opportunities. 

The second night -we were on board I 
was awakened by feeling some hairy crea¬ 
ture nestling by my side. I sung out, not 
a little frightened. 

“What’s up?” cried Horner, who had 
just come below to rouse Jim and me out 
to keep our watch. 

“ A great big brute of some sort has 
come into my bunk; I wonder it hasn’t 
bitten me,” I answered. 

“Why, I’ve got another here!” ex- 
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claimed Jim, who just then awoke. “ What 
in the world is it ? ” 

Horner laughed loudly. 

“ Why, they’re our ferrits,” he answered. 
“ Didn’t you see them before ? ” 

“ No, and I never wish to see them 
again,” answered Jim, as he flung the 
creature down on the deck. 

Homer,then told us that the captain had 
taken a couple on board at Hull to kill the 
rats, and that although a hutch had been 
made for them the creatures always ma¬ 
naged to get out at night for the sake of 
obtaining a warm berth, and that if we put 
them into their hutch they would be sure 
to find their way back again into his or 
Esdale’s bunks before they had been many 
minutes asleep. 

The truth was the ferrits were more 
afraid of the rats than the rats were of them. 
We bore the annoyance for three nights 
more, and then by the unanimous consent 
of our mess, we got Horner to carry them 
down into the hold, from which they never 
ascended, and we concluded that they 
either got drowned in the bilge water or 
were eaten up by the rats. 

We had not been long at sea before a 
heavy gale sprang up, but as the wind was 
from the westward we were able to lay our 
course. 

To Jim and me it mattered very little, 
although the waves -were much higher than 
I bad seen them in the North Sea, but poor 
Esdale suffered very much, and Horner’s 
conceit was taken down a good many pegs. 
Jim and I did our best to look after them, 
and to try to get them to eat something, 
but they could only swallow liquids. 

“Oh, let me alone! let me alone ! ” 
cried Homer. 

The doctor came to see Esdale frequently, 
and advised that he should be taken to a 
spare berth in the cabin, but the captain 
would not allow it. 

‘ ‘ All lads get sick when they first come 
to sea if there’s a gale of wind, and he’ll 
come round again bv-and-by,” he re¬ 
marked in his usual offhand way. 

This was not told to Esdale, who said, 
indeed, that he preferred remaining -where 
he was. 

As the weather was tolerably warm, I 
believe that he was as well off on the half- 
deck as he would have been in the cabin. 

At last the gale came to an end—or 
rather we ran out of it. Esdale got some¬ 
what better again, but I observed that he 
had changed greatly in appearance since 
we came on board. 

I had now to abandon all hopes of the 
ship putting back, but there was still a 
possibility of getting on board a home- 
ward-bound vessel. 

Two days after the gale had ceased, while 
I was below, I heard the cry of “ Sail, ho! ” 
from the man at the mast-head. 

I hurried on deck. AVe had the wind 
abeam, and so had she—a soldier’s wind 
as it is called. We should meet the ap¬ 
proaching vessel before long and pass each 
other, with not a cable’s length between 
us. 

I watched her eagerly. We drew closer 
and closer to each other. When wo got 
nearly abreast I went up to the first mate 
and asked him what she was. 

“She’s from the Brazils, bound for 
Liverpool,” he answered. 

Just then I saw the captain come on 
deck. Forgetting*what he was I rushed 
up to him. 

“Oh, Captain Hawkins, will you put Jim 
and me on board her ? ” I exclaimed. “You 
don’t know how much I want to get home; 


it won’t delay you ten minutes to put us* 
on board.” 

“ Ten minutes of this fine breeze lost for 
the sake of a boy like you,” he answered, 
with a scornful laugh. “ I expended more 
than ten in heaving to to pick you up, and 
that was as much as you are worth. Go 
forward, you young monkey, and give me 
no more of your impudence.” 

Undaunted by his heartless answer, I 
again and again implored that he would 
put me on board the Liverpool ship, but he 
stood looking contemptuously at me with¬ 
out uttering a word, till Jim, seeing that I 
was making no way, coming up, hat in 
hand, exclaimed, 

“ If you’ll put Peter here on board 
yonder ship, sir, that he may go home to 
his young sister and friends, I’ll stay here 
and work for you, and be your slave for as 
many years as you may want me. Do, 
sir—do let poor Peter go ! ” 

“ Off with you for’ard,” thundered the 
captain, with a fierce oath. “How dare 
you speak to me ? Away both of you I 
Somebody has been putting you up to this, 
I know.” And he glanced angrily at Dr. 
Cockle and the mate. 

“ If you mean me, Captain Hawkins, I 
know that the lad has very good reasons 
for wishing to return home, but I did not 
advise him or Jim Pulley to speak to you. 
I certainly wish that you would put Peter 
Trawl on board that homeward-bound 
ship.” 

“You may wish what you like, but I 
am not going to allow what I choose to do 
to be found fault with by j^ou or any other 
man on board this ship! ” cried the cap¬ 
tain, turning on his heel. “ So look out 
for yourself,” he added, glancing half over 
his shoulder. 

The ordinary salutes were exchanged,, 
and the two vessels stood on their course. 

My heart felt as if it would burst with, 
indignation and sorrow. Had the wind 
been light, I might, perhaps, have been, 
able to put a letter on board, even although 
the captain would not have let me go. 

Esdale tried to comfort me, and advised 
me to have one written ready to send 
should another opportunity occur. 

The first land we made soon after this 
was Madeira. Except the coast of Norway, 
I had seen no foreign country, and as 
we passed it within a quarter of a mile, 
it struck me as very beautiful and fertile. 

. The wind being light we tarred down the 
rigging, and a few days afterwards, when 
we were about eight hundred miles from 
the land, one morning, on coming on deck, I 
noticed that the shrouds and every freshly- 
tarred rope looked as red as if it had been 
just painted. I asked the doctor, who 
allowed me to speak to him in a familiar 
way, what had caused this, and he told me 
that it was the red sand blown off the 
coast of Africa, and that it was a common 
occurrence in these latitudes. 

We passed in sight of the Cape de Yerde- 
islands, one of which, called Fogo, seemed 
of a prodigious height. The first place we 
touched at was the island of Brava, into 
which the captain put to obtain fresh pro¬ 
visions. 

“Now is my time,” I thought. “If I 
can go on shore here, I shall bo able to get 
back by the next homeward-bound vessel 
which calls at the place.” 

Jim proposed that we should smuggle 
ourselves on board some shore-boat, but to 
this I would not agree. 

“We will go with the captain’s leave,” 

I answered, “ and he surely will not refuse 
it now that he has no excuse for doing so.’* 
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I therefore went up to him as soon as he 
came on deck. 

“ Captain Hawkins,” I said, in as firm a 
voice as I could command, “again I ask 
you will you allow Jim Pulley and me to 
leave your ship and wait on shore until we 
can get a passage home ? ” 

“Peter Trawl, if that’s your name, I 
shall do no such thing,” he answered. “ If 
I find you attempting to go on shore I 
shall put you in irons.” 

I knew from previous experience that 
there was no use in expostulating. When I 
told the doctor, he could scarcely conceal 
his indignation. 

“ I feel inclined to help you, my lad, at 
every risk,” he said, “but we must be 
cautious. Wait until the evening, and then 
we will see what can be done.” 

I thanked him heartily and promised to 
follow his advice. Jim was ready for 
anything. 

The doctor said he would go on store 
and then send off a boat which would wait 
under the starboard bow, and that we 
must manage to slip into her as .soon as it 
was dark. 

The captain in the meantime had landed, 
but returned very shortly with four tall 
negroes, whom he had engaged to pull the 
’midship oars in the whale-boats. They 
are, I should say, first-rate oarsmen, and 
have a gentle disposition, ready to obey, and 
are happy under all circumstances. Besides 
the negroes, two boats loaded with fresh 
provisions came alongside. 

These were soon hoisted on board, when 
the captain ordered a gun to be fired and 
Blue Peter to be hoisted, a signal to all 
those on shore to return immediately. 

Doctor Cockle and the third mate, with 
the cooper, whom the captain thought he 
could trust, had landed. 

Presently the captain ordered another 
and then another gun to be fired to hasten 
them, and then to my bitter disappointment 
he directed Mr. Griffiths to loosen sails and 
heave up the anchor. 

According to Esdale’s advice I had begun 
a letter to Mary, but had not had time to 
finish it. Hoping that I should not be 
missed by the captain, I ran below to add 
a few lines and then to close it, under the 
belief that I should be able to send it off 
by a shore-boat. I had to get out Esdale’s 
ink-bottle and pen, which he had before 
lent me ; the pen would not write, so I had 
to search for his penknife, and to try and 
mend it as well as I could, but having little 
experience in the art, this took me sometime. 
I at last got the letter closed with a wafer, 
and directed to the care of Mr. Gray, when 
I sprang with it on deck. Just then the 
eye of the captain fell on me. 

“ Come aft here, youngster,” be shouted. 
“ Where have you been away from your 
duty?” 

I had the letter in my hand. 

“ I wanted to get this ready to send on 
shore, sir,” I answered, holding it up. 

“Ho excuse for leaving your station. 
Take that! ” he cried, as he gave me a 
blow on the side of the head with his 
half-clenched fist which brought me to the 
deck, and nearly stunned me. When I 
recovered myself the first person I saw was 
Dr. Cockle, who, looking at me compas¬ 
sionately, said, “ Come below, Peter, and 
I’ll try to put your head to rights, for you 
seem to be much hurt. How did it 
happen ?” 

“I can’t tell you now, sir, for I much 
want to send this letter off by a shore-boat,” 
I answered. 

As I spoke I observed that the crew were 


hoisting away and sheeting home the sails. 
I ran to the side and jumped on to the 
main chains. The only remaining boat 
was just shoving off. I shouted to the 
people in her to come and take my letter; 
but they did not understand me, or did not 
care to remain alongside, as the ship was 
rapidly gathering way; another stroke of 
their oars and they were at a distance from 
the ship. I waved and shouted to them to 
come back, but they did not heed me, and 
just then I heard the captain calling to me 
in an angry tone to attend to my duty. . I 
was obliged to obey, expecting another cuff 
harder than the last; but when he saw me 
begin to pull and haul with the rest he said 
no more. Perhaps he observed the blood 
streaming from my head. The sails were 
now sheeted home, the yards trimmed, and 
the Intrepid stood away from the land. 

Another opportunity of making my 
escape was lost. 

(To be continued .) 


OUR TOURNAMENT. 

O ir, how we 
sighed for 
the glamour 
of the olden 
time ! 

Jousts, 
knights, and 
ladies fair had 
been the staple 
of conversa¬ 
tion with us 
hoys during 
our holidays. 
We had been 
reading en¬ 
trancing Sir 
Walter Scott; 
and besides, it 
was just about the time of the Eglinton Tour¬ 
nament, so that our minds were tilled with all 
the pomp and gorgeous details of that mimic 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

Pigglecombesquash, which had been selected 
as the place where we boys were to spend our 
holidays, was about the last spot on earth likely 
to call up any of the romance of the Middle 
Ages. 

It was, doubtless, quite as unsavoury, but 
certainly not near so picturesque as the moated 
and wailed towns of the mediaeval period. But 
then we had youth and high spirits, and could 
supply all the romance required out of our own 
fresh imaginations! 

There were four of us boys ; my three cousins 
—Harry, Charley, and Tommy Perks—and your 
obedient servant the writer, Willy Wildair. 

It had been arranged that we should pass our 
vacation with a bachelor uncle, who lived with 
his maiden sister in a good old-fashioned house 
on the outskirts of the village aforementioned, 
which was,situate in the heart of the ‘‘black 
country,” as an unlovely but rich portion of 
the Midlands is called. But the welcome and 
the kindnesses we received made up for any de¬ 
fects in the landscape. 

Uncle Rowley was a dear old fellow, whose cor¬ 
pulency had led to little Tommy Perks, the 
youngest of the party, and the chartered wit, 
nick-naming him “Uncle Rowley-poley,” not 
disrespectfully, be sure, for he loved the kindly 
old man too well for that! 

If ever there was a peace-loving man, it was 
uncle ! Yet he had been animated by warlike 
ideas in his time, and could tell us of the 
famous days when lie had volunteered to defend 
his country when the “great” Napoleon was 
threatening to invade it. In his best parlour 
there hung, as treasured relics, the sword and 
bear-skin hat of our redoubtable relative, who, 
happily, had never been called upon to shed 
his own or draw the blood of others. 

Uncle’s sister, Deborah, was v’hat is called an 
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“oldmaid;” but she was the most affectionate 
and dearest of aunts, as maiden ones usually are ! 
I think I can see her kind, good face now, and 
the love and pride with which she gazed on us 
lads through her frequently dimmed spectacled 
as she thought of me, the poor little orphan 
boy, and her dead sister—my mother. 

On the particular day I am about to speak of,, 
aunt and uncle had gone out, as w T e supposed 
for the day. So we were left to our own devices 
and the care of Marjq the chubbj^-faced maid- 
of-all-work, and Joe Stubbs, uncle’s gardener 
and right-hand man. 

Harry, the eldest of the Perk-y-Brotliers, was- 
the first to broach the idea of a tournament, as 
he was usually the ringleader in all our harum- 
scarum, though innocent, tricks. 

“ Coz,”said he to me, “I’ve been thinking 
that, just to vary the monotony of the proceed¬ 
ings, wc might get up a tournament ! ” 

“ A how much ? ” said little Tommy, who- 
stood close by. 

“ A tournament, Tommy,— 

“ Brave knights, with lances, 

Horses which prances 

(Not grammatical, but never mind), and that.. 
sort of thing.” 

Charley and I declared such a project fell in well 
with our inclinations, but how -were we to do it ?' 
We had no fiery steeds, untamed or otherwise 
yet there must be no such "word as “ fail,” and. 
when you have the will you can generally find 
out the way, so we hurried on our preparations. 
The armour we eventually got together, after 
deep deliberation, was neither correct nor pic¬ 
turesque ; it would, indeed, have caused garter- 
king-at-arms to shudder, and Sir John Gilbert 
to have given us a good mauling with liis 
stick ! 

How we ransacked the old house, and what 
incongruous habiliments v r e did hunt up, to be- 
sure ! There never had been such a merry 
time at Pigglecombesquash before ; in half an 
hour we had the place fairly out of windows ! We 
should have had a fine “ property ” in the sabre- 
of my uncle; and one of uswmuld have looked quite 
warlike in the extinguisher of a bear-skin hat 
winch had erst covered his thick and raven, 
but now sparse and grey, locks ; but we refrained 
from taking these from under the wdiite sheet 
which Aunt Deborah invariably kept them covered 



Uoarley, eager for the fray ! 


with (save when “company” was expected) to- 
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prevent the dust settling upon these mementoes 
of past glory. 

The first to issue forth into the garden, 
arrayed in panoply of war, was Charley. He 
had a saucepan on his head, the handle coming 
down over the nose to protect that centre of the 
face, after the manner of our Norman conquerors. 
Two large dish-covers served as back and breast¬ 
plate, while a gridiron for “continuations” 
seemed a needless addition to this strange suit of 
mail. In one hand he held aloft his shield—a 
fish-pan lid ; in the other he brandished his 
S p ear — a large broom ! Nor had he forgotten 
spurs, having improvised them out of forks, 
which he had attached to the heels of his boots. 

Presently Irom the house came Harry, armed 
cap-a-pie, ready to do battle and to meet all 
comers. An iron pot served as his head-gear, 
a mop for spear, and basting-ladle for a sword, 
while a roasting-tin furnished a bright and all- 
protecting breastplate. Tommy, acting as 
herald, brought up the rear with a penny 
trumpet, having his pictorial handkerchief- 
subject, “The House that Jack built”—hang¬ 
ing therefrom, and round his shoulders the 
kitchen tablecloth, a poor makeshift for the 
tabard of a herald, certainly; but I, who was to 
enact the part of king, had previdusly secured 
the parlour-one, crimson and gold, for my royal 
robe, though Joe, the gardener, had observed 
that he was “ duberous ” whether Aunt Deborah 
would like it used, even as a kingly garment. 
He was, however, overruled by Mary (who was 
not a maid-of-“ alWork and no play”), who 
had been helping to equip the boys, as did 
ladies the knights of yore, out of her kitchen 
stores. 

In my regal robes, with the best steel poker 
as my sceptre, and a yellow “ bandana” round 
my head, I must have looked every inch a king, 
no doubt! 

My entry into the lists—the garden—was the 
signal for a shrill pipe upon the trumpet 
(Tommy called it a “fanfare”), and a wild 
“hooray” from that hilarious youth, which 
latter was obviously out of character. With 
such majestic strides as my short legs would 
.allow of, and an occasional trip over Aunt 
Deborah’s tablecloth, I entered upon the scene, 
and in the most lordly tones iny treble could 
command, at the same time casting a haughty 
glance around—slightly marred by the bandana 
tickling my nose !—I exclaimed : 

“How, now, ye recreant knights! How! 
Dare ye to show yourselves decked thus 
for mortal combat ? Where be your fiery 


steeds, your trappings gay bediglit ? Is’t thus I Not far behind came Mary carrying a wasli- 

ye venture to our royal presence ? Away, and ing-stool, on which Charley fixed a clotlies- 
do my bidding ; to horse I say ! ” i basket, with a towel as saddle-cloth, bellows for 


The Encounter. 


It was quite as well I sent them packing, for 
by this time the garden wall was quite radiant 
with spectators from the adjacent village, who 
were beginning to use words of derision in respect 
to our solemnities. 

Our adjourned meeting took place in the 
parlour, where I sat in kingly state in a chair 
upon the old harpsichord. Harry forthwith 
entered the lists, followed by Joe rolling a 
barrel, and carrying a stand on which he placed 
it, and when a shovel, with chalk marks for 
eye and mouth, was fixed to represent a head, 
and a white-wash brush placed in position for a 
tail, there surely never had been such a wonder¬ 
ful horse since the famous wooden quadruped 
dawned on the wonder-stricken Trojans. 

Harry thought no “small beer” of himself, 
when he mounted it, I can tell you. 


a head, and featlier-brush for a tail, 
liosinante was a king of steeds to this ! 

Placed opposite Harry’s charger and mounted, 
after sundry disconsolate squeaks from the 
clothes-basket, at a signal from their monarch 
(Hem !) the fray began. Began, and ended. 0, 
most rare encounter! for Harry bringing his 
mop-lance to bear on the side of his knightly 
opponent’s face, that doughty warrior toppled 
over, and in his fall brought his ‘ ‘ untamable 
one ” to dire and irremediable disaster. 

This was to the general joy of the whole 
company, and a shout of laughter went up as 
Charley went down. Why even “Tabby” 


An Uninvited Audience. * 


Lay on, Macduff!" 


laughed, as Cheshire cats are reported to do, * 
but as no Staffordshire cat ever did before, I’ll 
be bound ! 

The winning knight gaily divested himself of 
his armour, a portion of which—the iron pot 
and mop—was appropriated by his fallen foe, 
and both commenced a frantic break-down, 
terminating in an Indian war-whoop. But 
short the period of triumph, for a sheeted 
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ghost, surmounted by uncle’s bear-skin hat, 
advanced upon the terpsichorean warriors pos¬ 
sibly some dead-and-gone, and come-back-again, 
trooper. 

Boys are not so superstitious now as they 
were then. It would take many “bogies” to 
scare any of my readers, I hope—but with us 
the effect was terrific. There was a commo¬ 
tion, and when the ghost took both those abject 
and terrorised knights by the ear— 

Ghost ? Bless you, no ! At the same moment 
the sheet fell from “its” face, and we beheld 
the beaming countenance of Uncle Rowley, 



The Untamable One 1 

under the bear-skin hat that had proved such 
a bugbear to us all. Then we heard Aunt 
Deborah’s cheery laugh from behind the door, 
where she had stood concealed to view our 
tricksy revels, fairly convulsed with stifled 
laughter. 




The End of the Tournament. 


It turned out that aunt and uncle had come 
back earlier than they expected, and viewing 
our pageant in the garden had entered into the 
spirit of the thing, and become the confederates 
of Joe and Mary, who had been aware of their 
presence all the time, and were secretly gloating 
over the expected ghost denouement. 

Poor dear Deborah and Uncle Kowley have 
gone to their rest years ago, and we—boys no 
more, but with children of our own now—can, 
as it were, call back our youth whilst we laugh 
over the fun and the fright of 

Our Tournament. 


A NIGHT ADVENTUEE AT SEA. 

PART II. 

T hey had been 
asleep some hours 
and day was about 
to break. The breeze 
had slightly fresh¬ 
ened ; but the ship, 
after having picked 
up the boats, had 
been hove to, and 
consequently had 
remained nearly sta¬ 
tionary during .the 
night, the carcass of the whale having been placed 
alongside, secured by tackles, preparatory to 
stripping the blubber, or blanket piece, as it 
is technically called. Some of this had already 
been taken off, hoisted on deck, cut up, and 
placed in the huge coppers, used in the sperm 
whale fishery for boiling (or “ trying out as it 
is termed) the oil—these coppers being em¬ 
bedded in brickwork on the upper or open deck. 
The fires beneath them being laid ready for light¬ 
ing, the mate was busy with liis preparations 
when the captain, who had been in bed, turned 
out and came on deck. 

“Do you know,” said he, “that I really 
think that there was no mistake in what the 
hands said ? There’s something out of the way 
going on, or afloat near us. My cabin window 
was open—the head of my bunk is close to it— 
and as I lay there I heard something—I cant 
make out what ? Did you not hear anything ? 

Ho ; we’ve been busy knocking about the 
decks. What was it like ? ” 

“ Well, at first it was like what the men said 
—deep groaning, moaning, and rumbling kind 
of noises, a good distance off apparently. Hien 
I heard a scream ; then some one laughing—a 
rum sort of laugh it was too. I should have 
thought myself dreaming, only for what the men 

had said. ” _ 

“ How long since w r as this ? asked the mate. 
“Within this last quarter of an hour. But 
is everything ready for trying out, Mr. Smart 1 
And the captain examined the preparations 
made. “Call the watch as soon as it is light 
enough, and set all hands to work. Ihe cop¬ 
pers are charged, so you may as well light the 
fires, and then pass the word along for silence 
fore and aft. I want to listen, j&nd try and 
make out what those noises mean. 

He went and stood by the taffrail, while the 
men on deck, ceasing their work, went to the 
side, or mounted the rigging. 

For a short time they remained thus looking 
and listening, when the captain, hearing again 
the deep moaning he had described, raised the 
speaking-trumpet he held, and hailed. As the 
hoarse sound died away, a startling reply was 
given. A burst of strange, harsh laughter came 
ringing across the water, gradually changing 
into a wild cry, which rose upon the night air, 
sounding inexpressibly sad and mournful. At 
that moment, as the seamen, thrilled and awe¬ 
struck, listened, the fires which had. been lit 
beneath the coppers, and which had been led 
with pieces of refuse blubber, began to burn up 
brightly, the flames presently shooting up half 
way to the tops, and casting a broad red glare 
over the surrounding waters. And, as if this 
flame had been a spell to conjure up the demons 
of the deep, from the thick darkness beyond the 
verge of the circle of light issued a succession of 
sounds of the most extraordinary character. 
Yells and howls, shrill screams and roars—now 
commingled, now separate—at times dying ay ay, 
and again, as the flames shot up fiercely, rising 
in hideous chorus — assailed the ears of the 
astounded whalers, while at intervals, mingled 
with the uproar, was what seemed to some on 
board to be the sound, indistinctly heard, of 
human voices. This continued until the vessel 
had passed on her way some distance, when the 
noises became more and more faint and finally 
died away. 

Before the fires had been lit the ship had been 
put before the wind, in order that the smoke 
and flame might pass forward and not endanger 


A Winter’s Tale. 
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Chap. VII —“ Why, we are going faster than 
ever! ” 
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the rigging or incommode the men at their 
labour. Some of the latter, alarmed at the 
sounds, would willingly have had her continue 
her course and leave the vicinity; but the 

Y ankee skipper was not so superstitious ; and, 
being determined to ascertain their cause, he 
ordered the fires to be put out (so that the vessel 
might sail against the wind), and returned. 
While the look-outs aloft were trying to catch 
sight of any vessel or other object‘in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, the sounds again reached them ; and, 
steering in their direction, the ship was hove to 
and a boat lowered-; but the men hung back 
when the captain ordered a crew in, and wished 
to wait for daylight. 

“Why, what are you afraid of, men? Do 
you think there are evil spirits cruising ? ” 

He paused in surprise, and all hands uttered 
a ci y* .A strange phenomenon was presented to 
their view ; a pale-blue phosphorescent light 
suddenly gleamed out of the darkness, and 
showed them a wreck, dismasted and drifting. 
Through the open ports and breaches in the 
bulwarks, broken by the waves, the unearthly- 
looking radiance shone, glimmering and flicker¬ 
ing on the stump of the mainmast, the only 
fragment of a spar left standing. Its bows were 
towards them, and from their own mastheads 
they could at times, when it pitched and rolled, 
; see down on to its deck. Close to the after- 
hatchway burned a blue tremulous flame, some 
times shooting up vividly, at others sinking 
until nearly extinguished, by the light of which 
all on deck was rendered visible. All hands 
looked eagerly for signs of a crew, but nothing 
T in the shape of a man was to be seen. The deck 
was cleared, the long-boat and spars gone ; there 
was nothing to conceal them from view had 
any men been on board. 

But although nothing in the guise of mortal 
man was visible, other objects presented them¬ 
selves to the view of .the awestruck sailors. 
Gaunt and weird-looking shapes of hideous 
animals w r ere plainly seen flitting restlessly to 
and fro in the ghastly light of that unnatural 
illumination of a lonely wreck at sea. " 

“I can tell you, sir,” said my informant, at 
this portion of his narrative, “that I for one 
was scared, and no mistake about it. I was 
brought up on a part of Hew England where a 
beRef in the supernatural prevails. I had heard 
that evil spirits appeared at times in the form of 
beasts, and haunted the places where they had 
when on earth committed their crimes, and we 
were off that coast where, for two hundred years, 
the desperadoes of every clime—pirates and 
buccaneers—had pursued, when in life, their 
horrid calling. 

“ © ut daylight soon came, the blue light went 
out, and we then saw that the wreck was a real 
one, and that a boat was towing astern; and 
when we pulled to it and hailed, voices from 
the cabin aft replied, and we rowed round and 
saw r a man 'with his head and shoulders project¬ 
ing out of the wfindow. 

I say, strangers ! ’ he shouted, 1 don’t none 
of you olfer to come aboard. Some of the 
crittuis got loose last night, and they’re dan¬ 
gerous.’ And dangerous enough they appeared 
to be, for at that moment came to the taffrail 
and looked down on us several hyenas, whose 
eyes, sparkling with famine, glared most fero¬ 
ciously ; and no wonder: they had had no 
food for nearly a wraek. 

V ^ ^ le brig w r as, in fact, a complete menagerie, 
vdnck a speculative American was taking to 
California, visiting all the South American ports 
on his way. He.had been blown out to sea by 
a hurricane, which at Jast carried away his 
masts, and he had been drifting about ever since, 
till his beasts were nearly starved. He had 
a miserable crew, half of them being his show¬ 
men, and he himself was his own captain, trust¬ 
ing to his mate to navigate for him. They had 
prepared the long-boat for leaving, should no 
vessel fall in with them, but had made re¬ 
peated abortive efforts to rig jury-masts as well. 

In their last attempt the spar had fallen, and 
tne heel of it smashed the cage containing the 
hyenas, and all hands had to make a speedy re- 
ti-eat to the after-cabin, and keep below till 
daylight should enable them to shoot or other¬ 


wise secure them. Ofir fire, by exciting the 
beasts, attracted their notice, and at first tliej r 
thought it was a burning ship. The light 
seen by the boat early in the night v T as made by 
burning some spirits of wine out of the cabin 
window, and they now prepared to repeat the 
signal, hoping to attract our attention; but 
tills time, instead of hanging it out of the cabin 
window, they managed to open the hatchway 
and push it out on the deck, where the beasts 
were prowling about, restless with the hunger 
which tormented them. 

“ The crew stayed three days with us ; we 
rigged them up jury-masts, and, what was of 
greater consequence, supplied the captain with 
plenty of the beef from the whale for his animals, 
and thus saved him from ruin, for the poor man 
had invested all he had in the menagerie. We 
heard afterwards that he got safe to Callao, and 
I suppose to California, ** 



SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

A VERY YOUNG ARCTIC EXPLORER. 
r. Kingston last year delighted us all with 

_ Ids story of the adventures of Jack, Tom, 

and Bill. They smelt powder at a very early 
age, but the famous boy about 'whom I write 
witnessed a naval victory when he was only ten 
years old. 

As he was then only a very small schoolboy, 
and had himself chosen to go. to sea, he ought 
by all the rules of fiction to have been a sturdy 
young fellow, who, like Nelson, never knew 
fear. By the stranger rules of fact he comes 
before us as a delicate child, timid and anxious 
in manner. But to rightly understand all 
about his juvenile Arctic voyage, and the naval 
victory, we must go back a bit. I must say a 
few words about the boy’s father, William 
Scoresbjr, who was the son of a worthy yeoman 
at Crop ton, near Whitby. 

This boy began work on his father’s farm at 
the age of nine, and remained on it till he was 
twenty. But his heart was not in the work. 
He had a thirst for knowledge, and cared very 
little about crops or cattle. He loved his 
parents, and for their sakes kept at home until 
they plainly saw that he would do no good 
there, and then they allowed him to go\and 
seek his fortune, which he did. 

He went to Whitby in April, 1780, being 
then twenty, and became a sailor. Although 
so old he quickly proved himself a valuable 
hand. He had made good use of his leisure 
hours in reading; he had talent and tact, and 
above all, he was not ashamed to say that he 
honoured, and feared God. He quickly became 
a favourite with his captain and messmates. 
He was brave and kind and true, and would 
have risen rapidly if he had not become a 
prisoner-of-war. 

He was shut up in a fortress in Andalusia, 
there to pine until death, or peace, set him at 
liberty. But he was like Mr. Kingston’s young 
heroes, resolute and daring. He and a com° 
panion in bonds escaped, and after great priva¬ 
tions and weary marches, which' were taken 
under shelter of the night, the two fugitives at 
length arrived at the Spanish coast, famished 
and penniless. To their great joy, they espied 
an English vessel, which was engaged in ex¬ 
changing prisoners-of-war. They managed to 
conceal themselves in the long boat, and, with 
the aid of the sympathising sailors, were 
'smuggled on board ship. When the vessel was 
at sea they presented themselves before the 
captain, who stormed and raged, and threatened 
to put them cn shore again. In vain they 


pleaded for liberty, in vain they offered their 
services as sailors. The crew was sufficient for 
the captain’s needs, for he had other views with 
regard to the fugitives. He wanted money l At 
length they both signed a written agreement to 
pay an exorbitant sum on their arrival in Eng¬ 
land. 

It was their only chance, for they were deal- 
ing with a desperate man who knew no pity. 
They were delivered, however, from the cruel 
clutches of the avaricious captain in a very re¬ 
markable manner. In the Bay of Biscay the 
vessel encountered a violent storm, the ship 
became utterly, unmanageable, and no hope re¬ 
mained of saving her. Amid the liowlings of 
the tempest Scoresby and his companion 0 re¬ 
mained calm and even indifferent. Although 
able seamen, they made no effort to assist t?ie 
crew. The captain became almost beside him¬ 
self, and questioned them angrily as to the 
reason of their conduct. 

a “We are merely passengers,” they replied. 
“ told us the crew was quite sufficient, and 
we are paying a high price for our passage ! ” 
This allusion to the bond was clever and timely, 
for, seeing that unless prompt action were taken 
the vessel would be lost, the captain brought 
out the bond and scattered it to the winds. 
Thereupon the two fugitives turned to, and, by 
their superior knowledge of navigation, saved 
the ship. The vessel was made snug under 
close-reefed topsails, her head put to the wind, 
and away she sped towards England, lightened 
of the burden of the iniquitous bond. 

After this, Scoresby joined a Whitby ship and 
went whaling. He married also, and, after six 
weary years of poverty and toil, became captain 
of a Greenland whaling vessel. He had by this 
time a family of three children ; the third was 
bom on the 5th of October, 1789, and was 
named ‘William. It is his portrait, in miniature, 
that I purpose hanging in our little gallery 
of famous boys. . He was not the sort of boy, 
many might think, who would ever make a 
name for himself. He was quiet, thoughtful, 
and even strange in manner, with sober views 

of many things about which boys do not, as a 

rule, think at all. His mother had taught him 
at her knee, and one of the earliest lessons he 
had learned there was veneration for the Sab¬ 
bath. In his own way he carried out the letter 
of that divine law. Not only would he not 
play on that day, ,but if he found anything on 
the road or in the fields he would not pick it up. 
Once, indeed, on a bright Sunday morning, lie 
saw flashing in his path a six-bladed pwket- 
kuife, new and splendid. He looked anxiously 
lor an owner, but none appearing, ho pocketed 
the treasure ! The moment he did so his con¬ 
science began to upbraid him. He believed that 
he had desecrated tiro Sabbath; and, do what 
lie would to stifle the warning voice, it still 
pleaded with him. He kept the knife for a 
week, but at the end of that time he could 
stand it no longer. He stole out quietly, and 
when no human eye was witness to his deed, he 
threw the knife into the river ! 

His first school was kept by an elderly dame 
who was amiable and gentle ; but it was neces¬ 
sary to send him to a boy’s school, for he was 
growing fast, and needed the companionship of 
big^ei boys. But the quiet lad was almost 
1 lightened out of his senses by the sudden and 
alarming change. The master not only used 
ordinary instruments for instilling knowledge 
into the minds of his young charges, but he had 
also extram'dinary means for special occasions. 
Cane and ferrule in his hands wrare mighty wea- 
pons, but if a boy wanted other treatment, he 
w-ould lock him up for several hours in the dark, 
aftei the rest of the scholars had gone ; or, by 
way of variety, would strap him to a bench, and 
keep him there for half a day, unable to move, 
tor great oftenders lie had a torture peculiarly 
ins own. and Zte deserved to become infamous 
by its use. This wras to fasten a cord to the 
boys thumbs, and then, passing it through a 
pulley above him, to hoist him up so ;°s to 
leave only his toes on, the ground. He was 
known to keep a boy in this inhuman posture 
umile the school was at dinner ! 

{To be continued.) 
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FIGURE-SKATING. 

By the Author of “Skating and 
Scuttling,” etc. 



I ast year I gave in the Boy’s Own Paper 
J a short description of the difference between 
skating and scuttling, and have now been re¬ 
quested. to write a rather more advanced series 
of instructions on Figure-skating. 

I will begin by assuming that the. reader 
has abandoned scuttling, and is trying to 
be a skater. Before he can hope to enter the 
very select company of figure-skaters, he must 
be able to execute the 8 and 3 with absolute 
precision. Indeed, 1 do not advise any one to 
attempt the complicated and beautiful com¬ 
bination of the figures until he can execute both 
the 8 and 3 011 a large scale without effort, 
and with sucli accuracy that if his eyes be blind¬ 
folded he will still keep to the lines of his 
figure. 

Probably an entire season will be spent in 
gaining such a pitch of perfection, but the time 
will be well spent, as, when the aspirant comes 
to practise the “quadrille” figures, as they are 
called for convenience sake, he will not have to 
trouble himself about the threes and eights, of 
which these figures are mostly composed, but will 
form them mechanically, while his mind is 
given to the combinations of the figures. 

As the 3 has .already been described (vol. I., 
p. 16), I will only emphasise the advice to avoid 
the least effort in making the turn, and on no 
account to rise on the toe while doing it. I will 
now pass to the 8- 

It looks a much easier figure than the 3> but 
in reality is much more difficult. The best 
plan of learning it is to begin by putting some 
small conspicuous article on the ice, as a mark 
by which to guide your course. A black glove 
will do, but a disc of scarlet material is the 
easiest to be seen. 

Stand a little in front of the disc, having it 
just behind the right heel. Now give a good 
swinging stroke on the outside edge of the right 
foot, taking care to keep the right knee straight 
and the left foot a little behind the other, the 
toe nearly touching the ice. 

Resist the temptation to bring yourself round 
by swinging the left foot in front of the right. 
Most beginners do this, and it certainly has the 
effect of producing the requisite curve. But. it 


is bad skating, and can always be detected by 
the grinding 'sound produced by the friction of 
the steel scraping against the ice. In good 
skating, which depends wholly on the balance 
of the body, the friction is reduced to a mini¬ 
mum, and the only sound which is produced is 
a slight and almost musical ring, something 
like that of a glazier’s diamond when glass is 
cut by an experienced hand. 

So remember that all figure-skaters keep their 
feet in the position which I have mentioned, 
and that in making a stroke on the outside edge 
forward the relative position of the feet is 
thus:— 




As you strike off, turn the body sideways, so 
as to bring the chin almost on the right slioul- 
der. The skater is then in reality skating side¬ 
ways, and, on watching any good skater, the 
observer will notice that whether he be going 
backwards or forwards, on the inside or outside 
edge, his body is always sideways, and his head 
turned in the direction of his course. Other¬ 
wise, in back skating 
he would not know 
where he is going, 
and would bump 
against other skaters. 

Bearing these sim¬ 
ple directions in 
mind, keep the red 
disc in sight as you 
glance over the right 
shoulder, and you 
will come back to 
the spot whence you 
started. At first you 
will steer wildly, and 
go in any direction 
but the light one, 
but a little steady 
practice will enable 
yon to form the com- 
, r plete circle. 

Now try the same process with the other foot. 
Yon will "soon find out that one leg is weaker 
than the other. Give double practice to that 
Leg, and before long, both legs will be equally 

lvnrlpv prvmmrmn. 


Now for the 8 itself. 

Begin as usual, with the right foot, and then, 
just as you come to the disc, change feet, and 
go off on the left foot. You will thus form two 
circles, joining each other where the feet change, 
and sobeing a tolerably exact similitude of an Q. 
No stroke is required for the second circle, the 
sway of the body in changing feet giving suffi¬ 
cient impetus for the purpose. 

The combination of the 3 and the Q is the next 
step to be learned. Start as before, but let the 
off-foot remain well behind the other. The 
result will be, that when you have completed 
about one-third of the circle, you will spin 
round so as to form the 3, and come home on 
the inside edge backwards. This looks a diffi¬ 


cult and certainly is a showy figure, but in 
reality is much easier than the plain circles 
which form the 8- 

The technical name for this combination of 
the 3 and 8 is “Threes,” and, in quadrille 
skating, the leader almost invariably begins with 
them. They are extreme^ useful, because 
the very swing of the body in turning the 3 
gives sufficient impetus to carry the skater to 
the end of the figure, and the steering is so easy 
that the skaters soon fall into the uniformity of 
stroke on which the beauty of figure-skating so 
greatly depends. 

Indeed, four skaters who can only manage 
this one figure, will make a very respectable 
appearance on the ice. It will be seen that 
they alternately recede from and converge 
towards the same spot, as if made by one im¬ 
pulse. As they converge, they seem as if they 
must come into collision and fall in a heap). 
But, if their circles be correctly cut, they shoot 
past each other so closely that there is hardly a 
liand’s-breadth between their shoulders. The 
next moment they are all leaning in the reverse 
direction, and are diverging again, each tracing 
the circle which his partner has just quitted. 

To this preliminary exercise in figure-skating 
it is impossible to give too much time. Just 
as the best pianists practise their scales daily, 
so do the best skaters practise the “Threes.” 
Indeed, when four accomplished skaters are 
going to start a quadrille, they always continue 
the Threes until they have settled down in their 
places, and each of them has gained perfect 
confidence in his partner. 

Supposing that four persons are skating the 
quadrille, each pair of partners stands vis-a-vis, 
and keeps itself to its own 8? so that the figure 
which they trace on the ice is of this form— 



The reader will easily see that a foot difference 
in the diameter of the circles, or half a second 
of error in turning the 3, will throw the delin¬ 
quent out of time, and bring confusion on the 
whole figure. As, therefore, it is impossible to 
find four men exactly equal in weight and length 
of limb, as w r ell as skill, it is evident that they 
must learn to make allowances for each other, 
as otherwise they could not all cross the centre- 
point at the same moment. 

No one wdio cannot execute this movement 
with precision can hope to wear the coveted 
silver skate. I who write shall never wear it. 
Twenty years ago there was ha idly a figure 
which I could not execute, and I have not lost 
the skill ; but I cannot keep time with others. 
Owing to a severe accident in boyhood, ray 
right foot is more than two inches out of its 
line. * This defect is not perceptible in walking, 
nor when I am skating alone ; but directly I 
begin to skate with others it shows itself. The 
circles gradually get “out of register,” each 
bearing a little to the right of the last. 

So although, by dint of great care, I can 
manage respectably with a single partner, there 
being plenty of room on either side as w r e cross, 
I should be worse than useless in a full quad¬ 
rille, where all the four cross within a few inches 
of each other. 
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The next step in figure-skating is the Out¬ 
side Edge Backwards. 

This is a very difficult stroke to be acquired, 
but, when combined with the 3 and 8, it de¬ 
velops such a variety of figures that no one who 
cannot execute it can be called a true skater. 

Of course, if possible, the learner should take 
instructions from one who is well skilled in the 
art. But any one who can execute the Threes can 
teach himself this all-important stroke, if he 
will only set about it in the right way. 

Here is a very simple way of getting on the 
outside edge backwards. 

Cut an ordinary 3* 

(To be continued .) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Manly Word to Boys. 

By C. H. Spurgeon. 

When I was just fifteen, I believed in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. I have never been sorry for 
what I then did; no, not even once. I have 
had plenty of time to think it over, and many 
temptations to try some other course, and if I 
had found out that I had been deceived, or had 
made a gross blunder, I would have made a 
change before now, and would do my best to 
prevent others from falling into the same 
delusion. 

I tell you, boys, the day I gave myself up to 
the Lord Jesus to be His servant was the best day 
of my life. Then I began to be safe and to be 
happy, then I found out the secret of living, and 
had a worthy object for my life’s exertions, and 
an unfailing comfort for life’s troubles. Because 
I would wish every boy who reads these lines to 
have a bright eye, a light tread, a joyful heart, 
and overflowing spirits, I therefore plead with 
him to consider whether he will not follow my 
example, for I speak from experience and know 
what I say. 

Once as I stood musing at a window, I saw a 
fly upon it, and made a brush with my hand to 
catch it. When I opened my hand, the fly was 
not inside, but still on the same place of the 
glass. Scarcely thinking what I did, I made 
another brush with my hand and thought I had 
captured the insect, but with the same result. 
There was the victim, quietly retaining his place 
in spite of me. It was on the other side of the 
glass. And when I saw that it was so I smiled 
at my own folly. Those who attempt to find 
pleasure out of Christ will experience a like 
failure, for they are seeking on the wrong side of 
the glass. When we are on the side of Jesus 
Christ, and having believed in Him are cleansed 
and forgiven, then our pursuit of joy will be 
successful j but till then we shall labour in vain, 
and spend our strength for naught. It is of no 
use digging for coal where the strata show that 
there cannot be any ; and equally useless is it to 
try after happiness where God’s word, and the 
experience of those who have gone before us, 
assure us that happiness cannot be found. But 
then it is all the more needful that we should 
seek it where it can be had, and give ourselves 
at once to the search. He who believes in the 
Lord Jesus is blessed in the deed. 

What hinders you from believing? Boys, 
why should you not, while yet you° are boys’ 
believe in the Lord Jesus unto salvation ? Do 
not imagine that you cannot now be Christians ; 
the gifts of our heavenly Father’s love are not 
reserved for a certain age ; boys may be saved, 
boys may be workers for Jesus, boys may bring 
glory to God.. Others may despise your com 
scientious choice, and make mirth of your holy 
carefulness, but what matters it ? Some of us 
have been laughed at for these twenty years, 
and are none the worse for it; we have had all 
manner of evil spoken falsely against us for 
Christ’s name’s sake, but we are all the happier 
for it. Oh, boys, if you are renewed in heart, 
and become for life and death the Iledeemer’s, 
none can really harm you. All must be right 
with him who is right with God. 


CouTjspcntknce 


G. Hargreaves. —It is not at all likely that you would 
♦ be allowed to enter the French army. Remember 

that in France you are a foreigner. 



Harry George. —The “poem*’ which boys “say or 
sing” when taking round “guys" is no doubt very 
ancient; but as almost every lad knows it, we cannot 
give the words here. 

C. Frederick. — Amongst other corps, the West¬ 
minster Rifles, the London Irish, and the 1st London 
have had cadet companies. We fancy that now only 
the London has such a company. You would get all 
particulars by going to the headquarters on any drill 
night. 

Ned.— 1 The only “list of vacancies in the grocery and 
provision trades ”• that we know of are to be found 
in the advertisement columns of the newspapers or 
in the trade organs, “ The Grocer,” etc. ’ 

F. R.—1. There are many coins of Henry vm in exist¬ 
ence. 2. It is impossible to tell the value of your 
coin without knowing what it is. 


Fitz.—W e have known paraffin and kerosine oil burnt 
in a greenhouse ; but unless care was used, the plants 
would suffer. Cannot you contrive a sort of chimney 
to draw off the vapour ? 

Lex non Scripta. — 1. Your writing is quite good enough 
for a writer’s office. 2. Your other questions raise 
such minute points in that very difficult subject 
Scotch law, that they cannot be answered offhand. 
Ask some lawyer in Kilmarnock. 


A Certificate Holder. —Your first and second ques¬ 
tions have been answered. The motto, “Ubique” 
borne by the Royal Artillery (and by the Royal- 
Engineers too), means “Everywhere.” 

S. R. B. F. G.—Write to two or three of the leading 
assurance companies, and you will get every informa¬ 
tion as to agencies. The rates of commission vary_ 

some of the best offices pay the least, as they can 
command business independently of agents 


-CiXUELSIOK.- 
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America, though sadly diminished in extent, then 
are doubtless some “ backwoodsmen ” yet remaining 
2. The Hudson’s Bay Company still exists, but its 
charter expired in 18G3, and its monopoly was extin 
guished, the territory—now British Columbia, Van 
couver’s Island, and the North-west territories- 
passing to the Crown. These lands now form part o! 
the Dominion of Canada. 


Nauta.— 1. No licence, unfortunately, is required in 
England or Scotland to “ carry pistols though we 
fancy the Inland Revenue authorities have power, if 
they cared to use it, to compel such a licence—but 
w.e strongly advise you not to adopt so wicked and 
foolish a practice. 2. Your writing is very good 
indeed. 


W. G. H.—Your writing is not exactly bad, but is 
rather sclioolboyisli, a fault which practice should 
cure. You have spelt whether “ weather.” Remem¬ 
ber that good orthography is as necessary as good 
caligrapliy. 

Raymond A. May. —The story of “the young lady 
who hid in a chest, and so got suffocated,” is told 
very beautifully in Rogers's “ Ginevra,’’ but it is an 
old legend. 

Duncan Dido.—Y our handwriting is very good. 

Y. E. D. (Brighton.)—There is, or was lately, a curi¬ 
osity-shop in Queen’s Road, Brighton, where “brass. 
Indian idols,” amongst other things, were on sale. 

J. E. Bartholomew. — Macaulay’s “History of Eng¬ 
land” is the property of Messrs. Longman. The 
cheapest edition appears to be that called the “Stu¬ 
dent’s Edition,” in two volumes, price 12s. 

Leo.—Y ou need no book for breeding and rearing- 
white mice. They will eat oats or any other grain, 
and should be kept clean and warm. For the latter- 
purpose their cages are provided with a second com¬ 
partment, -which should be filled with hay or wool. 

S. W. A.—1. The fact of your being a tradesman's son 
would not, of itself, be a bar to your becoming ar?. 
officer in the army ; but a far higher standard of 
education would be required than, to judge from 
your letter, you possess. “Rigment,” “ standered,” 
“standerd,” and “ tradman,” are dreadful! 2. If 
you are determined to enter the army, the Engineers, 
as you are fond of “making skeetches,’ > might suit 
you. 

A. Fraser. —Gatlin’s account of the North American 
Indians, as they were, has never yet been surpassed 
for accuracy. Cooper's novels in some respects give a 
good notion of Indian life, but they are far too pic¬ 
turesque to be strictly relied upon. 

A. E. M.-We cannot give you a “ receipt for a chro- 
magraph,” as if it were ice-cream or hardbake ! Why 
not improve your spelling before you go in for such 
recondite matters ? 

Struan -wishes us to say which is the more healthful 
game—cricket or football. It might be easy,, 
but it certainly would not be wise, to pronounce a. 
dogmatic opinion on the subject. Each game has 
its own advantages, and will always have its special 
admirers. Probably a concensus of opinion w'ould 
be in favour of cricket, and for one thing—it is gene¬ 
rally considered to present far fewer casualties, tak¬ 
ing into account the numbers who engage in it, than 
football, especially when the old and somewhat bar¬ 
barous football rules are adhered to. 2. We really 
cannot say positively as to the when, but you may 
depend upon the subject being taken up in due- 
course. 

A. B. C., who wishes to know how to make a model 
steam-engine, will have to wait until we can find 
room for some illustrated articles on the subject. 
Such a subject could not be efficiently treated in a 
sentence or two here. 

Irongate.—W e know of none containing more instruc¬ 
tive articles than the Boy’s Own Paper. 

Hambleton. —He would probably be better for giving 
up the habit, and taking every day a moderate amount 
of outdoor exercise. 

Peter Simple. —We intend very shortly to give a full 
page of illustrations, showing the rig of various, 
kinds of ships, drawn by one of the best nautical 
artists of our time. The pictures are quite ready, 
and only await a suitable opening to make their 
appearance. 


W. E. bacon.—M arch 5,1816, fell on a Tuesday. 

X. Y. Z.—A psalm-tune is a tune to which psalms 
were intended to be sung. 

T. Banks— 1. A collection of foreign postage-stamps 
collected by yourself would certainly be more valu¬ 
able than one purchased; but you would require a 
very large and widely distributed circle of friends to 
fill your album ! 2. Try parting your hair in another 
place. 

Schriften.— l.Wash your dog with a solution of Smith’s 
Disinfecting Powder in warm water. We have found 
this a very good means of extirpating fleas. 2 You 
can get everything relating to football at Feltham’s 
Little Britain, E.C. 3. Your writing would pass, we 
should imagine, in an examination for boys in the 
Civil Service. 

J. C. L.—To extend your chest, persevere with your 
dumb-bells, and vary your exercises with a turn now 
and then at the Indian clubs. 

W. TJ. Taylor.—P ianoforte keys may be whitened by 
moistening them with spirit, and then polishing 
with a soft cloth. 

Ignoramus.— 1. “Stonehenge’s Manly Exercises,” pub¬ 
lished by Routledge, price sixpence, is a cheap 
manual on training. 2. You should scarcely require 
a special book on picture-framing. 3. Lords Charles 
and William Beresford are the brothers of the present 
Marquis of Waterford. 

W. II. Warburton.—T ry Henfrey’s “Rudiments of 
Botany,” published by Groombridge, London. 

G. M.—1. In introducing a lady and gentleman, the 
lady s name should be mentioned first. 2. Your 
writing is quite good enough for a merchant’s office. 


Young Artist (Scarborough).—Will try, but it could 
scarcely be for some little time, as many other sub¬ 
jects would seem to have a prior claim. 

G. N. T.—Certainly not. Whoever could have told 
you otherwise ? 

Dangers.— 1. 200,000 weekly. 2. There is no other 
method than to be temperate, cheerful, and take 
plenty of healthful exercise. 

A. L—Any Bible Dictionary will tell you. In the in¬ 
stance to which the clergyman doubtless referred, 
the original word means the place of departed 
spirits. 

J. A. B. (Cork.)—We already have such a plate in the 
hands of our colour-printers. 

G. D. (Blackheath.)—We hope to do so by-and-by. 

J. G. (Rochdale.)—There is much room for improve¬ 
ment. 

T. L. Lloyd.— 1. The “ best and cheapest bicycle ” is a 
matter of dispute between rival makers. 2. There is 
a journal called the “Bicycling Times.” 

A. J. "VV.—The best monogram for your initials is. 
entirely a matter of taste. To furnish you with spe¬ 
cimens would involve us in the expense of wood 
engraving, and might not meet your likings. 

Ignus Opus wishes instruction in the art of pyro- 
techny, and though “ he does not wish to receive the 
answer that it is a dangerous undertaking,” we are 
afraid that is the best answer we can give him. 

E. P. O.—We should not at all like to go afloat in a 
canoe built on the plan you describe. 


Alpha-Beta.— Write to the editor of the 
Salisbury Court, Fleet Street. 


“ Civilian,” 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 

A TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD, 

By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “The Lifeboat ” “Pont Haste,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE WATERS STILL RISE, AND 
MISS TRIM COMES TO GRIEF. 

O N the night of the loth the gale broke 
out again with redoubled fury, and 
the stage at the mission-station was shaken 
so much by the violence of the waves and 
wind that fears were entertained of its 
stability, despite its great strength. The 
water rose six inches during that night, 
and when the vast extent of the floods is 
taken into account, this rise was prodi¬ 
gious. The current was also so strong that 
it was feared the church itself, with the 



Miss Trim comes to griefi 
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property and people in its loft, would be 
swept away. 

Towards daylight a boat was seen ap¬ 
proaching. It turned out to be that of Mr. 
Bavenshaw, containing himself and Lam¬ 
bert, with a crew from Willow Creek. The 
house of the old gentleman had, he said, 
much water in the lower rooms, so that he 
had been driven to its upper floor ; but he 
felt sure of its strength, having himself 
helped to lay its foundations. Knowing 
the danger of those who dwelt in the par¬ 
sonage, he had come to offer an asylum to 
as many as his house would hold. But 
Mr. Cockran declined to quit his post. The 
gale was by that time abating; the cheer¬ 
ing daylight increasing; and, as he had a 
large boat of his own moored to a neigh¬ 
bouring post, he preferred to remain where 
he was. Mr. Bavenshaw therefore ordered 
Louis to hoist the sail, and, bidding adieu 
to the clerical party, returned to Willow 
Creek. 

Of all the household there Miss Trim had 
viewed the approach of the water with the 
greatest anxiety, and Mrs. Bavenshaw 
with the greatest philosophy. Miss Trim, 
?oeing an early riser, was the first to observe 
the enemy on the morning of its entrance. 
•She came downstairs and found the water 
entering the house quietly by the sides, 
oozing from under the boards and secretly 
creeping along till it covered the floors. 
She rushed upstairs to alarm Mr. Baven¬ 
shaw, and met that active old gentleman 
coming down. He set to work at once to 
rescue his goods on the lower floor, while 
Miss Trim, in great excitement, went and 
roused the girls, who leaped up at once. 
Then she went to Mrs. Bavenshaw’s room. 

“ Oh! Mrs. Bavenshaw, get up quick; 
$he flood is coming in at last—over the 
floors—through the chinks—up the seams 
—everywhere—do— do get up. We shall 
all be—” 

She stopped; a long-drawn sigh and a 
gentle “hush! ” was all the reply vouch¬ 
safed by Mr 3 . Bavenshaw. 

A quarter of an hour later Miss Trim 
came nervously back. “ It’s rushing in now 
like any thing! Oh! do get up! We may 
have to fly! The boards of the floor have 
been forced up and they’ve had to take the 
door off its hinges—” 

She stopped again. Mrs. Bavenshaw, 
with placid face and closed eyes, had 
replied with another gentle “ hush-sh ! ” 

Descending once more, Miss Trim was 
met by a sudden stream, which had burst 
in the back door. Bushing again into the 
old lady’s bedroom, she cried vehemently, 

“ Woman! won't you get up F ” 

“ Why should I ? ” asked the other in a 
sleepy tone. “ Isn’t Samuel looking after 
it?” 

“ Of course he is, but—” 

“Well, well,” interrupted the old lady, 
n little testily; “if he’s there it’s all right. 
He knows what to do, I don’t. Neither do 
you, Miss Trim; so pray go away and lot 
me sleep.” 

Poor Miss Trim retired discomfited. 
Afterwards, when the family were driven 
to the upper storey of the dwelling, she 
learned to regard things with something of 
Mrs. Bavenshaw’s philosophy. 

One morning, at daylight, there was a 
calm so profound that the sleepers at 
Willow Greek were not awakened until the 
sun rose in a cloudless sky and glittered 
over the new-born sea with ineffable splen¬ 
dour. It was a strange and sad though 
beautiful sight. Where these waters lay 
like a sheet of glass, spreading out to the 
scarce visible horizon, the grass-waves of 


the prairie had rolled in days gone by. 
There were still some knolls visible, some 
tops of trees and bushes, like islets on the 
sea, and one or two square masses of drift¬ 
wood floating slowly along with the now 
imperceptible current, like boats under full 
sail. Here and there could be seen several 
wooden houses and barns, some of which 
had come down from the upper parts of 
the settlement, like the hut of old Liz, and 
were stranded awkwardly on shoals, while 
others were still drifting over the watery 
waste. 

All this was clearly visible from the 
windows of the upper room, in which 
slept the sisters Elsie and Cora, and pre¬ 
sented itself to the former when she awoke 
like a vision of fairy-land. Unable to 
believe her eyes she rubbed them with her 
pretty little knuckles, and gazed again. 

“ How beautiful! ” she exclaimed. 

The exclamation awoke Cora, who sat 
up and yawned. Then she looked at her 
sister, and being only half awake, smiled 
in an imbecile manner. 

“ Isn’t it ? ” asked Elsie. 

“Splendid!” replied Cora, turning to 
the windows. “ Oh, I’m so sleepy ! ” 

She sank on the pillow again and shut 
her eyes. 

“ Come, Cora, let us finish the discussion 
we began last night about Louis Lambert,” 
said Elsie, with an arch smile. 

“No, I won’t! Let me sleep. I hate 
Louis Lambert! ” said Cora, with a shake 
of her uppermost shoulder. 

Elsie laughed and rose ; she was already 
dressed. Mr. Bavenshaw had on the pre¬ 
vious night ordered both his daughters to 
lie down in their clothes, as no one could 
tell what might happen to the house at 
any moment. The flood had not yet begun 
to abate; Elsie could tell that, as she sat 
arrangingher hair, from the sound of water 
gurgling through the lower rooms. 

We have said that the Bavenshaws had 
been driven by the floods to the upper floor 
of their residence. This floor consisted of 
three bedrooms and a lumber-room. One 
of the bedrooms was very small and be¬ 
longed to the sisters, to whose sole use it 
was apportioned. For convenience, the 
other two rooms were set apart on this 
occasion as the male and the female rooms 
of the establishment, one being used by as 
many of the women as could get com¬ 
fortably into it; the other by the men. 
The overflow of the household, includ¬ 
ing those neighbours who had sought 
refuge with the family, were accom¬ 
modated in the adjoining barn, between 
which and the main building com¬ 
munication was kept up by means of a 
canoe, with Peegwish and Wildcat as the 
ferrymen. The lumber-room, having had 
most of its lumber removed, was converted 
into a general hall, or salon , where the 
imprisoned family had their meals, received 
their friends, and discussed thoir trials.. It 
was a rather dusty place, with sloping 
roof, no ceiling, and cross-beams that 
caused cross tempers in those who ran 
against them. In one corner a door, re¬ 
moved from its hinges, did duty as a 
dresser. In another Mr. Bavenshaw had 
erected a small stove, on which, being 
rather proud of his knowledge of cookery, 
he busied himself in spoiling a good deal 
of excellent food. A couple of planks, 
laid on two trunks, served for a table. 
Such cooking utensils and such portions of 
light furniture as were required had been 
brought up from the rooms below, that 
which was left having been weighted with 
large stones to prevent its being carried 


away, for the lower doors and windows 
had been removed to prevent their being 
driven in—or out, as the case might be. 

So complete was the destruction every¬ 
where, that Samuel Bavenshaw had 
passed into a gleeful state of recklessness, 
and appeared to enjoy the fun of thus 
roughing it rather than otherwise, to the 
amusement of his amiable wife, "who beheld 
his wasteful and daring culinary efforts 
without a murmur, and to the horror .of 
Miss Trim, who was called upon to assist 
in and share the triumphs as well as the 
dangers of these efforts. 

“Fetch the pepper now, Miss Trim. 
That’s it, thank’ee. Hallo ! I say, the 
top has come off that rascally thing, and 
half the contents have gone into the pan ! ” 

He was engaged in frying a mess of 
pemmican and flour, of which provender he 
had secured enough to stand a siege of at 
least six months’ duration. 

“ Never mind,” he continued; “ in with 
more flour and more pemmican. That’s 
your sort. It’ll make it taste more like 
curry, which is hot enough, in all con¬ 
science . ” 

“ But pepper is not like curry,” said Miss 
Trim, who had a brother in India, and was 
consequently a second-hand authority on 
Indian affairs. “Curry is hot, no doubt, 
and what one may call a seasoning ; but it 
has not the flavour of pepper at all, and is 
not the colour of it, and—” 

“ Yes, yes, / know all about that, Miss 
Trim. Why, there’s a box of it, isn’t 
there, in the little cupboard on the stair ? I 
quite forgot it. Fetch it, please, and we’ll 
have a real pemmican curry; and rouse up 
my lazy girls as you pass. Don’t disturb 
Mrs. B., though. The ptoveU^ys, ‘ Let 
sleeping’—no, I don’t mean that, exactly. 
By the way, don’t slip on the stair. The 
water ’s about up to that cupboard. Mind, 
there is six feet water or more in the 
passage now, and if—” 

He stopped, for Miss Trim had already 
left the room—just as Lambert entered it. 

The cupboard to which Miss Trim had 
been sent was an angular one, let into the 
wall to utilise a crooked corner. The step 
of the stair immediately below it was the 
last dry one of the flight. From that step 
to the bottom was held by the flood, which 
gurgled oilily through the deserted base¬ 
ment. Descending to that step with 
caution, and gazing anxiously at her own 
image reflected below, she opened the cup¬ 
board door. 

Now, it chanced that Angus Macdonald’s 
Cochin China hen, having been diiven from 
its own home by the flood, had strayed 
into Mr. Bavenshaw’s house and esta¬ 
blished itself, uninvited, in the cupboard. 
It received Miss Trim with a croak of in¬ 
dignation and a flutter. Starting back 
with a slight “oh!” the poor lady fell; 
and who shall adequately describe, or even 
imagine, the effects of that fall P Many a 
time had Miss Trim descended that stair 
and passage on her feet, but never until 
then had she done so on her back, 
like a mermaid or a seal! Coming to 
the surface immediately, she filled the 
house with a yell that almost choked the 
hearers, caused old Bavenshaw to heave 
the pemmican curry into the lap of Lam¬ 
bert, and induced Lambert himself to leap 
downstairs to the rescue like a harlequin. 
The bold youth had to swim for it! A 
gurgle at the far end of the passage told 
where Miss Trim was going down, like 
wedding announcements, for the third and 
last time. Lambert went in like an otter, 
caught the lady in his arms, and bore her 


















to the staircase, and thence to the npper 
floor in a few minutes. She was at once 
taken to the sisters’ bedroom, and there 
irestored to life and lamentation. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Ravenshaw to his 
wife when she appeared, “you’d better 
look after our breakfast—I’ve made a mess 
of it—and I’ll go over to Angus Mac¬ 
donald and invite him and his household 
to come and stay with us. Their house 
must be almost afloat by this time.” 

The old gentleman hailed Peegwish, who 
■was outside in the canoe at the moment. 

That would-be brewer at once made for 
the house, paddled his canoe through the 
'doorway and up the passage to the stair¬ 
case, where Wildcat, who managed the 
bow-paddle, held on by the bannister 
while Mr. Ravenshaw embarked. Re¬ 
issuing from the doorway, they made for 
their neighbour’s residence. 

Macdonald’s house had indeed become 
almost uninhabitable. It stood so deep in 
the water that only the upper windows 
were visible. The chimneys and roofs of 
some of the outhouses formed, with the 
main building and a few tree-tops, a small 
archipelago. 

“You are fery kind, Mr. Ruv’nshaw,” 
said Angus from an upper window, be¬ 
neath which the canoe floated. “It iss 
not improbaple that my house will pe goin’ 
down the river like a poat, but that iss 
nothing—not anything at all—when there 
will pe such a destruction goin’ on all over 
the settlement, whatever. It iss fery coot 
•of you, oo ay. I will put my fuddle into 
-the canoe, an’ my sister she will pe ready 
at wance. Wass you ready, Martha ? ” 

A voice from the interior intimated that 
Miss Martha would be “ready in two 
minutes.” 

“ Pe quick, then,” said Macdonald, look¬ 
ing inwards while he lowered his violin, to 
which he was passionately attached, into 
the canoe, ‘ 4 you hef not much time to 
waste, Martha, for it wass time we will pe 
.goin’.” 

In a few minutes Angus Macdonald’s 
house was abandoned to its fate, and him¬ 
self and sister, with a couple of domestics, 
were added to the number of refugees who 
■crowded to the abode of hospitable Sam 
Ravenshaw. 

“ Hef you forgotten the cawtie P ” asked 
Angus of his sister, while assisting her to 
land on the steps from which Miss Trim 
had taken her dive. 

“Ho, Angus, I’ve got it in my basket, 
but I fear the poor old hen has been lost. 
It’s all over the house I sought for it before 
• cornin’ away, but— ” 

A triumphant cackle from the cupboard 
overhead interrupted Miss Martha. 

“Ha! ha!” shouted Mr. Ravenshaw; 
“that’s where the sound came from this 
morning! And I do believe it must have 
been that brute which caused Miss Trim to 
fall into the water.” 

With a twinkle in his eye, the old gen¬ 
tleman related the incident of the morn¬ 
ing, while Angus, with a grim expression, 
kept his eye on Beauty, who gazed inquir- 
::ingly out at the half-open door of her 
.retreat. 

“ It iss a pad craitur you’ve peen—fery 
pad—ever since I got you, but it iss no 
more mischief you will pe dooin’ after this 
—whatever.” 

Angus seized the unfortunate hen by 
the neck as he spoke, and flung it along 
the passage, where it fell into the water, 
•and went cackling and choking through 
ihe doorway. 

.Beauty’s powers were varied as well as 
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surprising. Although thus, for the first 
time in her life, compelled to take to the 
water, she swam as well as any duck, and 
went straight off, as if by instinct, to the 
forsaken house. From the window of the 
lumber-room Angus saw her reach it, 
scramble, somehow, on to its roof, and 
there utter a crow of defiance that would 
have done credit to her defunct husband. 
There was one other object besides his own 
house and surroundings which Angus saw 
from that window. It was the smoking- 
box on the willow-clad knoll, which formed 
a separate island in the flood. The sight 
stirred up unpleasant recollections. He 
turned from the windows, and gave his 
attention to the substantial breakfast to 
which his host invited him. 

The greater part of that day was spent 
in re-arranging the habitable parts of 
Willow Creek, and placing the more delicate 
valuables farther out of danger. At night 
candles were lighted, fresh wood was 
heaped up in the stove, and the lumber- 
room became comparatively comfortable. 

“ Will you play us a tune, Angus P ” said 
Louis Lambert, drawing a stool between 
Elsie and Cora and sitting down. “The 
ladies, you know, never tire of your 
music.” 

“ I hef not anything new,” replied 
Angus, with becoming modesty, “but if 
the leddies wass willin’ to listen to some o’ 
the old tunes, my fuddle an’ I will try what 
we can do.” 

“We love the old tunes best,” said Cora. 

As every one else echoed the sentiment, 
Angus, nothing loth, began to discourse 
sweet sounds, which, to say truth, were 
indeed very sweet, and mingled not inhar- 
moniously with the sound of waters which 
gurgled gently underneath. 

Angus could play Scotch reels in a man¬ 
ner that made dancing almost unavoidable, 
but he preferred slow, plaintive music, and 
on this occasion indulged his taste to the 
full, so as to fling a mantle of quiescence 
and pathos over the family circle. 

Samuel Ravenshaw had retired to a 
darkish corner to enjoy his pipe, but the 
music awoke sad memories. The lost Tony 
came vividly before him, and beside his 
darling boy arose the dark form of the Red 
Man, whose mode of taking his revenge 
had been to him so terrible, all the more 
terrible that the nature of the old man 
was secretive in regard to sorrow. His 
joys he was ever ready to share with every 
one, but his griefs he smothered in his own 
breast, and scorned te Jet his countenance 
betray his heart. 

Ho one knew how much he suffered. 
Perlmps Elsie understood him best. At 
all events she had become more earnest 
and thoughtful in her attentions after that 
dark day when her little brother was 
spirited aw,ay. Leaving Lambert to Cora, 
she went over to her father, sat down 
beside him, and, laying her head upon his 
shoidder, listened -with a sort of melancholy 
pleasure to the sweet strains of the violin. 

They were suddenly and rudely awakened 
from this state of quiescence by a blinding 
flash of lightning, followed almost instan¬ 
taneously by a tremendous clap of thunder 
which sounded like colliding worlds over¬ 
head, and then rolled away in deep mutter- 
ings of discontent. This was repeated at 
short intervals, then the rain and hail came 
down in torrents, and the wind rose so that 
soon the waves began to beat violently on 
the house. The day which had begun so 
calmly, ended in furious fetorm — emble¬ 
matic of many a day in every human life. 

Seated there with feelings of aw’e and 
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anxiety, the Ravenshaw household passed 
the night in silence. 

And still the waters of the Red River 
continued to rise—slowly, it is true, and 
inch by inch instead of foot by foot—until 
these settlers in the great wilderness began 
to think, with something akin to supersti¬ 
tious fear, of that mighty deluge which 
had been sent to submerge the world in 
the days of old. 

(To be continued.) 
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A FXJNHY MENAGERIE. 

HAVE some very strange beasts to show 
the hoys. They will not find the like or 
them either in the Zoological Gardens, or in 
Womb well’s Show r , or in any modern work on 
natural history. I have just met with a book 
intended for the instruction of our great-grand¬ 
fathers when they were children, which is a 
great curiosity in its w T a.y. It was issued by the 
respectable publishing house of Messrs. Riving- 
ton in the year 1774. And these worthy book¬ 
makers may be surprised to learn the quality ot 
the works on natural science which they dealt in 
a century since. Certainly no sucli wares can 
be found on their shelves now. 

The book I speak of is a duodecimo of 200 pp., 
and contains a description of three hundred 
animals “adapted to the use of all capacities.” 
And it is “ illustrated with copper plates, 
whereon is curiously engraven every beast, 
bird, fish, serpent, and insect described in the 
whole book. ” 

The book must have been very popular, for 
this is the eleventh edition, “ carefully cor¬ 
rected.” It w\as a pious book, too, for the title- 
page bears the motto, “ Every beast of the forest 
is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. I 
know all the fowls of the mountains, and the 
wild beasts of the field are mine. ” But on look¬ 
ing into the book, we must confess that many ot 
the beasts described and pictured were the crea¬ 
tions of the writer and the artist, and known to 
them alone. 

The classifications of the book are delight- . 
fully simple. Here arc no hard names of Mam¬ 
malia, Oviparia, Vertebrates, Radiates, or Mol¬ 
luscs. Neither is the reader once troubled with 
the anatomy or special internal structure of the 
animals described. The author just describes the 
external appearance, and the artist tries to put it 
into visible form. I will show how they did their 
work, and what a funny menagerie they suc¬ 
ceeded in forming. 

The first beast in the collection is, very pro¬ 
perly, 

The Lion. 

The author tells us that the lion is justly 
styled the king of beasts ; but he does not seem 
very clear as to the royal complexion, which, 

“ though generally dun colour, has some excep¬ 
tions—as black, white, and red.” I am sure 
you boys have often seen lions of these colours, 
if not at the Zoo, at any rate on tavern signs. 
Perhaps the writer studied their natural history 
from these ! This may account for a similar un¬ 
certainty about the lion’s hair, which is some¬ 
times curled, sometimes shaggy, and sometimes 
thin. The eyes likewise are. “ not very round, 
nor are they long; ” but, singularly enough, 

“ he sleeps with them open.” It is interesting 
to know that he is most commonly taken with 
nets and other snares. The lion’s age is-stated 
very cautiously, if not logically. We are told 
that lions are “thought to be long-lived, because 
many of them have been found toothless.” 









After this we have separate engravings and 
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This is the Lion— 


* snnewliat like a wild boar,” but “not much 




You see the artist has got over the difficulty 
about the eyes by making one “round” and 
the other “long.” But the lion seems to limp 
badly, and is evidently in pain. Perhaps he is 
looking for Androcles to pull a thorn out. By 
the way, we are pleased to know that the lioness 
is “found in the same countries” as the male 
beast. This is as it should be to ensure domes¬ 
tic happiness. She is also ‘ ‘ of the same habit 
and nature,” which is a further guarantee of 
feline felicity. In conspicuous contrast to this s 
artist’s sketch, we show the real thing at the j 
bottom of this page. 

The Tiger is dismissed with a very short de¬ 
scription, the chief point being that “his skin 
is beautifully spotted. ” We give his portrait. 

The next beast is so fearfully made that I 
must give you his picture first. We are told 
that he gets his name from ‘ 1 the horn in his 
nose.” You can see it plainly in the picture :— 

. The Rhinoceros. 

Now for his description. His shape i§ 


unlike an elephant.” Then he “lias two girdles 
upon his body, like the wings of a dragon , 
from his back down to his belly.” Ilis legs 
are “scaled over-down to the hoofs, which 



are parted into four distinct claws ” (you can 
see them clearly in the arawing!) There is 
a great deal more said about him ; but, in the 
author’s words, it is “not worth describing.” 


accounts of the bull, the cow, and the ox. The 
pictures are funny enough, but I have no room 
for them. The bull is said to be “made for 
fight;” nevertheless, like the ox, he is “of a 
sluggish and fleshy nature, and feeds wholly 
upon herbage.” And we arc asked to believe 
that those of Egypt, about the River Hile, are 
“as white as snow, and of exceeding stature.” 
After which we may pass on to 

The Baboon. 

The artist here has been especially obedient to 
the writer of the description, who informs us that 
the baboon has “a long face, like a dog’s.” 
The strangest thing about this strange baboon 
is that “he delights in fishing, and will stay a 
great while in the water hunting for fish, which 
he catches in great abundance, and lays up in 
store. ” It is a pity that nothing is said about 
the baboon’s tail ; the artist seems to have 
thought that this, as well as the head, must be 
“like a dog’s.” 

(To be continued.) 



Preparing for a Spring. 
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A FANCIFUL FRAGMENT FROM THE CLASSICS. 

Showing how two youthful Ancients treated a Philosopher, and what came of it. 


1. “Diogenes sleeps: let’s wake him,” grinned the 
misguided youth. 


2. They begin gleefully to set about their 
ungracious task. 


3. And grow increasingly excited at the manifest suc¬ 
cess of their scheme. And Diogenes a philosopher 
too ! Shame !! 



4 But their heartless amusement received an 5. Oh— Oh —Oh—OH ! Oh I!—they both yelled in 6. Yet just retribution is not to be delayed by squalls, 
unexpected check! terror. however piteous ! 





.rO 


The sad end of those hilarious and unscrupu’oua youths. 

Moral— To Boys of all conditions and every age: Pause ere you attempt to play 


7 . 



8. While the Philosopher gravely and pertinently 
improves the occasion. 
the fool with a philosopher ! 
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FIGURE-SKATING. 

By the Author of “ Skating and 
Scuttling.” 



part II. 

1VTow if your left foot is in its proper position 
Ja| after making the turn, all that will be 
needed is to allow it to come on the ice. You will 
then he on the inside edge backwards with the 
right foot, and the outside edge backwards with 
the left. Simply lift the right foot off the ice with¬ 
out altering the attitude of the body in the least, 
and "you will find yourself going on the outside 
edge backwards. 

Not being accustomed to the unwonted posi¬ 
tion, you will not be able to traverse more than 
a foot or eighteen inches without putting down 
the right foot. Try it again and again, and 
you will, by degrees, find yourself making 
larger and larger curves on the outside edge, 
until you can finish the 3 upon it. 

This stroke is called “ Once back.” Try it 
with each foot alternately, until both are equally 
under command ; and when you can do it with 
security you will have marked an epoch in your 
figure-skating scarcely less important than the 
moment when you first achieved the 3- 

In order to give a firm and confident car¬ 
riage on the outside edge backwards the Back 
Cross Boll ought to be learned. 

Stand still ®n the ice, leaning a little towards 
the right, and pressing the outer edge of the 
right skate -well into it. Now, swing the left 
foot round, so as to bring it across the right 
foot, and plant it in the ice. To do so you 
must press the outside edge into the ice. Now 
do the same with the other foot, and go on 
crossing them. 

The result will be curious. You will find 
yourself working your way slowly backwards 
upon the outside edge of the skates. Presently 
you will take courage to poise yourself a little 
on the edge, while you swing the other foot 
round, and, if you persevere, you will find your¬ 
self increasing the length of the stroke at every 
fresh trial. 

Now, if you are fortunate enough to see any 
good skater on the ice ask him to help you. 
This he will do, with pleasure, for all true 
skaters are only too glad to train up others in 
the paths which they themselves have found so 
delightful. Moreover, they look forward to the 
future, and do their best to develop the skating 
powers of those w r ho may afterwards repay them 
by taking part in their quadrilles. 

Ask him, therefore, if he will give you a few 
turns over the ice. You will then face each 
other, he holding your hands, and partly sup¬ 
porting you. As you cross your feet backwards 
he will cross his feet forwards, humouring your 
as yet uncertain steps and giving you confidence. 
By degrees he will guide you in a series of 
curves on each foot alternately, and after you 
have traversed the ice a few times, you will find 
yourself sweeping along in large bold curves, 
and will become accustomed to the novel and 
rather alarming poise of the body. 

Now, throw on your leading strings, and start 
alone. You will at first feel nervous about 
it, but, if you observe the, golden rule about the 
position of the feet, and the sideways movement 


of the body, you will after a while feel as secure 
on the outside edge backwards as on the inside 
edge forwards. 1 have taught many pupils in 
this way, including several ladies, and never 
found it to fail. 

You will now be in a position to learn the 
next movement in the figure. It is technically 
called “Once Back,” and is executed in the 
following manner : 

Start on the 3 as usual with the right foot. 
Make the turn a little earlier than in Threes. 
Now, just as you come opposite the starting- 
point change feet as above. You will now be 
pursuing the same curve, but on the outside 
edge of the left foot instead of the inside edge 
of the right. 

( When you have traversed about a quarter of 
the circle in this way, you can bring your right 
foot on the ice, allowing the left to pass rather 
behind it, and start off for a second 3? which 
ought to bring you back exactly to the point 
from which you started. By the time that you 
reach your second 3> the impetus obtained 
from the first 3 will be nearly exhausted; but 
the swing of the body upon the turn of the 
second 3 will carry you triumphantly to the 
starting-point, completing the first loop of the 8. 

Here you repeat the process, only facing in the 
opposite direction, so that you will form the 
second loop of the 8- When you can achieve 
the figures 3, 8, Threes, and Once Back, you 
will be qualified, as far as powers of skating go, 
for the possession of the Silver Skate. 

In order to show where the turns and change 
of feet take place, the following simple diagram 
is given :— 



+ is the starting-point. At 1 make 
the turn for the first 3. At 2, shift 
to the left outside backwards. At 
3, strike off 'with the right foot for 
the second 3. At 4, make the turn 
for it, and so to 1 +. 

If you come round exactly upon the 
circle, you will then find yourself on the starting- 
point, but facing in the opposite direction to your 
first start. Then, the same process repeated will 
carry you round the second loop of the 8? which 
is shown by the dotted line. 

The reader will now see what numerous com¬ 
binations can be made by Once Back, Twice 
Back, and Three-times Back. 

Then comes Once Back Entire. 

In this figure you do not make a second 3 
after changing feet, but come back on the out¬ 
side edge backwards of the left foot to the start¬ 
ing-point. This is by no means easy, as if you 
do not steer with the greatest accuracy, you will 
catch your right foot against the leg of one of 
the other skaters, just as you finish the circle. 
And, if you do this, down you all go in a pro¬ 
miscuous heap. 

A very pretty variation of the Once Back is 
called “ Back and Meet.” 

In this figuro the skaters, instead of going off 
upon the second loop as soon as they reach the 
starting-point, shoot nearly past it on the left 
foot, their backs all but touching each other. 
As they cross, however, they suddenly shift feet, 
and cut a small 3 inside the second loop of the 
8- This brings them again to the starting- 
point, whence they go off again upon the original 
line of the loop. Then, of course, come Twice 
Back and Meet, Three-times Back and Meet, 
and so on. 

Just as skaters thought that they had exhausted 
all the possible combinations of 8, 3> and Out¬ 
side Backwards, they were startled by an inno¬ 
vation, or, rather, a resuscitation, which involved 
a totally new principle. This was the change 
of edge, and consequently of curve, upon the 
same foot. 

I well recollect the consternation which this 
audacious improvement caused at Oxford about 
twenty-seven years ago. It was at first compara¬ 
tively simple, producing a serpentine line on the 
ice as the skates changed alternately from outside 
to inside edge, and vice versd. It was then 
called the Mercury figure, because, in its intro¬ 
duction, the skater used to pose himself after the 
attitude of the celebrated bronze Mercury in the 
Place de la Bastille. 

Enterprising skaters soon perceived that the 


Mercury stroke could be combined with the 8 
and 3? and, in consequence, an entirely new- 
set of figures was developed. These aro tech¬ 
nically said to be based upon the Q, because, 
when combined with the circle, the Mercury 
figure traced a line on the ice bearing a mani¬ 
fest resemblance to the capital letter Q as written 
by many people. 

It is horribly difficult at first, and a 3 or 8 is 
child’s play to a Q. The best way of acquiring 
the movement is to make a stroke forward on. 
the outside edge so as to form a curve. Just as- 
the impetus is nearly exhausted, suddenly lean 
over to the right, when the skate will change; 
edges, and a curve be formed in the opposite 
direction. The swing of the body in changing 
edge will supply a new impetus. 

Nothing is easier than to say, “Lean sud¬ 
denly to the right,” but to do it is a veiy difficult 
matter. It appears simply impossible. The 
inside edge clings tightly to the ice, and wrenches; 
the ankle, so that the foot seems much more 
likely to part company with the leg than to* 
follow the desired curve. However, after some 1 
practice, which generally involves a few tumbles 3 , 
the persevering skater will overcome the diffi¬ 
culty. 

C To be continued .) 
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SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. Millington, 

Author of “ Under a Cloud,’' “ Boy and Man,” eta 
CHAPTER XII.—THE DUEL. 

ft ~ s it was, Jer~ 

t SJ v * s s ^ e P^ brrt 

IgSf ^ little that 
night. He 
CVL was to be'up 
at daylight 
next morning, and 
lay awake thinking. 
He heard every hour- 
strike, and each re¬ 
turning sound of the- 
bell warned him of* 
the approach of that 
unpleasant moment 
when he was to meet- 
his schoolfellow at the sword’s point. 
He could not help thinking what a fool 
he had been; he had really no quarrel, 
of his own with Merivale. Although 
he had never been intimate with him he' 
rather liked him than otherwise. On the* 
other hand, he did not care at all for Meyer. 
He wondered that he had had so much to do 
with him, and resolved when this affair 
should be at an end to keep him at a dis¬ 
tance. He almost resolved to go to- 
Merivale and confess that he had made a 
fool of himself, and withdraw the chal¬ 
lenge. Unfortunately he could not do sc¬ 
at that time of night; and the meeting- 
was fixed for such a very early hour next 
morning that it was not likely he would 
have an opportunity of speaking to him 
then alone. He knew that he should not 
have resolution enough to make any ad¬ 
vances to Merivale in Meyer’s presence. 
He could not allow it to be said that he 
was afraid. For the honour of the school, 
he must show this German fellow that the 
English boys were as brave as any of his. 
countrymen. 

It wa3 a very unfortunate affair alto¬ 
gether. He never thought that Merivale 
would have accepted the challenge. He- 
had consented to send it, chiefly to save- 
trouble ; it was easier to let Merivale say 














no than to say no liimself; and Merivale, 
as the senior monitor and captain of the 
school, was in a better position to do so. 
He could have done it without incurring 
any reproach, and he ought to have done 
it. So Jervis argued with himself. 

What a mischief-maker that fellow 
Meyer was ! And what a simpleton he 
himself had been, to be led by him! He 
was sure Merivale disliked this business 
as much as he did; but there seemed to 
be no help for it now. He did not sup¬ 
pose there would be any real danger in the 
encounter. Meyer had said they were to 
be protected, so that they could not very 
well hurt each other seriously. He would 
be very sorry to injure Merivale, and he 
did not want to be injured himself; yet 
those who played with edged tools might 
come off badly. Accidents would happen, 
and it was, of course, not impossible that 
one or other of them might be wounded, 
or even killed in the duel. He would 
rather be killed himself than kill anybody 
else in such a manner. 

Then he thought over the accounts that 
he had read, of duels which had been 
fought, and of the dreadful consequences 
which had followed. Duelling had been 
put down in England. Any one who 
should propose to fight a duel now would 
meet with nothing but contempt and re¬ 
probation. Duelling at the best was but 
a relict of the barbarous ages. There 
might be something romantic and fine 
about the genuine ordeal of battle, as 
described by the old historians; but to 
muffle oneself up in bolsters and pads, 
and to prod at each other with fencing 
foils without the buttons, seemed degrad¬ 
ing and absurd. If there were danger of 
doing or receiving serious injury in the 
encounter, then it was downright wicked¬ 
ness; and if the danger was to be thus 
guarded against, then it was childish and 
silly. 

But although Jervis reasoned thus with 
himself he returned always to the same 
conclusion. Neither Meyer, nor Merivale, 
nor any one else should say that he was 
afraid. He had sent the challenge, and he 
must abide the consequences. With these 
reflections, not unmixed with some of a 
still more serious and painful character, as 
he thought of his friends and his home, his 
mind was occupied until the day began to 
dawn. Then he rose, dressed himself as 
quietly as he could, and finding the house- 
door on the latch—an evident token that 
some one else had already passed out— 
went forth to keep his appointment. 

Merivale, on the contrary, though he sat 
up a little later than usual, was not much 
troubled in mind or conscience. He wiped 
up the ink which had been spilled, and 
washed the marks from the door, as if the 
damage done to his study was quite as 
serious a matter as any that he was him¬ 
self likely to sustain on the following 
morning. Having done this and finished 
his evening’s task with his books, he left 
his room and crossed the [playground to 
his dormitory, which was in another wing 
of the buildiDg. 

It was a fine clear night. The moon 
had risen late, and was shining beautifully, 
being at the full. He stood still and 
looked around him, enjoying the freshness 
of the night air, for though late in autumn 
the day had been warm. Casting his eyes 
upwards he became aware of something 
white at one of the dormitory windows, 
which was open. 

“ Who is that ? ” he asked. 

“ C'est moi —Pierre.” 
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“Why don’t you go to bed, Pierre ? ” 

“I no sleep,” he answered. “ I get up 
to look at moon.” 

“ Why can’t you sleep P ” 

“ I cannot tell. It is often so. The moon 
shine so bright.” 

“ Is anything the matter ? ” 

“No ; only I no can sleep.” 

“ Draw down the blind and get into 
bed. Good-night.” 

Pierre vanished from the window imme¬ 
diately. 

“ Poor little chap ! ” said Merivale, as he 
went on slowly towards his own room— 
“poor little Pierre! It is a magnificent 
night, and the moon is lovely ; no wonder 
he should like to look at it.” 

Suddenly a thought struck him. What 
was it that the boys said about Pierre? 
What was it that they all thought of his 
strange manner, and want of memory ? 
Could it be that he was affected, as per¬ 
sons of unsound mind are said to be, by 
the full moon ? Was that the cause of his 
sleeplessness ? Pierre had answered his 
questions in a tone of voice so plaintive 
and melancholy that Merivale had been 
struck by it. 

“ Poor little Pierre ! ” he said to himself 
—“ poor little boy ! it must be very sad for 
him to have no relatives, no home, no 
country ! Poor little Johnnie ! ” 

He went on to his own room, knelt down 
as usual by his bedside, not forgetting the 
little French boy, the fatherless and the 
stranger, in his prayers, and then got into 
bed, and slept soundly till the morning. 

His first act when he awoke was to look 
at his watch. The day had already begun 
to dawn, and he had but a few minutes to 
spare, if he would not be late for his ap¬ 
pointment. Having given his word to 
meet Jervis, he felt bound in honour to 
keep the engagement, whatever might be 
the result. He dressed therefore in haste, 
and keeping close to the wall of the house, 
that he might escape observation if, even 
at that early hour, some one should be 
looking from the windows,hastened towards 
the cricket-field. 

There was a plantation or copse at the 
farther side of this field; and it had been 
arranged that the meeting should take 
place there. Merivale looked about him, 
but could not see any one ; and he began 
to think that Jervis and Meyer had not 
arrived and would perhaps not come. He 
had not gone many yards, however, before 
he caught sight of the latter peeping from 
behind a tree, on the look-out for him. 
Meyer beckoned to him to approach, and on 
reaching the spot he foundthat preparations 
were already made for the encounter. 

Jervis’s coat lay upon the ground, but 
he himself stood erect, though so disguised 
with “ armour,” as Meyer called it without 
meaning to be facetious, that it was not 
easy to recognise him. A fencing mask of 
wiro was fixed upon his head, descending 
to the chin. His body was bound about 
with pads borrowed from the cricket club, 
and his legs were encased in leggings of 
stout leather, which appeared to be laid on 
two or three thick. The pads projected so 
far in front as to give reason to suppose 
that a pillow or cushion of some sort was 
interposed between them and the body. 
He seemed to be greatly encumbered with 
this protuberance, judging by the drops 
which stood upon his chin as he moved 
clumsily to and fro fanning himself; for 
the morning air was warm and close, 
though so early. 

At the foot "of one of the trees Meyer 
pointed out another heap of mufflers which 
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he had provided for Merivale, and he now 
invited him to encase himself in them. 
Meyer was rather shy in his manner, and 
did not look Merivale in the face while 
speaking to him. His cheek was still dark 
with the ink, though it had been well 
washed and scrubbed, and he looked as if 
he had begun to grow a whisker on one 
side only. 

“Come,” he said, “will you protect 
yourself ? I help you if you want. I am 
here to see play fair. I am on both sides, 
and must take care of both alike. So 
sooner you get ready, so better. Somebody 
can perhaps come by.” 

“ Get ready ! ” said Merivale. “ Do you 
suppose I am going to make such an object 
of myself as you have made of Jervis ? ” 

“It is the habits of our country,” said 
Meyer. 

“ It is not the habits, of ours, and I shall 
not wear such habits. The North American 
Indians and the savage tribes of South. 
Africa cover themselves with shields, I 
believe; but I don’t think even an Ojibbe- 
way or a Zulu would submit to be muffled 
up in that style.” 

“ Pfui ! ” cried Meyer. “ Dese are not 
proper armours, of course ; but we must 
make use of what we can get. Dey are 
better dan none. You must put dein on, 
I say, at once, at once.” 

“I shall do nothing of the kind,” said 
Merivale. 

“ Den you cannot fight.” 

“ I do not want to tight.” 

“ I t’ought not. I t’ought not. Dass 
is what you mean all the time,” said 
Meyer. 

“ Come, Jervis,” said Merivale, turning 
towards him and taking no further notice 
of Meyer. “You don’t suppose I came 
here to fight, do you ? You did not expect 
when you let that fellow bring your chal¬ 
lenge that I should accept it ? If I said 
anything I ought nottokave said yesterday, 
I am sorry for it. Shake hands like a good 
fellow, and put an end to this foolery. 
You don’t want to fight me, do you ? ” 

“No,” said Jervis, much relieved ; “ no ; 
and I don’t mind saying so, as you have 
said it first. I should never have thought 
of it myself. I wish these horrid things 
would come off,” he continued, tugging at 
the strings which Meyer had fastened firmly 
round him. “ I am half suffocated.” 

“Pfui!” cried Meyer. “Dass is goot. 
Dass is very goot. Ho, ho ! You poor 
fritened Englishmans ; I shame of you 
both. I shame of your customs. I shame 
of dis school and all belonging to it. I 
shall tell dis to my broders and my friends 
at home. We shall laugh; we shall laugh; 
0 I 1 yes, we shall laugh when I say it ? ” 

“ You will have something else to laugh 
at presently,” said Merivale. 

“ What you come here for if you not 
mean fight ? ” Meyer asked. 

“ To give you a good thrashing for one 
thing, and to teach you not to make mis¬ 
chief in the school.” 

“ Me ! me ! me ! ” cried Meyer, retreating 
behind a tree, and carrying with him the 
foil which he had intended for Jervis. 

Merivale caught up the other, which had 
been placed in readiness for himseif, and 
made a show of intending to use it. 

“ Come forward,” he cried. “ If you are 
so fond of fighting, come and fight.” 

Meyer kept dodging about behind the 
tree, and presenting the point of his foil 
whenever his adversary approached. 

“Come forward, you great cowardlyq 
mischief-making rhinoceros! ” 

“ Bhinoceros ! ” cried Meyer. “ Nashorn! 
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You dare scold me dass ! Wait till I draw 
my pads on; wait till I overdraw my 
armour; you shall see.” 

“ ‘ And hang a calfskin on those recreant 
limbs ! ’ ” cried Merivale. (He knew all 
Shakespeare by heart, almost.) “But we 
are equal as it is. Never mind the pads, 
unless you are afraid to fight without 
them.” 

“It is no fair,” cried Meyer; “ it is mur¬ 
der—it is kill! I must have my armour.” 

Merivale, without listening to him, 
pressed on him. Meyer, as he retreated, 
kept thrusting at his pursuer till he 


self—whether you will be reported or have 
a good licking.” 

Meyer found himself in a great strait. 
He did not want to be turned out of the 
school, for he had nowhere else to go. He 
j had no friends to pay for his education, 
j and was received at Nether Cray as a half 
| pupil, to speak German with the fellows, 

| and help to teach the little ones. He , 

! begged, and expostulated, and prayed, and j 
j at last chose the licking. 

I don’t think Merivale hurt him much, j 
He gave him two or three good fisticuffs, j 
just enough to let him know what it was , 


said, “ therefore I will give you the oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking first. What have you 
to say for yourself before you go ? ” 

“ I have noting,” Meyer answered, sul¬ 
lenly. “Merivale set on me while I was 
off my guard. I did only defend myself.” 

“You did not come here ’with the inten¬ 
tion of fighting, then ? ” 

“No, sir,” said Meyer, “ quite certainly 
no.” 

He spoke the truth there ; he had him¬ 
self no intention of fighting ; he wanted to 
make others fight, that was all. When¬ 
ever there is a quarrel anywhere in the 
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wounded him slightly in the hand. The 
next instant Merivale wrenched the foil 
from his grasp, and flinging it to a dis¬ 
tance, seized the unfortunate Meyer by the 
throat. 

Meyer fell upon his knees, and begged 
for mercy. He seemed to think that Meri- 
vale would, take advantage of the defence¬ 
less condition to which he was reduced, to 
do him some bodily injury. 

Merivale, it need scarcely be told, had 
no such intention. 

“ Now I will tell you what I came here 
for,” he said. “It is my place to keep 
order in this school; you ought to have 
remembered that when you came to me 
yesterday with a challenge. I had a great 
mind to report you to Mr. Lightfoot, and in 
that case you would most likely have been 
expelled. But I resolved to give you a 
chance. So now you may choose for your- 


j like, and what he might expect if he did 
! not mend his ways, and then let him alone. 

| Having done this, he turned to Jervis, and 
was going to assist him to take off his 
j pads, when, to his great surprise, whom 
j should he see standing before him but 
| Mr. Ligktfoot! 

“What is all this about?” the master 
asked, looking from one to another. 

No one answered him. 

“Is it possible you can so far have 
forgotten yourselves as to have met here 
with the deliberate intention of putting 
each other’s lives in danger ? or is this a 
mere piece of buffoonery ? ” 
w Still they were silent. Meyer had 
picked himself up from the spot where he 
had been left sprawling, and was sneaking 
away as silently as he could. 

Lightfoot called him back. 

“ You seem in a hurry to withdraw,” he 


streets you may always see a crowd of 
people hastening to the spot, as if there 
were something very pleasant to be seen; 
and a pretty disreputable crowd it is too. 
They like to see fellows pound one another, 
or fly at each other’s faces ; but if they get 
a back-hander by accident from pressing 
too cloce, they don’t like that, though it 
serves them right. No, Meyer did not 
intend to fight, certainly; he did his fight¬ 
ing by deputy; and he was very much 
astonished when Merivale turned upon 
him as he did with the foils, and after¬ 
wards gave him a thrashing. I wish all 
mischief-makers could be served the same 
way. That would be according to the 
psalm, “His mischief shall return upon 
his own head, and his violent dealing shall 
come down upon his own pate.” 

Mr. Lightfoot turned next to Merivale. 

(To be continued .) 
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PETER TRAWL; 


OB, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 
By William H. G. Kingston. 

CHAPTER XVI.—WE CROSS THE LINE, AND 
ATTEMPT TO ROUND CAPE HORN. 

J IM was always saying “ Cheer up, Peter, 
cheer up !” but it was a very hard matter 
to be cheery 
when I 
thought of 
the cruel way 
in which I 
had been 
treated, and 
the sorrow 
my sister 
must be feel¬ 
ing at my 
supposed loss. 

I tried, as 
advised, to 
keep up my 
spirits, and 
did my best 
to obey the 
orders I re¬ 
ceived. 

Jim ob¬ 
served that it 
was all the 
same to him. 

His friends 
would not 
grieve much 
over his loss, 
and, as far 
as h e was 
concerned, he 
would as soon 
be chasing 
whales in the 
Pacific as 
working a 
wherry in 
Portsmouth 
Harbour. 

As we ap¬ 
proached the 
Jine I found 
that the men 
were making 
preparations 
for going 
through the 
ceremony 
which was 
pei formed on 
board most 
vessels in 
those days. 

One of the 
fooat-steerers, 

SamRingold, 
who stood si £ 
feet four in 
his shoes, and 


fishes’ tails were ingeniously formed for the 
attendants. I discovered the preparations 
going forward, but was charged not to 
let Homer, or Esdale, or Jim know any¬ 
thing about them. I was more favoured 
than the rest of my messmates by the men, 
who seemed to have taken a liking to me; 
whether it was because they had heard 
how I had assisted to save the Good Intent, 
or thought that I was ill-treated by the 


was propor- 
tionably 
broad, was 

chosen to act the part of Neptune, and the 
cooper’s mate, who was as wide as he was 
high, that of his wife. The armourer took 
the part of the barber, and the carpenter’s 
mate, who was lank and tall, the doctor. 

Three of the ordinary seamen, the 
smallest fellows on board, were their 
attendants. All the chests were searched 
for the required dresses, and some curtains 
belonging to the cabin found their way 
forward to form a petticoat for Mrs. Nep¬ 
tune. Some gold paper and pasteboard 
were manufactured into crowns, and some 


Crossing the Line. 

captain, I do not know, but so it was. 
No one ever abused me, or gave me the 
taste of a rope’s-end. 

We had been sailing on with light -winds 
when one morning, after the decks had been 
washed down and the other duties of the 
ship performed, having run on for a short 
distance, we lay almost becalmed with the 
sea as smooth as a mill-pond. The captain 
and his mates were seen to be taking an 
observation, and soon afterwards it became 
known that we were just crossing the 
line. 


“ I’ve often heard about it, but I can’t 
say I see any line,” said Jim. 

“Nor can I!” cried Horner, who was 
looking out eagerly. 

Presently a gruff voice was heard, hail¬ 
ing from forward. 

“What ship is that, shutting out the 
light from my palace -window P ” 

“The Intrepid,” answered Captain 
Hawkins, who with the mates and doctor 

were stand¬ 
ing aft. 

“Then go 
ahead, will 
you, or I’ll 
indict you for 
a nuisance,” 
cried the 
voice, the re¬ 
mark produc¬ 
ing a general 
laugh. 

“I can’t 
think of 
standing on 
until 1 have 
had the plea¬ 
sure of a visit 
from Daddy 
N eptune,” 
said the cap¬ 
tain. 

“Ay, ay! 
glad to hear 
that. Then 
I’ll come 
aboard in a 
jiffy with my 
royal missus 
and some of 
our precious 
young fa¬ 
mily ; and 
maybe, cap¬ 
tain, you’ll 
have some¬ 
thing to give 

them, for 
they’re very 
fond of any 
hot potions 
which may 
come in 
their way.” 

“ Be smart 
about it, 

then, Daddy, 
for I see a 
breeze spring¬ 
ing up, and I 
may have to 
run you out 
of sight be¬ 
fore you and 
your precious 
1 amily have 
had time to 
take a sip 
apiece,” cried 
the captain, 
who seemed 
to be in far 

better humour than usual. 

All this time Jim and Horner were 
standing with me abaft the main hatchway, 
with their eyes staring and their mouths 
agape, wondering what was going to 
happen. 

Presently, over the bows, appeared the 
strangest group I had ever set eyes on. 

First there came Daddy Neptune with a 
glittering crown, a beard of oakum reaching 
to his middle, a girdle of rope yarn round 
his waist, a cloak covered with strange 
devices, and a huge trident in his hand. 
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His wife wore a crown like that of her hus¬ 
band, with ringlets of the same material as 
his beard, ahugesashof some gaily-coloured 
stuff, and a cloak formed out of a blanket. 
The barber had in his hand a pot con¬ 
taining lather, a big bowl tucked under 
one arm, with a razor a yard long and a 
shaving brush of huge size under the 
other; while the children or attendant 
imps—for it was hard to say what they were 
—waddled about in green clothing, look¬ 
ing like sea monsters, behind them. 

“Well, I have heard of strange things, 
but those chaps are stranger than ever I 
saw,” cried Jim. “Where do they come 
from P ” 

“ From the bottom of the sea, I sup¬ 
pose,” said Homer, who evidently did not 
admire their looks as they advanced aft. 

The captain, after a little palavering, 
ordered the steward to bring up some grog 
and serve it out to them. When retiring a 
short way forward, Neptune commanded 
all who had not before visited his do¬ 
minions to come and pay their respects to 
him. 

Wo all did so, not feeling very com¬ 
fortable as to what was to follow, when 
his attendants got hold of Jim and me. 
Homer tried to escape, but was quickly 
captured and brought back. 

No one interfered with Esdale, who had, 
I found, crossed Neptune’s hand with a 
crown-piece, which, of course, none of us 
were able to do. A huge tub of water had 
been placed in front of his majesty. The 
barber now came forward and insisted on 
shaving all those who were for the first 
time crossing the line. Three of the 
ordinary seamen were novices like us. 

The barber first lathered our chins with 
some abominable mixture from his pot, and 
then, scraping it off with his razor, finally 
ducked our heads into the tub. Horner, 
when undergoing the operation, had the 
brush several times thrust into his mouth 
and his whole face and head daubed over. 
When he opened his mouth to expostulate, 
in again went the brush. As he lacked 
and screamed and spluttered, he was 
treated worse and worse. 

Jim, taldng a lesson from me, kept his 
mouth shut. I was let off even more easily 
than he was. Once Horner got loose, but 
instead of wisely remaining on deck and 
holding his tongue, he ran up the rigging 
and began abusing Daddy Neptune and his 
gang, whereupon he was again captured 
and compelled to undergo the same opera¬ 
tion as before. 

Blacky the cook next brought out his 
fiddle, and Neptune and his party—indeed, 
the whole crew—began danciDg round and 
round, singing and shouting every now 
and then as an interlude, catching hold of 
the “ green hands ” and pitching them into 
the tub, chase being always made after 
those who attempted to escape. 

The grog circulated so rapidly among 
the crew that they would all soon have 
been intoxicated had not the captain, in 
a thundering voice, ordered them to 
knock off and bring their tomfoolery to 
an end. 

They obeyed. Neptune and his followers 
dived below, and presently returned like 
stout seamen, as they were. 

The order was given to brace the yards 
sharp up, and, with an easterly wind, we 
stood on our course. 

The next land we made was a solitary islet. 
Near it stood a remarkable rock called the 
“ Ninepin,” detached from the land. The 
doctor told me that it is eighteen hundred 
feet in height. It had the appearance of 
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a monument standing out of the ocean. 
There are no inhabitants on the island, nor 
any good landing-place, but fresh water is 
to be obtained there, as well as pigs and 
vegetables. 

We soon after this began to fall in with 
stormy weather. We found our ship, 
which had remarkably sharp ends, very 
wet, and as we were now approaching the 
land of storms in the dead of winter, with 
the days scarcely more than seven hours 
long, the greatest caution was deemed 
necessary. The royal masts were sent down 
and replaced by stump top-gallant masts. 
The flying jib-boom was sent in and the 
studding-sail booms were also sent down. 
All the boats except one were got in, the 
hatches were battened down, and every¬ 
thing was done to make the ship light 
aloft. 

We were nearly off the Fiver Plate when 
there were indications of an approaching 
gale. The hitherto blue sky was overcast, 
and the scud flew rapidly along, as if 
impelled by a hurricane. 

“You youngsters will have to lookout 
for yourselves before long,” said Tom 
Eingold, the boat-steerer, who had acted 
the part of Neptune. “We shall be having 
old Harry Cane aboard here, and he’s a 
precious deal more difficult to tackle than 
Daddy Neptune, who paid us a visit on the 
lined’ 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! I wonder what 
we shall do ? ” cried Horner, who did not 
exactly understand what was going to 
happen. 

“ Why, hold on to the weather-rigging, 
if you haven’t to be pulling and hauling, 
and duck your head if you see a sea 
coming,” answered Jim, who understood 
the joke about Harry Cane. 

In a short time the captain ordered the 
topsails to be reefed and the mainsail to 
be stowed and all the lighter sails handed. 
Jim and I were sent aloft to the foretop¬ 
gallant sailyard to furl the sail. We 
were laying out when, to my horror, I saw 
Jim disappear. I nearly fell from the yard 
myself, from thinking that he would be 
dashed to pieces, and that I should lose 
my staunchest friend. 

“ Jim ! Jim! Oh, save him ! save him! ” 
I shouted out, not knowing what I was 
saying or considering how useless it 
was to shout. 

“ Here I am all right, Peter,” cried Jim, 
and his voice seemed to come not far from 
me. 

What was my joy to discover that he 
had been caught in the belly of the sail, 
and there he lay as if he had been in a 
hammock, the reef tackle having been 
hauled out just at the time he fell. He 
quickly scrambled on to the yard again, 
resuming his duty as if nothing particular 
had occurred. We having finished our 
work came down. Scarcely was this done 
when the gale struck us, taking us right 
aback. The cabin dead-lights not being 
properly secured, the cabin was nearly 
filled with water. The carpenter and his 
mates hurried aft to close them, and we 
youngsters were sent below to help him and 
put things to rights. 

When this was done down came the rain 
in such torrents that it seemed as if it 
would swamp the ship, while as she fell 
off into the trough of the sea she began to 
roll in a way which threatened every 
instant to shake the masts out of her. It 
seemed wonderful that they stood. Had 
the rigging not been well set up they must 
have gone. The only accident I have to 
mention was that one of our remaining 


pigs was killed, but this did not grieve the* 
crew, for as we had no salt on board and 
the meat would not keep, the portion not 
required, for the cabin was served out to 
us. 

Another, and what might have proved a 
far more serious matter, occurred. Tom 
Eingold was steering, when a sea striking 
the rudder with tremendous force knocked 
him over the wheel, carrying away several 
of the brass spokes as it flew round, and sent 
him against the bulwarks. For a moment 
everyone thought he was killed, but he 
picked himself up, and although he could 
not use his arm for two or three days, at 
the end of that time he was able to do liis- 
duty as well as ever. 

That storm soon came to an end, but 
the old hands told us that we might look 
out for others, and so the captain seemed 
to think, for although he was anxious to 
get round Cape Horn we were always- 
under snug canvas at night, and during- 
the day a bright look-out was kept, lest one 
of those sudden squalls called Pamperos 
might come off the land and whip the 
masts out of the ship, or lay her on her- 
beam-ends, as frequently happens when, 
the hands are not ready to shorten sail. 
We, however, got to the southward of the 
Falkland Islands without accident. 

My poor friend and messmate Esdale* 
severely felt the cold which we now begam 
to experience. He came on deck to attend 1 , 
to his duty, but a hacking cough and. 
increasing weakness made him very unfit 
for it. The doctor at last insisted on his- 
remaining below, although Esdale declared 
that he would rather be on deck and try to- 
do his best. 

“ But I insist on your remaining in your 
bunk until we round Cape Horn and reach.! 
a warmer latitude,” said Dr. Cockle. “ I. 
will see the captain, and tell him plainly 
that he will be answerable for your death, 
should he insist on your doing duty any 
longer.” 

Esdale still pleaded, but the doctor was; 
peremptory. 

“It is his only chance,” he said to me;: 
“ I cannot promise that he will live. He; 
will, however, certainly die if he is exposed 
to this biting wind and constant rain. I. 
intend to tell the captain, but you, Trawl,, 
go and stay with him whenever you can; 
it will cheer him up, poor fellow, to have: 
some one to talk to, and that dull Horner 
cannot speak two words of sense.” 

Before the doctor had time to do as he- 
proposed, Captain Hawkins, missing Es¬ 
dale from the deck, ordered me tell him to- 
come up. 

This I determined not to do, for it was- 
blowing hard at the time from the south¬ 
west and the wind would have chilled him 
through in a minute. I, however, went- 
below, and after remaining a .little time, I. 
returned, and said, 

“ Esdale is very ill, sir, and is not fit to> 
come on deck.” 

“How do you know that, youngster?”’ 
asked the captain, in an angry tone. 

“Doctor Cockle has seen him and says, 
so,” I answered, boldly. 

“Tell him to come up, or I’ll send a 
couple of hands to bring him neck and 
crop,” thundered the captain. 

I was as determined as before not to tell. 
Esdale, knowing that he would come if 
sent for. 

“ Go below and bring up that lazy young- 
rascal,” shouted the captain to Tom Ein¬ 
gold and another man standing near him. 

I immediately dived below to persuade: 
Tom to let Esdale remain in his bunk. 
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“ It will be bis death if he is exposed to 
this weather,” I said. 

“ I’m not the fellow to kill a shipmate 
if I can help it,” answered Tom. “Tell 
him to stay and I’ll take the consequences.” 

When Tom returned on deck, the captain 
inquired in a fierce voice why he had not 
carried out his orders. 

“ Because he is too ill to be moved, Cap¬ 
tain Hawkins,” answered Tom, promptly. 

The captain, uttering an oath, and taking 
a coil of rope in his hand, was just about 
to go below when Doctor Cockle came on 
deck, and guessing, from the few words he 
heard, what was the captain’s intention, 
came up to him and said, 

“ It would kill the lad to bring him up, 
and as he is my patient, I have told him 
to stay below.” 

“ Am I to be thwarted and insulted on 
board my own ship?” cried the captain. 
“Whether he is ill or well, up he comes ! ” 

And going down to the half-deck, he 
asked Esdale why he had not obeyed his 
orders. 

Esdale, of course, had not received them, 
and said so, beginning at the same time to 
dress. Before, however, he could finish 
putting on his clothes the captain seized 
him by the arm and dragged him up. 
Scarcely, however, had he reached the 
deck when the poor fellow fainted right 
away. Tom, on seeing this, lifted him in 
his arms and carried him down again. 

“I warn you, Captain Hawkins, that 
you will cause the death of the lad if you 
compel him to be on deck in this weather,” 
said the doctor, firmly, as he turned to 
follow Tom and Esdale. 

The captain, making no remark, walked 
aft, and did not again interfere. 

Whether that sudden exposure to the 
cold had any serious effect I do not know, 
but Esdale after this got worse and worse. 
Whenever I could I went and sat by his 
side, when he used to talk to me of the 
happy land for which he was bound. He 
did not seem even to wish to live, and yet 
he was as cheerful as any one on board. 
The doctor and first mate used also to come 
and talk to him, and he spoke to them as 
he did to me, and urged them to put their 
trust where he was putting his. I believe 
that his exhortations had a beneficial in¬ 
fluence on them, as they had on me. When 
I said how I hoped that he would get 
better after we were round the Cape, he 
answered, 

“I shall never see the Horn, Peter; I 
am as sure of that a3 I can be of any¬ 
thing.” 

Two days after this land was sighted on 
the starboard bow. It proved to be Staten 
Island ; but scarcely were we to the south 
of it when we encountered a furious gale 
blowing from the westward. 

For two days, by keeping close hauled, 
the captain endeavoured to gain ground to 
the westward, resolved, as he declared, 
“ to thrash the ship round the Cape.” On 
the third day, however, while I was on 
deck, a tremendous sea came rolling up. 

“Look out! Hold on for your lives, 
lads ! ” shouted the first mate. 

Every one clung to whatever was nearest 
to him. One poor fellow was to leeward. 
There was no avoiding the sea, which, like 
a mountain topped with foam, struck the 
bows. The ship plunged into it, and for a 
few seconds I thought would never rise 
again. On swept the roaring torrent, 
deluging the deck ; and had not the hatches 
been battened down, would have half 
filled her. 

A loud, crashing sound followed, and 


when the water had passed over us nearly 
all the dee bulwarks were gone, and with 
them our shipmate who had been standing 
a minute before as full of life as any of us. 
He was not again seen, and must have 
gone down at once. 

The captain was compelled at last to 
heave the ship to, and there we lay, now 
rising to the top of a sea, now sinking into 
the trough, with walls of water half as 
high as the main-top, round us. The seas 
in the German Ocean and Bay of Biscay 
were nothing to be compared to those we 
encountered off the Horn, though, perhaps, 
equally dangerous. 

As soon as I went below, I hurried to 
the side of Esdale. He asked what had 
happened. I told him. 

“ Some one was carried overboard ? ” he 
inquired. 

“Yes,” I said. “Poor Jack Horns,” 
wondering how he knew it. 

“And I shall soon follow him,” he 
replied. 

His words proved true. That very 
night, as I came off my watch and was 
about to turn in, I heard my messmate 
utter my name in a low voice. I went to 
him. 

“I’m going,” he whispered. “Good¬ 
bye, Peter; “you’ll remember what I 
have said to you ? ” « 

I promised him I would, and told him I 
must run and call the doctor. 

“Ho, stay,” he said. “He can do me 
no good. Tell him I thank him for his 
kindness. Good-bye, Peter.” 

The next instant his hand relaxed its 
hold of mine, and stooping down over him 
I found he had ceased to breathe. 

So died one of the most amiable and ex¬ 
cellent young men I have ever met. The 
next morning he was sewn up in canvas, 
with a shot at his feet, and brought on 
deck. The captain stood aft watching the 
proceedings. Whether he felt that he had 
hastened Esdale’s death I know not; but 
his countenance .was stern and gloomy as 
night. The boldest seaman on board 
would not have dared just then to speak 
to him. Hail and sleet were driving in 
our faces; a furious gale threatening to 
carry our only sail out of the bolt-ropes 
was blowing; the mountain seas raged 
round us; there was scarce time for 
prayer, none for form or ceremony. A 
foaming billow came thundering against 
the bows; over the deck it swept. We 
clung for our lives to ropes, stanchions, 
and ring-bolts. When it had passed we 
found that it had borne our young ship¬ 
mate to his ocean grave. 

{To be continued.) 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 

CHAPTER XIV.—ASHORE. 

HITS, after a voyage of seventy-four 
days, the Pilgrim had stranded. Mrs. 
Weldon and her fellow-voyagers joined in 
thanksgiving to the kind Providence that 
had brought them ashore, not upon one 
of the solitary islands of Polynesia, but 
upon a solid continent, from almost any 
part of which there would be no difficulty 
in getting home. 

The ship was totally lost. She was 
lying in the surf a hopeless wreck, and 
few must be the hours that would elapse 




before she would be broken up in scattered- 
fragments ; it was impossible to save her. 
Hot withstanding that Dick Sands bewailed 
the loss of a valuable ship and her cargo* 
to the owner, he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he had been instrumental in 
saving what was far more precious, the- 
lives of the owner’s wife and son. 

It was impossible to do more than 
hazard a conjecture as to the part of the* 
South American coast on which the Pil¬ 
grim had been cast. Dick imagined that 
it must be somewhere on the coast of Peru- 
After sighting Easter Island, he knew that 
the united action of the equatorial current 
and the brisk wind must have had the- 
effect of driving the schooner far north¬ 
ward, and he formed his conclusion accord¬ 
ingly. Be the true position, however, 
what it might, it was all important that it 
should be accurately ascertained as soon 
as possible. If it were really in Peru, he 
would not be long in finding his way to 
one of the numerous ports and villages- 
that lie along the coast. 

But the shore here was quite a desert. A 
narrow strip of beach, strewn with boulders,, 
was enclosed by a cliff of no great height, 
in which, at irregular intervals, deep- 
funnels appeared as chasms in the rock. 
Here and there a gentle slope led to the 
top. 

About a quarter of a mile to the north 
was the mouth of a little river which 
had not been visible from the sea. Its* 
banks were overhung by a number of 
“ rhizophora,” a species of mangrove 
entirely distinct from that indigenous to 
India. It was soon ascertained that the 
summit of the cliff was clothed by a dense • 
forest extending far away in undulations- 
of verdure to the mountains in the back¬ 
ground. Had Cousin Benedict been a 
botanist, he could not have failed to find a. 
new and interesting field for his researches ; 
there were lofty baobabs (to which an 
extraordinary longevity has often been, 
erroneously ascribed), with bark resembling 
Egyptian syenite; there were white pines,, 
tamarinds, pepper-plants of peculiar species, 
and numerous other plants unfamiliar to- 
the eye of a native of the Horth; but, 
strange to say, there was not a single¬ 
specimen of the extensive family of palms, 
of which more than a thousand varieties, 
are scattered in profusion in so many 
quarters of the globe. 

Above the shore hovered a large number 
of screeching birds, mostly of the swallow 
tribe, their black plumage shot with steely 
blue, and shading off to alight brown at 
the top of the head. How and then a few 
partridges of a greyish colour rose on wing, 
their necks entirely bare of feathers; the- 
fearless manner in which the various birds 
all allowed themselves to be approached 
made Mrs. Weldon and Dick both wonder” 
if the shores upon which they had been 
thrown were not so deserted that the sound 
of firearms was not known. 

On the edge of the reefs some pelicans 
(of the species known as pelicanus minor ) 
were busily filling their pouches with tiny 
fish, and some gulls coming in from the- 
open sea began to circle round the wreck; 
with these exceptions not a living creature- 
appeared in sight. Benedict, no doiibt, 
could have discovered many entomological 
novelties amongst the foliage, but these 
could give no more information than the 
birds as to the name of their habitat. 
Neither north, nor south, nor towards the 
forest, was there trace of rising smoke, cr 
any footprint or other sign to indicate the* 
presence of a human being. 
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Dick’s surprise was very great. He knew 
that the proximity of a native would have 
made Dingo bark aloud, but the dog gave 


no warning; he was running backwards 
■and forwards, his tail lowered and his 
nose close to the ground; now and again 
he uttered a deep growl. 

“Look at Dingo,” said Mrs. Weldon; 
*“ how strange he is ! he seems to be trying 
to discover a lost scent.” 

After watching the dog for a time, she 
spoke again : 

“Look, too, at Negoro ! He and the 
<log seem to be on the same purpose ! ” 

“As to Negoro,” said Dick, “ I cannot 
-concern myself with him now; he must do 
as he pleases; I have no further control 
•over him ; his service expires with the loss 
of the ship.” 

Negoro was in fact walking to and fro, 
surveying the shore with the air of a man 
who was tiying to recall some past 
experience to his recollection. His dogged 
taciturnity was too well known for any one 
ho think of questioning him ; every one was 
accustomed to let him go his own way, and 
when Dick noticed that he had gone towards 
the little river, and had disappeared behind 
the cliff, he thought no more about him. 
Dingo likewise had quite forgotten his 
enemy, and desisted from his growling. 

The first necessity for the shipwrecked 
party was to find a temporary shelter where 
they might take some refreshment. There 
was no lack of provisions ; independently 
of the resources of the land, the ebbing tide 
had left upon the rocks the great bulk of 
the Pilgrim’s stores, and the negroes had 


already collected several kegs of biscuits 
and a number of cases of preserved meat, 
besides a variety of other supplies. All 


that they rescued they carefully piled up 
above high-water mark. As nothing 


be satisfactorily secure for the interval 
which must elapse (and they all believed it 
would not be long) before they reached one 
of the villages which they presumed were 
close at hand. Dick, moreover, took the 
precaution of sending Hercules to get a 
small supply of fresh water from the river 
hard by, and the good-natured fellow 
returned carrying a whole barrel-full on 
his shoulder. 

Plenty of fuel was lying about, and 
whenever they wanted to light a fire they 
were sure of having an abundance of dead 
wood and the roots of the old mangrove 3. Old 
Tom, an inveterate smoker, always carried 
a tinder-box in his pocket; this had been 
too tightly fastened to be affected by the 
moisture, and could always produce a 
spark upon occasion. 

Still they must have a shelter. Without 
some rest it was impossible to start upon a 
tour of exploration ; accordingly, all inte¬ 
rests were directed towards ascertaining 
where the necessary repose could be ob¬ 
tained. 

The honour of discovering where the 
desired retreat could be found fell to the 
lot of little Jack. Trotting about at the 
foot of the cliff, he came upon odo of those 
grottoes whieh are constantly being found 
hollowed out in the rock by the vehement 
action of the waves in times of tempest. 

“Here! look here!” cried the child; 
“here’s a place ! ” 

“Well done, Jack,” answered his mo¬ 
ther ; “ your lucky discovery is just what 
we wanted. If we were going to stay here 
any time we should have to do the same as 
the Swiss Family Kobinson, and name the 
spot after you.” 

It was hardly more than twelve or four¬ 
teen feet square, and yet the grotto seemed 
to Jack to be a gigantic cavern. But 
narrow as its limits were, it was capacious 
enough to receive the entire party. It was 
a great satisfaction to Mrs. Weldon to 
observe that it was perfectly dry, and as 
the moon was just about her first quarter 
there was no likelihood of a tide rising to 
the foot of the cliff. At any rate, it was 
resolved that they might take up their 
quarters there for a few hours. 



“Not without emotion could they behold the unfortunate ship." 


appeared to be injured by the sea-water, I Shortly after one o’clock the whole party 
the victualling of the party all seemed to | were seated upon a carpet of seaweed 



“Surveying the shore, as if to recall some past experience.” 
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round a repast consisting of preserved 
meat, biscuit, and water flavoured with a 
few drops of cordial, of which Bat had saved 
a quart bottle from the wreck. Even 
Hegorohad returned and joined the group; 
probably he had not cared to venture alone 
along the bank of the stream into the 
forest. He sat listening, as it seemed, in¬ 
differently, to the various plans for the 
future that were being discussed, and did 
not open his mouth either by way of 
remonstrance or suggestion. 

Dingo was not forgotten, and had his 
share of food duly given him outside the 
grotto, where he was keeping guard. 

When the meal was ended, Mrs. Wel¬ 
don, passing her arms roimd Jack, who 
was lounging half asleep with excitement 
and fatigue at her side, was the first to 
speak. 

“ My dear Dick,” she said, “ in the name 
of us all, let me thank you for the services 
you have rendered us in our tedious time 
of difficulty. As you have been our captain 
at sea, let me beg you to be our guide upon 
land. We shall have perfect confidence in 
your judgment, and await your instructions 
as to what our next proceedings shall 
be.” 

All eyes were turned upon Dick. Even 
Hegoro appeared to be roused to curiosity, 
as if eager to know what he had to say. 

Dick did not speak for some moments. 
He was manifestly pondering what step he 
should advise. After a while he said, 

“My own impression, Mrs. Weldon, is 
that we have been cast ashore upon one of 
the least frequented parts of the coast of 
Peru, and that we are near the borders of 
the Pampas. In that case I should con¬ 
clude that we are at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from any village. How, I should 
recommend that we stay here altogether 
for the coming night. To-morrow morn¬ 
ing two of us can start off on an exploring 
expedition. I entertain but little doubt 
that natives will be met within ten or a 
dozen miles.” 

Mrs. Weldon looked doubtful. Plainly 
she thought unfavourably of the project of 
separating the party. She reflected for a 
considerable time, and then asked, 

“ And who is to undertake the task of 
exploring P ” 

Prompt was Dick’s answer, 

“ Tom and I.” 

“And leave us here?” suggested the 
lady. 

“ Yes ; to take care of you there will be 
Hercules, Bat, Actseon, and Austin. He- 
goro, too, I presume, means to remain 
here,” said Dick, glancing towards the 
cook. 

“Perhaps,” replied Hegoro, sparing as 
ever of his words. 

“We shall take Dingo,” added Dick; 
“likely enough he may be useful.” 

At the sound of his name the dog had 
entered the grotto. A short bark seemed 
to testify his approval of Dick’s proposal. 

Mrs. Weldon was silent; she looked sad 
and thoughtful. It was hard to reconcile 
herself to the division of the party ; she was 
aware that the separation would not be 
for long, but she could not suppress a cer¬ 
tain feeling of nervousness. Was it not 
possible that some natives, attracted by the 
wreck, would assault them in hopes of 
plunder ? 

Every argument he could think of Dick 
brought forward to reassure the lady. He 
told her that the Indians were perfectly 
harmless, and entirely different from the 
savage tribes of Africa and Polynesia; 
there was no reason to apprehend any 


mischief, even if they should chance to en¬ 
counter them, which was itself extremely 
unlikely. Ho doubt the separation would 


With his box under his arm the naturalist 
left the grotto. 

Hegoro followed almost immediately;. 



“The Entomologist made his way down the face of the elm. 


have its inconveniences, but they would be 
insignificant compared with the difficulty 
of traversing the country £n masse . Tom 
and he would have far greater freedom if 
they went alone, and could make their 
investigations much more thoroughly. 
Finally he promised that if within two 
days they failed to discover human habita¬ 
tion, they would return to the grotto forth¬ 
with. 

“I confess, however,” he added, “that 
I have little expectation of being able to 
ascertain our true position until I have 
penetrated some distance into the country.” 

There was nothing in Dick’s representa¬ 
tions but what commanded Mrs. Weldon’s 
assent as reasonable. It was simply her 
own nervousness, she acknowledged, that 
made her hesitate ; but it was only with 
extreme reluctance that she finally yielded 
to the proposition. 

“And what, Mr. Benedict, is your 
opinion of my proposal ? ” said Dick, turn¬ 
ing to the entomologist. 

“ I ? ” answered Cousin Benedict, look¬ 
ing somewhat bewildered; “oh! I am 
agreeable to anything. I dare say I shall 
find some specimens. I think I will go and 
look at once.” 

“ Take my advice, and don’t go far 
away,” replied Dick. 

“All right; I shall take care of my¬ 
self.” 

“ And don’t be bringing back a lot of 
mosquitos,” said old Tom, mischievously. 


he did not take the same direction as Bene¬ 
dict up the cliff, but for the second time 
bent his steps towards the river and pro¬ 
ceeded along its bank till he was out of 
sight. 

It was not long before Jack’s exertions 
told upon him, and he fell into a sound 
sleep. Mrs. Weldon having gently laid him 
on Han’s lap, w r andered out and made her 
way to the water’s edge. She was soon 
joined by Dick and the negroes, who wanted 
to see whether it was possible to get to the 
Pilgrim and secure any articles that might 
be serviceable for future use. The reef on 
which the schooner had stranded was now 
quite dry, and the carcase of the vessel, 
which had been partially covered at high 
water, was lying in the midst of debris oi 
the most promiscuous character. The 'wide 
difference between high and low water 
mark caused Dick Sands no little surprise. 
He lmew that the tides on the shores of 
the Pacific were very inconsiderable; in 
his own mind, however, he came to the 
conclusion that the phenomenon was to be 
explained by the unusually high wind that 
had been blowing on the coast. 

Hot without emotion could Mrs. Weldon 
—or, indeed, any of them—behold the un- 
: fortunate ship upon which they had spent 
so many eventful days, lying dismasted 
on her side. But there was little time for 
sentiment. If they wished to visit the 
hull before it finally went to pieces there 
must be no delay. 
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Hoisting themselves by some loose 
trigging that was hanging from the deck, 
Hick and several of the negroes contrived 
>to make their way into the interior of the 
hull. Hick left his men to gather to¬ 
gether all they could in the way of food 
from the store-room, and himself went 
-straight to the stem cabin, into which the 
'water had not penetrated. 

Here he found four excellent Purday’s 
Remington rifles and a hundred cartridges ; 
with these he determined to arm his party, 
in case they should be attacked by Indians. 
He also chose six of the strongest of the 
•cutlasses that are used for slicing up dead 
whales; and did not forget the little toy 
.gun which was Jack’s special property. 
Unexpectedly he found a pocket compass, 
•which he was only too glad to appropriate. 
What a boon it would have been had he 
discovered it earlier ! The ship’s charts in 
the fore-cabin were too much injured by 
water to be of any further service. Nearly 
everything was either lost or spoiled, but 
the misfortune was not felt very acutely 
because there was ample provision for a 
few days, and it seemed useless to burden 
themselves with more than was necessary. 

Hick hardly needed Mrs. Weldon’s advice 
to secure all the money that might be on 
board, but after the most diligent search 
he failed to .discover more than a hun¬ 
dred pounds. This was a subject of per¬ 
plexity. Mrs. Weldon herself had had a 
considerably larger sum than this, and 
Captain Hull was known always to keep a 
good reserve in hand. There was but one 
way to solve the mystery. Some one had 
been beforehand to the wreck. It could 
not be any of the negroes, as not one of 
them had for a moment left the grotto. 
Suspicion naturally fell upon Negoro, who 
had been out alone upon the shore. Mo¬ 
rose and cold-blooded as the man was, 
Hick hardly knew why he should suspect 
him of the crime of theft; nevertheless, 
he determined to cross-examine him, and, 
if need be, to have him searched, as soon 
as he came back. 

The day wore onwards to its close. The 
sun was approaching the vernal equinox, 
and sank almost perpendicularly on to the 
horizon. Twilight was very short, and 
the rapidity with which darkness came on 
confirmed Hick in his belief that they had 
got ashore at some spot lying between the 
tropic of Capricorn and the equator. 

They all assembled in the grotto again 
for the purpose of getting some sleep. 

“Another rough night coming on!” 
said Tom, pointing to the heavy clouds 
that hung over the horizon. 

“No doubt, Tom!” answered Hick; 
ct and I think we may congratulate our¬ 
selves on being safe out of our poor 
ship.” 

As the night could not be otherwise 
than very dark, it was arranged that the 
negroes should take their turns in keeping 
guard at the entrance of the grotto. Hmgo 
also would be upon the alert. 

Benedict had not yet returned. Her¬ 
cules shouted his name with the full 
strength of his capacious lungs, and shortly 
afterwards the entomologist was seen 
making his way down the face of the cliff 
at the imminent risk of breaking his neck. 
He was in a great rage. He had not 
found a single insect worth having; scor¬ 
pions, scolopendra, and other myriapoda 
were in the forest in abundance; but not 
one of these of course could be allowed a 
place in his collection. 

“ Have I come six thousand miles for 
this?” he cried; “have I endured storm 


and shipwreck only to be cast where not a 
hexapod is to be seen P The country is de¬ 
testable ! I shall not stay in it another 
hour! ” 

Ever gentle to his eccentricities, Mrs. 
Weldon soothed him as she would a child; 
she told him that he had better take some 
rest now, and most likely he would have 
better fortune to-morrow. 

Cousin Benedict had hardly been pacified 
when Tom remarked that Negoro too had 
not returned. 

“Never mind!” said Bat; “his room 
is as good as his company.” 

“ I cannot say that I altogether think 
so. The man is no favourite of mine, but 
I like him better under my own eye,” said 
Mrs. Weldon, 

“Perhaps he has his own reasons for 
keeping away,” said Hick; and taking 
Mrs. Weldon aside, he communicated to 
her his suspicions of the fellow’s dis¬ 
honesty. 

He found that she coincided with him in 
her view of Negoro’s conduct; but she did 
not agree with him in his proposal to have 
him searched at once. If he returned, she 
should be convinced that he had deposited 
the money in some secret spot; and as 
there would be no proof of his guilt, it 
would be better to leave him, at least for a 
time, uninterrogated. 

Hick was convinced by her representa¬ 
tions, and promised to act upon her 
advice. 

Before they resigned themselves to sleep, 
they had repeatedly summoned Negoro 
back, but he either could not or would not 
hear. Mrs. Weldon and Hick scarcely 
knew what to think; unless he had lost his 
way, it was unaccountable why he should 
be wandering about alone on a dark night 
in a strange country. 

Presently Hingo was heard barking 
furiously. He had left the opening of the 
grotto, and was evidently down at the 
water’s edge. Imagining that Negoro 
must be coming, Hick sent three of the 
negroes in the direction of the river to 
meet him; but when they reached the 
bank not a soul could be seen, and as Hingo 
was quiet again, they made their way back 
to the grotto. 

Excepting the man left on watch, they 
now all lay down, hoping to get some 
repose. Mrs. Weldon, however, could not 
sleep. The land for which she had sighed 
so ardently had been reached, but it had 
failed to give either the security or the 
comfort which she had anticipated! 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

A VERY YOUNG ARCTIC EXPLORER. 

PART II. 

W hen our hero w r as ten years old his father 
was commanding the Dundee, of London, 
sailing into the North Sea from the Thames. 
Captain Seoresby onhis voyage to Greenland called 
in Whitby Roads to take leave of his family, and 
“ Master William ” was taken on board to see 
the ship just before it sailed. He took a child¬ 
like notion into his head that he would like to 
go with his father, and to effect his object he 
hid himself. After vainly searching for him 
his father shouted angrily, and then he appeared 
at the top of the companion, bare-headed ! His 
father read the desire in the boy’s face, and 
determined to take him with him. 

Two or three days after sailing, with wind 
and weather fair, all hands were busy clearing 
’tween decks of stores that had been taken in 
hastily for the voyage. This was in the year 


1800, and Great Britain was at war with France. 
The North Sea abounded with the enemy’s 
ships, and privateers were eagerly scorning the 
seas for unarmed vessels. The look-out on 
board the Dundee had been somehow neglected 
in the bustle of work, until suddenly an alarm 
was raised from the deck, “ A ship bearing down 
close upon us ! ” 

Captain Seoresby seized his telescope, and 
eagerly scanned the approaching ship. She was 
undoubtedly an enemy—a vessel of war, bearing 
down so as to intercept their track. In about a 
cpiarter of an hour, he calculated, they would 
be within hailing distance. The captain was a 
man of prompt action, and of great courage ; he 
determined to meet the enemy. The Dundee 
was well-armed for a whaling vessel, and well- 
manned. She had twelve guns, eighteen- 
pounders, and a crew of fifty or sixty men. The 
guns were all loaded ready for action. 

In choosing his crew the captain had picked 
out two men whom he wisely thought might be 
of special service to him. One could beat the 
drum and the other could wind a boatswain’s 
call as well as any man in his Majesty’s navy. 
The Dundee, too, was peculiarly built. She 
carried her guns entirely below’, and at a dis¬ 
tance it was impossible to discover either her 
ports or armaments. The crew came swarming 
on deck. ‘ ‘ Every man below ! ” shouted the 
captain, and the deck was cleared. The gun¬ 
ners were ordered to their posts, with instruc¬ 
tions to have everything ready, but not to lift a 
port. No hands were visible on deck. The 
drummer and boatswain were ready to obey the 
captain’s .signal, and the vessel sailed on as 
though there was no such thing as a French 
man-of-war in existence. The captain calmly 
walked the quarter-deck, and the man at the 
wheel quietly steered his course. The English 
ensign waved at the mizzen peak, but the enemy 
made no sign. On she came until within musket 
shot, and then the captain of the strange ship 
seized his speaking-trumpet and roared out some 
unintelligible question. Captain Seoresby waved 
his hand; the drum beat, and as its roll died 
away there rose, loud and shrill, the sound of 
the boatswain’s pipe. The ports were raised, the 
guns run out, and the Dundee showed her teeth. 
The enemy’s helm flew to port, her yards were 
turned to the wind, and the proud Frenchman 
turned tail and fled ! 

If that was not a brilliant victory for the 
Greenland whaler I have yet to learn the mean¬ 
ing of coolness, courage, and tact! After this 
eventful voyage young Seoresby worked hard at 
school, both in Whitby and in London, and he 
made the most of his opportunities. In the 
London school he had to rise at five in the 
morning and work until five in the evening, but 
he was well taught there, and ever after spoke 
highly of it. In 1803 his father again changed 
his command to a Whitby ship, and took young 
William as his apprentice. Even at that* early 
age he showed great courage and daring in the 
capture of the mighty monarch of the northern 
seas. In 1806, when he was only sixteen, he 
was made chief officer of his father’s ship, the 
Resolution, and in that memorable year father 
and son left their fellow-whalers far behind 
them, pushed their way through vast fields of 
floating ice, and reached the open sea at a point 
directly north of Spitzbergen, only about 510 
geographical miles from the pole. They not 
only achieved this extraordinary triumph, but 
caught some splendid whale.s, and young 
Seoresby had his ambition fired for future efforts 
in those high latitudes. 

But the whale fishery was only carried on 
during the summer months, and young Seoresby 
determined to use his leisure winter months in 
study. He accordingly entered himself at the 
University of Edinburgh, and -worked away 
steadily at his studies, going off, however, when 
the fishing season came round, to take his place 
as chief officer of his ship. 

Great was Professor Jameson’s surprise one day 
when he inquired for the first time of the delicate- 
looking lad what profession he was studying for. 
“ Oh, sir, I am a sailor ! ” was the reply ; “ my 
usual voj^age is to the whale fishery of Spitzbergen, 
but I want to improve my spare time between 
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■'the seasons in gaining a knowledge of science.” 
The worthy professor’s surprise was greater 
when he heard that this mere stripling had 
already drawn up a description of the whale, 
that he had kept regular meteorological journals 
for several years, and that the book in which his 
•observations were recorded was at the professor’s 
service. The offer was eagerly accepted; the 
professor asked the lad to dinner ; and had him 
proposed as a member of the Wernerian Society, 
after the reading of his journal of a voyage to 
lat. 81° 30' north. 

He was now fairly entered on his scientific 
career ; his papers were full of interest, and were 
duly published by the society. He was now 
twenty ! At one-and-twenty lie became 
•commander of the Resolution—his father 
relinquishing that post in his favour. At 
'twenty-two he married. He has left on 
record a review of his state of mind at this 
period of his history, which I must just touch 
on. He was, he says, strictly conscientious ; his 
-character stood high, and all men spoke well of 
him; as in his childhood, so now in his manhood; 
if his conscience told him he ought to act in 
-obedience to certain laws, he would be miserable 
nnless lie did so ; it was like the finding of the 
pocket-knife on Sunday. But he knew nothing 
of the power of religion ; he had not yet received 
a new heart, although he felt that was neces¬ 
sary ; pleasure and sin were the barriers between 
him and God. He wanted to serve God and 
Mammon also. But the Holy Spirit was dealing 
with him, and his parents rejoiced to see that 
the new life within his soul was slowly but 
surely showing itself. He ceased doing, and 
began trusting. He learned what “ the Gospel ” 
meant, and his efforts for the future were the 
result of love,. not fear. His faith was soon 
tried ; the capture of a large -whale put about 
£300 into his pocket; a single day’s fishing 
sometimes brought him £800 and more. It had 
•always been customary for the whalers to fish on 
•Sunday, for the whales might appear on that 
day, and elude them for a long time after. It 
was a case of seizing every opportunity, and 
Scoresby had for many years thought it no sin 
to fish on Sundays. He now decided upon 
keeping the Lord’s Day holy ; not from mere 
^slavish fear, however, but from reverence and 
love ! 

One Saturday, about the middle of May, the 
whalers were rejoiced by the sight of several 
fine specimens. Captain Scoresby’s boats were 
manned with eager fishermen, and sent in pur¬ 
suit. A harpoon was struck, but after a chase 
of seven or eight hours, the wounded whale 
•escaped. Just then the sun crossed the meridian 
below the pole, thus ushering in the Sabbath. 
'The boats were hoisted up, and the day of rest 
began. In the morning several vessels near 
them were engaged fishing. The whales seemed 
more lively than ever, and it was sorely trying 
to see them sporting round the ship as if in 
•defiance of the deadly harpoon. The sailors 
could only look—and long. 

“There she blows !” was the constant cry; 
and to divert their attention Captain Scoresby 
-ordered them below, and tried to engage their 
.attention by their usual Sunday services. 
Towards evening the whales all disappeared, 
and when the captain turned in to rest not one 
was to be seen. 

“You mav catch a whale when the Sabbath 
is ended,” he said, playfully, to the officer of the 
watch. Immediately after midnight, the sun — 
as is usual during three months in the year in 
those latitudes—being still above the horizon, 
•a splendid whale appeared, and was captured, 
much to the surprise of everybody. Thus their 
Sabbath-keeping was rewarded, and the cap¬ 
tain’s heart was cheered! 

It must not be supposed that I have here set 
down a tithe of the interesting incidents of 
these Arctic voyages. They abound in adven¬ 
ture, and more than once, when all help seemed 
.gone, Captain Scoresby and his men have knelt 
on deck in the face of death, and have asked 
for deliverance from Him who guides the worlds 
through space, and can direct the iceberg in 
its course, and they never asked in vain. Hor 
must it be supposed that I could do more than 


mention his achievements in science, in such 
narrow limits. Let it suffice to say that at the 
early age of thirty-three he had won a x>lace 
among the most famous Arctic explorers, and 
had contributed vast stores of information to 
geography and science. Then he determined to 
abandon the sea and become a minister of the 
Gospel. 

He entered Queen’s College, Cambridge ; and 
although far beyond the usual age of candidates 
for holy orders, he was in due time ordained by 
the Archbishop of York. Soon afterwards he 
took his Doctor’s degree, and became chaplain 
to the Mariners’ Church in Liverpool. He was 
the right man in the right place. Hearty, 
earnest, and kind, he won the confidence of the 


sailors, and alasting—nay, an everlasting —work 
was begun in many an honest heart. And when, 
after four-and-tliirty years of labour as a minis¬ 
ter, he calmly faced the painful death which he 
knew he must suffer, he expressed thankfulness 
to God that he was only oppressed, not depressed. 
He wanted all to know that the faith he had so 
long preached he was able still to practise—that 
the truth was never dearer, brighter, fuller than 
it was now, when liis feet stood on the brink of 
the river of death. And so he passed into end¬ 
less light and life on the 21st March, 1857, 
leaving behind him a memory wdiich will live 
as a fragrant memorial of the power of the 
Gospel in making men’s lives truly noble, great, 
and good ! 


A CUTTER YACHT. 


I N Ho. 39, page 32, we gave a diagram, with 
description, of a miniature yacht. This 
diagram, it will be remembered, showed, the 
position of the sails commonly used in minia¬ 
ture yachts ; but there are exceptions, and the 
practice is not always uniform in different 
countries. 

A correspondent, O. O. Ashworth, writes to 
take exception to some of the details given, and 
also to afford some additional information on the 
subject. He thinks it a mistake to name the 
stay which leads from the foremast to the 
mainmast the “ spring-stay,” the proper name 
being the “ triatic-stay. ” Then, in a real yacht, 
the foretopsail is not lowered when altering the 
course, but is clewed up with the foretop¬ 
sail clewline. The rope called the tack is 
eased up, and the tack-rope and the tack of 


the sail are lifted over the main-topmast stay 
by the foremast headman, -when the yacht is 
in stays, i.e ., head to -wind. Then, again, the stay 
which is called the main-topmast stay leads 
from the main-topmast to the foremast, not 
from the main-topmast to the mainmast, as 
stated. The name of the poles, or sprits, at 
the head of the fore and main topsails, when 
they are gaff topsails, are the fore and main gaff 
topsail yards. The name of the stay leading from 
the foretopmast to the bowsprit end is the fore- 
topmast stay, and the name of the ropes which 
hoist the fore and main topsails are the fore and 
main topsail halliards. 

Our correspondent sends also the accompany¬ 
ing diagram of a cutter yacht, with the spars, 
ropes, etc., numbered. We give his description 
in full:— 



Sails, Spars, Running and Standing Rigging 
of a Cutter Yacht. 

Sails. 

A, mainsail; B, gaff topsail; c, foresail; D, jib; E> 
jib topsail, or flying jib. 

Spars, Ropes, etc. 

1 mainmast; 2, topmast; 3, bowsprit; 4, gaff; 5, 
mainboom ; 6, gaff topsail yard : 7, throat halliards; 
8 peak halliards; 9, fore halliards; 10, jib halliards ; 
11, pole of topmast; 12, gaff topsail halliards ; 13, gaff 
topsail upper or trip halliards ; 14, forestay; 15, bob- 
stay ; 16, bobstay tackle; 17. topmast stay; 18, bow¬ 
sprit shrouds ; 19, bowsprit shroud tackle; 20, topmast 
shrouds, or standing backstays; 21, lanyards, for 
setting up main shrouds ; 22, main shrouds; 23, chains 
or channels; 24, whiskers, for spreading bowsprit 
shrouds ; 25, truck ; 26, burgee; 27, ensign ; 28, signal 
halliards ; 29, sheer pole ; 30, spider-hook (not shown); 
31, main sheets; 32, fore sheets ; 33, jib sheets; 34, jib 


topsail sheets; 35, gaff topsail sheet; 36, preventer 
or shifting backstay (used when running before the 
mud); 37. shifting or preventer backstay whip; 38, 
ensign halliards and peak downhaul; 39, fore down- 
haul : 40, hanks, which hold the foresail to the fore- 
stay ; 41, gaff topsail clewline; 42, gaff topsail bow¬ 
line ; 43, gaff topsail bowline bridle; 44, main boom 
topping lift; 45, topmast shroud tackles (n8t shown); 
46, spinnaker boom topping lift; 47, spinnaker boom 
bobstay (seldom used nowadays); 48, clew-traveller on 
boom ; 49, mainsail outhaul; 50, jib-traveller ; 51, fore¬ 
tack ; 52, runner pendant; 53, runner; 54. runner 
tackle ; 55, crosstrees ; 56, jib topsail tack ; 57, upper 
cap; 5S, jib downhaul; 59, bowsprit gammon-iron ; 
60, bobstay tripping-line; 61, mooring-bridle; 62, 
mooring-buoy; 63, spinnaker boom after guy or brace ; 
64, spinnaker boom fore guy or brace ; 65, spinnaker 
boom after guy whip ; 66, spinnaker outhaul (the part 
to haul in the spinnaker) ; 67, spinnaker outhaul (the 
part to haul out the spinnaker); 68, jib topsail hal¬ 
liards ; 69, spinnaker boom. 










































ODDS AND ENDS. 

A Pin Organ. 

“What, becomes of the lost pins?” The 
question has been often asked, and as variously 
answered. Here is a hint that may set boys 
picking up pins to some purpose. We have 
already described how to arrange musical glasses; 
but a pin organ may be even more readily con¬ 
structed. Plere is a figure that will show how 



to arrange the notes, and these twanged with a 
stout pin may be made to produce the tune 
desired. All that is needful is to get a tune in 
your head, and then to drive a pin down in a 
board, and keep driving it and trying it until it 
sounds like the first note in the tune. Then 
stick up another for the second note, and so on. 
To make a higher note drive the pin farther 
into the board, and to lower the tone of course 
you would act conversely—raise the pin. As to 
the time, when you want to go slow*, you put 
the pins a good way apart, and when you want 
them to go fast you plant them thi6ker. The 
next drawing will show how to construct the pin 
organ. 



Make one of those little whirligigs which spin 
round when they are held over the register or by 
a stove-pipe, and connect it by a string with a 
wheel. This wheel, as it turns, sets the upright 
shaft in motion, and from this there projects a 
stick armed with a pin, so that when it revolves 
it rattles off the tune at a tremendous pace. 


Black Jokes. 

“ Say, Sambo, where did the Mexicans, suffer, 
the most ?” “ Why, in de feet (defeat), to be 

sure. What you ask such silly questions for, 
Pompey ? ” 

“Caesar,” said a good-natured gentleman to 
his coloured man, “I did not know till to-day 
that you nad been whipped last week. ” ‘ ‘ Didn’t 
you, massa,” replied Osar, “ I know’d it at de 
time.” 

“Sambo, what am your opinion ob rats'?” 
“ Wal, I t’ink de one dat hab de shortest tail 
will get in de hole de quickest. ” 

“Sam, why are lawyers like fishes?” “I 
don’t meddle wid de subjec’, Pomp.” “Why, 
don’t you see, niggar, because dey am so fond of 
debate. ” 


The Boy’^ Owq Pkpet. 


Co map oni) nice. 


W. H. B. K.—It needs firmness, but a few months’ 
steady practice would probably remedy this defect. 

Sufferer.— Your ailments are almost wholly imagin¬ 
ary, and you must have written to quacks, who have 
been seeking to trade upon your fears. Never again 
relapse into the hateful habit; take as much outdoor 
exercise as you can conveniently command ; ana if 
you do not alieady do so, take a cold douche bath 
(or, failing that, sponge yourself with cold water) 
every morning. The symptoms that you deem so 
alarming are common to almost all whose health 
wants tone, and need not worry you. Bor a week or 
two you might, perhaps, take some simple tonic, say 
half a dozen drops of the muriate tincture of iron, 
in a wine-glass of cold water, night and morning 
(three-pennyworth, to be obtaine.-l of any chemist, 
will last you for a month); but above all keep good 
hours, be temperate in all things, and let the adver¬ 
tising sharks alone. 

Zeno.—A misprint merely. 

B. P. (Cheltenham.)—The egg of the tortoise is some¬ 
thing like a bird’s. It is deposited in the warm sand 
by the parent, and left to hatch. 

Socrates writes—(1) “ In what way can the eggs of a 
privet hawk moth be brought to life?” (2) “What 
do the caterpillars feed on ? ” (3) “ How long does the 
caterpillar of the above take to change to a moth ? ” 
(4) “Does it bury itself in the ground while chang¬ 
ing?” We answer: 1, Wait till they hatch. 2. 
Privet and laurustinus. 3. About nine months. 4 
Yes. 

Crusoe Jack.—1. Canaries are sometimes fed on 
cayenne, to force them. 2. There are many hand¬ 
books on chess and draughts. 

S. writes to say he has seen, in several collections, 
caterpillars preserved side by side with the butter¬ 
flies, and wishes to know how it is managed. We 
reply: empty, then keep skins distended with hot 
air until dry. 

Bunny wishes to “know whether it is good for rabbits 
to have water to drink.” Certainly, unless they have 
very much green food. 

M. II. It. asks for a few hints on the management and 
food of dormice. They should be kept in a box lined 
with flannel or cotton wool: the food may be bread, 
corn, nuts, etc., and milk or water. 

TIRO.—To answer your questions in detail would 
occupy much space. We must content ourselves 
with saying in general terms that the new pronun¬ 
ciation of Latin is not adopted by the universities 
and great public schools to which you refer. Nor 
is the method, as you term it, “Italian.” Italian 
scholars, in fact, and those of other countries, do 
in general exactly what we do, pronounce the 
language in their own national mode ; and the new 
system differs from them all in its attempt to 
recover, by analysis and reasoning, the pronun¬ 
ciation of the ancient Homans. We would advise 
the boy who happens to be at a school where it 
is adopted, to master once for all the sound alpha¬ 
bet. Let him write down the list of vowels, diph¬ 
thongs, and consonants pronounced differently from 
our own ; reading them aloud, both singly and in 
combination with other letters, to somebody who 
can teach him those niceties of sound which cannot 
be set down on paper. It is soon done, and there 
will be no further difficulty, as there is no place for 
irregularities. Thus, to take one of your words, 
regina. The sound-alphabet will show that e (long) 
is to be sounded nearly like eh (the French e 
in etre) ; that g is always bard (as in get, not in gem) ; 
that i is ec (like i in machine) ; and that a is ah( long 
or short, as the case may be—here the latter). So 
you have the word reh-geen-dh ! Remember, roughly 
speaking, that the vowels are to have ^“Conti¬ 
nental” pronunciation, though this vague way of 
describing it needs to be supplemented by the living 
voice. It is easier to give rules for the consonants 
that differ from ordinary usage. Thus c (as well as 
g) is always hard, like k— never s; j is like y; v like 
io ; s is always sharp, never like z. Bor example, 
pronounce gens as gayncc, and (one of the words you 
give), juOes as yoo-bayce. Again, your renovare 
is of 00111*86 rdh-no-ioah-rgh. Our old friend musa 
becomes moo-ssdh, for please to note that the little y, 
often sounded before the u in mu, is not allowed 
(not myu, but moo) ; cxercitui is eks-err-lcit-oo-ce (the 
r must always be trilled) ; sciscitari is skis ki-tah-ree ; 
and the famous Veni ! yidi ! vici ! is dimly recognis¬ 
able as Weh-nce ! wee-dee ! wee-kee ! 

Now, whether all this is right or not is a question 
which you and your son had better not attempt to 
settle ; only get into the ways of his school—you can 
soon do it; and when he g*es to Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge, or to Eton, Harrow, or Mill Hill, as the case 
may be, he will just have to go back to the old- 
fashioned “English” pronunciation. (At Winches¬ 
ter, we are informed, the ah sound of a has been 
adopted.) The experience that he will have gained in 
the practice of these diverse methods will not have 
been lost. He will, at any rate, have made his own 
little excursion into a difficult subject, which we can 
hardly expect tb see satisfactorily settled in the 
present generation of schoolmasters and tutors. 

Don Quixote. — “ Fret ” in fretwork appears to be 
derived remotely from the Latin / return , a frith, in 
which the water has eaten away the land/ Fretwork 
is raised work. 


S. Paterson.— Cannot say definitely yet; but it will 
be either six or twelve months, not eight or nine— 
that is, either a half-yearly or yearly volume. 

The Builder of the Crystal Palace. — M. J. 
(Dunse) writes, in regard to our article on Joseph 
Paxton:—“I cannot help Avriting to tell you that 
there may be some doubt as to the builder of that 
great fairy-like palace at Sydenham being born at 
Milton Bryant, near Woburn, Bedfordshire, because 
Ave Dunsonians have always understood that he was. 
born in our town, or at least at Manderston, a few 
miles from it; and I find in the * Imperial Gazetteer' 
of Scotland, published by A. Fullerton and Co., 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, the following para¬ 
graph : ‘ Dunse is rich in the fame of distinguished 
natives, boasting names of no less eclat than those of 
John Duns Scotos, the “angelic doctor;” Thomas 
Boston, the Avell-knoAvn author of the “Fourfold 
State Dr. Thomas M‘Crie, the biographer of Knox 
and Melville; Dr. Abraham Robertson. Savilian Pro¬ 
fessor of Astronomy at Oxford ; and Sir JosephPaxton, 
the architect of the Crystal Palace.’ ” We fear it Avilt 
not be possible, without some better evidence than 
the book quoted by our correspondent, for the Dun¬ 
sonians to claim Paxton. It will be seen by reference 
to the following, that theyAvill confirm our article: 
“The Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography,’ 1 ’ 
edited by Professor Eadie and others ; the “Times’* 
of June 9,18G5 ; Chambers’s “Encyclopedia,” “Men. 
of the Times,” C. Knight’s “English Cyclopedia,” 
“The Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1865, etc. We have 
failed to find anyAvliere a confirmation of the extract 
from the “Imperial Gazetteer of Scotland.” The 
point is one of some interest, hoAvever. 

James Timewell.—I f the apprentice’s hours of Avork 
are not stated in the indentures, there appears to be 
no other legal limitation of those hours than this, 
that they must be reasonable Avitli reference 
to your age, strength, and occupation. Your letter 
is Avritten in a very proper spirit, and Ave can but 
think that a little respectful remonstrance Avitli your 
master, Avhile at the same time shoAving a Avilling 
obedience, would sooner or later have the desired 
effect. 

W. J. H.—“Brass watches at 10s.” would be a bad 
investment for your money. 

Horseman.— 1. Riding and driving in good time, 

2, Communicate direct Avith the secretary or registrar 
of the Edinburgh Veterinary College. 

Songster.—Y our cock canary appears to have pined 
at the loss of his mate. Place another hen in the 
cage Avith him. 

J. R. A.— Bathe your sprained knee frequently with 
cold Avater; Avlien weather alloAvs, put it under the 
tap. 

A Ne’er-do-Weel.—W ith the qualifications you enu¬ 
merate — roAving, yachting. Avalking, diving, and 
swimming, to say nothing of your flute and banjo— 
you Avould be likely to do Avell in the colonies : but 
fifteen is surely an early age to think of emigrating 1 

J- B.—Your Avriting would by no means suit a bank. 
Clerkship is overdone ; you are far more likely to 
prosper in one of the good old mechanical trades. 

Short A—Our advice to you is, be content Avitli the 
stature that nature has given you. Remember that 
“the mind’s the measure of the man.” 

Well-wisher.— 1. We do not care to gh r e recipes for 
making gunpoAvder. What Avould your parents say 
.to us ? 2. Your writing is very fair, and, Avith a little 
practice, Avould soon be good enough for an office. 

3. We do not know of any gun manufacturers in Avanfc 
of an apprentice. Write direct to some of those 
mentioned in the Directory. 

F. B.’s question has been ansAvered before. 

C. Stevenson.— Rub your chilblains frequently Avith 
hartshorn. Be careful to keep your hands and feet 
dry and Avarm. 

Caxton.—T he death of the master under the circum¬ 
stances stated frees the apprentice from his inden¬ 
tures. Apprenticeship is defined by lawyers as “a 
personal trust between master and servant, and 
determines by the death of either of them.” A good 
plan, if the term of apprenticeship has not gone far; 
Avould be to go to some other master as a “ turnover 
for the remaining period. 

F. G. N. P.—1. Your writing requires a A r ery great 
deal of improvement before it can be considered at 
all good. 2. We have ansAvered your question as to 
midshipmen in the Navy many times. 

A Subscriber.— The Prisons Department is one of the 
departments placed under the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion, and to enter it you Avould have to pass an 
examination. Cassell’s Handbook on the Civil Ser¬ 
vice is full of information on these matters. 

Percy Keefe.—To enter the Custom House you must 
pass an examination by the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners. Write to the Secretary, Civil Sendee Com¬ 
mission, Cannon Roav, Westminster. 

Fred Irvine.— 1. To obtain a situation as clerk in a 
bank, a fair knoAvledge of arithmetic and book-keep¬ 
ing is the chief requisite. You Avould, besides, 
have to pass a medical examination, to be a good 
Avriter, and to be reasonably intelligent. Some of 
the joint-stock banks have a sort of examination, the 
particulars of which vary Avith each bank. There are 
so many candidates for situations in these establish¬ 
ments, that the interest of a director or high oflicial 
would perhaps be found necessary for admission. 

2. Your handwriting is quite good enough for a 
bank. 
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THE RED MAN'S REVENGE: 

A TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD. 

By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “The Lifeboat“Post Haste," etc. 

CHAPTER XVIII.—OLD RAVENS HAW GOES 
EXPLORING ANI) RESCUING. 

A nother fine calm day came to comfort 
the victims of the flood in the midst of 
that tempestuous time, with its April cha¬ 
racter of mingled storm and sunshine. 
The rise in the water on the previous night 
had been almost imperceptible. Feeling, 
therefore, somewhat easier in his mind, old 
Mr. Ravenshaw determined to embark in 
bis boat for the purpose of paying a visit 
to those unfortunates who, after being 
driven from their homes, had taken refuge 



Winklemann in extremities. 
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on tlie imperceptible eminence wbicb bad 
been styled “ the mountain.” 

Taking with him Lambert and a stout 
crew,, he embarked from his upper bedroom 
window, bade his wife and daughters an 
affectionate adieu, hoisted his sail and 
pushed off. 

The hoisting of the sail was a mere 
matter of form. 

“ It’s of no use at present, but will be 
ready to catch the first puff that may 
favour us,” observed the old gentleman, as 
Se sat down and took the tiller. “Give 
way, lads.” 

The oars were dipped, and the Willow 
£5reek mansion was soon but a speck on the 
horizon of the watery waste. 

And now the old fur-trader learned the 
lull extent of tlie desolation with which it 
had pleased God to visit the settlement at 
that time. While taken up with the cares 
and anxieties connected with Willow 
Greek, he- was of course aware that ter¬ 
rible destruction, if not death, must have 
been going on around him ; but now,when 
he rowed over the plains, saw the state of 
things with his own eyes, and heard the 
accounts of many settlers, some of whom 
, he rescued from positions of danger, tlie 
hill extent of the damage done by the 
great flood of 1826 was borne powerfully 
in upon his mind. 

The varied stories which some had to 
iell of their escapes, others of their losses, 
and all of their sufferings, were sad as well 
as interesting. Some of the people had 
taken shelter in garrets or on stages, where 
they had to wait anxiously till some boat 
or canoe should turn up to rescue them, 
Some had been surprised by the sudden 
rise of the flood at night while asleep, and 
had wakened to find themselves and their 
beds afloat. Two men who had gone to 
sleep on a rick of hay found themselves 
next morning drifting with the current 
some three miles below the spot where 
they had lain down. Others, like old Liz, 
had been carried off bodily in their huts. 
Not a few had been obliged to betake 
themselves to the housetops until help 
came. Some there were who took to 
swimming, and saved themselves by cling¬ 
ing to the branches of trees; yet, strange 
to say, during the whole course of that 
ffood only one man lost his life.* 

It was very different, however, with 
regard to the lower animals. When at its 
height the water spread out on each side of 
the river to a distance of six miles, and 
about fourteen miles of its length, so that 
not only were many horses, cattle, pigs, 
and poultry drowned in the general 
stampede, but the pretty little ground 
squirrels were driven out of their holes, 
and, along with rats, mice, snakes, and 
insects, perished in thousands. Even the 
frogs discovered that too much of a good 
thing is bad, for they found no rest for the 
soles of their feet, except floating logs, 
plknks, and stray pieces of furniture, on 
which many of them were seen by our 
voyagers, gazing contemplatively at the 
situation. 

Everywhere houses and bams were seen 
floating about, their owners gone, but with 
dogs and cats in the doorways and windows, 
and poultry on the roofs ; and the barking, 
mewing, and cackling of these, with the 
squealing of sundry pigs, tended to increase 

* Twbnty-six years later—in 1852—Red River Set¬ 
tlement was visited by a flood very similar in its main 
features to that of 1826, above described; and it is a 
curious coincidence that only one man lost his life 
during the later flood ; also, that the waters of the 
floods of both years began to subside on exactly the 
same date. 
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the general desolation. Such of the contents 
of these houses as had been left behind in 
the flight were washed out of them, and 
the waters were sprinkled here and there 
with bedsteads, chairs, tables, feather beds, 
and other property, besides the carcasses of 
dead animals. 

At certain points of the river, where 
there were shallows towards which the 
currents set, carts, carioles, boxes, carriages, 
gigs, fencing, and property of every 
description, were stranded in large quan¬ 
tities and in dire confusion, but much of the 
wreck was swept onward and engulfed in 
Lake Winnipeg. 

The unfortunate settlers found refuge 
ultimately, after being driven from knoll 
to knoll, on the higher ground of the 
Assinaboine, on the Little Mountain, and 
on a low hill twelve miles from the settle¬ 
ment. 

On his way to the Little Mountain Mr. 
Eavenshaw touched at the mission station. 
Here the various groups in the garret of 
the parsonage, the gallery of the church, 
and on the stage, were greatly reduced in 
numbers, many of the refugees having 
availed themselves of the visits of several 
settlers and gone off to the mountain in 
their boats or canoes, 'with what of their 
property they had managed to save. 

Among those who remained there was a 
marked spirit of cheerful submission. 

“You see,” said the pastor, in reply to 
an observation of Mr. Eavenshaw on this 
point, “ I have endeavoured to impress 
upon my poor people that mere quiet 
submission to the inevitable is not a 
Christian characteristic, that men of all 
creeds and nations may and do thus sub¬ 
mit, and that it is the special privilege of 
the follower of Jesus to submit cheerfully 
to whatever befalls—pleasant or otherwise 
—because he has the promise that all things 
shall work together for his good.” 

“ Humph ! ” said the trader with a shrug 
of his shoulders; “it seems to me that 
some of us don’t avail ourselves much of 
our privilege.” 

The pastor could scarcely repress a laugh 
at the grumpy tone in which his visitor 
spoke. 

“You are right, Mr. Eavenshaw, none 
of us come nearly up to the mark in our 
Christian course. The effort to do so con¬ 
stitutes much of the battle that we have 
to fight, but our comfort is, that we shall 
be more than conquerors in the long run. 
There sits a widow- now,” he continued, 
pointing to an Indian woman seated on 
the stage who was busy making a pair of 
moccasins for a little child that played by 
her side, “ who is fighting her battle 
bravely at present. Not a murmur has yet 
escaped her lips, although she has lost all 
her possessions—except her boy.” 

“ Ah! except her boy! ” The old trader 
did not speak. He only thought of Tony, 
and quickly changed the drift of the 
conversation. 

Soon after leaving the mission station a 
breeze sprang up ; the sail filled; the oars 
were pulled in, and they went more swiftly 
on. % Ere long they sighted the stage on 
which the women had been previously dis¬ 
covered singing hymns. They did not 
sing now. Their provisions were failing, 
their hopes of an abatement in the flood 
were dying out, and they no longer refused 
to accept deliverance from their some¬ 
what perilous position. 

“ Have you seen anything of Herr Win- 
klemann lately,” asked Lambert of one of 
the women. 

“Nothing; but John Elett and David 


Mowat passed our stage yesterday in a 
canoe, and they told us that the hut of old 
Liz Eollin has been carried away with her 
and her father and Winklemann’s mother, 
and they say that her son has been seen 
in a small canoe rangin’ about by himself 
like a madman sear chin’ for her.” 

“ The moment we reach the mountain 
I’ll get hold of a canoe and go in search of 
him,” said Lambert. 

“ Eight, boy ! right! ” said Eavenshaw; 
“ I fear that something may have happened 
to the poor lad. These small canoes are all 
very well when you can run ashore and 
mend ’em if they should get damaged, but 
out here, among sunk posts and fences, and 
no land to run to, it is dangerous naviga¬ 
tion. Hist! Did ye hear a cry, lads ? ” 

The men ceased to talk, and listened 
intently, while they gazed round the 
watery waste in all directions. 

Besides a stranded house here and there, 
and a few submerged trees, nothing was 
to be seen on the water save the carcasses 
of a few cattle, above which a couple of 
ravens were wheeling slowly. 

The cry was not repeated. 

“Imagination,” muttered old Eaven¬ 
shaw to himself, after Lambert had given 
a lusty shout, which, however, elicited no 
reply. 

“It must have been; I hear nothing,” 
said Lambert, looking round uneasily. 

“Come, out oars again, lads,” said the 
old gentleman, as the sail flapped in the 
failing breeze. “ Night will catch us before 
we reach— Hallo! back your oars—hard! 
Catch hold of ’im.” 

A living creature of some sort came out 
from behind a floating log at that moment, 
and was almost run down. The man at the 
bow oar leaned over and caught it. The 
yell which followed left no shadow of 
doubt as to the nature of the creature. It 
was a pig. During the next two minutes, 
while it was being hauled into the boat, it 
made the air ring with shrieks of concen¬ 
trated fury. Before dismissing this pig, 
we may state that it was afterwards identi¬ 
fied by its owner, who said it had been 
swept away from his house two days 
before, and must therefore have been 
swimming without relief for eight-and- 
forty hours. 

“ That accounts for the cry you heard,” 
said Louis Lambert, when the screams 
subsided. 

“No, Louis; a pig’s voice is too familiar 
to deceive me. If it was not imagination, 
it was the voice of a man.” 

The old trader was right. One of the 
objects which, in the distance, resembled 
so closely the floating carcass of an ox was 
in reality an overturned canoe, and to the 
stem of that canoe Herr Winklemann was 
clinging. He had been long in the water, 
and was almost too much exhausted to see 
or cry. When the boat passed he thought 
he heard voices. Hope revived for a mo¬ 
ment, and he uttered a feeble shout, but 
he failed to hear the reply. The canoe 
happened to float between him and the 
boat, so that he could not see it as it passed 
slowly on its course. 

Poor Winklemann ! In searching wildly 
about the wide expanse of water for his 
lost mother, he had run his canoe violently 
against the top rail of a fence. The deli¬ 
cate birch bark was ripped off. In another 
minute it sank and turned bottom up. It 
was a canoe of the smallest size, Winkle¬ 
mann having preferred to continue his 
search alone rather than with an unwilling 
companion. The German was a good 
swimmer; a mere upset might not have 
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Been serious. He could have righted the 
■canoe, and perhaps clambered into it over 
the stern and baled it out. But with 
large hole in its bottom there was no hope 
of deliverance except in a passing boat or 
>canoe. Clinging to the frail craft, the 
poor youth gazed long and anxiously round 
the horizon, endeavouring the while to 
push the wreck towards the nearest tree 
top, which, however, was a long way off. 

By degrees the cold told on his huge 
frame, and his great strength began to 
fail. Once, a canoe appeared in the dis¬ 
tance. He shouted with all his might, but 
it was too far off. As it passed on out of 
sight he raised his eyes as if in prayer, but 
no sound escaped his compressed lips. It 
was noon when the accident occurred, 
Towards evening he felt as though his 
consciousness were going to forsake him, 
but the love of life was strong; he tight¬ 
ened his grasp on the canoe. It was just 
then that he heard the voices of Raven- 
shaw’s party and shouted, but the cry, as 
we have said, was very feeble, and the poor 
fellow’s sense of hearing was dulled with 
•cold and exhaustion, else he would have 
heard Lambert’s reply. 

“ Oh ! mine moder ! mine moder ! ” he 
sighed, as his head drooped helplessly for¬ 
ward, though his fingers tightened on 
the canoe with the convulsive grasp of a 
drowning man. 

Night descended on the water. The 
moon threw a fitful gleam now and then 
through a rift in the sailing clouds. All 
was still and dark and desolate above and 
around the perishing man. Nothing with 
life was visible save a huge raven which 
wheeled to and fro with a solemn croak 
•and almost noiseless wing. 

Eut the case of Winklemann was not yet 
hopeless. His chum, Louis Lambert, could 
not shake himself free from a suspicion 
that the cry, which had been put down to 
imagination, might after all have been 
that of some perishing human being—per¬ 
haps that of his friend. Arrived at the 
Little Mountain, Louis lost no time in ob¬ 
taining a canoe, also an Indian to take the 
bow paddle. 

The mountain, which was a mere undu¬ 
lation of the prairie, presented a strange 
scene at that time. Many settlers—half- 
breeds, Canadians, and Indians—were en¬ 
camped there ; some under tents of various 
sizes, others under upturned boats and 
•canoes; not a few under the wider canopy 
of the heavens. Intermingled with the 
men, women, and children, were horses, 
cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, dogs, cats, and 
pets of the feathered tribe, besides goods, 
household furniture, carts, etc., so that no 
words can adequately describe the scene. 

It was confusion worse confounded! 

Many were the hospitable proposals 
made here to Louis Lambert that he 
should remain all night, for he was a 
..general favourite, but to all these he 
turned a deaf ear, and set out on a 
■searching expedition, in the canoe, just 
after the sun had gone down. 

At first he made as straight as he could 
for the place where Mr. Ravenshaw had 
fancied he heard the cry, but on considera¬ 
tion came to the conclusion that, as the 
•current must have carried all floating 
■objects considerably farther down the 
settlement by that time, he ought to change 
his course. Soon it grew too dark to see 
objects distinctly, but an occasional gleam 
of moonshine came to his aid. He passed 
several floating barns and cow-houses, 
but found them empty. He also nearly 
ran against several dead animals, but 
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Anecdote of Abraham Lincoln. 

A poor widow lived among the green hills of 
Vermont. She had an only son, on whom she 
lavished all the wealth of a mother’s love. The 
war broke out, and she felt it her duty to offer 
her boy on the altar of freedom and country. She 
knew that he was safe through true faith in 
Christ, that he was fixed in his religious princi¬ 
ples, and she hoped he would do well. Perhaps 
he would be a captain, or come home with the 
shoulder-straps of a colonel on his shoulder. 

The first news she heard of her son paralysed 


the silent Indian in the bow was wary 
and vigilant. Hope was at last beginning 
to die within Louis’s breast, when he ob¬ 
served a raven circling round some float¬ 
ing object. 

“Ho! there’s something yonder. Strike 
out, old copper-nose,” he exclaimed, as he 
directed the canoe towards it. 

The light craft cut the water like a knife, 
and was quickly alongside. 

‘ ‘ Why, it is a canoe, bottom up. Have 
a care. Ha! hold on! ” 

Lambert nearly overturned his own canoe 
as he made a sudden grasp at something, 
and caught a man by the hair.. 

‘ ‘ Hallo ! I say, let go your canoe and 
hold on to me,” cried Lambert, in excite¬ 
ment, but the man spoken to made no 
reply, and would not let go the wrecked 
canoe. 

Lambert therefore hauled him power¬ 
fully and slowly alongside until his visage 
was level with the gunwale. Just then a 
gleam of moonlight broke forth and re¬ 
vealed the face of Herr Winklemann ! The 
difficulties that now beset the rescuers were 
great, for the poor German, besides being 
stupefied, had grasped his canoe with tre¬ 
mendous power, and could not be detached. 
To get an active and living man out of the 
water into a birch canoe is no easy matter; 
to embark a half dead one is almost impos¬ 
sible ; nevertheless Lambert and his red¬ 
skinned comrade managed to do it between 
them. Raising his unconscious friend as 
far out of the water as possible, Louis 
caught one of his hands and wrenched it 
from its hold. Meanwhile the Indian 
leaned out of the opposite side of the canoe 
so as to balance it. Another violent 
wrench freed the other hand. It also freed 
Winklemann’s spirit to some extent, and 
called it back to life, for he exclaimed, 
Vat is dat ? ” in a tone of faint but 
decided surprise, 

Here, lay hold of my neck,” said 
Lambert, in a peremptory voice. 

Winklemann obeyed. Lambert exerted 
all his strength and heaved. The Indian 
did not dare to lend a hand, as that would 
have upset the canoe, but he leaned still 
farther over its other side as a counter¬ 
poise. At last Lambert got his friend on 
the edge, and tumbled him inboard. At 
the same moment the Indian adroitly 
resumed his position, and Winklemann was 
saved! 

“ You’ll soon be all right,” said Lambert, 
•esuming his paddle. ‘ ‘ Haven’t swallowed 
much water, I hope P ” 

No, no,” said Winklemann, faintly; 

‘ mine lunks, I do tink, are free of vatter, 
but mine leeks are stranchly qveer. I hav 
no leeks at all! Pears as if I vas stop 
short at zee vaist! ” 

Herr Winklemann said no more, but was 
swiftly borne, in a state of semi-conscious¬ 
ness, to his friends on the little mountain. 

(To he contimied.) 


her. He had been tried for sleeping on liis post, 
and sentenced to be shot, and the day of his 
execution was near. The poor woman was 
nearly distracted; she begged and borrowed a 
little money, and started for Washington. 

On her way she learned the story of her son’s 
disgrace. He was among the early volunteers, 
and knew all the hardships of that early strug¬ 
gle. Without food, or tent, or blanket, for six 
days and six nights he had been on duty. He 
was put on the picket-guard. Nature was too 
strong for him ; he leaned on his gun a moment, 
just as the officer of the day was coming round. 

The poor mother knew little of official life in 
Washington, but she knew the President had a 
kind heart, and that pardoning power was in his 
hands. She made for the White House, and 
with a trembling hand rang the bell. The 
official who answered the door saw only a forlorn- 
looking woman in rusty black, and thought her 
a beggar. 

As the door was . about to be closed, she 
pressed in and demanded to see the President. 

“ You can’t see him this morning.” “ I must; 
my poor boy is going to die. He is not guilty, 
and I must see Mr. Lincoln. ” 

During the altercation, the President provi¬ 
dentially passed through the hall. He had a 
quick ear for sorrow, and came near to see what 
was the matter. 

“Come in,” said Mr. Lincoln. “Tell me 
your story.” 

“But I must see the President.” 

“ I am the President.” 

“ I want to see Mr. Lincoln ; I must see Mr. 
Lincoln.” 

“ I’m Mr. Lincoln.” 

She gave him a sharp, quick look, and, falling 
on her knees before him, said, “You must save 
my poor boy, for he is not guilty.” 

“ Get up,” said the President ; “ don’t kneel 
to me, kneel to God.” 

She told him her story, and he found it was a 
true one. He sent a special messenger to arrest 
the execution, and bring the boy to his mother. 

That boy afterwards died in the swamps of 
Chikahominy. His dying message through the 
chaplain who leaned over him was, “ Tell mother 
that I died a Christian. Tell Mr. Lincoln how I 
loved him and prayed for him with my dying 
breath .”—From “ All True,” a hook for hoys , by 
Dr. Macaulay (Dodder and Stoughton). 


•Sinter Sports aitir l |)asfimxs. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT SLEIGHS. 

By an Old Sleigh Traveller. 

he majority of 


he majority of us 
are fond of sliding 
when the weather al¬ 
lows of this recrea¬ 
tion ; and after the 
capital articles that 
have appeared on 
Skating in The 
Boy’s Own Paper, 
many boys should 
become very skilful 
in the use of skates. 

In cold regions, 
such as Russia and 
Canada, skating is 
as natural to the 
boys and girls as 
walkinggrown-up 
people, indeed, travel long distances to market 
upon skates, often carrying baskets of eggs 
and vegetables upon their heads without 
any fear of breaking them by a fall. This 
applies also to Holland, -where the canals, 
that serve the purposes of streets with us, 
are always covered in winter with good, solid 
ice. In Canada the cold is often so .intense that 
the ice cracks into deep furrows, -which make 
travelling upon skates unsafe, -and there is 
ahvays so much snow upon the ground that 
sleighs are of more service than;skates could be. 

“ What is a sleigh ? ” some boy may ask. It 
is the same thing as a sledge, only that, in 
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Canada, tliis last word 
is never used. Speak¬ 
ing freely, we may call 
a sleigh a carriage 
upon ‘ ‘ runners ” — a 
big skate, in fact. It 
is true that there are 
many kinds of sleighs, 
and that there is a 
great difference be¬ 
tween the schoolboy’s 
“ bob-sleigh ” and the 
elegant 1 * cutter ” be¬ 
longing t© Lord Tom¬ 
noddy ; but a sleigh is 
a sleigh, notwithstand¬ 
ing, whenever it does 
that which no wheeled 
carriage can do—when 
it slides, in short. 

A large washing-tub 
fastened upon two rib- 
bones of a horse or 
ox makes a very good 
sleigh, and a table 
which has been board¬ 
ed in and shod with 
iron strips is still bet¬ 
ter. 

I wonder who first 
made a carriage with 
wheels, and whence 
he got his idea ? A 
big stone rolling down 
a steep hillside may 
have set some boy 
thinking, and when he 
grew' up to be a man 
he may have made the first carriage. 

To make the spokes of a wheel is not at all 


Some Canadian 
sleighs are very expen* 
sive, for quite as much 
is spent upon them as. 
upon the carriages. 

The shafts of a: 
sleigh are obliged to 
be attached a little 
towards the left instead 1 
of being exactly in the- 
centre, because the= 
body of the sleigh 
being much lower than 
that of a carriage, the 
driver could not other¬ 
wise look out over his. 
horse. It is not un¬ 
usual for a sleigh-load - , 
of people to be upset 
in the snow, but no 
harm is done unless 
the horse should run 
away and break the* 
vehicle. 

The jingling of the* 
sleigh bells has a very 
pleasant effect in 
cheering up the horses,, 
and making the tho¬ 
roughfares more lively 
than they would other¬ 
wise be, for upon the. 
thick carpeting of' 
snow men and horses 
move without mak¬ 
ing any noise. Farmers 
use the same waggon 
for both wheels and 
runners, which is also the case with the neat; 
cabs and omnibuses in which the Canadian. 


i. The Canadian Sleigh. 

balanced as if they had been purposely mounted 
upon a pivot. 



2. The American Sledge. R uss ' an Sledge. 


an easy matter; so 
the first wheels were, 
as we know from 
many old pictures, 
cut from the solid 
trunk of a tree. 

The idea of a 
sleigh may in like 
manner have been 
drawn from the 
sight of a small gla¬ 
cier smoothly glid¬ 
ing down a cleft of 
some Alpine moun¬ 
tain pass. 

These glaciers 
have, as we all 
know, served very 
important purposes 
in the world’s his¬ 
tory, acting as sleighs 
for the conveyance 
of stones and earth 
to great distances. 

These natural 
sleighs melting, 
large boulders were 
often left in very 
remarkable situa¬ 
tions ; several are 
yet remaining which 
are as delicately 



4. The German Sledge. 


takes just pride. The* 
carriage builders of 
our great northern 
dominion have a 
world-wide reputa¬ 
tion for combining, 
durability with ele¬ 
gance, and even the*, 
horses seem specially' 
adapted for the 
rough Canadian 
roads. Everybody 
who can afford to- 
do so keeps his; 
horse and cutter. 

Winter is the; 
great holiday sea¬ 
son, and even the* 
farmer ceases from 
his arduous toil and 
joins in the fun. He 
may live many miles; 
from town, but with 
a double sleigh full' 
of merry young folk 
and a trusty team in 
front, quickly indeed 
are time and dis¬ 
tance left behind. 
Forty miles upon a 
winter’s evening is. 
thought nothing out 
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<of the w&y ; wlien the snow is in good condition, 
the horses’ feet seem scarcely to touch the 
jground. The light “cutter” is a yet greater 
marvel of speed, whilst the cold bracing air so 
inspirits the animal that, far from requiring the 
whip, he often gives his driver some trouble to 
rein him in. 

The worst roads become decent in winter: 
•bridging swamp, filling chasm, raising the by- 
■ways in many cases to the tops of the fences, 
King Snow plays a royal part. Snow, which is 
x)f such great service to the public roads, is far 
from being desirable upon the railway lines, to 


6. American Toboggan. 

say nothing of snow-slides and drifts, impedi¬ 
ments that, sometimes swallow up entire trains, 
and are with difficulty removed by pick and 
shovel. Wet snow lying upon the rails gives to 
the wheels a certain greasy property that causes 
them to slip and turn round without making 
progress forwards. Large snow-ploughs drawn 
Ly several steam-engines clear the railway track 
before advancing trains, whenever snow is falling 
in unusual quantities, but no care or fore¬ 
thought can always avert the dismal fate of being 
■snowed-up. 

The same bad fortune 
often happens to the tra¬ 
veller by sleigh. Gaily 
Hie sets forth upon plea¬ 
sure excursion or busi¬ 
ness errand; friends are 
expecting him, home 
may await him. Sud¬ 
denly it begins to snow, 
not the soft flaky petals 
to which we in England 
are accustomed, but 
now that is powdery 
ud dry ; and with it 
crises the wind. Vainly 
lie' urges forward his 
blinded steed, for all 
traces of a road are 
soon lost, the white 
drift eddying in from 
every side, and forming 
huge barriers. Fortu¬ 
nate is he if, guided by 
a twinkling light to the 
house of some farmer, 
he can procure help 
to release his shivering 
horse., and obtain rest 
and food for both, leav¬ 
ing his cutter to be 
dug out after the sub¬ 
sidence of the storm. 

Many a poor horse has 
been frozen to death be¬ 
fore help could arrive ; 
both horse and driver, 
indeed, have been 
known to meet with 
the same untimely end. 

The latter may sustain 
life for a long while by 
turning his cutter up¬ 
side down in the snow, 
and wrapping himself 
in the furs and rugs 
which he is sure to have 


6. Canadian Toboggan. 

brought with him. Sooner or later, however, 
he will get hungry, and if he can reach the 
frozen carcass of his horse, he ma}' manage to 
cut a steak with which to stay the gnawing 
pains of appetite, and thus live until search 
has been made for him. 

Very few people make a long journey without 
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7. Sambo’s “Own.” 

A yoke of oxen can, moreover, draw a much 
larger load than a team of horses, and they may 
be seen coming to market with wood for the 
store in seasons when sleighing is particularly 
good, and a long journey can be made with 
profit. One hundred miles to market is nothing 
to the owner ot a sleigh and a yoke of oxen. 

In the north-west territories, especially in the 
newly-created province of Manitoba, dogs are 
harnessed to the sleighs, the wide expanse of 
prairie offering no impediment to their employ¬ 
ment. When heavy loads are to be drawn, 
long trains of dogs are 
used, which resemble 
from a distance a pack 
ofhounds upon the run. 
These dogs usually be¬ 
have very well, but 
sometimes one of them 
forgets the serious part 
that he is playing, and 
rolls over and over in 
the snow as if he -were 
inside his own kennel. 

In Alaska, a country 
which is far more in¬ 
hospitable than Briti-h 
Korth America, rein¬ 
deer are used for the 
purpose of drawing 
sleighs, a practice 
which holds amongst 
the Esquimaux as well. 
Some of us have read 
accounts of Sir John 
Franklin’s travels in 
the Polar seas, and of 
his loss. Those who 
have will remember 
the number of uses to 
which the Esquimaux 
put the reindeer be¬ 
sides that of serving as 
a substitute for the 
horse. In Nova Scotia, 
the big moose-deer is 
sometimes broken-in 
and harnessed to 
sleighs, but this animal 
is too rarely met with 
to come into general 
use as a beast of burden. 

A remarkable kind 
of sleigh, although used 
for only one special pur¬ 
pose, and without either 
dogs, horses, or oxen, is 
the “toboggan.” 


telling somebody of the direction they mean to 
take, and therefore a person lost in the snow 
is nearly certain to be found, but it is by no 
means certain that he will be found alive. 

In the backwoods of Korth America there are 
no horses, but oxen are used instead, they being 
better fitted for the wants of the settlers. 
The horse is a noble animal, capable both of 
making great speed and of exerting remarkable 
efforts of power, but he is not so patient and 
steady-going as the ox. Speed is of no im¬ 
portance in summer upon roads which are so 
deeply seamed with ruts that every step forwards 
must be cautiously made, and the settlers cannot 
afford to keep horses for the pleasure of sleigh¬ 
ing in winter. 
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The “toboggan” is simply a board, shod 
with iron beneath, and curved at one end like 
a skate, and upon this board sits the steersman, 
together with three or four venturesome tra¬ 
vellers. The journey is not apt to be long, it 
is true* yet those who are easily made giddy had 
better stay at home. 

The toboggan starts from the top of a hill, 
and is a miniature avalanche, in short, whose 
career cannot be stopped when once the head¬ 
long voyage has begun. All being seated in the 
toboggan at the crest of our imaginary hill, the 
process is as follows. 

The driver raising his foot from the snow 
and thus releasing his sleigh, away it rushes 
with ever-increasing speed, until the foot of the 
hill is reached. 

Tobogganing is a very exciting amusement, 
and requires a clear eye and firm nerves to avoid 
danger. Many bad accidents have occurred 
through the neglect of proper precautions ; but 
as it is usually practised it is safe enough, and 
a delightful recreation. 

During the term of office of the recent 
Governor-General of Canada, Lord Dufferin, 
both governor and suite frequently patronised 
this healthy amusement. Upon a smaller scale, 
tobogganing is a favourite sport with Canadian 
schoolboys. These bring their little “ bob¬ 
sleighs ” to school as a matter of course, and 
during hours of recreation, or after school hours, 
send the blood through their veins and into 
their cheeks by running their sleighs down hill 
over and over again. 

This sport is indeed not unfrequently carried 
to the point of abuse with many boys, who, at 
risk of life and limb, and to the annoyance of 
people driving through the streets, send their 
sleighs across the public thoroughfares, and 
almost between the horses’ legs. 

Strangely enough, accidents are not common, 
Canadian boys having not a little courage, nerve, 
and experience in the management of sleighs. 

Under some of the older administrations, 
tobogganing was much the fashion in high 
official circles. The scene was usually Ottawa 
or the neighbourhood, where, with a hundred 
toboggans shooting down the slopes at the same 
moment by torchlight, and with the bands 
playing, this royal sport was seen at its best. 

At one of these immense gatherings a distin¬ 
guished foreigner, and native of a warm countiy, 
is said to have been asked how he liked the sport. 

“ "Well,” replied he, “it seems to me to re¬ 
semble throwing oneself down a precipice to 
the accompaniment of ihusic,” and this perhaps 
very fairly expresses the sensation of the be¬ 
ginner or the inexperienced onlooker. 

.Next week we hope to conclude this series of 
winter articles by a description of other favourite 
ice games, such as curling, etc. ; and then we 
shall probably be able to take up angling, foot¬ 
ball, and other matters on which we have pre¬ 
mised articles. 




Not to he played with ! 


SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. Millington, 

Author of “ Under a Cloud,” “Boy and Man,” etc. 
CHAPTER XIII.—THE GOSSOON. 



“ TTTiiAT is your account of this affair P ” 
W the master said to Merivale, find¬ 
ing that Meyer denied having taken any 
part in the duel. 

But before he could speak Jervis 
answered for him. “It’s all my doing, 
sir,” he said. “ I sent him a challenge.” 

“You sent a challenge ? You may well 
hang down your bead, sir. I am glad, 
however, to see that you are ashamed of it. 
A challenge to fight with swords—or bod¬ 
kins ! ” he continued, talcing one of the 
weapons in his hand and feeling the point 
of it with his fingers. “Yet even with 
this you might have inflicted a fatal injury; 
you would then have had the blood of a 
fellow-creature upon your head. Did you 
forget that God alone can give life, and 
that He has. said ‘ Thou shalt not kill ’ P 
You did not, of course, intend to kill; but 
such a quarrel as this amounts to nearly 
the same thing, for ‘ He that hateth his 
brother is a murderer.’ ” 

*‘ There was no hatred on my part,” 
said Jervis. 

* * And I am sure there was none on 
mine,” Merivale added. 


“How then did this quarrel arise? ” 

Jervis immediately began to protest that- 
there would have been no quarrel if they 
had been left to themselves. He would 
not have it said that Englishmen were- 
cowards; that was all. He had been 
taunted with being afraid, and had felt 
himself obliged, for the credit of the school, 
to send the challenge. 

“And you, Merivale, were obliged, for 
the credit of the school, to accept it, I sup¬ 
pose? Well, it seems to me that you 
were both of you great cowards after alf 
or you would not have been afraid to do 
what you knew to be right. If you had 
possessed any moral courage you would 
have cared very little what this fellow 
Meyer might think of you (for I suppose- 
he was at the bottom of it) or what he- 
might say. I am disappointed with 
you, Merivale, the senior monitor of the- 
school! ” 

Merivale, who had been silent hitherto,, 
could not stand that. 

“ I don’t want to throw the blame upon 
any one else,” he said; “and perhaps I 
have acted indiscreetly. I agreed to meet 
Jervis, but I never said I would fight him, 
and never intended to. I came here ta 
shake hands with him, and at the same¬ 
time to do my duty as a monitor by putting 
a stop to such ridiculous and disorderly 
proceedings.” 

“But you fought me!” said Meyer. ** 

“ I gave you your choice whether you. 
would be reported or chastised on the spot,, 
that was all. You chose a thrashing ; and. 
I am almost sorry that I did not give you 
a little more of it.” 

“And now you have reported me as- 
well ! ” 

“No, sir,” Mr. Lightfoot said, in reply. 
“Nothing has been reported to me; it i& 
by accident that I am here so early. Meri¬ 
vale has done all he could to screen you. 
It is plain that you alone are the author of 
this mischief. There are many things in 
your country which are well worthy of our 
imitation; but this is not one of them. No,”’ 
he said, kicking the foils with his feet; “no,, 
this duelling is not one of them. I did. 
not bring you here to introduce such ! 
customs or costumes,’’looking at Jervis, wlu> 
was still struggling with his pads like a hog- 
in armour—“ such customs or costumes as- 
these. You must be at liberty to return to^ 
your own country. I shall dispense with 
your services here forthwith.” 

“I beg*your pardon, sir,” said Merivale,, 
interrupting him. 

“ WeR ? ” 

‘‘ Are you satisfied that I came here only 
as an act of duty, and not to take part in 
the quar/el ? ” 

“ Certainly, Merivale ; you have said 
so.” 

“ WeH then, sir, I have giveft, him a- 
thrashing.” 

“ I understand you. You mean that he 
has been already chastised ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And that he ought not to be punished 
twice for the same offence ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ WeH, I believe you are right. I am 
almost sorry you took it into your own 
hands ; but as a monitor, you were justified 
in doing so. I suppose, then, I must not 
take any further notice of the offence.” 

“Thank you, sir.” said Meyer. 

“ You have nothing to thank me for. I 
have observed your conduct for some time 
past, and should certainly have dismissed 
you now without an hour’s notice if Meri¬ 
vale had not interceded for you. Yon 
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must be more careful. Now you can go. 
For your own credit, I hope that what 
has occurred this morning will be kept 
secret. It need not be told to any one. 
Merivale, I know, can be trusted; and 
Jervis will only, be too glad, I should 
think, to hush it up.” 

When he had said this, Mr. Lightfoot 
left them. 

“Now tell me what you know about 
Mr. Gee and his apples,” Merivale said to 
Jervis, as they were leaving the ground 
together when the latter had at last dis¬ 
encumbered himself of his armour. 

“That is soon done,” said Jervis; “I 
was a fool not to tell you before,” 

“Web?” 

“ The day of the scramble, when, as you 
know, Meyer and I ]eft the playground in 
a huff, we happened to go in the direction 
of Gee’s house. Meyer noticed the apples 
in the orchard, and being in a very bad 
humour, began to throw stones at them. 
I tried to persuade him to let them alone, 
but he would not listen to me. He said he 
should not go in for any of those ‘ dis¬ 
graceful scrambles,’ and therefore he 
should take his share in some other way. 
Of course that was not fair ; but he went 
on pelting at the apples out of mere mis¬ 
chief or spite. He was still throwing at 
them when I came away and left him. I 
believe he had an altercation with the 
farmer afterwards, though what passed 
between them I cannot say.” 

“ Did he go into the orchard, or gather 
any of the apples ? ” 

“ I don’t know; I am half afraid he did. 
Old Gee got into a rage with him (as he 
told me afterwards), and told him plainly 
that he should send no more apples to the 
school, and if any one tried to steal them 
he would bo a match for them. I dare say 
he was very glad to be rid of his bargain. 
He is not like Joliffe; he always grudged 
parting with the fruit, and was well pleased 
to have an excuse for putting an end to the 
agreement.” 

“ Well, we have no right to his apples. 
But why did you not tell me this before ? 
Why did you let us go to Gee to remon¬ 
strate as we did ?—a horrid fellow, with 
his ‘ You are, are you ? ’ ‘ You do, do 
you ? ’ ‘ You will, will you ? ’ You ought 
not to have exposed us to such a rebuff as 
wo met with.” 

“No, I ought not; but I was over-per¬ 
suaded.” 

“ And then to send me that challenge, 
knowing that Meyer was in the wrong, and 
that you had nothing to with it! ” 

“ Over-persuaded again. I’m awfully 
sorry. I was afraid, don’t you see, that 
you would think that I was afraid.” 

“ Oh yes, I see. Well, there’s an end of 
all that. And as for Mr. Gee, I only hope 
our fellows will understand that they never 
had any real claim upon him. But I dare 
say they will think themselves very badly 
treated. I wish Meyer had never come to 
the school.” 

“We might have got rid of him just 
now : it is your doing that he stays.” 

“Yes. t am half sorry for it. But I 
could not let him be punished twice, you 
know; that would not have been fail*. Be¬ 
sides, what would have become of him if 
he had been turned away in disgrace ? .He 
has no friends able to do anything for him; 
he is only a half-pupil, you know. It 
might have been a good thing for the 
school if he had been expelled; but it was 
kinder to let him stay and give him a 
chance of doing better. That was Light- 
foot’s opinion, I fancy. He seemed quite 


pleased and relieved when I spoke up for 
him.” 

“Well, I shall have no more to do with 
him. I hate those foreigners.” 

“That’s absurd. Foreigners are no 
worse than other people. If you were to 
go to Germany you would be a foreigner. 
Look at young Pierre. Do you hate 
him?” 

Jervis was silent; he was conscious of 
having a prejudice against Pierre, he 
scarcely knew why. It was a feeling 
wdffch prevailed more or less among many 
of the fellows. We none of us liked 
foreigners. They are so odd, to say the 
least of it. I did not much care for young 
Pierre myself at first, but I got to like 
him very much afterwards. 

I may as well say here what was the end 
of this business as far as Meyer was con¬ 
cerned. The stupid fellow could not re¬ 
frain from boasting to one or two of his 
companions that he and Merivale had 
fought a duel with sharp swords, and that 
he had drawn the first blood, and con¬ 
sequently was entitled to be considered 
victor in the fight. It was observed that 
Merivale’s hand was tied up, and the story 
spread all through the school. Mr. Light- 
foot then thought it necessary to state the 
real facts, which Meyer had better have 
concealed. Soon after that Meyer disap¬ 
peared from the school, and we never 
heard any more of him. 

Merivale was quite right in supposing 
that the boys, especially those of the lower 
forms, would think themselves aggrieved 
by Farmer Gee’s refusal to give them their 
share of apples from his orchard—or, as 
we called it, to pay his customary tribute. 
Many of them had been four or five years 
at the school; but not even the oldest of 
them could remember a time w'hen the 
apples had not been brought in at the 
proper season; and we all considered that 
it was as much a matter of right that we 
should have our share of the produce of 
the orchard as that Mr. Gee should have 
his. True, Mr. Gee paid rent for his land, 
which we did not. But that had nothing 
to do with it. There; had been a gentle¬ 
manly *understanding between us and the 
occupiers of the two farms that we should 
refrain from helping ourselves, and that 
they should each give us a barrow-load of 
fruit. We had kept our part of the bar¬ 
gain strictly, so far as we then knew; 
and Mr. Gee had not kept his. 

The farmer, no doubt, took a different 
view of the case. He did not consider that 
he was bound by a.n agreement entered 
into with his predecessor. For a year 
or two he had continued the custom 
of ‘‘ giving 1 the boys a taste,” as he 
called it, but he denied that they had 
any right to claim it. He wanted to 
make all the money he could of his orchard, 
and being offended at Meyer’s conduct, he 
was not slow to take advantage of that cir¬ 
cumstance to break away from the agree¬ 
ment altogether. He could take care of 
himself, he said, and the boys might do as 
they liked. In short, he defied them. 

Of course we did not like to be defied; 
and though we were not disposed to resume 
the long-forgotten practice of robbing 
orchards—I should hope we had too much 
self-respect for that—yet we lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of letting Mr. Gee know our opinion 
of him and our strong objection to his 
conduct. If any of our fellows chanced to 
meet him in the village they would stare 
him in the face and give him the cut direct, 
instead of looking at him pleasantly, as 
they used to do (especially at that season 


of the year), and wishing him “ Good 
morning.” And if he turned his head after 
they had passed, he would see them stand¬ 
ing still and looking after him, or, perhaps, 
laughing together, and pretending to take 
aim at him with stones, or to hit him over 
the head with their sticks. 

Although Mr. Gee had gathered and 
secured most of his apples before declaring 
his intention not to pay any more tribute, 
yet two or three trees remained, covered 
with choice fruit, which was not yet ripe, 
and these gave him no little anxiety; for 
he thought, no doubt, that since war was 
openly declared he might expect a descent 
of the enemy at any time. He took pre¬ 
cautions, therefore, and among other 
things he brought out an old notice board, 
which had been put away somewhere in & 
loft, and had it stuck up near the treea. 
The inscription on it was— 

“Man-traps and spring guns. 

All persons trespassing 
will be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of the law.” 

Now it happened that some of the fel¬ 
lows, passing near this spot, caught sight 
of the board and stopped to read it. Yousuf 
Byan was the first to spy it out. 

“ Look at that, boys,” he said. “ Sara- 
I never saw a man-trap in me life, <ao£ 
can’t see one now.” 

He expected to see a large box, I sup¬ 
pose, with bars round it, and a hook and. at 
bait for a fellow to nibble at. 

“Spring guns, too; I’d like to kmw 
how can they be spring guns in fe 
autumn.” 

“It’s an impudent thing of old Gee hr 
put up such a notice,” said another. “ Ife 
meant for us, of course.” 

“ As if we wanted to steal his trumpet 
apples ! ” said a third. 

“Let’s go over and pull it down,' 5 '’ said 
Byan. 

The proposal met with instant applause 
They looked up the road and down the 
road, to the right and to the left, a&4 
seeing no one, climbed over the paling and 
made an attack upon the offensive board. 
The post to which it was attached wac 
firmly rooted in the ground and could ndfc 
be shaken, so the gossoon mounted upme. 
the shoulders of another boy, and tried 
with all his force to wrench away the board 
from it. That also resisted his efforts. 

“What will I do with it?” said Byai^ 
looking about him. ‘ ‘ I can’t stir it. See 
now! give me that bit of chalk here in ms 
hand.” 

There was plenty of chalk lying about, 
from the nature of the soil. The gossoon 
chose a soft piece, and carefully whitened, 
over the words in the second line— all per¬ 
sons trespassing — leaving the mysterious 
intimation, “ Man-traps and spring guns 
will be prosecuted.” 

“ That-will do, I think,” he said, jump¬ 
ing down and surveying his work. Then 
they all returned to the road, and sat 
down under the fence laughing and talking. 

They had been there only a few minutes 
when Mr. Gee was seen coming from the 
house, with his hands in his pockets and a 
pipe in his*mouth. He walked round the 
trees, inspecting the fruit, but stopped 
presently to examine the soil just under 
them. 

“ Hullo ! ” he said; “ footmarks, eh! 
So they have been here already, have they ? 
the young scamps! I wish I had caught 
them. Some of them schoolboys, I’ll go 
bail! Yes; these are not the footprints of 
any of my people; they are too small, and 
there’s no clouts in’em. I must keep, a 
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better look-out. I should love to catch 
7 oin at it. I will, too, if I sit up all night 
for ’em. I wonder they aren’t afraid after 
that board. Why, look there! Did I 
ever ? No, I never did in all my days ! If 
they haven’t had the impudence to go and 
—and tamper with it. ‘ Man-traps and 
spring guns will be prosecuted! ’ I’ll put a 
stop to this; Ill catch ’em if I sit up 
all night for ’em. Young rascals! their 
master ought to teach ’em better.” 

Murmuring thus to himself, the farmer 
walked about the ground, and at last, as 
chance would have it, came and sat down 
upon the bank close to where the boys 


We could hear Mr. Gee start. 

“ It’s a great shame not sending us our 
share of them. He must be a mean old 
fellow! ” 

They all agreed to that, and expected to 
see Mr. Gee look over the palings at them 
with an angry countenance. But no ; he 
had evidently made up his mind to hear 
all that they had to say, regardless of the 
proverb that “ Listeners seldom hear any. 
good of themselves.” 

“Mean!” the gossoon went on; “it’s 
downright dishonest. ’ ’ 

“ Of course it is,” the others all chimed 
in. 


“ Yes ; to-night or to-morrow night, or 
the night after. Some time between sunset 
and dawn.” 

Then they all got up and walked off; 
and as they turned the corner By an looked 
back, and saw Mr. Gee’s large face peering 
over the fence after them, like a bullock 
looking for turnips. 

“ I hope he’ll have a pleasant night 
when morning comes,” said the Irish¬ 
man. “ Sunset to dawn ! I can fancy I 
see him sitting there, in the dark, under an 
umbrella, not venturing even to light his 
pipe, for fear we should see it or smcdl it, 
listening for what he can catch.” 



In Farmer Gee’s Orchard. 


were sitting, being separated from them 
only by the wooden palings. They could 
smell the smoke from his pipe, and could 
hear every sound he uttered; but they 
could not see him, nor he them. 

They were almost choking with laughter. 
Of course they were on the right, side of the 
hedge, and did not care for him. The 
gossoon kept winking and trying to make 
the others understand what he was up to, 
but his mouth was stretched from ear to 
ear, and they could not make out what he 
wanted. 

At last^he managed to quiet down a 
little, and then, to their surprise, began to 
talk—in a low voice, to be sure—but still 
quite loud enough for Mr. Gee to hear 
him. 

“ They’re first-rate apples, aren’t they ? ” 
he said. 


“ Shall we come to-night P ” Byan asked, 
after a pause. 

‘ ‘ How are we to get out ? ” one of them 
answered, beginning to understand him. 

“ Through the window, with a ladder,” 
he went on. ‘ ‘ A rope ladder would be the 
thing ; we can easily make one.” 

“ Oh yes,” another answered. “ I know 
where there is one ready made.” 

“Do you? Where?” 

“ On the flagstaff.” 

“Thrue,” said Byan; “we can borrow 
that.” 

They were obliged to stop there; for 
the gossoon began to split; and the other 
fellows kept uttering little squeaks and 
clicks. But the farmer did not hear them. 

“Well,” said Byan, after a pause, “we 
must do it soon if we do it at all, or they 
will be all gathered.” 


“ And catching nothing after all, except, 
perhaps, a cold.” 

4 ‘ Serve him right! What did he call 
us?” 

“ Thievish young scamps.” 

“A mean fellow! To suppose that we 
would touch his nasty apples ! Not if they 
were made of gold and silver, wi£h dia¬ 
monds for pips. If he were an honest man 
he’d send them of his own accord. If he 
won’t do that he may keep them. Who 
will be the thief then, I wonder? No! 
If we can’t have them by fair means we 
won’t have them at all. He might have 
thrusted us for that. But if he won’t, let 
him sit up all night and watch. It was 
his own proposal; I would never have 
thought of it if he hadn’t put it into me 
head. Let him try how he likes it.” 

(To be continued.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “From Powder Monkey'to Admiraletc. 

CHAPTER XVII.—ROUNDING CAPE HORN. 

OR well-nigh six weeks we were en¬ 
deavouring to get round Cape Horn, 
when the 
weather mo¬ 
derated mak¬ 
ing way to 
the west¬ 
ward, hut, 
again being 
driven back 
often over 
more ground 
than we had 
gained. 

The captain 
wascjnstant- 
ly on deck, 
exhibiting on 
all occasions 
his splendid 
seamanship. 

He was ever 
on the look¬ 
out to take 
advantage of 
the least 
change of 
wind which 
would enable 
us to lay our 
course. Hay 
and night 
were alike to 
him; he 
seemed in¬ 
different to 
the piercing 
wind and 
tremendous 
storms of sleet 
and hail we 
encountered. 

Twice we 
sighted Cape 
Horn, but 
each time, 
before many 
hours had 
passed, were 
again to the 
eastward of 
it. The cap¬ 
tain thought 
he could en- 
d ur e any¬ 
thing, and 
certainly did 
not expose 
others more 
than he did 
himself. We 
saw nume¬ 
rous sea-birds 
—albatrosses, 

Cape pigeons, stormy-petrels (or Mother 
Carey’s chickens, as they are called), and 
many more. The albatross appeared to me 
a truly noble bird when on the wing ; no 
matter how rough the weather or how 
heavy the sea, he sat on the water per¬ 
fectly at ease, seeming to defy the very 
elements. 

One of the mates having got a strong 
line with a large he ok at the end of it, a 
piece of meat as bait, and a cork to float it, 
let it drop astern. In an instant a huge 
albatross pounced down on the tempting 


Ocean. The wind had moderated and 
become more in our favour, although the 
vast billows rolled on like moving moun¬ 
tains of water. Now the ship forced her 
way to the summit of one, the next instant 
to glide down rapidly into the vale below, 
performing the same course again and 
again. 

At length even the billows subsided, and 
we began to look forward to having fine 

weather. 
About noon 
one day tbe 
look-out 
from the 
masthead 
shouted, 
“There she 
spouts! there 
she spouts! ” 
A school of 
whales was in 
sight. 

“Lower 
two boats,” 
cried the cap¬ 
tain. 

Ho sooner 
was the or¬ 
der given 
than their 
crews, hurry- 
i n g aft, 
jumped into 
them, and 
very few 
minutes were 
sufficient to 
place all their 
gear in readi¬ 
ness and to 
lower them 
into the 
water. 

The captain 
himself went 
in one as har- 
pooner, the 
second mate 
in the other. 
I should have 
liked to go, 
but I knew 
that it was 
useless to ask 
leave of the 
captain. 

Away the 
boats pulled 
at a rapid rate 
to windward, 
the direction 
in which the 
whales had 
been seen, 
and that we 
might keep as 
near them as 
possible the 
ship was 
hauled close 
up. They 
were soon not discernible from the deck, 
and on they went increasing their dis¬ 
tance till even the look-out from the 
masthead could no longer distinguish 
them. Still the first mate had care¬ 
fully noted the direction they had taken, 
and seemed to have no doubt about pick¬ 
ing them up. The weather, however, 
which had been fine all day, now gave signs 
of changing, and in a short time the wind 
began to blow in strong gusts, creating a 
nasty sea, but still it was not worse than 
whale-boats have often to encounter. 


bait, and was hooked. It required two men, 
however, to draw him on board over the 
taffrail. Even when brought on deck he 
attacked everyone who came near him. The 
doctor advised ils to stand clear of his 
wings and beak, but Horner thoughtlessly 
held out his hat, -when the bird, seizing 
hold of it, bit the crown clean out in a 
moment. Hot uutil he had had several blows 
on the head with a handspike did he drop 


They capture a huge Albatross. 

dead. He measured IT feet from tip to 
tip of the wings. The feathers under j 
his wings and breast were as white as j 
snow, and as they glanced in the sun- j 
light, shone like silver. j 

In contrast with the albatross was the ! 
stormy-petrel, a black bird scarcely larger \ 
than a sparrow, aud, of course, web¬ 
footed. Vast numbers flew about the 
ship, but they were more difficult to catch 
than the albatrosses. 

Again we sighted Cape Horn, standing 
out solitary and grand into the Southern 




















































Whether or not they had succeeded in 
striking a fish we could not tell, for the 
days were very short, and evening drew on. 

Fresh look-outs were sent to each of the 
mastheads, and we waited with anxiety for 
their reports. They soon hailed that they 
could see neither of the boats. At length, 
the darkness increasing, they were called 
down, and lanterns were got ready to show 
the position of the ship. 

“ Shouldn’t be surprised if we were to 
lose our skipper and the boats’ crews,” 
said Horner to me ; “ I’ve heard that such 
accidents have happened before now.” 

“I hope not,” I answered, “ for although 
our captain is a severe man, it would be 
dreadful to have him and the other poor 
fellows lost out in this stormy ocean, with 
no land for hundreds of miles where they 
could find food and shelter, even were they 
to reach it.” 

While we were speaking a heavy squall 
struck the ship, and the remaining hands 
were ordered aloft to take two reefs in the 
topsails. Jim and I were on the foreyard¬ 
arm. We had just finished our task, when 
Jim declared that he saw a light away to 
windward. 

On coming on deck we told Mr. Griffiths. 
He at once ordered a gun to be fired as a 
signal. A blue fight was then burnt, the 
glare of which, as it fell on our figures, 
gave us all so ghastly an appearance that 
Horner, who had never seen one before, 
cried out, “ What has come over you 
fellows? Is anything dreadful going to 
happen ? ” 

. As the firework died out we looked in the 
direction Jim had seen the light, and in a 
little time we caught sight of it from the 
deck. The men on this gave a hearty 
cheer to show their satisfaction. How the 
light disappeared, now it came in sight 
again, as the boat rose on the summit of a 
sea. 

The ship was hove to. Presently a faint 
hail was heard. We answered it with a 
shout from our united voices. At length 
one boat could be distinguished. Where 
was the other ? 

The captain’s voice assured us that he 
was in the first. He was soon on deck, 
and the boat was hoisted up. He looked 
pale and haggard, and much annoyed at 
not having killed a whale. The other 
boat he said was not far off. 

We kept hove to for her, fearing that if 
she did not soon appear she might be 
swamped before she could be hoisted in, for 
as. the wind and sea were now rapidly 
rising every moment was of importance. 
At length she came alongside, but it was 
with the greatest difficulty that the men 
got out of her. They looked thoroughly 
worn out with their long pull. We had 
scarcely made sail again and were standing 
on our course when the gale came down 
on us, more furiously than before, blowing 
right in our teeth. It was now evident 
that had a whale been killed we should 
have been compelled to abandon it. 

In spite of his fatigue the captain re¬ 
mained on deck, swearing fearfully at his 
ill-luck. Those who had been away with 
the boats were allowed to turn in, but the 
rest of us were kept on deck, for at any 
moment all our strength might be re¬ 
quired. 

Suddenly, while I was aft, the captain 
uttered a loud cry, or shriek it seemed 
to me. 

“What’s the matter, sir?” asked the 
mate. 

“I cannot see!” groaned the captain. 

“ Where am I ? What has happened ? ” 
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The mate went to him and took his arm. 
“ It may be but for a moment,” he 
said. 

There had been no lightning; nothing, 
as far as we could discover, to produce 
blindness. Still the captain refused to 
leave the deck, declaring that it would 
pass over. The doctor, who had turned in, 
was called up, and came to him. 

The increasing gale compelled the mate 
to attend to the duties of the ship. The 
doctor summoned me to assist in leading 
the captain below. I took his arm; he was 
trembling like an aspen. We led him to 
his berth, and assisted him to undress. 

“ Shall I be better in the morning, think 
you, doctor ? ” he asked, in an agitated 
tone. 

“ I cannot say. Captain Hawkins. I 
believe that this blindness has come on in 
consequence of your having overtaxed your 
physical powers. In course of time, with 
rest and a warmer climate, I trust that you 
will recover your sight.” 

“ Oh that it may be so ! ” cried the cap¬ 
tain, as he laid his head on the pillow. 

We had a heavier gale that night than 
we had before encountered. The seas again 
and again washed over the deck. It seemed 
wonderful that more of the men did not 
knock up. 

The first mate looked thin and haggard, 
and so did most of the other officers and 
men. The bulwarks on both sides had been 
carried away, two of the boats had been 
injured, and the ship had suffered various 
other damages. 

Still we kept at it; the wind shifted; 
Cape Horn was actually weathered, and at 
length a joyous cheer burst from the 
throats of the crew as the ship’s head was 
directed to the north-west. It was some 
days, however, before we felt any sensible 
change of climate, but after that it grew 
warmer and warmer, for we were now 
fairly in the Pacific. 

The captain was disappointed in his 
expectations of recovering his sight. He 
came daily on deck and stood turning his 
head round in every direction, and I ob¬ 
served a painful expression on his coun¬ 
tenance. 

‘ c I’ll tell you what, Peter, I’ve a notion 
how the captain came to lose his sight,” 
said Homer to me in a confidential tone. 
“ It’s a punishment to him for the way he 
treated Esdale, and you, and Jim.” 

“We have no right to think that,” I 
answered; “ even if he had treated me ten 
times worse than he has done, I should not 
wish him to suffer what must be to a man 
of his nature so terrible a misfortune.” 

“ Well, then, I suppose I must keep my 
opinion to myself,” answered Horner. 

In a few days we reachecl the island of 
Juan Fernandez, and hove to off it that 
the boats might go in close to the shore to 
catch some fish. Mr. Griffiths gave Jim 
and me leave to go in one of them. We 
were provided with hooks and fines. The 
water was so clear that we could see the 
fish take the bait, which they did so ra¬ 
venously, that in a short time we had as 
many rock cod and other fish as we re¬ 
quired. We afterwards landed and brought 
off a quantity of wild mint, which grows 
in profusion over the island. We made it 
into tea, which we enjoyed very much 
after drinking pea-coffee so long. 

While we were collecting the mint we 
saw a number of goats bounding among 
the rocks, some standing still and looking 
down on us. They were descendants of 
those which inhabited the island in the 
days of Alexander Selkirk, who was taken 


off by Dampier during his last voy age to- 
the Pacific. 

At first we thought that there were no 
inhabitants,but just as we were shoving off 
we heard a shout, and a white man and. 
negro were seen rushing down towards us, 
shouting and gesticulating furiously. 

They were both dressed in skins, with 
high fur caps, and had long sticks in their 
hands to help themselves as they ran. 

“ Why, I do believe that must be Eobin- 
son Crusoe and his mau Friday,” cried 
Horner, at which all hands laughed. 

“ He got home long ago, or he never 
could have written his history, stupid,”' 
said the mate; but whoever they are we’ll 
wait for them.” 

Still Horner had not got his first idea 
out of his head. He had not read much,, 
but he had read Eobin son Crusoe, and 
believed in it as a veracious history. 

The strangers soon reached the boat. 

“How, 1 say, ain’t you Eobinson Cru¬ 
soe ? ” cried Horner, as the white man got 
up to the boat. 

“Ho, my name is Miles Soper, and I 
know nothing of the chap you speak of,” 
answered the stranger. 

“ I say, mister,” he continued, turning 
to the mate, “ will you take us poor fel¬ 
lows off ? We were cast ashore some six 
months ago or more, and are the only 
people out of our ship, which went down 
off there, who saved their lives, as far as I 
can tell. Sam Coal here and I came ashore 
on a bit of a raft, and we have had a hard 
time of it since then.” 

“ Why, as to that, my man, if you’re 
willing to enter and serve aboard our ship, 
I dare say the captain will take you, but 
he doesn’t want idlers.” 

‘‘ Beggars can’t be choosers,” answered 
Miles Soper. “ If you are willing to take 
us we shall be glad to go, and both Sam. 
and I are able seamen.” 

“ Well, jump in, my lads,” said the 
mate; “but haven’t you anything at the 
place where you have lived so long to 
bring away ? ” 

“Ho; we’ve nothing but the clothes we 
stand up in, except it may be a few wooden, 
bowls and such like things,” answered the 
stranger, who looked hard at the mate as. 
he spoke, probably suspecting that we might 
pull off, and that he and his chum might 
be left behind. Both the men seemed in. 
tolerably good condition. They told us 
that they had had abundance of goat’s, 
flesh and vegetables, as well as fruit, but 
that they had got tired of the life, and 
had had a quarrel with four mongrel 
Spaniards, who lived on another part of 
the island, whom they thought might some- 
day try to murder them. 

They both asked to take an oar, and, by 
the way they pulled, they showed that they - 
were likely to be useful hands. When we* 
got on board the Intrepid, Mr. Griffiths 
spoke very kindly to them, and as they at 
once said that they would be glad to enter,, 
their names were put down as belonging 
to the crew. 

^ I took a liking from the first to Miles 
Soper, though he was perfectly uneducated, 
and could neither read nor write. Sam 
also seemed an honest merry fellow. He 
and the other Africans soon became 
friends. 

The crew had been employed on the pas¬ 
sage, whenever the weather permitted, in 
preparing what is called the “cutting-in 
gear,” which consists of the various tackles- 
and ropes for seeming the whales along¬ 
side when caught and taking off the 
blubber. Then there was the gear of the 
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various boats, and it would astonish any 
one to see the enormous number of articles 
stowed away in a whale-boat when she 
starts after a whale. 

Everything was now got ready, as we 
v were in expectation every day of falling 
in with whales, and the men were on the 
look-out from the mastheads from dawn 
until dark, in the hopes of seeing them. 
I longed to see a whale caught, for as yet 
the voyage had been profitless, and every 
one was out of spirits. The captain, who 
still remained perfectly blind, notwith¬ 
standing the assurances of Dr. Cockle that 
he would recover, was so especially. He 
seemed like a heartbroken man; his 
countenance gloomy, as if troubled with 
melancholy thoughts,and his whole manner 
and appearance were changed. It was sad 
to see him come on deck and stand, some¬ 
times for an hour together, turning his face 
round, as if he was picturing to himself 
the sparkling ocean, the blue sky overhead, 
and the busy scene which the deck of his 
ship presented. 

I observed that Mr. Griffiths never gave 
an order if he could help it while the blind 
captain was on deck. The health of the 
latter, however, by degrees improved, the 
colour returned to his cheeks, and his voice, 
when he spoke, again had the ring in it 
which I had from the first remarked. 

Day after day, however, we sailed on 
without seeing a whale. At length one 
day, soon after noon, the first mate having 
just taken an observation, and the captain 
being in his cabin, we were cheered by the 
cry from the masthead of— 

“ There she spouts ! There she spouts ! ” 

The loud tramping of the men on deck 
roused those below, who quickly sprang 
up, eager to engage in the expected chase. 

Among the first who appeared was the 
captain, who ran up the companion-ladder 
with as much agility as he had ever dis¬ 


X>layed. 

“Where away; where away?’ he 
asked. 

The men pointed to windward, and to 
our surprise the captain turned his eyes in 
the same direction. 

“ Dower three boats,” he shouted. “ I’ll 
go in one of them.” 

Presently I saw a low, bush-like spout of 
white mist rise from the surface of the sea, 


not two miles off. 

“ There she spouts ! There she spouts! ” 
shouted the captain, showing that he saw 


too. 

With wonderful rapidity, as everything 
was prepared, the boats were lowered. The 
doctor had come on deck. 

“Where are you going, Captain Haw¬ 
kins ? ” he asked, in an astonished tone. 

“In chase of those whales out there,” 
answered the captain ; “ for, doctor, I can 
see them as well as you do.” 

Of this there could be no doubt.. Several 
at that hist ant appeared at various dis¬ 
tances. . 

The excitement of the moment had given 
the required stimulus to the. captain’s 
nerves, and he was restored to sight. 

I remembered the fruitless chase off 
Cape Horn, when the captain and those 
with him so nearly lost their fives, but this 
promised to be successful. The captain’s 
boat took the lead. His aim was to. get up 
to one of the monsters of the deep just as 
it returned to the surface for breathing, as 
it would be some time before it could g@ 
down again, and before that interval many 
a harpoon and lance might be plunged 
into its body. 

The captain soon took the lead ; the men 
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pulled as if their lives depended on it. 
Before they were half a mile away a whale 
rose just ahead of the captain’s boat. 
Springinginto the bows, he stood, harpoon 
in hand, ready to strike. 

Presently he was close up to the monster; 
the weapon flew from his grasp, followed 
by three lances hurled in rapid succession. 
The whale, feeling the pain, darted off. 
Another boat came up, and a second har¬ 
poon was made fast, while several more 
lances were plunged into its side. 

Presently its enormous flukes rose in the 
air. 

“He has sounded! he has sounded!” 
cried those on board. 

The whale had dived, and the lines coiled 
away in the tubs ran rapidly out. The 
monster, however, had not finished its 
breathing, and soon after a second line had 
been secured to the first it came again to 
the surface. The boats pulled rapidly to¬ 
wards it, and the harpooners plied it with 
their lances. Presently we saw them pull 
away as if for their lives. The whale rose 
nearly out of the water, and began turning 
round and lashing the surface with its 
flukes, each blow being sufficient to destroy 
any boat and her crew within its reach. 

“The monster is in its flurry,” I heard 
the doctor say. “It is ours to a cer¬ 
tainty.” 

He was right. After lashing the water 
into a mass of blood-tinged foam, it lay 
perfectly still. 

Those on board raised a shout as they 
saw a little flag fixed on the body. 

The boats now made chase after another 
whale, which gave them more trouble than 
the first; but they attacked it bravely, now 
pulling up and hurling harpoons and lances 
into it, and now pulling away to avoid 
being attacked in return. 

Presently we saw one boat again dash 
forward, almost the next instant its frag¬ 
ments rose in the air and the crew were 
scattered far and wide around.. Which 
boat it was we could not tell. Some fan¬ 
cied it was the captain’s, others that itwa3 
the second mate’s. 

“ He regained his sight to-day,” said an 
old Orkneyman. “It’s a question whether 
it wasn’t that he might have adust look on 
his fellow-creatures and the mighty sea.” 

(To be continued.) 
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I dvEN, then, however, he has only overcome 
J the first obstacle, and to weave the ser¬ 
pentine into the 8 and 3 figures is a feat be¬ 
yond the power of any but the very best skaters. 

One curious result of the Q was the restoration 
to favour of the inner edge. As a rule, figure- 
skaters never used the inside edge except m 


forming the second loop of a 3- But the Q- 
showed that to use the inside edge well required 
as much practice as the outside edge, and that 
unless the balance were absolutely perfect, the 
turn which develops the body of the Q from the 
serpentine line of its tail cannot be made. 

The reader will notice that all the curves, 
circles, and turns are executed on one foot. Per¬ 
haps the only two-footed figure which ever 
gained favour in England is the spread eagle. 

This figure is ludicrously ungraceful, and its; 
only use is its difficulty. Taking a sharp rim 
forward, the spread-eagler, if I may coin a word, 
assumed an altitude something like that of a 
fencer on guard, but greatly exaggerated. Both, 
knees are bent and forced apart as far as pos¬ 
sible, and the toes are turned out, so as to be in 
a line with the shoulders. 

It certainly gives good practice in preserving 
the balance under disadvantageous circum¬ 
stances, but it cannot be worked into the figures,, 
and is, in fact, little but a skater's joke. 

Americans, however, use both feet to a great 
extent, and manage to produce some veiy dashing; 
effects. The chief difference between the two* 
schools of skating seems to be that the American, 
skaters twist and twirl about the ice, while the 
English skaters sail about it. The American 
system is more adapted to individual skating,, 
but combined skating, such as that of the- 
skating club figures, is nowhere seen to such 
perfection as in England. 

Then with us the body must be upright, the- 
knee of the employed leg must be absolutely 
straight, and the other nearly so, the toe of the 
unemployed foot nearly touching the ice. But 
the American skaters allow the knee to bend, 
the body to stoop, and the unemployed leg to- 
be lifted in a manner which would not be- 
tolerated for a moment by any English skating; 
club. 

Not long ago I heard great things of am 
American lady, who created quite a sensation 
among the general public. But the attitudes^ 
which she assumed were ungainly in the ex¬ 
treme. In one of her sensational twirls she 
stooped forwards so that the body was quite- 
horizontal. 

In order to balance her body, she struck out 
one leg behind her, raising it so high that the 
foot was nearly on a level with her head. This, 
however, was no very great height, as the knee 
of the employed leg was extremely bent. 
Indeed, she looked very much like the capital; 

letter with a joint in the upright stem,. 

thus T This was thought very wonder¬ 
ful, and applauded accordingly. 

Haines, however, the American champion,, 
who has already been mentioned, committed.! 
none of these extravagancies, and, except that 
he was not so fastidious about a straight knee 
as we are on this side of the Atlantic, was as- 
quietly graceful a skater as could be desired. 

Just a word or two in conclusion. 

This article is not intended for the general 
reader, who will, I fear, find it almost as dull 
as a page out of a grammar. It is intended 
simply Sr the use of those who really wish to 
learn the use of the skate, and who cannot 
obtain instruction from teachers who are really 
accomplished in the art. 

I am sure that if any lad will carefully follow 
the directions which are here given he will avoid 
the bad habits which are so easy to acquire and 
so difficult to eradicate. He will also have the 
advantage of knowing what is to be done on 
skates, and if he tries to carry out our advice , 
he will be far on the way to becoming a real ; 

He should not be discouraged if he should I 
fail at first. Every one does so ; but if he will ; 
persevere he will suddenly find himself able to 
achieve the task which had so long baffled him. 

Curiously enough, it often happens that a 
scholar will work all day in the vain attempt to 
execute a figure. Next day he goes on the ice, 
and finds that he can do the very thing in. 
which he failed on the previous day. The same* 
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phenomenon often occurs when there has been a 
much longer interval, and a skater who fails in 
one season will succeed in the next when first 
he goes on the ice. 

So I advise the intending skater to persevere 
in spite of failure, and to bear these golden 
maxims constantly in his mind : 

1. Straight knee. 

2. Toe of unemployed foot behind the other, 
and nearly touching the ice. 

3. Sideways movement, with chin nearly on 
.shoulder. 

4. Body upright. 

5. Arms carried easily, and never folded. 



THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

-A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verxe. 

CHAPTER XV.—A STRANGER. 

T daybreak, next morning, Austin, who 
happened to be on guard, heard Dingo 
bark, aud noticed that he started up and 
ran towards the river. Arousing the in¬ 
mates of the grotto, he announced to them 
that some one was coming. 

“It isn’t Negoro,” said Tom; “Dingo 
would bark louder than that if Negoro were 
to be seen.” 

“Who, then, can it be?” asked Mrs. 


Bidding Bat, Austin, and Hercules follow 
his example, Dick Sands took up a cutlass 
and a rifle, into the breach of which he 
slipped a cartridge. Thus armed, the four 
young men made their way towards the 
river bank. Tom and Actseon were left 
with Mrs. Weldon at the entrance of the 
grotto. 

The sun was just rising. Its rays, inter¬ 
cepted by the lofty range of mountains in 
the east, did not fall directly on the cliff; 
but the sea to its western horizon was 
sparkling in the sunbeams as the party 
marched along the shore. Dingo was 
motionless as a setter, but did not cease 
barking. It soon proved not to be his 
old enemy who was disturbing him. A 
man, who was not Negoro, appeared 
round the angle of the cliff, and advancing 
cautiously along the bank of the stream, 
seemed by his gestures to be endeavouring 
to pacify the dog, with which an encounter 
would certainly have been by no means 
desirable. 

“ That’s not Negoro ! ” said Hercules. 

“No loss for any of us; muttered Bat. 

“You are right,” replied Dick; “per¬ 
haps he is a native ; let us hope he may be 
able to tell us our whereabouts, and save 
us the trouble of exploring.” 

With their rifles on their shoulders, they 
advanced steadily towards the new arrival. 
The stranger, on becoming aware of their 
approach, manifested great surprise; he was 




“Good morning, my young friend." 


Weldon, with an inquiring glance towards 
Dick. 

“We must wait and see, madam,” re¬ 
plied Dick, quietly. 


apparently puzzled as to how they had 
reached the shore, for the Pilgrim had 
been entmely broken up during the night, 
and the spars that were floating about had 


probably been too few and too scattered to 
attract his attention. His first attitude 
seemed to betray something of fear; and 
raising to his shoulder a gun that had been 
slung to his belt, he began to retrace his 
steps; but conciliatory gestures on the 
part of Dick quickly reassured him, and after 
a moment’s hesitation he continued to 
advance. 

He was a man of about forty years of 
age, strongly built, with a keen, bright eye, 
grizzly hair and beard, and a complexion 
tanned as with constant exposure to the 
forest air. He wore a broad-brimmed hat, 
a kind of leather jerkin, or tunic, and long 
boots reaching nearly to his knees. To 
his high heels were fastened a pair of 
wide-rowelled spurs, which clanked as he 
moved. 

Dick Sands in an instant saw that he was 
not looking upon one of the roving Indians 
of the pampas, but upon one of thosev 
adventurers, often of very doubtful charac¬ 
ter, who are not to be unfrequently met with 
in the remotest quarters of the earth. Clearly 
this was neither an Indian nor a Spaniard. 
His erect, not to i ay rigid deportment, and 
the reddish hue with which his hair and 
beard were streaked, betokened him to be 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, a conjecture which 
was at onoe confirmed when upon Dick’s 
wishing him “ Good morning ” he replied 
in unmistakable English, with hardly a trace 
of foreign accent, 

“ Good morning, my young friend.” 

He stepped forward, and having shaken 
hands with Dick, nodded to all his com¬ 
panions. 

“ Are you English ?” he asked. 

“ No ; we are Americans,” replied Dick. 

“North or South?” inquired the man. 

“ North,” Dick answered. 

The information seemed to afford the 
stranger no little satisfaction, and he again 
wrung Dick’s hand with all the enthusiasm 
of a fellow-countryman. 

‘ * And may I ask what brings you here ? ” 
he continued. 

Before, however, Dick had time to reply 
the stranger had courteously raised his hat, 
and, looking round, Dick saw that his bow 
was intended for Mrs. Weldon, who had 
just reached the river-bank. She proceeded 
to tell him the particulars of how they v, °d 
been shipwrecked, and how the vesse' 
gone to pieces on the reefs. 

A look of pity crossed the man’s fac^ 
he listened, and he cast his eye, as it might 
be involuntarily, upon the sea, in order to 
discern some 1 vestige of the stranded ship. 

“ Ah ! there is nothing to be seen of our 
poor schooner!” said Dick, mournfully; 

“ the last of her was broken up in the storm 
last night.” 

“And now,” interposed Mrs. Weldon, 

“ can you tell us where we are ? ” 

“Where?” exclaimed the man, with 
every indication of surprise at her question ; 

“ why, on the coast of South America, of 
course! ” 

“ But on what part ? are we near Peru ? ” 
Dick inquired, eagerly. 

“ No, my lad, no ; you arc more to the 
south; you are on the coast of Bolivia; 
close to the borders of Chili.” 

“ A good distance, I suppose, from Dima ? ’ ’ 
asked Dick. 

“ From Lima ? yes, along way ; Lima is 
far to the north.” 

“ And what is the name of that promon¬ 
tory ? ” Dick said, pointing to the adjacent 
headland. 

“ That, I confess, is more than I am able 
to tell you,” replied the stranger; “ for 
although I have travelled a great deal in 
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to Mrs. Weldon,” Tom interposed with, 
dignity, “ but we are no man’s property. 
It is true I was sold for a slave when I was 
six years old; but I have long since had 


we get to my brother’s he shall have a nice 
little pony to ride.” 

But not even this tempting offer seemed 
to have any effect in coaxing Jack into 



“He is my little son.' 


the interior of the country, I have never 
before visited this part of the coast.” 

Dick pondered in thoughtful silence over 
the information he had thus received. He 
had no reason to doubt its accuracy; 
according to his own reckoning he would 
have expected to come ashore somewhere 
between the latitudes of 27° and 30°; and 
this stranger’s showing he had made 
the latitude 25°; the discrepancy was not 
very great; it was not more than might 
be accounted for by the action of the 
currents, which he knew he had been un¬ 
able to estimate; moreover, the deserted 
character of the whole shore inclined him 
to believe more easily that he was in Lower 
Bolivia. 

Whilst this conversation was going on, 
Mrs. Weldon, whose suspicions had been 
excited by Hegoro’s disappearance, had been 
scrutinising the stranger with the utmost 
attention; but she could detect nothing 
either in his manner or in his words to give 
her any cause to doubt his good faith. 

“ Pardon me,” she said presently; “ but 
you do not seem to me to be a native of 
Peru.” 

“Ho; like yourself, I am an American, 

Mrs.-be paused, as if waiting to be 

told her name. 

The lady smiled, and gave her name ; he 
thanked her, and continued, 

“My name is Harris. I was born in 
South Carolina; but it is now twenty years 
since I left my home for the pampas of 
Bolivia; imagine, therefore, how much 
pleasure it gives me to come across some 
countrymen of my own.” 

“ Do you live in this part of the province, 
Mr. Harris ? ” Mrs. Weldon asked. 

“Ho, indeed ; far away; I live down to 
the south, close to the borders of Chili. 
At present I am taking a journey north¬ 
eastwards to Atacama.” 

“ Atacama! ” exclaimed Dick ; “ are we 
anywhere near the desert of Atacama ? ”. 

“Yes, my young friend,” rejoined Harris, 

‘ c you are just on the edge of it. It extends 
far beyond those mountains which you see 
on the horizon, and is one of the most 
curious and least explored parts of the con¬ 
tinent.” 

“And are you travelling through it 
alone ? ” Mrs. Weldon inquired. 

“ Yes, quite alone ; and it is not the first 
time I have performed the j oumey. One of 
my brothers owns a large farm, the hacienda 
of San Felice, about two hundred miles 
from here, and I have occasion now and 
then to pay him business visits.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, as if he 
were weighing a sudden thought, he con¬ 
tinued, 

“ I am on my way there now, and if you 
will accompany me I can promise you a 
hearty welcome, and my brother will be 
most happy to do his best to provide 
you with means of conveyance to San 
Francisco.” 

Mrs. Weldon had hardly begun to express 
her thanks for the proposal when he said, 
abruptly, 

“ Are these negroes your slaves r 
“Slaves! sir,” replied Mrs. Weldon, 
drawing herself up proudly; “ we have no 
slaves in the United States. The South has 
now long followed the example of the 
Horth. Slavery is abolished.” 

“ I beg your pardon, madam . I had for¬ 
gotten that the war of 1862 had solved 
that question. But seeing these fellows 
with you, I thought perhaps they might be 
in your service,” he added, with a slight 
tone of irony. 

‘ We are very proud to be of any service 


my freedom; and so has my son. Bat here, 
and all his friends, were born of free 

parents.” . . , 

“ Ah ! well then, I have to congratulate 
you,” replied Harris, in a manner that 
jarred very sensibly upon Mrs. Weldon s 
feelings ; but she said nothing. 

Harris added, 

“ I can assure you that you are as safe 
here in Bolivia as you would be in Hew 

England.” _ . 

He had not finished speaking when Jack, 
followed by Han, came out of the grotto. 
The child was rubbing his eyes, having only 
just awakened from his night’s sleep. 
Catching sight of his mother, he darted 
towards her. 

‘ ‘ What a charmin g little boy! exclaimed 

Harris. , __ _ Tr 

“ He is my little son,” said Mrs.Weldon, 
kissing the child by way of morning 
greeting. 

“ Ah, madam, I am sure you must have 
suffered doubly on his account. Will the 
little man let me kiss him too ? ” 

But there was something in the stranger s 
appearance that did not take Jack s fancy, 
and he shrank back timidly to his mother s 

side. , . . , . 

“ You must excuse him, sir; he is very 

shy.” . 

“ Hever mind,” said Harris ; “ we shall 
bo better acquainted by-and-by. When 


a more genial mood. He kept fast bold of 
his mother’s hand, and she, somewhat vexed 
at his behaviour, and anxious that no 
offence should be given to a man who- 
appeared so friendly in bis intentions, 
hastened to turn the conversation to 
another topic. 

Meantime Dick Sands had been consider¬ 
ing Harris’s proposal. Upon the whole,, 
the plan of making their way to the 
hacienda of San Felice seemed to commend 
itself to his judgment; but he could not 
conceal from himself that a journey of two 
hundred miles across plains and forests, 
without any means of transport, would be 
extremely fatiguing. On expressing his 
doubts on this point, he was met with the 
reply, 

“ Oh, that can be managed well enough, 
young man; just round the corner of the 
cliff there I have a horse, which is quite 
at the disposal of the lady and her son; 
and by easy stages of ten miles or so a day 
it will do the rest of us no harm to travel 
on foot.” 

“Besides,” he added, “when I spoke 
of the journey being two hundred miles, 

\ I was thinking of following, as I usually 
i do, the course of the river; but by tak- 
• ing a short cut across the forest we_ may 
reduce the distance by nearly eighty 
miles.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A FUNNY MENAGERIE. 


N ext we have the picture of an Ape (Fig. 1 ), 
after looking at which we are not sur¬ 
prised to hear that “the negroes believe they 
•can speak and will not, lest they should be set 
to work.” The artist has made no mistake 
about the ape’s tail, for we are told he has none. 
The Bear Ape (Fig. 2 ) is “a very deformed 
beast of America. ” So say I, if lie be like his 
picture. I am glad I never met him when I 
lived there. 



Fig. 2 . 


"We come now to a group of creatures which 
have been either evolved from the depths of the 
author s imagination, or else he has been vic¬ 
timised by some traveller’s tales of marvels. 
For instance, here (Fig. 3) is 

The Manticora. 


Fig. 3. 

Of this gruesome beast we learn that it is 
< * bred among the Indians,” has “a triple row 
of teeth, in bigness and roughness like a lion’s, 
face and ears like a man’s, a tail like a scor¬ 
pion’s, armed with a sting and sharp-pointed 


quills.” After this we are not surprised to 
learn that “his voice is like a small trumpet,” 
and that he is “very wild;” but it does 
astonish us to be told that, after having his tail 
bruised, he can be tamed without danger. May 
he never be introduced into this country as a 
household pet! 

How comes (Fig. 4) the Lamia (pretty crea¬ 
ture !), concerning which we are told there are 
many fictitious stories. nevertheless, it is 
“thought to be the creature mentioned in 
Isaiali xxxiv., called in Hebrew Lilith , as also 
the same which is mentioned in Lamenta¬ 
tions iv.” This will be news to the editors of 




Fig. 5. 

Bible Dictionaries : they are welcome to both 
drawing and description. 

I need only add that it is “the swiftest of all 
four-footed creatures, that it is very treacherous 
and cruel to men, and that it is bred in Libya. 
Fortunately, it “sometimes devours its own 
young.” Perhaps, since the book I am quot¬ 
ing from was printed, cdl the young have been 
eaten. Let us hope so. 

Other strange beasts in this wonderful mena¬ 
gerie are the Unicorn (copied from the Royal 
Arms) ; the^ Sagoin (who is described as being 
liJce six different beasts); the Allocamelus (a 
sort of long-necked horse) ; the Strepsiceros 
(a wonderful horned sheep) ; the Potto ; and 
the Tatus. I shall say nothing of these, but 
I must give you the drawings of the Sow and 
the Bison (Figs. 5 and 6). 

The former of these has certainly improved in 
the course of a century. No Kerry farmer would 


own such a sow in the present day. It would 
be too nimble and too hungry. The bison evi¬ 
dently cannot be improved, unless it be off the 
face of the earth, for it has been “developed” 
by the artist till it is horribly like a man. 

If it be said that our author did not concern 
himself about the interior anatomy of the crea¬ 
tures he describes, I must make an exception in 
the case of Mice. Some wonderful things are 
done inside these. “Their hearts are very 
large, and their liver and lights increase in the 
winter, the fibres in them increasing and de¬ 
creasing with the moon ; for every day of the 
moon’s age there is a fibre in Teased in their 
liver.” This is rather vague ; one does not quite 
see the connection between the moon and the 
winter in the above sentence. But a clear style 
and correct grammar are not the writer’s forte. 



Fig. 7. 

For instance, describing the Musk-Rat, ho says, 
“ It builds in the marshes, by the water-side, 
with two or three ways into them ; and is finely 
daubed within, having three lodging-rooms very 
heat, one higher than another.” I would sug¬ 
gest that the editor might offer a prize to the 
clever boy who could explain this wonderful 
sentence and the still more wonderful internal 
arrangements of the Musk-Rat ! 

But I must pass on to the Birds. A great 
improvement is noticeable in this department of 
the book : the descriptions are truer to nature, 
and a much larger proportion of the drawings 
have evidently been made either from the life or 
from stuffed specimens. Yet there are some 
funny birds too. Take, for instance, the Golden 
Eagle (Fig. 7). 

Then, again, who would think that the green 
fellow shown in Fig. 8 was our old familiar 
friend, the Parrot ? 



Fig. 6. 



Fig. 8. 




















And is this not a comical Cnow ? 



Another drawing is supposed to represent the 
Swan, of which the writer says that it is 44 bigger 
than a goose.” Presently, when he describes the 
goose, he tells us that it is “lesser than a 
swan.” This is so clear that we cannot fail to 
get a good idea of the size of both ! But there 
is more about the swan ; it is “ very long-lived 
fowl, so that it is thought to attain the age of 
300 years.” ]STo wonder that it is “doubted 
•of; ” but it is proved by a roundabout logic, 
the “ goose being certified to live over a hundred 
years, and the swan much longer ” ! 

[(To be concluded.) 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

— g 36-3-*— 




WILL at 
once ob¬ 
serve,” 
said a 
host, 
as he 
showe d 
a visitor through his 
I) ouse, ‘ ‘ that we have 
two halls.” “Yes,” 
returned the guest— 
he was an accountant 
— “I am glad to see 
you live on the dou¬ 
ble-entry plan.” 

Sydney Smith, 
passing through a by¬ 
street behind St. 
Paul’s, heard two women abusing each other 
from opposite houses. ‘ ‘ They will never agree, ” 
said the wit ; “ they argue from different 

premises.” 


"When Mathews the elder was a boy, and lived 
with his father, a bookseller in the Strand, a 
short, muscular fellow daily cried eels with a 
guttural voice, “Threepence a pound ee-e-e-e- 
e-e-els, ” elongating the word from Craven Street 
to Hungerford Street, till people used to say, 
“ What a long eel ! ” Mathews having imitated 
him to the great satisfaction of many auditors, 
one day looked out for the original and saluted 
him with the imitation. But he had no taste 
for such ingenuity, and, placing his eel-basket 
deliberately on the ground, he hunted the boy 
into his father’s shop and felled him with a 
heavy blow. “ Next time, ” said the eel-vendor, 
“ as you twist your little wry mouth about, and 
cuts your mugs at a respectable tradesman, I’ll 
skin you like an e-e-e—” and, snatching up 
his basket, he finished the monosyllable about 
nine doors off! 


General Butler perpetrated a “grind” on 
those Amherst freshmen who interrupted his 
speech there \vith a good deal of noise from 
their heels. After the hall was quiet, the 
general calmly remarked, “Those young men 
evidently know which end of them is the most 
^useful.” 
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he great charac¬ 
teristic of Ame¬ 
rican humour is 
broad exaggera¬ 
tion. It is essen¬ 
tially outre.- No 
people seek to 
raise a laugh by 
such extravagant 
means as the 
Yankees. Their 
ordinary speech is 
hyperbole, or tall 
talk. They never 
go out shooting 
unless with the 
long bow. Only 
in America will 
you find a man 
so tall that he 
is obliged to go up a ladder in order to shave 
himself, or so small that it requires two men 
and a boy to see him ; only in America do the 
railway trains travel so fast that the train often 
reaches the station considerably in advance of 
the whistle ; only in America are the fogs so 
thick that they may be cut with a ham knife. 
It is only an American artist who can paint a 
snowstorm so naturally that he catches cold by 
sitting near it with his coat off; it is only in 
America that sportsmen are such dead shots 
that the birds when they see the guns 44 come 
down ” rather than abide the consequences of 
remaining “up;” it is only there that men 
have arms so long that they can put them down 
chimneys to open doors from the inside ; and it 
is only in America that every man is “one of 
the most remarkable men in the country.” 

A school-board inspectoi' asked a small 
pupil of what the surface of the earth consists, 
and was promptly answered, “Land and 
water.” He varied the question slightly, that 
the fact might be impressed on the boy’s mind, 
and asked, “What, then, do land and water 
make ? ” To which came the immediate re¬ 
sponse, 44 Mud.” 

“Sir,” said a lady to a would-be wag, “your 
jokes always put me in mind of a sphere.” 
“ Of a sphere, madam ! Why so, pray ? ” ‘‘Be¬ 
cause they never have any point. ” 

Mark Twain, lecturing on the Sandwich 
Islands, offered to show how the cannibals eat 
their food if any lady would lend him a baby. 
The lecture was not illustrated. 

Johnny lost his knife. After searching in 
one pocket and another until he had been 
through all, without success, he exclaimed,' 
44 0 dear ! I wish I had another pocket; it 
might be in that.” 

“What quantities of dried grasses you keep 
here, Miss Stebbins. Nice room for a donkey 
to get into.” “Make yourself at home,” she 
responded with sweet gravity. 




HEN may two people 
be said to be lialf- 
w i 11 e d ?— 
When they 
have an un¬ 
derstanding 
between them. 

What is it 
that is always 
kept perfectly 
dry although 
^ there is a run¬ 
ning spring in 
it all the time ? 
—A watch. 

When is a 
girl not a girl ? 
—When she 


turns into a confectioner’s shop. 

What is every one doing at the same time ?— 
Growing older. 




Why is fashionable society like a warming- 
pan ?—Because it is highly polished, but very 
hollow. 

What is an old lady in the middle of a river 
like ?—Like to be drowned. 

Why is a miser like a man with a short 
memory ?—Because he is always for-getting. 

What shoemaker is that who makes shoes 
without leather ?—The farrier. 

What word may be pronounced quicker by 
adding a syllable to it ?—Quick. 

Why is the letter G like the sun ?—Because 
it is the centre of light. 

How does a stove feel when full of coals ?— 
Gratefull. 

When is a doctor most annoyed ?—When he 
is out of patients. 

When are gloves unsalable ?—When they are 
kept on hand. 

When is literary work like smoke ?—When it 
comes in volumes. 

How does a cow become a landed estate ?—By 
turning her into a field. 

What is that which no man wishes to have, 
and no one wishes to lose ?—A bald head. 


A TRANSPOSITION 



Sambo and the Buttermilk. 





The Buttermilk and Sambo! 
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Note to Readers.—I t must be clearly understood that 
we do not undertake to answer all questions ad¬ 
dressed to us. Hundreds of boys, for instance, write 
to ask what we think of tlieir writing, or whether 
their spelling is correct. They can hardly expect us 
to occupy valuable space in answering what any one 
in their own house or neighbourhood could easily 
tell them. Many other correspondents, again, are 
not replied to in this page for the simple reason that 
what they ask us to do will have already been pub¬ 
lished in our columns before the answer could have 
appeared ; and this, we suppose, is after all the very 
best kind of answer. Many other correspondents 
write merely stating their views or throwiug out 
suggestions. These are all considered, but need not 
occupy space in being alluded to here. 

N. Folkine.—B righam Young died on August 29, 
1877. 

C. Huffell.— To charge a Bunsen battery, the carbon 
is placed in the porous pot, and the zinc outside it in 
the porcelain cell. The porous pot is then tilled up 
with strong nitric acid, and the porcelain cell with a 
mixture of seven parts water to one of strong sul¬ 
phuric acid. The level of the two liquids should be 
exactly the same, and the zinc should be well 
amalgamated. Be careful not to drop any nitric 
acicfin the outer cell. The sulphuric acid must be pre¬ 
pared by pouring strong acid slowly into the requi¬ 
site quantity of water, with constant stirring, and it 
should not be used until it is cold. The wire from 
the zinc is called the negative pole, and that from 
the carbon the positive one. 

PETAWANAQUAT and C. M. P.—“Wisden’s Cricketer’s 
Almanack ” (price Is.) is published at the end of 
each season. Order through any bookseller. The 
same remark applies to the “Annual” published 
by Messrs. Lillywhite and Frowd, whose address 
is Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 

F. S. asks for a good short Latin “Grace,” to be said 
before and after meals. In some of the old endowed 
schools there are forms appointed to be used, but 
these are generally too long, and most boys do not 
join well in singing them. At Winchester there 
used to be said the shortest grace known to us ; be¬ 
fore dinner Benedictus benedicat , and after dinner 
Bcncdicto benedicatur. In some of the old schools 
and colleges there are rather complicated graces 
required by the statutes, sometimes in the form of a 
dialogue between the Master or the presiding Fellow 
at the high table, and the clerk or scholar at a lower 
table. If said reverently, as all boys of right feeling 
will admit it ought to be said, a very short grace is 
best. 

H. J. R, B. J. W. A., and Others.—You will have 
seen that your requests have been attended to, and 
we hope you will find the instructions as to 
sleighs, etc., useful. 

G. A. F., J. B., C. 0., and Others (Chatham).—We have 
already in type descriptions, with pictures, of several 
notable shipwrecks, but really cannot promise just 
when they will appear. 

E. F.—The longest snowfall ever known in England 
took place in the year 1614. It is recorded in 
the register of the parish of Wotton Gilbert, that it 
began on the 15th of January, and'continued to 
snow every day until the 12th of March. The loss of 
human life aud cattle was immense. 

Gooding (Glasgow).—Yes. J. C. R.—No ; such an an¬ 
nouncement could only be inserted as an advertise¬ 
ment, and advertisements have to be paid for. 

United States (Boston).—To give the boys of America 
a fair chance, you will see that we have extended the 
time for sending in. 2. The game of La Crosse is 
played in England, but not generally. 3. The Nau¬ 
tilus was removed from the Brighton Aquarium 
some time ago by Captain Andrews, and taken back 
by him to Boston on board one of the liners. 

A; B. (Peterfield.)—Depends entirely on how free you 
are in the use of it. It is well to prepare a good 
quantity, as inexperienced “hares” are apt to con¬ 
sume a vast deal. 

H. W. (Derby) wishes to know the reason why a mar¬ 

ble, when thrown on the ground, rebounds-again. 
He will find this fully explained on nage 259, vol i 
Bor’s Own Paper. * ' 
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Bicyclist (Gloucester).—We have some illustrated 
articles on the bicycle in preparation, and these 
will probably answer your question better than we 
could possibly do here in a few words. 

Swimmer (Edgware Road).—It is hardly possible to 
reply to such a general question satisfactorily. The 
answer to the question as to the “best way of spend¬ 
ing a Saturday afternoon holiday,” depends greatly 
upon the season, neighbourhood, natural inclination, 
resources, etc. We have already given articles on 
skating, boating, and swimming, and shall doubtless 
recur to these subjects from time to time. 

A. R. B. T. (Highgate.)—We were not able to under¬ 
take it this year, but very possibly next year we may 
issue a B. 0. P. Almanack. 

H. R. (Islington.)—We may give some articles on pho¬ 
tography, but it will not be just jet. 

W. E. B.—Feed it like any other squirrel. It is a small 
species. If it dies, you might send it at once to the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, who would doubtless be very glad 
to receive it. 

X. Y. Z.—No ; the “ if ” is a very troublesome little 
word to use properly, and even the grammarians 
are by no means agreed about it. 

F. W. B.—We really cannot undertake to find “suit¬ 
able situations” for our readers, nor to inform them 
what “ their handwriting qualifies them for.” There 
is something more than handwriting required in 
business. 

A. C. H. (Perth.)—Not only the first number, but the 
whole of the back numbers of the Boy’s Own 
Paper are still in print, and may be obtained by order 
through the booksellers. If you have any serious 
difficulty in the matter, write to us, enclosing the 
necessary stamps to pay for the numbers required 
and the postage. 

F. S. Collector.—S uch a subject would have interest 
for but comparatively few readers, we fear. 

WASTE Basket.— E. R. (Harborne), J. F. (Oxford), 
II. H. (Finsbury Park), C. J. II., H. Y. (Peckham), 
A. H. (Littlehampton), J. E. (Pendleton), 0. V. 
(Yeovil), A. D. B. (Totnes), B.M.,K. D. B. (London), 
II. S. (Chislcliurst), M. L. (Kent.) 

J. B. and Others.—We do not give prizes for the solu¬ 
tion of chess or draught problems, rebuses, riddles, 
etc. We always clearly state the subjects in connec¬ 
tion with which we offer prizes ; and if readers will 
persist in sending drawings of maps, or copies of 
other pictures than those indicated, they need not 
wonder that their names do not appear amoDg the 
prize-winners. 

F. S. S. —No, we cannot fill our pages with such old 
stories, however good, particularly when they can 
be purchased in the volume form for a small sum. 

Schoolboy (Bow).—Yes, there will be articles on 
bicycling. 

R. D. (Derby.)—Cannot spare the space to criticise and 
comment on verses sent by correspondents. 

S. E. S. (Southsea.)—The “certificate” needed is sim¬ 
ply the signature of some responsible person vouch¬ 
ing for the work being the competitor’s own. Refer 
to rules. 

J. T. K. E. (Pendleton.)—Of no use whatever, except 
to burn. 

Tag.— 1. Which barnacles? If any seaside species, let 
them stay where they are. 2. Dissolve it out by 
putrefaction. Then wash it, inside and out, with 
Condy’s fluid (weak), and dry it. 

Sphinx.— 1. It would be cheaper to buy the glass den¬ 
sity balls at the dealers. 2. Sunken sporules become 
mixed, and therefore visible. Splashing water into 
the vessel will mostly clarify it. 

M. J. (Margate) wishes to know of “any really good 
way of preserving animals and birds, and of stuffing 
them so that they will keep for an indefinite period. 
Also of any way of preserving the colour of dragon¬ 
flies.” In reply (1) an article will probably appear 
in the Boy’s Own Paper, describing Air. Waterton’s 
process. (2) No one has as yet succeeded in preserv¬ 
ing the colours of dragon-flies. 

C. H. (Batley.)—You will see by this number that 
your request as to sleighs has been already 
attended to. 

Duffy. —The question of holidays will depend entirely 
on the arrangement he made in taking the situation. 
He. is not an apprentice. The less he talks of 
“claims” the better probably for him. 

W. B. (New Great Yarmouth.)—Not up to our standard 
of publication. 

J. W. (New Wortley.)—You will find, by reference to 
our correspondence page, that the question has been 
already answered. 

Alpha (Manchester).—Yes. 

A. K. T. (Lamb’s Conduit Street.)—Whichever you 
please ; the choice in all such matters rests entirely 
with the competitors. 

C. 0. W. (Sydenham.)—As you prefer; you may even 
illuminate, if you like ; and those who show the 
greatest skill will of course get the prizes. 

Don Quixote.— You will be able to obtain all the 
plates of the second volume in a packet on its com¬ 
pletion, as with the first volume. 2. Depends upon 
the kind of bird. The small green parrots, with red 
beaks, rarely, if ever, do more than shriek. 


C. N. (Manchester.)—London hospitals, etc., would of 
course not receive them all. Probaidy one hospital 
would be selected each month. We cannot under¬ 
take to return to any competitors. 

P. E. and Many Others.—We really cannot undertake to 
read the verses of amateur poets, or to express, either 
here or through the posr, our opinion as to their 
merits. Verses sent to us for publication will, if 
found suitable and we have the space, be inserted ; 
if not, at OTice destroyed, unless accompanied by a. 
properly addressed and stamped envelope. In no 
case can we enter into explanations about them, as 
they reach us by basketfuls. 

A Constant Reader (Sealiam).—We have already 
replied to this question more than once. There is 
surely no more reason why we should give lessons in 
shoitliand than lessons in French, or German, or 
Latin. The Boy’s Own Paper is not a school-book, 
and there are various useful manuals on shorthand 
published. We prefer that by Pitman, Paternoster 
Row. 
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PRIZE SUBJECTS. 

(New Series.) 

IV.—Fretwork, Carving, and 
Illuminating. 

Very many of our readers have written to 
thank us for considering their needs and circum¬ 
stances in giving, side by side with our essay, 
poetical, drawing, and writing subjects, mecha¬ 
nical competitions, and not a few have suggested 
fretwork as a matter that interests many, and. 
that they would like to compete in. Such, 
correspondents will see that we have this month 
acceded to their wishes. 

We have much pleasure in offering prizes as 
follows :— 

(1) A prize of 21s. for the best fretwork book- 
slide. Open equally for all ages up to twenty- 
one. The choice of woods is left with com¬ 
petitor. 

(2) A prize of 21s. for the best wall-bracket,, 
carved in relief. Open equally for all ages up 
to twenty-one. The choice of woods is left to 
competitor. 

(3) Three prizes of 10s. each for the best illu¬ 
mination of the text, ‘‘God is love.” Compe¬ 
titors to be divided into classes, according to 
age. Class 1, all ages up to fourteen ; class 2, 
from fourteen to seventeen ; class 3, from seven¬ 
teen to twenty-one. One prize will be awarded 
in each class. 

General Conditions. 

1. In all the subjects offered this week, February 
28th is the last day for sending in for England, and 
March 14tli for the Continent, America, aud the 
colonies. 2. All letters, packets, etc., must be plainly 
marked on the outside “Prize Competition,” and in 
the third competition the class must also be indicated,, 
as “Class —” [1, 2, or 3, as the case may be]. 3. 
Every packet must contain the full name, age, and 
address of the sender, and also a certificate from 
parent, teacher, employer, or other responsible person, 
stating that the work is original and unaided. 4. No 
MSS., carvings, etc., will be returned, whether called 
for, or accompanied by stamps or not. To return all 
would be impossible, and it is not fair to make excep¬ 
tions. 

To these conditions we must ask the careful attem 
tion of competitors, as they will have to be strictly 
enforced. Readers can hardly imagine the trouble 
caused by even so seemingly trivial a matter as, say, 
forgetting to state age or address, or neglecting to 
attach certificate, and then writing by later posts to 
rectify the omission. 

The prize-winners may select their prizes from the 
very large number of handsome books, on almost 
every conceivable subject, published by the Religious 
Tract Society, or from amongst the numerous miscel¬ 
laneous useful articles advertised on the wrappers of 
our Monthly Parts. We do not give the money itself* 
as it might be expended in books or articles of a 
character we could not approve, or otherwise foolishly 
frittered away. 

Hints to intending Competitors.— 1 . In all eases 
where, as above, two or three varieties of subjects are 
offered for competition, the same reader may compete 
for all if he likes. 2. Now that the girls have a paper 
of their own, in connection with which hoys are not 
permitted to compete, boy readers alone will from this 
time be eligible for our competitions. This is but fair; 
though we shall still hope to possess very many sub¬ 
scribers of both sexes and all ages. 3. We are having 
prepared a new and handsome certificate, in colours, 
suitable for framing, which will be given in addition 
to the prizes ; and we are contemplating having ex¬ 
pressly designed and cast for us a “Boy’s Own" 
Medal of Honour, in silver and bronze. 4. Our award 
in the Tournament Competition will now soon be pub¬ 
lished. Owing to the immense number of competitors, 
in this case the task of examination has been a mostt 
laborious one. 

















The “Boy’s Own Papke.”] THE VESSELS OF ALL NATIONS. [56, Pateenoster Row, E.C. 
(Specially drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper ” by J. Wells, and presented with No. 56.) 

I. Schooner Yacht. 2. Light Ship. 3. Yawl. 4. Sloop. 5. Lifeboat. 6. Cutter. 7. Three-decked Ship. 

1 Toosaii Schooner. 9. Ship. 10. Smack. II. Ironclad Turret Ship. 12. Barge. 13. Barque. 14. Brigan me. 

15, Brig. 16. Dutch Boat, 17. Screw Steamer. 18. dunk. 19. Lugger. 20. Tug. 21. Felucca. 























































































































THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 

A TALE GF THE RED RIVER FLOOD. 

By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Lifeboat,” “Post Haste” etc. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE RED MAN RECEIVES A 
VISITOR, COGITATES DEEPLY, AND ACTS WITH 
DECISION. 

W E return now to the red man, who, with 
his captive, spent the greater part of 
that winter on the slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains, in a grand valley between two 
spurs of the range which merged gradually 
into the prairie. 

In this sequestered spot Petawanaquat 
could, .by turning to the right hand, seek 
the rugged haunts of the grizzly bear and 
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The Red Man’s Tent. 
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the Rocky Mountain goat; or, by turning 
to the loft, ride after the buffalo on his own 
undulating plains. Here the Indian in¬ 
structed Tony in all the mysteries of the 
hunter’s craft, showed him how to set 
traps for wolves and foxes, and snares for 
rabbits, and taught him how to use the 
gun, and how to follow the tracks of game 
in the snow. He also made bim a little 
bow, with a sheaf of blunt-headed arrows, 
and a pair of snow-shoe frames, the inter¬ 
stices of which were filled up by the red 
man’s wife. 

Petawaiiaquat had only one wife, named 
Meekeye. He might have had half a dozen 
wives if he had chosen, because he was a 
strong, able, and successful hunter, which, 
is equivalent to saying he was, for an 
Indian, a rich man, and among the Indians 
there is no legal limit, we believe, to the 
number of a man’s wives. But our red 
man seemed to think one quite enough. 
He was very good to her—which is more 
than can be said, alas ! of many white 
men. He never failed to bring her the tit¬ 
bits of all animals slain in the chase. He 
never beat her if she grew weary on the 
march, as too many of his savage country¬ 
men are wont to do, but, on the contrary, 
relieved her of part of her burden, and, as 
a rule, carried the heaviest part of the 
family baggage on his own shoulders or 
sledge. Moreover, when on a visit with 
his furs to the stores of the fur-traders, he 
never failed to consult Meekeye as to every 
purchase that he made, and invariably 
gladdened her heart with gifts of scarlet 
cloth and white enamelled beads, and 
brilliant ribbons and little circular mirrors, 
which were deemed ample in size, though 
hardly big enough to display to advantage 
the point of an average nose. In short, 
Petawanaquat was quite un-Indian and 
chivalrous in his attentions to his squaw, 
who repaid him with faithful service, and, 
above all, with loving looks from the orbs 
which had originated her name. 

Some people may think the loving looks 
produced the chivalry; others that the 
chivalry caused the looks. Whichever way 
it was, the result was—mutual felicity. 
The red man had no family, hence Meek¬ 
eye took to Tony with something of the 
fervour of a mother. Tony soon recipro¬ 
cated. At first he indulged some of his 
mischievous tendencies, but, being only 
smiled at when he was naughty, found 
that the interest of being bad was gone, 
and ere long gave it up. 

In the presence of hi3 new father he 
never dared to be other than absolute per¬ 
fection. Petawanaquat’s solemnity was 
too much for him. Thus it came to pass 
that Tony was soon thoroughly broken in. 
Meekeye taught him to make leggings and 
to ornament moccasins, for the boy was 
omnivorous in his thirst for knowledge. 
He swallowed everything with avidity, 
including immense quantities of food, so 
that his frame and mind developed to¬ 
gether in a marvellous manner. 

Of course the red man did not take Tony 
with him on his longest hunting expedi¬ 
tions, but he took him considerable dis¬ 
tances from home notwithstanding, and 
showed him the “far-west” sport in all 
its phases, insomuch that Tony, who could 
scarcely sit a trotting horse in the settle¬ 
ments, became Tonyquat the Fearless in 
the course of time—could ride bare-backed 
steeds with ease, and could send his little 
arrows into the flank of a buffalo with as 
much coolness, if not as much force, as his 
instructor. 

Tony even got the length of drawing 


first blood from a grizzly bear. It hap¬ 
pened thus:— 

He was out with Petawanaquat one day, 
in a narrow defile of the mountains. The 
Indian carried his gun; the boy his bow. 
Tony’s quiver contained two sorts of 
arrows, one set shod with iron, and sharp, 
the other set not only .blunt, but with a 
lumpy wooden head, meant not to pierce 
but to stun birds. 

“ Ho, look here ! ” exclaimed Tony, 
fitting a blunt arrow to the string, and 
pointing up at a tree, among the branches 
of which sat a bird resembling a grey hen 
in size and colour. 

Petawanaquat stopped, let the butt of 
his gun fall to the ground,.rested his hands 
on the muzzle, and smiled approval. 

The arrow flew, hit the bird on its as¬ 
tonished eye, and brought it down. 

“ Good ! Tonyquat will be a great chief,” 
said the red man, with another grave 
nod. 

“Ho, look there!” whispered Tony, 
glaring in the direction of a thicket while 
he fitted a sharp arrow to his bow. 

Turning quickly, the Indian saw a 
grizzly bear rise from behind a rock and 
look at the hunters inquiringly. Before 
he could raise his gun he heard a twang, 
and next moment saw an arrow quivering 
in the bear’s neck. The roar of the enraged 
animal and the report of his own gun com¬ 
mingled. Another instant, and Tony found 
himself in the midst of the tree out of 
which ho had just brought the grey bird, 
hurled there by Petawanaquat, who was 
himself not a moment too soon in climbing 
to the same place of refuge. From this 
point of vantage the Indian, having carried 
his gun up with him, fired several deadly 
shots, and killed the bear, whose claws 
Tony afterwards wore in commemoration 
of the event. 

This was but one of the varied and 
stii-ring adventures which befell our little 
hero while under the care of his red¬ 
skinned captor. 

What passed in the mind of the Indian 
during that winter Tony had little oppor¬ 
tunity of knowing, for he was remarkably 
taciturn, though at night, when smoking 
the calumet over his wigwam fire, the 
thoughtful expression of his face, and oc¬ 
casional troubled look on his brows, sug¬ 
gested the idea that he was ill at ease. He 
frequently gazed at his captive as if about 
to speak to him seriously, but as often 
seemed to abandon the idea with something 
like a sigh. 

One evening, however, Petawanaquat 
seemed more troubled than usual, and 
held frequent earnest consultations with 
Meekeye in an undertone, in the midst of 
which Tony could distinguish a few words, 
such as “tracks,” “white, strangers,” 
“ encampment,” etc. Before going to rest 
the Indian smoked an extra pipe, and then 
said, 

“ Tonyquat is a brave boy! ” 

“Yes,” answered Tony, with an air of 
gravity quite equal to that of his. red 
father. The few months he had been in 
captivity had indeed wrought an almost 
miraculous change in the child. His ideas 
were much more manly. Even his speech 
had lost its childish lisp, and he had begun 
to express himself somewhat in the alle¬ 
gorical language of the American Indian. 
Under the influence of a will stronger than 
his own he had proved himself an apt 
scholar. 

“ Tonyquat is a boy who keeps his 
word P ” continued the other, with a keen 
glance. 


Tony turned his largo eyes full on the 
Indian. 

‘ ‘ Has my Indian father ever found Tony¬ 
quat telling lies ? ” 

To this Petawanaquat said “Good,” 
and smoked his pipe with increasing vigour, 
while Tony sat with his hands clasped over 
one knee, gazing sternly at the fire, as 
though he were engaged in consulting on 
matters of life and death. He ..glanced, 
however, for one instant at Meekeye, to 
see that she observed his staid demeanour. 
The same glance revealed to Tony the fact 
that Meekeye’s right foot was rather near 
the fire, with* the red-hot end of a log close 
to it. Tony’s own left foot chanced to rest 
on the other and unbumt end of the same 
log. A very gentle motion on his part 
sufficed to bring Meekeye’s toes and the 
fire into contact. She drew back with a 
sudden start, but was too much of an 
Indian to scream. Tony was enough of 
one to remain motionless and abstracted 
like a brown statue. The slightest possi¬ 
ble twitch at one corner of Petawanaquat’s 
mouth showed that he had observed the 
movement, but his brow did not relax as 
he said, 

“ Tonyquat must make his red father a 
promise. White men are coming here. 
They travel towards the setting sun. If 
they hear the voice of Tonyquat they will 
take him away.” 

“Will they take me to my own father ? ” 
cried Tony, forgetting his role in the 
excitement of the moment. 

“ Petawanaquat has said that the white 
strangers travel towards the setting sun. 
Red River lies in the direction of the 
rising sun. Would Tonyquat like to go 
with white strangers into the mountains P ” 

Tony was most emphatic in his denial of 
entertaining any such desire, and declared 
with his wonted candour that he loved 
Petawanaquat and Meekeye next to his 
own fi rier and mother. 

“ If this be so,” returned the Indian', 
“ Tonyqrat must be dumb when the white 
men speak to him. He must know nothing. 
His voice must be more silent than the 
waters of a lake when the wind is dead.” 

Tony promised to be as dumb as a stone, 
as ignorant a newborn infant, and as 
quiet as a dead man. He then questioned 
the Indian about the white men, but ob¬ 
tained no further information than that 
Petawanaquat had come on their camp 
unexpectedly the day before, had observed 
them secretly from among the bushes, 
knew that the route they were pursuing 
would infallibly lead them to his wigwam, 
and that therefore he had hurried home to 
be ready for them. He could not tell who 
the white men were. They looked like 
traders—that was all he knew, or, at least, 
chose to comiqunicate. 

That night Meekeye repainted Tony’s 
neck and face with considerable care; 
dyed his luxuriant hair with grease and 
charcoal; touched up his eyebrows with 
the same, and caused him to dirty his 
hands effectively with mud and ashc-s. 

Next morning, a little after sunrise, the 
twinkle of bells, the yelping of dogs, and 
the cracking of whips were heard. Peta¬ 
wanaquat and Tony had just time to step 
out of the tent when a cariole, some what 
in the form of a slipper-bath, drawn by 
four dogs, dashed up to the door. The 
dogs, being fresh and young, took to 
fighting. Their driver, who wore a head¬ 
dress with horns, belaboured the com¬ 
batants and abused them in French, while 
a tall, quiet-looking man arose from the 
furs of the cariole and, mounting the slope 













on which the Indian stood to receive him, 
advanced towards the wigwam. Some 
minutes later another team of dogs with a 
provision-sled and driver came rattling 
up. 

“What cheer?” said the tall man, 
heartily, as he held out his hand. 

“Wat chee?” replied Petawanaquat, 
.grasping the hand, and repeating the 
phrase as he had learnt it in the- settle¬ 
ments. 

The tall man was very affable and at 
once revealed the object of his journey. 
He was a missionary, he said, and was 
making a tour among the native tribes of 
that region to preach the good news of 
salvation from sin and its consequences 
through Jesus Christ the Son of God. 

Petawanaquat listened with grave in¬ 
telligence, but with the reticence of an 
Indian. 

“ Some tribes of Indians, I have been 
told, are encamped not far from this spot,” 
•said the missionary through his inter¬ 
preter. 

Petawanaquat admitted that such was 
the case, and that some lodges of Indians 
were pitched in the mountains not two 
•days’ march from his tent. 

The missionary entered the wigwam and 
sat down. He gradually introduced the 
subject of his mission and endeavoured to 
bring it home to the Indian and his wife, 
who, however, replied in very brief sen¬ 
tences. He also addressed Tony, but that 
sharp child seemed to be less impressionable 
than a pine stump, and refused to utter a 
word on any subject. The missionary, 
however, was a true man, with the love of 
God burning brightly in his breast. Al¬ 
though slightly disappointed he was not 
discouraged. He spoke of Christ crucified 
with, great earnestness, and commended the 
Christian virtues—among others the duty 
of forgiving, nay, even loving one’s enemies, 
and especially of returning good for evil. 
He also dwelt much on the wickedness of 
harbouring revengeful feelings, and on the 
sweetness and blessedness of doing good 
to others—enforcing his arguments on the 
latter point by quoting the Saviour’s own 
words, “Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
• them.” 

Still the red man listened with stolid 
^composure, Meekeye with apparent in¬ 
difference, and Tony with absolute va¬ 
cancy, so that the missionary, after offering 
up a silent prayer, went on his way with a 
sad feeling at his heart that his labour 
with that family of savages had been in 
■vain. He comforted himself, however, 
with the reflection that it is written, “ Your 
labour is not in vain in the Lord.” 

And he was right. His labour had 
not been in vain, though it was not 
given to him at that time to see the fruit 
'thereof. 

We have said that Petawanaquat had 
smoked and pondered deeply in the even¬ 
ings that winter over his wigwam fire. His 
slightly enlightened mind had been busy 
with those difficult problems about good 
and evil, God and man, which seem to 
exercise all earnest souls more or less in 
every land, savage as well as civilised. 
The revenge which he had taken on Mr. . 
Bavenshaw was sweet—very sweet, for 
his indignation against that irascible old 
gentleman was very bitter; justifiably so 
he thought. But the clergyman at Bed 
Liver had enlightened the red man’s con¬ 
science, and conscience being once aroused 
cannot easily be put to sleep again. Hi a 
reasoning powers told him that the revenge 
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which he had taken was far in excess of 
the injury which he had received. This 
was tin just, and conscience told him that 
injustice was wrong. The great Manitou 
Himself could not be unjust. Had He not 
taken the guilt of man on Himself in the 
person of Jesus, ip order that, without 
injustice, He might be the justifier of sin¬ 
ners ? Injustice is wrong, reiterated con¬ 
science again and again; but revenge is 
sweet, thought the Indian. 

How this visit of the missionary had 
cleared the mind of Petawanaquat to some 
extent. It was a new idea to him that 
returning good for evil was sweeter than 
revenge. Ho coupled this thought with 
the fact that the Saviour had laid down His 
life for His enemies , and the result was that 
a change, gradual but decided, was wrought 
in the red man’s sentiments. The seed 
thus sown by the wayside fell into good 
ground. Unlike ordinary seed, it bore fruit 
during the winter, and that fruit ripened 
into action in the spring. 

“ Tonyquat,” said the red man one 
morning, after much of the snow had left 
the ground, “ your Indian father intends 
to start on a long journey to-morrow.” 

“Petawanaquat,” replied Tony, “your 
whitefaced son is ready to follow.” 

It must be understood that Tony’s lan¬ 
guage was figurative, for at the time he 
was speaking his “ white ” face was changed 
so much by paint and smoko that it quite 
equalled that of his adopted father in dirty 
brownness. 

“Meekeye will get ready,” continued 
the Indian. “ Our j ourney shall be towards 
the rising sun.” 

The result of this order was that on the 
following day the Indian’s leather tent 
was taken down, wrapped up into a bundle, 
and fastened to a couple of poles along 
with the rest of the family property. One 
end of each of these poles was fastened to 
a horse like shafts; the other ends were 
left to trail on the ground, the load resting 
between these ends and the steed’s tail. 
It was, as it were, a cart -without wheels 
or body. Meekeye mounted the horse 
after the fashion of a man. Petawanaquat 
and Tony together mounted another steed. 
Three dogs formed part of the establish¬ 
ment. These were harnessed to little poles 
like those of the horse, and each dragged 
a little load proportioned to his size. Thus 
they left the spur of the Eocky Mountain 
and travelled over the plains towards Eed 
Eiver settlement. 

About the same time, and with the same 
destination in view, and not far distant 
from the same region, another party 
on horseback commenced their journey 
towards the rising sun. 

The two parties ultimately met—but 
these and other matters we shall reserve 
for our next chapter. 


(To he continued.) 



A Quiet Corner. 



THE BOY CAPTAIN. 

By Jules Yerne. 
chapter xv. —{Continued.) •• 

> s Mrs. 
I Wel¬ 
don was 
about to 
[say how 
grateful 
she was, 
Harris an¬ 
ticipated her. 

“Hot a 
word, ma- 
I beg you. 
You cannot thank 
me better than by 
acce23tmg my offer. 
I confess I have 
never crossed this forest, but I am so much 
accustomed to the pampas that I have little 
fear of losing my way. The only difficulty 
is in the matter of provisions, as I have only- 
supplied myself with enough to carry me on 
to San Felice.” 

“ As to provisions,” replied Mrs. Weldon, 
we have enough and to spare; and we 
shall be more than willing to share every¬ 
thing with you.” 

“ That is well,” answered Harris ; “ then 
there can be no reason why we should not 
start at once.” 

He was tinning away with the intention 
of fetching his horse, when Dick Sands 
detainedhim. True to his seaman’sinstincts, 
the young sailor felt that he should be 
much more at his ease on the seashore 
than traversing the heart of an unknown 
forest. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Harris,” he began, 

“ but instead of taking so long a journey 
across the desert of Atacama, would*"'it 
not be far better for us to follow the coast 
either northwards or southwards, until we 
reach the nearest seaport ? ’ ’ 

A frown passed over Harris’s counte¬ 
nance. 

“ I know very little about the coast,” he 
answered; “ but I know enough to assure 
you that there is no town to the north 
within three hundred or four hundred 
miles.” 

“ Then why should we not go south ? ” 
persisted Dick. 

“ You would then have to travel to Chili, 
which is almost as far; and, under your 
circumstances, I should not advise you to 
skirt the pampas of the Argentine Eepublic. 
For my own part, I could not accompany 
you.” 

“But do not the vessels which ply be¬ 
tween Chili and Peru come within sight of 
this coast? ” interposed Mrs. Weldon. 

“Ho, madam ; they keep out so far to 
sea that there would not be the faintest 
chance of your hailing one.” 

“You seem to have another question to 
ask Mr. Harris,” Mrs. Weldon, continued, 
addressing Dick, who still looked rather 
doubtful. 

Dick replied that he was about to inquire 
at what port he would be likely to find a 
ship to convey them party to San Francisco. 

/ ‘ That I really cannot tell you, my young 
friend,” rejoined Harris ; “ I can only re¬ 
peat my promise that we will furnish you 
with the means of conveyance from San 
Felice to Atacama, where no doubt you 
will obtain all the information you require.” 

“I hope you wall not think that Dick is 
insensible to your kindness, Mr. Harris,” 
said Mrs. Weldon, apologetically. 

“On the contrary,” promptly observed 
Dick; “ I fully appreciate it; I only wish 
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we had been cast ashore upon a spot where I ages, that every one might carry a due 
we should'have had no need to intrude upon I share. Hercules, with his usua g o - 
his generosity.” • I nature, professed himself willing to cany 


“They came to a tree to which a horse was tethered.” 


“ I assure you, madam, it gives me un¬ 
bounded pleasure to serve you many way,” 
said Harris ; “it is, as I have told you, not 
often that I come in contact with any of my 
own countrymen.” 

“ Then we accept your offer as frankly as 
it is made,” replied the lady; adding, “ but 
I cannot consent to deprive you of your 
horse. I am a very good walker.” 

“So am I,” said Harris, with a bow, 
“and consequently I intend you and your 
little son to ride. I am used to long tramps 
through the pampas. Besides, it is not at 
all unlikely that we shall come across some 
of the workpeople belonging to the hacienda .; 
if so they will be able to give us amount.” 

Convinced that it would only be thwart- 
Mrs. Weldon’s wishes to throw any further 
impediment in the way, Dick Sands sup¬ 
pressed his desir^SjTfco raise fresh obstacles 
and simply asked how soon they ought to 
start. 

“ This very day, at once,” said Harris, 
quicldy. 

“ So soon ? ” asked Dick. 

“Yes. The rainy season begins in April, 
and the sooner we are at San Felice the 
better. The way through the forest is the 
safest as well as the shortest, for we shall 
be less likely to meet any of the nomad 
Indians, who are notorious robbers.” 

Without making any direct reply, Dick 
proceeded to instruct the negroes to choose 
such of the provisions as were most easy of 
transport, and to make them up into pack- 


the entire load; a proposal, however, to 
which Dick would not listen for a moment. 

“ You are a fine fellow, Hercules,” said 
Harris, scrutinising the giant with the eye of 
a connoisseur; “ you would be worth some¬ 
thing in the African market.” 

‘ ‘ Those who want me now must catch 
me first,” retorted Hercules, with a grin. 

The services of all hands were enlisted, 
and in a comparatively short time sufficient 
food was packed up to supply the party for 
about a ten days’ march. 

“ You must allow us to show you what 
hospitality is in our power,” said Mrs. 
Weldon, addressing her new acquaintance; 
“ our breakfast will be ready in a quarter of 
an hour, and we shall be happy if you will 
join us.” 

“It will give me much pleasure, an¬ 
swered Harris, gaily; “I will employ the 
interval in fetching my horse, who has 
breakfasted already.” 

“ I will accompany you,” said Dick. 

“ By all means, niy young friend; come 
with me, and I will show you the lower 
part of the river.” 

While they were gone, Hercules was 
sent in search of Cousin Benedict, who was 
wandering on the top of the cliff in quest 
of some wonderful insect, which, of course, 
was not to be found. Without asking his 
permission, Hercules unceremoniously 
brought him back to Mrs. Weldon, who 
explained how they were about to start 
upon a ten days’ march into the interior of 


the country. The entomologist was quite 
satisfied with the arrangement, and declared 
himself ready for a march across the entire 
continent, as long as he was free to be: 
adding to his collection on the way. 

Thus assured of her cousin’s acquiescence 
in her plans, Mrs. Weldon proceeded ta 
prepare such a substantial meal as she 
hoped would invigorate them all for the. 
approaching journey. 

Harris and Dick Sands, meantime, had. 
turned the corner of the cliff, and walked 
about three hundred paces along the shore 
until they came to a tree to which a horse 
was tethered. The creature neighed as it 
recognised its master. It was a strong- 
built animal, of a kind that Dick had not 
seen before, although its long neck and 
crupper, short loins, flat shoulders and 
arched forehead indicated that it was of. 
Arabian breed. 

“ Plenty of strength here,” Harris said, 
as, after unfastening the horse, he took it by 
the bridle and began to lead it along the 
shore. 

Dick made no reply; he was casting a. 
hasty glance at the forest which enclosed, 
them on either hand; it was an unattractive 
sight, but he observed nothing to give him. 
any particular ground for uneasiness. 

Turning round, he said, abruptly, 

“ Did you meet a Portuguese last night,, 
named Negoro P ” 

“ Negoro ? who is Negoro ? ” asked. 
Harris, in a tone of surprise. 

“He was our ship’s cook; but he has 
disappeared.” 

“ Drowned, probably,” said Harris,, 
indifferently. 

“ No, he was not drowned ; he was with 
us during the evening, but left afterwards ; 

1 thought perhaps you might have met him 
along the river-side, as you came that, 
way.” 

“ No,” said Harris, “I saw no one; 
your cook ventured alone into the forest,, 
most likely he has lost his way ; it is pos¬ 
sible we may pick him up upon our road. 

When they arrived at the grotto they 
found breakfast duly prepared. Like the 
supper of the previous evening, it consisted 
mainly of corned beef and biscuit. Harris 
did ample justice to the repast. 

“ There is no fear of our starving as we. 
go,” he observed to Mrs. Weldon ; “ but I 
can hardly say so much for the unfortunate 
Portuguese, your cook, of whom my young, 
friend here has been speaking.” 

“ Ah ! has Dick been telling you about 
Negoro ? ” Mrs. Weldon said. 

Dick explained that he had been inquir¬ 
ing whether Mr. Harris had happened to. 
meet him in the direction he had come. 

“ I sawnothing of him,” Harris repeated; 
“ and as he has deserted you, you need not 
give yourself any concern about him.’ 
And apparently glad to turn the subject, he 
said, “ Now, madam, I am at your service;, 
shall we start at once ? ” 

It was agreed that there was no cause for 
delay. Each one took up the package 
that had been assigned him. Mrs. Weldon, 
with Hercules’s help, mounted the horse,, 
and Jack, with his miniature gun slung 
across his shoulder, was placed astride in 
front of her. Without a thought of acknow¬ 
ledging the kindness of the good-natured 
stranger in providing him so enjoyable a. 
ride, the heedless little fellow declared him¬ 
self quite capable of guiding the “ gentle¬ 
man’s horse,” and when to indulge him the- 
bridle was put into his hand, he looked a& 
proud as though he had been appointed, 
leader of the whole caravan. 

(To be continued.) 
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GAMES ON THE ICE. 


CURLING. 

T his is one of tlie favourite national pastimes 
of Scotland, and though in describing it 
we may be going over ground quite familiar to 
our northern readers, others may thank us for 
n few notes on the subject at this season. 

Curling is derived from the German Kurz- 
weilen, to play, according to some, and the 
-terms spiel , bonspiel, and others connected with 
the pastime, unintelligible to English ears, but 
which form a familiar nomenclature in the 
northern part of the island, point more espe¬ 
cially to the Low Countries as the birthplace of 
the game. It is, on the whole, most probable 
that this winter sport owes its introduction into 
this country to the Flemish emigrants about the 
end of the fifteenth or the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century. . 

The Royal Caledonian Curling Club, which 
was established in 1838, has done much to ex¬ 
tend the game northwards, and now we believe 
there are few parishes, except, of course, in the 
Highlands, without a society of curlers. 

The local clubs associated with the Royal 
Caledonian Club, whose headquarters are in 
Edinburgh, number perhaps four or five hun¬ 
dred. Of these, according to one return, 
about a dozen are located in England, thirty- 
■eight in Canada, and seven in the United States . 
Two, the London Scottish and the Crystal 
Palace Clubs, belong to London, the others, 
with two or three exceptions, are Scottish clubs. 
Many of the Scottish curlers, however, have no 
official connection with the Royal Club, and 
carry on their local or parish plays without pro¬ 
fessed adherence to its rules, or participation in 
the matches which it appoints. 

The stones used in curling are made of com¬ 
pact granite, and may be described as oblate 
spheroids—that is, circular in form, but flat¬ 
tened at top and bottom. The handle at the 


top is grasped in throwing the stone, and the . 
finely polished bottom offers a minimum of ! 
resistance to its progress. Ailsa Craig, on the 
side next Girvan, produces excellent curling 
stones. In one year not fewer than 200 of the 
Ailsa Craig stones were exported to Canada. 
From the granite boulders scattered everywhere 
throughout the south of Scotland superior curl¬ 
ing stones are made. At Ochiltree, in Ayrshire, 
they are now manufactured by machinery. 

As the great bulk of our readers have pro¬ 
bably somewhat vague notions respecting curl- 
in", we may here give a brief description of 
the rink on which the game is played, and the 
mode of playing. First of all, from the ample 
surface of the frozen loch, the players select a 
smooth and unbiased portion of the icy board, 
on which is cut a diagram of the rink. Its 
entire length is forty-six yards, its breadth 
seven or eight. At either end, and thirty-eight 
yards apart, small round holes are neatly carved 
out to the depth of an inch or two. These are 
the tees or witters. Round each tee as a centre 
are described several circles, or rings, as they 
are termed, the largest of which has a radius 
of seven feet. Seven yards before each tee are 
placed the hog scores, and with a middle line, 
and lines drawn through the tees and the foot 
circles formed four yards behind these lines, 
the rink is ready for use. The players are 
ranged in sides of four—four against four. The 
director or head of each side is named, the skip. 
Each player is provided with two curling stones, 
with trampits to secure his foothold when de¬ 
li verin" his stones, and with the indispensable 
broom°to sweep the ice. The game begins by 
the player taking his station by the foot circle, 
and playing his stone to the direction of bis 
skip stationed at the opposite tee. Leaving his 
hand, it speeds along with a murmuring sound 
on its pathway up the rink. It is well played 
if it rests within the circles. . The aim is to 
place the stone within the circles as near as 
possible to the tee. The player of the other 
side follows with a like aim, and so on alter¬ 
nately till the round is ended. The endeavour 


of each party is, of course, to lodge its stones 
near to the tee, to guard them from attack when 
so placed, and to strike away from the tee the 
antagonistic stones. The game, in fact, resolves 
itself into an anxious and exciting struggle, 
becoming more and more intricate as it proceeds, 
and calling forth all the resources of the curler’s 
art, skill, caution, calculation, in all depart¬ 
ments of playing, sweeping, and directing. At 
the end of the round, the stones—or, as it may 
happen, the stone—nearest the tee count as 
shots in favour of the fortunate party which 
has secured them. 'Victory belongs to the side 
which first obtains the requisite number of 
shots ; or, in the case cf playing by time, to the 
side which has gained the greater number in 
the period allotted for the play. 

To give a correct notion of a game which in 
the severe winter season is practised on almost 
every loch and pond of lowland Scotland, v o 
may further describe the uses of the lines and 
circles laid down in our diagram of the rink. 
The middle line marks the point where sweep¬ 
ing may begin. Each party rs allowed to make 
a smooth clean pathway by plying their brooms 
before the running stone from the middle line 
I to the tee. When a stone lacks force, the brooms, 
by removing every resisting particle of the icy 
debris or falling snow, carry it onwards and 
be’-ond the point where it would otherwise have 
st 0l aed. If with all possible aid it fails to clear 
the iiog score, it is removed from the rink, and 
becomes useless for the round. If its running 
power is unexhausted when it reaches the line 
which intersects the tee, at that point the oppo¬ 
site party have the right to sweep, and by dint 
of the well-plied broom the unfortunate stone is 
carried still farther away from its destined goal. 
No stone lying outside the larger circle can be 
counted as a shot. The smaller inner rings are 
designed to indicate at a glance to the directing 
skips the relative position of their respective 
stones to the tee, from which all measurements 
in cases of disputed priority are carefully made. 
The main points of the game of curling consist 
in drawing to the tee, guarding, removing the 
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gaard, direct striking, so as to Temove the 
stone struck, striking by inwick, so as to curl in 
to the tee and lie, or to remove the winner 
there placed ; and striking by oUtwick, so as 
to drive the stone struck inward to the tee. 
When through a narrow port the winner is just 
seen, it is a fine stroke to remove it, and lie dead 
in its place. But to take the shot by direct 
drawing is perhaps the nicest point in the game. 
When the winner lies, say, six inches from the 
tee, and is so well guarded that it cannot be 
reached, a stone may be placed yet nearer to the 
tee by a dextrous draw. What nice calcula¬ 
tion, what exact adjustment of hand to eye, of 
force to distance, is required for this ! What 
careful use of the brooms ! 

Three days’ lmrd frost is required to fit the ice 
for playing. Artificial curling-ponds exist in 
some places, and have the advantage that they 
are free from bias ; that a single night’s frost fits 
them for use, while a fresh coating of ice may 
besides be secured each morning. These ponds, 
however; require considerable outlay to keep up, 
are necessarily of limited extent, and though 
excellent for private games, are unfit for the 
ordinary bonspiels , where considerable numbers 
are engaged. 



'SLIDING. 

E very boy, of course, knows how to slide, but 
every boy does not necessarily know the 
many little tricks and arts practised on the ice 
in different localities. 

First, we may mention the “ Postman’s 
Knock,” which is accomplished as follov.s :— 
After making a good start, and getting fairly 
on the journey alon^ the slide, you lift the left 
foot and go on the right alone. Then you have 
the left foot free, and can bring the heel down 
upon the ice, while rapidly gliding along, in a 
series of smart double knocks. Some boys get 
exceedingly expert at this, and can keep up the 
knocks almost the entire length of the slide. 

Then comes “ Turnpikes,” which is not only 
capable of affording good amusement, but is 
capital training in keeping an even course on 
the ice. Commence by placing a couple of 
bricks on either side of the slide, say about the 
centre, and then try to pass through without 
disturbing the position of either of these “ turn¬ 
pike houses.” Even this elementary feat is not 
nearly so easy as it might appear to the inex¬ 
perienced, especially if the slide be long and 
narrow ; and the idea is capable of considerable 
development. Thus, when the one turnpike 
can be readily passed, a second or third may be 
arranged along the slide, or a toll may be 
exacted, which has to be deposited on the brick 
or bricks in passing. 

Another feat of skill is known as the 
“ Carambole.” This consists in the slider 


sinking down two or three times during his 
slide almost into a sitting posture, and rising 
to his full height as he nears the end of his 
journey. This motion may be made to look 
quite graceful when well done, but it is certainly 
not nearly so easy as it looks. h. 



SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. Millington, 

Author of “ Under a Cloud," “ Boy and Man” etc. 

CHAPTER XIV.—THE RECALL. 

N that same 
memorable 
half - holi¬ 
day, while 
young 
Byan and 
the rest 
were amus¬ 
ing them¬ 
selves with 
Farmer 
Gee,ithap- 
pened that 
Pougher 
and his 
friend 
Pierre 
went for a 
walk toge¬ 
ther. Their object was to visit a cottage 
at a short distance from the school, where 
they had heard there were some rabbits to 
be sold. 

Some of the boys had taken to rabbit¬ 
keeping lately, and Pougher, who always 
went in on a larger scale than other boys 
for everything that took his fancy, had 
written to his father asking him to send 
down a very superior. and complete set of 
rabbit-hutches, with wire netting for en¬ 
closing a few yards of grass for an exercise 
yard, patent galvanised troughs, and 
everything else that could be thought of. 
He expected to receive the whole thing 
complete in about twenty-four hours, and 
in point of fact it arrived within a week 
from the time he had asked for it. I don’t 
think it was Pougher’s father, though, who 
sent him such a lot of pocket-money and 
everything else that he wanted in such a 
hurry always. I believe it was his mother; 
because I know that Lightfoot objected to 
the readiness with which all his requests 
were granted, and Pougher’s father wrote 
back to say he was very sorry, but he 
could not help it. I know it was his mother 
who sent him a five-pound note to buy 
rabbits with, and she did not mean him to 
let Lightfoot know that she had sent it : 
for which reason she would not register 
the letter, and the money was lost; and 
when she heard that he had not received it 



she only said it was not of much conse¬ 
quence, and it was not worth making any 
fuss about; and she sent him another five- 
pound note cut through the middle; and 
Pougher was very much afraid that no¬ 
body would change it, and he offered it to 
a grocer in the village for four pounds, 
but the grocer only laughed and gave him. 
the full change; and then Pougher re¬ 
solved to spend the odd sovereign at the 
grocer’s shop to reward him for his honesty, 
and he bought all the sugar-candy he 
had, and a lot cf jam and marmalade 
and biscuits, and was very much puzzled, 
how to dispose of them without everybody 
knowing all about it. But that has no¬ 
thing to do with my story, except that 
Pougher had only four pounds left to buy 
| rabbits with. And so, as Pierre would. 
; say, “we come back to our muttons,” or,, 
to be more literal and correct, to our 
rabbits. 

Pougher had got his hutches all set up,, 
and a lot of bran and oats in a patent bin^ 
and a quantity of greenstuff gathered 
ready, and now he was going to buy some- 
rabbits, if he could meet with any, to- 
make the whole thing more complete ; for- 
hutches and oats and all that without 
rabbits are like a pavilion without crick¬ 
eters. 

The first place he called at was no use ; 
they had some young chickens there, the- 
woman said, and the cat had had kittens- 
lately, but there were no rabbits. Kittens, 
would not do, though Pougher said he 
believed they were often cooked and eaten 
in France instead of rabbits. Pierre did 
not believe it was true ; he could not re¬ 
member such a thing having happened; 
but that was not surprising. Pierre never 
could remember anything. However, the 
rabbits were not wanted for cooking, but 
for keeping and breeding; so kittens were- 
out of the question. They would not even 
have been able to eat the bran and dande¬ 
lions which were laid up in store for 
them. 

At the next place they came to there- 
was a fine young litter of pigs in the yard. 
Pigs two or three weeks old are pretty 
little creatures. If the gossoon had been 
there he would no doubt have proposed 
to carry them off and keep them in the 
patent rabbit-hutches; but Pougher 
thought it would not do. The farmer 
wanted only fifteen shillings each for them, 
so he might have bought four or five. I 
believe he was half inclined to have them,, 
rather than let the hutches stand empty. 

“ If they had been guinea-pigs it would 
have been different,” Pougher said, as he- 
reluctantly turned away. 

“But they are only fifteen shillings,”’ 
Pierre remarked, innocently. 

“I should not have cared about the 
price,” said Pougher; “but paying a guinea 
each for them would not make them 
guinea-pigs.” 

“ Why not ? ” Pierre asked. 

“Because it wouldn’t,” Pougher an¬ 
swered. “What a soft you are ! ” 

Pierre said* no more; he wondered 
whether being “a soft” was the same 
thing as being cracked. He thought not, 
because soft things do not easily crack; 
and his mind was relieved. 

The owner of the pigs gave it as his 
opinion that there was not a rabbit to be 
found, except wild ones, nearer than Jim 
Bunniford’s ; and he had all sorts—the best 
stock in England, he should say—“dew- 
lops, homlops, oarlops, double-smuts, 
French—every kind of fancy.” 

“ I should like a French rabbit,” said 
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Pougher ; 44 they have long hair, like yon, 
Johnny—your hair is long, you know. 
But where does Jim Bunniford live ? ” 

“Over at Buckhill,” said their inform¬ 
ant; “it’s better nor three miles from 
here.” 

“ Gan you walk three miles, Johnny ?” 

Johnny said he could. “ We shall have 
to come back, though,” he added. 

“I’ll hire a trap,” said Pougher, “and 
we can take it by turns to drive. That will 
be jolly.” 

They set off at once, and had walked 
about a mile, when young Pierre, happen¬ 
ing to look round, uttered an exclama¬ 
tion. 

‘ 4 What’s the matter ? ” Pougher asked, 
without halting. 

“I can see the flagstaff, and there’s a 
signal up,” said Pierre. 

“ What is the signal ? ” 

“The recall.” 

“I can’t see it,” said Pougher, walking 
straight on in the opposite direction, and 
without turning his head. 

_ “But I see it; and there’s the cricket 
signal uuder it—a red ball on a green 
ground.” 

4 c There’s no cricket at this time of the 
year,” said Pougher. 

“Ho; but it means football; the same 
signal stands for both, according to the 
season.” 

“I don’t care about football,” said 
Pougher, “especially just now. ' I have 
not seen the signal, and I shall not take 
any notice of it.” 

“ I see it, though,” said Pierre. 

“That’s nothing to me. I don’t. Do 
you know what Helson did at the battle of 
Copenhagen? He heard that a signal 
was flying for him to cease firing ; and he 
put up the glass to his blind eye, and said 
he could not see it; and then he went on 
firing, in defiance of orders, and won the 
battle. I don’t happen to have eyes in 
the back of my head; so I can’t see the 
recall.” 

“ You had better return, though.” 

“Yes, I will when I have got the 
rabbits.” 

“ You will get into trouble.” 

“ I will get the rabbits first.” 

“ What must I do, then ? ” 

“Whatever you like.” 

“ If you go, I shall go with you.” 

• “ Come along, then ; they won’t say any¬ 
thing to you.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Oh, because you don’t know any 
better. You are not like other boys.” 

“ Am I not ? ” 

“Ho; you are—” He hesitated a mo¬ 
ment, and then, instead of finishing the 
sentence as he had intended, said, “ a 
Frenchman.” 

Pierre guessed what he had been going 
to say, and after a moment’s thought re¬ 
plied, 

4 4 I will go hack ; I know I ought to do 
so, and I will. I wish you would come 
with me.” 

“Do as you like,” said Pougher, still 
pushing on. 

Pierro made a last appeal, but Pougher 
was so bent' on having his own way that 
he found it was impossible to stop him. 
He halted therefore, sat down to rest for 
awhile, and then walked slowly back to 
Hether Cray. 

Pierre did not play football; he was not 
wanted, and his absence would not perhaps 
have been observed. Or if it had been 
noticed he would not have been called to 
account. Pougher would probably have 


been held responsible for the younger boy’s 
fault as well as for his own. Pierre under¬ 
stood this, and that was why he obeyed the 
signal and went back. 

Pougher did not arrive till late in the 
afternoon. He came in a spring cart, 
driving himself, with the owner of it sitting 
by his side. He brought with him two 
splendid pairs of fancy rabbits, and a 
family of young ones besides; and he 
carried them all down to his hutches before 
any of the monitors noticed him. He was 
still busy feeding and admiring them when 
Motcombe came past. Motcoinbe was the 
strictest of all the monitors ; we all thought 
him a bit of a buMy. Of course, a monitor 
ought to be strict, or else what use is he ? 
Hobody would mind him. Still I think 
myself that Motcombe was rather too 
severe sometimes. 

“Where have you been all the after¬ 
noon ? ” he said to Pougher, in an angry 
tone. 

“ Out walking,” Pougher said. 

“ Didn’t you see the recall ? ” 

“ Ho,” said Pougher. 

“ Why didn’t you look out, then ? ” 
Pougher was silent. 

“ Where did you get those rabbits ? ” 

“ From Buckhill.” 

“ You had no business to go to Buckhill 
after the recall was hoisted. Who went 
with you ? ” 

“ Ho one.” 

“ Where was young Pierre, then ? ” 

4 4 He went part of the way and then 
came back.” 

“ That’s what you ought to have done. 
If you did not see the signal he did, and of 
course he told you. Was that so ? ” 
Pougher could not deny it. 

“ You young rebel! then you mean to 
say you knew the recall was flying and 
refused to obey it ? ” 

Again Pougher was silent. 

“ I must talk to you again about this,” 
said Motcombe. “ Leave those rabbits and 
go into the schoolroom.” 

“ Let me feed them first.” 

“ Go this mstant, sir ! ” 

Pougher still lingered, filling one of the 
troughs. 

Motcombe seized him by the collar, gave 
him a box on the ear, and, in spite of his 
resistance, hurried him away. The other 
monitors were consulted, and Pougher was 
gated for a month. That was not the worst 
of it, for he was not to he allowed to keep 
any rabbits. Those which he had pur¬ 
chased were declared forfeited, and were 
given to Bob, the outdoor man, to be sold 
for anything that they would fetch. 
Pougher had paid an extravagant price for 
them, but he never saw them again, and 
they realised only about a tenth of what 
they had cost. 

He was very much enraged about it, 
and expressed himself freely, according to 
his custom. He got hold of Pierre that 
night, and upbraided him for getting him 
into the scrape. 

“ It was not my fault,” said Pierre. 

“ Yes it was.” 

“How? Why?” 

• * 4 Because you saw the signal and told 
me of it. If I could have said I did not 
know that the recall had been hoisted, I 
should have been all right.” 

“ I airi very sorry,’’ said Pierre. 

“ That won’t do me any good. I wish 
you had shut your eyes, as I did ; or held 
your tongue. And I wish—I wish that 
horrid flagstaff had never been set up. If 
there had been no flagstaff there would 
have been no signal; and then no one 


could have found fault with me for not 
seeing it. It’s my flagstaff; I put it up, 
and I’ll chop it down again. I have said 
so before, and I’ll do it now. You shall 
see if I don’t. There was a pair of beauti¬ 
ful double lops, and a pair of French ones 
with long hair, and they are all to be got 
rid of, almost before I have seen them ; 
and it’s all through that horrid flagstaff?” 

Pierre had no great liking for the flag¬ 
staff now. He seldom went near it. 
Pougher thought he had not been well 
used about it, and Pierre himself was of 
that opinion. How, for the second time, it 
had been the means of getting his friend 
into a scrape, and through his instru¬ 
mentality. 

“ I wish the flagstaff had never been 
put up,” he said, dolefully; “it gives a 
great deal of trouble.” 

44 The next best thing is to chop it 
down,” said Pougher; 44 and I will, too. 
You would not be sorry yourself if it were 
taken away, would you ? ” 

44 1 don’t know,” said Pierre ; “I wish 
it had not been there this afternoon, or 
that I had not seen it.” 

44 So do I,” said Pougher; 44 1 owe it a 
grudge, and I’ll pay it too. It shall not 
get you into trouble any more, nor me 
either. I mean it this time; I have said 
it, and I’ll stick to it. You shall see.” 

He went away without another word. 
Pierre called after him to wish him good 
night, but he did not look back, nor return 
the compliment, and Pierre went to his 
dormitory distressed and unhappy. 

It was not without a feeling of anxiety 
that he looked out of his window next 
morning towards that comer of the play¬ 
ground where the flagstaff was situated. 
He had been lying awake during the 
night, as he very often did, and his mind 
was much occupied with what Pougher 
had said, for the second time and in terri¬ 
ble earnest, about cutting the flagstaff 
down and burning it. The young French 
boy was so excitable and nervous himself 
that he could not help feeling a great ad¬ 
miration for Pougher, who was resolute 
and independent. "When Pougher said 
anything he was usually so determined to 
stick to it, and seemed to care so little for 
consequences, that Pierre felt persuaded 
that if he had seriously made up his mind, 
to destroy the flagstaff, he would do it. 

' Pierre admired the flagstaff, and was fond 
of looking at it and seeing the signals; 
but it had been the means of getting his 
friend into trouble more than once, and he 
feared that if he should do as he had 
threatened the consequences would be 
disastrous. It might even lead to his ex¬ 
pulsion from the school. 

Pierre had been thinking about this in 
the night, and he rose from his bed before 
any of the other hoys were awake, and 
peeped out to see whether anything had 
happened. The flagstaff was there, sure 
enough; the topmast had been struck ap¬ 
parently, and the colours hauled down. 
He had noticed the night before that the 
football or cricket signal, a red ball on a 
green ground, had been left flying, a piece 
of gross neglect on the part of the signal¬ 
man ; but now it was gone. At least he could 
see nothing of it in the yet imperfect light 
of the early dawn. 

But as he looked more carefully at it, 
and as the day grew clearer, there seemed 
to be something very curious in the ap¬ 
pearance of the flagstaff. The gaff, instead 
of pointing upwards at a sharp angle, 
appeared to be trailing on the ground; 
the ropes were hanging loosely and waving 
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in the wind, and a flag or signal of some 
kind was flying up in the air, wafted 
hither and thither as if at a loose end 
instead of being properly secured by the 
halyards. 

Again and again Pierre fixed his eyes 
upon this strange spectacle. This came of 
neglecting duties at their proper time, he 
thought. The captain or his mate had 
gone out after dark to haul down the sig¬ 
nal, he supposed, and had made a mes3 of 
it—unless—unless Pougher had indeed been 
wreaking his vengeance upon it. What if 
he had gone straight to it after he had 
parted from him overnight, while he was 


and were hanging straight down, clinging 
to the mast. The stays were all detached, 
and, with the exception of the lower mast, 
which was fixed firmly in its step on the 
ground, the whole thing was little better 
than a wreck. 

Pierre stood still and looked at it open- 
mouthed. I know exactly how he would 
look. When anything strange happened 
he had a way of putting his hand to his 
head as if trying to recollect something. 
A curious expression of perplexity and 
pain would come over his features, and he 
would sit down, biting his lower lip, and 
moving his head from side to side, with a 


with the idea of putting it into a story 
then, but that I might report it all to Dr. 
Hartshome or to Mr. Kennedy, as I had 
promised. When Bob, the outdoor man, 
came by a little later, he found Pierre very 
busy with the cordage. He had his large 
sailor’s knife in his hand, and was cutting 
away as hard as he could at one of the 
ropes, getting it ready for a splice. His 
fingers were black with tar, and so was the 
knife. He did not see Bob till he was clcse 
to him. 

“ Hullo, young Frenchman!’ - ’ he ex¬ 
claimed. “ What ever have you been a 
doing of now P ” 
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Caught in the act l 


yet too angry to know or care what he was 
doing ? Pierre resolved to know the worst; 
it might be possible for him to repair 
damages, in part at least, and to save 
Pougher from the consequences, if this 
were really his doing. He slipped on his 
clothes, therefore, as quickly as possible, 
and stepping lightly down the stairs, un¬ 
fastened the door and went out. It was a 
delightful day, but he did not look at the 
rich colours of the horizon, now that the 
sun was beginning to peep over the distant 
hills. His whole thought was fixed upon 
the flagstaff. He had not been near it for 
weeks, nay months. How, if there was not 
much the matter with it, he could, after 
putting it to rights, go to the cross trees 
and have a look-out. 

But what was this ? The flagstaff seemed 
to stand alone; the shrouds had been cut 


look of sadness and distress enough to 
make anybody’s heart ache. I can’t say for 
certain what he did, or how he looked on this 
particular occasion, but I believe he made 
some attempt to splice the ropes and to put 
the thing in order generally. The ropes all 
in a tangle, and the naked mast standing 
by itself, reminded him of something, 
he told me afterwards, though he could 
not say what it was. It was Kke a dream, 
and yet no dream; it made him feel very 
unhappy, and yet he could not tell why. 
The way he talked about it to me in confi¬ 
dence reminded me of what I had heard 
the fellows say about his being ^racked; 
but I knew better than that. These 
tangled cords and fallen spars reminded 
him of his own shipwreck, only his mind 
had not power to make it clear to him. I 
made a note of everything he said, not 


Pierre looked at him with surprise, but 
said nothing. 

“This here is a pretty job, to be sure,” 
he continued. “ Somebody will have to 
pay,for this.” 

“Yes,” said Pierre, only half under¬ 
standing him. “ He paid for it, but it’s a 
pity he should have cut it about.” 

“It was Mr. Pougher as paid for it,” 
said Bob, ‘ ‘ but you don’t mean to say as it 
was him as did this here mischief ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Pierre. “ Who 
else do you think would do it ? ” 

“ Who else? Why I should say by the 
look of it, it was you.” 

“ Caught in the very act, and wants to 
throw it upon some one else,” he went 
on, half aloud. “Ah, them furriners; 
them furriners! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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AN AFRICAN STORY. 

(With a Moral !) 





5. “ Perhaps this may help you to remember me.” 





6. A wiser and a sadder youth ! 


CLOVERBOBS; 

OR, HOW DR. ROUNDER BEAT HIS 
BOYS. 

queer old-fashioned house was “ Clover- 
bobs, ” where the kind, sensible, but 
somewhat eccentric Dr. Rounder kept his 
school. It is somewhere between fifty and a 
hundred years ago that it was in its glory ; now 
the good Doctor, and Mrs. Pinnicker, the house¬ 
keeper, and many, ay, most of his pupils have 
passed away, and of Cloverbobs not one stone 
remains on another to tell of old days. 

Everybody (except the boys when they went 
back after the holidays) admired the old house, 
so picturesque, so venerable ; its walls patterned 
here and there until white and black, something 


in the style of those lately existing in the good 
old town of Shrewsbury. Then its gables were 
many ; and, although gables are apt to spoil the 
inside of a house, they look well outside. But 
where they were not confined by the gables, the 
rooms were large and the fireplaces ample. The 
boys used to say that the fireplaces were better 
than the fires, and the rooms too big by half in 
the winter, when only a few at a time had a 
chance of warming their fingers, and the rest 
had to play or fight at a distance to keep life in 
them. But who listens to what schoolboys say 
when they find fault ? 

Dr. Rounder had some eminent men during 
his career, and sent forth able scholars, learned 
divines, and acute statesmen, not ready cut and 
dried of course, but modelled, and wanting only 
the finish of more enlarged advantages. He was 


himself a very able scholar and a learned and 
sound divine, and had the acumen of a states¬ 
man, had circumstances made him one, but they 
did not. , 

He had a small, very small parish, containing 
very few inhabitants. The church was a poor 
building with a wooden tower ; and the congre¬ 
gation, when all his boys were in it, was well 
accommodated, though all the parish attended ; 
for the people loved the doctor—I mean the 
good people did, and the bad ones (for even 
among that small flock there were black sheep) 
loved what they got from him, which was pretty 
nearly whatever they wanted ; for one cause of 
his continuing without his thousands in the 
bank was his keeping an open purse to the poor, 
and all his people were poor. 

Those were not days of tea and toast and eggs 
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for breakfast: scarcely for masters, certainly not 
for boys. The breakfast at Oloverbobs was bread, 
and cheese or skim milk and porridge, which¬ 
ever was elected ; the dinner was roast or boiled 
meat, with puddings that exercised the jaws ; 
and the supper—tea was then unknown, except 
among ladies—was bread and cheese, brought in 
in huge clothes-baskets, with small beakers of 
thin beer. 

“ Very fine ! ” says the reader ; ee the doctor 
fed his parish and starved his poor dear boys.” 

Stop, reader ; the doctor did no such thing. 
His only fault in the dietary department was 
that he committed it too entirely to Mrs. Pin- 
nicker, his housekeeper, whom all the boys 
hated: and if boys may ever be forgiven for 


doctor never seemed to suspect it; so it is no 
business of ours to inquire into it. 

But winter, even at school, does not last for 
ever, and Oloverbobs was a pleasant place in the 
summer. Ho one could deny that—not even 
the boys, after the half had well set in, and 
hope and its comforts and enjoyments were a 
little distanced. The doctor had a magnificent 
fruit-garden and orchard, in which all manner 
of delectable things were to be found, from the 
early strawberries to the fine autumn plums and 
apples. From him the boys had full liberty to 
luxuriate in these inviting pastures. He con¬ 
sidered that the fruit was sent to be eaten, and 
that the boys at Oloverbobs were sent to eat it. 
The thing seemed so natural that it did not 


keeper against the wills of between thirty and. 
forty boys, all dead set on the object of 
reprisals ? 

The apples had been chiefly gathered in, with 
the plums, whicli were stored for preserving, 
and the whole were laid m the most house¬ 
keeper-like order on the floor of a large room at 
one end of the straggling old house. Of this 
room, into -which the boys saw all the good 
things go and never come out, Mrs. Pinnicker 
kept the key—a great door-key, that hung with 
others from her girdle. To get the key was im¬ 
possible, and to get at the apples without it 
equally so ; at least so it appeared till accident 
showed it otherwise. 

Boys are like sunbeams ; wherever there is a. 



No wonder the basket was so hard to pu!l up 1 


hating a housekeeper, the youth of Oloverbobs 
may claim that privilege in respect of their feel¬ 
ing for the aforesaid personage. Hot that she 
was intentionally cruel or hard-hearted: she 
was simply a calculator—she calculated not how 
much, but how little, would keep the boys in 
P a sufficiency,” as she expressed herself. The 
only thing was that there was a discrepancy 
between her calculations and theirs. In her 
vindication, it must be allowed she fared no 
better herself, except in her snug tea, with 
which no one interfered. Heither did the doctor 
luxuriate any more than his boys. He often 
felt as cold as they did ; but he put it down 
to the weather, forgetting, or not perceiving, 
that a blazing fire will go a great way towards 
curing the hardest frost. 

Was Mrs. Pinnicker taking a lesson from the 
doctor’s want of forecast, and providing for her 
old age a private purse ? F cannot say. The 


want a moment’s hesitation to decide on, and 
the boys were unanimously of the same opinion : 
but not so did Mrs. Pinnicker look on the 
matter. Many grievous complaints did she 
carry to her master of the nursing and doctoring 
necessarily arising from the trespasses on unripe 
fruit and the excesses in ripe; and she so 
wearied him with her expostulations that he 
was fain to let her lock the gate and give out 
I such measures of the dainties as accorded with 
her discretion. For this the big boys resolved 
to be revenged on her. The theft of her spec¬ 
tacles, the drowning of her cat, and various 
other plots were made and abandoned, as un¬ 
worthy of gentlemen, and disgraceful to the 
doctor’s pupils, nevertheless, something, it 
was decided, must be done. 

How where there’s a will there’s a way, and 
that may be said with strong significance of a 
boy’s will. What chance, then, had the house- 


I chink or a chance they will get in : walls, doors r 
bolts, and bars will not keep them out. It 
chanced that in a game of hide-and-seek, one- 
boy, the hider, had determined to effectually 
puzzle his companions ; so he got on the roof of 
the house, and, making towards the apple-room 
end, got down an ivy-covered chimney, from 
which he dispatched in his entrance more birds- 
than one, and demolished more than one nest. 
The chimney was very roomy, and he descended 
rather quicker than he wished into the chamber 
beneath, and fell within a few inches of a large 
hole in the floor where the grate had been. At 
first he was in a panic, but soon recovering, 
began to look about him. It was a dingy place : 
the window was almost covered with ivy ; but 
there was light enough to show him that the 
boxes of all the pupils were kept there. Having 
ascertained this, he went to the edge of the hol& 
and looked down. 

























































‘‘There’s no fireplace there,” he thought; 
"but, while he thought and looked, a strong 
whiff of apples came up, and suddenly gave him 
an explanation of his whereabouts. “ Of course,” 
he exclaimed, “there are the apples! I am over 
the fruit store-room.” 

Piling the boxes up, he soon made his egress 
from the chimney, and, smoothing the ivy, 
descended with all speed to give information to 
his comrades. 

Exultation was in every heart that night; 
for, although much had to be done to carry out 
their enterprise, the first step and most important 
had been taken : the apples were found ac¬ 
cessible. 

After many a consultation under the old 
walnut-tree in the playground, measures were 
agreed on ; and the very next day the ring¬ 
leaders were down the chimney smelling the 
apples and scheming how to get at them. It 
was too far to jump or drop down ; but a rope— 
there were the cords of the boxes ; what could 
be mote handy ? They twisted and twined them 
in and out to the size of a cable, and then, let¬ 
ting down the smallest of the party, charged 
him to come up with his pockets full. But 
pockets, even large ones, would not hold many ; 
and the small boy had small pockets, of course ; 
so he had to go down several times before he 
could satisfy his companions. 

“ The thing would be to drop down a basket,” 
said one. 

“Our supper-basket,” said another. 

“Yes,” said the small boy; “and it 'would 
be easier to go down and come up in the basket: 
the cords hurt, I can tell you.” 

Accordingly that very night, the supper being 
distributed as usual by the head boy, the basket 
was left in its ordinary place, but the following 
morning nobody could find it : where it was 
hidden, and how, I cannot tell, but the next 
play-liour saw it in the box-room. 

To prevent the possibility of their letting 
go the rope when the basket contained their 
Mercury or the apples, they secured it round an 
iron bar that- was by the hole, and wound or 
unwound it as need required. 

For some days their depredations went on, 
and now their revenge was at hand. They knew 
it was Mrs. Pinnicker’s time for fetching fruit 
for the Sunday pies, and a conclave hid about 
here and there to watch her into the room. 
They saw her put her bright key into the lock, 
and go in and close the door behind her. Would 
she never come out ? were they to wait in vain 
for the pleasure of seeing her horror-stricken 
face ? The bell rang, the play-time was up, they 
were forced to forego their delight; but they 
saw her in the house, in the dormitory at night, 
and she looked troubled and perplexed. 

They were sure she had complained to the 
doctor ; but he must have told her it was fancy, 
that the apples couldn’t go through the keyhole, 
and that the heaps were not diminished as she 
fancied. 

Nevertheless they thought it best to rest 
awhile, and allowed her to make another visit 
without being beforehand with her. 

Thinking now that she was satisfied, they 
went to work again, and the diminished heaps 
left no doubt in Mrs. Pinnicker’s mind that 
thieves there were somewhere ; but she had told 
the doctor, and the doctor had told her she was 
mistaken, but that if she saw any fresh symp¬ 
toms of a like nature she had better let him 
know, and say nothing about it to any one else. 

So she went to him again with more conster¬ 
nation than the doctor thought all the apples of 
Devonshire or Herefordshire were worth; but, 
as there was moral delinquency involved in the 
case of their abstraction, he took a somewhat 
serious view of it, and said he would see the 
apples and judge for himself; for by an occa¬ 
sional visit lie would be able to decide upon the 
question of theft or no theft : so he took the key. 

Mrs. Pinnicker seemed so quiet about her 
second loss that the boys thought they might 
venture a fresh excursion into her treasury ; 
and, as it chanced-, they on the roof, hidden by 
its ins and outs, and the doctor on the walk 
beneath, were making their way at the same 
time to the same spot. 
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He had let himself in and wa3 looking at the 
fruit when he thought he heard a noise above 
him. He waited, and heard voices. He was 
almost as much frightened to find he had 
caught the thieves as he would have been if they 
had caught him. In nervous expectation he 
waited, wondering where he should see them 
appear, when the basket slowly made its way 
through the chimney-liole and gradually settled 
on the hearth, the small boy in it not expecting 
any company, and least of all the doctor. When 
he saw him (which at first he had not done, as 
his back was towards him) he was so paralysed 
with fear that he could not utter a sound. The 
doctor observed this, and immediately took ad¬ 
vantage of it: he put his finger on his lips 
indicating silence. 

‘ c Keady ? ” cried a voice above, which the doctor 
knew to be his nephew’s. The doctor made 
signs to the trembling urchin to say- “Yes,” 
which lie did, but in a very husky voice. 

“Load away, then,” said several voices. 
Whereupon the doctor, making signs to him of 
his intentions, and looking at the thickness of 
the rope, whispered to him to call the accus¬ 
tomed signal when he had taken his usual time 
for filling the basket. Then, settling himself 
with some difficulty in it, he allowed himself to 
be drawn up, to the utter confusion of the 
small boy, who devoutly wished he had never 
seen an apple in liis life. 

“A good lot this time,” said the doctor’s 
nephew. 

“He’s coming up with them,” said another. 
“ Mind the rope : don’t let it slip ; give it 
another twist. Well, I think we shall have 
enough to last, this time ! ” 

While they were rejoicing in the coming 
spoils, the nearest caught sight of the doctor’s 
hat; and soon his face was visible, to the elec¬ 
trification of all. 

“ Don’t let me down among the apples, boys,” 
he said. “ I have had some trouble to come up, 
and should like to stay here a little, if you 
please.” 

There was no escape, no help for it; they 
went on pulling and twisting till he was fairly 
landed on the floor. 

“ My dear lads,” he exclaimed, when he was 
out of the basket, “ how could you drive me to 
make such a journey ? I wouldn’t for all the 
apples in England do it again, not even if I got 
them honestly.” 

Seeing so little anger in his face, they clus¬ 
tered round him, and made an awkward attempt 
at an apology, though they knew none was 
sufficient. 

“ Lads,” he said, “I can’t forgive you : don’t 
ask me. It is so very disreputable an affair that 
I wash my hands of it, and will forget it imme¬ 
diately. I’m only very glad that no one knows 
it but ourselves. Are any of the other boys 
concerned in it ? ” 

They said they had trusted none younger than 
the one below. 

“ I’m glad of it, for your sakes. Here, let us 
put these boxes straight, and untwist these 
ropes. I wouldn’t have Mrs. Pinnicker know 
that you could so far forget your duty to your¬ 
selves and to me, for anything.” 

They could have borne a scolding, learned a 
lesson, or stood a caning ; but this way of meet¬ 
ing their delinquency completely overcame them. 
They resolved, one and all, inwardly never to 
engage in anything unworthy again. The boxes 
were speedily replaced, and the ropes put right; 
and, to save the characters of the thieves, the 
doctor got out by their help from the chimney. 
Directly he got into the house he sent for his 
housekeeper, and said, “There are too many 
apples there by half, Mrs..Pinnicker. I’m sure 
the boys cannot have had enough : mind that 
they have in future. In fact, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of thieves, as you fancy 
they do, it is better you should give the key to 
the senior boys, and let them take a sufficient 
quantity. Kemember, lads, not to be impru¬ 
dent t he added, filling up the confusion of the 
thieves. 

“ If that wasn’t enough to conquer any heart, 
I don’t know what would be,” said one of the 
boys many years after, in speaking of it. “It 
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had the effect of making us forgive the house¬ 
keeper ; for how could we resent, who had been 
so nobly pardoned ? and, more than that, it 
gave an effect to the doctor’s moral and religious¬ 
teaching which was most valuable to us. Wo 
were sure he was sincere ; we saw that he had 
none of the meanness that he dealt so gently 
with, while he must have despised it; and we 
were thoroughly ashamed of ourselves.” 

A boy seldom left Cloverbobs without an im¬ 
pression that a true gentleman could neither 
lie mean, nor selfish, nor disingenuous. Many, 
too many, left with no more than the convic¬ 
tion ; but there -were some who were so capti¬ 
vated by the light that shone in the good doctor, 
that they were led to seek its source, and to learn, 
from the perfect Pattern that he had studied. 





DRAUGHTS. 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author of “ Manly Games for Boys,"' etc., etc. 

XI.—THE LOSING GAME. 

iere is a good deal of 
amusement and no 
little skill in the Los¬ 
ing Game. As its 
name denotes, this- 
game is the reverse of 
Draughts proper. The- 
object is to lose all: 
your men; and he 
who accomplishes that 
object, wins. 

The wdiole or main 
secret of the Losing 
Game is to play towards the sides of the board, and 
to so arrange your men as to be able to give up 
two, three, or more at a single coup. After a little 
practice you will discover that even with a dozen 
men on the board against, say, two or three, you 
may win—that is, you may compel your adver¬ 
sary to take them all. Or with a single king, 
you may take man after man, and then, at last, 
commit graceful suicide. Or you may compel a, 
king to take several men. Much depends on. 
Having t-he Move. Here, for instance, is a 
position in -which a king is forced to take eight 
men and lose the game :— 



Elack to move and White to win, or White to move . 
and Black to win. 


Black has only two squares into which he can 
go, and then he must allow White to give away 
his men one after the other. If W hite move 
first, Black gains the opposition by losing his 
king, and wins the game. 

On the next page, again, is a position in 
which White can compel a single Black man 
to take all his eleven pieces one after the other. 
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"White, moving upward, first gives his king, 
and then the man on 24, after which he offers 
the man on 31, which White must take and 
become a king. The remaining moves are 
simple, but White lias to play carefully, or 
he may enable the Black king to sacrifice himself 
and win. 

The Losing Game offers numerous opportu¬ 
nities for calculation and combination ; but 
what we have shown is sufficient to enable 
young players to understand the theory. Ex¬ 
cellence will come with practice and perseverance. 


Polish Draughts. 

The Polish game is played on a board of a 
hundred squares, ten each way ; but for all ordi¬ 
nary purposes the regular English board of sixty- 
four squares will do as well. The board is set in 
the usual way, with a double comer at the right 
hand of the players, no matter which colour be 
chosen. 

Two great and essential differences exist be¬ 
tween English and Polish Draughts. In the foreign 
game the men take backward and forward , one 
square at a time, as many pieces as are en prise, 
and the kings leap over any number of squares , 
wherever and whenever there is a piece to take. 
As, in our own game, a piece touched must be 
moved, and all the other rules of the English 
game are to be observed. On the Continent, 
where the game is much more common than with 
us, the crowned man is called a queen, just as 
the game itself is Damen, a game for ladies. 
With them, as with us, the White squares are 
usually chosen. 

It is by exchanges that good players at Polish 
Draughts parry moves and prepare combinations. 
It is well to give man for man, or two for two. 
By that means the game is strengthened, and 
thus it often happens that a single man can con¬ 
fine several of his opponent’s pieces. 

The lunette —the placing a man on a square 
between two men of the other side—is much 
more frequent in the Polish than in the English 
game. Look well to the position before you 
enter the lunette; and having entered it, before 


you decide on your move. It is often a snare, 
which the good player will try to avoid. 

Concentrate your men towards the end of 
the game, for then the slightest error may be 
fatal. 

Two, three, or more pieces may sometimes be 
advantageously sacrificed to obtain a king, whieli, 
in this game, is very powerful. Make your 
kings as soon as you can, and play them with 
judgment. With a king and a man against two 
or three kings, hesitate not to sacrifice your 
man, for the game may be almost as well de¬ 
fended by the king alone. Between equal 
players, the game often results in a draw ; but 
there is no saying how numerous are the com¬ 
binations which may lead to victory or its re¬ 
verse. 

It is not necessary to give the moves of a game, 
as, except for its two grand distinctions, Polish 
Draughts is similar to the English game. 

Here, then, we have pretty well all that can be 
taught on paper respecting this branch of the 
game. The next step is How to Open a Game 
with advantage. This I shall proceed briefly to 
show ; and after that the excellence is to be 
acquired by practice alone. Draughts, in all its 
varieties, is an admirable game, inculcating pa¬ 
tience, caution, tact, and scientific calculation. 
Those who would excel in its practice must be 
content to go slowly. There is no royal road to 
Draughts. Perseverance and failure are the 
parents of success. 



A DAY’S SKATING. 


1. Friendly assistance on to the ice. 

2. Left alone. 

3. The first step. 

4. A difference of opinion between the 

legs. 


5. The breach widens. 

6. End of the first chapter ! 

7. He attempts to rise. 

8. But finds his feet will not stay 

where he desires. 


9. End of the second chapter ! 

10. Another bold start. 

11. He gets on magnificently, but has 

not quite learnt the art of stop¬ 
ping. 


12. He therefore resumes his seat! 

13. Signs of improvement. 

14. Perseverance rewarded. 
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other whale up to the opposite side. We 
eagerly watched their proceedings. 

The third whale was attacked. After 
sounding twice and carrying out, appa¬ 
rently, three, if not four, lines, we saw it 
suddenly come to the surface and leap 
completely out of the water. This is 
called breaching. It then began rolling 
round and round, endeavouring in its 
agony to get rid of the weapon sticking in 



A serious Affray with Pirates. 


PETER TRAWL; 

OB, BOUND AND ABOUT THE WOBLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ From Powder Monkey to Admiral etc. 

CHAPTER XVIII.—OUR FIRST WHALES CAUGHT 
—I HEAR NEWS OF JACK. 

HE moment the accident was perceived 
Mr. Griffiths ordered the only remain- 
ing boat 
away, and 
jumped into 
her, for the 
carpenter had 
not yet 
finished the 
two building 
to replace 
those lost off 
Cape Horn. I 
asked to go. 

“No; you 
stay on board 
and help to 
work the ship 
up to us,” 
he answered. 

I accord¬ 
ingly went 
to the helm, 
as I steered 
better than 
most of those 
remaining on 
board, while 
the doctor 
and steward 
lent a hand 
to the rest in 
pulling and 
hauling, as 
we had con¬ 
tinually to go 
about; but 
the wind was 
light, and it 
was not very 
hard work. I 
kept an eye 
con stantly 
towards the 
boats, and 
soon saw a 
whift planted 
on the back 
of the last 
whale attack- 
ed, which 
showed that 
it was dead. 

Our anxiety 
was relieved 
when, instead 
of returning, 
they made 
chase after 
another 
whale. It 
proved that 
although the 
boat had 
been destroyed, the men had escaped with 
their lives. 

“ I do believe we shan’t have the skipper 
aboard again,” observed Horner. 

“ I hope so,” I said. 

“ Ahem ! ” was his answer, as he walked 
away. 

At length, shortening sail, we ran up 
alongside the first whale that had been 
killed. The men descended to its back with 
ropes round their waists to hook on the 
tackles to its head and flukes. We had 
then to wait until the boats towed the 


it. The boats for some time kept at a 
distance. Then once more they approached, 
again to pull off as the whale commenced 
lashing the water with its huge flukes. 

“ It’s in its flurry,” observed the doctor, 
who was lookiDg through his telescope, 
which he handed to me. 

At last we saw the three boats approach¬ 
ing, towing the whale by the nose. The 
wind having fallen, and having a whale 
alongside, we were unable to near them to 
save them their long pull. On they came, 
towing the monster at the rate of a mile 


and a half an hour. It was thus upwards 
of that period of time before they got 
alongside. 

The first man handed up was Miles Soper 
—or Kobinson Crusoe, as we called him— 
whose leg had been broken by the second 
whale attacked. He had willingly endured 
the suffering, lying at the bottom of the 
boat, rather than give up the chase. No 
one else had been injured, though all had 

run a great 
risk of being 
drowned; but 
a whaler’s 
crew know’ 
that such 
may be their 
fate at any 
moment. 

The doctor 
at once took 
the man 
under hig 
charge. 

No time 
was lost in 
hooking on 
the other 
whale and 
commencing 
the operation 
of * ‘ cutting- 
in.” This I 
may briefly 
describe as 
taking off the 
blubber with 
large spades, 
the handles 
of which are 
twenty feet 
long. The 
whale is 
turned round 
and round by 
means of 
tackles 
brought to 
the windlass, 
the blanket- 
pi e c e, or 
blubber co¬ 
vering, being 
thus gra¬ 
dually strip¬ 
ped off till it 
reaches the 
tail, which is 
hove on 
board with 
the last piece. 
The blubber 
is lowered 
down the 
main hatch¬ 
way and cut 
up into small 
pieces, called 
‘ ‘ horse 
pieces.’’' 
These are af- 
terwards 
piled up on deck to be minced into 
thin slices for boiling in the pots. The 
operation of “ cutting-in ” . is a very 
dangerous one when there is any sea 
on to make the ship roll. The first and 
second mates stand on stages lowered over- 
the side, cutting the blubber from the- 
whale as the crew heave it round with the 
windlass. The four boat-steerers are on 
the gangways attending to the guys and 
tackles, the captain superintending the 
whole process, while the carpenter grinds* 
the spades. 
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All round the sea swarms with sharks 
attracted by the oil and blubber. "When 
not otherwise employed, Tom and I and 
Horner attacked them with the spades and 
killed great numbers. We worked away 
until night, but did not finish even then, as 
it takes twelve hours to strip the blubber 
off a large whale. We commenced again 
at daylight, and it was dark before we 
began to cut into the second whale. We 
had still a third to operate on, but as each 
was worth nearly a thousand pounds, no 
one complained. 

Fortunately the weather remained fine 
and we got the blubber of the third whale 
on board by the end of the next day. Wo 
had also boiled the spermaceti oil out of 
the head, with small buckets at the ends of 
long poles—this is the most valuable pro¬ 
duction of the whale, and is used for 
making candles. 

For night- work the ship's company was 
'divided into two watches, from six to one, 
and from one to six. The instant the last 
piece of blubber was on board, the carcasses 
were cast loose to be devoured by fish and 
fowl. 

We began the operation of trying-out, 
as boiling the blubber is called, by first 
putting some wood under the trypots. As 
soon as the blubber was boiled, the scraps 
which rose to the surface were skimmed 
■off with a large ladle, and after being 
thrown into a pot with holes in the bottom 
to drain off the oil remaining in them, 
were used as fuel for boiling the remainder 
of the blubber. 

The appearance our decks presented, 
with huge fires blazing away under our 
pois, and the men with the ladles skimming 
•off the scraps, or baling out the oil into the 
coolers, was strange and weird in the ex¬ 
treme. Had I been suddenly introduced 
among them, I should not have recognised 
them as my shipmates, begrimed as they 
were with smoke and oil. I was, however, 
much in the same condition. Hr. Cockle 
had become accustomed to it, but I cannot 
fancy that it was very pleasant to him. 

The doctor told me that he should be 
glad, whenever I could, if I would go below 
and,talk to poor Miles Soper. 

I willingly did so. He was suffering 
occasionally great pain, but in the intervals 
it cheered him to have some one to speak 
to. I found that he was even more ready 
“to talk than listen, and I accordingly got 
him to tell me about himself. He hap¬ 
pened to ask my name. I told him. 

“ Peter Trawl! ” he exclaimed. “ Trawl! 
That’s curious. I remember a chap of 
your name aboard the Lapwing brig-of- 
war.” 

I at once was deeply interested. 

“ He must have been my brother Jack,” 

I exclaimed. “ Do tell me what has become 
of him, for I heard he was lost out in the 
Indian seas.” 

“ That’s just where he and I were nearly 
lost. We were coming home when a 
boat was sent away, and we, with six more 
men and an officer, went in her, to visit an 
island on some business or other, I forget 
what, and I didn’t know its name. 

‘‘There are wild sort of chaps out in those 
parts, "who go pirating in their proas, as 
they call them. While we were just shov¬ 
ing off, a dozen or more of these proas 
came round us. We knew if the pirates 
got hold of us we should all be knocked on 
the head, so we began blazing away to 
keep them at a distance. We kept on at 
it till we hadn’t a charge left for our mus¬ 
kets. Two of our men were killed, and our 
officer badly wounded. The pirates then 


came nearer and fired their gin galls into 
us. Just then one of their proas caught 
fire, and sent up such clouds of smoke that 
for some time, as we were near her, we 
could not be seen. 

“‘How, lads,’ said the officer, ‘those 
among you who are not wounded try and 
swim to shore. It’s your only chance. 
The rest of us must die iike men.’ 

Our pars, you see, were shattered, and 
by this time all hands except Jack and me 
were more or less hurt. We followed our 
brave officer’s advice, and leaping over¬ 
board reached the beach before we were 
seen by the pirates. Some gingalls were 
fired at us, but we got away among the 
bushes, and ran as hard as our legs could 
carry us in shore. We did not know where 
we were going, or what sort of people we 
should meet. Whether the pirates landed 
or not we did not stop to learn, but as we 
ran for three or four hours there was not 
much chance of being overtaken. 

“ We saw at last a river before us, and 
as it was too broad to cross, and we were 
afraid, should we attempt to swim over, 
that we might be picked off by one of those 
big scaly beasts they call crocodiles, we 
kept down along the bank, as we knew 
that it must lead us to the opposite side of 
the island to where we had landed. 

“ ‘ Cheer up,’ said Jack to me. ‘ May¬ 
be our ship will come round there and take 
us off. Our fellows are sure to be searching 
round the coast on the chance of finding us.’ 

‘“I hope you’re right, Jack,’ said I, ‘ for 
it will be a bad job for us if we can’t get 
away, as how we are to find food is more 
than I can tell, and it’s very clear we can’t 
live without it.’ 

“There were plenty of trees growing on 
the bank, though not so thickly but that 
we could manage to make our way between 
them. 

Says Jack to me, ‘ If those cut-throat 
fellows come after us, we must climb up 
one of these and hide ourselves among the 
branches.’ 

“ ‘ I don’t think they will take the trouble 
to follow us so far,’ I answered. ‘ But 
it’s a good idea of yours, and it will give 
us a chance of saving our lives.’ 

“ We of course could not run as fast as we 
had been going in the open country. Some¬ 
times we came across fallen trees, over 
which we had to climb, and at others we 
had to go round thick bushes which we 
could not get through. Still, what stopped 
us would stojD our enemies. On and on we 
went, till just as we got out of a wood we 
saw before us a village of curious-looking 
houses, built on stout piles, many of them 
right in the water. 

“ ‘Hadn’t we better go back?’ I said 
to Jack; ‘the people who live there may 
be the same sort of cut-throats as those we 
have got away from. They’ll be for knock- 
ing us on the head when they see us.’ 

“Jack agreed with me that it would be 
better to stay in the wood till it was dark, 
and we might then make our way clear of 
the village down to the sea. We were 
just going back, when a woman came out 
on a sort of veranda in front of the house 
nearest to us, and we knew by the way she 
was looking that we were seen. Then she 
turned round and called to another woman, 
who also came out. 

‘ Come,’ said Jack, ‘we had better go 
on boldly and ask those dark-skinned ladies 
to give us their protection. They are sure 
to do that*if we look humble enough, and 
show them that we want to be friends, for' 
to my mind women are alike all the world 
over.’ 


“ So we moved on, kissing our hands, and 
then holding them up clasped before us. 
The women did not run away, or seem a 
bit frightened; and as we got nearer one 
of them came down the ladder and held 
out both her hands, which we took and put 
on our heads. She then beckoned us up 
the steps, and made signs to us to sit down 
on mats inside the house. As we were both 
very hungry by this time, we pointed to 
our mouths to show that we wanted some¬ 
thing to eat and drink. The younger girl 
went to another part of the house and 
brought back some fish and yams, and a 
bowl with some liquor in it. There was not 
much to be said for the taste, but we were 
too thirsty after our long run to be par¬ 
ticular. We tried to make the women 
understand that there were enemies coming 
after us, and that we wanted to hide away, 
so when we had finished our meal they 
beckoned us to come into another room, 
and, placing some mats on the ground, 
they told us that we might sleep there 
safely—at least, that’s what we made out. 

“ Night came on, and Jack and I, agree¬ 
ing that we had got into good quarters, 
went to sleep. There was no bell striking, 
and no bo sun’s mate to rouse us up, and 
so we slept on till it was broad daylight. 
We got up and looked out from the veran¬ 
da, or platform, which went round the 
house, when we saw three men talking to¬ 
gether. As soon as they caught * sight of 
us they came towards the house, and one 
of them mounted the ladder. He looked 
at us with surprise, and seemed to be ask¬ 
ing who we were. We told him as well 
as we could by signs that we had come 
across from the other side of the island, 
and wanted to get off to our ship, which 
would soon be round to take us aboard. 
This did not seem to satisfy him. Presently 
in came the women, and they had a talk 
aboutthe matter, but what they said we could 
not make out. The first man then called 
the other two, and after more palavering 
they began to look savage, and gave us to 
understand that we were to be their slaves, 
and work for them. 

“ ‘Well,’ says Jack to me, ‘all we’ve 
got to do is to grin and bear it. Maybe, 
as we are near the sea, we shall have a 
chance of making our escape.’ 

“ This was one comfort; so we nodded, 
as much as to say we were ready to do 
what they bid us, for, you see, we were in 
their power and couldn’t help ourselves. 
After we had gone into the house and ,sat 
down, waiting to see what would next 
happen, the women—bless them for their 
kindness !—brought us some more food for 
breakfast, and a capital one we made. 
Bad as was our lot, yet it was better than 
being knocked on the head or having our 
throats cut. A number of people now came 
out of their houses, and there was great 
rejoicing among them to think that they 
had got two white men as slaves. We 
found that we had plenty of work to do to 
cut wood and fetch water, and to hoe in 
their fields, which were some way from the 
v ^ a £> G j or to go out fishing with them. 

“ I his we liked better than anything else. 

If it had not been for the women our lot 
would have been worse, for they took care 
to give us food every day, which I don’t 
think the men would have troubled them¬ 
selves about doing, for they were regular 
savages. 

Hay after day went by; we were 
getting accustomed to our life, and as yet 
had had no chance of escaping. A precious 
sharp look-out was at all times kept over 
us, and I don’t think even the women 
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would have wished ns to go, for we had to 
do a good deal of the work which would 
have otherwise fallen to their lot. Though 
we were, as I was saying, used to the life 
we led, we both wanted to get away. 

‘ ‘ I 5 ve an old father down in Dorsetshire, 
and there’s a bright young girl who lives 
with him whom I would give something to 
see again; and Jack sighed to go home, as 
he said, to see his father and mother, and 
a young brother and sister. He used to 
talk much to me about you all, and it 
seemed to me as if I knew you long before 
we ever met. 

“We found that we were much farther 
from the sea than we had at first supposed, 
for although we went a good way down the 
river we never reached its mouth. 

“The people in the village didn’t lead 
quiet lives, for they were always on the 
watch, fearing that they might be attacked 
by enemies. At night they made fast 
their boats under their houses, and had 
their goods all ready for a start into the 
woods, while they had men on the look¬ 
out night and day to give notice should 
any strange vessels come up the river. 

‘ ‘ Jack and I agreed that if auy enemies 
should come in the night we might have a 
good chance of escaping, but from what 
we had seen of the fellows who had at¬ 
tacked our boat we had no wish to fall into 
the hands of such characters. We thought 
that we might manage to slip into a boat 
and pull up the river and hide ourselves 
until the pirates had gone away. 

“ You must know that we dad not wish 
any ill to our masters, for though we were 
their slaves we had taken - a liking to 


them, as they* did not ill-treat us, and gave 
us a good deal of tune to ourselves. 

‘ * Weeks and months went by. We began 
to think that no enemy would come, and 
that we must try to get off by some other 
means than that we had first thought of. 
At last we saw the men sharpening their 
long knives and polishing their spears, and 
new painting their shields. 

“ * Depend upon it there’s something in 
the wind,’ said Jack to me. ‘They are 
going on a war expedition.’ 

“ ‘ No doubt about the matter,’ I said, 

‘ and they’ll want us to go with them.’ 

“ ‘Then we must take care not to go,’ 
said Jack. * I for one won’t be for killing 
men, women, and children, as these fellows 
are likely to do. We must pretend to be 
sick, or that we do not understand what 
they want of us, and get off somehow or 
other.’ 

“ Whether or not it was talking about 
being sick I don’t know, but the very next 
night I was struck down with fever, ©ur 
masters saw that I was not shamming. 
The women also stood our friends, and 
declared that I was not fit to get up and 
work, while Jack was allowed to stay at 
home and nurse me. I was very bad, and 
I believe he thought that I should die. 

“If he had been my own mother’s son 
he couldn’t have looked after me better 
than he did; night and day he was always 
by my side, ready to give me what I 
wanted. One day I heard a loud shouting 
and singing, and Jack, who had gone out, 
came back and said that the men had all 
started with their spears and shields. They 
had wanted to make him go, but the 


women said he must stop behind, though 
he had a hard matter to escape from the 
men. I was already getting better, and this 
news made me feel better still. 

“‘It will be a bad return to run off with 
one of their boats,’ said Jack, ‘but there 
seems no help for it, and it may be our 
only chance, for the men will be back 
again in a day or two.’ 

“That very night, while Jack and I 
were sitting up talking, we heard shrieks 
and crios in the distance, and presently 
looking out, Jack said he saw the houses 
lower down the river burning. 

“ ‘ Then depend upon it the pirates have 
taken the place,’ I said. 

“‘Ho doubt about it,’ exclaimed Jack, 

‘ and now is our chance. If we could defend 
the poor women and children we would, 
but we cannot do that. They’ll know 
where to fly to, and so, I hope, escape. 

“Suddenly I felt my strength come 
back, and I was able to follow Jack down 
the ladder, at the bottom of which the 
boat was kept moored. To cut the painter 
by which she was made fast didn’t take us 
a moment, and springing into her we 
paddled across the stream. As we looked 
down the river we could see all the houses 
in a blaze, and here and there people run¬ 
ning off into the woods, while we made out 
half a score or more of dark proas stealing 
up along the shore.” 

Just as Miles Soper had got thus far in 
his history I was summoned on deck, and 
eager as I was to hear how he and Jack 
had fared, I was obliged to attend to my 
duty. 

{To be continued.) 



A FUNNY MENAGERIE. 

PART m. 

I N the department of Fishes we have a hor¬ 
ribly real picture of the Whale, and a horribly 
unreal sketch of the Shark, both of which I must 
omit. Then there are described sundry other 
monsters of the deep, among them the Sheat- 
fish, said to reach sixteen feet in length, and 
to be “ very .mischievous.” It scarcely looks 
like it; but there can be no doubt about the 
Sea Wolf, which “will sometimes fasten on 
an anchor with its teeth, and leave the print of 
them behind him ! ” (Fig. 1). 


j author shines most. He begins with Dragons, 

1 very properly dismissing doubtlul stories con- 
j cerning these, and confining himself to aseer- 
j tained facts ! Thus he distinguishes between 
the Dragons of India and ot Africa, the former 
being the largest. Some of these “ have combs 
on their heads.” Some are “ oi a yellow, fiery 


given us a capital example of involution, and by 
this process he comes down to creatures which 
can, as he says, “hardly be distinguished from 
the common snake.” And his idea of the com¬ 
mon snake is given in the Cockatrice (fig. 7). 

This, we are informed, “is the lung of ser¬ 
pents,” for he does not creep upon the ground, 


1 Fig. 1. 


Fig 3. 


Next I give you an innocent-looking fellow, 
who issaid to be a Trumpet-fish (fig. 2). It is dis¬ 
appointing that we are only told that this queer 
fish is about three inches long, and that he is 
“ taken in the ocean when roused by a storm.. ’ 
How fierce a storm does it take to rouse this 
warlike little fish, I wonder ? 

The last fish I shall show is the Sun-fish ; 
and it will be noticed how the poor artist has 
been exercised over the vague description given 
to guide his pencil. The result is like nothing 
in the Brighton Aquarium, to say the least. The 
writer says: “The Sun-fish has a wide and 
short body. Its hinder part is environed by a 
circular fin, which serves it instead of a tail, so 
that it may seem to be but the head of a fish. 
What was the artist to do ?. He had never 
seen a Sun-fish. Fig. 3 shows what he did. 

But it is when Reptiles are reached that the 


colour, having backs like saws ; ” beards also, 
“and scales like silver.” Moreover, “the 
apples of their eyes are (it is said) precious 
stones,” and have “great virtue against 
diseases.” Of this precious reptile many more 
particulars are given, and the different varieties 
are illustrated (figs. 4, 5, and 6 ). 



Fig. 2. 

The writer of the book had certainly never 
heard of evolution, as it is called; but he has 


hut goes half upright,” and has a “coronet upon 
his head.” His origin is still more wonderful, 
for he is “brought forth of a fowl’s fegg—sat 
upon by a snake or toad.” And oh, how 
poisonous it is ! “ There is no cure for it. 

And the poison infects the air to that degree 
that no other creature can live near him.” 
Worse and worse, “ it kills, not only by its 
touch, but by sight and hissing.” 

I need go no further with the reptiles. 
Rattlesnakes and Vipers are tame beasts aft- r 
this, and “Salamanders ” not to be mentioned. 

As I shut the doors of this comical mena¬ 
gerie of unknown and impossible beasts, I 
cannot help asking whether our young people 
are at all alive to the privileges of the age they 
live in ? A hundred years ago, the book I have 
been describing w T as a favourite educational woik. 
Since it was written, many have run to and iio 
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in the earth, and our knowledge of its inha¬ 
bitants has been greatly increased. Natural 
history is now a true science, based upon com¬ 
parative anatomy, and it has its living illustra- 


These men give us pictures which seem almost 
to place the living, breathing creations of God 
bodily before us. And these are reproduced by 
the press in myriads and millions, and sent fly- 


They meant well. The writer of the book we 
have been looking at declares that there had 
hitherto been nothing done so compendiously 
for the instruction and entertainment of chii- 




tions in zoological gardens and aquaria, its life¬ 
like images in museums and exhibitions. More¬ 
over, it has at its service true artists like a 
Landseer, a Herring, or a Harrison Weir, 


ing over all lands, making the child of tender 
years to have more knowledge of these subjects 
than had the teachers of the bygone century 
Yet we must not be too hard on these ‘ ‘ teachers. ” 


dren. And his parting words are, “If this 
brief essay shall any ways contribute to the end 
proposed, let God have the glory and the com¬ 
piler the good wishes and prayers of parents.” 




(forre0poiti)eiice. 


**r>ww L p f ™Tl )ers and P<*rts of the Boy’s 
OWN Paper are still in print, and may he obtained 
by order of any bookseller, or from the office, at the 
published price. 

C ' ri C ;~ S S, e of £ he writings of W. Carleton. the Arne- 
rican author, have been published in this country, 
^[ces t0 ’ Sampson Low » Eleet Street, for a list and 

T. P. (Musselburgh) writes to ask why, in publishing 
our award m the “ Holiday Letter ” competicion wf 
made no reference to his letter ! He adds, “ I tried 
for a prize, and sent my letter to you, and am 
annoyed at not getting an answer to it." He further 
asks us to - fully explain " the meaning of this ! If 
r. P. used only as much intelligence in preparing his 
JuR™if in . wntlns this letter, he ought to have little 
difficulty in guessing for himself the reason for his 
name not being mentioned. 

E - T ,^. d ^o llr ? h - ) ~ We re , alIy cannot undertake to make 

Fs2^mghHolbomfSidon he ad<lreSS yOH i askfor 

s » e G s «s e ^ 

columns on the first opportunity. 

c -p —P°land has been dismembered and divided mor^ 
thau once. The figures given are quite correct. 

‘Th E eoLW V ^ h , a ^ pt0n) wis]lcs MS to say which is 
the best English Grammar,” but as he does not s-iv 
for whom the book is intended, whether for beginner 
or advanced student, for school purposes or for home 
lt dy ^ e Cann0t T 11 re P ly t0 question 01 There 
«’Tn^way nd and each ™ yb * 

spare a comer for it. e can 

Carolus.—W hy not ask the binder himself? 

voK? aSdhSpe 

to give a companion plate of birds’ eggs with this P 

"■ajtisssffisr”'' 

k? s 

and-by sket <*mg possibly he taken up by! 


i UK ashing machines. —K. D. writes in regard to a 
query of one of our correspondents on this subject • 

* T l0 \ e r y ° U % e * tract from the A ct, and may 
add that Messrs. Clayton and Shuttleworth, of Lin¬ 
coln, make and sell the drum-guards in question, and 
?i a ? take ?, 1 f everal p ? ze ? at Agricultural Shows with 
Th® extract alluded to runs as follows • 
? n and aft , er the 1st of August, 1S79, all persons 
using or employing a thrashing machine in England 
without having the drum and feeding mouth suffi- 

noTeSing ^ be Uable to a p3pal * 

Uses for Old Postage Stamps.—H. B. (Nottingham! 

If G * E - wants to find a use for his old 
penny-stamps he might make snakes of them for the 
i° f ch i ldren - You get a piece of string 
S n !l p 0 n D H f-° re P res ®ut the intended snake, 
and to one end tie a cork cut in the shape of a 
h ? ad ’. ai ; d then thread the stamps on the 
the^ir , mS ha fpeUny stam P 3 as you get towards 

H ' p Pb ; °-~Sim p l y address to the Editor, Boy’s Own 
Pai er, 56, Paternoster Row. We do not advise vou 

verv s^chu r in S ^ h0W K™ r ’ unIe3s there is something 
Ih?+Xff 1 l ® ub J ec6 » or exceptionally good in 
at T e ” t - * Ios , fc amateur contributions stand no 
chance whatever of getting into print—at least in- 

?pfnrnS mn3 ' . r °®J ry ®“d short sketches cannot be 
returned ; copies should be kept. 

C \vin H vS?u diDg ^ — ^ ad the article carefully and you 
will readily see. On receiving the bishopric he 
w ould take the name of his diocese. 

D bhnU A ^u (M !. <1<,leton) ;~ Wi11 bear the suggestion in 
St ™ Md - ondeayour to meet your wishes, but can- 

iia^gapriofcWm ' Vhe "’ ma ' ly otber sub ^ 

honnJhv?v f course the captain would havo to be 
bound by them as well as others. 

Pa ™a and Others (Maldon).-You may read up as 
many books as you like, and draw upon the know- 

ii1 dg fr^ S i gai i? ed ' ruIe is sim P ] y against copy- 

from books. Facts of course you may "lean 

whenever you want them. y b 

\Yklwl ( S, e dmf t ih\'ff ite3 ’ apropos of the article 

to S“~2? d f w U „ tha l has appeared in our columns, 
to suggest that each reader should subscribe one 

wS^nwu the Sir .*™ land Hill MeSrS 
hf^g raised, and that the subscriptions 
be sent to the Editor of the Boy's Own Paper within 
a given date, and the total forwarded by him to the 

gsr 

nnayUbrailou^Uo^eakiS “S 

send must do so by the end of MarelT tend t0 


T. E. G. (Leeds.)—Why write to us to aBk what any 
chemist or druggist in your neighbourhood would 
readily tell you ? 

A Reader.—A ll good grammars treat upon punctua¬ 
tion. We cannot, therefore, take up the subject 
here. 

Stamp-collector.— We cannot undertake to say who 
is the best and cheapest stamp-dealer. The names 
and addresses of several of the leading dealers will 
be found advertised upon the wrapper of our Monthly 

G. T. (Bradford.)—Our only advice would be, don’t 
think of doing so. 

H. J. KL (Swansea) and many others write to ask how 
much it costs to buy all the back numbers of the 
Boy’s Own Paper, and then complain if we do not 
keep answering such questions almost week by week, 
thus taking up valuable space that might be occupied 
to far better purpose. Again and again we have 
said that all the back numbers are in print, and that 
they cost one penny each. Any boy by looking at 
the number of the paper which he has, can therefore 
tell in a moment quite as well as we can what the 
cost of the back numbers would be. If he wants 
forty they will of course be 3s. 4d.; if only four, 4d. 

J. F. (Poplar.)—The bookseller has deceived you pro¬ 
bably, to save himself trouble All the back num¬ 
bers and parts of the Boy’s Own Paper from the 
very commencement are still in print, and may be 
obtained at the published price. >Don’t be put off 
with excuses. 

H. B.—In moderation, certainly not. It is no more 
injurious to the eyes to try such optical illusions 
than it is to use microscopes, etc. 

P. M. Y. (Hyde Park.)—As we have more than once 
explained, the chess-board was presented with tli§ 
Part only, but weekly subscribers have the privilege 
of purchasing it for one penny. It is still in print, 
and may be obtained direct from our office or by 
order through the booksellers. ' 

Thistle.—W e cannot communicate with you through 
the post m regard to the “building of the Swallow,’ 7 
but any further information in the way of detail you 
may need to aid you in constructing your boat shall 
be readily furnished through this column if you will 
tell us plainly what it is you wish to know. You 
must not, however, expect the answer to be given in 
our next,” as it is quite impossible for replies to 
appear m less than some five weeks from the receipt 
of letter. * 

Solitaire (Upper Holloway).—Next month the entire 
game will be described, in a series of papers by 
Captam Crawley. 

Special Notice.— With this number every reader 
should receive a Presentation Plate, showing the form 
and rig of the Vessels of different Nations. 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 


A TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD. 
By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Lifeboat," “Post Ilaste," etc. 


CHAPTER XX.—A TERRIBLE DISASTER AND A 
JOYFUL MEETING. 

W E left Ian Macdonald, it will be re¬ 
membered, far away in the western 
wilderness, suffering from the wounds 
received during his memorable and success¬ 
ful combat with a grizzly bear. These 
wounds were much more serious than had 
at first been supposed, and, despite the 
careful nursing of Vic Eavenshaw and 
Michel Eollin, he grew so weak from loss 
of blood that it became evident to all of 
them that they should have to take up 


They were hurled over the Rapids. 
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their abode in that wild unpeopled spot for 
a considerable period of time. They there¬ 
fore planned and built a small log hut in a 
wood well stocked with game, and on the 
margin of a little stream where fish 
abounded. 

At first Victor resolved to ride to the 
nearest fort of the fur-traders and fetch a 
doctor, or the means of conveying their 
wounded friend to a place where better 
attendance and shelter were to be had, but 
insurmountable difficulties lay in the way. 
There were no doctors in the land ! The 
nearest abode of civilised man was several 
hundred miles distant, and neither he nor. 
Rollin knew the way to any place what¬ 
ever. They had depended entirely on Ian 
as a guide, and now that he was helpless, 
so were they ! It would have been diffi¬ 
cult for them even to have found their way 
back to the Red River Settlement without 
the aid of the scholastic backwoodsman. 
They were constrained, therefore, to rest, 
where they were, hoping from day to day 
that Ian would regain strength sufficient 
to bear the fatigue of a journey. Thus the 
winter slowly slipped away, and wildfowl— 
the harbingers of spring—were beginning 
to awake the echoes of the northern woods 
before Ian felt himself strong enough to 
commence the journey homewards. 

That winter, with all its vicissitudes, 
hopes, fears, adventures, and pleasures, 
we must pass over in absolute silence, and 
reintroduce our three friends on the even¬ 
ing of a fine spring day, while riding over 
a sweep of prairie land in the direction of a 
thick belt of forest. 

“ The river must be somewhere here¬ 
abouts,” said Ian, reining np on an 
eminence, and gazing earnestly round 
him., 

“Vas you ever here before?” asked 
Rollin. 

“ Ay, once, but not at this precise spot. 
I don’t quite recognise it. I hope my long 
illness has not damaged my memory.” 

“ If we don’t reach the river soon,” said 
Victor, with something of weariness in his 
tone, “ this poor brute will give in.” 

Victor referred to his horse, which had 
been reduced by some unknown disease to 
skin and bone. 

“However, I’m well able to walk,” he 
continued, more cheerfully ; “ and it can’t 
be long before we shall fall in with the 
river, and some Indians, who will sell or 
lend us a canoe.” 

“Ah! my cheval is not much more 
better dan your von,” said Rollin ; and he 
spoke the truth, for his horse was afflicted 
with the same disease that had attacked 
that of Victor. Ian’s steed, however, was 
in excellent condition. 

That night the invalid horses were freed 
from all their troubles by a pack of wolves 
while their owners were asleej). They had 
been “hobbled” so carelessly that they 
had broken loose and strayed far from 
the encampment. Being weak they fell an 
easy prey to their sneaking enemies. 

Next day, however, the three friends 
reached the river of which they were in 
search, found a family of Indians there 
who bartered with them a canoe and some 
provisions for the remaining horse, and con¬ 
tinued their homeward journey by water. 

For’ a time all went well. The river was 
in high flood, for the snowfall there, as 
elsewhere, had been unusually heavy, but 
all three were expert voyageurs, and suc¬ 
ceeded in steering past difficulties of all 
kinds, until one afternoon when good 
fortune seemed to forsake them utterly. 
They began by running the canoe against 


a sunk tree, or snag, and were obliged to 
put ashore to avoid sinking. The damage 
was, however, easily remedied ; and while 
Ian was busy with the repairs his com¬ 
rades prepared a hot dinner, which meal 
they usually ate cold in the canoe. Next 
they broke a paddle. This was also easily 
replaced. After that they ventured to run 
a rapid which almost proved too much 
fv?r them; it nearly overturned the canoe, 
and filled it so full of water that they were 
compelled to land again, unload, and 
empty it. 

“ Dat is too bad,” observed Rollin, with 
a growl of discontent. 

“ It might have been worse,” said Ian. 

“ Bah ! ” returned Rollin. 

“ Pooh! ” ejaculated Victor. 

“Very good,” said Ian; “I only hope 
the truth of my remark mayn’t be proved 
to both of you.” 

It has been asserted by the enemies of 
Ian Macdonald that the catastrophe which 
followed was the result of a desire on his 
part to prove the truth of his own remark, 
but we acquit him of such baseness. Cer¬ 
tain it is, however, that the very next 
rapid they came to they ran straight down 
upon a big stone over which the water was 
curling in grand fury. 

“ Hallo ! ” shouted Ian, in sudden alarm, 
dipping his paddle powerfully on the 
right. 

“Hi!” yelled Rollin, losing his head 
and dipping wildly on the same side— 
which was wrong. 

“ Look out! ” roared Victor. 

He might as well have roared “ Look 
in,” for any good that could come of it. 
There was a. crash; the canoe burst up 
and doubled down, the bow was hurled 
high in the air, the rest of it lay out limp 
and disappeared. Rollin went clean over 
the rock, Victor went round it, and Ian, 
after grasping it for a second, went under 
it apparently, for, like the canoe, he dis¬ 
appeared. That rapid treated these 
voyagers roughly. Of the three, Michel 
Rollin appeared to suffer most. After 
sending him round the stone in a rush of 
foam that caused his arms and legs to go 
round like a mad windmill, it sucked him 
down, rubbed his head oil the boulders at 
the bottom, shot him up feet foremost into 
the air, received him on its raging breast 
again, spun him round like a teetotum, 
and, at last, hurled him almost con¬ 
temptuously upon a sandbank at its foot. 

Ian and Victor also received a severe 
buffeting before gaining the same sand¬ 
bank, where they faced each other in a 
blaze of surprise and horror ! 

Unable to find words to express their 
feelings, they turned simultaneously, and 
waded in silence from the sandbank to the 
shore. 

Here a consultation of the most doleful 
character that can be imagined was entered 
into. 

“ Everything lost,” said Ian, sitting 
down on a bank, and wringing the water 
out @f his garments. 

“Not even a gun saved,” said Victor, 
gravely. 

“No, nor von mout’ful of pemmican,” 
cried Rollin, wildly grasping his hair and 
glaring. 

The poor fellow seemed to. his friends to 
have gone suddenly mad, for the glare of 
despair turned to 'a grin of wild amuse¬ 
ment, accompanied by a strange laugh, as 
he pointed straight before him, and became, 
as it were, transfixed. 

Turning to look in the direction indi¬ 
cated, they beheld a small Indian boy, 


absolutely naked, remarkably brown, and 
gazing at them with a look of wonder that 
was never equalled by the most astonished 
owl known to natural history. 

Seeing that he was observed, the boy 
turned and fled like an antelope. Rollin 
uttered a yell and bounded away in pursuit. 
The half-breed could easily have caught 
him, but he did not wish to do so. He 
merely" uttered aii appalling shriek now 
and then to cause the urchin to increase his 
speed. The result was that the boy led his 
pursuer straight to the wigwam of his 
father, which was just what Rollin wanted. 
It stood but a short distance from the 
scene of the wreck. 

And now, when, to all appearance, they 
had reached the lowest turn in the wheel of 
fortune, they were raised to the highest 
heights of joy, for the Indian proved to be 
friendly, supplied them with provisions to 
continue their j ourncy, and gave them a 
good bow and quiver of arrows on their 
simple promise t@ reward him if he should 
visit them at Red River in the course of 
the summer. He had not a canoe to lend 
them, however. They were therefore con¬ 
strained to complete their journey over 
the prairies on foot. 

“You see, I said that things might be 
worse,” said Ian, as they lay on their backs 
beside each other that night after supper, 
each rolled in his blanket and gazing com¬ 
placently at the stars. 

“Yes, but you did not say that they 
might also be better. Why did not your pro¬ 
phetic soul enable you to see further and 
tell of our present state of comparative 
good fortune, Mr. Wiseman?” asked 
Victor, with a sigh of contentment. 

“I did not prophecy, Vic; I only 
talked of what might be.” 

“Vat is dat you say? vat might be?” 
exclaimed Rollin. “Ah! vat is is vorse. 
Here am me, go to bed vidout my sniok. 
Dat is most shockable state I has yet 
arrive to.” 

“ Poor fellows ! ” said Ian, in a tone of 
commiseration. “ You indeed lose every¬ 
thing when you lose that on which your 
happiness depends.” 

“ Bah! ” ejaculated Rollin, as he turned 
his back on his comrades and went to 
sleep. 

A feeling of sadness as well as drowsiness 
came over Victor as he lay there blinking 
at the stars. The loss of their canoe and all 
its contents was but a small matter com¬ 
pared with the failure of their enterprise, 
for was he not now returning home, while 
Tony still remained a captive with the red 
man? . Ian’s thoughts were also tinged 
with sadness and disappointment on the 
same account. Nevertheless, he experienced 
a slight gleam of comfort as the spirit of 
slumber stole over him, for had he not, 

I after all, succeeded in killing a grizzly 
bear, and was not the magnificent claw- 
collar round his neck at that very moment, 
with one of the claw-points rendering him, 
so to speak, pleasantly uncomfortable? 
and would he not soon see Elsie ? and— 

Thought stopped short at this point, and 
remained there—or left him—we know not 
which. 

Again we venture to skip. Passing over 
much of that long and toilsome journey 
on foot, we resume the thread of our tale 
at the point when our three travellers, 
emerging suddenly from a clump of wood 
©ne day, came unexpectedly to the margin 
of an unknown sea ! * 

“ Lak Yinnipeg have busted hisself, an’ 
cover all de vorld,” exclaimed Rollin, with 
a look of real alarm at his companions. 
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“ The lied River has overflowed, and the 
land is flooded,” said Ian, in a low solemn 
voice. 

“ Surely, surely,” said Victor, in sudden 
anxiety, “ there must have been many 
houses destroyed, since the water has come 
so far, but—but, father’s house stands 
high.” 

Ian’s face wore a troubled look as he 
replied, 

“ Ay, boy, but the water has come more 
than twelve miles over the plains, for I 
know this spot well. It must be deep— 
very deep—at the Willow Creek.” 

“Vat shall ve do vidout bot or canoe ? ” 

Rollin’s question was not heeded, for at 
that moment two canoes were seen in the 
distance coming from the direction of Lake 
Winnipeg. One was paddled by an Indian, 
the other by a squaw and a boy. They 
made straight for the spot where our 
travellers were standing. As they drew 
near, Victor hailed them. The boy in 
the bow of the foremost canoe was ob¬ 
served to cease paddling. As he drew 
nearer, his eyes were seen to blaze, and 
eager astonishment was depicted on his 
painted face. When the canoe touched 
land he leaped out, and, with a yell that 
would have done credit to the wildest red- 
•skin in the prairie, rushed at Victor, leaped 
into his^arms, and, shouting “Vic ! Vic ! ” 
besmeared his face with charcoal, ochre, 
vermilion, and kisses ! 

To say that Victor was taken by surprise 
would be feeble language. Of course he 
prepared for self-defence, at the first 
furious rush, but the shout of “Vic!” 
opened his eyes ; he not only submitted to 
be kissed, but returned the embrace with 
tenfold interest, and mixed up the charcoal, 
ochre, and vermilion with his mouth and 
nose and Tony’s tears of joy. 

Oh ! it was an amazing sight, the meeting 
of these brothers. It is hard to say whether 
the eyes or the mouths of the onlookers 
opened widest. Petawanaquat was the 
•only one who retained his composure. The 
-eyes of Meekeye were moistened despite her 
native stoicism, but her husband stood erect 
with a grave sad countenance and his blan¬ 
ket folded, with his arms, in classic fashion, 
•on his breast. As for Rollin, he became and 
remained for some time a petrifaction of 
.amazement. 

When the first burst was over, Victor 
turned to Petawanaquat, and as he looked 
at his stern visage a dark frown settled on 
his own, and he felt a clenching of his 
fists, as he addressed the Indian in his 
native tongue. 

“ What made you take him away ? ” he 
■ demanded, indignantly. 

. “ Revenge,” answered the red man, with 

• dignified calmness. 

‘ ‘ And what induces you now to bring 
him back ? ” asked Victor, in some sur¬ 
prise. 

“Forgiveness,” answered Petawana- 

* quat. 

For a few moments Victor gazed at the 
calm countenance of the Indian in silent 
surprise. 

“ What do you mean ? ” he asked, with 
a puzzled look. 

“Listen,” replied the Indian, slowly. 
“Petawanaquat loves revenge. He has 
tasted, revenge. It is sweet, but the Indian 
has discovered a new fountain. The old 
white father thirsts -for his child. Does 
mot the white man’s Book say, if your 
enemy thirst, give him drink? The red 
man brings back Tonyquat in order that 
. he may heap coals of fire on the old white 
.^father’s head. The great Spirit has 


taught Petawanaquat that forgiveness is 
sweeter than revenge.” 

He stopped abruptly. Victor still looked 
at him with a puzzled expression. 

“Well,” he said, smiling slightly, “I 
have no doubt that my father will forgive 
you, now that you have brought back the 
child.” 

A gleam, which seemed to have a touch 
of scorn in it, shot from the Indian’s eye 
as he rejoined, 

‘ ‘ "When Petawanaquat brings back Tony¬ 
quat, it is a proof that he forgives the old 
white father.” 

This was all that the Indian would con¬ 
descend to say. The motives which had 
decided him to return good for evil were 
too hazy and complex for him clearly to 
understand, much less explain. He took 
refuge, therefore, in dignified silence. 

Victor was too happy in the recovery of 
his brother to push the investigation 
further, or to cherish feelings of ill-will. 
He therefore went up to the Indian, and, 
with a smile of candour on his face, held 
out his hand, which the latter grasped and 
shook, exclaiming “Wat-chee!” under 
the belief that these words formed an 
essential part of every white man’s saluta¬ 
tion. 

This matter had barely been settled when 
a man came out of the woods and ap¬ 
proached them. He was one of the Red 
River settlers, but personally unknown to 
any of them. From him they heard of 
the condition of the settlement. Of course 
they asked many eager questions about 
them own kindred after he had mentioned 
the chief points of the disastrous flood. 

‘‘ And what of my father ? ” asked Victor, 
anxiously—“ Samuel Ravenshaw P ” 

“What! the old man at Willow Creek, 
whose daughter is married to Lambert?” 

“ Married to Lambert! ” exclaimed Ian, 
turning deadly pale. 

‘ ‘ Ay, or engaged to be, I’m not sure 
which,” replied the man. “ Oh, he’s all 
right. The Willow Creek house stands too 
high to be washed away. The family still 
lives in it—in the upper rooms.” 

“And Angus Macdonald, what of him ? ” 
asked Ian. 

“ An’ ma mere—my moder, ole Liz 
Rollin, an’ ole Daddy, has you hear of 
dem ? ” demanded Rollin. 

At the mention of old Liz the man’s face 
became grave. 

“Angus Macdonald and his sister,” he 
said, “ are well, and with tbo Ravenshaws, 

I believe, or at the Little Mountain, 
their house being considered in danger; 
but old Liz Rollin,” he added, turning 
to the anxious half-breed, u has been 
carried away with her hut, nobody knows 
where. They say that her old father and 
the mother of Winklemann have gone 
along with her.” 

Words cannot describe the state of mind 
into which this information threw poor 
Michel Rollin. He insisted on seizing one 
of the canoes and setting off at once. As 
his companions were equally anxious to 
reach their flooded homes an arrangement 
was soon come to. Petawanaquat put 
Tony into the middle of his canoe with 
Victor, while Ian took the bow paddle. 
Michel took the steering paddle of the other 
canoe, and Meekeye seated herself in the 
bows. 

Thus they launched out upon the waters 
of the flood, and, bidding adieu to the 
settler who had given them such startling 
information, were soon paddling might and 
main in the direction of the settlement. 

(To continued .) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Loving- Watcher. 

W hen Leech, the painter, was a boy, he was 
placed at a boarding-school where he had to 
spend his vacations as well as his school days. 
His mother pined to see her boy, but the rules 
of the school precluded her from gratifying this 
desire. She therefore hired an upper room in one 
of the houses overlooking the playground. Here 
she watched her son. He did not know that 
any one was looking down upon him ; but that 
eye followed him wherever he moved. So, 
within the cloudy canopy in the wilderness was 
the omniscient eye of Israel’s ever-watchful God. 
True, the eye of nature sees nothing but a 
moving or a halting mass ; but, nevertheless, 
the eye of faith can realise the Divine watchful¬ 
ness, can trace the unseen hand or heavenly 
guidance, and can read the monitions of loving 
faithfulness. The light of Scripture is the light 
of life. It testifies of Him who is the Saviour 
and Protector of all who put their trust in Him. 


A Brave Boy. 

A brave lad has lately performed a rare feat 
of courage, common sense, and presence of mind 
in Berlin, in the presence of very few observers. 
A milk-cart, containing no one but a little girl 
about three years old, was being wildly dragged 
along the Miihlenstrasse b}^ a furious horse, and 
no one dared to rush at the bridle of the gallop¬ 
ing beast. A boy, apparently not more than 
thirteen years old, sprang forward and rolled a 
large empty tub, which was standing at a simp 
door, into the centre of the road. This brought 
the horse to an instant’s pause, and when he 
tried to pass at its side the boy seized the bridle 
and hung on, at the same moment throwing up his 
legs, and clasping them tightly round the horse’s 
neck. This heavy burden in so unusual a place 
brought the terrified beast to a full stop, and the 
bystanders hurried up, and lifted the little girl 
out of the cart. "While all manner of questions 
and soothing speeches were being addressed to 
her, the hero of the action quietly slipped 
away, no one knowing his name or dwelling. 



A LIFE OH THE OCEAH WAVE. 

By a Late Naval Officer. 

truth has it 
said that— 
“A life on 
the ocean 
wave— 

A home on 
the rolling 
deep,” 
is the am¬ 
bition of 
, numberless 
boys; 
but while 
some are 

v suited for 
it, others 
are not, and it is our intention to place before 
our readers a plain and unvarnished account 
of what they will have to go through if they 
choose a seaman’s career ; its pains and plea¬ 
sures, dangers and delights, so ms and sweets ; 
in fact, to give both sides of the picture, and if 
they then still have the same desire, why, we 
will say, “ Go, and may the breezes of success 
waft you to a safe anchorage in the harbour of 
prosperity and contentment in your old age.” 

"We shall endeavour to make these papers 
thoroughly practical, and to give a full and 
accurate description of life in the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine, with directions how to 
get to sea, cost of outfits, premiums, scale of 
pay, examinations, food, treatment, etc., etc. 

We commence with the service of a Cadet in 
the Royal Navy. 

In order to onter the Navy as a naval cadet it 
is necessary to obtain a nomination from the 
Admiralty, these nominations being given away 
half-yearly. After this the candidate must pass 
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a medical examination, to show that he is in 
good health, free from defect of body, sight, or 
hearing, impediment of speech, or hereditary 
disease. If this ordeal is passed satisfactorily the 
candidate has to pass an examination at the lioyal 
Naval College, Greenwich, the examinations 
taking place in June and'November eacji year. He 
must be not less than twelve, nor over thirteen 
and* a half. The candidate will be required to 



I.—Preparing for Squalls. 

write English from dictation ; to read and parse 
easy sentences; to pass in arithmetic 
up to vulgar and decimal fractions ; 
algebra up to simple equations ; 
elementary geometry ; Euclid, up 
to the twelfth proposition of the 
fourth book. Latin ; read, parse, 
and translate. French; read, 
parse, and translate. Scripture 
history. A candidate who is not 
over age on the next examination, 
will, if unsuccessful, be allowed 
a second trial. After passing this 
examination, the naval cadet is 
sent aboard H.M.S. Britannia, 
the training ship at Dartmouth. 

The cadet is kept for two ye^rs 
aboard the Britannia, and during 
this time his parents or guardians 
have to pay £70 a year for him, 
half-yearly in advance. Ten ca¬ 
dets are chosen each half-year, 
being the sons of naval, military, 
or marine officers in straitened 
circumstances, who are received 
for £40 a year. 

At the end of each six months 
examinations are held, and should 
the cadet pass two bad examina¬ 
tions he is discharged. The vaca¬ 
tions are five weeks at Clirist- 
mas, two weeks at Easter, and 
six weeks at Midsummer. 

The following outfit is required 
by a naval cadet on joining the 
Britannia. A sea-chest with name 


tress, 5ft. Gin. by 1ft. 9in. ; 1 hair 
pillow ; 2 blankets ; 1 counterpane ; 

3 pairs sheets ; 1 suit uniform, super¬ 
fine ; 1 cap with peak ; 2 suits uni¬ 
form for working, 1 of flannel, 1 of 
pilot cloth ; 1 uniform working cap ; 

12 white shirts ; 12 collars ; G night¬ 
shirts ; 12 pairs socks ; 4 pairs white 
flannel trousers ; G pairs drawers; 3 
white flannel shirts; 

3 under-vests, 
lambswool ; 2 white 
waistcoats; 12 
towels ; 7 merino 
vests ; 2 black silk 
neckties; 2 pairs 

braces; 3 pairs laced 
boots; clothes 
brush; sponge; car¬ 
pet-bag ; clotlies- 
bag ; 12 pocket- 

handkerchiefs ; 1 

pair shoes, side- 
springs ; brush and 
comb; tooth-brush; 
nail-brush. 

On board the Bri¬ 
tannia the cadets 
are taught the 
higher branches of 
mathematics, navi¬ 
gation, and nautical astronomy. Alternate days 




fellows ” were 
to be worried 
as much as- 
possible, and 
accordingly 
numbers of 
fellows used to 
spend a great" 
portion of their 
time in walk¬ 
ing up and 
down and ask¬ 
ing the boys^ 
who had just 
come aboard 
their names., 
where they 
passed from, 
how old they 
were, an d 
questions of 
the same sort, 
and if the re- 

_ .. ~ , plies were not. 

Running up the Colours. Satisfactory, 

these young bullies would punish the offender. 

Some carried an instrument of tor¬ 
ture on purpose, called a £ ‘ toguey, ” 
which was a large hard knot at 
the end of a piece of whiteline or 
whipcord. 

We remember an instance, how¬ 
ever, of the biter being bit. 

A tall youngster, who passed 
into the ship at the same time as- 
ourselves, happened to have been 
educated at Harrow, and, like most 
public-school boys, knew how to- 
take his own part. 

Chasepar, for that was . his. 
name, was walking up and down 
the middle deck, looking curiously 
about him, when a passing-out 
member, perceiving by his new 
uniform, etc., that he vas- 
“ fresh,” accosted him in the 
usual manner. 

“ Here, you cheeky new fellow > 
What’s your name ? ” 

Chasepar looked at the ques¬ 
tioner, and quickly reckoning him 
up, answered, quietly, “Chase¬ 
par. ” 

“Where did you pass from v 
Who is your father ? Where were 
you at school ? ” came in rapid 
succession from the other’s lips. 

“ I was at a school where they 


3—Obstreperous Passengers. 


on brass j are devoted to seamanship, knotting and 
plate, the chest to be 3ft. 6in. long, 2ft. broad, splicing, rowing and sailing, and all the 
and 2ft. 3in. high ; 3 pillow-cases ; 1 hair mat- j practical part of the profession. 

A cadet’s life on board the 
Britannia is in every respect a happy 
one. When the writer w r as serving 
in the training ship, there used to 
be a strong class feeling, which, we 
believe, has now nearly disappeared, 
[n those days a youngster only served 
fifteen months, and among the cadets 
the terms were divided as follows :— 
On first arriving on board the 
cadet was a “cheeky new fellow,” 
the next three months he became 
a “new fellow,” or a “three- 
montlier,” the following quarter a 
“ six-monther,” then a “nine- 
mouther,” and finally, for the three 
months previous to leaving the ship, 

‘ ‘ a passing-out member. ” And the 
passing-out members took very good 
care that the “ cheeky new fellows ” 
were kept in their places. There 
was a sort of lex non scripia , or 
unwritten law, that “cheeky new 

4.—On the Look-out. 




5.—The Dinner-bell sounds. 
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taught me not to answer insolent questions,” 
repSed Chasepar, and turning his back he 
walked quietly away. 

Rowley, the passing-out member, was taken 
.aback and astounded by this coolness, but the 
size of Chasepar, who w’as very tall for his age, 
{prevented him attempting any immediate 
revenge ; never¬ 
theless he deter- 
enined that he 
would be even 
with him. 

Going down 
below, he suc¬ 
ceeded in finding 
out the number 
of the new fel¬ 
low’s hammock, 
and then quietly 
waited for the 
evening. When 
night arrived, 
ahd the time 
came for turning 
an, Chasepar 
was shown his 
bammock, and 
with some little 
difficulty suc¬ 
ceeded in get¬ 
ting into it in 
:safety. 

A quarter of 
an hour passed, 
and then the 
{form of ltovvley 
anight have been 
seen in his 
cnightgown and 
with bare feet 
creeping under¬ 
neath the ham¬ 
mocks towards 

the part of the cockpit where Chasepar was 
lying. He had a knife in his hand, and when 
he arrived at his victim’s hammock he com¬ 
menced cutting the clews that supported the 
head. 

Whether the knife was blunt or the clews 
tougher than usual we cannot say, but some 
time elapsed before they were cut through, and 
when the hammock fell Chasepar was wide 
awake, and, jumping out, ran after his perse¬ 
cutor. 

Rowley tried to dodge between the different 
hammocks, but by accident he happened to run 
full against one, and Chasepar caught him. The 
sequel may, as the reporters say, “be better 
imagined than described.” 

The cadets are allowed plenty of open-air 
exercise, and a number of gigs are kept, in 


which the boys can row about and amuse 
themselves. They go ashore every day, weather 
permitting, for a couple of hours, and. there are 
two half-holidays a week. 

After tea and before dinner there is generally 
a good deal of skylarking going on on deck and 
up aloft, all sorts of games being patronised by 


6.—Shipping a Heavy Sea. 

different parties. The mathematical studies are 
conducted by naval instructors in cabins set 
apart for the purpose. 

In the old days we remember one in particular, 
the Rev. Air. I. He had been thirty years in 
the Navy, and then held the position of chief 
instructor. He was a most agreeable old gentle¬ 
man, but was certainly, without exception, 
the-cleverest spinner of “tali yarns” we ever 
came across. He was, indeed, never so happy 
as when walking up aud down the middle deck, 
with half a dozen cadets in front of him, the 
same number behind, and as many on each side 
as could catch the .sound of his voice, when lie 
w r ould relate some of the most wonderful adven¬ 
tures human mind could conceive. Let us give 
a specimen of the fun, though it is impossible 
to set down in print the sly humour that could 


the following tale, and look gravely to 
see iiow the new fellows took it. 

“ Some years ago, -when I was up the Mediter¬ 
ranean, I belonged to a frigate called the 
Majestic. On one occasion v r e -were bound from 
Gibraltar to Malta, and we w r ere caught in a gale. 
It did blow ! I never saw such a gale in all my 

life. It blew’ so 
hard that the 
captain had to 
write his orders 
on a slate, and 
then show it to 
the other offi¬ 
cers, for it was 
impossible to 
hear anybody’s 
voice. Well, 
we found it im¬ 
possible to fetch 
Malta, so the 
captain let her 
go, and a fine 
pace we made, I 
can assure you. 
At the end of 
three days it 
was blowing 
harder t ban 
ever, and dur¬ 
ing the middle 
watch the mid¬ 
shipman, wlieu 
he went to heave 
the log, humd 
that there was 
no water to 
heave into. 
We’d been 
blown clean out. 
The ca pt ain. 
then ordered a 
man into the 
chains to heave the lead. He hove, and 
found bottom at thirty fathoms, the lead 
bringing up an orange attached to the grease 
at the end of it. The wind was so high that 
| we had been blown clean out of the water, 

I and were then sailing over an orange grove ! 

J Three days after this the wind subsided, and the 
| next morning we found ourselves in the water 
J again all right. Well, when we arrived at 
j Malta, three weeks later, we told them about 
' this, and showed them the orange in proof, but 
they wouldn’t believe us, and only laughed at 
us. 

“ But our turn was coming. It happened that 
the straining, and one thing and another, had 
made the old ship leak a good deaj, and sire was 
ordered into dry dock to have her bottom exa¬ 
mined. When we came to look at her bottom, 



7.—Shortening Canvas in a Stiff Breeze. 
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what do you think we found ? The weathercock 
of a church had gone right through her timbers, 
and about six feet of the steeple was hanging on 
to it. But wasn’t it fortunate the wind didn’t go 
down while we were oyer that church ? We 
should certainly have gone through the roof.” 

We have heard the merry old gentleman spin 
dozens of yarns similar to this, which we cadets 
used to listen to open-mouthed, and would 
burst into a hearty laugh when we realised 
where we had been led. Such yarns were not 
of course in any way intended to deceive—the 
stories were all too manifestly preposterous for 
that; they were simply the outcome of a nature 
bubbling over with honest fun. 

There are three classes in passing out of the 
Britannia. Those who pass first-class go to sea 
at once as midshipmen. Those who pass 
second have to serve six months as naval cadets, 
and then undergo another examination, while 
the third-class have to serve twelve months as 
naval cadets. 

^ The pay of a naval cadet is one shilling a day. 
This just pays the subscription, to the mess, 
without counting wine or extras. In addition 
to this there is ten shillings a month for a 
servant, and threepence a day, which is deducted 
from the pay, for the services of a naval in¬ 
structor. 

Under these circumstances it will be per¬ 
ceived that the parents or guardians of a naval 
cadet must allow him, even after he has left the 
training ship, an income of from forty to sixty 
pounds a year, and many young officers on homo 
stations receive more. 

In our next article we shall speak of the 
“ Middy.” 

{To be continued .) 



Bhore. 

Stamps— \ anna, red. 

1 ,, red. 

Bolivar. 

Stamps— 5 centavos, bright blue. 

10 „ bright violet. 

10 slate. 

Bolivia. 


Stamps— 5 centavos, ultramarine. 


10 

99 

orange. 

20 

9 9 

green. 

50 

99 

carmine. 

10 

9 9 

carmine and b 

Postcards— 2 

99 

red-brown. 

5 

„ green. 

Bosnia. 

Stamps— 1 kreuzer, 

grey-brown. 

3 

99 

green. 

5 

99 

rose. 

10 

99 

blue. 

15 

99 

bistre. 

25 

9 9 

violet. 

Postcards— 2 

99 

red-brown. 

4 

99 

black ou grey. 

Envelope— 1 

99 

black. 


Brazil. 

Stamps—*50 reis, dull blue. 

80 ,, currant-red. 

200 ,, black. 

300 ,, yellow-brown. 

700 ,, dark red-brown. 

1000 ,, slate. 

British Guiana. 

Provisional Stamps that lucre used as 1 cent 
value on 1860 issue. 

1 cent on 1 cent, black. 

,, on 8 „ rose. 

On 1869 issue. 

1 cent on 6 cents, blue. 


STAMPS AND POSTCARDS ISSUED 
DURING 1879. 

I t has been suggested that we should give a 
list of all the stamps, envelopes, and post¬ 
cards that were issued during the year 1S79 ; 
and we accordingly present to our readers what 
we believe to be a compfeto catalogue of all last 
year s stamps. It is not considered necessary to 
give more than the names of the countries, 
values, and colours, because the notes published 
in last year’s Boy’s Own Paper will afford all 
other information. 


Antioquia. 

Stamps— 2J centavos, deep blue. 

5 „ green. 

Argentine. 

Postcards— 4 centavos, grey. 

4 + 4 „ green. 

0 ,, carmine and black. 

6+ » 

Asia Minor. 

Stamps— 1 penny, black and green. 

^ » ft » 

Azores. 

Stamj)s—10 reis, blue-green. 

50 „ blue. 

Envelopes—25 „ blue. 

50 „ rose. 

^osteards—20 ,, blue. 

15 + 15 ,, brown. 

20 + 20 ,, blue. 

30 ,, green. 

Bavaria. 

Stamps— 5 pfennige, violet. 

50 ,, bistre. 

Postcards— 5 ,, violet on yellow. 

5 + 5 „ violet on grey. 

5 + 5 ,, violet on white. 

Belgium. 

Postcards— 5 centimes, red violet. 

10 + 10 „ carmine. 

5 >> green on yellow. 

10 ,, carmine on blue. 

Bhopal. 

Stamps— anna, green, 

4 ,, red. 


On 1S76 issue. 

1 cent on 1 cent, slate. 

}} 2 ,, yellow. 

>9 4 ,, blue (2 varieties). 

>> 0 ,, chocolate (3 var.) 

99 3 „ rose. 

British Honduras. 

Stamp— 4 pence, mauve. 

Postcard— 1J ,, brown on buff. 
Bulgaria. 

Stamps— 5 centimes, black on yellow. 

10 ,, deep green. 

25 ,, mauve. 

50 „ blue. 

1 franc, red and black, 
Canada. 

Postcard— 2 cents, green. * 

Cate of Good Hope. 

Stamp— 3 pence, surcharged on the 
4 pence, blue. 

Cashmere. 

Stamps— J anna, red. 

1 ,, mauve. 

2 ,, slate purple. 

b ,, lilac. 

1 ,, red. 

2 „ purple, 

i ,, black. 

1 }, black. 

2 ,, black. 

Ceylon. 

Stamp— 2,50 cents, brown-violet. 

Bands— 2 ,, red-brown. 

Chill 

Stamps— b anna, scarlet. 

1 ,, mauve. 

2 ,, purple. 

Envelopes— 1 centavo, black. 

2 ,, orange. 

i 5 „ red. 

Postcards—10 „ blue. 

20 ,, green. 

Cuba. 

Stamps— 123 - cents, carmine. 

25 ,, blue. 

50 ,, grey-lilac. • 

1 peseta, bistre. 

5 ,, black. 

10 ,, pale orange. 


CURACOA. 

Stamp—2 b gulden, bistre and violet. 
Postcard— 7b cents, black. 

Cyprus. 

Stamps—10 paras, rose. 

20 „ yellow. 

50 ,, pale blue 

Denmark. 

Stamp— 5 ore, blue. 

Postcards— 4 ,, dull blue. 

.6 ,, brown. 

10 ,, green. 

Danish West Indies. 

Stamp—50 cents, bright violet. 
Postcards— 2 „ pale blue. 

3 ,, carmine. 

Dominica. 

Stamp— 4 pence, blue. 

Egypt. 

Stamps— 5 paras on 2 \ piastre, purple.. 
10 ,, ditto purple,. 

5 ,, brown. 

10 „ lilac. 

20 ,, blue. 

1 piastre, carmine. 

2 ,, yellow. 

5 „ sea-green. 

Fiji. 

Stamps—1 penny, ultramarine.. 

2 ,, bright green- 

4 „ lilac. 

6 ,, carmine. 


Finland. 

Stamp—25 penni, rose. 

Postcards—10 „ violet on fawn. 

16 ,, bistre on white. 

16 ,, ochre on yellow. 

France. 

Stamp—25 centimes, ochre on straw’.. 
Postcards—10 + 10 ,, black on blue. 

15 + 15 ,, black on green.. 


French Colonies. 

Stamps— 1 centime, black on blue. 

2 ,, red-brown. 

4 ,, brown on blue. 

10 ,, black on violet. 

15 ,, blue on blue. 

35 ,, black on yellow,, 

75 ,, rose. 


Great Britain. 

Postcards— 1 penny, chocolate-brown. 

11 

•2 99 99 99 

1 „ with “ Ireland.” 

Envelope— 2 ’ ,, registration, blue. 
Band— \ ,, red-brown. 

{To be concluded.) 


SOME OF OUR FELLOWS: 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. Millington, 

Author of “Under a Cloud," “Coy and Man," eta 
CHAPTER XV.—A COURT OF INQUIRY. 

P ierre did not at first 
realise the fact that the* 
mischief done to the flag¬ 
staff was attributed to him¬ 
self. The conviction came' 
upon him slowly, notwith¬ 
standing the plainness of 
Bob’s speech. 

He left off working at 
the rope to think about it ; 
and Bob took the knife- 
from his hand and exa¬ 
mined it; a nd then wrapped 
it up in his handkerchief 
and put it in his pocket, to 
be produced as a witness 
at the proper time. 

“ Whatever did you do it for ? ” he asked,. 
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looking at Pierre as if lie were some strange 
animal. 

“ I did not do it,” Pierre answered. 

“ Didn’t do it P Who did then ? Don’t 
go for to put it upon some one else. There 
is not another creature a stirring except 
me. Perhaps it was me as did it ? It was 
all right, I know, last night, for I see’d the 
signal flag a flying, and wondered what it 
was left up for. Who would he like to do 
it, if you didn’t ? ” 

“It’s a great pity,” said Pierre. 

“Pity! I should think so. I should 
pity him as did it too ; he’ll have to smart 
for it, whether he owns to it or not; make 
yourself easy about that, young French¬ 
man.” 

Pierre had no doubt in his own mind 
that Pougher was the author of the mis¬ 
chief ; and he had been on the point of 
saying so. But Bob’s remark about some 
one having to smart for it restrained him. 
He resolved that he would not betray his 
friend. There was in fact nothing to 
betray; for he had no evidence that Pougher 
had been near the spot, and but for the 
threats which he had heard him utter on 
two or three occasions, when he was beside 
himself with anger, and especially on the 
previous evening, he would not have 
suspected him of such a thing. 

Presently the great bell rang out its 
usual call to wake and rise; and imme¬ 
diately afterwards windows were thrown 
open and heads appeared; first one or two, 
and then half a dozen or more, crowding 
together to get a peep at the ruined flag¬ 
staff. Loud cries arose, and Pierre heard 
his name called out, 

“ It’s Johnny. It’s the Prenchy. It’s 
Crapaud. It’s Pierre. It’s the soft 
fellow. There he is. Who says he is not 
cracked now ? He’s not safe ! He ought 
to be shut up in an asylum. He does not 
know what he’s about. He’ll be cutting 
somebody’s throat next.” 

Pierre heard all this from many voices, 
and began to understand that others had 
jumped already to the same conclusion as 
Bob. Before many minutes had elapsed a 
crowd of boys, dressed in haste, and with 
their jackets under their arms, had assem¬ 
bled at the spot, and one or two of the 
most ardent among them had laid hands 
upon the supposed culiDrit, and meant to 
hold him fast until one of the masters or 
monitors should arrive. 

Pierre, with all his meekness, would not 
submit to this. He began to fight and 
struggle, and broke away from those who 
held him. But the more he resisted, the 
more his tormentors resolved to capture 
him. He kept them at bay for some time, 
striking out right and left, until, seizing 
his opportunity, he sprang at the mast, 
caught hold of a rope which hung down, 
and swarmed up out of their reach. He 
soon gained a footing upon some of the 
gear, and was able to climb up as far as 
the crosstrees. None of them could follow 
him, and there he remained, panting and 
sobbing, until Mr. Kennedy appeared upon 
the scene. 

“What have you been doing to the 
boy ? ” he asked, looking from one to 
another very angrily. 

“He has cut the rigging to pieces!” 
they exclaimed, with one voice. 

“ How do you know he did it ? ” 

“This is his knife,” said Bob, drawing 
it from his pocket. 

“ And what then ? ” 

“ Look at the marks upon it. Very like 
he didn’t know what he was about; but I 
see him here mys-lf afore the bell rung.” 


“ Did you see him cut the ropes ? ” 

“ No, sir, not exactly, I didn’t; but it 
was the next thing to it.” 

The second bell now rang, and we all hur¬ 
ried off without further parley to our places 
in school. Mr. Kennedy remained behind, 
and at his persuasion Pierre very soon 
came down, and stood before him, still 
sobbing and excited. 

“Come to my room, Pierre,” he said. 
“What brought you out of your bed so 
early P ” 

Pierre did not answer. 

“ How came you to do this ? ” 

“I did not do it.” 

“ Is that true, Pierre P are you quite 
sure ? ” 

Pierre drew himself up, and made no 


reply. 

“ Why don’t you answer me ? You 
need not be afraid to tell me anything.” 

“ I am not afraid, and I have told you.” 
“ You did not do it, then ? ” 

He shook his head impatiently. 

“ Do you know who did it ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Have you no idea P ” 

“ Yes; but I will never tell any one.” 

“ Yery well. Now go and get dressed, 


arl Tint. nnmfi into school this 
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Pierre went to his room. At breakfast¬ 
time he was found sitting on his bed, still 
only half-dressed, with his eyes fixed upon 
the distant flagstaff. He seemed to have 
been dreaming again, but he roused him¬ 
self as soon as he was spoken to, and went 
to his place at the breakfast-table next to 
Mr. Kennedy, and to Ms work in the school 
afterwards as usual. 

The same afternoon a “ court ” of moni¬ 
tors was called to inquire into the affair 
of the flagstaff. Mr. Kennedy was invited 
to be present, because he had expressed a 
wish to hear what passed. It was usual, 
as I have already said, to leave all matters 
wMch concerned the playground and out¬ 
door discipline to the monitors, a right of 
appeal being reserved for those who liked 
to avail themselves of it. It seldom hap¬ 
pened, however, that any of the fellows 
took advantage of this right; for though 
there were among the monitors one or two 
perhaps who were disposed to judge hastily 
and to punish severely, yet these were 
overruled by the majority. We all know 
and feel, as a rule, that Lightfoot trusts us 
to do what is right, and we have a proper 
sense of gut responsibility. It was not 
from any fear that the monitors would be 
wanting in justice or discretion on this 
occasion that Kennedy proposed to attend 
the court, but because he was anxious to 
look after young Pierre, who, whether he • 
was accused of having done the mischief 
Mmself, or was only called upon as a 
'witness against some one else, would re¬ 
quire, as he knew, to be gently and care¬ 
fully treated. 

Evidence had been collected before the 
meeting, which was now to be heard at 
length and properly weighed and sifted, 
and we all knew that Pougher and Pierre, 
with some others, were to be had up and 
examined. They were in waiting, and 
were called in one at a time to speak for 
themselves, and to say what they jrnew 
about others. 

“ We will begin with Pierre,” said 
Merivale, who was president of the 
“ court.” “ Send for Pierre.” 

Pierre was introduced, and at Mr. 
Kennedy’s request “ accommodated with a 
seat,” as the reporters v 7 ould have said, if 
there had been any present. But Pierre 


was too much excited to sit down. He 
could not even stand still, but kept fidget¬ 
ing about, now on one foot, now on the 
other, and locking eagerly from face to 
face, and was never quiet for one moment. 
He seemed pleased, however, to see his 
friend Mr. Kennedy present, and also to 
know that Merivale was chief in autho¬ 
rity, though that was, “of course,” 
because he was senior among the moni¬ 


tors. 

Pierre had to answer a great many 
questions about himself, and to account 
for his having been found at such an early 
hour in the playground, near the flagstaff. 
He told them that he bad been unable to 
sleep, and had got up to look out of 
window as soon as it was light. 

“ What kept you awake ? ” Merivale 
asked. 

“ I don’t know,” he answered. “ I was 
thinking.” 

“ About what ? ” 

“About many things; they come and 


go.” 

“ Do you often lie awake at night ? ” 

“ Not Very often, but when I do it is not 
for an hour or two, but all night long. 
Last night I never shut my eyes. I could 
not lie still. I wanted the morning to 
come, and kept watching for it.” 

“ Can’t you tell us at all what you were 
thinking of ? ” 

“It is nothing to the purpose,” Mr. 
Kennedy suggested; “you need hardly 
press him on that point.” 

“I could tell you some things,” Pierre 
answered, observing that some of the 
“ court ” were still anxious for a reply to 
the last question. “ I was thinking about 
the rabbits, and how sorry I was that 
Pougher had got into trouble through 
me, because I saw the signal and told him 


of it.” 

“ Tba,t vexed you ? ” 

“Yes; I thought he was angry with 
me. But that was not all.” 

“ What else were you thinking about?” 
“I can’t tell you everything; I can’t 
remember everything. I was thinking 
about the cricket-field, and about Pougher 
when he was tied up in the net, and was 
calling for water, water—” 

He stopped suddenly, and every one 
noticed how Ms countenance changed at 


that moment. 

“ There ! ” he said, after a pause. 

“ That is how the thoughts come and 
go.” 

He hesitated again, and then went on. 

“ I was thinking about the flagstaff too. 
How much I liked it when it was first put 
up, and how much trouble it had brought 
afterwards. I thought of it as it was, you 
know, not as I see it now.” 

Again his voice faltered and his eyes 
seemed to be fixed upon something far 
away. 

“ But you don’t see it now, Pierre ; you 
can’t see it from this room.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I see it; at least I 
thought I did a moment ago, or some¬ 
thing like it; but that was fancy too.” 

Again Mr. Kennedy interposed. 

“ It is a pity to harass him with ques¬ 
tions of this kind,” he said. “ Ask him 
something to the point, and let him 
go.” 

“ Well, Pierre,” said Merivale, “what 
we want to know is, what led you to leave 
your room and go down to the flag- 


“ I saw that there was something wrong, 
and I wanted to find out what had hap¬ 
pened to it.” 
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“And what state was it in when you 
reached it ? ” 

“Just the same as it is now.” 

He lifted his hand and pointed as if it 
were before his eyes ; and tnat so naturally 
that they all. turned and looked in the 
direction of his finger. 

“ And you don’t know how it came into 
that state ? ” 

“ No ; there was a storm and lightning.” 

“ A storm and lightning last night P ” 

“No; not last night.” 

“What are you * thinking of now, 
Pierre?” 
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“ Why not ? ” 

He did not answer. 

I think we know all about that,” said 
Merivale to the others. 

“Yes,” Motcombe answered, signifi¬ 
cantly. “ The fact is,” he said to Pierre, 
“ you had a grudge against the flagstaff 
because you were not allowed to be mate, 
and because it was the means, more than 
once, of getting your friend Pougher into 
trouble.” 

“ A grudge ? what is that ? ” 

“A grudge, you know; grudge; how 
can I explain myself P ” 


Pierre was silent. 

_ The question was repeated, but he closed 
his lips and pressed his forefinger upon 
them significantly. 

“ You must answer my question,” Mot¬ 
combe said, very decidedly. 

Pierre shook his head and turned away, 
as if to retire. 

They stopped him. 

“Had you any reason to think,” Mot¬ 
combe asked again, “that any one else 
owed the flagstaff a grudge ? ” 

Pierre turned paler than before, but he 
only shook his head and jjressed his fiDger 



“He sprang at the mast, and swarmed up out of their reach I” 


“I don’t know,” he answered, in a fal¬ 
tering voice. 

A ftor a time Motcombe began again. 

“ Is that your knife? ” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ How do you account for these marks 
of tar upon the blade, and for these fibres 
of hemp upon the handle ? ” 

“ I was going to splice the ropes. I 
began to cut the ends and get them 
jeadv.” 

“You remember that very well ? ” 

“Yes, certainly; I remember what I 
did tliis morning.” 

“You were sorry to see the flagstaff in 
that condition ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“You were very fond of the flagstaff, 
were you not ? ” 

* No; I did not care for it of late.” 


They all tried to explain the word—or 
rather the idea—which it suggested, but 
without much success. 

“Well,” said Merivale, “a grudge 
against a flagstaff or a lamp-post, or 
anything else of that sort, is one of those 
things which I should think no fellow can 
understand.” 

There was a laugh in court, and the ex¬ 
amination proceeded. 

“You never said that you wished the 
lamp-post [another laugh]—I mean the 
flagstaff—had never been set up P ” 

“ I have said so.” 

“ Make a note of that,” said Motcombe, 
aside. Then he asked again, “ You never 
said you wished it were destroyed ? ” 

“No,” said Pierre. 

“ Did you ever hear any one else say so ?” 
Motcombe asked, with a meaning look. 


on his lips to signify that he did not intend 
to answer any such questions. 

“You had better speak out,” Motcombe 
said. 

The other monitors said the same, some 
gently and persuasively, others in a more 
authoritative and peremptory manner, but 
equally without avail. 

Pierre remained firmly and obstinately 
silent. 

“ What is to be done ? ” said Motcombe; 
“ we can’t submit to this.” 

They conferred together for a few mo¬ 
ments, and, at Mr. Kennedy’s suggestion, 
agreed to let Pierre retire for a time while 
other witnesses were examined. He could 
be recalled by-and-by if necessary. 

The next person to be questioned was 
Pougher. 

(:To be continued .) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OK, BOUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “From Powder Monkey to Admiraletc. 

CHAPTER XIX.—MILES SOPER’S NARRATIVE 
CONCLUDED. 

** T’ve heard news of my brother Jack ! ” 

X I exclaimed, as I met Jim directly 
after I sprang 
on deck. 

‘ ‘ What! is 
he alive ? ” 
asked Jim. 

“Miles So¬ 
per, who was 
his shipmate, 
thinks so,” I 
answered. 

At all 
events, he 
wasn’t killed 
when we 
thought he 
was.” 

“ Then, Pe¬ 
ter, we’ll find 
him if we 
search the 
world 
round!” cried 
Jim, giving 
me a warm 
grip of the 
hand. “ I 
am g 1 a d; 
that I am ! ” 

It takes a 
whole day to 
“ try out”— 
that is, to 
boil down the 
blubber of 
•each whale. 

I found that 
the cooper 
•and his mate 
had just 
finished fil¬ 
ling up the 
casks from 
the coolers, 
and I was 
wanted, with 
others, to as¬ 
sist in rolling 
them aft. 

Here they 
were chocked 
and lashed, 
and left to 
cool for seve¬ 
ral days be- 
-fore they 
were in a 
condition to 
•be stowed 
away in the 
hold. In the 
meantime we 
had to get 
up all the empty casks on deck so that we 
might lay the ground-tier with the full 
■casks. As the casks were piled up, one upon 
another, the ship was in consequence almost 
topheavy, and I saw the captain and Mr. 
Griffiths frequently casting glances round 
the horizon, to watch for an indication of 
any change in the weather, for should a 
sudden squall strike the ship she might, 
while in this condition, be sent over in an 
instant. Every possible exertion was there¬ 
fore made to get the task accomplished, 
and all hands were employed. Anxious as 


I was to hear what had become of my 
brother, I consequently had no opportunity 
for a long time of listening to a continu¬ 
ance of Miles Soper’s narrative. I should 
have said that though the oil casks were 
stowed away empty and filled by means 
of the hose from, the deck, the greatest care 
was required in bedding them, as they 
might have to remain three years or more 
in the hold. The blubber from the three 


whales was at length tryed out and secured 
in the casks, and the decks being washed 
down, the ship once more resumed her 
ordinary appearance, we meantime con¬ 
tinuing our course northward. The first 
moment I was at liberty I went down to 
see Miles Soper. He said that he felt much 
better, though still unable to do duty. 

“And what about Jack?” I asked; 
“ you and he were just pulling away across 
the river at night to escape from the Dyack 
pirates.” 

“ Yes; I have been thinking much about 


it since I told you. I would not have to 
go through that time again for a good deal 
if I could help it. We could hear the 
shrieks and cries of the old men, women, 
and children as the cruel pirates caught 
them and cut off their heads, and we could 
see the flames burst out from the houses all 
along the banks of the river. We were 
afraid that the light would be thrown upon 
our boat, so that we dare not venture down 

the river, 
but pulled up 
along the 
southern 
bank close 
under the 
bushes. We 
thought that 
we were safe, 
at all events, 
till daylight, 
when we 
caught sight 
of two boats 
coming out 
from among 
the pirate 
fleet and 
steering up 
stream. I 
gave up all 
for lost, as I 
knew th^at 
they would 
whip our 
heads off in 
a moment 
should they 
come up with 
us. 

“‘Don’t 
give in!* 
cried Jack ; 
‘ perhaps it 
isn’t us that 
they’re after.’ 

“We ceased 
pulling lest 
the light 
should fall on 
our oar- 
blades, for we 
should have 
had no 
chance if 
they had 
made chase. 

“‘Let’s 
paddle in un¬ 
der these 
bushes,’whis¬ 
pered Jack; 
‘ they’re very 
thick, and 
we can lie 
hid here, 
while maybe 
they’ll pass 
us.’ 

“We did as 
he* propqsed. 
As theboughs 
overhung the water and almost touched it 
with their ends, we hoped that the pirates 
would not discover us. We could just look 
out across the river, and saw the boats still 
coming towards us. We both lay down in 
the bottom of our boat and remained as 
quiet as mice, scarcely daring to look up 
above the gunwale for fear of being seen. 
We could hear the voices of the pirates and 
the splash of their oars as they drew nearer. 
If they had before seen us they might have 
observed the spot where we had dis¬ 
appeared, and I expected every moment to 
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have my head whipped off my shoulders. 
Just putting my eyes above the gunwale, 
I saw the two boats, broadside on, pulling 
along. They hadn’t found us out. On 
and on they went, right up the stream. 
They must have thought that we were still 
ahead. We, of course, didn’t dare to move, 
hoping that they would give up the chase 
and go back again. 

“‘We must not be too sure that they 
won’t look for us when they do come 
back,’ said Jack. ‘ ITowsomdever, there’s 
no use crying out till we’re caught. I’ll 
tell you what; the best thing we can do is 
to get on shore and make our way inland; 
then, though they may find the boat, they 
won’t catch us.’ I agreed; so, shoving the 
boat farther in till we reached the bank, 
we sprang on shore, and having secured 
lies by the painter, set off directly away 
from the river. As it was very dark, we 
had to grope our way amongst the trees 
and bushes, though the glare in the sky 
from the burning houses enabled us to 
steer a right course. We half expected 
that a snake or a wild beast might pounce 
down upon us, and we had no arms to 
defend ourselves. But anything was better 
than to be caught by the pirates. At last, 
when our clothes were torn nearly off our 
backs, we reached some open ground, and 
set off running till we got to a wood on the 
opposite side. ‘Now,’ says Jack, ‘we 
won’t go farther, but hide here till the 
morning; then maybe, if we can climb to 
the top of a tree, we shall be able to catch 
sight of the river and find out what the 
pirates are doing.’ I thought his idea a 
good one, so we sat down on the ground 
and waited. We could hear no sounds, so 
we concluded that all the poor people had 
been killed. We hoped, however, that the 
warriors might come back and beat the 
pirates off. Not that we wished to fall into 
the power of our old masters again, for 
they would have kept us prisoners if they 
didn’t take it into their heads to kill us. 

“At last the light returned, and seeing a 
tad tree near, Jack and I climbed up to the 
top. Jack went first. 4 Hurrah ! ’ he 
shouted; £ there go the pirates down the 
river, pulling away with all their oars out! ’ 
Sure enough I saw them also. 4 But I say, 
Jack, perhaps the warriors have comeback 
and put them to flight; if so, we must 
take care not to be caught by them.’ I 
said, ‘I can see where the village stood, but 
I don’t see any people moving about.’ 

4 It’s a long way, to be sure, so we must be 
careful,’ answered Jack. We soon got down 
the tree and returned to our boat. The 
pirates hadn’t discovered her, so we got on 
board, and cautiously shoved out to the 
edge of the bushes, stopping just inside 
them. We then took a look out, but could 
discover no one moving on the opposite 
shore, so we pulled across to the village. 
It was a fearful sight we saw there. Bodies 
of old men, women, and children were 
scattered about, but the heads were gone. 

“We were in a hurry, you may be sure, to 
get*away, but, says Jack, ‘ It won’t do to 
put to sea without food or water.’ So we 
hunted about, and found in the bushes 
several baskets which the poor people had' 
been trying to cany off, with food of all 
sorts, and some calabashes, which we 
quickly filled at the spring where we were 
accustomed to get water. We hurried with 
them back to the boat, and once more 
shoved off. We then paddled away down 
the river. The current was running out, 
60 tliat we made good way, and were soon 
out of sight of the burnt village. Our craft 
was not very well suited for a voyage, but 


anything was better than stopping to be 
killed on shore. We pulled on until nearly 
noon before we came in sight of the mouth 
of the river. There was no bar, and the 
sea was smooth, so we resolved to pull out 
at once, in the hope of being picked up 
by some passing vessel. We were still not 
certain even now that our masters would 
not make chase after us, so we didn’t stop 
a moment, except just to look round, but 
pulled right away to sea. Just as we got 
outside we caught sight of the pirate fleet 
under sail, standing to the nor’ard. We 
therefore pulled south, not that there was 
much chance of their coming back, but we 
thought that if we went in their wake 
we should not fall in with any merchant 
vessel, for at any rate if they should have 
met one they would to a certainty have 
robbed and scuttled her. 

“We supposed that there were other 
islands away to the westward, but then 
they'might bo inhabited by the same cut¬ 
throat sort of fellows as those from whom 
we had escaped, and we didn’t want to 
fall into their hands. Our chief hope was 
to be picked up by some passing vessel or 
other, perhaps by our own ship, but Jack 
said he thought she would not have re¬ 
mained at the station, and would have long 
ago given up searching for us. It was hot 
work paddling away all day, and we would 
have given much for a sail, but the boat 
was not fitted for one, and she was not 
fitted either for a heavy sea—not that there 
was much chance of that getting up at 
such time of the year. We had plenty of 
food and water, so we kept up our spirits. 
Where we were going to neither of us could 
tell; all we knew was that we were our own 
masters. We were queer characters to look 
at> with our clothes all torn to shreds, our 
hair long, and our faces as brown as 
berries. No one would have taken us for 
Englishmen, but we had English tongues 
and English hearts, and we made up our 
minds to stick at it and not be down¬ 
cast. We wanted to get away as far 
as we could from the shore, for fear any of 
the natives might conio after us—not that 
there was much chance of that. We pad- 
died and paddled till our arms ached, and 
we were well-nigh roasted with the hot 
sun. We were thankful when night came 
on, and wo were able to rest and take some 
food. 

“We had agreed to keep watch and 
watch, but it was of no use trying to keep 
awake, so we both lay down in the bottom 
of the boat and went fast asleep. When 
we awoke it was broad daylight, and pre¬ 
sently up camo the sun and beat down on 
our heads as hot as the day before.*. There 
we were floating on the sea with the water 
calm as a millpond, and not a sail in sight. 
There was no chance either of a vessel 
coming near us while the calm continued. 
We took our breakfasts, however, and 
talked of what we should do. Far away 
to the east we could see the blue outline of 
the island we had left, but what part to 
steer for we could not make up our minds. 
There was only one thing we determined 
—come what might, not to go back and be 
made slaves of. It seemed useless to be 
paddling away and yet not to know where 
we were going to ; but we still hoped that 
we might fall in with some merchant vessel, 
it mattered not of what country, though 
we wished she might be English, and so 
we might find our way home. 

“ 4 Come, let’s be moving,’ said Jack, at 
last. 4 I’ve heard say that there are Dutch 
and Spanish settlements out in these parts, 
and maybe we shall fall in with .one of 


them, and both the mynheers and dons are 
good sort of people, and will treat us 
kindly.’ 

44 So we took to our paddles and made; 
our way to the westward. All day we> 
paddled on, but no land appeared in sight,, 
and no w and then we stopped to take some 
food and a drink of water, but it was tiring* 
work. We were thankful when night came- 
at last. We didn’t sleep so long, and were* 
at our paddles before daybreak, for we* 
knew by the stars how to steer. 

“Next day we did just the same, and. 
the next after that. 

4 4 4 1 say, Miles,’ said Jack, 4 we musk 
soon manage to come to land or we shall 
be starving. We have not got food nor 
water for more than one day longer, andi 
without them we shall not be able to hold 
out.’ 

44 That was very true; still neither of us. 
thought of giving in. A light breeze from: 
the eastward had sprung up, so that we- 
made good way, but there was no land to 
be seen ahead. We didn’t talk much, for* 
we had said all we could say about our 
prospects, and they were bad enough. But. 
they became worse when we had drunk up- 
all the water and eaten every bit of food we* 
had in the boat. I had heard of people 
going three or four days without eating, 
but the want of water was the worst. We 
would have given a heap of gold if we had. 
had it for a cupful. The wind now shifted to 
the southward, and blew much stronger 
than before, knocking up a sea which 
threatened every moment to swamp our 
boat, which was not fitted for rough water. 
We now began to think that it was all up 
with us, and that all we could do was just to- 
keep the boat’s head to the seas to prevent 
her from capsizing. 

4 4 At last Jack sang out, 4 A sail! a sail, 
to the southward! ’ 

4 4 There she was, coming up before the- 
wind. A strange-looking, outlandish craft 
she seemed as she drew nearer. 

4 4 4 1 wonder whether she’s one of those* 
Dyack or Malay pirates,’ I said. 4 If so, 
we may as well let the boat turn over.’ 

4 4 4 No, no; let us trust God, and hope? 
for the best,’ said Jack. 4 Cheer up, Miles I 
she’s sent for our relief.’ 

44 1 was not so sure of that, for it was- 
easy to see from her outlandish rig that- 
she was one of the craft of those seas. 
Presently, as she got near us, she lowered, 
her sails and came close up. Hopes were 
h.ove to us, and hands were stretched out 
over the side to haul us on board, for we 
had scarcely strength enough left to help 
ourselves. _ They tried to secure the boat,, 
but she drifted off and was swamped. We 
just saw that the people were Chinamen, 
pig-eyed, turned-up noses, and yellow- 
skins. We both fainted away. They 
brought us some water,, and in a short time 
we got better. They then carried us into 
a small cabin aft out of th« hot sun. Pre¬ 
sently they brought us some food—rice, 
and some stuff miuced with it. We were- 
not particular, for we were desperately 
hungry. 

44 We now found that the people who had 
picked us up were honest traders bound 
northward with a cargo of sea-sings, 
birds’-nests, and other things from these 
seas. We tried to talk to them, but 
could not manage it, as none of them, 
understood English, and we couldn’t speak 
their lingo, But as soon as we got stronger* 
we made ourselves useful, pulling and 
hauling, and doing whatever came to hand. 
Where we were going to we could not- 
make out, but we hoped that it was to 







some place at which, the English ships 
touched, and that we might get home 
some day. As Jack said, we had reason to 
he thankful that we had been picked up, 
for the weather came on very bad, and our 
boat could not have lived through it. The 
Chinamen kept a bright look-out, and 
seemed terribly afraid of the pirates. "We 
tried to make them understand that we 
had seen the fleet sail to the nor’ard a short 
time before, and we ourselves didn’t like 
the thoughts of falling in with them. 
We told them also that we would fight to 
the death sooner than yield. They under¬ 
stood us, and seemed to think that we 
were very fine fellows. We had been sail¬ 
ing on for three or four days, and we began 
to hope that we were free of the pirates, 
when just as we passed a headland we 
caught sight of a number of craft coming 
out from under it. On seeing them the 
Chinamen looked very much frightened, 
hoisted all sail, and brought their arms on 
deck. We watched the strangers, who, it 
was very clear, were making chase after 
us. We should have a hard fight for it, 
even if we should manage to get off. 
Presently, however, we saw their sails 
flapping against their masts as they came 
under the headland, whilst we still had a 
breeze and went away dancing merrily 
over the water. I never felt so pleased in 
my life, and the Chinamen seemed highly 
delighted, chattering and jabbering away 
like so many monkeys. It was pleasant to 
see the pirates’ sails sink below the horizon, 
and pleasanter still to lose sight of them 
altogether. 

“ We ran on day after day. The breeze 
held fair and we by degrees got accustomed 
to our new friends, and could make ourselves 
understood in a fashion. We sometimes 
were sailing between islands, and some¬ 
times on the open sea. Whereabouts we 
were we had no idea, though we sup¬ 
posed that we were approaching the 
Chinamen’s country. 

“We had been a fortnight or more on 
board when dark clouds rose up from the 
south-west, and it came on to blow very 
hard. The sails were lowered and we ran 
before the gale. I saw by the looks of the 
crew that they didn’t like it, nor did we, 
for it seemed as if at any moment the 
clumsy craft might be capsized. We, how¬ 
ever, pumped and baled and tried to keep 
her clear of water. It all seemed, how¬ 
ever, of no use, for {he seas washed into her 
and she was leaking terribly. 

“We had been driven a long way out of 
our course. We did our best to cheer up 
our shipmates, and set them the example by 
working harder than any of them. 

“At last the gale ceased, and we once 
more made sail, but, do all we could, the 
water gained on us and the crew began to 
heave the cargo overboard to keep the junk 
afloat. The boats had been washed away, 
and we knew that if she went down we 
should all be drowned. Jack and I talked 
of what we could do to save our lives, but 
we agreed that we should have to share the 
fate of the rest. It seemed to us that the 
craft would not swim another night when 
we made out a sail to the westward. 

‘‘ The Chinamen by this time were so 
knocked up that they were scarcely able to 
exert themselves. Jack and I sprang here 
and there, now pumping, now baling, now 
trying to make our companions do the 
same. It seemed to us that they would 
let the craft go down in sight of help. The 
stranger we judged by the cut of her sails 
to be a whaler. The junk Was settling 
lower and lower in the water. Jack found 
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a flag, an odd-looking piece of stuff it was. 
He ran it up half-mast high as a signal of 
distress. The stranger came on slowly, 
for the wind was light. It seemed even 
now that she would not be in time to save 
us. At last she got near enough to see our 
condition, and hove to. Four boats were 
lowered, which came pulling towards us. 

‘ ‘ By this time the water was almost up 
to the lower deck. Jack and I stood ready 
to spring on board the first boat which 
came up. The brave crew came on, and 
were in time to haul the greater number 
of the Chinamen on board before the junk 
sunk beneath then feet. Several went 
down in her, too much knocked up to exert 
themselves. With us and those saved the 
boats returned on board. We found that 
we had been picked up by the Helen, 
whaler. She had been cruising off the 
coast of Japan, ; and was going to Macao 
for fresh provisions. As she was short of 
hands Jack and I at once entered on board 
her. Having landed the unfortunate China¬ 
men and taken in the stores we wanted, 
we stood away into the Pacific. We found 
ourselves among a somewhat rough lot, but 
we were better off than we had been as 
slaves, though Jack and I agreed that we 
would much rather serve on board a man- 
o’-vvar. We had been cruising for some 
time, and had caught and stowed away 
about a dozen whales or more, when one 
night there was a cry of ‘ Breakers ahead! ’ 

“ The captain, who was on deck in a mo¬ 
ment, gave the order to put up the helm and 
veer ship, but before she could be got round 
she struck heavily. We sounded round 
her and found the water deep on the star¬ 
board side. But all our efforts proving 
useless, the order was given to lower the 
boats. We had five fit for service, and they 
were got safely into the water. J ack went 
in one of them, I in another. We were 
ordered to keep off at a safe distance from 
the ship till daylight. When morning 
broke we found that the ship was a com¬ 
plete wreck, and that there was no chance 
of saving her. The captain then ordered 
the boats to come alongside one at a time 
and embark the rest of the crew, with such 
provisions as could be collected. *We now 
saw land away to the nor’ard, and, having 
leftrtlie ship, pulled towards it.. Our great 
want was water, and to obtain it the cap¬ 
tain divided us into two parties to look 
into any bays we might discover and try 
and find a spring. I was in the second 
mate’s boat. We were just pulling into a 
bay, when a dozen canoes full of black 
savages, with bows and spears, darted out 
and made chase after us, so we pulled 
away out to sea. What had become of the 
other boats we could not tell. Your brother 
Jack had gone in the captain’s, and that 
was the last I saw of him.” 

“ Do you think they could have escaped 
from the savages P ” I asked, anxiously. 

“I have no reason to suppose they 
didn’t, just as w r e managed to escape,” 
answered Miles, “ but we didn’t catch sight 
of them again. We had sails in our boat, 
and plenty of provisions, and the mate told 
us he intended to steer for the Sandwich 
Islands, the nearest civilised place he knew 
of, but that it was a long way off, and we 
should be a long time about it. He might 
have been right, but we were still many 
days’ sail from it when we ran short of 
provisions and drank up all our water. I 
believe that w r e should have died if we 
hadn’t fallen in w T ith another whaler, which 
picked us up. I entered on board her, as 
did some of the men, but the mate and 
others preferred landing at Honolulu. I 


served on board her for some time. We- 
had gone southward, having got a full, 
ship, when we struck on a coral reef. 
Though we did all we could to keep her 
afloat, she went down with all hands, ex¬ 
cept the black and me, and we managed 
to get ashore on Bobinson Crusoe’s Island, 
from which you took us off.” 

“ But.can’t you give me any idea as to 
what has become of Jack?” I again asked. 

“Not more than I have told you,” 
answered Miles; “ but my idea is that some- 
if not all the boats got off, though in what 
direction they steered I’ve no notion.” 

I was prevented from talking more on 
the subject just then by being summoned 
on deck, and when I told Jim he repeated 
what he had before said, 

“ We’ll find him; Peter. We’ll find him.”' 

(To be continued.) 

THE^oTgAP™: 

A TALE OF ADYENTUEE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THROUGH THE FOREST. 

.iiTXioUGH there was no* 
obvious cause for 
apprehension, it 
cannot be denied, 
that it was with 
a certain degree- 
of foreboding 
that Dick Sands 
first entered that 
dense forest, 
through which 
for the next ten days 
they were all to wend their toilsome way. 

Mrs. Weldon, on the contrary, was full of' 
confidence and hope. A woman and a 
mother, she might have been expected to 
be conscious of anxiety at the peril to which 
she might be exposing herself and her child; 
and doubtless she would have been sensible- 
of alarm if her mind had not been fully 



satisfied upon two points; first, that the- 
portion of the pampas they were about to 
traverse was little infested either by natives 
or by dangerous beasts; and secondly, that 
she was under the protection of a guide- 
so trustworthy as she believed Harris to be.. 

The entrance to the forest was hardly 
more than three hundred paces up the river. 
An order of march had been arranged 
which was to be observed as closely as pos¬ 
sible throughout the journey. At the head, 
of the troop were Harris and Dick Sands, 
one armed with his long gun, the other' 
with his Bemington; next came Bat and; 
Austin, each carrying a gun and a cutlass, 
then Mrs. Weldon and Jack, on horseback, 
closely followed by Tom and old Nan, while- 
Actmon with the fourth Bemington, and 
Hercules with a huge hatchet in his waist- 
belt, brought up the rear. Dingo had no- 
especial place in the procession, but wan¬ 
dered to and fro at his pleasure. -Ever since 
he had been cast ashore Dick had noticed 
a remarkable change in the dog’s behaviour; 
the animal was in a constant state of agita¬ 
tion, always apparently on the search for 
some lost scent, and repeatedly giving vent 
to a low growl. 

As for Cousin Benedict, his movements 
were permitted to be nearly as erratic as 
Dingo’s; nothing but a leading-string; 
could possibly have kept him in the ranks. 

• With his tin box under his arm, and his 
butterfly net in his hand, and his huge- 
magnifying-glass suspended from his neck, 
he would be sometimes far ahead, some¬ 
times a long way behind, and at the risk of: 
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being attacked by some venomous snake, 
would make frantic dasbes into the tall 


fact, little more than the track of animals, ascended nearly to the zenith, and its rays, 


and progress aloDg it was necessarily very 


slow; indeed it seemed impossible, at the 
rate they started, to accomplish more than 


“The way across the forest could scarcely be called a path.” 

grass whenever he espied some attractive 
orthoptcra or other insect which he thought 
might be honoured by a place in his collec¬ 
tion. 

In one hour after starting Mrs. Weldon 
had called to him a dozen times without 
the slightest effect. At last she told him 
seriously that if he would not give up 
ohasing the insects at a distance, she should 
be obliged to take possession of his tin box. 

“ Take away my box ! ” he cried, with as 
much horror as if she had threatened to 
tear out his vitals. 

“ Yes, your box and your net too ! ” 

My box and my net ! but surely not my 
Spectacles ! ” almost shrieked the excited 
entomologist. 

“Yes, and your spectacles as well!” 
added Mrs. Weldon, mercilessly; “I am 
glad you have reminded me of another 
means of reducing you to obedience ! ” 

The triple penalty of which he was thus 
warned had the effect of keeping him from 
wandering away for the best part of the next 
hour, but he was soon once more missing 
from the ranks; he was manifestly incor¬ 
rigible*; the deprivation of box, net, and 
spectacles would, it was acknowledged, be 
utterly without avail to prevent him from 
rambling. Accordingly it was thought 
better to let him have his own way, 
especially as Hercules volunteered to keep 
his eye upon him, and to endeavour to 
guard the worthy naturalist as carefully as 
he would himself protect some precious 
specimen of a lepidoptera. Further anxiety 
on his account was thus put to rest. 

In spite of Harris’s confident assertion 
that they were little likely to be molested 
by any of the nomad Indians, the whole 
company rejoiced in feeling that they were 
well armed, and they resolved to keep in a 
compact body. The way across the forest 
could scarcely be called a path ; it was, in 


descending almost perpendicularly, caused 
a degree of heat which, as Harris pointed 
out, would have been unendurable upon 
the open plain, but was here pleasantly 
tempered by the shelter of the foliage. 

Most of the trees were quite strange to 
them. To a^i cxpeiienced eye they were 
such as were remarkable more for their 
character than for their size. Here, on one 
side, was the bauhinia, or mountain ebony; 
there, on the other, the molompi, or ptero- 
carpus, its trunk exuding large quantities 
of resin,, and of vhich the strong light 
wood makes excellent oars or paddles; 
farther on were fustics, heavily charged 
with colouring matter, and guaiacums, 
twelve feet in diameter, surpassing the 
ordinary kind in magnitude, yet far inferior 
in quality, 

Dick Sands kept perpetually asking 
Harris to tell him the names of all these 
trees and plants. 

“Have you never been on the coast of 
South America before?” replied Harris, 
without giving the explicit information 
that was sought. 

“Never,” said Dick; “never before. 
Nor do I recollect ever having seen any one 
who has.” 

“But surely you have explored the 
coasts of Columbia or Patagonia ? ” Hams 
continued. 

Dick avowed that he had never had the 
chance. 

“ But has Mrs. Weldon never visited 
these parts ? Our countrymen, I know, 
are great travellers.” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Weldon; “my 
husband’s business called him occasionally 
to New Zealand, but I have accompanied 
him nowhere else. With this part of Lower 
Bolivia we are totally unacquainted.” 


Occasionally the soil became marshy.” 


five or six miles in the course of twelve 
hours. 

The weather was beautifully fine; the sun 


“ Then, madam, I can only assure you 
that you will see a most remarkable country,* 
in every way a very striking contrast to 
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the regions of Peru, Brazil, and the Argen¬ 
tine republic. Its animal and vegetable 
products would fill a naturalist with un¬ 
bounded wonder. May I not declare it a 
lucky chance that has brought you here ? ” 

“ Do not say chance, Mr. Harris, if you 
please.” 

“ Well, then, madam, Providence, if you 
prefer it,” said Harris, with the air of a man 
incapable of recognising the distinction. 


After finding that there was no one 
amongst them who was acquainted in any 
way with the country through which they 
were travelling, Harris seemed to exhibit 
an evident pleasure in pointing out and 
describing by name the various wonders of 
the forest. Had Cousin Benedict’s attain¬ 
ments included a knowledge of botany he 
would have found himself in a fine field for 
researches, and might perchance have dis¬ 


covered novelties to which his own name 
could be appended in the catalogues of 
science. But he was no botanist; in fact, 
as a rule, he held all blossoms in aversion, 
on the ground that they entrapped insects 
into their corollae, and poisoned them 
sometimes with venomous juices. New 
and rare insects, however, seemed here¬ 
abouts to be wanting. 

{To be continued.) 



EAGLEY HALL. 

A BOARDING-SCHOOL STORY. 



indly reader, 
think not too 
hardly of me, 
as I tell an ex¬ 
citing story of 
m y early 
school-days. 

Years have 
rolled by since 
then, and I 
have now a 
large school of 
my own, the 
boys of every 
form of which 
would seem 
never to tire of 
studying the 


delightful pages of their Bov's Own Paper. 
But this is a digression. 

Bagley Hall was pleasantly situated not fifty 
miles from Oxford. It was a veritable hall, 
standing in a good park, having a lodge on the 
main road, and a fine winding avenue and 


shrubbery leading to another road. There was 
a good pond, an excellent garden, a noisy 
rookery, stabling for several horses, a coach¬ 
house, and other attractions. 

The original owner of this fine property had 
come to grief through unfortunate speculations, 
and when 1 became acquainted with the mansion 
it was occupied by Dr. Bent, head master ol 
Bagley Hall School. 

The doctor was not a learned man, and I 
think his title was conferred upon him by the 
courtesy of his friends, among whom he reckoned 
my father. 

At the tender age of half-past nine I was 
deported to Bagley Hall in a fly, accompanied 
by my mother and two sisters. Considering the 
tears that flowed, a mourning coach would have 
been a more suitable conveyance. Of course I 
should not have cried had not the others com¬ 
menced with such unusual energy. 

Arrived, we were received in a very spacious 
drawing-room by Mrs. Doctor Bent (that was 
the style and title she preferred), and although 
she was a lady of very aristocratic proclivities 
she imprinted a kiss on my forehead, mottled 
though it was with crying. This was a crumb 
of comfort, and before* long I was consigned to 
the care of Fred Kendall (a youth not unknown 


to me), who showed me all over the place. I. 
liked it much, especially the fine trees, which I 
longed to climb, and the cellars, where we 
could have robberS* caves, smugglers’ retreats, 
and all such ravishing amusements. 

I have said that Dr. Bent and my father were 
friends. Owing to this, and to my being an 
only son, and therefore, of course, “ delicate,” 
I had special privileges, among which was the 
liberty of going at eleven o’clock to the sanctum 
of Miss Lance, the housekeeper, where, perched 
in the ample window-seat, 1 leisurely munched 
a huge slice of old-fashioned seed-cake, and 
viewed the landscape o’er. One youth, Tomkins, 
was well known to me. He belonged to an old 
family remarkable for their pride, and I suppose 
that was why he was a parlour-boarder, and had 
as much liberty as if he were at home. Tom¬ 
kins rather liked me, and did a little patron¬ 
ising. 

One day he was oil-painting in his room, and 
allowed me to be present and to meddle with 
his colours, which were powders in boxes. I 
chanced, in tiying some on my hand, to pro¬ 
duce what looked like a bruise. I showed it to 
Tomkins, and he shortly conceived the idea of 
painting me a black eye in dry colours. I was- 
nothing loth, and very soon my left eye .was- 
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artistically tinted with indigo, yellow, and 
yellowish-green. It looked as if I had had a 
tremendous blow. Thus we amused ourselves 
until the hell rang for school, and then the 
•artist thought it would add to the fun if I 
appeared with my black eye in the schoolroom. 

JVIy apparent; calamity did not excite so much 
attention as I had expected, until the doctor 
sailed in. His eye met mine. He called me 
to his desk, looked very grave, and wanted to 
know with whom I had been fighting. I was 
silent. He did not seem angry with me or 
peremptory, but to be grieved that one so young 
should receive such punishment, and that I, the 
only son of my mother, should have been so 
roughly handled. He reiterated his inquiries, 
.and tried to persuade me to divulge the battle, 
but I was still silent, and looked every inch a 
martyr. All the boys were now on the qui vive. 
Questions flew about, and the bigger boys, fear¬ 
ing that the whole school would be punished, 
were issuing their orders broadcast for the cul¬ 
prit who had dealt the blow to confess. Terrible 
doom was threatened in default of obedience. 
In vain ; no one even looked guilty. 

What with the doctor’s comments and in¬ 
quiries, and the buzz of the boys trying to get a 
clue, there was a considerable hubbub, and I 
began to think I had gone far enough, and that 
the joke might turn out no joke for me. I 
looked up in the doctor’s face with a somewhat 
wicked twinkle in the only eye that had any 
expression, and said, “ Please, sir—In¬ 
stantly he held up his hand for silence. Some 
boys near said, “Hush ! hush ! ” and very soon 
there was a dead silence. “ Well, Collins, who 
■did it ? ” he asked. 

In a demure, but distinct voice, I said, 
61 Please, sir, Tomkins painted it ! ” 

For a moment the boys stared, and then there 
was a burst of merriment, all the merrier as 
they no longer feared for themselves. * The 
doctor took longer to relax, but, fortunately, he 
too smiled, and after giving me a short lecture 
on the impropriety of such tricks, he waved me 
away to my accustomed obscurit}^. 

The fish-pond I have named was situated in a 
hollow about six hundred yards from the Hall, 
and was about two hundred yards long and 
nearly as broad, with an island in the middle. 
It was out of bounds, but that made no great 
difference, as in those days “ playground duty” 
was hardly thought of, and so long as we did not 
do anything very alarming, we were left pretty 
much to our own devices -during play hours at 
Bagley Hall. 

The first winter I was there a good frost 
covered the pond, with ice, and we prospected it 
pretty frequently to see if it would bear. At 
.length the seniors decided that we might go 
the next morning if no one took it into his 
head to prevent us. 

> Next morning Dr. Bent went off to the town 
directly after breakfast, and we scurried off to 
the pond. We had had. about twenty minutes’ 
•enjoyment, when, standing near the island, I 
heard a sudden crash and a plunge. I turned 
round and saw a hole in the ice, and soon after¬ 
wards a pair of hands appeared, clutched the 
ice, and then came up the head of my particular 
friend, Charles Pardey. His face was ghastly 
white, but somewhat blue under the eyes and 
.about the lips. He stared wildly around, saw 
me, and seemed to implore my aid. He gasped 
fearfully, and made a desperate attempt to get 
on the ice, but failed. For a moment I was 
paralysed ; then I instinctively moved towards 
him, and 1 believe I should have gone right 
up to him in my excitement, had notthe strong 
hand of Murch, the captain of the school, unex¬ 
pectedly seized me and sent me spinning in the 
opposite direction. 

By this time f ‘A fellow in!” was echoing 
from mouth to mouth, and the boys began to 
flock to the spot. Murch had cut off his skates 
in a twinkle, and was transformed for the nonce 
into a Skobeloff. He gave his orders with such 
decision, rapidity, and clearness, that he was 
instantly and cleverly obeyed. He ranged the 
likeliest boys in a double extended line towards 
the shore, scattering the others like chaff. Then, 
taking a long willow branch that he had caused 


to be fetched, he lay flat on the ice, slid towards 
the hole, still shouting his orders, placed the 
bough over Pardey (whose hopes had been kept 
alive by the active measures taken for his 
rescue), and told him to grasp it firmly and to 
kick out behind. Pardey seized it with despe¬ 
ration. To Murch’s legs clung his trusty friends 
Keen and Mott, one to each leg, lying flat on 
the ice. Others had hold of their legs in simi¬ 
lar manner, and then there were two to each 
leg. These last were standing up, with others 
near, to assist if necessary. 

“ Haul away ! ” shouted Murch. 

Those lying flat held on grimly, and tried to 
curve themselves up like caterpillars. 

With a long steady pull out came poor 
Pardey, and there he lay like an exhausted 
seal. 

“Let go ! ” said Murch ; and sliding ahead, 
he seized Pardey’s hand, while his henchmen 
jumped up, grasped his legs, and drew both 
him and Pardey at a good speed to the shore, 
where there were plenty of willing hands to 
carry the dripping hero to the house. 

Murch knew the difficulties were not yet 
ended. He ordered the others to play in the 
playground, and to play with a will, lest the 
master should get wind of what had happened, 
while he and his two comrades hoisted Pardey 
up into the housekeeper’s room. The amount 
of friction the patient endured was enough to 
set him in a blaze had lie had much phosphorus 
in his composition. The bell rang, and he was 
left to the care of Miss Lance, while I was 
ordered to be quick at lunch-time and bring 
down a full report of progress up there. After 
school Murch entered into long and eager argu¬ 
mentations with Miss Lance, to prove to her 
that she need say nothing about the adventure, 
especially as Pardey was as right as a ninepin. 
He pledged his word that we should not go on 
the ice again without the most definite leave 
from the doctor ; and she consented, as his 
word was known to be good. 

But now comes, perhaps, the most important 
episode in my school life. Soon after my arri¬ 
val at Bagley Hall I was considerably sold. 
Dr. Bent’s desk, a tall -wooden quadruped, was 
placed on a small platform some three feet 
high. There the doctor used to stand when 
hearing lessons. The “teaching” in those 
days consisted almost entirely in hearing lessons 
repeated memoriter. The doctor was very well 
placed for commanding a full view of the school, 
but he was perched up too high to see very well 
what the class immediately around him -were 
about, especially as he naturally kept his eye 
on the book to check the repetition. “Under 
the lamp is the darkest place, ” says the pro¬ 
verb ; and certain it was that there was often a 
good deal of prompting, conversation, and quiet 
trifling going on in his classes. 

One fine day I was standing in class at 
this memorable desk, and, as I was so young 
and not a good hand at repeating things by 
rote, I was at the bottom of the class, and 
almost behind the doctor. Barker stood next 
to me, and he began to unfold to me some very 
startling revelations respecting Dr. Bent. I 
need hardly sav that he drew upon his imagina¬ 
tion for his facts. Among other things he 
gravely propounded the singular theory that 
the doctor actually had a cork leg, the one 
nearest to us. 

This I took leave to doubt, urging that he 
did not limp at all ; but this argument was 
reduced to the cocked-hat form- by the sugges¬ 
tion that he went up to London on purpose to 
have it fitted on by the best makers, and that 
it cost a fabulous sum. I then objected that, 
as my father was intimate with our preceptor, 

I should have heard of this cork leg before. 

“ Nonsense,” he said ; “how green you are ! 
Do you think your father would tell of his 
friend’s cork leg ? Enemies might do so, but 
friends never.” 

This consideration staggered me, but I was 
still incredulous. Barker then sketched out 
what to me seemed a very likely tale as to how 
the cork leg became necessary. First of all, 
the dear old man had chilblains badly, which 
he neglected. Being of a benevolent disposi¬ 


tion, he went one severe night to the small 
village near to see a poor man who was taken 
suddenly and dangerously ill, and when friends 
did not know what else to do except to send up 
to the Hall. The doctor’s boots were soaked 
through with the snow, and he had them on all 
that night as he watched beside the dying man. 
The next day fearful pains invaded the right 
leg, and unfortunately the medical man treated 
•the case improperly. An eminent surgeon was 
called in from Oxford, and he declared ampu¬ 
tation necessaiy, as mortification had set in. 

These details had a great effect upon me, and 
Barker, seeing his advantage, maliciously said, 

“We often stick pins in it, and lie* never 
knows.” 

I replied that I should be convinced if I saw 
a pin stuck in. He at once said he would do it 
with pleasure, and fumbling at his jacket- 
corner produced a pin which, as I afterwards 
recollected, he held so that I saw- only the 
head. This he pretended to thrust into the 
calf of the doctor’s leg, and sure enough there 
was the head sticking out of the trousers. 
Gentle reader, can you guess how it was done ? 
If you can’t, don’t crow over me too much that 
I fell into the trap. It was a bent pin. 

I now hauled down the flag of disbelief, and 
needed no great amount of persuasion to try the 
experiment myself. The doctor’s trousers 
fitted pretty tight to the calf, and were withal 
rather short. A good strong pin was produced, 

“Now, Collins, ram it in well; the cork is 
rather tough, ” said Barker, as he offered me the 
pin. I took the fatal -weapon, and, not caring 
to do things by halves, boldly drove it into the 
bulging calf. 

Cork ! I could have screamed—as the doctor 
nearly did. The perpendicular bound he made, 
sending the book flying from his hand, 
was something portentous, and betokened a leg 
of india-rubber rather than of cork. He seemed 
to me to be a long time in the air, but he came 
down at last, and then turned “to the. right 
face” with amazing agility. Hardly able to 
restrain himself from rubbing his “cork,” he 
turned a flushed face and angry look upon me 
and my comrade. My face was flushed too, and 
one could read there amazement, horror, and 
guilt. 

“Collins ! ” exclaimed the doctor, staring at 
me as if I had stolen the moon or extinguished 
the sun ; “ Collins ! was that you ? ” 

But my tongue refused to act. I wished that 
at least one part of my person -was formed of 
cork, for I expected a tremendous .thrashing. 

I put up my little hands as if to implore mercy, 
and if the -worthy man read my eyes aright, 
fixed as they were on his, he saw that I was 
innocent of evil intentions. He now looked 
down at his leg, saw the pin still in the trousers, 
and withdrawing it said, calmly—so calmly 
that I was both astonished and reassured, 

“Collins, my dear, why did you stick that 
pin in my leg ? ” 

The words < ‘ my dear ” he sometimes ad¬ 
dressed to me, and they gave me immense 
comfort now. I felt I must tell him the truth, 
but then how about Barker ? Should I not be 
a sneak ? Ah me ! what a bugbear that word 
sneak is ! True, a sneak is a despicable 
character, but j T our schoolboy commonly per¬ 
verts the word to mean any one who tells the 
master what some boy does not wish the master 
to know. Now, he who tells tales to curry 
favour, to gratify revenge, to satisfy some mean 
desire or other, to defend himself from small 
annoyances that he should put up with or 
remove by other means, is a sneak; but he 
who, on the contrary, has no such motives, and, 
when questioned by those who have a right to 
know, tells the simple truth, refusing to shield 
the wrong-doer by prevarication, or by silence, 
is not a sneak, and never will be. Of course 
the perverted definition is very convenient for 
bullies and evil-doers in general. 

But to return to our muttons, as the 
French say, or rather to our calves. I 
wavered amid the silent expectation of the 
school, and then I thought I had no right 
to further annoy the doctor by stubborn 
silence, nor did I see that Barker deserved to be 
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former are flat and diverge from its hexagonal 
base upwards to a point in the axis of the glass 
forming an isosceles triangle. To complete the 
change the various parts required for the trans- 
formati®n must be introduced into the border of 
the picture, and when the glass is riglitly 
adjusted the angular sides each take in a portion 
of this and present them to the eye, joined, as a 
monkey, while the figure of the man in the 
centre of the drawing is invisible. 


BLACK JOKES. 

“ Massa, one 1 ob your oxen’s dead—todder 
too ; ’fraid to tell you ob ’em bof at once; 
’fraid you couldn’t bore it. ” 

64 Cuff, jmu see dem two ladies ob colour, 
cross de street dare ?” “ Yes, I see, Pompey.” 

“Well, don’t dey look ’mazing like one 
another ! ” “ Dat berry true ; I gibbs you 

credit for your nice demonstration ; dey do 
’mazingly ’zemble one anoder, ’specially de one 
on dis side.” 


A quaint old gentleman, of an active stirring 
disposition, had a man at work in his garden, 
who was quite the reverse. “Jones,” said he, 
“ did you ever see a snail ? ” “ Certainly,” 

responded Jones. “Then,” said the old man, 
“you must have met him, for you never could 
overtake him! ” 



An Ice Regatta. 


On page 228 we fully described the way to make and sail an ice-boat, and our readers may be glad therefore to see, before the winter has quite 
•passed, a picture of one of the exciting regattas now frequently taking place at Albany, on the Hudson River. Most exhilarating and capital sport 
this is, as may be well imagined from our artist’s sketch. 


shielded by fibs, so I said, “ Please, sir, Barker 
told me you had. a cork leg.” This announce¬ 
ment was too much for the gravity of the spec¬ 
tators, but they did not add insult to injury by 
'Open tittering. 

Myself and Barker were ordered to attend in 
'the study after school, where Barker got a 
■severe lecture on practical joking, and some¬ 
thing to fix the lecture in his memory, while 
I had some fatherly advice respecting the folly 
of credulity and the necessity of much greater 
caution in carrying out my experiments. 



ODDS AND ENDS. 


The Optical Paradox. 

This ingenious contrivance by which a man 
may be changed into what some declare is his 
progenitor—a monkey—produces magical effects. 

It is a box with three sides, and into this the 
drawings (a) slide. At one side of the box 
is a pillar (b), to hold a horizontal bar 
(c), and at D is a glass placed exactly 



over the centre of the picture. The curious 
change is obtained partly by the aid of the glass 
and partly b} 7 the picture. The sides of the 


Corrcriponbenct. 


C£ Agrippa” (York).—When your letter, dated Decem¬ 
ber 15th, readied us, the numbers of the paper were 
printed up to January 17th. You will readily see, 
therefore, that it would have been impossible to give 
the articles you wished for before Christmas, had 
your request not been anticipated by us. The 
“spectre" and “chemistry" articles, added to the 
“Ghosts of Holly Court," have probably, however, 
furnished you and your friends with all you desired. 
It is impossible for correspondents to receive answers 
under four or five weeks, and even then they are 
taken in rotation, for we can hardly afford more 
space than we now give to this department. 

• Aeronautus.—You will find that two of the subjects 
\ have been treated since you wrote your letter : and 
\ even balloons have not been overlooked, as you will 
\see by reference to the last volume. 


Constant Subscriber. —We print ‘Z00,000 weekly, and 
nearly every copy has probably two or three readers. 
Every boy as he peruses his paper may therefore feel 
pretty sure that at the same moment a very large 
proportion of the boys of Great Britain are similarly 
engaged. 

H. F. (Chatham.)—No ; that would be an advertise¬ 
ment, and we .cannot undertake to insert these for 
readers. 

Don Quixote (Bolton).—We will not forget your 
request if the opportunity should occur. 

“Authority" (Lichfield).—It is quite impossible to 
answer such a. question definitely. Most periodi¬ 
cals of any standing pay for accepted contribu¬ 
tions, but the terms necessarily vary according to 
the nature of the literary wares, the popular reputa¬ 
tion of the writer, etc. 

Herbert (Chislehurst).—Our paper is written for boys, 
but the stories are not written 6i/ boys. You must 
find more suitable employment for your time. 


Inquirer (Duke Street).—There are many similar 
inquiries as to handwriting. It does not matter 
what ioc think; at the place where you are applying 
for employment your writing will be judged. 

C. G. and Others.—We cannot undertake to name 
stamps. Those enclosed by C. G. are among the 
most common American stamps, corresponding with 
our penny and halfpenny stamps. 

E. D. M. (Kensal Green.)—It is decidedly against the 
regulations to use a private key to open the doors. 
Your other questions we have submitted to the Rev. 
J. G. Wood. 

Leonidas and Others.—Thanks for your letter. Jules 
Verne’s Story is published in our columns by special 
arrangement, as being one of the best things he has 
written for boys. 

A. H. IV. (Bristol.)—It is the metallic potassium that 
ignites when placed upon water. The cyanide, 
bromide, and other salts of potassium, cause no 
combustion, though they may he deleterious in 
other ways. 
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Ba-ther sing this chee - ry song— Let it pass! Let it pass! 
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-A.Z?. Repeat the last four bars on Pianoforte as Symphony between the verses . 


Strife corrodes the purest mind; 
Let it pass! 

As the unregarded wind, 

Let it pass! 

Any vulgar souls that live, 

May condemn without reprieve : 
’Tis the noble who forgive 

Let it pass ! Let it pass ! 


Echo not an angry word; 

Let it pass! 

Think how often you have erred, 

Let it pass! 

Since our joys must pass away 
Like the dewdrops on the spray, 
"Wherefore should our sorrows stay ? 
Let it pass ! Let it pass! 


If for good you’ve taken ill; 

Let it pass! 

Oh, be kind and gentle still! 

Let it pass ! 

Time at last makes all things straight; 
Let us not resent but wait, 

And our triumph shall be great; 

Let it pass ! Let it pass l 


Bid your anger to depart ; 

Let it pass ! 

Lay those homely words to heart l 
“ Let it pass ! ” 

Follow not the giddy throng; 
Better to be wronged than wrong; 
Therefore sing the cheery song— 
Let it pass ! Let it pass ! 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 

A TALE OF THE EED EIVER FLOOD. 


By B. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “The Lifeboat“Post Haste,” etc. 

CHAPTER XXT.—RETURN OF THE LOST ONE. 

I T chanced that, on the morning of the 
arrival of Victor and his comrades at 
the margin of the flood, Peegwish went 
a-fishing. 

That astute Indian was fond of fishing. 
It suited his tastes and habits; it was an 
art which was admirably adapted to his 
tendencies. Peeg wish was naturally as 
well as by training lazy, and what could 
be more congenial to a lazy man than a 
“ gentle art” which involved nothing 
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more tlian sitting on a river bank smoking 
a pipe and awaiting a bite? It bad a 
spice of intellectuality about it too, for 
did it not foster a spirit of meditation, 
contemplation, and even of philosophical 
speculation — when he chanced to be 
awake P Moreover, it saved him from 
harder labour, and shut the mouths of 
those ill-natured people who objected to 
drones and had a tendency to reproach 
them, for was he not assiduously procuring 
for men and women a portion of that 
nourishment without which labour would 
be impossible ? 

The peculiar action of the flood had 
favoured Peegwish in regard to his beloved 
art, for, whereas in former days he was 
obliged to get up from his lair and go 
down to the river bank to fish, n&w he had 
nothing more to do than open the window 
and cast out his line, and Wildcat was 
close at hand to fetch him a light when his 
pipe chanced to go out, which it frequently 
did, for the red old savage slept much. 
When, therefore, we say that Peegwish 
went a-fishing, it must be understood that 
he merely left his seat by the stove in the 
upper room at Willow Creek and opened 
the window. 

Wildcat was as fond of fishing as her 
brother, but there were a few difficulties 
in her way which did not exist in his. 
Water had to be drawn, wood to be 
chopped, moccasins and leggings and coats 
to be made, as well as meals to be cooked. 
She was, therefore, compelled to fish in 
moderation. 

“ Bring a light,” said Peegwish, in that 
tone of mild entreaty with which he was 
wont to make his wants known. 

There being no one else in the room at 
the moment, Wildcat obeyed. 

Peegwish looked into the room for a 
moment, and extended his left hand for 
the piece of lighted stick ; with his right 
hand he held his line. Suddenly that 
hand received an amazing tug. Peegwish 
unintentionally scattered the firebrand, 
dropped his pipe from his lips, and uttered 
a shout, while with both hands he held on 
to the jerking line. 

One of Mr. Bavenshaw’s largest pigs had 
been swept out of the outhouse lofts. 
Struggling with the stream, he passed 
under the window of the storeroom, and 
capie across the line of Peegwish with his 
tail. Every one must be familiar with the 
tendency of tails in general to shut down 
when touched. The unfortunate pig obey¬ 
ed the natural law, and the line continued 
to slip mi til the hook was reached, when, 
of course, the natural result followed. 
There could be no hope of escape, for the 
tail was remarkably tough and the line 
strong. Peegwish held on stoutly. Wild¬ 
cat lent her aid. The jerking on the tail 
depressed the snout of the pig, whose 
shrieks, being thus varied by intermittent 
gurgles,rendered the noise more appalling, 
and quickly drew the whole household to 
the window. 

Unfortunately there were none there but 
women — Mr. Bavenshaw and the other 
men being still absent with the boat. The 
canoe had also been sent off that morning 
for a load of firewood, so that the only 
way of relieving the pig was to haul him 
m at the window. But he was too heavy 
■'' 8e thus treated, and as Peegwish did 
rot wish to break his line and lose his 
hook he could only hold on in despair, 
while Elsie and Cora, with their mother 
■^ n d Wildcat, stood by helpless and horri¬ 
fied, yet amused, by the novelty of the 
situation and the frightful noise 


While this scene was being enacted at 
Willow Creek, Victor, with the recovered 
Tony and the rest of them, were drawing 
quickly near. 

Deeply though the hearts of most of 
these wanderers were filled with anxious 
fears, they could not help being impressed 
with the scenes of desolation—deserted 
and submerged homesteads, wreck and 
ruin—through which they passed. At one 
moment the two canoes were skimming 
over the waters of a boundless lake; at 
another they were winding out and in 
among the trees of a submerged bit of 
woodland. Presently they found them¬ 
selves among house tops, and had to proceed 
cautiously for fear of sunken fences, and 
then out they swept again over the wide 
sheet of water, where the once familiar 
prairie lay many feet below. 

The maple-trees were by that time in full 
leaf, and the rich green verdure of bush 
and tree was bursting out on all sides, 
when not submerged. Swallows slammed 
about in hundreds, dipping the tips of 
their blue wings in the flood, as though to 
test its reality, while flocks of little yellow 
birds—like canaries, but rather larger, with 
more black on their wings—flitted from 
bush to tree or from isle to isle. The 
month of May in those regions is styled 
the “ flower month,” and June the “heart- 
berry month,” but flowers and heart-berries 
were alike drowned out that year in Bed 
Biver of the North, and none of the 
wonted perfumes of the season regaled the 
noses of our voyagers as they returned 
home. 

“There they are at last,” exclaimed 
Victor, with sparkling eyes, ‘ ‘ the elms on 
the knoll. D’ye see them, Tony ? I do 
believe I see the smoking box. But for 
the bushes we might see the chimneys of 
Willow Creek.” 

Tony’s excitement was great, but the 
effect of his late training was seen in the 
suppression of all feeling, save that which 
escaped through the eyes. Paint and 
charcoal concealed the flush on his cheeks 
effectually. 

“ Tonyquat sees,” he replied. 

Victor received this with a loud laugh, 
but Tony, although annoyed, did not lose 
his dignity, which the red man in the stern 
of the canoe observed with a look of piide 
and satisfaction. 

Michel Bollin, in the other canoe, close 
alongside, was observed to hold up his hand. 

“ Hush ! ” he said, turning his head as if 
to listen. “I do hear someting—some- 
ting not meloderous.” 

“Is it melliferous, then?” asked Vic, 
with a smile. 

But Bollin made no reply. He was far 
from jesting, poor fellow, at that moment. 
The thought of his old mother and grand¬ 
father, and fears as to their fate, weighed 
heavily on his heart, and took all the fun 
out of him. 

“ It sounds like pigs,” said Ian. 

“ Oui. Dey be killin’ porkers,” said 
Bollin, with a nod, as he dipped his paddle 
again and pushed on. 

As they drew near the excitement of the 
voyagers increased, so did their surprise at 
the prolonged and furious shrieking. 
Gradually the vigour of their strokes 
increased, until they advanced at racing 
speed. Finally, they swept round the 
corner of the old house at Willow Creek, 
and burst upon the gaze of its inhabitants, 
while Peegwish and the pig were at the 
height of their struggles. 

Mrs. Bavenshaw chanced to be the first 
to observe them. 


“ Ian Macdonald ! ” she shouted, for his 
form in the bows of the leading canoe was 
the most conspicuous. 

“Victor!” cried the sisters, with a 
scream that quite eclipsed the pig. 

They rushed to another window, under 
which the canoes were pulled up. 

“Oh! Victor, Victor,” cried Mrs. Ba¬ 
venshaw, with a deadly faintness at her 
heart; “ you haven’t found—” 

“Mother!” cried Tony, casting off his 
Indian reserve, and starting up with a 
hysterical shout, “Mother! ” 

“Tony!” exclaimed everybody in the 
same breath—for they all knew his voice, 
though they did not believe their eyes. 

It was only four feet or so from the 
canoe to the window. Mrs. Bavenshaw 
leaned over and seized Tony’s uplifted 
hands. Elsie and Cora lent assistance. 
A light vault, and Tony went in at the 
window, from which immediately issued 
half-stifled cries of joy. At that moment 
Peegwish uttered a terrible roar, as he fell 
back into the room with the broken line in 
his hand, accidentally driving Wildcat 
into a corner. A last supreme effort had 
been made by the pig. He had broken the 
hook, and went off with a final shriek of 
triumph. 

Thus, amid an appropriate whirlwind of 
confusion, noise, and disaster, was the 
long-lost Tony restored to his mother’s 
arms! 

Seated calmly in the stem of his canoe, 
Petawanaquat observed the scene with a 
look of profound gravity. His revenge 
was complete! He had returned to his 
enemy the boy of whom he had become so 
fond that he felt as though Tony really 
were his own son. He had bowed his head 
to the dictates of an enlightened con¬ 
science. He had returned good for evil. 
A certain feeling of deep happiness per¬ 
vaded the red man’s heart, but it was 
accompanied, nevertheless, by a vague 
sense of bereavement and sadness which he 
could not shake off just then. 

Quite as calmly and as gravely sat Ian 
Macdonald. His eyes once more beheld 
Elsie, the angel of his dreams, but he had 
no right to look upon her now with the 
old feelings. Her troth was plighted to 
Lambert. It might be that they were 
already married! though he coidd not 
bring himself to believe that; besides, he 
argued, hoping against hope, if such were 
the case, Elsie would not be living with 
her father’s family. No, she was not yet 
married, he felt sure of that; but what 
mattered it ? A girl whose heart was true 
as steel could never be won from the man 
to whom she had freely given herself. 
No, there was no hope ; and poor Ian sat 
there in silent despair, with no sign, how¬ 
ever, of the bitter thoughts within on his 
grave, thoughtful countenance. 

Not less gravely sat Michel Bollin in the 
stem of his canoe. No sense of the ludi¬ 
crous was left in his anxious brain. He 
had but one idea, and that was—old Liz ! 
With some impatience he waited until the 
ladies inside the house were able to answer 
his queries about his mother. No sooner 
did he obtain all the information they 
possessed than he transferred Wildcat to 
her brother’s canoe, and set off alone in 
the other to search for the lost hut—as 
Winklemann had done before him. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the party 
were soon assembled in the family room on 
the upper floor, doing justice to an excel¬ 
lent meal, of which most of them stood 
much in need. 

“ Let me wash that horrid stuff off your 
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face, darling, before you sit down,” said 
Miss Trim to Tony. 

The boy was about to comply, but respect 
for the feelings of his Indian father caused 
him to hesitate. Perhaps the memory of 
ancient rebellion was roused by the old 
familiar voice, as he replied : 

4 4 Tonyquat loves his war-paint. It does 
not spoil his appetite.” 

It was clear from a twinkle in Tony’s 
eye, and a slight motion in his otherwise 
grave face, that, although this style of 
language now came quite naturally to him, 
he was keeping it up to a large extent on 
purpose. 

“ Tonyquat ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Paven- 
shaw, aghast with surprise, “ what does 
the child mean ? ” 

“I’ll say Tony, mother, if you like it 
better,” he said, taking his mother’s hand. 

“He’s become a red-skin,” said Victor, 
half-amused, half-anxious. 

“ Tony,” said Miss Trim, whose heart 
yearned towards her old but aknost un¬ 
recognisable pupil, “don’t you remember 
how we used to do lessons together and 
play sometimes ? ” 

“ And fight?” added Cora, with a glance 
at Ian, which caused Elsie to laugh. 

“ Tonyquat does not forget,” replied the 
boy, with profound gravity. “ He re¬ 
members the lessons and the punish¬ 
ments. He also remembers dancing on 
the teacher’s bonnet and scratching the 
teacher’s nose ! ” 

This was received with a shout of de¬ 
lighted laughter, for in it the spirit of the 
ancient Tony was recognised. 

But Ian Macdonald did not laugh. He 
scarcely spoke except when spoken to. He 
seemed to have no appetite, and his face 
was so pale from his long illness that he 
had quite the air of a sick man. 

44 Come, Ian, why don’t you eat ? Why, 
you look as white as you did after the 
grizzly had clawed you all over.” 

This remark, and the bear-claw collar on 
the youth’s neck, drew forth a question or 
two, but Ian was modest. He could not 
be induced to talk of his adventure, even 
when pressed to do so by Elsie. 

44 Come, then, if you won’t tell it I will,” 
said Victor; and thereupon he gave a 
glowing account of the great fight with 
the grizzly, the triumphant victory, and 
the long illness, which had well-nigh 
terminated fatally. 

4 4 But why did you not help him in the 
hunt ? ” asked Elsie of Victor, in a tone of 
reproach. 

44 Because he wouldn’t let us; the reason 
why is best known to himself. Perhaps 
native obstinacy had to do with it.” 

44 It was a passing fancy; a foolish one, 
perhaps, or a touch of vanity,” said Ian, 
with a smile, 44 but it is past now, and I 
have paid for it. Did you make fast the 
canoe? ” he added, turning abruptly to the 
Indian, who was seated on his buffalo robe 
by the stove. 

Without waiting for an answer he rose 
^ and descended the staircase to the passage, 
* where poor Miss Trim had nearly met a 
watery grave. 

Here the canoe was floating, and here 
he found one of the domestics. 

“Has the wedding come off yet?” he 
asked, in a low but careless tone, as he 
stooped to examine the fastening of the 
canoe. 

“What wedding?” said the domestic, 
with a look of surprise. 

44 Why, the wedding of Mr. Ravenshaw’s 
•daughter.” 

“Oh! no, Mr. Ian. It would be a 
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strange time for a wedding. But it’s all 
fixed to come off whenever the flood goes 
down. And she do seem happy about it. 
You see, sir, they was throw’d a good deal 
together here of late, so it was sort of 
natural they should make it up, and the 
master he is quite willin’.” 

This was enough. Ian Macdonald re¬ 
turned to the room above with the quiet 
air of a thoughtful schoolmaster and the 
callous solidity of a human petrifaction. 
Duty and death were the prominent ideas 
stamped upon his soul. He would not 
become reckless or rebellious. He would 
go through life doing his duty, and, when 
the time came, he would die ! 

They were talking, of course, about the 
flood when he returned and sat down. 

Elsie was speaking. Ian was imme¬ 
diately fascinated as he listened to 
her telling Victor, with graphic power, 
some details of the great disaster—how 
dwellings and barns and stores had been 
swept away, and property wrecked every¬ 
where, though, through the mercy of God, 
no lives had been lost. All this, and a 
great deal more, did Elsie and Cora and 
Mrs. Bavenshaw dilate upon, imtil Ian 
.almost forgot his resolve. 

Suddenly he remembered it. He also 
remembered that his father’s house still 
existed, though it was tenantless, his father 
and Miss Martha having gone up to see 
friends at the Mountain. 

44 Come, Vic,” he exclaimed, starting 
up, 44 1 must go home. The old place may 
be forsaken, but it is not the less congenial 
on that account. Come.” 

Victor at once complied; they descended 
to the canoe, pushed out from the passage, 
and soon crossed the flood to Ian Mac¬ 
donald’s dwelling. 

(To be continued.) 
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A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 

By a late Naval Officer. 


II.—THE MIDSHIPMAN. 

I N order to become a Midshipman in the Royal 
Navy, a naval cadet, after having served 
his time at sea—presuming of course that he 
did not take a first-class out of the Britannia- 
must pass the following examination : — 

In the knowledge of his former instructions ; 
ability to work a day’s work by tables as well 
as by projection ; to find the latitude by meri¬ 
dian altitude of the sun, moon, and stars ; lon¬ 
gitude by chronometer, and to work an ampli¬ 
tude ; knowledge of the use of the sextant and 
azimuth compass, and the mode of observing 
with them ; state of his sextant and other in¬ 
struments ; state of his log-books; knowledge 
of steering and mauaging a boat under oars and 
sail, of knotting and splicing, rigging lower 
masts and yards, and the use of the hand and 
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the cat-heads or thereabouts, and the corporal 
1 told to see that he kept awake. 

The punishment in that was this : although 
| a seaman is said to be on watch, yet, if there is 


us, the seamen appreciated our conduct to :he 
fullest, and on one occasion, when, just the other 
side of the line, we were unfortunate enough to 
be knocked overboard insensible, no less than 



deep-sea leads; knowledge of the great gun, ride, 
pistol, and cutlass exercises. 

0n passing this examination he is rated as 
midshipman, and receives one shilling and nine- 
pence a day, or thirty-one pounds eighteen shil¬ 
lings and ninepence a year. The duties of a 
naval cadet and a midshipman at sea are so 
similar that the description of one will suffice 
for both. 

A midshipman has to keep watch under a 
sub-lieutenant and 
lieutenant, the latter 
having the charge of 
the watch. His duty 
is to muster the watch 
at night, by calling 
out the names of the 
men belonging to it, 
and reporting those 
who are absent. 

There are some 
young officers who 
are particularly fond 
of using their power, 
and who will report 
a man upon every 
conceivable occasion. 
When the writer first 
joined the service he 
thought the matter 
over, and came to the conclusion that it was a 
cruel and useless exercise of petty power. 

A man happens to be a minute late in appear¬ 
ing on deck when the watch is called—he may 
have lost a stocking, or mislaid his cap—he is 
marked in the midshipman’s watch-bill, and 
brought before the first lieutenant the following 
morning. The result is black-list, which goes 
against the man’s good character, prevents him 
obtaining a good-conduct stripe, which is worth 
a penny a day, and may indirectly ruin the 
man’s prospects in the service. 

Still it is necessary that the 
men should be punctual when 
the watch is called, and the 
method the writer used was 
this (of course it was not 
strictly correct, for a midship¬ 
man is not allowed to punish a 
seaman)—the first time a man 
was late to muster he ,was 
warned, and a mark made 
against his name. The next 
time it occurred he was ordered 
to go on extra look-out duty 
Tor a couple of hours at one of 
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nothing for him to do, no duty to perform, he is 
allowed to pick the softest plank he can find 
and go to sleep. The only people who really 
keep watch are the officers, the mGn at the 
wheel and on the look-out, and the quarter¬ 
master. 

This mode of procedure nearly got us into 
disgrace, however, for one day when we were 
dining in the ward-room (the junior officers are 



Sentry. 



3.—An Old Salt. 

each invited in turn), the first lieutenant took 
the opportunity of remarking, looking very hard 
at us the while, 

“ The starboard watch seem a very well-be¬ 
haved lot of men, Mr. H—.” 

“Yes, sir,” we replied; “they seem good 
men.” 

“They must be very good indeed,” observed 
the lieutenant, dryly, “for I haven’t had a 
report from you for nearly a fortnight.” 

Although the first lieutenant found fault with 


seven-and-twenty seamen took to the water after 
us, plunging off the hammock nettings without 
a moment’s consideration. 

It is the midshipman’s duty to heave the log 
in order to ascertain at what speed the vessel 
is sailing or steaming, and also to mark up the 
log-book. His place, when on watch, is the 
lee-side of the quarterdeck—that is to say, the 
side farthest away from the wind. There he 
h?.s to hold himself in readiness to repeat the 
orders of the officer, and see that they are 
properly carried out. 

When the writer first went to soa, as a naval 
cadet, he was unfortunate enough to be selected 
for captain’s aide-de-camp. In the evening,, 
after leaving Plymouth, it began to blow, and 
it was considered necessary to send the upper 
masts and yards down. In consequence of all 
the gear being new, the foretopgallant mast 
stuck halfway in coming down, and could not 




5.—Getting in the Linen. 


4.—The “Powers that be. 

be persuaded to move. It was blowing too hard 
for the voice to reach the top from the deck,, 
and we had to carry the messages. 

We shall never forget it! Crawling up the 
rigging with the waves foaming beneath, and 
the vessel rolling as if she were trying to roll 
her masts out of her, it makes us giddy now^ 
to think of it. 

On returning from the first journey a cap blew 
aw r ay and was lost. Being young and foolish, 
we sent dowm for another, and lost that also ! 

The fourth journey we deli¬ 
vered the message, and had 
descended as far as the top, 
when our stomach became dis¬ 
obedient. We ceased to have 
any control over its contents, 
and, lying dowm, fervently 
wished we were dead. How we 
ever got out of that top w*e 
have no recollection whatever; 
in fact, the ten days that fol¬ 
lowed are all very misty. 
There is only one thing im¬ 
pressed upon our memory with 
regard to that period, and that 
is continual sickness. 
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Most men-of-war now carry a naval instructor, 


the different ways in which spirits have been 
smuggled aboard ships. A very common plan 
used to he a line, with bladders of spirit attached, 
passed right underneath the boat, one end being 



. r “ 

6.—The Officer we need. 

who receives threepence a day each from the 
cadets and midshipmen, and in 
return superintends their studies. 

They are supposed to devote the 
morning to study when not on 
watch, and every six months the 
instructor conducts an examination 
in order to see what progress his 
pupils are making. In addition to 
this, every July a periodical exa¬ 
mination is held, which lasts for a 
fortnight, the result being forwarded 
to the Admiralty. The subjects of 
the examination are Navigation, 

Nautical Astronomy, Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Mechanics and Hy¬ 
drostatics, Algebra, and a host of 
other things too numerous to men¬ 
tion. 'Whatever the state of a mid¬ 
shipman may have been in Mar- 
ryat’s time, when he was sometimes 
called a king’s hard-bargain, we 
think the reader will agree that in 
these days he earns his one shilling 
and ninepence a day, and works 
hard for it. 

Presuming a midshipman misbehaves him¬ 
self in any way, the general punishment is to 
stop his leave. That is to say, when the vessel 
is in harbour, and every one else is going ashore, 
he has to stay aboard, smell the flowers from a 
distance, and tread the springy turf in imagina¬ 
tion. 

The most important duty of a midshipman is 
to take charge of a boat. All men-of-war carry 
from seven to twelve boats, some of which are 


7.—The Harbour Mouth. 


made fast to the lowest pintle of the rudder 
1 and the other to a hole in the bows. 




- Objects of Interest. 



10.—A Snug Corner. 

not large enough to require an officer in com¬ 
mand, but as a rule each boat has its midship¬ 
man, and it is his pride to keep the boat as neat 
and clean as possible, and the crew in a high 
state of discipline and efficiency. The great 
difficulty the midshipman has to encounter is 
the love of the men for drink. It is forbidden, 
and that .alone is, 
with many, enough 
to make it sweet. No 
one who has not had 
experience in the mat¬ 
ter would believe the 
numerous shifts and 
tricks the seamen use 
in order to obtain 
grog. 

Some wonderful 
yams are spun about 



8.—Rivets and Paint, 

An old story told at Portsmouth is about the 
giblet pie. A certain ship was lying 
at Spithead, and the commander 
was very much vexed at the drunk¬ 
enness amongst the men. He used 
every endeavour to discover the 
cause, but without success, until 
one day, at dinner-time, the sus¬ 
picions of the master-at-arms were 
raised by the fact of a couple of 
dozen women, who were in the habit 
of coming off every day to see their 
husbands, all saying that they had 
giblet-pie. 

Of course everything is examined 
before it is allowed to pass over the 
gangway, and the following day 
about two dozen and a half, who 
had brought giblet-pie aboard, were 
marched on to the quarter-deck, 
and the pies examined. In every 
case it was discovered that the huge 
mound of crust was merely used for 
the concealment of a large bladder 
of rum. 

The whole time we were in the 
service we only had one case of drunkenness in 
our boat, and that was under peculiar circum¬ 
stances, when we were lying at anchor in Trin- 
comalee Harbour, Ceylon, and had been em- 



U.—Mounting the Deck. 



J 3 ._a Last Look from another point of view. 


12.—Homeward Bound. 

ployed all day in carrying wine from the dock¬ 
yard, where the ward-room steward was bottling 
a butt of sherry. 

When a midshipman has gained five and a 
half years’ sea-time, provided he is nineteen 
years of age, he is 
allowed to go up for 
examination for sub¬ 
lieutenant. If he 
grossly misconducts 
himself it is in the 
power of the Admi¬ 
ralty to take away a, 
certain amount of his 
sea-time. Thus many 
serve six years, and 
sometimes longer. 




















































































































They have first to pass in seamanship, prac¬ 
tical and theoretical, and must understand how 
to handle a ship placed in any conceivable, and 
sometimes inconceivable, position. Having 
passed in seamanship they proceed to the 
Excellent, gunnery ship, at Portsmouth, where, 
after three months’ instruction, they are ex¬ 
amined in gunnery. When passed in gunnery 
they are sent to the Naval College at Green¬ 
wich, and undergo a course of six months’ 
instruction. The examination consists of 
algebra, quadratics, progressions and logarithms, 
geometry to the stardard of sixth book of Euclid, 
trigonometry, plane and spherical triangles, 
mechanics, statics, dynamics and hydrostatics, 
physics, steam-engine, French, winds and cur¬ 
rents, leading theories, geographical limits, 
cyclones, etc., practical navigation, nautical 
astronomy, nautical surveying, instruments, 
construction of barometer, sextant, theodolite, 
etc., observations of the sun, etc. 

A midshipman is allowed three tries for 
seamanship, two for gunnery, and two for 
mathematics at Greenwich. If he foils then in 
passing he is discharged from the service. 

A sub-lieutenant’s pay is 5s. a day, or £91 5s. 
a year. An allowance of 2s. 6d. a day extra is 
made when a sub-lieutenant is appointed for navi¬ 
gating duties. 

Formerly the navigating branch was distinct 
from the executive, or combatant, youths 
entered as masters’ assistants rising to second 
master, master, and finally staff-commander. 

These ranks were then altered to second-class 
cadet, navigating midshipman, navigating sub¬ 
lieutenant, navigating lieutenant, and staff- 
commander. 

This, lately, has again been done away with, 
and the two branches of the service are amalga¬ 
mated. So if a midshipman shows any decided 
talent or predilection for navigating duties, he 
can be appointed for that purpose. 

The examinations at Greenwich College are 
half-yearly, and after every examination a lieu¬ 
tenant’s commission is given to the officer who 
passed the highest, providing he obtains 1,300 
marks out of a possible 1,500. 

Upon promotion to the rank of lieutenant the 
pay is increased to 10s. a day. Those appointed 
for navigating duties receive in addition, accord¬ 
ing to seniority and proficiency, 2s. 6d., 3s., 
and 4s. 

If appointed for torpedo or gunnery duties, 
3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. a day extra, according to 
qualification. Senior lieutenants of ships, again, 
have various allowances, running from Is. 6d. 
to 3s. 6d. 

A lieutenant is eligible for a commander’s com¬ 
mission when he has served two years in the 
former rank, with pay of £1 a day, and*3s. 9d. 
extra for separate commands. 

After serving one year as commander, he is 
eligible for promotion to post-captain. A post¬ 
captain’s pay runs from £410 12s. 6d. a year, 
up to £1,095 a year. 

Then after six years’ sea-service he may rise by 
favour and seniority to the rank of admiral, rear, 
vice, admiral, and admiral of the fleet, with the 
respective salaries of three, four, five, and six 
pounds a day. In addition to this, such officers are 
allowed large sums as “table-money,” running 
from thirty-shillings to four pounds ten a day ! 

Thus my young readers will perceive that if 
they take a first-class certificate out of the 
Britannia, which entitles them to twelvemonths’ 
sea-time, it is possible to become a post-captain 
at twenty-two, and an admiral at thirty ! But 
the greater ^number of hopeful aspirants who 
enter the Navy as naval cadets, never arrive at 
the commission of sub-lieutenant even. Out of 
thirty-five who entered with the writer about 
fifteen years ago, not more than five are still in 
the service. Ill health, bad conduct, disgust, 
incapacity, and death, have weeded them out, to 
make room for others. 

(To be continued.) 
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STAMPS AND POSTCARDS ISSUED 
DURING 1879. 

(Continued front page 310.) 

fr/v-*-" 



[We described these two stamps in our last 
number.] 

Griqualand. 

Cape Stamp surcharged icitk small g. 
Stamps— 4 pence, blue. 

6 ,, lilac. 

Greece. 

Stamps— 40 lepta, claret. 

60 ,, green. 

ft 33 

100 „ 

200 „ 

Guatemala. 

Stamps— £ real, black and green. 

1 ,, brown and green. 

Heligoland. 

Stamps— 1 mark, black, green, and red. 

Postcards—10 ’, black’ on white. ’ 

10 + 10 ,, green and black. 

Envelope — 2| pence, black. 

Honduras. 

Stamps— \ real on 2 reals, green. 

1 >3 ?> 

Hong Kong. 

Postcards— 3 cents, black on yellow. 

3 ,, red on white. 

3 ,, carmine. 

5 ,, blue. 

Iceland. 

Postcard— 5 ore, blue and grey-black. 
India. 

Stamp— H.M.S. 2 annas, yellow'. 
Postcards— \ anna, brown on yellov r . 

14 ,, blue on yellows 

Envelope—9 pies, orange. 

Italy. 

“ Ester o.” 

Stamps—10 centimes, blue. 

20 ,, yellow. 

Ring Humbert. 

5 centimes, green. 

10 „ 

20 

25 ,, 

30 „ 

50 

2 lira, 


rose. 

deep yellow, 
light blue, 
deep brown, 
purple, 
vermilion. 

Postcards—10 centimes, brown on white. 

15 , brown on rose. 

Jamaica. 

Postcard—1J pence on 3 pence, black. 
Japan. 

Stamps— 3 sens, orange-yellow. 



20 
50 

Postcards— 1 rin, 
2 „ 

3 „ 


mauve. 

carmine. 

blue. 

bronze green, 
light green, 
blue. 


Johore. 

Stamp— 1 anna, orange. 
Livonia. 

Stamp— 2 krs., green and 
red. 

L AB U AN. 

Stamps— 2 pence, green. 

6 ,, orange. 

12 ,, red. 

16 „ blue. 





Postcard— 4- 


Stamps— 1 
2 
7 


Lagos. 

penny, red-brown. 
Levant. 

kopeck, black on yellow. 


black on rose, 
carmine on grey.. 

Luxemburg. 

Postcards— 5 centimes, lilac. 

10 ,, bistre. 

Madeira. 

Stamps—10 reis, blue-green. 


50 

i t 

blue. 

Postcards—20 

f } 

blue; 

15 + 15 

a 

brown. 

30 

a 

green. 

20 + 20 

)) 

blue. 

Envelopes—25 

ff 

blue. 

50 

,, 

rose. 


Mauritius. 


Stamps— 2 cents, bistre-brown.. 


4 

) ? 

orange. 

8 

>» 

blue. 

13 


green-grey. 

17 

M 

carmine. 

25 


bistre. 

38 

>3 

violet. 

50 

33 

green. 

2, 50 

3 3 

violet. 


Postcards— black on white, anus of Mauri¬ 
tius, 10 varieties, 
black on white, British Arms.. 

2 cents, brown on yellow. 
Envelope—50 ,, chocolate-brown. 

(To be concluded.) 


SOME OF OUR FELLOWS: 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. Millington, 
Author of “Under a Cloud," “Boy and Man," ctc„ 



CHAPTER XVI.—A DILEMMA. 

erw, Pougher ! ” 
“Well, what 
now ? ” 

The moni¬ 
tors looked at¬ 
one another; 
some of them 
seemed inclin¬ 
ed to laugh ; 
but Motcombe 
took a more 
serious view of 
Pougher’s be¬ 
haviour. 

“ That’s not 
the way to speak to us,” he said. “You 
had better mind what you are about, young 
fellow.” 

“ Yes, I will.” 

“ Don’t answer me, sir.” 

“ No, I won’t.” 

“Now, Pougher,” Merivale began in a 
more conciliating manner. Merivale always 
went in for the suaviter. “ Now, Pougher, 
tell us, if you please, what you know about 
this flagstaff being damaged.” * 

“ Nothing,” said PougRer. 

“ Nothing P ” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“Well, you couldn’t know much less, 
if that’s really the case.” 

“ It is really the case.” 

“ You know that it is damaged, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

“ Yes, w'e all know that.” 
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“ What state was it in when you last saw 
it?” 

“ The same that it’s in now.” 

“ Well, of course. But I mean last 
night.” 

“ The same state that it was in then.” 
The monitors again looked at each other. 
Some of them were laughing behind their 
hands, but Motcombe cried out again, in his 
usual blustering manner, 

“You had better mind what you are 
about, sir.” 

Pougher took no notice of him. He was 
standing at his ease before the court, look¬ 
ing at the monitors without any fear, but 
there was nothing in his face or manner 
that could lead them to suppose that he 
meant to be impertinent. 

“Tell us plainly,” Motcombe said, “when 
did you see the flagstaff last, uninjured ? ” 
Still Pougher took no notice of him. 

“ Answer me this instant ! ” 

Pougher looked him in the face but did 
not utter a sound. 

“ Why don’t you speak ? ” said Meri- 
valo. 

“He told me just now not to answer 
him ; and I said I wouldn’t.” 

“ And now I say you are to answer me, 
young impudence. Answer me this moment, 
do you hear ? ” 

Pougher put his hands in his pockets and 
kept his lips closed. 

“You will get into trouble if you go on 
in this way,” Merivale said. “You had 
better answer him now.” 

“I can’t,” said Pougher. “I said I 
wouldn’t, so I can’t.” 

“ He must have a good caning at once,” 
said Motcombe. 

The monitors again conferred together. 
It was not to be denied that Pougher’s 
conduct was very disrespectful, not only to 
Motcombe, but to the court of which he 
was a member. Still he had a show of 
reason on his side, so far. To interrupt the 
proceedings for the purpose of laying stripes 
upon a witness who refused to answer 
questions would, Merivale suggested, be like 
applying torture ; and that of course could 
not be done in the nineteenth century, and 
at Nether Cray. Besides if they were to 
begin with Pougher, they would have to 
apply the same means of coercion to Pierre, 
and not one of them would have liked to do 
that. 

Merivale resumed the examination. 

“ "Will you answer me,” he said, “if I 
ask the same question ? ” 

“Yes; unless you begin by telling me 
not to.” 

“ Say then, in what state was the flag¬ 
staff when you saw it last evening, just 
before going to bed ? ” 

“ It was all right.” 

“ Did you take particular notice of it 
then ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And there was nothing out of order 
about it ? ” 

“ I did not say that.” 

“ What was amiss with it ? ” 
c 1 The football signal had been left flying; 
it ought to have been hauled down long 
before.” 

“ Was that all ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Who was with you when you noticed 
it?” 

“ Young Pierre.” 

“ Did he see it ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Did he offer to go and haul it down ? ” 
“ No; it was not his place. He was not 
mate. He ought to have been, but he was 


not. If he had been mate the flag would 
not have been left flying; and what’s more, 
if he had been mate nothing of all this 
would have happened.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” 

“ I don’t know it: I only think so.” 

“Why?” 

“ I can’t say why.” 

“Now listen to me,” said Motcombe, 
who could no longer keep silence. “ Did 
you not say in the cricket-field last term, 
when you were tied up in the net, that you 
hated the flagstaff, and that you would 
chop it down and bum it ? ” 

Pougher changed colour. He opened 
his lips to reply, but closed them again 
without having said anything, and looked 
at Merivale. 

“ Answer his question,” Merivale said. 

“ I said I would not answer him,” said 
Pougher. 

£ £ And you think it necessary to stick to 
what you say, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes; I do.” 

“ Well, did you or did you not say that 
you would cut the flagstaff down and burn 
it?” 

“ I believe I did say so.” 

“ Did you mean it ? ” 

“ I meant it at the time. I was in a 
great rage, and spoke as I felt at the mo¬ 
ment.” 

“ You launched out pretty freely on that 
occasion against the school and everybody 
in it.” 

“ I dare say I did. If you had been 
treated as I was you might have done the 
same.” 

“ And so, having said you would destroy 
the flagstaff, you stuck to it. Did you 
repeat that language and those threats at 
any time subsequently ? ” 

Pougher being thus questioned could not 
but remember his last words to Pierre on 
the preceding evening. Pierre, he knew, 
had just been under examination. He 
might probably have repeated all that had 
passed between them. He hesitated, stam¬ 
mered out something by way of justifica¬ 
tion, and then was silent. 

“ It’s as clear as print,” said Motcombe, 
observing his confusion. “ He admits that 
he said he would destroy the flagstaff as 
long ago as last term. He does not deny 
that he again expressed his determination 
to do so only yesterday, and what he says 
he c sticks to.’ It was done to satisfy a 
grudge, and he confesses that he was 
annoyed and vexed, and that the flagstaff 
was the cause of his annoyance. No one 
else is suspected, except young Pierre. He 
also had reason to be angry, or thought 
he had; he wanted to be mate, and could 
not; he wished the flagstaff had never 
been put up. One or other of these boys 
must be the culprit. It lies between these 
two.” 

Many more questions were asked, but 
from this point Pougher, who had been 
ready enough before to answer everybody 
who questioned him, except Motcombe, 
drew in, and could scarcely be induced to 
speak at all. After a time Pierre was 
recalled, but not another word could be 
extracted from him. He kept his fingers 
on his lips, and neither threats nor persua¬ 
sions could induce him to speak. 

Then Pougher and Pierre were set face 
to face and examined, but nothing fur¬ 
ther could be elicited. Other witnesses 
were called, but they could only confirm 
what had been already told without adding 
anything to the information. 

Merivale, as president, summed up, and 
the monitors conferred together once more. 


The general conclusion arrived at was that 
the two boys, Pougher and Pierre, were 
both implicated. Neither of them would 
confess it, though they had been advised 
and urged to do so, and, what was stranger 
still, neither of them seemed anxious to 
deny it. They had agreed, as it appeared, 
to maintain an obstinate silence, and yet 
they had both spoken fre'ely and willingly 
up to a certain point. They had not been 
allowed to hold any communication with 
each other during the inquiry, and it was 
incomprehensible that they should, as by 
one consent, adopt the same line of con¬ 
duct. The only conclusion the monitors, 
could come to was that they were both 
guilty, and on this point they were not 
unanimous. Some thought Pougher had 
done it by himself; others condemned. 
Pierre. He was a French boy ; there' 
was no accounting for foreigners. He' 
was “ cracked.” He did not know what 
he was doing or, what he had done. 
Both were considered to be guilty, but 
there was not evidence enough to convict 
either of them. They were discharged,, 
therefore, for the present, in the hope that 
further proof might be obtained, and the 
monitors resolved to lay the case before 
the head master and to ask his opinion ofL 
it. 

Of one thing they all felt sure, namely,. 
that both Pougher and Pierre knew more 
about it than they chose to tell. They 
were both guilty of contempt of court, if 
not of anything else. They had set at 
nought the authority of the monitors 
assembled in solemn conclave. These two 
boys—new boys, young boys, lower-form 
boys—had been commanded to speak out 
and had refused! 

Yet it was difficult to know how to deal 
with them. If they were guilty of the 
charge brought against them they ought 
not to be compelled to speak, or to be 
punished for not speaking. According to 
the laws of Great Britain, and consequently 
of Nether Cray, no man could be required 
to criminate himself. If, on the other hand, 
they were innocent, they were bound to 
give their evidence when called upon. But 
who was to say whether they were innocent 
or guilty? How was any one to decide 
whether they ought to be compelled to 
speak or not? This was the dilemma. 
The monitors did not see their way out. of 
it, and for the present the accused must 
have the advantage of it. The court broke 
up without having come to any decision 
Pougher and Pierre were both of them set 
at liberty, and the mystery of the ruined 
flagstaff remained unsolved. It was to be 
hoped that the appeal to the head master 
might, through his superior discrimina¬ 
tion, be attended with more satisfactory 
results. 

When Pougher and Pierre were again in 
the playground together and alone, they 
looked at each other for some time without 
speaking. 

“ Why did you not speak out ? ” Pougher 
said at last. 

“ I would sooner have bitten my tongue' 
off,” Pierre answered. “ You might have- 
spoken, if you had thought proper ; per¬ 
haps that would have been best. But of 
course you did not like to.” 

“ Of course not. I should not have 
cared, though, if it had been any one 
else.” 

“ I wonder whether it will ever be found 
out ? ” said Pierre. 

“It is not at all likely; make yourself 
easy about that. I shall never say any¬ 
thing.” 
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“ Nor I, you may be certain.” 

Pougher was walking about while talking 
thus, first in one direction and then in 
another, taking always the opposite course 
to that in which Pierre seemed to be going, 
and quickening his pace from time to time 
as if anxious to escape from him. 

“There, that’s enough,” he said at 
length; “ don’t* follow me about,” and 
going into the schoolhouse, left him. 

Pierre looked after him with sorrow and 
surprise. “ Why is he so cool with me ? ” he 
said to himself. “ Any one would think I 
had betrayed him, instead of keeping 
silence as 1 did.” 


! have confessed the act, and would perhaps 
have gloried in it. He was glad that he had 
! not done so, because his punishment would 
1 most probably have been severe, and Pierre 
; could not help feeling that it was his un¬ 
fortunate mention of the recall to Pougher 
which had led, though indirectly, to the 
catastrophe. Pougher himself had taken 
that view of it. 

But he was at the same time disappointed 
with Pougher. He had looked up to him 
as being so strong, so independent, so 
fearless, so honest, and so superior to him¬ 
self in most things. He had wished that 
he could be like him, and had been so 


own answers to the questions put to him, 
but he could not remember them all, and 
the more he tried the more his ideas became 
confused, until his head ached so terribly 
that he was glad to lie down upon one of 
the forms in the schoolroom, which at that 
hour of the evening happened to be almost 
deserted. 

Pougher, on the other hand, had avoided 
saying anything that might seem to throw 
the guilt on Pierre out of pure compassion. 
He thought the young French boy had 
committed the unfortunate act in a moment 
of excitement perhaps, being instigated in 
some measure by the words which he had 



Pougher arraigned before the Monitors. 


“ He is an artful little dodger,” said 
Pougher, half aloud, as he walked away 
from Pierre. “I never •liked those 
foreigners. I might have cleared myself 
if I had not tried to screen him. How I 
shall be suspected of having broken down 
my own flagstaff.” 

It will be clear to the reader that each 
of them believed the other to be the cul¬ 
prit, and that each had chosen rather to lie 
under suspicion for the present, than to 
give evidence which might get the other 
into trouble. After all, they neither of 
them could say positively that the other 
was guilty, and it would not have been 
quite the thing for one to express his sus¬ 
picions of the other in order to clear 
himself. 

There was this distinction, however. 
Pierre had expected that Pougher would 


proud of having him for his friend. He 
had respected him and leant upon him, as 
the weak respect the strong, especially 
when they are strong for that which is 
upright and good. Even now he supposed, 
in his simplicity, that Pougher knew better 
than himself, and that he had some good 
reason of his own for acting as he did. 
But he had little conception what that 
reason was, and he was much hurt to think 
that after all that had passed Pougher 
should give him the cold shoulder, nor 
could he understand why he should be so 
much offended with him. 

“It is very strange,” he said to himself. 
“Everything does seem strange. There 
must be some cause for it. I wonder what 
it can be P ” 

He tried to recall everything that he had 
said before the monitors, and especially bis 


himself addressed to him the evening 
before. At all events, he felt sure that the 
boy was not at all fit to meet tbe punish¬ 
ment which the monitors, with Motcombe 
influencing them, would inflict. He was 
not bound to tell the monitors what he 
thought, and although he might perhaps 
have exculpated himself by exposing youn g 
Pierre, that was an additional reason with 
him for taking the opposite part. He 
would not sacrifice a little helpless creature 
like Pierre, though he believed him to be 
in fault, in order to save himself. 

But he, too, -was disappointed; he 
thought Pierre would have been too truth¬ 
ful and honourable to let hhn lie under 
suspicion; he fancied he had been deceived 
in the boy’s character, and he did not want 
to have any more to do with him. 

{To be continued.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 
By William H. G. Kingston. 

CHAPTER XX.—A MUTINY AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 

I TOLD Dr. Cockle all I had heard about 
niy brother Jack from Miles Soper. He 
seemed great¬ 
ly interested, 
and said that 
he sincerely 
hoped we 
might find 
Jack or hear 
of him, 
though he 
confessed 
that it was 
very much 
like looking 
for a needle 
in a bundle 
of hay. Jim 
and I talked 
of little else. 

We neither of 
us any longer 
thought of 
going home, 
but I got a 
letter ready 
to send, by 
the first ship 
bound for 
England, to 
my sister 
Mary, and 
another to 
Mr. Troil, 

'telling them 
that I had 
got tidings of 
Jack, and, 
much as I 
wished to get 
back, should 
stay out in 
those seas till 
I found him. 

My great 
wish now 
was to fall 
in with other 
whalers, that 
I might make 
inquiries 
about my 
brother. The 
captain — 
though, I 
suppose, Dr. 

Cockle and 
Mr. Griffiths 
told him 
what I had 
heard—seem¬ 
ed to take no , 

interest in 
the matter, 

nor did he show me any more attention 
than before. 

We had left Juan Fernandez more than 
a month, when a cry came from the mast¬ 
head of “ Land ho ! ” It proved to be 
Chatham Island, one of the Galapagos, a 
group of volcanic islands almost under the 
line, some hundred miles away from the 
coast of Peru. We brought up in a fine bay, 
but the shore as far as we could see looked 
black and barren. There were, however, 
thick, low bushes of a peculiar kind, cover¬ 
ing the ground at some distance from the 


beach. As Dr. Cockle was going on shore 
with one of the mates and a party of the 
men, he to botanise and they to obtain 
fresh provisions, I went up to the captain 
and asked leave to accompany him. 

‘ ‘ I understand you have made up your 
mind not to run away,” he observed, in his 
usual sarcastic tone. 

Yes, sir,” I answered; “I’m content 


terms, I can’t say I looked upon him as a 
friend, but I was well pleased that fie 
should have a run on shore, as I hoped that 
it would put him in good humour, for of 
late he had become one of the most con¬ 
stant grumblers on board. I even now 
recollect the pleasure I felt on thus once 
more treading the firm ground, as, except 
for the short time I had landed on Juan 


to remain on board your ship, though I I Fernandez, I hadn’t set foot on shore since 

I left Shet¬ 
land. The 
rest of the 
seamen seem¬ 
ed greatly to 
enjoy their 
freedom. 

As soon as 
we had se¬ 
cured the 
boat we all 
set off toge¬ 
ther, running 
over the 
rough black 
ground, 
startling a 
number of 
strange-look- 
ing creatures 
like lizards, 
some of which 
slid off into 
the water, 
others hid 
themselves in 
holes and 
crevices of 
the rocks. 

Jim and I, 
however, 
went back to 
join the doc¬ 
tor, as we 
knew that he 
would want 
us to carry 
anything he 
might chance 
to pick up. 
The mate, 
after the men 
had had a 
good run, 
called them 
to him, and 
we proceeded 
more leisure- 
1y . The 
shrubs we 
had seen we 
found to be 
prickly pears. 
We had gone 
some distance 
when we 
caught sight 
of some enor¬ 
mous crea¬ 
tures like tor¬ 
toises. The 
doctor called 

them terrapins. They had been feeding on 
the prickly pears, and were now leisurely 
making their way towards the hills which 
rose in the distance. We were all suffer¬ 
ing from thirst, and the sun beat down on 
our heads with a great heat. We had in 
vain been looking for water. 

“ I’d give anything for a mugful! ” cried 
Jim. 

“ So would I,” “ And I! ” echoed several 
more of the men. 

“You needn’t have long to wait if you 
can catch those creatures,” said the doctor. 



‘The mutinous rascals 1 I’ll not yield to them.” 

know that I would until lately have done. 
anything to get back to England.” 

4 ‘ Take care you don’t change your mind, ’’ 
he said, in the same tone as before. “ If 
the doctor will be answerable for you, you 
can go.” 

I told the doctor what the captain said. 

“ I know that I can trust you, Peter, and 
I’ll tell the captain that I’ll undertake to 
bring you back,” he answered. 

I was glad to find that Jim was to form 
one of the party. Horner also got leave 
to go. Though he and I were on good 
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“ They’ll yield us as much cool water as we 
want.” 

We all set off running after the terra¬ 
pins, which, as they didn’t move fast, we 
soon overtook. As we got close to them 
they drew their heads into their shells, and 
remained quiet. 

Horner had become unusually lively, and 
on seeing the creatures stop jumped on the 
back of one of them, when immediately on 
it went carrying him along with it. At 
first he thought it very good fun, and 
began snapping his fingers and pretending 
to dance, but whilst he was looking round 
at us the terrapin carried him against a 
prickly pear-bush, and over he went 
sprawling on the ground, to the great 
amusement of the men. 

“ Oh, save me! save me!” he shouted 
out, scarcely knowing what had happened, 
and believing that the creatures were 
going to turn upon him and rim their bills 
into his body. 

Jim and I helped him up, and found 
that he was bleeding from a cut hand and 
a wound inflicted in liis side by the point of 
one of the leaves. The doctor, however, on 
arriving at the spot, examined his hurts and 
comforted him by the assurance that there 
was not much the matter, and that if he 
didn’t think about it he could go on as well 
as the rest of us. 

We soon again overtook the terrapins, 
when the men who were armed with spears 
ran them in under the creature’s necks and 
quickly killed them. We turned them over, 
and, under the doctor’s directions, found, as 
he said we should, plenty of perfectly cool 
water in their insides. It was fresh as if just 
out of the spring. Leaving the terrapins 
to carry back with us on our return, we 
pushed on in the hope of falling in with 
some more. We were not disappointed. 
We in a short time killed four, as many as 
we could manage to carry on board the 
boat, and sufficient to give us fresh meat for 
several days. I was in hopes of meeting 
with inhabitants, as I wanted, wherever I 
went, to make inquiries for Jack, not know¬ 
ing where I might find him. As Miles 
had come to the east, I thought he might 
have found his way in the same direc¬ 
tion. None of the islands are, however, 
inhabited, and only one of them, Charles 
Island, has a spring of water, though 
people might otherwise exist in them for 
years. We saw a vast number of birds, 
which were very tame, but not a single 
four-legged creature besides the terrapins 
and lizards. We had to make several trips 
to carry the meat to the boat. As we 
shoved off we saw the sea literally swarm¬ 
ing with fish, and the next morning the 
captain sent in two boats, which, in a short 
time, caught as many as we could eat. 

In the evening we sailed and cruised in 
the. neighbourhood of the islands, during 
which time we added the oil of four whales 
to our cargo. We also met several other 
whalers, from all of whom I made inquiries 
for Jack, but none of the people I spoke to 
had even heard of the wreck of the Helen, 
and could give me no information. At 
length the crew began to grumble at being 
kept so long at sea, and we sailed for 
Tumbez, on the mainland, where we took 
in wood and water. 

When this task was accomplished the 
captain gave leave to half of the crew to go 
ashore, and to remain away three days. On 
their return the other half had liberty 
granted.them for the same time. 

I accompanied the doctor. We went up 
the river some distance, and then landing 
walked to a town surrounded by sand, far 
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from having a pleasant look. With the 
assistance of the doctor, I made inquiries 
for Jack, thinking that if he belonged to a 
whaler he might have visited the place ; 
but I could gain no intelligence of him. 
The night before we sailed it was my 
middle watch, and when it was over I 
tumbled into my bunk. 

I had been asleep for some time -when I 
was awakened by hearing Horner’s voice, 
exclaiming, “You are here, then ? Bouse 
up and come on deck. The captain is in a 
great taking. He has found that a boat is 
missing and some of the hands, and he 
declares that you have gone with them.” 

Slipping into my clothes, I hurried on 
deck. It was just daylight; the captain 
was standing aft, looking in a fearful rage, 
while the second mate was forward, shout¬ 
ing to the men to come up and show them¬ 
selves. 

“ Do you want me, sir ? ” I asked. 

“ So you and Jim Pulley have not taken 
yourselves off?” he exclaimed. 

“ No, sir; we never thought of doing so, 
and I gave you my word that I wouldn’t 
desert.” 

He made no reply, but ordered Mr. 
Griffiths to call over the names of the men. 
Four were found missing. 

“ Take a boat and six men, well armed, 
and see you bring the rascals back, alive or 
dead ! ” he exclaimed, turning to the mate. 

In a couple of minutes the boat was in ; 
the water and the men were ready, and Mr. 
Griffiths pulled away. 

He was absent for some hours. At last 
we saw his boat coming back, but without 
the runaways. On reaching the deck Mr. 
Griffiths reported that he had gone up the 
river and examined the coast on either side 
of it, but could find no traces of the boat 
or men. 

As soon as Captain Hawkins had aban¬ 
doned all hopes of recovering the runaways 
he ordered Mr. Griffiths to go again on 
shore to try and pick up some fresh hands 
in their place, and I was sent to look after 
the boat. On either side of the river as we 
pulled up it we saw numbers of alligators 
sunning themselves on the sandy banks. 
As we got near them they plunged into the 
water, and at first I thought they were 
about to attack the boat. 

As we got higher up, the river narrowed 
and the trees bent over our* heads. In the 
branches we could see numbers of mon¬ 
keys leaping from bough to bough and 
chattering at us. At last, after going six 
miles, we reacted a landing-place, near 
which was an orange-grove coming close 
down to the water. Mr. Griffiths, taking 
two men with him, ordered the rest of us 
to remain in the boat, and on no account 
to quit her. Scarcely, however, was he 
out of sight than the men declared that 
they must have some oranges. When I 
reminded them of the orders I had received 
they laughed at me, and one of them, 
springing ashore, ran off to the grove. 
He soon again appeared, with a handker¬ 
chief in his hands full of oranges, and 
sucking one as he came along. He was 
followed by an old gentleman, whom I at 
once guessed to be the owner of the 
orange-grove, and who came on till he 
reached the boat. He then stopped and 
said something in his native language, 
which none of us understood. When he 
found this he made signs to us that we 
had no business to take his oranges with¬ 
out leave. I tried to explain by pointing 
to the men’s mouths that they were very 
thirsty, and that I couldn’t prevent the 
sailor from taking the fruit. Whether it 


was from my manner or looks I can’t say r 
but the old gentleman appeared to be 
pleased, and going back to an orange-tree- 
picked off a quantity of the fruit, which 
he brought to me in his own handkerchief, 
patting me on the back at the same time, 
as if he was satisfied with my explana¬ 
tions. 

While sucking away at the oranges the. 
men were kept quiet. All the time the 
monkeys chattered away at us from the 
neighbouring trees, and an ugly alligator 
would now and then poke his snout out of 
the water to have a look at us, but the 
shouts we raised made him swim off. At 
last Mr. Griffiths appeared with four fresh 
hands, each man carrying a bundle contain¬ 
ing all his worldly possessions. As soon 
as they stepped into the boat we shoved 
off, and gave way down the river. I was 
surprised to find all the men talk in away far 
superior to that of common sailors, and soon 
found that they had deserted from American 
whalers, and had been, before they came to 
sea, in good positions, which they had lost 
by misconduct. The moment we got on 
board, though it was now late in the even¬ 
ing, the captain ordered the anchor to be 
hove up, and as the wind was off shore, we- 
stood out to sea. 

We proceeded at once to our old cruising 
ground in the neighbourhood of the Gala¬ 
pagos. While we were on our way the new 
I hands seemed perfectly contented, having 
little or nothing to do. I, of course, inquired 
of them if they had heard of any one who had 
escaped from the Helen, but they could 
give mono information. To my surprise, I 
found that, though they had entered in diffe¬ 
rent names, three of them were brothers, and 
the fourth an old friend. One of the brothers 
appeared to be a quiet, well-disposed man. 

As far as I could make out, he had come 
to sea to look after the others, and to try 
and keep them out of mischief, though he 
didn’t appear to have been very successful, 
as time after time they had got into all 
sorts of scrapes, and it was a wonder that 
they had escaped with their lives. On 
reaching the old ground we fell in with a 
number of whales, and had very hard work, 
for scarcely had we stowed away the oil of 
one than we were in chase of another. The 
new hands grumbled, and so did some of 
the others. Of course they couldn’t com¬ 
plain of our success in catching whales, that, 
brought them the work to do. The mates 
knew of their grumbling, but took no 
notice of it. At last, one morning, when 
I came on deck, I found a letter lying on 
the companion-hatch, addressed to Captain 
Hawkins. I, of course, took it to him. 

“ Who sent this ? ” he asked, in an angry 
tone. 

I told him where I had found it, and that 
I knew nothing more about the matter. 

Tearing it open, as he read it a frown 
gathered on his brow. “ The mutinous 
rascals! I’ll not yield to them,” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ Say nothing about this till I 
come on deck,” he said to me. “ Send Mr.. 
Griffiths here.” 

When the mate came the captain read 
the letter to him. They then armed them¬ 
selves and went on deck, when the second 
mate was ordered to muster all hands aft. 

“Who wrote this letter?” asked the 
captain, in a firm tone. 

No one answered, and there was silence 
for some time, until the captain repeated the- 
question. 

“It was Muggins,” at last said one of 
the men. 

Muggins was one of the last hands 
shipped, and though a man of some educa- 
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tion, he always seemed to me utterly worth¬ 
less. He was a friend of the three brothers, 
who went by the names of Washington, 
Crampton, and Clifford. 

“ But in this precious letter I have the 
names of all the crew,” exclaimed the 
captain. 

Several of the men on this protested that 
they knew nothing about the letter, and 
had not put their names to any paper. 

“ Well, then, let those who have agreed 
to it walk over to the port side, and those 
who wish to stick to their duty and re¬ 
main in the ship go to the starboard side.” 

Eight only walked over, including those 
I have mentioned. 

On this Miles Soper, stepping aft and 
touching his hat, said, “I never like to 
peach on shipmates, but, as an honest man, 

I can’t hold my tongue. On two different 
nights I saw Muggins get up and change 
the meat and throw dirt in among the 
bread. One night he carried up some of 
the best pieces and hove them overboard. 

“ It’s clear to me that he did it to make 
the rest of us discontented with our vic¬ 
tuals. I had made up my mind to speak 
about it, but I couldn’t catch him at it 
again, though I’m certain he played the 
same trick more than once afterwards.” 

“ I believe you, Soper,’ ’ said the captain, 
and at a signal from him the mates rushed 
forward and seized Muggins, whom they 
dragged aft, none of the others interfering. 
The captain then produced a pair of hand¬ 
cuffs which he had got ready, and fixed 
them on the wrists of the man. He then 
called to Homer, Jim, and me to assist 
the mates, and together we carried the man 
down below and shut him up in the cabin 
store-room, the captain meantime remain¬ 
ing by himself on deck. When we re¬ 
turned we found that the crew hadn’t 
moved. 

“ How, lads ! ” he said ; “ you who have 
made up your minds to remain in the ship 
return to your duty.” 

On this the men on the starboard side 
went forward, but the remaining seven 
mutineers stood where they were with their 
arms folded. I was in hopes that, as they 
were no longer under the influence of 
Muggins, they would yield, but they would 
make no promises. At length, tired of 
standing where they were, they moved 
lazily along forward. Dr. Cockle told me 
that the captain intended to put into the 
Marquesas, where he could get rid of the 
men and obtain others. 

I found the next day that we. were 
steering in that direction. After this not 
one of them would do any work, though 
they were allowed to remain at liberty. I 
fully expected that thay would try to 
rescue their companion, but the captain 
and mates kept an eye on them, as did 
Jim and I. 

It was tantalising to us to see whales 
every day and yet not to go in chase of 
them, but the captain wouldn’t send any 
boats away with the good men in them for 
fear of what the others might do in their 
absence. 

At length we reached Witahoo, one of 
the Marquesas, and brought up in a beau¬ 
tifully sheltered bay. Had there been any 
English authorities in the place the men 
would have been imprisoned, but as it was 
all the captain could do was to release 
Muggins from his handcuffs, and to send 
him and the other men ashore. The 
second mate went in one boat, and I had 
command of the other. The mutineers 
were ordered to get into them, and we 
pulled for the beach. Though they had 


only their clothes and a few articles put 
up in bundles, they stepped on shore with 
as jaunty an air as if they were going 
among friends, and having walked a little 
distance they turned round and jeered and 
laughed at us. 

“ I pity you poor fellows who have to 
toil away on board that filthy whaler,” 
cried Muggins. “ It’s a shame that you 
haven’t spirit enough to lead the happy 
easy lives we are going to eujoy.” 

Before we shoved off several natives 
came down to the beach, with whom the 
mutineers shook hands, as if they were old 
friends. Presently a huge fellow appeared, 
who, judging from the way the rest treated 
him, we supposed to be a chief. Though 
the others were of a gigantic size and 
magnificent proportions, he was taller than 
any of them. Every part of his body that 
we could see was tattooed over a deep blue 
colour, from the crown of his head to his 
feet. His head was shaven, and every 
hair, even to the eyelashes, was plucked 
out. 

He introduced himself to the mate, who 
was standing up in the boat, as Utatee, 
the chief of the island. He spoke a little 
English, and from him we made out that 
a missionary resided a short distance off 
up the bay. In a short time a number 
of other people came down, with several 
women and children. Nearly all the latter 
appeared to me to be very handsome, their 
good looks not being spoilt by tattooing. 

I have never seen so many fine-looking 
people together in any part of the world. 
The chief told us that we should be wel¬ 
come to as much wood and water as we 
required, and offered to supply us with 
fresh provisions at a cheap rate. 

Next day the missionary came on board, 
and warned us to beware of the people. 
He had made but little progress with 
them, owing very much to the misconduct 
of the runaway sailors who lived on shore 
and set them a bad example. Still he had 
some converts, and he hoped, in time, to 
make more. I told him about my brother 
Jack, and how anxious I was to find him. 
I got Miles Soper to describe him minutely, 
and the missionary kindly promised to 
make inquiries for him. 

The captain returned with him on shore 
to look for men, and came back in the 
evening with eight he had picked up. 
One of them was a runaway sailor, who 
had been living on the island several years 
(such being termed a beach-comber), a Por¬ 
tuguese, and six Kanakas, as the natives 
are called. 

Meantime the blacks and the Sand¬ 
wich Islanders, with a few of the white 
men, were employed in bringing off the 
fresh provisions we required. As Dr. 
Cockle wished to visit a part of the bay a 
little distance off, he borrowed one of the 
boats manned "with two natives, Jim 
Horner, and me. We visited two or three 
spots, where the doctor collected some 
plants and some shells from the shore. 
We were about to return when he proposed 
that we should look into a little bay a 
short distance farther on. The natives 
seemed disinclined to go there, and as far 
as we could make out advised us to return 
to the shore, saying that there were bad 
people in that neighbourhood. 

The doctor, however, who supposed that 
they only wished to save themselves from 
the longer pull, persisted in going on. As 
we got up towards the head of the bay we 
saw several natives, who ran off as we 
approached, and hid themselves behind the 
trees. 


“ We must be cautious, for perhaps our- 
men here didn’t warn us without reason, 
observed the doctor as we pulled slowly in. 
Directly after he exclaimed, “There are two 
men lying on the beach. Who can they be r 
We must, at all events, go in and ascer¬ 
tain.” 

He had brought his fowling-piece, and 
we had besides two muskets. He told Jim 
and me to stand up, with the muskets in our 
hands, for he didn’t like to trust Homer, 
while he stepped on shore. Just as the- 
boat reached the beach, and Jim, who was 
in the bows, was about to jump out, he ex¬ 
claimed, “Why I do believe those two 
fellows are Muggins and Jones.” 

The doctor leaped on shore, looking 
carefully round to ascertain that no natives 
were near. A cry of horror escaped him. 
The two men were dead, with their skulls 
fractured, the brains lying about. 

Their “ free and happy ” life on shore had 
come speedily to an end. Why they had 
been killed it was difficult to say. The 
doctor, stooping down, felt the bodies. 

“ They are perfectly cold, and must.have 
been dead some time,” he observed. “ They 
probably had a quarrel with some of the 
natives, and were trying to escape to the 
beach to cry for help, when they were over¬ 
taken.” 

As we could do nothing we returned to 
the ship, thankful that we had escaped the 
treachery of the natives, though, as the 
doctor observed, the men who had suffered 
had evidently brought it all upon them¬ 
selves. 

(To be continued.) 




THE COLOSSEUM AT KOME, 



W iiat schoolboy is not more or less familiar 
with the history of this vast Flavian 
Amphitheatre, where so many deeds of cruelty 
and heroism were enacted ? An authentic 
picture of it as it yet stands, in massive ruins, 
one of the most impressive features of Borne, 
would at any time be of interest to our readers, 
but it is likely to be specially so just now. 

With the next Monthly Part of the Bov’s 
Own Paper we intend to publish, in colours, a 
copy of Professor Wagner’s famous picture, 
“The Chariot Race.” Our reproduction has 
been prepared by skilled artists with the 
greatest care, and is well worthy of finding 
a place, suitably framed, in every boy’s 
room. The expense is too great to allow of our 
issuing it with the weekly numbers—it would 
cost us little less than £1,000 to do so—but 
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The Colosseum by Moonlight. 



weekly subscribers will be able to obtain it in 
the packet at the end of the year; and any 
desirous of possessing it at once can of* course 
purchase the part containing it. 

But to return to the Colosseum itself. 
Amongst the edifices in and around the Forum 
to-day the Colosseum is the most impressive, 
both by its imposing mass and its historic 
interest. 1 hough for centuries it served as a 
quarry out of which materials wore dug for 
palaces and churches, it yet stands vast aud 
imperishable, apparently justifying the proud 

DOclSUj 

“ While stands the 
Colosseum, Borne 
shall stand ; 

When falls the 
Colosseum, Borne 
shall fall ; 

And when Borne 
falls — the 
World.” 

The building 
marks a period in 
the history of the 
city. After a time 
of civil war and 
confusion in the 
empire, Vespasian 
cam e to the throne, 
and began the 
Flavian dynasty. 

He, with his son 
Titus, used the 
vacant spaces 
which were made 
partly by the fire 
and partly by 
Hero’s demolitions 
for raising struc¬ 
tures—a consider¬ 
able part of which 
still remain, the 
most conspicuous 
being that which 
is called the 
Colosseum. 


Whether this name was given to the “ Flavian 
Amphitheatre ” from its colossal size, or from 
the Colossus of Hero, which stood near it, is a 
point on which scholars have disputed. However 
this question may be settled, it is to be regretted 
that the word has been so written for centuries 
as to disguise its derivation. The place chosen 
was a hollow between two of the hills on which 
Borne stood, and where Hero had caused a lake 
to be made near his Golden House. Augustus 
had intended to build an amphitheatre in the 
middle of the city ; and Vespasian accomplished 
the work on a scale which was probably far 


Faithful unto death. 


beyond what was contemplated by Augustus. 
The building covered nearly six acres of ground. 
In form it is an oval, 620 feet inlength externally 
by 513 in breadth ; and the vertical height is 157 
feet. The splendour of the interior of this vast 
edifice may be gathered from a description quoted 
by Mr. Hemans from the Seventh Eclogue of Cal- 
purnius. The podium was encrusted with costly 
marbles ; network of gilt bronze supported by 
stakes and wheels of ivory guarded the spectators 
from the wild beasts; the spaces between the 
seats glittered with gold and gems; a portico 
earried round the entire building was resplendent 
with gilded co¬ 
lumns ; marble 
statues thronged 
the arcades ; the 
awnings were of 
silk ; marble tri¬ 
pods for burning 
perfumes were 
placed throughout 
the edifice ; and 
fountains of frag- 
rant waters 
sprinkled the spec¬ 
tators, diffusing 
delicious odours 
through the air. 

Primitive Chris¬ 
tianity is associa¬ 
ted, in a peculiar 
and impressive 
manner, with Ves¬ 
pasian’s great 
building ; for the 
Flavian Amphi¬ 
theatre was often 
the scene of early 
martyrdoms, and 
is now become 
their great stand¬ 
ing memorial. A 
large amount of 
untrustworthy le¬ 
gendary matter is 
no doubt mixed 
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up with narratives of these sufferings ; but there 
is no difficulty in picturing to ourselves what 
really took place. In the words of Dr. 
Arnold, “No doubt many of the particular 
stories will bear no critical examination; it 
is likely enough, too, that Gibbon has truly 
accused the general statements of exaggera¬ 
tion. But this is a thankless labour, such as 
Lingard and others have undertaken with respect 
to the St. Bartholomew massacre. Divide the 
sum-total of reported martyrs by twenty—by 


general and systematic, and at intervals raged 
violently. “The Christians to the lions ! ” 
became a common cry in times of panic and 
excitement, and hundreds of both sexes and 
all ages were relentlessly hurried to the fatal 
arena. 

What a touching story it is, fiom the first 
serious persecution under Nero down to that of 
Diocletian, which raged with fury for ten years, 
and the details of which make many of our 
school-books far more exciting than any fiction. 


The Christian’s cell was opened—sunshine sweet 
Poured on his tranquil form,—for God had 
given 

A blessed sleep, e’en at that dreadful hour, 

And maybe a more blessed dream of heaven. 

The light and noise awakened him—the truth 
Rushed on his mind, but did not change his 
brow ; 



fifty if you will—but after all you have a num¬ 
ber of persons, of all ages and sexes, suffering 
cruel torments and death for conscience’ sake 
and for Christ’s, and by their sufferings mani¬ 
festly, with God’s blessing, ensuring the triumph 
of Christ’s Gospel.” 

First in the series of Christians who were 
given to wild beasts in the amphitheatre was 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch. 

On his arrival in Rome, the games for which 
he was destined were nearly ended, and he was 
hurried to the Colosseum. “ The beasts quickly 
dispatched him, and so ravenously, that only 
the harder and more rugged bones were left.” 

Such scenes soon became common. From the 
time when the Emperor Decius put notices on 
the walls that magistrates sparing the Christians 
would be punished, persecution grew* more 


In the Belgian collection of pictures at the 
International Exhibition w r as one painted by 
E. Slingeneyer, representing a young Christian 
about to be “butchered to make a Roman holi¬ 
day.’’ The painting soon became famous, and 
1 from it our large engraving on this page is 
i copied. We thought every boy would like to 
possess this, and Its beautiful story has been 
told in some graphic lines by one of our own 
contributors :— 

The gladiators’ show was nearly o’er, 

Applause for them was mingled with tlio 
shout, 

“Enough of this ; now’ for the Nubian lion ! 
The lion ! the lion ! Bring the Christian 
out ! ” 


Why should he dread the conflict and the deatli V 
There was but one short step to glory now ! 

Shout, taunt, and execration rent the air, 

Then the wild roaring of his hungry foe ; 

His Saviour’s w f ords burst from the martyr's* 
lips— 

“Father, forgive them, for they do not 
know.” 

Who does not envy him, so calmly brave ? 

Who envies them, the gaj'est of the throng £ 
Whilst they go back to impious revelry, 

In heaven the martyr joins tho angels’ song.. 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 
By Jcjles Verne. 



A Halt for the Night. 

chapter xvi.—( Continued.) 


O ccasionally the soil became marshy, 
and they all had to wend their way 
over a perfect network of tiny rivulets 
•that were affluents of the river from 
which they had started. Sometimes 
these rivulets were so wide that they 
could not be passed without a long 
search for some spot where they could be 
forded; their banks were all very damp, 
and in many places abounded with a kind 
of reed, which Harris called by its proper 
name of papyrus. 

As soon as the marshy district had been 
passed, the forest resumed its original 
aspect, the footway becoming narrow as 
ever. Harris pointed out some very fine 
ebony-trees, larger than the common sort 
and yielding a wood darker and more 
durable than what is ordinarily seen in the 
market. There were also more mango- 
trees than might have been expected at 
this distance from the sea \ a beautiful 
white lichen enveloped their trunks like a 
fur ; but in spite of their luxuriant foliage 
and delicious fruit, Harris said that there 
was not a native who would venture to 
propagate the species, as the superstition 
of the country is that “ whoever plants a 
mango, dies ! ” 

At noon a halt was made for the purpose 
of rest and refreshment. During the 
•afternoon they arrived at some gently 
rising ground, not the first slopes of hills, 
but an insulated plateau which appeared 
to unite mountains and plains. Not with¬ 
standing that the trees were far less crowded 
and more inclined to grow in detached 
..groups, the numbers of herbaceous plants 


with which the soil was covered rendered 
progress no less difficult than it was before. 
The general aspect of the scene was not 
unlike an East Indian jungle. Less luxu¬ 
riant indeed than in the lower valley of 
the river, the vegetation was far more 
abundant than that of the temperate zones 
either of the Old or New continents. 
Indigo grew in great profusion, and, 
according to Harris’s representation, was 
the most encroaching plant in the whole 
country ; no sooner, he said, was a field 
left untilled, than it was overrun by this 
parasite, which sjirang up -with the rank 
growth of thistles or nettles. 

One tree which might have been expected 
to be common in this part of the continent 
seemed entirely wanting. This was the 
caoutchouc. Of the various trees from 
which india-rubber is procured, such as the 
Ficus prinoides, the Castilloa elastica, the 
Cecropia peltata, the Callophora utilis, the 
Cameraria latifolia, and especially the 
Siphoniaelastica, all of whichaboundm the 
provinces of South America, not a single 
specimen was to be seen. Dick had promised 
to show Jack an india-rubber tree, and the 
child, who had conjured up visions of 
squeaking dolls, balls, and other toys grow¬ 
ing upon its branches, was loud and con¬ 
stant in his expressions of disappointment. 

“Never mind, my little man,” said 
Harris ; “ have patience, and you shall see 
hundreds of india-rubber trees when you 
get to the hacienda.” 

“And will they be nice and elastic?” 
asked Jack, whose ideas upon the subject 
were of the vaguest order. 


“Oh yes, they will stretch as long as 
you like,” Harris answered, laughing. 
“ But here is something to amuse you,” he 
added, and as he spoke he gathered a fruit 
that looked as tempting as a peach. 

“You are quite sure that it is safe to 
give it him ? ” said Mrs. Weldon, anxiously. 

“ To satisfy you, madam, I will eat one 
first myself.” 

The example he set was soon followed by 
all the rest. The fruit was a mango ; that 
which had been so opportunely discovered 
was of the sort that ripens in March or 
April; there is a later kind which ripens in 
September. With his mouth full of juice 
Jack pronounced that it was very nice, but 
did not seem to be altogether diverted from 
his sense of disappointment at not coming 
to an india-rubber tree. Evidently the little 
man thought himself rather injured. 

“ And Dick promised me some humming¬ 
birds too ! ” he murmured. 

“ Plenty of humming-birds for you when 
you get to the farm; lots of them where 
my brother lives,” said Harris. 

And to say the truth there was nothing 
extravagant in the way the child’s anticipa¬ 
tions had been raised, for in Bolivia hum¬ 
ming-birds are foimd in great abundance. 
The Indians, who weave their plumage into 
all kinds of artistic designs, have bestowed 
the most poetical epithets upon these gems 
of the feathered race. They call them ‘ ‘ rays 
of the sun,” and “ tresses of the day-star ; ” 
at one time they -will describe them as 
“king of flowers,” at another as “blos¬ 
soms of heaven kissing blossoms of earth,” 
or as “the jewel that reflects the sunbeam.” 
In fact, their imagination seems to have 
shaped a suitable distinction for almost 
every one of the one hundred and fifty 
known species of this dazzling little beauty. 

But however numerous humming-birds 
might be expected to be in the Bolivian 
forests, theyproved scarceenough at present, 
and Jack had to content himself with 
Harris’s representations that they did not 
like solitude, but would be found plenti¬ 
fully at San Felice, where they would be 
heard all day long humming like a spin¬ 
ning-wheel. Already Jack said he longed 
to be there, a wish that was so unanimously 
echoed by all the rest, that they resolved 
that no stoppage should be allowed beyond 
what was absolutely indispensable. 

After a time the forest began to alter its 
aspect. The trees were even less crowded, 
opening now and then into wide glados. 
The soil, cropping up above its carpet of 
verdure, exhibited veins of rose granite and 
syenite, like plates of lapis lazuli; on some 
of the higher ground, the fleshy tubers of 
the sarsaparilla plant, growing in a hope¬ 
less entanglement, made progress a matter 
of still greater difficulty than in the narrow 
tracks of the dense forest. 

At sunset the travellers found that they 
had accomplished about eight miles from 
their starting-point. They could not 
prognosticate what hardships might be in 
store, for them on future days, but it was 
certain that the experiences of the first day 
had been neither eventful nor very fatiguing. 
It was now unanimously agreed that they 
should make a halt for the night, and as 
little was to be apprehended from the 
attacks either of man or beast, it was con¬ 
sidered unnecessary to form anything like 
a regular encampment. One man on 
guard, to be relieved every few hours, was 
presumed to be sufficient. Admirable 
shelter was offered by an enormous mango, 
the spreading foliage of which formed a 
kind of natural veranda, sweeping the 
ground so thoroughly that any one who 





















chose could find sleeping-quarters in its 
■very branches. 

Simultaneously with the halting of the 
party there was heard a deafening tumult 
in the upper boughs. The mango was the 
roosting-place of a colony of grey parrots, 
a noisy, quarrelsome, and rapacious race, of 
whose true characteristics the specimens 
seen in confinement in Europe give no true 
•conception. Their screeching and chatter¬ 
ing were such a nuisance that Dick Sands 
wanted to fire a shot into the middle of 
them, but Harris seriously dissuaded him, 
urging that the report of firearms would 
only serve to reveal their own presence, 
whilst their greatest safety lay in perfect 
.silence. 

Supper was prepared. There was little 
need of cooking. The meal, as before, 
consisted of preserved meat and biscuit. 
Eresh water was obtained from an ad¬ 
jacent stream which trickled through the 
grass. By way of dessert they had an 
abundance of ripe mangoes, and the only 
drawback to their general enjoyment was 
the discordant outcry which the parrots 
kept up, as it were in protest against the 
invasion ©f what they held to be their own 
rightful domain. 

It was nearly dark when supper was 
ended. The evening shade crept slowly 
upwards to the tops of the trees, which 
soon stood out in sharp relief against the 
lighter background of the sky, while the 
stars, one by one, began to peep. The 
wind dropped, and ceased to murmur 
through the foliage; to the general relief, 
the parrots desisted from their clatter; and 
as Nature hushed herself to rest, she seemed 
to be inviting all her children to follow her 
example. 

“ Had we not better light a good large 
fire ? ” asked Dick. 

“By no means,” said Harris; “ the 
nights are not cold, and under this wide- 
spreading mango the ground is not likely 
to be damp. Besides, as I have told you 
before, our best security consists in our 
taking care to attract no attention whatever 
from without.” 

Mrs. Weldon interposed, 

“It maybe true enough that we have 
nothing to dread from the Indians, but is 
it certain that there are no dangerous quad¬ 
rupeds against which we are bound to be 
upon our guard P ” 

Harris answered, 

“ I can positively assure you, madam, 
that there are no animals here but such as 
would be infinitely more afraid of you than 
you would be of them.” 

“ Are there any woods without wild 
‘beasts ? ” asked Jack. 

“All woods are not alike, my boy,” 
replied Harris; “ this wood is a great park. 
As the Indians say, ‘ Es como el Pariso.’ 
It is like Paradise.” 

Jack persisted, • 

“ There must be snakes, and lions, and 
tigers.” 

“Ask your mamma, my boy,” said 
Harris, “ whether she ever heard of lions 
and tigers in America.” 

Mrs. Weldon was endeavouring to put 
her little boy at his ease on this point, 
when Cousin Benedict interposed, saying 
that although there were no lions or tigers, 
there were plenty of jaguars and panthers 
in the New World. 

“ And won’t they kill us ? ” demanded 
Jack, eagerly, his apprehensions once more 
.aroused. 

“ Kill you ? ” laughed Harris ; “ why, 
your friend Hercules here could strangle 
them, two at a time, one in each hand ! ” 
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“ But, please, don’t let the panthers 
come near me! ” pleaded Jack, evidently 
alarmed. 

“No, no, Master Jack, they shall not 
come near you. I will give them a good 
grip first,” and the giant displayed his two 
rows of huge white teeth. 

Dick Sands proposed that it should be 
the four younger negroes who should be 
assigned the task of keeping watch during 
the night, in attendance upon himself; but 
Actseon insisted so strongly upon the 
necessity of Dick’s having his full share of 
rest, that the others were soon brought to 
the same conviction, and Dick was obliged 
to yield. 


Jack valiantly announced his intention 
of taking one watch, but his sleepy eyelids 
made it only too plain that he did not know 
the extent of his own fatigue. 

“ I am sure there are wolves here,” he said. 

“ Only such wolves as Dingo would 
swallow at a mouthful,” said Harris. 

“ But I am sure there are wolves,” he 
insisted, repeating the word “wolves” 



again and again, until he tumbled off to 
sleep against the side of old Nan. Mrs. 
Weldon gave her little son a silent kiss; it 
was her loving “ good night.” 

Cousin Benedict was missing. Some 
little time before he, had slipped away in 
search of “ cocuyos,” or fire-flies, which he 
had heard were common in South America. 
Those singular insects emit a bright bluish 
light from two spots on the side of the 
thorax, and their colours are so brilliant 
that they are used as ornaments for ladies’ 
head-dresses. Hoping to secure sonic 
specimens for his box, Benedict would 
have wandered to an unlimited distance; 

I but Hercules, faithful to his undertaking. 


soon discovered him, and heedless of the 
naturalist’s protestations and vociferations, 
promptly escorted him back to the general 
rendezvous. 

Hercides himself was the first to keep 
watch, but with this exception, the whole 
party, in another hour, were wrapped in 
peaceful slumber. 


[To be continued.) 


STORM SIGNALS. 

In response to the request of several correspondents, we give this week diagrams of the 
“ storm signals ” now so largely used. The hoisting of any of these signals (which are exposed 
only during the day time for forty-eight hours, from date of issue) is intended as a sign that 
there is an atmospherical disturbance in existence, which will probably cause a gale from the 
quarter indicated by the signal used, in the neighbourhood (say within fifty miles) of the place 
where the signal is hoisted. Its meaning is simply “Look-out! It is probable that bad 
weather is approaching you.” 

Day Signals. Night Signals. 

South Cone. North Cone. Drum and Cone. 3 Lanterns in Triangle. 



probably from the Storm, at first from the Used instead of the Cones. 
South or North. South or North. 



“Hercules himself was the first to keep watch,” 
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STICKLE3ACK BELL¬ 
RINGERS. 

A n American writer 
affords some useful 
hints on this subject. He 
lived near a pond peopled 
with a number of frogs 
and fishes, which he con¬ 
sidered his pets, and 
which grew so tame that 
he fed them from his 
hands. Among them, 
however, were four or five 
little , sticklebacks that 
lived under the shade of a 
big willow, and these were 
so quarrelsome that he 
generally fed them apart 
from the rest. But some¬ 
times all met, and then 
the feast usually was end¬ 
ed by the death of a min¬ 
now. For, shocking to 
say, whenever thero was a 
disjmte for the food, some 


one of the little fishes was almost sure to be 
devoured by the hungry sticklebacks. These 
stiekleback-and-minnow combats, after a while, 
came to be of daily occurrence, and the reason 
for this was a singular one. Under the willow 
shade, and from one of the branches, he had 
hung a miniature “belfry,” containing a tiny 
brass bell, and had led the string into the water, 
letting it go down to a considerable depth. At 
first he tried bait at intervals upon the line, and 
the sticklebacks, of course, seized upon it, and 
thus rang the bell. He kept up this system of bait¬ 
ing the string for about a week, until he thought 
they understood it, and then replaced the worms, 
by bits of stone. Next morning, as soon as he 
looked into the water, tinkle ! tinkle ! rang the 
bell, the fish evidently expecting a breakfast. 
He put his hand down, and up they came, and 
got one worm apiece; and as he raised his hand, 
down they rushed, and away went the bell, in 
an uproarious peal, that must have startled the 
whole neighbourhood. He was quick to respond, 
and they soon learned to ring the bell before 
coming to the surface ; in fact, if they saw’ him 
pass, he always heard their welcome greeting. 

But to return to the minnow r s. He generally 
fed them first, about twenty feet up the bank ; 
but one morning he found one or two had fol¬ 
lowed him dow T n to the residence of the stickle¬ 
back family. They met with a rude reception, 


however, and to avoid making trouble, the next 
day he went to the willow first. But no sooner 
had the bell begun to ring, than he saw' a lot of 
ripples coming dowm, and in a second the two 
factions were in mortal combat. The stickle¬ 
backs were fighting not only for breakfast, but 
for their nests, which were near by ; and they 
made sad work of the poor minnows, who, 
though smart in some things, did not know 
when they w r ere whipped, and so kept up the 
fight, though losing one of their number nearly 
every time. 

So it went on every morning. The minnows 
had learnt w’hat the bell meant, and though 
usually defeated in the fight, they in reality had 
their betters as servants to ring the bell and call 
them to meals. Finally, they succeeded, by 
force of great numbers, in driving away their 
pugnacious little rivals, and the bell hung silent; 
for, strange to say, they knew' what the sound 
meant, but the owner could never teach them to 
ring it when they could rise and steal the worm 
from his hand without. 
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Captain .Tax and S. D —The 
le lgth of the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge boats is, speaking 
generally, about fifty feet, and 
the width only just enough to 
allow of the men sitting com¬ 
fortably. Both length and 
width vary according to the 
weight of the crew, etc., aud 
hence the frequent changing 
of the boat while practising. 

Gwalior.—N o licence is neces¬ 
sary for private boats on 
the Thames, i.e., boats not owned by watermen: 
and the boatbuilders on the banks will take charge 
of a canoe for a shilling or eighteenpence a week. 
Canoeing is a “healthy” exercise, but not so good 
for boys as rowing, which tends more to the expan¬ 
sion of the chest, and brings more muscles into w’ork 
generally. 

J. M. S —Don’t buy squirrels or birds “from men in 
the streets.” If your squirrel should live, tame it as 
you would any other animal—by kindness. There is 
no other recipe. 

E. D. M.—The usual diet of ferrets is mice, rats, poul¬ 
try heads, little birds, etc. ; but they will eat liver or 
beef. 

E. J. S. wishes to know’ “ wiiether tea-leaves are good 
for rabbits or not.” Neither good nor harm, in mo¬ 
deration ; but tea-leaves are not British, and rabbits 
are best fed on the vegetables of their own country. 

C. 0. (Cardiff) desires to know “the best way to feed a 
pet raven.” Give it anything that you can eat your¬ 
self. His daintiest treat, however, according to the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, is a large rat. “ He will,” writes 
Mr. Wood to us, “peck a hole in the side, eat away 
the whole of the soft parts, and leave the skin turned 
inside out. I had one for some time. He died from 
a surfeit of table-linen.” 

D. T.—1. You will find the subjects for the m.d. degree 
in tho “Medical Register” and the “University 
Calendar.” We cannot spare space here to give you 
information that you can readily obtain, and which 
might interest few, if any, readers but yourself. 2. 
There are many advertised specifics for “scant eye¬ 
lashes,” but we cannot undertake to recommend 
them. Some few persons believe in clipping, and 
most others in lettiug nature alone. 

Pistols and other Firearms.— II. J. W. writes to 
point out that a licence is now required for carrying 
a pistol, as may be seen by reference to 33 and 34 
Vic., cap. 57. In this Act, which we had overlooked, 
the term “gun” includes a firearm of any descrip¬ 
tion, and an air-gun or any other kind of gun from 
which any shot, bullet, or other missile can be dis¬ 
charged. The penalty for carrying firearms with¬ 
out the licence is £10. 

T. H. (Oldham.)—The curious toy called “Planchette” 
can be obtained at almost all first-class toy-shops. 

Artist.— Most of the artists regularly employed on 
illustrated papers—as our own, for instance—draw 
on the wood ready for the engraver. Still, drawings 
are often accepted for the excellence of design, even 
though brought in on paper. They can be photo¬ 
graphed on the wood for engraving. The pencil is 
far more often employed than the pen in such work. 

Hubble-Bubble wishes to know* the author of the fol¬ 
lowing lines. Can any reader say ?— 

“ Our lives are albums written through 
With good or ill, with false or true^ 

And as the blessed angels turn 
The pages of our years, 

God grant they read the good with smiles. 

And blot the ill with tears.” 



H. W. (Reedham), “ Petfr Trawl” and Others.—Car¬ 
penter’s “Penny Readings,” in two volumes, would 
probably meet your wants. You can order the work 
through any bookseller. 

C. (Lincoln.)—Fashions change in the pronunciation of 
proper names. At present the upper classes pro¬ 
nounce “Cowper” as if spelt “ Cooper.” 2. Refer to 
any good cookery-book. 

A. P. G. A.—Oh, yes ; we should accept the contribu¬ 
tions of amateurs, if found suitable ; but experience 
teaches us that not one in five hundred of the MSS. 
received from unpractised writers is worth publish¬ 
ing. Hence it is that we cannot undertake to return 
unused contributions when thus supplied. 

St. Olave’s, II. F., and many Others — All needful in¬ 
formation in regard to both the Royal JN avy and the 
mercantile marine will be given in the series of 
articles now appearing in our columns. Correspon¬ 
dents should read the articles, and not expect us to 
occupy valuable space here in replying to trivial 
questions. 

Cither A.— Violins vary so greatly in price and quality 
that we really cannot undertake to say the “ lowest 
price at which you can obtain a good one.” So much 
depends upon what you mean by “good.” We have 
seen two violins very like in appearance, and even in 
qualities of sound to the untrained ear, sold at the 
same auction—the one fetching twenty-five shillings, 
and the other sixty guineas. Messrs. Keith, Prowse, 
and Co., of Cheapside, have a good name. 

T. E. D. (Stratford.)—1. The “unsteady hand,” and 
“the hot and damp hand,” may both be due to the 
same cause—want of tone in the system. Avoid 
smoking, late hours, etc., take as much outdoor 
exercise as possible, and plain, wholesome food. 
2. The passage you refer to in Exodus is fully ex¬ 
plained in nearly every Bible dictionary and com¬ 
mentary. 

We have also received letters frorii A. T. F., “ Match¬ 
box " (no); P. T. (any school-book will tell you); 
H. M. (the sentiment is far better than the poetry) ; 
G. (a matter of taste); Rex (the best remedy for 
biting the nails is to leave off doing it; if your own 
will is not strong enough to effect the cure, get 
some friend to rap your knuckles). B. (Buckfast- 
leigh), S. V. G. H., Agamemnon, Roger, A. M., 
and very many Others.—Your requests shall be 
borne in mind. More than this we cannot pro¬ 
mise. 

G. F. and many Others.—Let us say once for all that 
such questions as “ What do you think of my writ¬ 
ing?” “Is it good enough for an office?” “What 
would you recommend me to be?” “How can I ob¬ 
tain a clerkship?” “How can I earn a few shillings 
in my spare time?” etc., etc., will not be answered 
in our columns. “ The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” says the old proverb. If X. Y. Z. wishes for 
a situation in an office, and wonders whether his 
writing is sufficiently good for the post, let him put 
the matter to the practical test. The main point for 
the would-be clerk is not what we may think of his 
writing, but what the firm think which he aspires to 
serve. 

R. N. B.—A naturalist in London or some of the large 
towns would perhaps supply you with the Russian 
leather chips. Many bookbinders would also do 
so. 

J. Burford. —There does not appear to be any special 
treatise on tin-plate working. At any rate, we do 
not know of any. 

Punch.—T he Prince Consort’s surname was Guelph. 

II. Gray.— 1. The regiment you mean is the 3rd (King’s 
Own) Hussars. Their dress is a blue tunic with scar¬ 
let collar, a blue busby-bag, and a white plume. 
2. See answer to G. W. C. in No. 49. 

A. Cooper.—” The value of a thing is just what it will 
fetch.” Take your fowls to a dealer, and see what he 
will give you for them—unless you can persuade 
some amateur to buy them. 

A. M. R. and Others.—Artificial flowers can be made 
from potatoes or turnips, but the result is generally 
but a very poor imitation of beautiful objects. 

E. Bromage, Heureuse Pensee.—S ee answer to “Rob 
Roy” in No. 49. 

A. Winter, who wishes to “spend £3 to the best ad¬ 
vantage on a microscope,” is advised to add three 
shillings to that amount, and buy Mr. Wood's “ Uni¬ 
versal Microscope (74, Cheapside). The high-sound¬ 
ing phrases to be read in advertisements about 
“ magnifying 20,000 times,” “5,000 times superficial,” 
and so on, often mean really nothing, except that 
the seller hopes to practise on the ignorance of the 
buyer. 

Anxious.— The price of aliin. focal glass would be 
Is., double that size about 2s. Gd. It can be bought 
at 74, Cheapside, or other good optician’s shop. 

X. Y. Z.—Any alteration of the power of a cheap glass 
such as yours would not be advisable. As a general 
rule, such an alteration would cost more thau the 
price of the whole instrument. 

G. H. R.—Burn either sperm or colza oil in your bull’s- 
eye lantern. 

R. E. W.—For a small magic lantern either sperm or 
colza oil would suit, if you get it good. See the very 
useful articles on the whole subject in our last 
volume. 

Skater.— Clean rusty skates as you would any similar 
metal which should be bright. If very' rusty, begin 
with oil and emery paper. 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 

A TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD, 
By R. M. Bai.laxtyne, 

Author of “ The Lifeboat“Post Haste,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE “IMPOSSIBLE 
ACCOMPLISHED. 

A :nt> what a dwelling Angus Macdonald’s 
house had become! 

“What a home-coming!” exclaimed 
Ian, thinking, in the bitterness of his soul, 
of Elsie as well as the house. 

“It’s awful! ” said Victor, with a 
pathetic glance at his friend. 

The desolation was indeed complete — 
symbolic, Ian thought, of the condition of 
his own heart. Besides having eight or 
ten feet of water on its walls, all the lower 
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rooms were utterly wrecked. A heavy log, 
ready for the saw-pit, had come down 
with the torrent, and, taking upon it the 
duties of a battering-ram, had charged the 
parlour window. Not only did it carry 
this bodily into the room, but it forced it 
into the passage beyond, where it jammed 
and stuck fast. The butt of this log, pro¬ 
jecting several feet from the window, had 
intercepted straw and hay to such an extent 
that a miniature stack was formed, in 
which all sorts of light articles of furniture 
and debris had been caught. With the 
stubborn determination of a Celt, Angus 
hacl refused to remove his main door, 
which faced up stream. The result was 
that the flood removed it for him with a 
degree of violence that had induced Miss 
Martha to exclaim, “ The house is goin’ at 
last! ” to which Angus had replied, dog¬ 
gedly, “ Let it go. It will hef to go some¬ 
day, whatever.” But the house had not 
gone. It was only, as we have said, the 
main door which went, and was hurled 
through the passage into the kitchen, 
where it charged the back door, wrenched 
it off, and accompanied it to Lake Winnipeg 
with a tail of miscellaneous cooking uten¬ 
sils. Only shreds of the back windows 
remained hanging by twisted hinges to the 
frames, telling with mute eloquence of 
heroic resistance to the last gasp. What¬ 
ever had not been removed by Angus from 
the ground-floor of his house had been 
swept out at the windows and doorways, 
as with the besom of destruction. 

Paddling in through the front door the 
two friends disembarked from their canoe 
on the staircase and ascended to the upper 
floor. Here everything betokened a hur¬ 
ried departure. Furniture was strewn 
about in disorder ; articles of clothing were 
scattered broadcast, as if Miss Martha and 
her maid had been summoned to sudden 
departure, and had rummaged recklessly 
for their most cherished possessions. In 
the principal bedroom, on the best bed, 
stood Beauty in her native ugliness—the 
only living thing left to do the honours of 
the house. 

“ What a brute! ” exclaimed Victor. 

He seized a saucepan that stood hand}' 
and hurled it at her. Beauty was equal to 
the emergency; she leaped up, allowed the 
pan to pass under her, fled shrieking 
through the window, and took refuge on 
the top of the house. 

“I’m glad you missed her, Vic,” said 
Ian, in a slightly reproachful tone ; “ she’s 
an old friend of the family, and a harmless 
thing.” 

“ Miss Trim would not agree with you 
in your opinion of her,” returned Victor, 
with a laugh; “ but I’m also glad I missed 
her. It was a sudden impulse that I 
couldn’t resist, and you know a fellow is 
scarcely accountable for his impulses.” 

“True; not for his impulses, but he is 
very accountable for actions resulting from 
impulse. If you had killed Beauty I 
should have had an irresistible impulse to 
pitch you over the window. If I were to 
do so in such circumstances would you 
hold me unaccountable ? ” 

“ I’m not sure,” said Victor, with a grim 
smile. “ But we’ll change the subject; I 
don’t like argument when I’m likely to get 
the worst of it. It’s plain that you can do 
no good here, I therefore propose that we 
Tetum to Willow Creek, take the small 
boat, and go up to the Mountain to see 
father, taking Tony and Petawanaquat 
along with us.” 

Tan shook his head with an expression of 
sadness that surprised his friend. 


“No, Vic, no; my work with you in 
search of your brother is done, my father’s 
home now claims my chief care. You are' 
wrong in saying I can do no good here; 
look round at the wreck and mess. There 
is much to be done. Now I tell you what 
I’ll do. I’ll remain here all day and all 
night too. You will return home and send 
me the little punt, if it can be spared, for 
I shall have to row to the outhouses a good 
deal, and round the house too. As you 
see, nothing can be done without a craft of 
some sort. Send Peegwish with it, with¬ 
out Wildcat, she would only be in the way.” 

Victor tried to induce his friend to 
change his mind, but Ian was immoveable. 
He therefore returned to Willow Creek in 
the canoe and sent Peegwish back with the 
punt—a tub-like little boat, with two small 
oars or sculls. 

Left alone, Ian Macdonald leaned on the 
sill of a window in the gable of the house, 
from which he could see the house at 
Willow Creek, and sighed deeply. “ So 
then,” he thought, “all my hopes are 
blighted; my airy castles are knocked 
down, my bear-hunting has been in vain ; 
Elsie is engaged to Louis Lambert! ” 

There was no bitterness in his heart now, 
only a feeling of profound loneliness. As 
he raised himself with another sigh, the 
top of the window tipped off his cap, which 
fell into the water. He cared little for the 
loss, but stood watching the cap as it 
floated slowly away with the current, and 
compared its receding form with his 
dwindling joys. The current, which was 
not strong there, carried the cap straight 
to the knoll several hundred yards off, on 
which stood the smoking-box of old Sam 
Ravenshaw, and stranded it there. 

The incident turned the poor youth's 
mind back to brighter days and other 
scenes, especially to the last conversation 
which he had held with the owner of the 
smoking-box. He was mentally enacting 
that scene over again when Peegwish 
pulled up to the house and passed under 
the window. 

“ Come along, you old savage,” said Ian, 
with a good-humoured nod ; “ I want your 
help. "Go round to the front and shove 
into the passage. The doorway’s wide 
enough.” 

Peegwish, who was fond of Ian, replied to 
the nod with a hideous smile. In a few 
minutes the two were busily engaged in 
collecting loose articles and bringing things 
in general into order. 

While thus engaged they were inter¬ 
rupted by Beauty cackling and scroaming 
with tremendous violence. She was evi¬ 
dently in distress.' Running up a ladder 
leading to the garret, Ian found that the 
creature had forced her way through a 
hole in the roof, and entangled herself in a 
mass of cordage thrown in a heap along 
with several stout ropes, or cables, which 
Angus had recently bought with the inten¬ 
tion of rigging out a sloop with which to 
traverse the great Lake Winnipeg. Setting 
the cochin free, Ian returned to his work. 

A few minutes later he was again ar¬ 
rested suddenly, but not by Beauty this 
time. He became aware of a peculiar sen¬ 
sation which caused a slight throbbing of 
his heart, and clearly proved that, although 
lacerated, or even severely crushed, that 
organ was not quite broken ! 

He looked round at Peegwish, and be¬ 
held that savage glaring, as if transfixed, 
with mouth and eyes equally wide open. 

“ Did you feel that , Peegwish ? ” 

Yes, Peegwish had felt “ that,” and said 
so in an awful whisper without moving. 


“ Surely — no, ‘it cannot have been 
the—” 

He stopped short. There was a low, 
grinding sound, accompanied by a strange 
tremour in the planks on which they stood, 
as if the house were gradually coming 
alive! There could be no mistake. The 
flood had risen sufficiently to float the 
house, aud it was beginning to slide from 
its foundations ! 

“Peegwish,” lie said, quickly dropping 
the things with which he had been busy, 
“is there a stout rope anywhere ? Oh, yes; 

I forgot,” he added, springing towards the 
attic. “Blessings on you, Beauty, for 
having guided me here ! ” 

In a few seconds a stout rope or cable 
was procured. Tho end of this Ian ran 
out at the main doorway, round through 
the parlour window, and tied it in a trice. 
The other end he coiled in the punt, and 
soon made it fast to a stout elm, under 
whose grateful shade Angus Macdonald 
had enjoyed many a pipe and Martha 
many a cup of tea in other days. The tree 
bent slowly forward; tho thick rope became 
rigid. Ian and Peegwish sat in the boat 
anxiously looking on. 

In that moment of enforced inaction Ian 
conceived an idea! Thought is quick, 
quicker than light, which, wo believe, has 
reached the maximum of “ express speed ” 
in material things. By intermittent flashes, 
so rapid that it resembled a stream of 
sparks, the whole plan rushed through his 
mind, from conception to completion. We 
can only give a suggestive outline, as fol¬ 
lows. The knoll, the smoking-box, the 
smoker, his words, “Mark what I say. 

I will sell this knoll to your father, and 
give my daughter to you, when you take 
that house, and, with your own unaided 
hands, place it on this knoll! ” The im¬ 
possible had, in the wondrous course of 
recent events, came just within tho verge 
of possibility—a stout arm, a strong will, 
coupled with a high flood—“There is a 
tide in the affairs of men which, taken at 
the flood ’’—immortal and prophetic bard ! 
There could be no chance of Elsie now, 
but even to win the right to claim her if 
she had been willing was better than 
nothing. In any case old Angus and the 
knoll would be united! 

“Peegwish ! ” shouted Ian, turning on 
the unfortunate ex-brewer with a flushed 
face and blazing eyes that caused him to 
shrink in alarm, “ can you sit still and do 
nothing ? ” 

“Eh?” exclaimed Peegwish, in surprise. 

“ Bah ! ” said Ian, seizing the sculls. 

The punt whirled round, leaped over the 
water, dashed through the doorway, and 
went crashing into the staircase. Before 
Peegwish could pick himself up, Ian had 
vanished up the stairs. The savage found 
him a moment later wildly selecting a rope 
from the heap that lay on the floor of the 
attic. As Peegwish entered, Ian suddenly 
turned on him with a gaze of increased 
intensity. Had the young man gone mad ? 
Peegwish felt very uncomfortable. He 
had some reason to ! Another thought 
had flashed into Ian’s mind—the words, 
“your own unaided hands,” troubled him, 
Peegwish could be kopt out of the boat, 
but he could not be kept from rendering 
aid of some sort in some way or other. 
There was but one resource ! 

Ian sprang on Peegwish like a lion. 
The savage was both bold and strong, but 
he was elderly, and Ian was young and 
bolder; besides, he had the unusual 
strength of a half-noadman at that moment. 
Down went the ex-brewer. He struggled 
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hard. Ian crushed him in his arms, raised 
him, crammed him into a chair, seized a 
pliant rope and bound him therewith, 
winding* him and the chair round and 
round in his haste—for there was no time 
to tie knots—until he resembled a gigantic 
spool of ravelled thread. Not a moment 
too soon! There was a snap outside; the 
rope was gone! A grind, a slide, and 
then a lurch, as of a ship at sea. 

Ian is on the staircase now, in the punt, 
and out upon the flood with a stout rope 
fast to the stem and to the doorpost. 
Panting from his recent exertions, and 
half wild with the mingled excitement, 
danger, novelty, and fun of the thing, he 
draws two or three long breaths as he 
grasps the sculls and looks quickly round. 

The house moves sluggishly, probably 
retarded by sunken shrubs, or dragging 
debris connected with the foundation. 
This is somewhat of a relief. There is 
time. He pulls ahead till the rope tightens, 
and then stands up in the punt to observe 
the situation critically. The current is 
bearing him straight towards the knoll. 
So far well; but there are two slightly 
diverging currents on right and left, caused 
by the knoll itself, which are so strong 
that if the house should get fairly into 
either of them no power that he possessed 
could prevent its being swept, on the one 
hand, into the main current of the Red 
River, on the other hand away over the 
flooded plains. To watch with lynx eyes 
the slightest tendency to divergence on 
the part of the house now absorbs his 
whole being. But thought again inter¬ 
venes. What if he should be observed by 
those at Willow Creek, and they should 
send assistance? Horror! But by good 
fortune all the males at the Creek have 
departed and none are left but women. 
He casts one of the lynx glances in that 
direction—no one is coming. He breathes 
again, freely. Suddenly the house di¬ 
verges a little to the right. Away flies the 
punt to the left, and he is just about to 
bend to the sculls with the force of Goliath, 
when he perceives his mistake—the diver¬ 
gence was to the left ! In agonies of haste 
he shoots to the other side, where he dis¬ 
covers that the divergence must have been 
in his own excited brain, for the house 
still holds on the even tenor of its way; 
and Ian, pulling straight ahead, tightens 
the rope, and helps it on its voyage. 

_ Presently there is a sudden, and this 
time a decided divergence to the right— 
probably caused by some undercurrent 
acting on the foundations. Away goes the 
punt, in the opposite direction, and now 
Goliath and David together were babes 
to Ian ! Talk of horse-power. Elephanto- 
hippopotamus-power is a more appropriate 
term. The muscles of his arms rise up like 
rolls of gutta-percha; the knotted veins 
stand out on his flushed forehead, but all 
in vain—the house continues to diverge, 
and Ian, feeling the game to be all but 
lost,'pulls with the concentrated energy of 
rage and despair. The sculls bend like 
wands, the rowlocks creak, the thole-pins 
crack. It won’t do. As well might mortal 
man pull against Niagara falls. 

At this moment of horrible disappoint¬ 
ment the house touches something sub¬ 
merged—a post, a fence, a mound; he 
knows not nor cares what—which checks 
the divergence and turns the house back in 
the right direction. What a rebound there 
is in Ian’s heart! He would cheer if there 
were a cubic inch of air to spare in his 
labouring chest — but there is not, and 
what of it remains must be used in a tough 


pull to the opposite side, for the sheer 
given to the building has been almost too 
Strong. In a few minutes his efforts have 
been successful. The house is bearing 
steadily though slowly down in the right 
direction. 

Ian rests on his oars a few seconds, and 
wipes his heated brow. 

So—in the great battle of life we some¬ 
times are allowed to pause and breathe 
awhile in the very heat of conflict; and 
happy is it for us if our thoughts and 
hearts go out towards Him whose love is 
ever near to bless those who trust in it. 

He is drawing near to the knoll now, 
and there seems every chance of success; 
but the nearer he draws to the goal the 
greater becomes the risk of divergence, for 
while the slack water at the head of the 
knoll becomes slacker, so that the house 
seems to have ceased moving, the diverging 
currents on either side become swifter, and 
their suction-power more dangerous. The 
anxiety of the pilot at this stage, and his 
consequent shooting from side to side, is 
far more trying than his more sustained 
efforts had been. 

At last the punt reaches the smoking- 
box, which itself stands in several feet of 
water, for the ground of the knoll is sub¬ 
merged, its bushes alone being visible. 
There is only the length of the rope now 
between our hero and victory! In that 
length, however, there are innumerable 
possibilities. Even while he gazes the 
house bumps on something, slews round, 
and. is caught by the current on the right. 
Before Ian has time to recover from his 
agony of alarm and dip the sculls it bumps 
again and slews to the left; a third favour¬ 
ing bump sends it back into the slack water. 
The combined bumps have given an impulse 
to the house under the influence of which it 
bears straight down upon the knoll with con¬ 
siderable force. Its gable end is close to the 
smoking-box. Entranced with expectancy 
Ian sits in the punt panting and with eyes 
flashing. There is a sudden shock! Inside 
the house Peegwish and his chair are tum¬ 
bled head over heels. Outside, the gable has 
just touched—as it were kissed—the smok¬ 
ing-box, Elsie’s “summer-house;” Beauty, 
flapping her wings at that moment on the 
ridge-pole, crows, and Angus Macdonald’s 
dwelling is, finally and fairly, hard and fast 
upon Sam Ravenshaw’s coveted knoll. 

{To be continued.) 
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i iiis is a 
branch of 
the-service 
very fre- 
q Hen tly 
entered by 
those who 
are ambi¬ 
tious of 
serving her 
Majesty at 
sea, but 
are too old 
to receive , 
a nomina- 
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tion as naval cadets. 

A candidate must be over fifteen and under 
seventeen years of age, and lie will be required 
to pass a medical ‘ examination before the 
Medical Director General of the Navy. He 
must be in good health, free from impediment 
of speech, etc., and physically fit for the service. 
After this comes the examination at Greenwich 
College, which takes place twice a year, in June 
and November. The examination consists of 
two parts—a “test,”and a “voluntary.” 

The test consists of dictation ; writing a letter 
on any given subject; writing a precis of a 
chapter or portion of a chapter ; French ; addi¬ 
tion, simple and compound, with reference to 
time; arithmetic; geography and English 
history ; Scripture. 

The voluntary examination is as follows : Ele¬ 
mentary mathematics ; three books of “ Euclid,” 
quadratic equations, etc. ; Latin, German, 
Spanish, or Italian ; elementary physics ; draw¬ 
ing. 

If the candidate fails in the “ test,” he will 
not be allowed to appear again ; but if he fails 
in the voluntary, of which he is only allowed to 
take up three subjects, he is given one more 
chance. 

The pay of an assistant-clerk is 2s. Cd. a day, 
so that, with strict economy, he can manage to 
live on his pay. 

After having served one year as« assistant- 
clerk, provided the age of seventeen is reached, 
he is eligible for a clerkship after an examina¬ 
tion. In addition to the subjects he has already 
passed in, he must show himself acquainted with 
the method of keeping ships’ books and accounts. 
A ; clerk’s pay is 4s. a day, and as lie has only 
the same expenses as a midshipman, less the 
3d. a day for the naval instructor, he is well 
able to take care of himself. 

In eighteen months an intermediate examina¬ 
tion has to be passed, and eighteen months after 
this, provided he has attained the age of twenty- 
one, he can go up for examination for the com¬ 
mission of assistant-paymaster. The pay of an 
assistant-paymaster varies according to length of 
service, from 5s. to 12s. 6d. a day. 

The duty of an assistant-clerk is to help in 
the office, where there is very little work, as a 
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I.—War Junks. 


rule, except when 
wages are being paid, 
or provisions taken in 
or discharged. The 
assistant-clerk, clerk, 
and assistant-paymas¬ 
ter mess in the mid¬ 
shipmen’s berth, and 
sleep in a hammock. 

It is a somewhat in¬ 
dolent life, but, never¬ 
theless, some gentle¬ 
men belonging to the 
line have distinguished 
themselves in more 
ways than one. 

The principal per¬ 
former in the following 
story is still alive, so 
we must be excused if 
we hide his identity 
under a fictitious 
name. 

The Liffey was a 
fiigate on the China 
station some years 
ago, and amongst her 
gun-room officers were 
two whom we must 
introduce to the reader. 

James Vinor was a 
sub-lieutenant, very 
dark, of medium 
height, and hasty and 
imperious in manner. 

Charles Hutchinson 
was an assistant-pay¬ 
master, brown hair and 
eyes, and very quiet. 

He used to be a good 
deal chaffed, for fellows 
who did not take the 
trouble to look be¬ 
yond their noses mistook this quietness for in¬ 
dolence. 

Hutchinson always used to answer, “ What’s 
the use of making a fuss over nothing ? Show 
me something worth the trouble of exerting 
myself for, and I’ll show you fellows what I’m 
made of.” 

Vinor was one of his greatest tormentors, 
taking an immense delight in aggravating the 


quiet assistant-paymaster, and had not Hutchin¬ 
son been possessed of an excellent temper, bad 
blood must often have been the consequence. 

One evening Vinor entered the berth, and 
flinging his cap into a corner, called to the 
steward to bring him something. While he was 
waiting, he perceived Hutchinson reclining the 
other side of the table. 

“ Hallo ! ” he exclaimed, “there’s that fellow 


Hutchinson asleep' 
again ! I believe he 
only wakes up to eat 
his meals.” 

“I’m not asleep,”' 
replied Hutchinson,, 
quietly, “ I was read¬ 
ing.” 

“ Oh yes, that’s a 
nice excuse,” answered 
Vinor, tauntingly. 

“ Almost as good as 
our naval cadet Rod¬ 
ney, who, when the first 
lieutenant caught him 
asleep in the middle 
watch the other night, 
said he had only closed 
his eyes in order to 
meditate.” 

“ You read so little 
yourself, Vinor,” said 
Hutchinson, * ‘ that 
you will not give any 
one else the credit of 
doing so.” 

* ‘ I’ll give you credit 
for nothing but sleep¬ 
ing and eating, and 
I’ll back you against 
any fellow in the fleet 
for that.” 

“Ah! I shall make 
you give me credit one 
of these days,” ob¬ 
served Hutchinson. 

“You’ll make me ! ” 
replied Vinor, impetu¬ 
ously. “ What do you 
mean ? ” 

‘ 1 1 mean what I 
say,” answered Hutch¬ 
inson, quietly. 

Vinor’s face was convulsed with rage, and 
what he might have replied there is no knowing, 
but just then some one knocked at the door, 
and an old quartermaster put his head in, say¬ 
ing, ‘ ‘ If you please, Muster Vinor, the first 
lieutenant wants you at once on Hie quarter¬ 
deck.” 

Vinor shook his fist at the assistant-paymaster, 
and quitted the berth in silence. When they 



2.—A Two-decker off Portsmouth. 
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3.—Her Majesty’s Ship Challenger under Sail and Steam. 


met again the matter 
was dropped, but Vinor 
would not speak to 
his opponent. 

It was just about 
this time tliat the 
little war of 1856 
broke out against 
China, and the follow¬ 
ing day Vinor and 
Hutchinson were ap¬ 
pointed to a small gun¬ 
boat that had been 
commissioned for river 
work. The Midge— 
that was the name of 
the gunboat — was 
•commanded by Lieu¬ 
tenant 'Wilson, and 
carried a crew of fifty- 
two men all told. 

Besides Vinor and 
Hutchinson, th ere were 
only two others in the 
mess, an assistant-sur¬ 
geon and a second 
master. The day after 
they joined Hutchin¬ 
son endeavoured to 
make friends with 
Vinor, but the latter, 
with an insulting ob¬ 
servation, declined the 
proffered hand. 

In about a week the 
Midge arrived at the 
mouth of the Choo- 
kiang river, which they 
had been instructed to 
ascend to take sound¬ 
ings, in order to see 
how high our fleet 
•could venture. It was 
the evening of the third day, Hutchinson 
was down below with his favourite companion— 
a book—as usual, and Vinor had charge of the 
watch. Suddenly the assistant-paymaster heard 
the sound of hurried footsteps descending the 
ladder, then somebody knocked at the lieu¬ 
tenant’s cabin-door, and he heard Vinor’s voice, 
“ Oh! come on deck, sir ; we are surrounded by 
a fleet of war junks ! ” 

The next minute there arose a most fearful 
uproar, with the beating of gongs, firing of 


muskets, and the cries and shouts of the ad¬ 
vancing enemy. 

Leisurely, as he did everything, Hutchinson 
put down his book, rose from the locker he had 
been reclining on, and proceeded towards the 
ladder to go on deck. Just as he reached the 
foot he saw somebody hastening down, whom he 
recognised as Vinor. His handsome face was 
distorted with fear and terror, and as he passed 
Hutchinson he cried, i: Oh, dear! ob, dear! 
what shall we do ? They will murder us all! ” 


Hutchinson con¬ 
tinued his way on 
deck; and when he 
arrived at the top of 
the ladder he took a 
look round. The moon 
was shining brightly, 
and he was enabled to 
see everything as 
plainly as though it 
had been daylight. 
The Midge was an¬ 
chored just below a 
point of land jutting 
into the river, and. 
about a hundred yards 
from the shore, towards 
which her bow was 
pointing. On the port 
side were advancing 
three large junks, four 
others w*ere coming up 
astern, one had just 
come alongside on the 
starboard quarter^ and 
two others were ap¬ 
proaching in the same 
direction. 

The British seamen 
w r ere fighting against 
heavy odds—as fast as 
they killed the enemy 
upon the deck fifty 
or sixty more jumped 
aboard. On the deck, 
at his feet, lay the body 
of the second master, 
shot through the head ; 
while on the bridge, 
with his sword in his 
hand, reclined Lieu¬ 
tenant Wilson, also 
dead. The men were 
fighting, but they were evidently disheartened ; 
they missed the voice of their officer, and 
wanted somebody to tell them what to do. 
In the course of a minute Hutchinson took this 
all in, and quietly and calmly walked towards 
the bridge. Mounting the ladder, he gently dis¬ 
engaged the sword from the dead lieutenant’s 
hand—his own was in his chest down below, 
but there was no time to fetch it—and was 
about to return to the deck, when a sudden 
idea entered his mind. He knew that orders 
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Imd been given to keep steam up all night; if 
this had been done, and the engineer was at his 
post, ho could save the Midge yet. 

Ma kin g his way to the telegraph in the 
centre of the bridge, he rapidly turned the 
handle to “full speed astern.” “Ting, ting, 
ting,” went the little bell down below, upon 
the sound of which depended fifty lives. Then 
Hutchinson rushed off the bridge ; the first man 
he met was an old quartermaster. 

“Mildred,” cried the assistant-paymaster, 

“ 1 have just given the order ‘ full speed 
astern. * Run forward and disconnect the cable. 

1 don’t know what you call it, but you know 
what I mean—let it slip.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied the old tar, and 
without another word ho ran forward to obey 
his orders. 

Then waving his sword, Hutchinson plunged 
into the little crowd of defenders, crying, 

“Now, boys! make an effort. Clear the 
deck, and in another minute we shall be free of 
them.” 

Inspirited by the sight of an officer, the men 
plucked up their hearts once more, and making a 
determined dash, drovo the Chinamen clean off 
the deck. 

Just at the moment the last man jumped 
aboard the junk, the rattle ot the chain cable, 
as it ran through the hawse-holes, and the 
vibration of the screw as it began to revolve, 
made merry music in the ears oi the temporary 
commander. 

But the danger had not yet passed. They 
were advancing, stern on, towards four large 
junks, any one of which contained three times 
the number of men aboard the little Midge. 

Directly they began moving through the 
water, Hutchinson ran on to the bridge again. 
-Glancing • towards the wheel, he saw that Mil¬ 
dred, the quartermaster, had the spokes in his 
hands. By this time they were throe hundred 
yards from the shore, and there was plenty of 
room to turn. Handling the telegraph once 
more, lie turned it to “ full speed;ahead.” The 
engines slackened, stopped, and then commenced 
revolving in the other direction. 

“Now, lads,” cried Hutchinson, “bear a 
hatid, and load that gun. We are going right 
through the middle of those junks, and if we 
give them a dose of grape and canister, perhaps 
they won’t'feel so inclined to interfere with 
us.” - 

While the!men were busy ramming home the 
charge, Hutchinson made his way to the wheel, 
and explained to the quartermaster how he 
wanted him to steer. 

They were now approaching the four junks, 
which were sailing and rowing in a line. 

“Arc you ready with the gun?” inquired 
Hutchinson. 

“All ready, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Then aim low, and fire ! ” cried he. 

Bang went the gun, and loud shrieks and 
cries from aboard the junks, accompanied by 
the crashing of timbers, showed that the shot 
had not been thrown away. 

The charge had gone right through one junk, 
and landed on the deck of the one next to it, 
causing great slaughter aud confusion. 

The plucky little gunboat was now steaming 
between the big, unwieldy junks ; hut the two 
on the port side were too much upset by the 
effects of her fire to interfere ; and on the star- 
hoard side the outside junk could not fire 
without injuring her consort inside. 

Hutchinson was on the bridge, looking, as 
Mildred the quartermaster observed afterwards, 
“for all the world as cool as though he’d been 
sitting at his desk in the orfis ; and the men, 
in consequence of his orders, were lying down 
behind the bulwarks. 

For half a minute they were exposed to a 
most murderous fire. Musketry, a broadside 
from small guns, equivalent to our twelve- 
pounders, a species of rocket, grenades, gingalls, 
stinkballs, shells, and every diabolical inven¬ 
tion that can be mentioned, were poured upon 
the little Midge. TT , , 1 

Owing to the precautions taken by Hutchin¬ 
son, nobody was injured but himself and the 
quartermaster. The latter received a shot 


through the right arm, but he simply tied his 
neckerchief round it, and continued steering 
with his left hand. Hutchinson was hit in three 
places; he had a bullet through the left arm, 
while another took off the tip of his left ear, 
and a third splintered his collar-bone. 

The Midge was now going at a fine speed down 
the river, and was well away from the fleet of 
junks. All at once Hutchinson telegraphed the 
orders, “ Ease her ! ” “ Stop her ! ” 

“Look here, boys!” exclaimed he ; “I’ve 
been thinking. Those pirates have killed a 
couple of dozen of us, and knocked the little 
Midge about a bit too. It strikes me that it’s 
our duty to retaliate. Now if we heave to here 
we can pound them finely with our long gun, 
while they can’t touch us.” 

This little speech was received with loud 
cheers, and the men at once set to work to get 
the big gun into position and load it. 

Then for half an hour the Midge, with just 
sufficient movement of the screw to keep her in 
the same position, remained there, letting the 
junks have the contents of her long gun. 

At the end of half an hour four junks had 
gone to the bottom, one had run ashore and was 
blazing, two had succeeded in making their 
escape, while two floated down the river, com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of their conquerors. 

Hutchinson hoarded them, foiled that they 
had valuable cargoes, the one a large sum of 
specie, and, securing the prisoners, left prize 
crews aboard. 

They were proceeding down the river, the 
Midge towing her prizes after her, when a loud 
shout from below testified that something un¬ 
usual had occurred. 

Hutchinson sent down to inquire what it was, 
and learned that the carpenters, in going round 
to see if there was any injury below water, had dis¬ 
covered Sub-Lieutenant Vinor concealed in the 
boatswain’s storeroom, amongst the junk and 
rope. He was quite uninjured, hut was in what 
the carpenter described as a “ blue funk. ’ Jack 
Tar can stand anything in his officers but 
cowardice, and as Yinor was led up towards the 
gun-room, pale and trembling, lie was saluted 
with the laughter and jeers of. all the men he 
passed. 

The next morning Yinor came on deck ; Ins 
teeth were clenched, and .by the look of deter¬ 
mination in his eyes, he evidently had a settled 
purpose to accomplish. 

Hutchinson was on the bridge, and Yinor 
walked straight up until he faced him, and then 
he said, “Go below, Mr. Hutchinson ; I think 
you have forgotten your duty. The office is 
your place, not the bridge.” 

“Iam quite aware, Mr. Yinor, that you are 
my superior officer,” replied Hutchinson, calmly. 
“ But when my superior officer so far forgets his 
duty as to hide himself in the bosun’s storeroom 
when the ship is goinginto action, I don’t choose 
to acknowledge his superiority any longer. I 
fought this craft against nine junks, Mr. Vinor, 
and I captured those two behind us, and I am 
going to hand them and the Midge over to the 
admiral.” 

“'What do you mean, sir ? began Yinor, 
blustering. “ How dare you— ? ” 

“Now it’s no use whatever your making a 
fuss,” interrupted Hutchinson ; “for, if you do, 
I shall put you under arrest, and confine you to 
the gun-room. ” 

Yinor looked around him, but nowhere did 
he perceive a friend. On every side he saw only 
looks of contempt and aversion. He saw that 
he had no chance, so with a glance of bitter 
hatred he left the bridge and walked down 
below. 

The following morning they sighted the fleet 
lying at anchor off the mouth of the river, and as 
the little Midge steamed through, and brought 
up under the lee of the admiral s ship with her 
two prizes in tow, she was cheered by every 
vessel in the fleet. 

Hutchinson went aboard to report himself, 
and then commenced one of the biggest red-tape 
comedies ever played. Of course, unofficially, 
the assistant-paymaster received great praise 
for what he had done, the admiral himself shak¬ 
ing hands with him, and telling him he was a 


gallant fellow. But then came a difficulty. 
Hutchinson had been guilty of insubordination, 
for as Yinor belonged to the executive branch of 
the service, he was, or should have been, in com¬ 
mand. 

Then Yinor was tried by court-martial for 
cowardice, and dismissed the service with dis¬ 
grace ; but this did not improve poor Hutchin¬ 
son’s affair, and at last, after any amount of 
correspondence, he was informed that he had 
better retire, a hint being added that if lie did 
not do so willingly he would be compelled to do 
so. Thus was driven out of the Navy, through 
the absurdity of old traditions and red-tape, a 
man of courage who would have been an honour 
to any service. 

An assistant-clerk ranks with a naval cadet, 
and a clerk with a midshipman, according to 
dates of entry. They mess in the midshipmen’s 
berth, and have the same expenses to meet— 
viz., Is. a day mess money, 10s. a month for a 
servant, and wine and extras. 

Of course, if a youth wishes to economise, 
these last are not really necessary, and the 
money that is spent upon them would go far 
towards paying for an outfit. At the same 
time, in an aristocratic ship in the Channel or 
Mediterranean fleets, it is almost a necessity to 
do as others do ; if noL it is noticed, and the 
delinquent does not lead such a happy life as he 
might. 



Training Ship, Mount Edgcumbe. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME OF OUR FELLOWS: 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. Millington, 

Author of “ Under a Cloud," “ Boy and Man,” etc. 
CHAPTER XVII.—THE ORDEAL. 

ITTLL report of 
all that Rad 
taken place at 
tke court of 
monitors was 
made in due 
course to tho 
Read master; 
and tRe next 


witR Rim in Ris 
own study, and took Ris place upon tRe 
raised platform from wRicR all important 
edicts and speecRes were delivered. The 
names were called over, and it was ascer¬ 
tained tRat every boy was presentand 
tRen tRe doors were closed. A dead silence 


day, after 
morning scRool, 
Re entered tRe 
large scRool- 
room, followed 
by the elder 
boys, who Rad 
been engaged 
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followed, and all eyes were turned towards 
the bema with solemn expectation. 

Pougher and Pierre were present in their 
places, and of course came in for a consider- 
. able share of the general observation. 
1 Pougher, notwithstanding his usual cool¬ 
ness, was restless and fidgety; he kept on 
looking straight to where Mr. Lightfoot 
was standing, as much as to say he was 
not afraid and did not care for anybody; 
but you could see by the expression of his 
face that he was not so much at his ease as 
he wished it to be thought. 

Pierre scarcely ventured to lift his eyes 
from the desk at which he sat. Those who 
were nearest to him could see that he was 
trembling; his handswere clasped together, 
and his fingers kept on twining in and out, 
one over the other. 

Mr. Lightfoot repeated in a few words 
the substance of the report which had been 
rnado to him by the monitors. 

Every one knew, he said, the mischief 
which had been done, wantonly and spite¬ 
fully, he feared, to the flagstaff. That flag¬ 
staff was the property of the school. It had 
been given to the school. They all knew who 
had given it, but that made no difference 
now. No one boy had any right to inter¬ 
fere with, or to claim any control over it, 
more than another; still less could any 
one be justified in doing any injury to it. 
He was sorry to hear that there had been 
disputes almost from the time when the 
flagstaff was first set up, and that it had 
been the cause of a great deal of ill-feeling 
and dissension among the boys, but he 
would not express any opinion now on 
that subject. 

The result of the investigation conducted 
by the monitors had not been satisfactory, 
he continued. The evidence brought before 
them was not sufficiently conclusive to enable 
them to pronounce with certainty who was 
the offender, or perhaps:it would be more 
correct to say, who were the offenders. 
There were two boys who seemed to know- 
more about it than any one else, and they 
refused to speak. Well, he could not make 
them speak. If they had anything to tell 
they ought, in justice to their school¬ 
fellows, to tell it. If they had not, they 
ought, in justice to themselves, to say so. 
If they know who had committed this 
wrong and foolish act, it was both wrong 
and foolish on their part not to make it 
public. 

If either or both those boys were guilty, 
Mr. Lightfoot said, they had had an oppor¬ 
tunity of confessing their fault, and it was 
not yet too late. He was ready to hear what 
they had to say, either there or in private, 
and he would make all the excuses for them 
that circumstances might require or permit. 
He always acted in the true Christian spirit, 
being ready to forgive where wrongdoing 
was confessed, but severe against those 
who dissembled or who cloked their mis¬ 
deeds. It was a wicked and contemptible 
thing for any one to vent his spite upon 
the school by an act of that land, yet 
there was nothing absolutely dishonour¬ 
able about it, nothing that might not 
be overlooked if proper regret were 
expressed, and a desire to repair the mis¬ 
chief manifested. ' An act of that land 
might be committed in a moment of anger, 
and without premeditation or reflection. 
Men had often done things in a passion 
which had brought misery and self-reproach 
upon them all the rest of their lives. Hap¬ 
pily this was not a very serious matter so 
far; it could easily be set right, and then 
nobody would be a bit the worse for it. 
Hut if the doers of it should attempt to 


shield themselves by falsehood and lying, 
if they should deny it for fear of the pun¬ 
ishment, that would be much more serious 
and disgraceful; that would be a fault 
which he could neither overlook nor ex¬ 
tenuate. They would have, in that case, 
to bear the consequences of their cowardice 
and deceit, in a way which he did not like 
to contemplate. 

Having given this warning, he said he 
would wait now before proceeding further, 
to see whether the offender or offenders, if 
present, would stand up and make the only 
amends in their power by honestly taking 
the blame upon themselves. 

At a signal from the master, all the 
fellows, who had been standing while he 
addressed them, now sat down. Pougher 
alone remained upon his feet. His eyes 
were fixed upon the master, and it was 
evident he did not wish to avoid his notice, 
but he did not speak a word; and when 
Mr. Lightfoot turned towards him, ex¬ 
pecting to hear his voice, Pougher dropped 
at once'into his seat with an air of de¬ 
cision that could not be mistaken. Pierre, 
on the contrary, clung to his place, bending 
down over the desk before him, as if try - 
ing to hide himself among the throng of 
those who were about him. 

“I am disappointed,’’ said the master, 
after a long pause. 

He need not have said so, for every one 
could see it in his face. He looked so 
distressed and unhappy that it would have 
been enough, I should have thought, to 
have made any one confess a much greater 
fault than just cutting a few bits of rope 
on a miserable flagstaff. But no one 
spoke. 

“I must proceed, then,” he went on, 

“ to ask each boy separately whether he 
has done this thing or not. The Avhole 
school will now pass before me and look 
me in the face, and say distinctly * Yes ’ 
or ‘ No ’ to the question I now put. I 
have not often had occasion to put my 
boys through this ordeal, but I am glad to 
be able to say that when I have resorted 
to it I have never known it to fail. I 
do not ask you to tell tales of others, but if 
each of you can honestly' declare your 
own innocence I shall accept your word. 
Time will doubtless bring the truth to 
light; but time, I trust, will never be able 
to show me that one of my boys could stand 
up in the presence of all the rest, in my 
presence, and in the presence of Him who 
is above all, and to whom every secret 
thought is known, and deliberately say 
that which is false. Now come, one by 
one ; advance to this place and say ‘ Yes ’ 
or ‘ No ’ to my question, on your honour.” 

The fellows rose each hi his proper order, 
beginning with the seniors, and advanced 
to where the master was standing. They 
paused before him, looked him steadfastly in 
the face, and said plainly and distinctly, in 
answer to his question briefly put to each, 

“ No.” Pougher’s gaze was as steady as 
any one else’s, and his voice as clear and 
distinct; perhaps more so. Mr. Lightfoot 
smiled, showing that he believed him and 
was satisfied. But when young Pierre’s 
turn came the boy seemed frightened. He 
hung back, and kept as much as possible 
out of sight. Mr. Lightfoot noticed his 
reluctance, and waited for him while he 
advanced with downcast eyes and faltering 
steps. At length he reached the rostrum., 
and stood there speechless. 

The question was put to him, and he 
was desired to answer “ Yes ” or ‘‘No.” 

The lips moved, but no sound came from 
them. 


Mr. Lightfoot leaned forward, and said 
something to him gently in an undertone. 

Pierre answered, almost in a whisper, 
“No.” 

“Did you say ‘No’?” the master 
asked, with a shadow on his face. 

“Yes,” was the answer this time. 

“Let me understand you,” said the 
master. “Did you cut the cords of the 
flagstaff or no ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ You say 4 No ’ to that ? ” 

Pierre bowed his head without again 
speaking, and passed on. 

Mr. Lightfoot looked after him with a 
puzzled expression. 

“ I believe you,” he said. “ Where arc 
you going ? ” 

The poor chap did not know what he 
was about. He was groping his way as if 
he had been in the dark. A sort of giddi¬ 
ness had come over him, as had happened 
before. Some of us took him by the hand 
and led him out of the room. 

“ Oh, my head! my head! ” he moaned 
out. 

Mr. Kennedy took him to his own room, 
and let him lie down upon a sofa, and gave 
him something to revive him, but he still 
cried out, every now and then, “ Oh, my 
head ! my head ! ” 

The ordeal was soon afterwards brought 
to an end. Young Kyan caused some fun. 
He was told to say “ Yes ” or “No,” like 
the rest. I don’t believe he had ever said 
“ Yes” or “No ” before in his life, and he 
seemed as if he could not do it now. It 
was his habit whenever you asked him 
anything to repeat your own words—“I 
did” or “I didn’t;” “I have” or “I 
haven’t“I will ” or “I will not; ” but 
he never said plain “Yes ” or plain “ No.” 

Yv T hen Lightfoot put the question to 
him, “Did you do this mischief or not ? ’* 
he answered, 

“ Sure now, why would I ? ” 

. “ Can’t you answer a plain question P ” 
said the doctor. 

“ I can, sir.” 

“ Do so, then.” 

“ I will, sir.” 

“ Say yes or no.” 

“Yes or no, sir.” 

Some of us thought he was cheoking 
Lightfoot, hut it wasn’t that. He did not 
seem to understand. 

“Did you, or did you notP” said the 
master. 

“ I did, sir,” says Eyan. 

“Did what?” says Lightfoot, looking 
very much surprised. 

“ Sure I did answer ‘ Yes or no,’ sir ! ” 

“ Did you cut the ropes of the flagstaff? 
Tell me the truth plainly.” 

“ I didn’t—never in me life, sir; not a 
thread of ’em. Why would IP” 

“ Go along, then,” said Lightfoot. 

The rest of the boys answered quickly 
and satisfactorily, and the master then dis¬ 
missed us with a few words. The flags! aff 
was to be left in its present state, he said, 
until the author of the mischief should be 
discovered. The ragged cordage and the 
fallen gaff must remain as they were, as a 
witness against some person or persons 
unknown. He would not believe that any 
of his boys had done the mischief, because 
they had every one of them denied it. 
They must also, for their part, dismiss 
their suspicions against others if they had 
any, and not suffer anything that they had 
heard or seen to prejudice their minds. 
Time would no doubt bring the truth to 
light. They must have patience and wait. 

He did not look very well pleased, we all 
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thought, as he left the room. He was 
anxious and thoughtful. He looked in 
at Mr. Kennedy’s room as he passed it. 
Pierre was lying there, with his eyes 
closed, and his head clasped in his hands, 
and Mr. Kennedy was bending over him. 
They did not speak to him, and he did not 
look up, nor take any notice. 

“ I think we had better send over to his 
friend Dr. Hartshome,” said Kennedy. 

“ I think so too,” said the master. 

Dr. Hartshorne was sent for, but he did 
not come. He happened to be away from 
home at the time, and did not appear at 
Nether Cray until nearly a week later. By 


Pierre had pronounced his denial, he felt 
! bound to believe that he had spoken truth, 
j so far, at least, as his memory would 
; enable him. 

“He could not have forgotten what 
passed only a few hours previously,” the 
doctor said. “ I do not think his memory 
is affected except in regard to the events 
which preceded his shipwreck.” 

“I don’t know,” said Mr. Lightfoot; 
“ he is often very much confused.” 

“ He has glimpses of the past occasion¬ 
ally; flashes of memoiy which come and 
go, and which cause him a great deal of 
perplexity, I dare say. But he is not 


j mischief, he must repair it; or rather, I 
must for him.” 

“ lam pledged to think otherwise,” said 
: the master; “and if, in spite of myself, I 
j entertain any doubts upon the subject, I 
have no right to give expression to them. 
If I were to allow you to repair damages 
it would naturally be supposed that I 
considered Pierre to be guilty of the act 
which he has publicly repudiated and 
denied.” 

“ What is to be done, then ? ” 

“ Nothing. Time will, I hope, unravel 
the mystery. If not I may perhaps get 
the flagstaff set to rights myself during 



Pierre before the Masters. 


that time Pierre was as well as usual. He I 
had not, it is true, gone into school to do 
any work, nor had he mingled much with 
the other boys; but that was because he 
did not appear to wish it. He' was dull 
and out of spirits, and seemed shy of talk¬ 
ing to any one except Mr. Kennedy, who 
suffered him to be a great deal in his 
room. 

The story of the flagstaff was related to 
Dr. Hartshorne; and all the circumstances 
of the inquiry and the ordeal which fol¬ 
lowed were described to him at length. 

On the question what part Pierre had 
had in the matter, and what could be his 
motive and Pougher’s for refusing to give 
evidence, Mr. Lightfoot would not express 
an opinion. He had promised to accept 
their word as sufficient, and in spite of the 
hesitating and doubtful manner in which 


wanting in intelligence, and has a tolerably 
distinct recollection of all that has occurred 
since he came to England.” 

“ True, true. And yet I cannot account 
for his behaviour on this occasion.” 

“He generally gives you satisfaction, I 
hope,” said the doctor. 

“Yes, always; I have no fault to find 
with him.” 

“ And his health is much improved since 
he came here ? ” 

“Yes, he looks better and stronger, or 
did so, until these things happened.” 

Dr. Hartshorne walked to and fro, think¬ 
ing, for a time, and then said, 

“ Well, Mr. Lightfoot, if you will allow 
me, I will have the flagstaff repaired.” 

“Not just yet, Dr. Hartshome, if you 
please.” 

“ If you think my boy Pierre did the 


the holidays. That can be done without 
casting suspicion upon any one.” 

“I don’t think it was Pierre who did 
it,” said the doctor. “ I do not like to 
question him on the subject. It would not 
be wise to disturb his mind any more about 
it at present; but I do not believe he did it.” 

Mr. Lightfoot was silent. 

“ No,” Dr. Hartshorne repeated, and 
kept on repeating the same word slowly 
and thoughtfully. “No—no—no—no, I 
don’t believe he did it. Of course I know 
nothing but what you have told me, and I 
must confess that appearances are very 
much against him ; but no—no—no ; I 
don’t believe he did it.” 

“ Neither do I,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

Still Mr. Lightfoot was silent, and ill 
silence he shook hands and went his way. 

(To be continued.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 


By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “From Powder Monkey to Admiral /' etc. 

CHAPTER XXI.—A CRUISE ACROSS THE PACIFIC 
AND THE ADVENTURES I MET WITH. 


I floundering in the water. I thought that he 
| had turiled to seize the man, and that the 
OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD, j bloocl which tinged the waves was issuing 
By William H. G. Kingston, ' from his body; but no, it was the shark which 

was wounded. The man rose, and again 
' plunged his knife into the monster’s side. 

■ He did the same several times, and then 
—---- - — I towing it up by the tail to the ship, made 

O N reaching the ship we found that the j signs for the bight of a rope to be hove to 
captain, the English missionary, and | him. He passed it over the shark’s head, 
the big old 
chief, Utatee, 
had arrived 
on board just 
before us. 

• The doctor at 
once told 
them what 
had occurred. 

“The fel¬ 
lows proba¬ 
bly brought 
their fate 
upon them¬ 
selves,” said 
the captain. 

‘ ‘ They must 
have pro¬ 
voked the 
savages and 
got killed 
in conse¬ 
quence.” 

“I’m afraid 
that such was 
the case,” 
observed the 
missionary; 

“but I will 
ask the chief 
to inquire in¬ 
to the mat¬ 
ter.” 

Utatee said 
he would do 
so, but if the 
white men 
were guilty 
he could not 
undertake to 
punish their 
murderers. 

While we 
were talking 
some of the 
crew cried 
out, “ A 
shark ! a 
shark! ” and 
sure enough 
there was a 
huge creature 
swimming up 
close under 
the counter, 
with his fin 
just above the 
water, his 
wicked eye 
glancing up 
at the ship. 

The chief 

said something to one of the natives who 
had come aboard with him, a fine athletic 
fellow, who, like the chief, appeared to be 
iully dressed in a tightly-fitting dark-blue 
silk dress, but who, in reality, had only 
a loin-cloth round his waist, fastened by 
a girdle, in which were stuck a couple of 
knives, the fest of his body being perfectly 
tattooed from head to foot. 

„ ^an looked at the shark, and wait¬ 
ing until it had gone a little ahead, over¬ 
board he went, and swam rapidly up after it. 

Presently he dived, and we saw the shark 



Fight with a huge Shark, 


and another rope being secured near the 
tail, the monster was hoisted up, while the 
native, with wonderful agility, climbed on 
deck, apparently not in the slightest degree 
exhausted by his exertions. 

Immediately after this we saw a prodi¬ 
gious commotion near the entrance of the 
bay, while a loud sound like that of stones 
knocked together reached our ears. We 
soon made out a number of people, men, 
women, and children, who had come 
off from the extreme point forming one 
side of the entrance of the bay, and were 


swimming across it, shouting and striking 
together a couple of big stones, which they 
held in their hands. Having formed in a 
line across the bay, they turned and swam 
up it, and we saw that they were driving 
before them a shoal of porpoises. On they 
kept in perfect order, till the porpoises were 
driven right ashore at the head of the bay. 
Here a number of other natives met them. 
Together they attacked the creatures, 

which they 
quickly kill¬ 
ed. The mis¬ 
sionary told 
us that their 
object was to 
extract the 
teeth, 
through 
which they 
make holes 
for the pur¬ 
pose of form¬ 
ing neck¬ 
laces. 

“You’ll not 
forget, sir, I 
hope, to look 
out for my 
brother 
Jack,” I said, 
as the mis¬ 
sionary was 
going. 

“ You may 
trust me for 
that, my 
young 
friend,” he 
answered, 
kindly; “but 
I shall not be 
long on these 
islands, I 
fear, as the 
French are 
coming to 
take posses¬ 
sion of them, 
and they’ll 
allow no Pro¬ 
testant mis¬ 
sionaries to 
live here.” 

The captain 
had no wish 
to remain for 
the purpose 
of inquiring 
into the 
death of the 
two seamen, 
as they didn’t 
belong to his 
ship, and we 
therefore 
sailed at day- 
break the 
next morning 
for Dominica, 
the largest 
island of the 

group, where we understood that we could 
obtain a larger supply of pork than we 
had obtained at Witatoo. 

We quickly came off that island, but 
could discover only one bay into which we 
could safely enter. 

As soon as we brought up, two of the 
boats were sent ashore under charge of Mr. 
Griffiths, he going in one, and I, with Jim 
and Homer, in another. 

As we got near the beach we saw that a 
heavy surf was breaking on it. Mr. 
Griffiths, however, thought that we could 
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land safely, and waiting till the wave 'had 
burst, we dashed on. 

Though we shipped a good deal of water, 
the boats got in safely. The natives being 
accustomed to supply whalers, guessing 
what we wanted, had come down with a 
number of hogs to sell. The juice for one 
was a bottle of powder, and five could be 
purchased for an old musket. 

We had brought a number of these 
articles for barter. Mr. Griffiths ordered 
me to stand by the boats while he carried 
on the trade. 

As was my custom, I looked about in the 
hojjes of seeing some English sailor of 
whom I might make inquiries about my 
brother Jack. 

When we had purchased as many pigs as 
the boats would carry, we prepared to shove 
off. 

The natives made signs to us that we 
bad better be careful, but wc didn’t under¬ 
stand them, and the pigs being put on 
board, we shoved off. 

“ I’ll lead,” said Mr. Griffiths. “When 
you see me safe outside you can follow,” 
and away he went. 

He got through one breaker, but what 
was my horror to see the next catch the 
boat and roll her completely over! We 
knew that the place abounded with ground- 
sharks, and we expected to see either him 
or some of the other men carried off by tbe 
savage creatures. 

He was not a bad swimmer, but, at the 
same time, was unaccustomed to make his 
way through a heavy surf. 

The rest of the men clun g to the boat, but 
ho attempted to gain the shore by himself. 
I was about to tumble the pigs out of my 
boat, and to go off in her to his assistance, 
when three of the natives darted out 
through the foaming seas towards where he 
\yas struggling. Every instant I expected 
be would disappear, but they quickly 
reached him, and supporting him in their 
arms, brought him back safe to the beach, 
where the rest of the men arrived, without 
hurt, on the bottom of the boat. 

“We must not be defeated, lads,” cried 
out Mr. Griffiths, as soon as he had re¬ 
covered. “We shall have better fortune 
next time.” 

The boat was baled out and put to rights, 
and the pigs, which had swum ashore, being 
again put in her, away we pulled, but just 
as she had got to the middle of the roller 
she broached to and over she went. 

This time I, not without reason, 
feared that some of my shipmates would 
be lost, as I saw the boat tossing helplessly 
in the breakers, but presently she came 
driving, with all hands and the pigs, at.a 
rapid rate towards the beach, where the 
natives received them, loolring as if nothing 
unusual had occurred. 

Still undaunted, Mr. Griffiths determined 
once more to make the attempt, and the 
next time succeeded. I waited until the 
largest roller, which I had carefully noted, 
had passed, and my men giving way, we 
got through, although the boat was nearly 
half full of water. 

We carried the pigs on board, but after 
this, at the suggestion of one of the na¬ 
tives, we anchored the boats a short 
distance from the shore by letting him 
dive down and make fast a cable to the 
coral at the bottom. 

The natives then swam off to ns with the 
pigs and the cocoa-nuts which we bought 
of them, without making any additional 
charge for their trouble; indeed, to them 
it seemed a matter of course. We could 
obtain no yams, but wc got instead some 


enormous plantains which served us instead 
of potatoes. As we could bring off but a 
few pigs at a time it was rather a long 
business, and we had then to skin and salt 
them down. 

The wind changing, and the surf no 
longer breaking at the end of the bay, we 
were able to land -without difficulty. I had 
one day accompanied the doctor, who took 
only three other men to pull the boat. As 
be wished to botanise and obtain some 
shells and other productions of the island, 
the men went with him to carry what 
could be got, while I remained by the boat 
to prevent the natives from stealing the 
lead and gear belonging to her. 

Before long two or three old women 
came down to the beach and began talking 
to me by signs, for words were of no use. 
Then others joined them. They took hold 
of my hands and seemed to be admiring 
my complexion and examining my clothes. 
As far as I could make out they wanted me 
to accompany them to their village. When 
I refused, for of course I was not going to 
neglect my duty and leave the boat, they 
grew angry, and at last several of them 
seized me by the arms and were attempting 
to drag me off. I struggled violently and 
shouted out at the top of my voice, but 
they didn’t seem to mind that. 

As they were very strong I was com¬ 
pletely in their power, and I fully believed 
that I should be carried off, when I caught 
sight of a man running towards the boat. 
He proved to be one of our crew who had 
been sent back by the doctor for something 
he had left. When he saw what was 
taking place, holding his musket in his 
hand, he rushed towards the old women, 
who let me go and scampered off. 

“It’s lucky for you, Peter, that they 
didn’t succeed in getting you away,” he 
said. “ They would have tattooed you all 
over and turned you into a nigger and 
made yon marry one of their girls. I’ll 
stay by you, for the chances are they may 
come back and try again to make you a 
•prisoner. The doctor must manage to do 
without his spud.” 

When Dr. Cockle returned, though at 
first he began to scold the man, when he 
heard why he remained ho told him that 
he was right. At all events, had the natives 
carried me off it might have caused a deal 
of trouble to recover me. 

Sailing from the Marquesas we gradually 
worked our way westward towards the 
Society Islands, catching a few whales, till 
we arrived at Totillah, one of the Samoa 
group. 

The scenery was magnificent, while 
everywhere the country was covered with 
beautiful trees, among them the pan- 
damus palm, the tree-fern, the banyan, the 
bread-fruit tree, wild nutmeg, and superb 
bamboos. The natives also were very 
well-behaved and quiet, and were always 
inclined to treat us hospitably. Indeed, 
we might have travelled without the 
slightest risk from one end of the island to 
the other. The good behaviour of the 
inhabitants was the result of their having 
become Christians owing to the indefatig¬ 
able exertions of missionaries. It was here 
that John Williams, the great apostle to 
the Pacific heathen, spent several years. 
Not far off from where we lay at anchor 
was Leoni Bay, the scene of the massacre 
of the French navigator Perouse and his 
companions. While we were here two of 
the men we had obtained ran off. Two 
others were shipped in then stead. One 
of them, who called himself John Brown, 
as he stepped on deck seemed to me a > t e- 


markably fine fellow. He had belonged 
to a whaler which had been wrecked some 
time before, and he had remained behind 
while the rest of the crew went on to 
Sydney. 

I immediately asked him the question 
which I put to everybody, ‘ ‘ Do you know 
anything of a young fellow named Jack 
Trawl ? ” 

“ It seems to me that I have heard of the 
name,” he said, “but when or where I 
can’t say. When did you last get news of' 
him ? ” 

“ He was wrecked in the Helen, and 
was last seen in one of her boats when the 
crews were making their escape from the 
savages,” I answered. 

“ Then perhaps I may help yon a little,” 
he said. “ Some time ago we fell in with 
a whaler, and we were talkiDg to her crew. 
At last, as we were going to shove off, one- 
of the men said that he had been on board 
the Helen, and he knew for certain two of 
her boats bad got safely to Timor, but 
what became of the others he couldn’t 
tell.” 

I naturally asked which of the boats had 
reached Timor, and whether the captain’s 
was one of them, but he could not say, and 
I was obliged to rest satisfied with this- 
information. It gave me fresh hopes that 
Jack was alive. 

I have not described the bay in which we- 
lay. It was very deep and narrow, and 
might rather have been called a gulf. Just 
as we got under way the wind came right 
,in, and we had either to anchor again or 
work out. The captain decided to do the 
latter. Two boats were sent ahead to tow 
the ship round, the rest of the crew were at 
their stations. Not a word was spoken, for 
we all saw that we had no easy task to per¬ 
form. As we went about, first on one tack 
then on the other, we each time gained hut- 
little ground. 

At last, as. we were just again going 
about, a puff of wind drove her right ashore 
on a coral reef. In vain the men in the two- 
boats endeavoured to pull her round. The 
captain and both the mates gave her up 
for lost, and the crew seemed to think 
the same, but Brown, who was looking 
round everywhere, called me, and we hauled 
away at the fore brace. The foretopsail 
filled with a flaw of wind which came off 
the shore, and away the ship went, the 
wind favouring us till we were clear out of 
the bay. It was one of the narrowest 
escapes from shipwreck I ever had. 

The next land we made was ‘ ‘ Boscawen ” 
and “ Keppel ” Islands, the former being 
a high peak, the latter a low, level island* 
We here landed to obtain provisions, among 
which we got some of the finest yams I 
ever saw. The natives were good-looking, 
friendly people. 

We continued on to the north-west, and 
made the “ Duke of Clarence ” Island,, 
which has no land within four hundred 
miles of it. The captain said that he had 
touched there years before, hut that it was 
uninhabited. As we were nearing it, how¬ 
ever, a number of natives came off in large 
canoes loaded with cocoa-nnts and fruits, 
so that they or their fathers must have 
made a long voyage to reach it in their 
frail-looking vessels. 

Thence we proceeded to the Eingsmill 
group, of which Byron’s Island is the 
largest. The men, who were heathens, 
were quite naked, but the women wore 
small aprons of seaweed. They didn’t 
tattoo themselves, hut many of them had 
their skins rough and hanging in flakes, 
which gave them a most repulsive appear- 
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anoe. This was in consequence of their 
spending much of their time in the 
water. 

They were savage not only in their 
appearance but in their customs, for we 
heard that to prevent overcrowding, as 
they cannot provide sufficient food for 
a large population, they kill their infant 
children. 

Such were the people of all these islands, 
however handsome in appearance, before 
the missionaries went among them. Many 
of them had terrible wounds, produced in 
their battles with each other, either by 
their spears or clubs, which are covered 
with sharks’ teeth. 

We didn’t see the land till we were 
within about ten miles of it, as it is very low, 
being of coral formation. Its only vege¬ 
table production is the cocoa-nut tree, 
which is of the greatest value to the natives. 
They build their huts of the trunks and 
roof them with the leaves. Their canoes 
are composed of numerous pieces of the 
wood sewn together with cocoa-nut fibre. 
The form of these canoes, which are from 
eighteen to twenty feet long, is curious ; the 
shape is that of a whale boat cut in two 
lengthways; one side is round, and the 
other perfectly flat, and they are kept up¬ 
right by having an outrigger to windward 
which extends about ten feet from the 
hull. The sail is triangular and made of 
matting, and in fine weather they can beat 
to windward with the fastest ship. 

We here spent several months, occasion¬ 
ally touching at Byron’s Island for fresh 
cocoa-nuts and water. We had caught 
nineteen whales, when towards the evening 
of one day a twentieth was seen at a con¬ 
siderable distance. 

“We must have that fellow,” said the 
captain. 

The boats were lowered; he went in 
one, Mr. Griffiths in another, and Mr. 
Harvey, the second mate, in a third. 
Another whale appeared much nearer, but 
in a somewhat different direction. While 
Mr. Griffiths pulled for the first, the cap¬ 
tain and second mate made for the second. 
Both were to windward. We had a light 
breeze, and at once began to beat up after 
them. 

Just before sundown we found that 
the captain and second mate had made 
fast. It took some time before the whale 
was killed, and we could scarcely perceive 
the whift planted on its back before dark¬ 
ness came on. We had, in the meantime, 
lost sight of Mr. Griffiths’s boat, but we 
hoped that he would be equally successful. 
We made tack after tack till we got up to 
the whale, which two boats were towing 
towards us. We burned a blue light to 
show the first mate our position, but 
looked in vain for an answering signal. At 
last the captain, being anxious at his non- 
appearance, and fearing that some accident 
must have happened, ordered the second 
mate to hang on to the whale while he 
beat the ship up in the direction Mr. 
Griffiths’s boat had taken. The hours went 
by and the wind increased and the sea got 
up. 

“ Never mind,” said the captain; “ Har¬ 
vey will hang on under the lee of the whale 
even if it does come on to blow harder, and 
he’ll be safe enough.” 

# At last, at about half an hour to mid¬ 
night, we made out a faint light dead to 
windward. It took us some time to get up 
to it, for, though we were sure it must 
come from the mate’s boat, it didn’t 
approach us. 

As we got near we could distinguish 
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the people hanging to the bottom of the 
boat, one of them sitting astride of her 
and holding up a lantern. We immediately 
hove to, and lowered a boat to take them 
on board. It then appeared that the boat 
had been stove in by the whale, when the 
mate and his men clung on to her, the 
whale fortunately not molesting them. 

The boat’s lantern is always headed up 
tight in a keg, together with a tinder-box 
and candles, and having providentially se¬ 
cured the keg, they managed to open it, 
get out the lantern, and strike a ' light. 
We might otherwise have passed them 
in the dark, and they would all probably 
have perished, as we should have run back 
to pick up Mr. Harvey’s boat and the whale 
we had killed. We now did so at once, and 
a hard night’s work we had of it, as we had 
to secure the whale alongside, and get 
ready for cutting in as soon as it was day. 

Soon after this, while I was aloft, I saw 
Jim, who had just been relieved at the 
wheel, go to the side, and, throwing off his 
clothes, jump overboard. It was what we 
often did, always taking care to leave a 
rope overboard to get up by, to get rid of 
the soot and grease, besides which, as we 
were close under the line, the weather was 
very hot, and a bath refreshing. 

Jim swam some way ahead of the ship, 
when the cook, to play him a trick, hauled 
up his rope, which I didn’t perceive, as I 
was looking at Jim. Just then I caught 
sight of the fin of a shark at no great dis¬ 
tance off. I shouted to Jim to come back, 
and he, knowing that I should not give a 
false alarm, struck out lustily for the ship. 
Mr. Griffiths, who was on deck, seeing his 
danger, at once hove him another rope, and 
shouted at the top of his voice to keep the 
shark off. Still the monster came nearer 
and nearer. I saw Jim, to my great re¬ 
lief, get up to the side, but as he took hold 
of the rope, from its being covered with 
grease, it slipped through Iris fingers. The 
mate shouted to the other men on deck to 
come and assist him in hauling Jim up. I 
slid down on deck as fast as 1 could. On 
came the shark. Jim was still in the water, 
and I expected to see my old friend caught. 

With all our strength we hauled at the 
rope, but still Jim couldn’t hold on by it, 
and I feared that it would slip through his 
fingers altogether, when, as it turned out, 
there was a knot at the end. This enabled 
him to hold on, and we hauled him up, 
more dead than alive from fright, just as 
the shark, showing the white of its belly, 
shoved its snout out of the water and made 
a snap at his feet, not six inches from them. 

Jim was saved, and I never in my life 
felt more inclined to cry for joy than when 
I saw' him out of .danger. While the shark 
was still alongside looking for its prey, 
one of the Marquesas islanders who came 
on deck, taking a knife in his hand, leapt 
right down, feet first, on the monster’s 
back, which so scared it that aw r ay it w r ent 
like a flash of lightning. 

I have mentioned these circumstances 
just as they occurred to show the sort of 
life led by the crew of a whaler. I have 
more interesting events to narrate in the 
following chapters. 

{To be continued.) 



THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 

CHAPTER XVII. —MISGIVINGS. 

I I*ost travellers who have passed a night 
l in a South American forest have been 
roused from their slumbers by a matinee 
mitsicale more fantastic than melodious, 
performed by monkeys, as their ordinary 
greeting of the dawn. The yelling, chat¬ 
tering, screeching, howling, all unite to 
form a chorus almost unearthly in its 
hideousness. 

Amongst the various specimens of the 
numerous family of the quadrumana ought 
to be recognised the little marikina; the 
sagouin, with its parti-coloured face; the 
grey mora, the skin of which is used by 
the Indians for covering their gun-locks ; 
the sapajou, with its singular tuft over the 
forehead ; and, most remarkable of all, the 
guariba (Simia Beelzebul ), with its pre¬ 
hensile tail and diabolical countenance. 

At the first streak of daylight, the senior 
member, as choragus, will start the key¬ 
note in a sonorous baritone, the younger 
monkeys join in tenor and alto, and the 
concert begins. But this morning there 
was no concert at all. There was nothing 
of the wonted serenade to break the silence 
of the forest. The shrill notes resulting 
from the rapid vibration of the hyoid bones 
of the throat were not to be heard. 
Indians would have been disappointed and 
perplexed; they are very fond of the flesh 
of the guariba when smoked and dried, 
and they would certainly have missed the 
chant of the monkeys; but Dick Sands 
and his companions were unfamiliar with 
any of these things, and accordingly the 
singular quietude was to them a matter of 
no surprise. 

They all awoke much refreshed by their 
night’s rest, which there had been nothing 
to disturb. Jack was by no means the 
latest in opening his eyes, and his first 
words were addressed to Hercules, asking 
him whether he had caught a wolf with 
his teeth. Hercules had to acknowledge 
that he had tasted, nothing all night, and 
declared himself quite ready for breakfast. 
The whole party were unanimous in this 
respect, and after a brief morning prayer, 
breakfast was exjjeditiously served by old 
Nan. The meal was but a repetition of 
the last evening’s supper, but with their 
appetites sharpened by the fresh forest air, 
and anxious to fortify themselves for a 
good day’s march, they did not fail to do 
ample justice to their simple fare. 

Even Cousin Benedict, for once in his 
life at least, partook of his food as if it 
were not utterly a matter of indifference 
to him ; but he grumbled very much at the 
restraint to which he considered himself 
subjected; he could not see the good of 
coming to such a country as this, if he 
were to be obliged to walk about with his 
hands in his pockets; and he protested 
that if Hercules did not leave him alone 
and permit him to catch fire-flies, there 
would be a bone to pick between them. 
Hercules did not look very much alarmed 
at the threat. Mrs. ’Weldon, however, 
took him aside, and telling him that she 
did not v r ish to deprive the enthusiast 
entirely of his favourite occupation, in¬ 
structed him to allow her cousin as much 
liberty as possible, provided he did not 
lose sight of him. 

The morning meal was over, and it was 
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only seven o’clock when the travellers were j North American 
once more on their way towards the east, ! marshy P ” 


“Don t Fire I 

preserving the same marching order as on 
the day before. 

The path was still through luxuriant 
forest. The vegetable kingdom reigned 
supreme. As the plateau was immediately 
adjacent to tropical latitudes, the sun’s 
rays during the summer months descended 
perpendicularly upon the virgin soil, and 
the vast amount of heat thus obtained, 
combined with the abundant moisture 
retained in the subsoil, caused vegetation 
to assume a character which was truly 
magnificent. 

Dick Sands could not overcome a certain 
sense of mystification. Here they were, as 
Harris told them, in the region of the 
pampas, a word which he knew in the 
Quichna dialect signifies “ a plain ; ” but 
he had always read that these plains were 
characterised by a deficiency alike of water, 
of trees, and rocks ; he had always rnider- 
.stood that during the rainy season thistles 
spring up in great abundance and grow 
until they form thickets that are well-nigh 
impenetrable; he had imagined that the few 
dwarf trees and prickly shrubs that exist 
during the summer only stamp the general 
scene with an aspect of yet more thorough 
bareness and desolation. 

But how different was everything to all 
this! The forest never ceased to stretch 
away interminably to the horizon. There 
were no tokens of the rough nakedness 
that he had expected. Dick seemed to be 
driven to the conclusion that Harris was 
right in describing this plateau of Atacama, 
which he had for his part most firmly 
believed to be a vast desert between the 
Andes and the Pacific, as a region that was 
quite exceptional in its natural features. 

It was not in Dick’s character to keep 
his reflections to himself. In the course of 
the morning he expressed his extreme 
surprise at finding the pampas answer so 
little to his preconceived ideas. 

“Have I not understood correctly,” he 
said, * ‘ that the pampas is similar to the 


savannahs, only less I plateau before, and I must confess it is 
altogether different from what you find 
beyond the Andes towards the Atlantic.'’ 

“ You don’t mean that we are going to 
cross the Andes ? ” said Dick, in sudden 
alarm. 

Harris smiled. 

“No, no, indeed. With our limited 
means of transport such an undertaking 
would have been rash in the extreme. We 
had better have kept to the coast for ever 
rather than incur such a risk. Our desti¬ 
nation, San Felice, is on this side of the 
range, and in order to reach it we shall 
not have to leave the plateau, of which the 
greatest elevation is but little over 1,500 
feet.” 

“And you say,” Dick persisted, “that 
you have really no fear of losing your way 
in a forest such as this, a forest into which 
you have never set foot before P ” 

“No fear whatever,” Harris answered ; 
“ so accustomed am I to travelling of this 
kind, that I can steer my way by a thousand 
signs revealing themselves in the growth 
of the trees, and in the composition of the 
soil, which would never present themselves 
to your notice. I assure you that I antici¬ 
pate no difficulties.” 

This conversation was not heard by any 
of the rest of the party. Harris seemed to 
speak as frankly as he did fearlessly, and 
Dick felt that there might be, after all, no 
just grounds for any of his own misgiv¬ 
ings. 

Five days passed by, and the 12th of 
April arrived without any special incident. 
Nine miles had been the average distance 
accomplished in a day ; regular periods of 
rest had been taken, and, except that Jack’s 
spirits had somewhat flagged, the fatigue 
did not seem to have interfered with the 
general good health of the travellers. 


“A herd of Gazelles dashed past him like a glowing cloud.” 

First disappointed of his india-rubber 
tree, and then of his humming-birds, Jack 
had inquired about >he beautiful parrots 


Harris replied that such was indeed a 
correct description of the pampas of Rio 
Colorado, and the llanos of Venezuela and 
the Orinoco. 


“But,” he continued, “ I own I am as 
much astonished as yourself at the character 
of this region; I have never crossed the 
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which he had been led to expect he should 
see in this wonderful forest. Where were 
the bright green macaws ? where were the 
gaudy aras with their bare white cheeks and 
pointed tails, which seem never to light upon 
the ground P and where, too, were all the 
brilliant parroquets, with their feathered 
faces, and indeed the whole variety of those 
forest chatterers of which the Indians affirm 
that they speak the language of nations 
long extinct ? 

It is true that there was no lack of the 
common grey parrots with crimson tails, 
but these were no novelty ; Jack had seen 
plenty of them before, for owing to their 
reputation of being the most * clever in 
mimickry of the Psittacida3 they have been 
domesticated everywhere in both the Old 
and New Worlds. 

But Jack’s dissatisfaction was nothing 
compared to Cousin Benedict’s. In spite 
of being allowed to wander away from the 
rank, he had failed to discover a single 
insect which was worth the pursuit; not 
even a fire-fly danced at night; nature 
seemed to be mocking him, and his ill- 
humour increased accordingly. 

In this way the journey was continued for 
four days longer, and on the 16th it was 
estimated that they must have travelled 
between eighty and ninety miles north¬ 
eastwards from the coast. Harris posi¬ 
tively asserted that they could not be much 
more than twenty miles from San Felice, 
and that by pushing forward they might 
expect in eiglit-and-forty hours to find 
themselves lodged in comfortable quarters. 

But although they had thus succeeded in 
traversing this vast table-land, they had 
not seen one human inhabitant. Dick was 
more than ever perplexed, and it was a 
subject of bitter regret to him that they 
had not stranded upon some more fre¬ 
quented part of the shore, near some village 
or plantation w;here Mrs. Weldon might 
long since have found a suitable refuge. 

Deserted, however, as the country ap¬ 
parently was by man, it had latterly shown 
itself .much more abundantly tenanted 
by animals. Many a time a long plain¬ 
tive cry was heard, which Harris attributed 
to the tardigrades or sloths often found in 
wooded distrists, and known by the name 
of “ a'isand in the middle of the dinner- 
halt on this day, a loud hissing suddenly 
broke upon the air which made Mrs. Wel¬ 
don start to her feet in alarm. 

m “ A serpent! ” cried Dick, catching up 
his loaded gun. 

The negroes, following Dick’s example, 
were in a moment on the alert. 

“ Don’t fire ! ” cried Harris. 

There was indeed nothing improbable in 
the supposition that a “sucuru,” a species 
of boa, sometimes measuring forty feet in 
length, had just moved itself in the long 
grass at their side, but Harris affirmed 
that the “sucuru” never hisses, and de¬ 
clared that the noise had really come 
from animals of an entirely inoffensive 
character. 

“What animals?” asked Dick, always 
eager for information, which it must be 
granted Harris seemed always equally 
anxious to give. 

‘ ‘ Antelopes, ’’ replied Harris; ‘ ‘ but, 

hush! not a sound, or you will frighten 
them away.” 

“ Antelopes ! ” cried Dick; “I must see 
them; I must get close to them.” 

“ More easily said than done,” answered 
Harris, shaking his head; but Dick was 
not to be diverted from his purpose, and, 
gun in hand, crept into the grass. He 
had not advanced many yards before a 


herd of about a dozen gazelles, graceful 
in body, with short, pointed horns, dashed 
past him like a glowing cloud, and disap¬ 
peared in the underwood without giving 
him time to take a shot. 

“ I told you beforehand what you would 
have to expect,” said Harris, as Dick, with 
a considerable sense of disappointment, 
returned to the party. 

Impossible, however, as it had been fairly 
to scrutinise the antelopes, such was hardly 
the case with another herd of animals, the 
identification of which led to a somewhat 
singular discussion between Harris and 
the rest. 


About four o’clock in the afternoon of 
the same day, the travellers were halting 
for a few moments near an opening in the 
forest, when three or four large animals 
emerged from a thicket about a hundred 
paces ahead, and scampered off at full 
speed. In spite of what Harris had urged, 
Dick put his gun to his shoulder, and was 
on the very point of firing, when Harris 
knocked the rifle quickly aside. 

“ They were giraffes,” shouted Dick. 

The announcement awakened the curi¬ 
osity of Jack, who quickly scrambled to 
his feet upon the saddle on which he was 
lounging. 

“My dear Dick,” said Mrs. Weldon, 
“ there are no giraffes in America ! ” 

“Certainly not,” cried Harris; “they 
were not giraffes; they were ostriches which 
you saw ! ” 

“Ostriches with four legs! that will 
never do. What do you say, Mrs. 
Weldon ? ” 


.Mrs. Weldon replied that she had cer¬ 
tainly taken the animals for quadrupeds, 
a,nd all the negroes were under the same 
impression. 

Laughing heartily, Harris said it was far 
from an uncommon thing for an inexpe¬ 
rienced eye to mistake a large ostrich for a 
small giraffe. The shape of both was so 
similar that it often quite escaped observa¬ 
tion as to whether the long jiecks termi¬ 
nated in a beak or a muzzle. Besides, what 
need of discussion could there be when the 
fact was established that giraffes are un¬ 
known in the New World ? The reasoning 
was plausible enough, and Mrs. Weldon. 


and the negroes were soon convinced. But 
Dick was far from satisfied. 

“ I did not know that there was an 
American ostrich ! ” he again objected. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Harris, promptly; 
“ there is a species called the nandu, which 
is very well known here ; we shall probably 
see some more of them.” 

The statement was correct. The 
nandu is common in the plains of 
South America, and is distinguished from 
the African ostrich by having three toes, 
all furnished with claws. It is a fine 
bird, sometimes exceeding six feet in 
height; it has a short beak, and its wings. 
are furnished with blue-grey plumes. 
Harris appeared well acquainted with the 
bird, and proceeded to give a very precise 
account of its habits. In concluding his 
remarks, he again pressed upon Dick his 
most urgent request that he should abstain 
from firing upon any animal whatever. It 
was of the utmost consequence. 



“A Halt was made for the night beneath a grove of lofty trees.” 
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Dick made no reply. Ho was silent and 
thoughtful. Grave ‘doubts had arisen in 
his mind, and he could neither explain nor 
dispel them. 

When the march was resumed on the fol¬ 
lowing day, Harris asserted his conviction 
that another four-and-twenty hours would 
bring them to the hacienda. 

“And there, madam,” he said, address¬ 
ing Mrs. Weldon, “ we can offer you every 
essential comfort, though you may not find 
the luxuries of your own home in San 
Francisco.” 

Mrs. Weldon repeated her expression of 
gratitude for the proffered hospitality, 
owning that she should now be exceedingly 
glad to reach the farm, as she was anxious 
about her little son, who appeared to 1)0 
threatened with the symptoms of incipient 
fever. 

Harris could not deny that although the 
climate was usually very healthy, it, never¬ 
theless, did occasionally produce a kind 
of intermittent fever during March and 
April. 

“ But nature has provided the proper 
remedy,” said Dick; and perceiving that 
Harris did not comprehend his meaning, 
he continued, “ Are we not in the region of 
the quinquinas, the bark of which is noto¬ 
riously the medicine with 'which attacks of 
fever are usually treated ? For my part, I 
am amazed that we have not seen numbers 
of them already.” 

“Ah! yes, yes; I know what you 
mean,” answered Harris, after a moment’s 
hesitation. “ They are trees, however, not 
always easy to find. They rarely grow in 
groups, and in spite of their large leaves 
and fragrant red blossom, the Indians them¬ 
selves often have a difficulty in recognising 
them; the feature that distinguishes them 
most is their evergreen foliage.” 

At Mrs. Weldon’s request, Harris pro¬ 
mised to point out the tree if he should see 
one, but added that when she reached the 
haciendo she would be able to obtain some 
sulphate of quinine, which was much more 
efficacious than the unprepared bark. * 

The day passed without further incident. 
No rain had fallen at present, though 
the warm mist that rose from the soil be¬ 
tokened an approaching change of weather. 
The rainy season was certainly not far 
distant, but to travellers who indulged, the 
expectation of being in a few hours in a 
place of shelter, this was not a matter of 
great concern. 

Evening came, and a halt was made for 
the night beneath a grove of lofty trees. 
If Harris had not miscalculated, they could 
hardly be more than about six miles from 
their destination. So confirmed, however, 
was Dick Sands in his strange suspicions, 
that nothing could induce him to relax any 
of the usual precautions, and he particu¬ 
larly insisted upon the negroes, turn by 
turn, keeping up the accustomed watch. 

Worn out by fatigue, the little party 
were glad to lie down, but they had scarcely 
dropped off to sleep when they were aroused 
by a sharp cry. 

“Who’s that?—who’s there?—what’s 
the matter?” exclaimed Dick, the first to 
rise to his feet. 

“ It is I! ” answered Benedict’s voice ; 
“ I am bitten; something has bitten me.” 

“ A snake ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Weldon, 
in alarm. 

“No, no, cousin; better than that. It 
was not a snake, I believe it was an or- 


* This bark was formerly, reduced to powder, known 
5 is • “ Pulvis J esuiticus/’ because in the year 1649 the 
Jesuits in Rome imported a large quantity of it from 
their missionaries in South America. 
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thoptera. I have it all right! ” he shouted, 
triumphantly. 

“ Then kill it quickly, sir, and let us go 
to sleep again in peace,” said Harris. 

“Kill it! not for the world! I must 
have a light and look at it.” 

Dick Sands indulged him, for reasons of 
his own, in getting a light. The entomo¬ 
logist carefully opened his hand and dis¬ 
played an insect somewhat smaller than a 
bee, of a dull colour, streaked with yellow 
on the under portion of the body. He 
looked radiant with delight. 

“ A diptera! ” he exclaimed, half beside 
himself with joy; “a most famous dip¬ 
tera ! ” 

“ Is it venomous ? ” asked Mrs. Weldon. 

“Not at all to men; it only hurts ele¬ 
phants and buffaloes.” 

“But tell us its name. What is it?” 
cried Dick, impetuously. 

The naturalist began to speak in a slow, 
oracular tone. 

“ This insect is here a prodigy; it is an 
insect totally unknown in this country—in 
America.” 

“ Tell us its name ! ” roared Dick. 

“ It is a tzetzy, sir ; a true tzetzy.” 

Dick’s heart sank like a stone; he was 
speechless. He did not—dared not—ask 
more. Only too well he knew where the 
tzetzy could alone be found. He did not 
close his eyes again that night. 

(To be continued.) 
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Minin’ Jhtiroor Amusements. 


Magic Rings. 

These are usually made of brass, and eight in 
number. There are three single rings—two 
perfect, the third (the “key”) being a trick¬ 
ring, having a spring opening at one side. The 
series is completed by a set of two, and a set of 
three, interlocked as below. 



The performer generally carries the rings, 
upon his left arm, and hands round the two 
perfect single ones for examination, request¬ 
ing some one to join them together. This 
proving an impossibility, the manipulator will 
show how it ought to be done ; and taking the 
set of two he apparently presses one through the 
other. These can be examined, but no joint or 
opening will be found. The wonder-worker will 
now take the key-ring (hiding the joint with 
his thumb and finger), pass both the single 
rings upon it, and take them off again. Then 
he will return them to the key-ring, and also" 
put on it the sets of two and three, but as if 
they were all disunited previously. Now a 
vigorous shake as he opens the “ key,” and all 
the rings fall jangling to the ground, the single 
ones possibly rolling away and giving the idea 
that all are in the same condition. 


After this a little practice will enable any one 
to weave them into all kinds of fantastic shapes 
by using the combinations of three and two, 
and the single rings, in connection with the 
“ key.” 

Sometimes twelve rings are used, and though 
more difficult to manage, they are, when well 
worked, capable of producing far more astonish¬ 
ing effects. In this case the number is made up 
by five single rings, sets of two and three re¬ 
spectively, interlocked, and two key-rings. 


The Cunning Servants. 



GEOL'H 
had a 
t e m p er, 
there was 
no doubt 
about 
that! and 
the any- 
ing 
but bar¬ 
ren elo- 
quenco 
w i t h 
w h i c h 
he greet¬ 
ed his 

servitors when matters went wrong- made them 
tremble in their shoes. 

Two varlets, Pumpernikol and Lackadasius, 
having stayed out late upon one occasion, on 
their arrival at the castle moat found that the 
drawbridge had been raised. This lowered their 
spirits. How were they to get over the cold 
water of the moat to save getting into hot water 
with the baron ? If they could only cross that 
ditch, they would get over their dilemma at the 
same time. Swim it they could not; it was 
too broad to jump, they leaped to that conclusion 
at once. What was to be done ? Ah, joy ! They 
have been a deal bored, but now they have 
discovered two planks ; with the^e will they make 
a bridge and so abridge the period of their 
absence from the castle. 

Alas ! after much labour in dragging those 
timbers to the -water’s edge, they find them too 
short to reach across. They have no ropes to 
make a raft, or to tie the planks together for a 
bridge. What is to be done ? Why this :— 


ARON 

Rampa- 



You see those retainers retained their cunning 
after all. 

But it is obvious such a mode of access was 
open to detection, as, though they drew one 
plank after them, the other remained on the 
wrong side of the moat. However, this escaped 
notice, but the next night they crossed from the 
castle as they had come to it, by the improvised 
bridge as above. But they felt that such a mode ct 
returning would not bear 
repetition, and so puzzled 
themselves how to im¬ 
prove upon their some¬ 
what ingenious device. 

The outcome of this was 
that they arranged their 
first half of the bridge 
that night in this wise, 
and one of the retainers—Pumpernikel—stood 
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on the plank at A, while the other walked to the 
other end and floated 
No. 2 plank over, 
resting it upon the 
opposite hank, so : 

Lackadasius then 
walked across, drew 
No. 2 plank on 
shore, leaving one 
end over the moat, 
as his companion 
had done, and 
.stood upon it at b. 


A 


MOAT 


] No. 2. 


Pumpernikel now stepped 
from the position 
at A, and floated 
g his plank partly 
~>i across, turning it 
over upon the op¬ 
posite one and so 
getting safely to 
the other side. 

When he got on 
plank No. 2 he pulled No. 1 after him, and 
they concealed both in the bushes by the water’s 
edge in readiness for future operations. 
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STAMPS AND POSTCARDS ISSUED 
DURING 1879. 


{Continued from page 326.) 


Mexico. 

Stamps with 1 cent, brown. 

heads. 2 


violet. 

5 

yy 

orange. 

10 

yy 

blue. 

25 

yy 

rose. 

50 

yy 

green. 

85 

73 

bright violet. 

100 


black. 

Stamps with 2 

yy 

brown. 

4 ‘ Porte de Mar ”5 

y 3 

yellow. 

10 

y y 

red. 

25 

33 

blue. 

50 

yy 

green. 

100 

yy 

violet. 


Postcards— Value not indicated, Swarieties. 
Envelopes— 4 cents, brown. 

10 ,, yellow-green. 

25 ,, blue. 


Stamps— 1 

iC 

1 

5 

10 

20 

1 

Postcards— 2 
2 + 2 
Envelopes— 5 
10 
20 

Band— 1 


Montevideo. 
peso, sky blue. 

Fuera de Flora. ” 
cent, red-brown. 

„ green. 

,, vermilion. 

,, bistre, 
peso, blue, 
cents, black and blue. 
,, black and green. 
,, orange-red. 

,, blue. 

,, vermilion. 

,, red. 


Natal. 

Stamp— 1 penny on sixpence, rose. 

Newfoundland. 

Postcard— 2 cents, bright red. 

New Granada. 

Stamps—25 cents, black on green. 

25 ,, green on white. 

25 ,, black on rose. 

1 peso, brick-red. 

Norway. 

Postcards— 6+6 ore, green. 

10 + 10 ,, carmine. 
Ohristiansund. 

Stamps— 2 ore, black on blue. 

4 ,, black. 

4 ,, ultramarine. 

4 ,, black on green. 

7 ,, solferino. 

7 ,, vermilion. 

7 ,, violet. 

10 ,, green. 

10 ,, yellow. 


Postcards— 2 ore, ultramarine. 

4 ,, solferino. 


Stamps— 1 real, carmine on white. 

1 ,, carmine on salmon. 


Drontheim. 

Stamps— 2 ore, blue. 

4 ,, red and orange. 

8 ,, yellow and green. 

Orange Free State. 
Stamp—5 shillings, green. 

Panama. 

Stamps—5 cents, blue-green. 

10 ,, sky blue. 

20 „ rose. 

50 ,, orange. 

Paraguay. 

Stamps—5 cents, on 2r blue. 

5 centavos, yellow-brown. 

5 reales, orange. 

10 ,, red-bistre. 

Persia. 

With Lion. 

Stamps—1 kran, carmine on yellow. 

4 ,, gold on white. 

5 ,, lilac. 

10 ,, bronze. 

Head of Shah. 

1 kran, red border. 

5 ,, green border. 

Postcards—Service, bright yellow. 

2J shahee, red and black. 

Peru. 

Stamps—1 centavo^ orange-yellow. 

2 ,, slate-lilac. 

5 ,, pale blue. 

Envelope—5 ,, green. 

Philippine • Islands. 
Stamps—2 cents on 25c. green. 

8 „ 100c. carmine. 

12 ,, 25c. greet. 

100 mil de peso, greeu. 

250 ,, bistre. 

Postcards—3 cents, brown. 

20 ,, lilac-brown. 

Portugal. 

Stamps—50 reis, blue. 

10 ,, blue-green. 

Postcards—20 ,, blue. 

15 + 15 ,, brown. 

30 ,, green. 

20 + 20 ,, blue. 

Envelopes—25 ,, blue. 

50 ,, rose. 


Porto Rico. 


Stamps- 

— 5 

cents, brown-violet. 


10 

,, bistre. 


15 

,, green. 


25 

,, • blue. 


50 

,, deep green. 


1 

peso, lilac. 


Queensland. 

Stamps- 

- 1 

penny, orange. 


2 

,, bright blue. 


4 

„ yellow. 



Roumania. 

Starnps- 

- 10 

bani, ultramarine. 


30 

,, vermilion. 


U 

,, black. 


3 

,, light olive. 


5 

,, sea-green. 


10 

,, carmine. 


15 

,, brick. 


25 

„ blue. 


50 

,, bistre. 

Postcards- 

- 5 

,, black on rose. 


5 + 5 

,, black on rose. 


10 

,, carmine on rose. 


Russia. 

Stamp— 7 kopecks, grey and carmine. 
Postcard— 3 ,, black. 

Envelope— 7 ,, grey. 

St. Domingo. 

Stamps— l- real, lilac on white. 

% ,, lilac on blue. 


Samoa. 

Stamp— 3 pence, lilac. 

San Salvador. 
Stamps— 1 cent, green. 

2 ,, carmine. 

5 ,, blue. 

10 ,, black. 

20 ,, violet. 

Sirmoor. 



Stamp— 1 anna, green. 


Shanghai. 

Stamps— 3 cand. on 16c. green. 
20 ,, ,, 40c. red. 

60 ,, ,, 100c. bistre. 

South Australia. 
Postcard— 1 penny, lilac. 


Stamps— 2 

Spain. 
cents, black. 

5 

,, blue-green. 

10 

,, carmine. 

20 

,, bistre. 

25 

,, ultramarine. 

40 

,, bistre. 

50 

,, orange. 


1 peseta, red. 

4 ,, grey. 

10 ,, olive-brown. 

Surinam. 

Stamp— 2* gulden, green and orange. 


Tasmania. 
Stamp— 8 pence, lilac. 

Tobago. 

Stamps— 1 penny, carmine. 
8 ,, blue. 

6 ,, orange. 

1 shilling, green. 

5 3, grey- 


Tolima. 
vStamps— 5 cents, lake. 

10 ,, blue. 

Registration . 

10 cents, colours on white. 


Transvaal. 

Head of Queen. 

Stamps—1 penny, lake-red. 

3 ,, solferino. 

4 „ green. 

6 „ grey. 

1 shilling, blue- 

green. 

2 ,, dark- 

blue 

1 penny on 6d. black, several varieties. 
Arms and, V.R. 

1 penny, orange and red. 

3 ,, lilac and green. 

Trinidad. 

Stamp— penny, lilac. 

Postcard— 1J ,, lilac and red. 

United States. 

Postage due. 

Stamps— 1 cent, brown. 

2 j i ? > 

3 j, j> 

5 yy yy 

10 „ 

30 ,, y, 

50 „ 

Returned stamp. 

No value, brown. 

Western Australia. 

Postcards —h penny, red-brown. 

1 ,, blue. 

Wurtemburg. 

Stamp— 2 marks, red on yellow. 

Postcard—10 + 10 pf., red on yellow. 
Band— 3 „ green. 
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♦** We oiler two prizes, of the value of three guineas and two guineas respectively, for the two best copies of this picture, in oils or water-colours.. 
To be copied on canvas, millboard, or other suitable material, the largest size allowed to go through the post (18 in. by 9 in.) Open to competitors 
of all ages up to twenty-one. The last day for sending in is May 1st. For general conditions, hints, etc., see page 288. 


PRIZE COMPETITION SUBJECT. 

V.—The Artist’s Model. 


(Eumspmtbeittc. 


T. B., A Constant Reader, aiul A. Caston.— You 
would probably be able to get the wood, and the 
book on fretwork, at Proskauer’s, 480, Oxford Street. 

F. L. C.—For your fretwork varnish go to any oilman, 
but be careful to tell him for what purpose you want 
it. There are many books published on fretwork. 

Collector of Old Coins.— No farthings are commoner 
than those of Charles II. ; you can buy as many as 
you like for a penny each. The farthing with the 
young head of George u. would sell, according to its 
condition, for from threepence to sixpence. 

E. J. F.— 1. You can easily make the arithmetical cal¬ 
culation you require for yourself, or else your educa¬ 
tion has been shockingly neglected. 2. Designs for 
fretwork can be got at 4S0, Oxford Street. 

R. S —A very useful little book on the printing trade 
is the “Compositor’s Guide and Pocket Book,” by 
Joseph Gould, to be had at Marlborough’s, 51, Old 
Bailey, London ; or of the author, 24, South Street, 
Middlesborough. 

A. E. L., and Herr Vinklemann.—T o get a high and 
permanent polish on fretwork, first well oil the wood, 
and fill all holes with Russian tallow, rubbing this 
substance in as well all over. Let it dry for several 
hours, and then go on as before, and it will not sink 
in. The failure of your previous attempts probably 
arose from the wood not being properly filled in, and 
its not having been done in a warm room, which is 
necessary. When it has a good bright body of polish, 
let it stand for a few hours to get hard, before clean¬ 
ing off with methylated spirit. 

J. A. C.—1. The regulations for rowing on the lake in 
Battersea Park are publicly exhibited there. 2. Row¬ 
ing would be learned better by practice than by 
books : but we may dev®te an article or two to the 
subject. 


W r . Boyer.— One of the best books of chemistry for 
beginners is Gill’s “Chemistry for Schools,” published 
by Stanford, Charing Cross (4s. Gd.). 

A. F. W. and N. W.—1. Are you so very anxious to 
have moustacliios? If nature does not endow you 
with them, we can recommend you no specific : nor 
can we tell you how to grow tall! 2. Ask at a surgi¬ 
cal-instrument maker’s. 

Medical Student.—' The information you would ac¬ 
quire by writing direct to the India Office and Admi¬ 
ralty respectively would be far more valuable than 
you could get from any handbook. The Army 
Medical Department is at present in a very chaotic 
state. 

Ge Je.-T he makers of the various tricycles each 
vaunt their own instrument as the best. Go to a 
good firm, and act upon their opinion and your own 
judgment. 

Walter Tiffin.— The chemical chiefly used in “those 
pictures which, on being held before the fire, change 
from winter to summer,” is chloride of cobalt. The 
trunks and branches of trees must be done with 
Indian ink, and the leaves with the cobalt, which 
must not be too strong. 

S. H.—The large star visible in the east in the early 
morning, referred to by our correspondent, is the 
planet Venus, which, owing to its being at its ex¬ 
treme westerly elongation from the sun about this 
time, is more than usually brilliant. 

Rara Avis.— The following has been described as a 
“positive cure” for corns—the strongest acetic acid, 
applied night and morning with a camel-hair brush. 
In a short time the corn, whether hard or soft, should 
disappear. 

John Warren.—W e know of no journal devoted to 
the dyers’ trade. 

Schoolboy, J. T. C., F. L. C., F. B., W. F. G., and 
A. W. J.—Mr. Statham, 111, Strand, London, would 
probably supply you with what you require. 


M. DAUNE and II. B. L. A.—Try Mr. Theobald, 20, 
Church Street, Kensington. 

W. G. G.—Cruchley’s County Maps, to be had by order 
of any bookseller. 

Oxon.—Y ou had better make the telephone yourself, 
which you should be able easily to do from the in¬ 
structions contained in our first volume. 

W. A. B.—The Bishop of Sodor and Man, and the 
junior of the other bishops (provided he be neither 
of the archbishops, or London, Durham, or Win¬ 
chester) have no seat in Parliament. 

Franc-Tireur.— The original flag of the United States 
consisted of alternate blue and red stripes, and in 
the top corner thirteen stars on a blue field. For 
the present flag, see the coloured plate in our first 
volume. 

A Constant Reader.— To make bird-lime, take half a 
pint of linseed oil; put the vessel—not more than a 
third full—on a slow fire, stirring it occasionally 
until it thickens as much as required Make it 
rather harder than for use. Pour it into cold water. 
It can be brought back to the consistency required 
with a little Archangel tar. 

J. R., Hedley, and Others, scarcely need answering. 
We cannot occupy space with matters of no general 
interest. 

C. W. T.—1. The distemper is liable to attack dogs 
from four months to four years old. It prevails 
most in spring and autumn. 2. The name of your 
female dog must be left to your own discretion : we 
know one which actually answers to “Tommy”* 
3. Your writing is very good and clear. 4. “ The 
Dog,” by “ Idstone,” and Dr. Gordon Stables’s “Ken¬ 
nel Guide,” are good books. We intend to give 
some illustrated articles on the subject, by Dr. 
Stables, almost immediately. 

%* All the hack numbers and parts of the Boy’s 
Own Paper are still in print, and may he obtained 
by order of any bookseller, or from the ojjlce. 
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Price One Penny. 

[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 

A TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD, 

By R. J? Baliantyne, 

Author of “The Lifeboat” “Post Haste,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—FOUND AND SAVED. 

N Ow it must not be imagined that old 
Liz, after being carried away by the 
flood, submitted to her fate without a 
struggle. It was not in her nature to give 
in without good reason. She did not sit 
down and wring her hands, or tear her 
hair, or reproach her destiny, or relieve her 
feelings by venting them on the old couple 
under her charge. In short, she did not 
fall back in her distress on any of the 
refuges of the imbecile. 



Old Liz emulates the Squirrels. 
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*11(6 Hoy’s' Owii Paper. 


Her first care was to arrange Daddy and 
Mrs. Winklemann in sucli a manner that 
they could sleep with some degree of com¬ 
fort in their chairs. This she did by 
means of pillows and blankets, and, 
after accomplishing it, sat down on the 
wet' bed to contemplate the pair. Her 
satisfaction was soon marred, however, by 
the discovery that Mrs. Winklemann was 
given to kicking in her sleep. In one of 
the spasmodic lunges with her lower limbs 
she gave Daddy’s legs such a shake that 
the old gentleman was half awakened by 
the surprise. 

It will be remembered that the pair were 
seated vis-a-vis in their respective arm¬ 
chairs, with a low table between them, and 
their legs resting thereon. To preVent a 
recurrence of the lack Liz put a piece of 
broken plank between them on the table, 
and by means of a rope wound round legs 
and table, effectually restrained the unruly 
members. She then returned to her place 
•on the soaldng truckle bed, and, leaning 
her wet shoulders against the wall, endea¬ 
voured to think what was to be done when 
the return of day should enable her to act. 
To act was easy to Liz, but thought Avas 
difficult. In attempting it she fell sound 
asleep. Her shape helped her; she did not 
require to lie down. Her head merely 
dropped on one of her fat shoulders. The 
rotundity of her frame rendered a collapse 
impossible. Thus she slept and snored 
until daylight shone through the parch¬ 
ment windows—until Daddy awoke her 
with a gasping cough. 

“ Hough! Hi! Liz, there’s suinthin’ 
wrang wi’ my legs ! ” 

“ IToots ! baud yer gab ! ” cried his polite 
daughter, leaping from her damp couch 
into the water, with no other evidence of 
feeling than a sharp “ Hech ! ” as the cold 
element laved her limbs. “There’s nae- 
thin’ wrang wi’ yer legs, only I’ve tied 
them to the table to keep them frae tum’lin 
aff.” 

“ Mine boy, have he cornin’ back P ” asked 
Mrs. Winklemann, who was awakened by 
the conversation. 

“Ha; he’s no come back yet, but he’ll 
be here afore lang, nae doot. Be quiet noo, 
like guid bairns. I canna let yer legs doon 
yet, for the floor’s dreedfu’ wat. There ! ” 
she added, casting loose the ropes and 
arranging the limbs more comfortably; 
“ jist let them lie where they are and I’ll 
gie ye yer brekfists in a meenit.” 

She was as good as her word. In a few 
minutes the submissive pair were busy with, 
bread and cheese, which, with a little cold 
water, was the only breakfast poor Liz had 
to give them. 

"While the morning meal was being dis¬ 
pensed the anxious little woman thrust a 
bite or two into her own mouth and ate as 
she moved about. Then she told the old 
people she was “ gaum up the lum to look 
aboot her.” Without more ado she dipped 
into the fireplace and disappeared up the 
chimney. 

Her surprise on reaching this point of 
vantage was very great. The cottage was 
no longer driven over the bosom of a wide 
sea, but floated quietly in a calm basin 
surrounded by trees. During the night it 
had been carried far down in the direction 
of Lake Winnipeg, and had got entangled 
in one of the clumps of wood with which 
some parts of that region were studded. 
The hut had been so completely thrust into 
the copse that it was quite surrounded by 
foliage, and nothing of the surrounding 
country was visible from the chimney- top. 
The only thing that still remained obvious 


to old Liz was the fact that the hut still 
floated, and was held in position by 
a stout branch, which had caught the 
roof. 

We have said that thought-"that is, 
profound or consecutive thought—was a 
trouble to old Liz. Her. mind leaped in 
an interjectional, flashing manner. Her 
actions were impulsive. A tall tree, a 
squirrel, and a bird’s-eye view flashed into 
her brain at the same moment. She 
desired the last, and proceeded to act like 
the second, by seizing a limb of the first 
which hung conveniently at her elbow. 
But her emulation of the squirrel was not 
very successful, for, although a strong 
frame and powerful will are useful in 
climbing tall trees, petticoats, even when 
short, are against that operation. It is 
needless to say, however, that in the case 
of old Liz difficulties were only met to be 
overcome. In five or ten minutes she 
stood with dishevelled hair, bleeding hands, 
and torn garments, amoDg the topmost 
branches of the tall tree, and surveyed the 
world beneath with feelings of mingled 
surprise and dismay. There was evidently 
no abatement of the flood. On her left 
hand lay a boundless lake; on her right 
there spread out a little archipelago of 
trees and bushes. While she gazed her 
eye was arrested by two dark specks on 
the horizon. Could they be boats P Yes; 
they moved! Clearly they must be either 
boats or canoes. 

One of the old woman’s intellectual 
flashes occurred at this point. There was 
a fishing-rod in the hut below, a primitive 
one, such as Adam might have used in 
Eden—the branch of a tree. 

Down came old Liz, much faster than 
she went up; slipping, scratching, rend¬ 
ing, grasping, and clutching, until she 
gained the chimney, down which she went 
unceremoniously, alighting, as formerly, 
with a squash which not only alarmed but 
besprinkled the old couple.. 

Liz caught up the rod, tied an apron to 
it, and then using it as a lance, charged 
the fireplace. It stuck, of course, but Liz 
was in no mood to be baffled. She bent 
the rod powerfully and forced it up. Fol¬ 
lowing it, she emerged from the chimney, 
and, with a spirit worthy of Excelsior, 
bore her banner to the tall tree-top, and 
fastened it to the topmost bough with the 
last remnant of her torn neckerchief. 

It was in the morning of the day about 
which we now write, that Victor Baven- 
shaw and his friends arrived at the settle¬ 
ment. We have said that Michel Bollin 
set off alone in a canoe in search of his 
mother the moment he obtained sufficient 
information to enable him to act. At first 
he paddled wildly over the watery plain, 
as if mere exertion of muscle would accom¬ 
plish his end, but soon he began to con¬ 
sider that without giving definite direc¬ 
tions to his energies he could not hope for 
success. He therefore made straight for 
the mission-station, where he found Mr. 
Cockran’s family and people encamped on 
the stage, the minister himself being away 
in his canoe visiting some of his scattered 
flock, and offering them such comfort as only 
those can who truly trust in Christ. Here 
he was advised to go to the Mountain, to 
which place it was probable his mother and 
grandfather would have been conveyed if 
picked up by any passing boat or canoe. 

Deciding to do so, he paddled away at 
once with diminishing hopes and a heavy 
heart, for the evidences of total destruction 
around him were terribly real. He had 
not gone far when a canoe appeared on 


the horizon. There was one figure in it. 
As it drew near the figure seemed familiar. 
Hearer still and he recognised it. 

“ Vinklemann! ” 

“Michel! ” 

The friends arrested their canoes by 
grasping hands.- 

I seek for ma mere,”,-said the half- 
breed. 

“ I for mine moder,” returned the 
German. 

A hurried consultation ensued. It was 
of no use going to the Mountain. Winkle- 
mann had just come from it, having failed 
to find his mother. He was still suffering 
from the effects of his recent accident, but 
he could not wait. He would continue the 
search till he died. Bollin was of the 
same mind, though neither he nor his 
friend appeared likely to die soon. They 
resolved to continue the search together. 

Both of them were thoroughly acquainted 
with the Bed Biver plains in all directions, 
but Bollin was more versed in the action 
of -water. The greater part of his boyhood 
had been spent in canoeing and hunting 
expeditions with his father, from whom he 
inherited the French tongue and manners 
which showed so much more powerfully 
than the Scotch element in his composi¬ 
tion. After his father’s death he had con¬ 
sorted and hunted much with Peegwish, 
who spoke Indian and French, but re¬ 
markably little English. Peegwish was 
also a splendid canoe-man, so that Bollin 
had come to study with great intelligence 
the flow and effect of currents of water, 
whether deep or shallow, narrow or broad. 
Hence, when-Winklemann related circum¬ 
stantially all he had done, he shook his 
head and gave it as his opinion that he had 
not gone the right way to work at all, and 
that, according to the lie of the land and 
the height of the flood, it was certain the 
hut must have been carried far below that 
part of the settlement in the direction of 
the lower fort. 

Poor Winklemann was so worn out with 
unsuccessful searching that he was only 
too glad to follow wherever Michel Bollin 
chose to lead. Hence it came to pass that 
in the afternoon of the same day the 
searchers came in view of the tall tree 
where old Liz had hoisted her flag of 
distress. 

“Voila!” exclaimed Michel, on first 
catching sight of the ensign. 

“ Vat is dat ?” said his companion, pad¬ 
dling closer alongside of his friend, and 
speaking in a hoarse whisper. 

“ It look like a flag,” said Bollin, push¬ 
ing on with increased vigour. “There’s 
something like one crow below it,” he 
added, after a short time. 

“It have stranch voice for von crow,” 
said the German. 

He was right. The yell of triumphant 
joy uttered by old Liz when she saw that 
her signal had been observed was beyend 
the imitative powers of any crow. As the 
poor creature waved her free ami, and 
continued to shout, while her loose hair 
tossed wildly round her sooty face, she 
presented a spectacle that might well have 
caused alarm not unmixed with awe even 
in a manly breast; but there was a certain 
tone in the shouts which sent a sudden 
thrill to the heart of Bollin, causing him, 
strange to say, to think ©f lullabies and 
infant days! With eyeballs fixed on the 
tree-top, open-mouthed and breathing 
quick, he paddled swiftly on. 

“ Michel,” said Winklemann, in a whis¬ 
per, even hoarser than before, “your 
moder! ” 
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Eollin replied not, but gave a stentorian 
roar, that rolled grandly over the water. 

Why was it that old Liz suddenly ceased 
her gesticulations, lifted her black brows 
in unutterable surprise, opened her mouth, 
and became a listening statue ? Did she 
too recognise tones which recalled other 
days—and the puling cries of infancy? 
It might have been so. Certain it is that 
when the shout was repeated she broke 
down in an effort to reply, and burst into 
mingled laughter and tears, at the same 
time waving her free arm more violently 
than ever. 

This was too much for the branch on 
which she had been performing. It gave 
way, and old Liz suddenly came down, as 
sailors have it, “by the run.” She crashed 
through the smaller branches of the tree- 
top, which happily broke her fall, bounded 
from mass to mass of the thicker foliage 
below, and finally came down on a massive 
bough which, shunting her clear of the 
tree altogether, and clear of the hut as 
well, sent her headlong into the water. 

With something like frozen blood and 
marrow, Michel witnessed the fall. A few 
seconds more and his canoe went crashing 
through the leafy screen that hid the hut. 
Old Liz was up and floundering about like 
a black seal, or mermaid. She could not 
swim, but, owing to some peculiarity of 
her remarkable frame, she could not sink. 
Her son was at her side in a moment, 
seized her, and tried to kiss her. In his 
eagerness the canoe overturned, and he 
fell into her arms and the water at the 
same time. 

It was a joyful though awkward meet¬ 
ing. Much water could not quench the 
love wherewith the poor creature strained 
Michel to her heart. Winklemann came 
up in time to rescue both, and dragged 
them to the doorstep of the floating hut, 
the door of which he burst open with a 
single kick, and sprang in. 

Who shall attempt to describe the meet¬ 
ing that followed? We ask the question 
because we feel unequal to the task. There 
issued from the hut a roll of German gut¬ 
turals. Winklemann, rushing through two 
feet of water, seized his mother’s hand and 
fell on his knees beside her. He was thus, 
of course, submerged to the waist; but he 
recked not—not he! Michel and old Liz 
entered, dripping like water-nymphs, and 
sat down on the soppy bed. Daddy, im¬ 
pressed with the idea that a good practical 
joke was being enacted, smiled benign- 
antly like a guardian angel. 

“How den, zee night draws on. Ye 
must be gone,” said Winklemann, turning 
to Eollin; ‘ ‘ git zee canoes ready—qveek! ” 

Both canoes were soon got ready; 
blankets and pillows were spread in the 
•centre of each. Mrs. Winklemann was 
lifted carefully into one ; Daddy, as care¬ 
fully, into the other. Old Liz quietly took 
her seat in the bow of Daddy’s canoe ; her 
son sat down in the stern, while Herr 
Winklemann took charge of that which 
contained his mother. 

“Ho room to take any of de property 
to-night, ma mere,” said Michel. 

“ Hoots ! niver heed,” replied Liz. 

“Ho, I vill not heed. Moreover, Veen- 
kleman and moi ve vill retoorn demor¬ 
row.” 

As he spoke he chanced to look up and 
saw the apron which had guided him to 
the spot waving gently at the tree-top. In 
a few seconds he was beside it. Cutting 
the staff free, he descended and stuck it in 
the bow of his canoe as a trophy. Thus 
they paddled away from the old home. 


It was night when they reached the 
camp of the settlers on the Little 
Mountain. The homeless people were 
busy with their evening meal, and, sad 
though their case was, the aspect of things 
just then did not convey the idea of dis¬ 
tress. The weather was fine ; camp-fires 
blazed cheerfully, lighting up bronzed and 
swarthy men, comely women and healthy 
children, with a ruddy glow, while merry 
laughter now and then rose above the 
general hum, for children care little for 
unfelfc distress, and grown people easily 
forget it in present comfort. Euined 
though they were, many of them felt 
only the warmth of the hour. 

There was a shout of welcome when 
Winklemann’s canoe was observed emerg¬ 
ing from surrounding darkness, and a 
cheer burst from those who first heard the 
glad news—“The old folk saved!” But 
that was a mere chirp to the roar of con¬ 
gratulation that rang out when the little 
party landed, and the rescuers strode into 
camp bearing the rescued in their arms. 

(To be continued.) 



A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 

By a late Naval Officer. 


IV.—ENGINEER STUDENTS AND ASSISTANT- 
ENGINEERS. 



V acancies for appointments as Engineer 
students are open to public competition. 
Applications for forms to be filled up must-be 
made to the Secretary of the Admiralty before 


the 1st of March in each year, and the candidate 
should state the place at which he would like 
to be examined. 

The candidate must not be less than fourteen, 
or more than sixteen, on the first day of exami¬ 
nation. Proof of age will be required by certi¬ 
ficate of birth, or declaration before a magistrate. 
Evidence of respectability and good character 
will also be required, and the candidate must be 
the child of British parents. 

Candidates will be required t® satisfy the 
Admiralty with regard to age, character, 
physical fitness, and respectability, before they 
can be considered eligible for entry into a dock¬ 
yard. 

Candidates in or near London will be medi¬ 
cally examined by the Medical Director-General 
of the Navy at the Admiralty ; others by the 
medical officer attached to one of her Majesty’s 
dockyards, or to the Reserve ship nearest'them. 
Certificates will have to be produced with respect 
to revaccination. 

The examination is held in May each year, 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, in London, 
Liverpool, Portsmouth, Devonport, Bristol, 
Leeds, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Edinburgh, Glas¬ 
gow, Aberdeen, Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 
The subjects for examination are as follows— 
the subjects marked with an asterisk are the 
most important, those failing to pass in them 
being at once disqualified, without their other 
papers being examined: Arithmetic*, dicta¬ 
tion*, composition* grammar, French, geo¬ 
graphy, algebra, including quadratic equations, 
geometry, including first six books of Euclid, 
Stammering or imperfection of utterance will 
disqualify. 

The candidates who display a competent 
knowledge of the subjects, and succeed in getting 
half the marks allotted, will have their names 
placed on a list, and according to merit will be 
appointed to dockyards as vacancies occur. 

Successful candidates must join with tlieir 
parents or guardians in a bond of £300, that if 
at the expiration of their training they are effi¬ 
cient they will enter her Majesty’s service as 
assistant-engineers. Parents or guardians of 
students are required to pay £25 a year during 
the first three years of training, to be paid in 
advance. Board and lodging will be provided 
for students, and they will be required to reside 
in one of the dockyards. 

The weekly pay of students is as follows: 
First year, Is. ; second year, 2s. ; third year, 
3s. ; fourth year, 5s. ; fifth year, 8s. ; sixth 
year, 10s. 

Students will remain at oue of the dockyards 
for six years, for practical training in the work¬ 
shops, and to receive instruction in iron ship¬ 
building. They will attend the dockyard school, 
and will be taught all the duties of a naval 
engineer. They will be examined each year in 
their general proficiency, and tw r o prizes will be 
given at each dockyard. 

At the end of the sixth year of training, those 
who pass a satisfactory examination, obtaining 
over 50 per cent, of marks, will be sent to 
Greenwich College as “acting assistant-engi¬ 
neers on probation,” where they will have one 
term of higher instruction. Those who fail in 
the sixth-year examination will be allowed one 
year longer, and if they fail then, they will ffie 
disqualified for the service. Students will not be 
entered as acting assistant-engineers until they 
liavq been passed by the medical officers and 
have learned to swim. While at Greenwich 
they will be provided with quarters, and re¬ 
ceive 6s. a day, and Is. 6d. a day towards mess 
expenses. Those picked out for further instruc¬ 
tion will receive full pay, 7s. 6d. a day, and 
the same mess allowance. First, second, and 
third-class certificates are granted upon leaving 
Greenwich ; the first-class have tw r elve months 
sea time, second six months, and third none. 

Two will be chosen every year for further in¬ 
struction, and after two more terms will serve 
one year at sea, and then fill positions in the 
dockyards and at the Admiralty. 

None of these latter men will be allowed to 
leave her Majesty’s service until he has served 
seven years, unless he pay £500 to defray the 
expense of his education. Engineer students 
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Heaving up the Anchor. 


will require—1 uniform suit blue 
cloth ; 1 overcoat ; 1 cap; 1 
working uniform of blue serge ; 

1 sea-chest, with name painted on 
top, measuring 3ft. 6in. x 2ft. x 
2ft. 3in. 

A great change has been made 
in the position of the engineer 
officers in the navy. Formerly 
they were looked down upon and 
nicknamed “greasers,” “oilies,” 
and so on. They were certainly 
a very inferior class of men, and 
brought this upon themselves to 
a great extent. Fifteen years 
ago four out of six engineer 
officers could not place their Ids, 
and murdered the Queen’s English 
in the most horrible manner. 

They were originally the dregs 
of the worksliojis, and many men 
who could not obtain a living 
ashore, owing to their character, 
etc., would go to sea. The Ad¬ 
miralty was aware of this, and in 
the Admiralty instructions of 
1862 we find that while naval 
cadets, masters’ assistants, and 
assistant-clerks were spoken of 
as “young gentlemen,” assist¬ 
ant-engineers were alluded to as 
“persons.” As we said before, 
since then great improvements 
have itaken place, the pay has 
been increased, position and rela¬ 
tive rank improved, and the 
whole service made better by the 
introduction of educated engineer students. 

The pay has been increased, in the case of the 
inspectors of machinery, six shillings a day, 
they now receiving £1 8s. per diem; the 
chief engineers half-a-crown extra ; and the 
assistants eighteen pence, besides allowances 
when in charge of Large and complicated en¬ 
gines. The time seems to be approaching when 
this branch of the service will be as important 
as the navigating, for as we gradually do away 
with masts and sails, and trust to engines 
and machinery, the power of the officers who 
control the latter 
will naturally in¬ 
crease. 

"VVe remember 
when the en¬ 
gineers used to 
cause a great deal 
of trouble in a 
ship. They 
always messed 
alone, for when 
first introduced 
the gun - room 
officers would not 
receive them, so 
they had a berth, 
steward, and cook 
to themselves. 

An assistant- 
engineer ranks 
with, but after, a 
sub - lieutenant, 
and a chief en¬ 
gineer of ten 
y ears'service with 
a commander. 

Engineers are 
divided into 
watches, and the 
one on watch is 
responsible for 
the good order of 
the engine-room, 
and all the duties 
connected with it, 
the proper work¬ 
ing of the en¬ 
gines, etc. A 
species of log has 
to be kept, which 
is called the “en¬ 
gine-room regis¬ 
ter,” in which 


everything that has happened during the watch, 
in connection with the engines, has to be entered. 
The chief engineer is supposed to superintend 
all important matters himself, as he is held 
responsible. 

Several anecdotes are related of the high sense 
of honour and duty shown by engineers at vari¬ 
ous times. We remember hearing of a case 
which deserves recording, and are only sorry that 
we cannot give the brave man’s name. 

He was the chief engineer of a blockade- 
runner during the war between North and South 


America. The Northern cruisers 
were so sharp that it was neces¬ 
sary to trust to fortune and the 
speed of the ship, and run in 
during daylight. 

The captain sent for him, and 
said, 

“ I shall take the wheel my¬ 
self, and I trust the engines solely 
to you ; don’t leave them for an 
instant under any consideration,, 
for everything depends upon the 
speed we may be able to get out 
of them.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied the 
engineer, and went below. 

The furnaces were fed with 
oil, fat, and resin, and the head 
of steam produced was enormous. 

Presently they got into the 
line of fire. 

Bang! and a big shot came 
right through the engine-room. 

The stokers, dismayed, scat¬ 
tered and ran for their lives ; the 
engineer stood at his post, pale 
but determined. 

The cannonading was incessant, 
and every moment the crash of 
wood told that the devoted ship- 
had been struck. 

Presently he heard a peculiar 
sound, and looking down, he 
discovered that there was a 
couple of inches of water in the 
engine-room! 

He threw more fuel into the 
furnace, and stoked up to a greater pitch. 

The water gradually rose—to his knees—his 
thighs—his waist ! He was alone. At that 
very time, though he knew it not, the crew 
were preparing to leave the vessel, and the boats 
were alongside for the purpose. 

Slowly the water rose, until at length, with a 
hiss and a sough, the furnaces were reached and 
the fires put out. 

The engineer was now at liberty ; he was no- 
further use in the engine-room, so he turned to 
go on deck. 

But, alas ! lie 
was too late ; 
just as he placed 
his foot on the 
ladder the un¬ 
happy vessel gave 
a plunge and 
went down, stern 
foremost, taking 
the courageous 
man, who had 
sacrificed all for 
his duty, with, 
her. 

It was a pity 
he died, but 
still it was a 
glorious death, 
and a noble 
example to all 
young engineers. 
Kemember, duty 
first, duty 
second, and duty 
third and al¬ 
ways. Never 
forget your duty 
to your God, 
your country, 
and to yourself. 

In our next 
article we shall 
deal with the or¬ 
dinary ship-boy, 
and fully de¬ 
scribe his various- 
duties, his 
peculiar trials, 
and such rewards, 
as occasionally 
fall to him. 



An Early British “Steamer 1 ' and her Charge. 
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SOME OF OUR FELLOWS: 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. Millington, 

Author of “Under a Cloud" “Boy and Man,” etc. 
CHAPTER XVIII.—OLDINGHAM. 

I T was a great eyesore, that ruined flag¬ 
staff. It stood in the comer of the 
playground, upon the little plot of grass, 
like a wreck upon the sea. The fellows 
went and sat upon the railing and looked 
art it, and wondered when the truth would 


term was far advanced, and the fellows had 
not much money in their pockets, but 
enough would have been forthcoming by 
general subscription ; for most of us would 
have given every penny we possessed rather 
than have left it as it was. But Lightfoot 
had said it was to remain in its present state 
until the author of the mischief should be 
discovered, or—till the end of the term; 
that was the only alternative we could 
wring from him. We would have un¬ 
stepped the mast itself and laid it, with all 
its belongings, somewhere out of sight, but 
that also was forbidden. 

Pougher wanted to write to his father ] 


But Lightfoot only shook his head to 
every proposal, and said nothing. 

Time came to our relief at last, not by 
revealing any new facts, but by ids own 
steady march towards that jolly season 
which comes but once a year, but 
brings with it, among other good and 
sacred things, the meeting of parents and 
children, the touch of loving lips upon the 
cheek, the sound of dear familiar voices in 
the ear, the renewal of sweet confidences, 
the outpouring of affectionate thoughts 
and words and feelings long restrained. 
We all went home to our fathers and 
mothers and sisters, and by the cheerful 
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'be found out, and this monument of some 
•one’s spitefulness—and falsehood, perhaps 
—be taken away. It was astonishing how 
much mischief a few cuts with a sharp 
knife had done; half a dozen cords were 
severed here and there, scarcely more. 
They might have been spliced and the whole 
thing set up again all taut and shipshape 
in an hour or two, but in the meantime its 
aspect was forlorn and deplorable. It was 
a reproach to the school to leave it stand¬ 
ing there, its cordage hanging down un¬ 
meaningly against the mast, its gaff wrong 
end upwards, just as it had fallen, its 
"halyards blown to and fro by every breath 
of wind, with the old fragment of bunting 
—the old {cricket signal—still hanging to 
them. 

Various projects were set on foot for 
restoring it to its former condition. The 


or his mother, and to get a man sent down 
to put it to rights—not that he cared for 
the flagstaff, but he wanted to show that 
he was above any feeling of spite such as 
had been imputed to him. He often gave 
way to his temper, but was not sulky or 
vindictive; and if he could not do just as 
he liked, yielded with a good grace, and 
made no more bother about it afterwards. 

Motcombe told him that if he were to 
undertake the repair of the flagstaff he 
would be laying himself open to the sus- 
icion of having done the mischief; but he 
id not seem to care for that. Had he not 
said, upon his honour, that he had had no 
part in it ? If any of the fellows chose to 
disbelieve him aftqr that, the shame would 
be theirs, not his. Only let Lightfoot say 
that he might do it, and it should very 
soon be done. 


fireside the chief events of the past term 
were freely talked over. So it was with 
us at Oldingham, at all events, Where, 
among other things, the still unsolved 
mystery of the flagstaff was discussed. 

“It was that little French boy,” every¬ 
body said. 

Daniel, my eldest brother, thought there 
could be no doubt about it. My sisters 
held the same opinion, but they were verv 
sorry for him, and thought he had done it 
without quite knowing what he was about. 

“ What did Mr. Lightfoot think ? ” my 
mother asked. 

I couldn’t tell her what he thought. He 
said that there was no proof against any¬ 
body, and as everybody denied it, every-, 
body had a right to be believed. 

“ It was that French boy,” Dan re¬ 
peated ; “ artful little monkey ! ” 
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“It’s a shame to say so, though,”. I 
answered. “ Pierre is not the sort of 
chap to do such a thing.” 

“ Where did ho come from ? ” 

“ Nobody knows; he was picked up at 
sea. Ho had been wrecked, and had a 
sunstroke or something, so Dr. Hartshorne 
said, and had lost his memory.” 

“ And where is he gone to for his holi¬ 
days ? ” my mother asked. 

“ To Dr. Hartshorne’s. It will be rather 
dull for him there, I’m afraid. He is 
quite an old gentleman, and his hair is 
short and stands on end all over his 
head, like a hedgehog turned grey. And 
Mrs. Jull is not the sort of person any one 
would like to spend Christmas with ; and 
she hates foreigners.” 

“Poor boy!” said my mother. “I 
wonder whether he would like to come 
here for Christmas P ” 

“I should just think he would,” I cried 
out. 

“ Shall we write and ask him ? ” 

“Oh yes, do!” 

“ But if it was he who destroyed the 
flagstaff? ” 

“ Never mind ! If he did it I am sure 
he must be sorry for it. He has not been 
like the same fellow ever since. He used 
to be very jolly sometimes ; but now he is 
always dull and out of spirits.” 

“ Wo might cheer him up a bit.” 

“ Yes; and if he would only speak out 
and say that he did it, I should like him 
as well as ever.” 

“ But if he did not do it ? ” 

“ Oh yes, of course ; I forgot. That’s 
just where the difficulty is. He did not 
do it; he says so himself; and of course 
he ought to know; so nobody has any 
right to say he did.” 

“ Or to think so,” my mother added. 

“ Well,” I said, “ a fellow can’t help a 
fellow’s thoughts. I am sure Pougher 
did not do it; and who else could ? The 
worst of it is, Pierre knows that all the 
fellows think it was his doing; at least 
lie thinks they think so, and that’s what 
makes him so uncomfortable.” 

“ Well, ho shall not be uncomfortable at 
Christmas if we can help it. You shall 
write and ask him to come here, and I will 
enclose the letter to Dr. Hartshorne. Or 
you can ride over with it if you like.” 

Thetetter was written at once, and the 
next ^morning early I rode over to 
Witherby-on-Sea to deliver it. I found 
Pierre by himself in the dining-room, 
looking out of the window into the street. 
He had been as far as the Sailors’ Home 
twice that day already to see old Drift, 
and was thinking of going there a third 
time. There was not much else to do. 
Dr. Hartshorne had taken him out once or 
twice to see the old man with six legs, or 
some other of his poor patients, and had 
once gone in a boat with him; but Pierre 
was conscious of being watched all the 
while, and much as he liked the old doctor, 
could not help feeling a certain degree of 
restraint in his company. He felt himself 
to bo “a case,” “ an interesting case,” and 
was half afraid the doctor might wish to 
try experiments, or even perform a sur¬ 
gical operation upon him for his benefit. 

Those were not cheerful thoughts for 
Christmas-time, I think you will admit. 

Dr. Hartshorne himself seemed to feel 
that it must be dull work for young Pierre ; 
for as soon as I had delivered my letter 
and he had read it, his face brightened up, 
and a pleasant smile sat upon his lips. 

“You are the same boy that came 
over last summer to see Pierre,” he said. 


“I wish he had others to come and see 
him.” 

b “ Well, sir,” I said, “ then you will let 
him come and see us, I hope ? ” 

“ I shall be very glad. He will like it 
very much.” 

The doctor looked as if he "would have 
lilted it also ; but we did not want him. 
You see we did not know him well enough 
then. Besides, my mother had not invited 
him. 

“ When can he come ? ” I asked. 

“Whenever you like.” 

“ Then he had better go back with me,” 
said I. 

The pony could have carried two very 
well. It was only about fifteen miles. 
But the doctor would not hear of it. It 
was settled therefore that he should come 
over the next day by rail, and that we 
should send to meet him at our station. 

# We were, a large party at Oldingham, 
without visitors ; but for that very reason, 
one more or less did not make much differ¬ 
ence. .We were obliged to have a long 
table with a row of chairs on each side at 
all events, and that made it easy to squeeze 
another chair in. We did not attempt much 
style; we waited upon ourselves pretty 
much at meal times, and had only ourselves 
to please in consequence. I don’t know 
what the tall footman "with the fat calves 
at Pougher’s would have said to our 
arrangements; fortunately we had no 
such dignified people to deal with. Then 
again we were obliged to have a very large 
turkey and no end of a plum-pudding on 
Christmas-day; so there was plenty to cut 
from and enough to satisfy everybody. 
The plum-pudding was boiled in the copper 
and put in over-night; so you may guess 
what it was like. But if the turkey and 
pudding had been a little smaller than they 
were, why two or three mouthfuls less ail 
round would have made up a very good help¬ 
ing for an extra person, and we should all 
have been equally well satisfied, and should 
perhaps have felt better for it afterwards. 
Pierre’s arrival was looked forward to with 
a great deal of interest, especially by my 
sisters; and when I drove him up to the 
door in our trap, he found a large troop 
of Jackinsons of all sizes waiting for him in 
a half circle outside. 

Mother came forward first to welcome 
him, and then they all shook hands with 
him, except my eldest brother Dan, who 
had left school about a year. He stood on 
the top of the steps and nodded to him in 
a half-patronising, half-suspicious sort of 
way, and said nothing. He had called 
him an “ artful little monkey,” and felt it 
awkward, I suppose, to be too friendly 
with him so soon afterwards. 

We all entered the hall together. The 
house itself is a Hall, though it is a sort of 
farmhouse as well; but I mean we all went 
up the steps into the entrance-hall, which 
is spacious and old-fashioned. We beat 
Pougher in that. It is almost as large as 
Pougher’s dining-room. It is furnished 
too like a sitting-room, wdth a carpet and 
a large table in the middle, and there is a 
fireplace at one end, where we bum logs 
of wood upon the hearth. I had saved a 
particularly large log for this particular 
occasion, and Ted, my youngest brother, 
had put some chestnuts down to roast, and 
they kept on bursting and going off one by 
one with a pop, as if firing salutes in 
honour of Pierre’s arrival. 

Pierre looked at the fire and the chestnuts. 
He had never seen such a fire as that in 
Guadaloupe, I should think—that is where 
he came from; or if he had he had for¬ 


gotten it; and then he turned round and 
looked at the family circle which was again 
drawn up round him, waiting to hear liim 
speak. He had had a cold journey, but. 
that big log of wood soon told; and no 
doubt the row of red faces and smiling 
lips which made a focus of him on the 
other side helped to warm him in another 
way. 

“What is his name?” one of the chil¬ 
dren "whispered. 

“Johnny,” said I. 

“ But his other name ? ” 

“ Pierre.” 

‘ £ Johnny Pierre ? What a funny name ! 

They all laughed, and Pierre too. 

But Dan called them away, and told 
them not to stare and laugh like that; it 
was not good manners ; upon which Miss 
Teasedale, the governess, remarked in a. 
whisper, that people in Prance were always 
very polite, and that Monsieur Pierre would 
feel hurt if they were not particular in 
their behaviour. 

That made some of them a little stiff' 
with him for a time, but it soon "wore off. 
We were all very merry together at tea- 
time, and sat up late that night, playing 
games, and Pierre was as jolly as any one. 
He told me afterwards that he had never 
been so happy in his life that he could 
remember. And yet, once or twice, the 
strange feeling that he had seen and done 
something of this kind before flashed across 
his mind and was gone again in an instant 
as usual. I noticed it at the time. The 
recollection seemed to check his mirth for 
the moment, and we had to wait for him 
and to remind him of his turn to play, but 
it did not spoil his sport nor ours. Some of 
the little ones amused themselves, in spite' 
of Miss Teasedale’s nods and hints, with 
hi3 broken English; and the girls treated 
him to some broken French in return. I 
think theirs was more broken than his, 
but he did not laugh at them, so I suppose 
Miss Teasedale was right. 

When bedtime came, I went up with. 
Pierre to show him his room, or rather my 
room, for that was where he was to sleep ; 
and after he was in bed my mother looked, 
in to see that he was all right and comfort¬ 
able, and she sat for a few moments by his 
bedside and talked to him. As she kissed 
him and wished him good night, it seemed 
to him as if ho had known her all his life ; 
and the pressure of her lips upon his cheek 
was one of those old familiar but forgotten 
feelings "which took him back, as he expressed 
it, into the land of dreams. Poor young 
fellow ! I wonder how long it was since- 
he had felt a kiss like that! 

Johnny did not lie awake that night, 
but slept soundly; and when he woke up 
early next morning it was with a strange, 
and pleasant sound ringing in his ears. 

{To be continued.) 














BOYS WE HAVE KHGWF. 

THE SCAPEGRACE. 

he fellow’s always in 
a row ! No matter 
what it’s about; no 
H matter whose fault it 
' * S ’ 110 Ina ^ er 1 10W 
-tlPP he tried to keep out 

nf if * it’s nlwnv« 


of it ; it’s always 
the same—he’s in a 
row. 

. . To fancy him not 

' in a row would in¬ 
's volve a flight of ima- 

" ,i "" J " ‘ gination of which 

we, at any rate, are 
utterly incapable. 
He has lived in an 
atmosphere of rows 
—rows in the nur¬ 
sery, rows at the dinner-table, rows in the school¬ 
room, rows in the playground. Ilis hands are 
like leather, so often have they been caned ; his 
ears are past all feeling, so often have they been 
boxed ; and solitary confinement, impositions, 
the corner, and the head master’s study, have 
all lost their horrors for him, so often has he 
had to endure them. 

Sam Scamp of our school was, without excep¬ 
tion, the unluckiest fellow I ever came across. 
It was the practice in the case of all ordinary 
offences for the masters of the lower forms to 
deal out their own retribution, but special cases 
were always reserved for a higher court—the 
head master’s study. Hither the culprits were 
conducted in awful state and impeached ; here 
they heard judgment pronounced, and felt 
sentence executed. It was an awful tribunal, 
that head master’s study ! ‘‘ All hope abandon 

ye who enter here ” was the motto—if not 
written, at least clearly implied—over the door. 
The mere mention of the place was enough to 
make one’s flesh creep. Yet, somehow or other, 
Sam Scamp was always finding himself there. 
He must have abandoned hope once a week at 
least during his school life, and before he left 
school I am certain he must have worn that 
awful carpet threadbare, for all his offences were 
special offences. When half a dozen boys had 
spent one afternoon in throwing stones over a 
certain wall, the stone which broke the doctor’s 
conservatory window "was, as might be expected, 
Sam’s. On the occasion of the memorable 
battle of the dormitories—that famous fight in 
v , which fifteen boys of 
Ward’s dormitory, 

1 "|jj arrayed in their 
nightgowns and 
armed with bolsters, 
engaged at dead of 
night in mortal com¬ 
bat with twenty boys 
. of Johnson’s dormi- 
tory for the posses¬ 
sion of a certain 
new boy who had 
arrived that day with 
a trunk full of cakes 
—when the monitors 
appeared on the 
scene one boy, and 
one only, was cap¬ 
tured, and that was 

,___Sam. When a dozen 

fellows had been copying off one another, the 
exercise-book from which the discovery was 
made w T ould be sure to be Sam s ; and when, 
in the temporary absence of the. master, the 
schoolroom became transformed into a bear¬ 
garden—as it sometimes will—if suddenly the 
door were to open, the figure which would 
inevitably fall on the master’s eye would be 
that of Sam, dancing a hornpipe in the middle 
of the floor, shouting at the top of his voice, 
and covered from head to foot with the dust he 
had himself kicked up. 

On such occasions it was he was led off to 
the doctor’s study. I happened to be there once 
when he was brought up, and so had an oppor¬ 
tunity of witnessing a scene which, if new to 
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me, must have been very familiar to my unfor¬ 
tunate schoolfellow. (By the way, the reason I 
was in the doctor’s study was merely to return 
a book he had lent me, mind that, reader !) 

“Wnat, here again, Samuel?” said the 
doctor, recognising his too-well-known visitor. 

“I’m very sorry, sir,” says Sam, humbly. 
“I can’t make out how it is. I try all I know’ 
—I do, indeed—but somehow I’m always in 
trouble.” 

“You are,” replies the doctor. “ What is it 
about this time, Mr. Wardlaw ? ” 

“ I can tell you, sir—” begins Sam, eagerly. 

“Be silent, sir ! Well, Mr. Wardlaw ?” 

“The boy has been very disrespectful, sir. 
When I came into the class-room this morning 



and opened my desk, I found it contained a 
guinea-pig and two white mice, wdio had—” 

Here the unlucky Sam, after a desperate 
effort, in the course of which he has almost 
choked himself with a handkerchief, bursts into 
a laugh. 

“What do you mean, sir?” thunders the 
doctor. 

“Oh, sir, I couldn’t help it — really I 
couldn’t; I w r ould rather have choked than do it 
—it’s just like me!” 

And he looks so distressed and humble that 
the doctor turns from him, and invites Mr. 
Wardlaw to resume his impeachment. 

“ I have only to say that this boy, on being 
charged with the deed, confessed to having done 
it.” 

“ Oh yes, sir, that’s all right—I did it ; I m 
very sorry ; somehow I can’t make out how it is 
I’m so bad,” says Sam, w r ith the air of one suffer¬ 
ing from the strain of a constant anxiety. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, sir ! ” says the doctor, 
sternly ; £ ‘ you can make it out as w T ell as I 
can.” 

“Shall I hold out my hand, sir? says Sam, 
who by this time has a good idea of the routine 
of practice pursued in such interviews. 

“No,” says the doctor. “Leave hiin.here, 
Mr. Wardlaw ; and you,” adds he, for the first 
time remembering that I was present—“you 
can go. ” 

So w T e departed, leaving Sam shivering and 
shaking in the middle of the carpet. It was 
half an hour before he rejoined his schoolfellows, 
and this time his hands were not sore. But 
somehow he managed to avoid getting into 
scrapes for a good deal longer than usual. But 
there is no resisting the inevitable. He did in 
due time find himself in another row ; and then 
he suddenly vanished from our midst, for he 
had been expelled. 

Now, with regard to Sam and boys like him, 
it is of course only natural to hold them up as 
examples to others. No boy can be a scamp 
and not suffer for it some way or other ; and as 
to sayiug it’s one’s misfortune rather than one’s 
fault that it is so, that is as ridiculous as to say 
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when you choose to walk north, that it is your 
misfortune you are not walking south. 

But in excuse for Sam, we must say that he 
was by no means the worst boy in our school, 
though he did get into the most rows, and was 
finally expelled in disgrace. If he had been 
deceitful or selfish, he would probably have 
escaped oftener than he did ; but he never 
denied his faults or told tales of others. We 
who knew him generally found him good- 
natured and jovial; he looked upon himself 
as a far more desperate character than we our¬ 
selves did, and once I remember he solemnly 
charged me to take warning by his evil fate. 

Still, you see, Sam sinned once too often. 
Even though his crimes were never more serious 
than putting guinea-pigs into the master’s desk, 
yet that sort of conduct time after time is not to 
be tolerated in any school. The example set by 
a mischievous boy to his fellows is not good, 
and if his scrapes are winked at always, the 
time will come when others w T ill be encouraged 
to follow in his steps, and behave badly too. 
Sam, no doubt, deserved the punishment he 
got, and because one bad boy wlio is punished 
is no worse than a dozen bad boys who get off, 
that does not make him out a good boy, or a 
boy more hardly treated than he merited. 

Scapegraces are boys who, being mischievously 
inclined, are constantly transgressing the line 
between right and wrong. Up to a certain 
point, a boy of good spirits and fond of his joke, 
is as jolly a boy as one could desire ; but when 
his good spirits break the bounds of order, and his 
jokes interfere with necessary authority, then it 
is time for him to be reminded nothing ought 
to be carried too far in this world. 

One last word about scapegraces. Don’t, like 
Sam, get it into your 
heads that you are 
destined to get into 
scrapes, and that, 
therefore, it is no use 
trying to keep out of 
them. That would be 
a proof of nothing 
but your silliness. 1 
can’t tell you how it 
was Sam’s stone al¬ 
ways broke the win¬ 
dow, or why the mas¬ 
ter’s eye always fell 
on him when there 
was a row going on ; 
but I can tell you 
this, that if Sam 
‘hadn’t thrown the 
stone the window 
would not have been 
broken, and that if he had behaved well when 
the master’s eye was turned away, he would not 
have cut a poor figure when the door was opened. 
Some boys make a boast of the number of scrapes 
they have been in, and fondly imagine them¬ 
selves heroes in proportion to the number 
of times they have been flogged. Well, if it 
pleases them to think so, by all means let them 
indulge the fancy ; but we can at least promise 
them this—nobody else thinks so! 
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BICYCLISTS AND BICYCLING. 

I.—INTRODUCTORY. 

A il doubts as 
xi tothepeima- 
neDcyof the bi¬ 
cycle as an 
engine of 
locomotion 
have now 
disappear¬ 
ed. Many 
people 
thought 
that bicy¬ 
cling was 
a new fash¬ 
ion which 
would have 
its day like 
“rinking” 
with roller 
skates, and 
that the bi¬ 
cycle would become a curiosity like the ‘ ‘ velo- 



indeed, should we not have bicycle regiments to 
steal silently and rapidly on an unsuspecting foe 
ten or twenty miles off ? 

Bicyclists are aware they run dangers, and 
suffer a percentage of casualties ; but they have 
counted the cost, and found it worth while 
running the risk. Horses, it must be admitted, 
at first did not like bicycles, but neither did they 
like railways, and probably would like street 
locomotives still less. But this cannot be taken 
into account as any hindrance to the common 
use of bicycles. Horses must get used to them, 
as they do to many unusual objects on the streets 
and roads. The chief complaiut against the 
bicycle is made on behalf of the deaf, the lame, 
infancy, and old age. But these are the victims 
of all street traffic. They ought not to cross a 
street without using their eyes well, exercising 
the greatest caution, and condescending to ask 
assistance. 

An almost superstitious terror, says the 
“ Times,” seems to attach to the silence of the 
bicycle, stealing on its doomed victim, as a 
police magistrate observed, like a thief in the 
night; and when the same gentleman described 
this formidable object as half man, half horse, 


made, and costermongers proclaimingtheir wares. 
On a deliberate comparison of public gain and 
loss, we sacrifice life, limb, and comfort whole¬ 
sale to carriers’ vans, tradesmen’s carts, and 
omnibuses, and nobody now but a madman 
would attempt to make our main thoroughfares 
habitable, in the proper sense of that word, by 
rendering the street traffic less positively inimical 
to vitality and existence. 

The same must be said of bicycles. It is so 
great a gain to a lad if he can ride to his office 
on a bicycle, make a trip on it, or even a tour 
if he has the time, make calls, or simply indulge 
in the sense of rapid locomotion, that the public 
are bound to give him the benefit of the general 
rule, and put up with the chance of a few acci¬ 
dents. 

For the protection of the public there must 
be legislation, but much must be left to unwrit¬ 
ten law or custom. Even the rules of bicycle 
clubs leave some points open, and certain usages 
are left to the honour and good feeling of indi¬ 
vidual bicyclists. For instance, it should be 
reckoned a “caddish” thing for bicyclists to 
keep abreast of or run races with private or 
public carnages. It is certainly a “caddish” 



„ _ A Day out with a Bicycle Club. 

1. On the way to the rendezvous : Obstructives. 2. Bicyclist (Ion.) “Good-bye, old fellow, I can’t wait.” 

5. The March Past. 


3. Coming down hill. “Facile descensus. ’ 4 . Our Bugler : an object of intense admiration. 


cipede” and “dandy charger ” of eailier years 
of this. century. But it has become a fixed 
institution now. Bicycle clubs are in every part 
of the country. Bicyclists are numbered not by 
hundreds but by thousands. “ Bicyclists,” says 
the “ Times ” in a leading article, “are become 
a power.” They run races, with many starters, 
on our less frequented roads, and assemble 
occasionally in imposing numbers and military 
array at Hampton Court and other quiet localities. 
A procession of a thousand bicyclists is some¬ 
thing for the imagination to fasten upon. Why, 


he seemed to suggest a being that the police, and 
even the Legislature, might not venture to cope 
with. For all practical purposes, however, 
noise is a much greater nuisance than silence, 
and slowness a much greater nuisance than 
speed. The vehicles that make streets intoler¬ 
able, and that destroy life by taking away the 
possibility of quiet by day and sleep by night, 
are heavy vans driven at full speed to catch 
trains, huge omnibuses sometimes under like 
urgency, tradesmen’s carts rattling past all 
hours of the day, cabs as noisy as they can be 


thing to be seen on our streets and roads on 
Sundays, especially when people are on their 
way to church. Even a Jew, if respectable, w r ill 
not outrago public feeling by such “ Sunday 
bicycling. ” 

The beginning to learn is by no means easy 
work, the exertion required to keep one’s balance 
being considerable, and the beginner, when he 
has had half an hour’s lesson, will be in as great 
a state of fatigue as an experienced rider who 
has finished a long race. This exertion causes 
the pulse and respiration to be considerably 
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quickened, and should be risked only by those 
who are sound in heart and lungs. 

The lessons should be taken easily, and for 
short periods at first, so that the learner may 
.get used gradually to the unwonted effort, and 
then in a very short time practice brings ease 


out by surgical experience. In choosing a 
bicycle, the rider should ascertain that the 
middle of his foot, under the instep, touches the 
treadle during the whole of its revolution. In 
that case—as the ball of the great toe is the 
proper part to tread with when in action—the 


from the risk of missing the saddle, and so 
coming down to the ground or getting a severe 
strain in recovering balance, the sudden contact 
with the saddle is highly dangerous in more 
ways than one. 

Having given these words of warning, the 



The Bicycle as it is, has been, and may be. 

A Bicycle Tandem. 

The Meet. First Sight of a Bicycle. A Morning Call. 

Incidents of the Road. 


and enjoyment in place of very hard work. . A 
very usual mistake is for bicyclists to. ride 
machines which are too large. The advice of 
good and experienced riders—never to have the 
leg at full stretch when riding—is amply borne 


knee need never be quite straight, and conse¬ 
quently the hip-joint also is a little bent. 

Another injurious thing to be avoided is 
mounting the bicycle with a jump, instead of 
getting on quietly from step or treadle. Apart 


more pleasiDg task remains of pointing out the 
advantages which may be derived from this 
modern mode of locomotion. It would be almost 
impossible to invent any exercise more calculated 
to call into play every muscle of the body than 























































bicycling does. The simple act of pointing the 
toes, as in standing on tip-toe, calls into play 
something like a dozen muscles of the foot and 
leg ; then the leg cannot be moved either back¬ 
wards or forwards without using some powerful 
muscles which are attached to the trunk. The 
whole leg is at work in propelling the bicycle, 
and every muscle of the arms and body is con¬ 
stantly at work in retaining the balance and 
guiding the machine. The slight delay occa¬ 
sioned by dismounting to walk up steep hills is 
amply repaid by the rest (by change of move¬ 
ment) which is thus obtained between the 
periods of action. A rider may be sure that he 
is using too much exertion when he can hear or 
feel his heart beating (for no one ought to be 
conscious of the possession of a heart), or when 
he is at all short of breath. Under either of 
these conditions he ought either to diminish 
speed considerably, or, still better, to stop and 
rest. 

And now for a few words on tricycles. As a 
matter of course, the friction is greater, and 
requires more power to overcome it than in the 
case of bicycles, but power is economised by not 
being required for balancing. Those who are 
too old or nervous to mount the two wheels may 
ride snugly among the three with safety 
and great advantage to health, provided the 
foregoing cautions be observed. We give an 



illustration of the old hobbyhorse of 1812, which 
did fair service in its day, and also of the at¬ 
tempt at using the sail with our modern bicycle 
and tricycle, which has not been considered by 
practical bicyclists in any sense a success. 



Here, then, we close for the present, but this 
article is purely introductory. In our next 
number will be commenced a series of illustrated 
articles dealing minutely and comprehensively 
with the entire subject. They will be written by 
the captain of one of the crack clubs, and will 
supply just that kind of practical information 
which amateurs and learners need. 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ From Powder Monkey to Admiral,” etc. 

CHAPTER XXII.—A TYPHOON, AND HOW WE 
GOT THROUGH IT. 

T he crew of a whaler had need to exer¬ 
cise much patience. Sometimes they 
watch for weeks and weeks together, but 
watch in vain, for fish. At others so many 
are caught that they have not a moment 
to rest between the time that one is tryed 
out and another is brought alongside. 

We had at first been very successful, but 
a week or more having passed without a 
whale being seen, Captain Hawkins ordered 
a course to be steered for the Japan whaling 
ground. The very first day that we arrived 
in the latitude of these islands, which were, 
however, far out of sight, we caught two 
whales. 

We had tryed out the first and had 
the other alongside when another whaler 
made her appearance. As she got within 
half a mile of us it fell calm. Soon after¬ 
wards a boat was lowered from her, which 
came pulling towards us. When she came 
alongside a fine, hale-looking old man 
stepped on board and introduced himself 
as Captain Barnett, of the Eleanor. He 
spoke in a hearty, cheery tone, which con¬ 
trasted greatly with the rough and un¬ 
pleasant way in which Captain Hawkins 
generally expressed himself. 

Captain Barnett dined on board, and 
then invited Captain Hawkins and Dr. 
Cockle to come and sup with him. I 
managed to address the old gentleman, 
and told him about Jack. 

“ Should I ever fall in with your brother 
I ll say that I met you, and that you were 
inquiring for him,” he answered, kindly. 

When the two captains came on deck 
they took a look round the horizon* 

“You must excuse me from accompany¬ 
ing you,” said Captain Hawkins, “ for I 
tell you what, I don’t like the look of the 
weather. There’s something brewing some¬ 
where. I’d advise you to get on board as 
soon as you can.” 

The ocean had hitherto been perfectly 
calm, but there now came from the north¬ 
east a slowly-heaving swell, which every 
minute increased, and the whole atmo¬ 
sphere in a short time assumed a sombre, 
melancholy appearance, while a peculiar 
light tinged the two ships and sea around, 
owing to the sun’s rays passing through 
clouds of a dull yellowish-red colour. 
Before this, numbers of birds had been 
Hying about the ship, but they now winged 
their way to distant lands. As soon as our 
visitor had pulled away, our captain 
ordered the hands aloft to shorten sail, 
although at the time there was not a breath 
of wind. 

. Everything was taken in with the excep¬ 
tion of a main topsail and storm trysail. 

As the swell increased, the ship began to 
roll in a most frightful manner, her chain- 
plates striking the water every time she 
heeled over, while the water as it rose beat 
against the stern with a force so violent 
that we were almost thrown off our legs. 

We had to cast adrift the last whale 
caught before the whole blubber was cut 
in, as it was impossible, without the greatest 
risk, to keep it alongside. 
s I asked Brown, who was the most intel¬ 
ligent seaman on board, what he thought 
was going to happen. 

“We shall have a typhoon—a precious 
hard one too, I suspect,” he answered. 


All night long the swell went on in¬ 
creasing, when suddenly the wind sprang 
up and broke the hitherto calm swell into 
foaming seas, which furiously dashed 
round the ship, though they did us no 
damage. 

Just as daylight came on the wind again, 
dropped; but though the wind had fallen* 
the sea, instead of going down, raged more 
fiercely than ever, making the ship roll so 
violently that we feared that at any mo¬ 
ment the masts might be carried away. 
Yet all this time there was scarcely a breath 
of wind. This state of things continued till 
about three o’clock, when suddenly, as 
Brown had foretold, the gale again broke- 
upon us, and continued to blow with in¬ 
creasing violence until about two o’clock 
on the following morning, when a more 
furious blast than ever struck the ship. 

“ Hold on for your lives ! ” shouted Mr.. 
Griffiths, who was on deck. 

The captain, followed by Dr. Cockle, 
hurried from below. There was little need, 
to give the warning ; we all clung to the 
weather-bulwarks. Over went the ship 
right on her beam-ends, and away flew the- 
storm trysail, while every article not 
securely lashed was carried away. Eear- 
ful indeed was the uproar. The wind, 
howled savagely, the sea dashed with thun¬ 
dering roars against the sides of the ship, 
the masts groaned, the bulkheads creaked, 
the ropes and blocks clashed together and. 
rattled in a way I had never before- 
heard. Indeed, I believed that our last 
moments had come, for it seemed impossi¬ 
ble unless the masts went that the ship 
would right. Jim and I and Horner 
crouched down close to each other, shelter¬ 
ing ourselves as well as we could under 
the bulwarks. Hot far off were Miles 
Soper, Sam Coal, and Brown. 

“Is there any chance for us?” asked 
Horner, his teeth chattering and his voice- 
s?t owing his terror. 

“Chance! ’’answered Brown; “the 
chance that many a stout ship has braved, 
as bad a hurricane, and yet come out of it- 
not much the worse.” 

We looked out for the Eleanor, but she 
was nowhere to be seen. Some of the men. 
declared that she must have gone down. 

“We’re afloat and why shouldn’t she- 
be ? ” said Brown, who was ready to cheer- 
every one up. 

Some of the hands stole below,-and X 
believe if they could have got into the 
spirit-room they would have made them¬ 
selves drunk in order to forget their fears.. 
Most of us, however, preferred remain¬ 
ing on deck and watching what would, 
happen. 

Suddenly, during a momentary cessation 
of the wind, the ship righted, and we flew 
on before it, though matters in other 
respects seemed but little mended. As the 
sea beat against the ship it seemed like a 
huge battering-ram trying to knock her to 
pieces, every blow making each plank 
shake though none gave way. How she 
plunged her head into an immense hollow, 
now she rose rapidly to the top of a foam¬ 
ing sea, while the next instant another 
rolling on threatened to overwhelm us. 

Daylight came, but it brought no cessa¬ 
tion of the hurricane. The hours went by 
not one of us thought of breakfast. In¬ 
deed, it was impossible tv* cook anything. 
We watched the masts quivering as the 
ship plunged into the seas, and we ex¬ 
pected every moment to see them go by 
the board. The carpenter and the first 
mate had got their axes ready to cut them, 
away, should such occur. At length a. 
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tremendous sea came roaring towards our 
weather bow. The ship struggled as if to 
avoid it, but she pitched headlong into the 
deep hollow just before her, and a mon¬ 
strous sea, lifting its head half way up to 
the foretop, came right down on our deck, 
sweeping up to the main hatchway. Horner 
and several of the men shrieked out with 
terror, believing that their last moments 
were come. I scarcely supposed that the 
ship would recover herself, but suddenly 
she came up -with a jerk, the bowsprit 
carried away, and the next moment it 
came right across our forecastle. 

“ Rouse up, lads, and secure the fore¬ 
mast/’ shouted the captain. 

Led by the mates, with Brown, Bin gold, 
Soper, Jim, and me, the crew rushed 
forward to secure the fore-topmast stay. 
We then got the bowsprit inboard. After 
this the ship began to ride more easily, 
though the hurricane continued until near 
sunset, -when it began to abate. The watch 
below turned in, eager to get some rest. I 
never slept more soundly in my life. Next 
morning the sun rose from a cloudless sky. 
A gentle breeze was blowing. The sea had 
already gone down, and in a few hours 
spariding wavelets alone played over the 
surface of the deep. 

Two days afterwards we brought up 
under the lee of South island to repair 
damages. After this we again sailed to 
resume our search for whales. 

I was forward, when I saw a dark object 
floating some distance on the weather bow. 
On my reporting it to the captain, he or¬ 
dered a boat to be lowered to ascertain 
what is was. Mr. Griffiths went in her 
with the doctor, Jim and I forming part 
of the crew. As we got near we saw that 
it was a creature of some sort, but it made 
no effort to avoid us, and seemed to be fast 
asleep. With his harpoon Mr. Griffiths 
went forward. As we got closer it seemed 
to be an enormous turtle; the doctor said 
of the “ trunk ” species. 

We paddled as noiselessly as we could for 
fear of waking zt, and on getting close Mr. 
Griffiths plunged his harpoon deep into its 
body through its shell. The creature in 
a moment was lively enough, and, after 
swimming away a short distance, turned 
and made a snap at the rope, which it 
nearly bit in two. We were up to it again, 
however, and two or three plunges of a 
lance quickly finished % it. We then secured 
a rope to it and towed it to the ship. By 
means of the windlass it was hoisted on 
board. When tying on deck it was found 
to measure seventeen feet in length, to be 
seven feet wide, and four feet six inches in 
depth. All on board declared that they 
had never seen a creature of that species 
of the same size. Y/e boiled it down as 
we would the blubber of a whale, and it 
yielded nearly a barrelful. Eish in these 
seas are very numerous. Sometimes from 
the masthead I could see the whole ocean 
alive with them. 

Before leaving for the Sandwich Islands, 
for which we were next bound, we had a 
day’s fishing, and in a few hours caught as 
many as we wanted. I here also saw num¬ 
bers of the paper nautilus floating on the 
calm surface of the water. I managed, 
with a small net at the end of a long pole, 
to catch several for my friend the doctor. 

I’ll not describe our voyage back to 
Honolulu, the capital of the Society Islands. 
There were two or three merchantmen 
and about forty whalers at anchor. The 
entrance to the harbour is surrounded by 
coral reefs, and is very intricate. The chief 
pilot came out in his whale-boat, manned 


by natives, and as he passed each ship he 
hailed to have a boat sent him to assist 
in towing us in. In a short time we had 
nearly fifty whale-boats, twenty-five on 
each bow, in two long lines. It was one 
of the prettiest sights I ever -witnessed, 
towing on the big ship at the rate of about 
three knots an hour between the coral reefs, 
making what would otherwise have been a 
difficult business perfectly easy. Here we 
exchanged the fish we had salted down 
for fifty barrels of potatoes and twenty of 
onions. Among the ships was the Eleanor, 
from which we had parted off Japan. As 
the old captain had greatly taken Dr. 
Cockle’s fancy, he wished to pay him a 
visit, and invited me to accompany him. 
On getting on board the mate said that he 
was below, and, considering all things, 
doing wonderfully well. 

“ What do you mean P ” asked Dr. Cockle. 

“ Why, sir, I’ll tell you,” answered the 
mate. “If I ever saw a wonderful thing 
done, our captain did it. While the ty¬ 
phoon which caught you as well as us 
was at its height our rudder broke adrift, 
and on getting it on board to repair, it 
came right down on his leg, crushing it 
fearfully. We all thought he must have 
died, for you see our doctor had left the 
ship some time before, and there was no 
one who knew what was to be done. So 
our skipper sat down on the deck and 
ordered the carpenter to bring him the 
surgical instruments. Our carpenter is a 
wonderfully clever fellow, and between 
them they managed to saw off the leg 
below the knee, to take up the arteries and 
stop the bleeding.* We then got the old 
man, who is sixty years of age, into bed. 
Would you believe it ? In a few weeks after 
the accident he had a turning-lathe brought 
to the side of his bed, and if he didn’t 
turn out a first-rate wooden leg for 
himself.” 

On going below the doctor found the 
old captain doing wonderfully well and 
not requiring any further.aid. Before we 
left he was stumping about on deck as 
hearty and cheery as ever. Indeed, through 
his courage and coolness he had un¬ 
doubtedly saved his own life. 

The old captain probably is dead, but 
Mr. Rosden, the mate, who is the son of an 
old Downs pilot, will confirm the account 
I have given. 

The captain was constantly on shore, 
and Mr. Griffiths kindly let me take one of 
the boats, with Jim, and Soper, and Coal 
as a crew, and we visited every ship in the 
harbour, that I might make inquiries for 
Jack. As we pulled about, though dis¬ 
appointed at one ship, we half hoped to 
find him on board another. My heart 
grew sick as I approached the last. 

“ Do you think he’s aboard her, Miles ?” 
I asked. 

“If he isn’t don’t lose heart,” was the 
answer. 

“No, no, don’t lose heart, Peter,” 
echoed Jim. “ He’ll turn up some time or 
other. It mayn’t be to-day or it mayn’t be 
to-morrow, but if he’s alive—and there’s 
no reason why he should have lost his life— 
he’ll be somewhere, no doubt, and you’ll be 
led to him, that’s my opinion.” 

We got on board the ship. She was 
an American whaler, the William and 
Eliza. We found the crew in a great state 
of commotion, and they would scarcely 
listen to what I had to say. Their com¬ 
mander, Captain Rogers, who seemed to 


* This account is true in every respect. My friend, 
Mr. Henry Foster, Trinity pilot, vouches for it. 


be a great favourite with them, had been 
wrongly accused of infringing the revenue 
laws, and had been imprisoned in a mud 
fort which guarded the landing-place, and 
they were determined to rescue him. 

Most of their boats were away visiting 
the other ships to obtain recruits, and they 
declared that if he was not let out that 
evening they would liberate him before 
morning. 

I, of course, could not join them, but 
Soper and Coal were very eager to lend a 
hand. I persuaded them, however, to- 
come back with me to our ship after I had 
made all the inquiries I could for Jack 
without success. 

Miles and Coal brought the news, and’ 
what was to be done on board, and several 
of our men declared that they would join, 
as much for the sake of the spree as in¬ 
fluenced by a regard for Captain Rogers. 

As evening drew in, a number of boats, 
put off from all the American ships, and 
from several of the English, for the im¬ 
prisoned skipper was much liked, not only 
by his own men, but by the captains and 
mates of nearly all the whaling ships. He 
was a great friend, too, I found, of Cap¬ 
tain Hawkins. When the captain came on 
board again, he gave any of us leave to go 
that chose. I don’t say we were right, 
but when I found the second mate about 
to lead a party of our men, Jim axd I 
offered to go with them, and away we 
pulled for the William and Eliza. 

We found her surrounded by boats, 
carrying well-nigh two hundred men, the 
whole being under the command of an 
American captain. 

We waited till nearly midnight, when the 
order was given to shove off. We could 
not tell whether the authorities on shore' 
knew anything of what was about to take 
place. 

We carried a number of scaling lad¬ 
ders, with stout ropes and hooks. The 
first who got up with the ladders were to 
fix on the hooks, so that the others might 
swarm up, and we blight all mount the 
walls together. 

We had no firearms, only axes, blubber- 
spades, and spears. We pulled in, forming 
a long line abreast, as silently as possible. 
On reaching the shore, two hands were left 
hi each boat, and the rest of us rushed up 
to the fort to fix the ladders. 

It took but a few seconds before we were 
all at the top, and down we leaped into the 
fort. 

Nearly the whole of the garrison were 
asleep. When they found the place full of 
men some of them ran away and hid them¬ 
selves, and others dashed out at the gate. 
We soon found the room in which Captain. 
Rogers was shut up. The door was broken 
open and he was set free. Not wishing to 
have a disturbance with the natives, we 
hurried back with him the way we came, 
and before long were on board again. The 
captain made us a speech, and thanked us 
for setting him free, and we returned to 
our respective ships. I don’t know that 
any notice was .taken of the affair by the 
authorities, but of course Captain Rogers 
was unable to go on shore again while he 
remained in the harbour. 

Having repaired our ship and taken on 
board several fresh hands, who wished to 
return home to England, we sailed again 
for the Marquesas, in order to land the 
natives whom we had taken from those 
islands. 

The passage lasted five weeks, during 
which time we didn’t see a single ship. 
We proceeded at once to Resolution Bay* 
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On entering we found a French man-of- 
war, which immediately sent a boat on 
board us. 

The officer in command informed the 
captain that the islands now belonged to 
France, and that we must not land any¬ 
thing in the shape of firearms or ammuni¬ 
tion. 

While he was still on board a boat 
pulled off from the shore, bringing a dozen 
soldiers, who, 
without ask¬ 
ing leave, 
came up the 
side. 

“Why do 
these men 
come on 
board my 
ship ?” asked 
the captain. 

“ To see 
that you 
comply with 
the orders 
you r e - 
ceive,” an¬ 
swered the 
officer, who 
spoke very 
good En¬ 
glish. 

“ I have 
no intention 
of breaking 
the laws you 
impose,” ex¬ 
claimed the 
captain, who 
■was not the 
man to stand 
that sort of 
thing, “but 
I’ll not sub¬ 
mit to have 
foreign sol¬ 
diers placed 
on board my 
■ship.” 

The French 
officer shrug¬ 
ged his shoul- 
ders, and 
said that he 
was but car¬ 
rying out the 
orders of his 
•superiors. 

On this 
~the captain 
ordered his 
boat to be 
lowered, and 
pulled away 
-on board the 
French man- 
of-war. He 
there threat- 
e n e d to 
throw the 
ship on the 
hands of the 
French if the soldiers were not immediately 
withdrawn. 

After a little time the captain returned, 
accompanied by a French lieutenant, who 
brought an order for the soldiers to return 
on shore. Our stay here was rendered very 
unpleasant by the French. As soon as we 
got our fresh provisions on board we sailed 
again for the westward, proceeding as 
before among the coral reefs, which lie to 
fhe north of. the Society Islands. The 
navigation is exceedingly dangerous, as 
vnany of them are so low that they cannot 


be seen till the ship is close to them, and 
we had to keep a very sharp look-out as 
we sailed on. The most dangerous of all 
those we sighted was the Sidney group, 
which consist of bare sandbanks, without 
the least vegetation, and are nearly level 
with the surface of the sea. We landed on 
some of them to obtain birds’ eggs and 
fish, which are very plentiful, but they are 
uninhabited, as there ismo fresh water. 


Still sailing west we touched at the 
Kingsmills, passing also several other 
islands, till we came off Strong’s Island. 
Here is a magnificent harbour, surrounded 
by coral reefs, but the mouth is so narrow 
that we could not have attempted to enter 
had not the boats of three vessels lying 
there come out to assist in towing us in. 
On bringing up, a number of natives came 
off, who talked capital English, and 
seemed very intelligent fellows. We found 
that the chief of the island was named 
King George. 


In a short time another canoe came 
off with a fine-looking fellow on board, 
who seemed as eager to trade and ob¬ 
tain anything he could as the rest of the 
natives. 

At last Captain Hawkins, turDing to 
him, said, rather roughly, “ You and the 
ofher chaps must be off now.” 

“ You know who I am ? ” asked 
the native. “I King George, chief of 

all these 
islands.” 

“I beg 
your majes¬ 
ty’s pardon, 
but you don’t 
look much 
like a king,” 
said the 
c a p t a in, 
laughing. 

The chief, 
however, 
didn’t appear 
to be angry, 
and shook 
hands with 
the captain 
and officers, 
and stepping 
into the canoe 
paddled away 
for the 
shore. 

“We must 
take care 
these fellows 
don’t play us 
any trick,” 
observed the 
captain to 
Mr. Griffiths. 
“We’ll give 
them a salute 
to show 
them that 
we’re wide 
awake.” 

We carried 
four nine- 
pounders, 
which we 
forthwith 
fired. It was 
the first time 
we had to 
use them dur¬ 
ing the voy¬ 
age. It was 
hoped that 
this would 
awe the na¬ 
tives, and 
that we 
should not 
be molested 
during the 
night. The 
sound of the 
last gun had 
scarcely died 
away, when a 
Captain Rounds, commanding one of the 
whalers, whose boats had assisted to tow 
us in, came on board. After he had shaken 
hands and the usual civilities had passed, 
he said, 

“You are wise to show that you are 
wide awake, and when you hear the 
account I have to give you of the fearful 
work which took place here not long 
ago, you will judge whether it will be 
prudent to put yourself or any of your 
people in the power of the natives.” 

(To be continued.) 



Over the Coral Reef. 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 
By Jules Verne. 

CHAPTER XVIIJ.—A TERRIBLE DISCOVERY. 


‘Look here! here are hands—men’s hands!” 


r nE morning of the 18th dawned, the 
day on which, according to Harris’s 
prediction, the travellers were to be safely 
loused at San Felice. Mrs. Weldon was 
really much relieved at the prospect, for 
she was aware that her strength must 
prove inadequate to the strain of a more 
protracted journey. The condition of her 
ittle boy, who was alternately flushed with 
ever and pale with exhaustion, had begun 
:o cause her great anxiety, and unwilling 
;o resign the care of the child even to Nan, 
lis faithful nurse, she insisted upon carry¬ 
ing him in her own arms. Twelve days 
md nights, passed in the open air, had 
lone much to try her powers of endurance, 
ind the charge of a sick child in addition 
vould soon break down her strength 
entirely. 

Dick Sands, Nan, and the negroes had 
ill borne the march very fairly. Their 
stock of provisions, though of course con¬ 
siderably diminished, was still far from 
mail. As for Harris, he had shown him¬ 
self pre-eminently adapted for forest-life, 
md capable of bearing any amount of 
atigue. Yet, strange to say, as he ap¬ 
proached the end of the journey, his 
nanner underwent a remarkable change; 
nstead of conversing in his ordinary frank 
md easy way, he became silent and pre- 
>ccupied, as if engrossed in his own 
houghts. Perhaps he had an instinctive 
onsciousness that “his young friend,” as 
ie was in the habit of addressing Dick, was 
entertaining hard suspicions about him. 

The march was resumed. The trees 
mce again ceased to be crowded in im¬ 
penetrable masses, but stood in clusters at 
msiderable distances apart. Now, Dick 


tried to argue with himself, they must be 
coming to the true pampas, or the man 
must be designedly misleading them; and 
yet what motive could he have ? 

Although during the earlier part of the 


said absolutely to justify Dick s increasing 
uneasiness, two circumstances transpired, 
which did not escape his observation, and 
which, he felt, might be significant. The 
first of these was a sudden change in Dingo’s 
behaviour. The dog, throughout the march, 
had uniformly run along with his nose 
upon the ground, smelling the grass and 
shrubs, and occasionally uttering a sad low 
whine; but to-day he seemed all agitation; 
he scampered about with bristling coat, 
with his head erect, and ever and again 
burst into one of those furious fits of 
barking, with which he had formerly been 
accustomed to greet Negoro’s appearance 
upon the deck of the Pilgrim. 

The idea that flitted across Dick’s mind 
was shared by Tom. 

“Look, Mr. Dick, look at Dingo; he is 
at his old ways again,” said he; “ it is just 
as if Negoro—” 

“Hush?” said Dick to the old man, 
who continued in a lower voice, 

“It is just as if Negoro had followed 
us; do you think it is likely ? 55 

“ It might perhaps be to his advantage 
to follow us, if he doesn’t know the 
country ; but if he does'know the country, 
’why then—” 

Dick did not finish his sentence, but 
■whistled to Dingo. The dog reluctantly 
obeyed the call. 

As soon as the dog was at his side, Dick 
patted him, repeating, 

“Good dog! good Dingo! where’s 
Negoro ? ” 

The sound of Negoro’s name had its 
usual effect; it seemed to irritate the ani¬ 
mal exceedingly, and he barked furiously, 
and apparently wanted to dash into the 
thicket. 

Harris had been an interested spectator 
of the scene, and now approached with a, 
peculiar expression on his countenance, and 
inquired what they were saying to Dingo. 

“ @h, nothing much, 5 ’ replied Tom; ‘ ‘ we 
were only asking him for news of a lost 
acquaintance.” 

“Ah, I suppose you mean that Portu¬ 
guese cook of yours.” 


“ The man was gone, and 
day there occurred nothing that could be | 


his horse with him ! ” 

“Yes,” answered Tom; “ we fancied, 
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-from Dingo’s behaviour, that Negoro must 
be somewhere close at hand.”- 

‘‘Why don’t you send and search the 
underwood ? perhaps the poor wretch is in 
distress.” 

“No need of that, Mr. Harris; Negoro, 

I have no doubt, is quite capable’of taking 
<jare of himself.” 

“Well, just as you please, my young 
friend,” said Harris, with an air of in¬ 
difference. 

Dick turned away; he continued his 
endeavours to pacify Dingo, and the con¬ 
versation dropped. 

The other thing that had arrested Dick’s 
attention was the behaviour of the horse. If 
they had been as near the hacienda as 
Harris described, would not the animal 
have pricked up its ears, sniffed the air, 
and, with dilated nostril, exhibited some 
sign of satisfaction, as being upon familiar 
.ground ? 

But nothing of the kind was to be ob¬ 
served ; the horse plodded along as uncon¬ 
cernedly-«as if a stable were as far away as 
ever. 

Even Mrs. Weldon was not so engrossed 
with her child but what she was fain to 
express her wonder at the deserted aspect 
of the country. No trace of a farm- 
labourer was anywhere to be .seen! She 
east her eye at Harris, who was in his usual 
place in front, and observing how he was 
looking first to the left and then to the 
right, with the air of a man who was un¬ 
certain of his path, she asked herself 
whether it was possible their guide 
might have lost his way. She dared 
not entertain the idea, and averted her eyes 
-that she might not be harassed by his 
movements. 

After crossing an open plain about a 
mile in width, the travellers once again 
entered the forest, which resumed some¬ 
thing of the same denseness that had cha¬ 
racterised it farther to the west. In the 
course of the afternoon they came to a spot 
which was marked very distinctly by the 
vestiges of some enormous animals, which 
must have passed quite recently. As Dick 
looked carefully about him, he observed 
that the branches were all torn off or broken 
to a considerable height, and that the foot- 
tracks in the trampled grass were much too 
large to be those either of jaguars or 
•panthers. Even if it were possible that the 
prints on the ground had been made by 
ais or other tardigrades, this would fail to 
account in the least for the trees being 
Broken to such a height. Elephants alone 
were capable of working such destruction 
in the underwood, but elephants were un¬ 
known in America. Dick was puzzled, but 
controlled himself so that he would not 
.apply to Harris for any enlightenment; 
his intuition had made him aware that a 
man who had once tried to make him 
believe that giraffes were ostriches, would 
not hesitate a second time to impose upon 
Ms credulity. 

More than ever was Dick becoming con¬ 
vinced that Harris was a traitor, and he 
was secretly prompted to tax him with his 
treachery. Still he was obliged to own 
that he could not assign any motive for 
the man acting in such a manner with 
the survivors of the Pilgrim, and conse¬ 
quently hesitated before he actually con¬ 
demned him for conduct so base and heart¬ 
less. 

“What could be done?” he repeatedly 
asked himself. 

On board sMp the boy captain might 
perchance have been able to devise some 
plan- for the safety of those so strangely 


committed to his charge; but here, on an 
unknown shore, he could only suffer from 
the burden of this responsibility the more, 
because he was so utterly powerless to act. 

He made up his mind on one point. He 
determined not to alarm the poor anxious 
mother a moment before he was actually 
compelled. It was his carrying out this 
determination that explained why, on 
subsequently arriving at a considerable 
stream, where he saw some huge heads, 
swollen muzzles, long tusks, and unwieldy 
bodies rising from amidst the rank wet 
grass, he uttered no word, and gave no 
gesture of surprise, but only too well he 
knew at a glance that he must be looking 
at a herd of hippopotamuses. 

It was a weary march that day; a 
general feeling of depression spread invo¬ 
luntarily from one to another; hardly 
conscious to herself of her weariness, Mrs. 
Weldon was exhibiting manifest symptoms 
of lassitude, and it was only Dick’s moral 
energy and sense of duty that kept him 
from succumbing to the prevailing dejec¬ 
tion. 

About four o’clock Tom noticed some¬ 
thing lying in the grass, and stooping 
down he picked up a land of knife ; it was 
of peculiar shape, being very wide and fiat 
in the blade, wMle its handle, which was 
of ivory, was ornamented with a good deal 
of clumsy carving. He carried it at once 
to Dick, who, when he had scrutinised it, 
held it up to Harris, with the remark, 

“ There must be natives not far off.” 

“Quite right, my young friend; the 
hacienda must be a very few miles away, 
but yet—but yet—” 

He hesitated. 

“You don’t mean that you are not sure 
of your way? ” said Dick, sharply. 

“Not exactly that,” replied Harris; 
“yet in taking this short cut across the 
forest I am inclined to think I am a mile or 
so out of the way. Perhaps I had better 
walk on a little way and look about me.” 

“ No ; you do not leave us here,” cried 
Dick, firmly. 

“Not against your will; but remember 
I do not undertake to guide you in the 
dark.” 

“We must spare y@u the necessity for 
that. I can answer for it that Mrs. 
Weldon will raise no objection to spending 
another night in the open air. We can 
start off to-morrow morning as early as we 
like, and if the distance be only what you 
represent, a few hours will easily accorn- 
XDlish it.” 

“ As you please,” answered Harris, with 
cold civility. 

Just then Dingo again burst into a 
vehement fit of barking, and it required no 
small amount of coaxing on Dick’s part to 
make him cease from his noise. 

It was decided that the halt should be 
made at once. Mrs. Weldon, as it had been 
anticipated, urged nothing against it, 
being preoccupied by her immediate at¬ 
tentions to Jack, who was lying in her 
arms, suffering from a decided attack of 
fever. The shelter of a large thicket had 
just been selected by Dick as a suitable 
resting-place for the night, when Tom, 
who was assisting in the necessary pre¬ 
parations, suddenly gave a cry of horror. 

“What is it, Tom?” asked Dick, very 
calmly. 

“ Look ! look at these trees ! they are 
spattered with blood! And look here! 
here are hands—men’s hands—cut off and 
lying on the ground ! ” 

“ What ? ” cried Dick, and in an instant 
was at his side. 


His presence of mind did not fail him; 
he whispered, 

“Hush, Tom ! hush ! Not a word ! ” 

But it was with a shudder that ran 
through his veins that he witnessed for 
himself the mutilated fragments of several 
human bodies, and saw lying beside them 
some broken forks and some bits of iron 
chain. 

The sight of the gory remains made 
Dingo bark ferociously, and Dick, who was 
most anxious that Mrs. Weldon’s attention 
should not be called to the discovery, had 
the greatest difficulty in driving him back, 
but fortunately the lady’s mind was so 
engrossed with her patient that she did not 
observe the commotion. Harris stood aloof, 
there was no one to notice the change that 
passed over his countenance, but the 
expression was almost diabolical in its 
malignity. 

Poor old Tom himself seemed perfectly 
spell-bound. With his hands clenched, 
his eyes dilated, and his breast heaving 
with emotion, he kept repeating without 
anything like coherence the words, 

“Porks! chains! forks! . . . long ago 
. . . remember . . . too well . . . 
chains! ” 

“For Mrs. Weldon’s sake, Tom, hold 
your tongue,” Dick implored him. 

Tom, however, was full with some 
remembrance of the past. He continued to 
repeat, 

“Long ago . . . forks . . . chains!” 
until Dick led him out of hearing. 

A fresh halting-place was chosen a short 
distance farther on, and supper was pre¬ 
pared. But the meal was left almost un¬ 
tasted ; not so much that hunger had been 
overcome by fatigue, but because the inde¬ 
finable feeling of uneasiness that had taken 
possession of them all had entirely de¬ 
stroyed all appetite. 

Gradually the night became very dark. 
The sky was covered with heavy storm- 
clouds, and on the western horizon flashes 
of summer lightning now and : then glim¬ 
mered through the trees. The'air was per¬ 
fectly still; not a leaf stirred, and the 
atmosphere seemed so charged with elec¬ 
tricity as to be incapable of transmitting 
sound of any kind. 

Dick himself, with Austin and Bat in 
attendance, remained on guard, all of them 
eagerly straining both eye and ear to catch 
any light or sound that might disturb the 
silence and obscurity. Old Tom, with his 
head sunk upon his breast, sat motionless, 
as in a trance—he was gloomily revolving 
the awakened memories of the past. Mrs. 
Weldon was engaged with her sick child. 
Scarcely one of the party was really asleep, 
except, indeed, it might be Cousin Bene¬ 
dict, whose reasoning faculties were not of 
an order to carry him forwards into any 
future contingencies. 

Midnight was still an hour in advance, 
when the dull air seemed filled with a deep 
and prolonged roar, mingled with a pecu¬ 
liar kind of vibration. 

Tom started to his feet; a fresh recollec¬ 
tion of his early days bad struck him. 

“ A lion ! a Hon ! ” he shouted. 

In vain Dick tried to repress him, but 
he repeated, 

‘ ‘ A Hon ! a Hon ! 

Dick Sands seized his cutlass, and, unable 
any longer to control his wrath, he rushed 
to the spot where he had left Harris lying. 

The man was gone, and ‘Ms horse with 
him ! 

AH the suspicions that had been so long 
pent up within Dick’s mind now shaper 
themselves into actual reality. A flood o. 1 
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llight had broken in upon him. Now he 
'was convinced, only too certainly, that it 
*was not the coast of America at all upon 
which the schooner had been cast ashore ; 
it wa3 not Easter Island that had been 
sighted far away in the west. The compass 
had completely deceived him; he was satis¬ 
fied now that the strong currents had 
•carried them quite round Cape Horn, and 
that they had really entered the Atlantic. 
Ho wonder that quinquinas, caoutchouc, 
and other South American products, had 
Sailed to be seen. This was neither the 
Bolivian pampas nor the plateau of Ata¬ 
cama. They were giraffes, not ostriches, 
that had vanished down the glade; they 
were elephants that had trodden down the 
underwood; they were hippopotamuses 
that were lurking by the river; it was, 
indeed, the dreaded tzetsy that Cousin 
Benedict had so triumphantly discovered; 
and, last of all, it was a lion’s roar that 
had disturbed the silence of the forest. 
That chain, that knife, those forks, were 
unquestionably the instruments of slave- 
dealers ; and what could those mutilated 
hands be except the relics of their ill-fated 
victims ? 

Harris and Hegoro must be in a con¬ 
spiracy ! 

It was with terrible anguish that Dick 
gnashed his teeth and muttered, 

“ Yes, it is too true; we are in Africa! 
—in equatorial Africa!—in the land of 
slavery!—in the very haunt of slave¬ 
-drivers ! ” 

END OF FIRST PART. 



FOX AND GEESE.* 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author of “Manly Games for Boys” etc., etc. 

I am not sure that this game was not played 
by the boys of ancient Greece and home ; or 
perhaps even by hoys in a yet earlier age of the 
world. At any rate, it is a very, very old game, 
of whose origin nothing whatever is known. 
Under these circumstances, it would be easy to 
gossip on for a page or two, and talk about 
.anything likely to seem interesting; but it is 
pleasanter, and much more practical, to tell you 
how, with the assistance of our Solitaire-board, 
and some draughtsmen or counters of wood, bone, 
•or metal, you may play it yourselves. 

Bor Box and Geese you need seventeen 
*“ counters of one colour, to represent the Geese, 
sind one counter of a different colour for the Fox. 
You prepare the hoard thus : place the Fox in 
the middle and the Geese in front, as in the 
riiagram below. 



THE BOARD WITH THE PIECES SET FOR TIE 
GAME. 

Like Chess and Draughts, it is purely a gann 


PA ^ ith the next Monthly Part of the Boy’s Ow 
will I^ a c . ombftiecl Solitaire and Fox and Geese Boar 

SEA®^ 00 - , ^ eckly su, ’ sori ^ers will be able t 
obtain it, by ordering early, fpr Id. 


of strategy for two players. The usual plan is 
for each player to take the initiative in turn, 
the Fox in one game and the Geese in another. 
Unlike card games, it contains no element of 
chance or “ luck.” 

The whole motive of the game is for the Fox 
to catch the Geese, or for the Geese to drive the 
Fox into a corner from which he cannot escape. 
Properly played, the Geese, with the first move, 
must always win; but in this game, as in real 
life, the more cunning creature is not seldom 
successful. 

The plan of the game is this. The Geese 
march forward only in straight lines, down or 
across ; the Fox can move forward, backward, 
or sideways on the straight lines, not the 
diagonals. The Fox takes any Goose that may 
be cn prise -with a vacant space behind, as in 
Draughts ; and so long as he can take, he con¬ 
tinues his move. When he succeeds in follow¬ 
ing up and catching all the Geese, one after 
another, he wins. But the Geese, if they only 
go boldly to work, can drive him away. They 
must go forward as a phalanx with determina¬ 
tion, filling each vacant spot, and leaving no 
loophole into which the enemy can jump or 
creep. All depends on united and determined 
action. United they conquer; separated they 
fall. When their number is reduced to six, it is 
impossible for them to confine the Fox. But 
there is no reason why it should be so reduced. 
Look at the diagram. If we call the upper left- 
hand spot 1, and number the board horizontally 
to 33, at the low'er right-hand corner, we shall 
soon see how the attack may be conducted. The 
Fox is in the centre ; the Goose on either of the 
central junction lines can move without fear of 
capture, and the Fox must retreat. Having, 
say, moved 11 to IS, the Goose on 6 moves on 
to 11. The Fox is still without power to harm. 
The Geese proceed to go forward, and in this 
way ultimately force their enemy into a corner, 
or they may beguile him b} r offering a bait. Say 
the Goose on 15 moves to 16, the Fox must take 
him and lose his central position of attack. 
The Geese follow up their advantage; and, unless 
they commit some grievous error, they pin 
Master Reynard in a corner, whence he can by 
no means get out. The whole principle of the 
game is Advance. Go forward with the stronger 
force; fill up all vacancies. Directly a 
Goose moves on, back him up. Surround your 
enemy, and compel him to retreat. As to the 
Fox, his tactics must be bold, yet cautious ; 
determined, yet crafty ; daring, yet subtle; 
adventurous, yet shrewd ! Very like real war, 
is it not ? 

The game can be varied by placing the 
Fox on another spot; or by insisting ow his catch¬ 
ing all the Geese; by the latter taking the horizon¬ 
tal limits of the board only, or by offering odds, 
and so on ; but the plan here given will be 
found ample in providing rational amusement 
for winter evenings. Less scientific, certainly, 
than Chess or Draughts, it affords abundant 
opportunities for thought and mental calcula¬ 
tion. 

-- 

A Warminster Boy. 

The Rev. J. G. Wood writes to us as follows : 

“ Here is a pleasant story of a Warminster boy, 
a doctor’s ‘ buttons.’ You must understand 
tlfat among the Wiltshire natives (with whom 
I lived for some years) a favourite mode of 
argument is to take refuge in simulated stolidity 
and double the usual drawl. The doctor was 
trying to explain something to the boy—a 
peculiarly sharp one—and, not succeeding, said 
hastily, “You stupid boy, you don’t take any¬ 
thing in.” “ E-e-e-s I du-u. I takes in the 
‘ Bo-o-o-y’s Own Pe-e-a-per.’” 



CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 

(Continued from page 239.) 

Problem No. 45. 

By h. m. Pihdeaux. 



Diagram illustrating perpetual check, as 
promised in our last chess column :— 



obliged to interpose on a6, for by doing so 
Black would lose the game. White continues 
to check with L on b6, and the Black K has 
to go back to a8. Thus White repeats the 
checks on a5 and b6. 


Solutions. 

Problem Ho. 39, on page 15.—1, M (h7) g7, 
K or 0 moves. 2, M a8 or g8, mate (accord¬ 
ingly).—Solved by G. R. Butcher. 

Problem Ho. 40, on page 71.—The solution 
is given on page 96. 

Problem Ho. 41, page 111.—Rectification: 
Remove the pieces on c3, d5, e7, and add the 
White men H b8, 0 e7, P c6, f6.—1, 0 e4, L 
gl. 2, Iv g7, any move. 3, 0 c5 or g5, mate 
(accordingly).—The P f6 prevents the L from 
checking on d4 at move 2.—Another way to 
rectify the position is to remove the men from 
c3 and e7, to place the K g6 on g7, and to add 
H a$ and P f6 ; making 5 + 6= 11 pieces. 

Problem Ho. 42, page 112.— 1 , M c4, and 
according to Black’s play, White mates with H 
on f3, or with 0 on b8 or e5, or with M on 
b6. 

Problem Ho. 43, page 127.—1, H el, K d4 
(or Q, R). 2, L f5, K e3 (or c4). 3, L e5 (or 

d3), mate.—(Q) K f4. 2, H g3t, K e3. 3, L 

d3L—(R) P d4. 2, H g3f, K d5. 3, L c6j\— 

Solved by J. 0. M. Serjeant. ^ 
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1 Flying jib 

2 Outer jib 

3 Inner jib 

4 Fore topmast staysail 

5 Foresail, or forecourse 

6 Lower fore topsail 

7 Upper „ 

8 Lower fore top-gallantsail 

9 Upper „ 

10 Fore-royal 

11 Mainsail, or maincourse 

12 Lower main topsail 

13 Upper „ 


-ti Ship and its Sails. 


14 Lower main top-gallantsail 

15 Upper „ 

16 Main royal 

17 Main skysail 

18 Cross-jack (brailed up) 

19 Lower mizen topsail 

20 Upper „ 

21 Mizen top-gallantsail 

22 Mizen royal 

23 Spanker, or driver 

24 Main topmast staysail 

25 Main topgallant staysail 

26 Main royal staysail 


27 Mizen topmast staysail 

28 Mizen topgallant staysail 

29 Fore topmast studding- sail, 

weather 

30 Fore topmast studding-sail, lee 

31 Fore topgallant studding-sail, 

weather 

32 Fore topgallant studding-sail, 

lee 

33 Main topmast studding-sail, 

lee 

34 Main topgallant studding-sail, 

lee 


35 Jib, inner, outer, & flying sheets. 

36 Fore sheet 

37 Fore tack 

38 Main sheet 

39 Main tack 

40 Main topmast staysail sheet 

41 Mizen topmast staysail sheet 

42 Spanker brails 

43 Spanker sheet 

44 Leech lines 

45 Bunt lines 

46 Gaskets 

47 Reef-points 


€ams|rmiknc£. 


Latin Grace.—A London physician writes“ In the 
January Part of the Boy’s Own Paper, page 288, is 
a request for a short Latin Grace. I give the one we 
used at Guildford Grammar School about forty-five 
years ago: ‘ Pro his et universis donis suis bene- 
dicatur Deus, per Jesum Christum Dominum 
nostrum, Amen.' And now let me also thank you 
for a periodical after my own heart. From the first 
I have, in reading your delightful pages, re-lived my 
schooldays and school enjoyments, and I can assure 
you I look to each Monthly Part to furnish me with 
pleasant reading and happy recollections. It is a 
thorough boy's book, and teaches what is honest, 
straightforward, and manly. I find old boys like it 
as much as young ones.” 

Constant Reader (Manchester).—The following lo¬ 
tion for weak and sore eyes has been recommended : 
Sulphate of zinc, 3 grains; tincture of opium, 10 
drops; water, 2 oz. Apply three or four times a 
day. 

J. F. K.—1. Your writing, when the lines are a trifle 
straighter, will be quite good enough for a lawyer’s 
office. 2. As in most of tlje professions, there is great 
competition for legal clerkships in London. 3. The 
wages, for a junior, at any rate, are low ; the hours 
of work about eight. 

J. Douglas.— The primary planets are — Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
Neptune, and, as some say, Vulcan. There are more 
than a hundred minor planets. 

C. G. G.—The book to which you refer is, perhaps, 
“Missionary Travels and Adventures ; or, the Life of 
David Livingstoue, ll.d.” (Hodder and Stoughton). 
Murray, and also Sangster, of Paternoster Row, have 
published a more elaborate life of the great mission¬ 
ary. Before “preparing for a missionary,” it would 
be as well to communicate with one of the societies 
as to the course of study required. 

Physiologist.— Dr. Combe’s “ Constitution of Man ” 
created a great impression when first published, but 

\ many of its theories have been exploded by later 
researches. 


A St. Mark’s Boy.— 1. The principle of ballooning 
appears to have been known as long ago as the thir¬ 
teenth century ; the first ascent was made by Joseph 
and Stephen Montgolfier, in a fire-balloon, at An- 
nouay, in France, June 5, 1783. 2. The word Golf is 
derived from the Danish kolf. 

W. J. Stearn.— “Practice makes perfect ” in “black 
sweets ” as in everything else. 

F. Harvey.—T here is a little book called “Archery, 
Fencing, and Broadsword ” (Routledge), which would 
probably give you the information you seek. 

John Rew.—U mbrellas have been used for ages in the 
East, and were most probably imported into Europe 
from Asia. The first man in England who dared the 
gibes and insults of the populace by carrying an 
umbrella is said to have been Jonas Hamvay, the 
traveller, who died about the year 1786. After shel¬ 
tering himself under this contrivance for some thirty 
years, he saw the ridiculed and abused instrument 
come into general use. 

Point.—W hy not advertise in your local paper? 

J. S. Sanderson.— Working human hair into initials, 
etc., is a long and tedious process. Y r ou had better 
consult some accomplished female friend. 

Engineer.—T he design for constructing a submarine 
passage under the English Channel is by no means 
“given up” by engineers. 

A Small Boy, who suffers from “rheumatics, chil-, 
blains, and a sore throat,” had better take medical 
advice for his complicated disorders. 2. We cannot 
advise him to make his own lucifer matches! 
3. Chambers’s French Grammar is a very good one. 

John Snell.— Milner’s “History of England,” pub¬ 
lished at 56, Paternoster Row, is a standard work. 

An Essex Y t outh.— “The best trade for a youth of 
sixteen to follow” depends entirely upon circum¬ 
stances, and you have given no clue as to your 
acquirements or physical condition. As a general 
rule, it may be said that clerkship is overdone; if 
you are strong, and of ordinary mental ability, one 
of the mechanical trades, such as carpentering, would 
best suit you. 

W. E. Johnson.--T o block out the light round the 
figures in the glass, use Bates’s Photographic Black, 
which can be got at any optician’s. 


F. S.—The average height of a boy fifteen years old is Frank W. H.—A little conversation with a man 
6ft. Jin., and his weight 90 lb. and the 40th part of versed in the different uses of the slide rule would 
$ pound. I be your best means of gaining instruction. 


J. Denyer.— Collections of birds’ eggs are rather a. 
drug in the market just now—unless they contain 
anything exceptionally rare or valuable. We once 
saw an egg of the great auk sold for £68 ! 

Bill Rayner's question has been answered more than 
once, notably in No. 49. 

G. K. (Liverpool.)—You have given no name or ad¬ 
dress. We sympathise with your case. Communi¬ 
cation with the following might help you: Mr. E. G. 
Wood, 74, Cheapside; Messrs. Cox, Ludgate Hill; 
Messrs. How, Farringdon Street; Messrs. Newton, 
Fleet Street; or Mr. Middleton, High Holborn—all 
in London. 

E. N. H. (Dukinfield.)—Write to Mr. John Jerrard, 
243, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 

A Constant Reader.— We cannot tell you. The. 
offices of the London University are at Burlington 
House, W. 

J. B. A. and F. B.—The “Dyer” Telescope (10s. 6d.), 
to be had at 74, Cheapside, is a very good instrument 
of the cheaper kind. For five shillings more it can 
be had with the addition of an astronomical eye¬ 
piece and dark glass cap. 

F. B.—It would not be worth while to obtain separate 
lenses for so small a microscope. 

M. M. and Others.—The colouring matter for use on 
magic-lantern slides may be had of Barnard Brothers, 
Oxford Street, and of Brodie and Middleton, Long 
Acre. 

A. H. L. and Others.—To teach you how “photographs 
may be made transparent for the use of the magic- 
lantern ” would really be to teach you photography, 
which we could scarcely do in a short answer ! 

Frank.—T he quantity of camphor to put with a pint 
of sperm oil for the magic-lantern would be half an 
ounce. 

J. B. A.—1. Telescopes vary in price from 7s. 6d. to- 
any amount. 2. Write to Mr. Brown, 76, St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow. 


*** All the lack numbers and parts of the Boy’s 
Own Paper are still in print , and may be obtained 
by order of any bookseller, or from the office, at the 
published price. The handsome bound volume may 
also be had, price 6s. 

Special Notice.— With this number every reader 
should receive a Coloured Presentation Plate of 
Portraits of the Royal Family. 























































THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 

A TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD, j 
By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Lifeboat," “Tost Haste, etc. 

CHAPTER XXIY.—A SURPRISING DISCOVERY— 
AND MORE. 

W nEN Ian Macdonald had seen his 
father’s house fairly stranded on the 
knoll, and had made it fast there with 
innumerable ropes, thin and thick, as the 
Lilliputians secured Gulliver, he bethought 
him that it was high time to visit the Little 
Mountain, to which his father had goiteon 
at that time, and inform him of the amazing 
fact. 

Before setting off, however, common 
propriety required that he should look in 



A very Important Discussion. 
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at Willow Creek in passing, not only to let 
them know what had occurred, if they had 
not already observed it, but to ask if 
there was any message for Mr. Baven- 
shaw. 

First releasing Peegwish, who now re¬ 
garded him as a maniac, he embarked with 
him in the punt and rowed over. 

It was by that time approaching the 
afternoon. Before that — indeed before 
the house of Angus had gone afloat—Tony, 
Victor, and Petawanaquat had gone off to 
the Little Mountain in search of Mr. 
Eavenshaw. Those of the family who re¬ 
mained behind had been so busy about 
their various avocations that no one had 
observed the sudden removal of their neigh¬ 
bour’s dwelling. 

“ Cora ! Quick ! Come here! ” cried 
Elsie, in a tone that alarmed her sister. 
“ Am I dreaming ? ” 

Cora looked out at the window, where 
the other stood as if petrified. “Angus 
Macdonald’s house on the knoll! ” she 
.‘creamed. 

The scream brought her mother and Miss 
Trim hurriedly into the room. They stared 
in speechless amazement and rubbed their 
eyes, but they could not rub the house of 
Angus Macdonald off the knoll. 

“ There comes Ian in the punt,” said 
Cora; “he will explain it.” 

“ He seems to be miserable enough about 
it if one may judge from the expression of 
his face,” observed Miss Trim. 

Poor Ian was indeed profoundly miser¬ 
able. The excitement of the recent event 
over, his mind insisted on.reverting to his 
forlorn condition. “ So near,” he thought, 
u and yet to miss her ! Old Eavenshaw 
could not refuse her to me now, but of what 
avail is his consent without Elsie’s. Ah, 
Lambert! you’re a lucky fellow, and it is 
shameful in me to wish it were otherwise 
when it makes Elsie happy.” 

Ian now tried to act philosophically, but 
it would not do. In the upper room he 
gave the ladies a brief account of his ad¬ 
venture. He spoke in a cold, passionless 
manner, without looking once at Elsie. 
Of course, he did not reveal the motives 
that had influenced him. When he had 
finished he rose abruptly to leave. 

“ Don’t go yet,” said Mrs. Eavenshaw, 
ic there's a bit of carpentering that I want 
done, and there is not a man left at the 
house to do it. The last gale loosened some 
of the shingles on the roof, and one of them 
slipped down to day, so that the place 
leaks. Go, Elsie, and show him the shingle 
near the attic window.” 

Ian looked at Elsie, and his resolves 
vanished like smoke. He went meekly to 
the attic. 

“You are much changed,” said Elsie, 
“ since you went on this trip.” 

“ Changed? Hot for the worse, I hope,” 
said Ian. 

“ Well, scarcely for the better,” returned 
the girl, with a smile. “ See, here is the 
window, and the loose shingle is close to the 
sill. You won’t require to go out on the 
roof. There is father’s tool-box. If you 
want anything some of us will be in the 
room below. You may call, or come 
down.” 

“Stay, Elsie,” said the youth, turning 
abruptly on her. “ You say I am changed. 
Well, perhaps I am. I’ve gone through 
pretty severe hardships since we parted, 
and the injuries I received on gaining this 
have left their mark.” 

He touched, as he spoke, the splendid 
bear-claw collar which still graced his 
neck. 


‘ ‘ I doubt not you have suffered,” returned 
Elsie, in a softened tone, “ but you are now 
well, or nearly so, and your reason is not a 
sufficient one to account for your being rude 
to all your old friends, and taldng no interest 
in anything.” 

“Am I, then, so rude, so callous?” re¬ 
joined Ian, drawing his hand across his 
brow. “Ah! Elsie, if—if—but what am 
I sayiDg ? Forgive me! I think that 
grizzly must have touched my brain when 
he had me under his paw. There can be 
no harm, however, in telling you that a 
wish, lightly expressed by you long ago, 
has been the motive power which led to the 
procuring of this collar. Will you accept 
it of me now ? It is but a trifle, yet, being 
a bad hunter, and more used to grammars 
than to guns, it cost me no trifle of anxiety 
and trouble before I won it. I am afraid 
that the hope of procuring it for you had 
almost as much to do with cheering me 
on as the hope of finding Tony. Hay, 
don’t refuse it, Elsie, from one who has 
known you so long that he feels almost as if 
he might regard you as a sister.” 

He took off the collar as he spoke, and, 
with a return of his wonted heartiness, 
presented it to Elsie. There was some¬ 
thing in his manner, however, which in¬ 
duced her to blush and hesitate. 

“ Your kindness in searching for Tony 
we can never forget or repay,” she said, 
quickly, “and—and—” 

She paused. 

“Well, well,” continued Ian, a little 
impatiently; “I did not mean to talk of 
Tony just now. Surely you won’t refuse 
a gift from so old a friend as I on the eve 
of my departure for Canada ? ” 

“For Canada!” echoed Elsie, in sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Yes. I leave the instant I can get my 
affairs in Bed Eiver settled.” 

“ And you return ? ” 

“ Hever! ” 

Elsie looked at the youth in undisguised 
astonishment. She, too, began to suspect 
that a claw of the collar must have touched 
lii$ brain. 

“But why hesitate?” continued Ian. 

I “ Surely you cannot refuse me so simple a 
| favour ! Even Lambert himself would 
• approve of it in the circumstances.” 

■ “Lambert!” exclaimed Elsie, with in- 
j creasing amazement; “ what has Lambert 
got to do with it ? ” 

It was now Ian’s turn to look surprised. 

“ Forgivo me if I have touched on a 
forbidden subject; but as every one in the 
settlement Seems to know of your engage¬ 
ment to Lambert, I thought—” 

“My engagement!” interrupted Elsie. 
“ It is Cora who is engaged to Lambert.” 

A sudden and mighty shock seemed to 
fall on Ian Macdonald. He slightly stag¬ 
gered, paled a little, then became fiery red, 
leaped forward, and caught the girl’s 
hand. 

“Elsie ! Elsie! ” he exclaimed, in tones 
of suppressed eagerness, “ will—will you 
accept the collar ? ” 

He put it over her head as he spoke, and 
she blushed deeply, but did not refuse it. 

“And, Elsie,” he added, in a deeper 
voice, drawing her nearer, “will you 
accept the hunter ? ” 

“Ho,” answered Elsie, with such an 
arch smile; “but I would accept the 
schoolmaster if he were not going away to 
Canada for—” 

She did not finish the sentence, because 
something shut her mouth. 

“ You’re taking a very long time to that 
shingle/’ called Mrs. Eavenshaw from 


below. “Have you got everything you 
want, Ian ? ” 

“Aes,” replied Ian, prorcqjtly; “I’ve 
got all that the world contains.” 

“ What’s that you say ? ” 

“It will soon be done now, mother,” 
cried Elsie, breaking away with a soft 
laugh, and hurrying downstairs. 

She was right. A few minutes sufficed 
to put the loose shingle to-rights, and then 
Ian descended to the room below. 

“ What a time you have been about it! ” 
said Cora, with a suspicious glance at the 
young man’s face ; “ and how flushed you 
are! I had no idea that fixing a loose 
shingle was such hard work.” 

“ Ok yes, it’s tremendously hard work,” 
said Ian, recovering himself; ‘ ‘ you have to 
detach it from the roof, you know, and it 
is wonderful the tenacity with which nails 
hold on sometimes; and then there’s the 
fitting of the new shingle to the—” 

“ Come, don’t talk nonsense,” said Cora; 
“you know that is hot what kept you. 
You have been telling some secret to Elsie. 
What was it ? ” 

Instead of answering, Ian turned with a 
twinkle in his eyes and asked, abruptly, 

“ By the way—when does Louis Lambert 
return ? ” 

It was now Cora’s turn to flush. 

“I don’t know,” she said, “bending 
quickly over her work; ‘ ‘ how should I 
know ? But you have not answered my 
question. Oh! look there ! ” 

She pointed to the doorway, where a 
huge rat was seen seated, looking at them 
as if in solemn surprise at the trifling nature 
of their conversation. 

Hot sorry to have a reason for escaping, 
Ian uttered a laughing shout, threw his 
cap at the creature, missed, and rushed out 
of the room in chase of it. Of course 
he did not catch it; but, continuing 
his flight downstairs, he jumped into the 
punt, pushed through the passage, and out 
at the front door. As he passed under the 
windows he looked up with a smile, and 
saw Cora shaldng her little fist at him. 

“You have not improved in your shoot¬ 
ing,” she ciied; “you missed the rat.” 

“Hever mind,” he replied, “Lambert 
will fetch his rifle and hunt for it; and, I 
say, Cora, ask Elsie to explain how shingles 
are put on. She knows all about it.” 

He kissed his hand as he turned the 
corner of the house and rowed away. 

A dark shadow falling over him at the 
moment caused him to turn round, and 
there, to his amazement, stood one of his 
father’s largest barns ! It had been floated, 
like many other houses, from its foundation, 
and, having been caught by a diverging 
current, had been stranded on the lawn at 
the side of Mr. Bavenshaw’s house so as 
to completely shut out the view in that 
direction. 

Intense amusement followed Ian’s feeling 
of surprise. His first impulse was to re¬ 
turn and let the inmates of Willow Creek 
know what had occurred; but bethinking 
himself that they would find it out the 
first time they chanced to look from the 
windows on that side of the house, and 
observing that the day was advancing, 
he changed his mind and rowed away in 
the direction of the plains, chuckling 
heartily as he meditated on the very 
peculiar alterations which the flood had 
effected on the properties of his father and 
Samuel Eavenshaw, to say nothing of the 
probable result in regard to his own 
future. 

A stiffish breeze sprang up soon after he 
left. Being a fair wind, he set up a rag of 
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■sail that fortunately chanced to he in the j in hand, over a pan of bergoo, one would 
punt, and advanced swiftly on his voyage • not readily have guessed the drift of their 
to the Little Mountain. ; conversation. 



On their way to the same place, at an 
•earlier part of the day, Victor and Tony, 
with Petawanaquat and Meekeye, touched 
•at the mission station. Many of the people 
were still on the stage, bat Mrs. Cockran, 
finding that the water had almost ceased 
to rise, and that the parsonage still stood 
fast, returned to the garret of her old 
home. Here she received Victor and the 
recovered Tony with great delight. It 
chanced to be about the period which Tony 
styled feeding-time, so that, although 
Victor was anxious to reach his father as 
soon as possible, he agreed to remain there 
for an hour or so. While they were en¬ 
joying the hospitality of the garret, 
Petawanaquat was entertained in a com¬ 
paratively quiet corner of the stage, by a 
youth named Sinclair, a Scotch halfbreed, 
who had been a pupil in Ian Macdonald’s 
school, and, latterly, an assistant. 

Petawanaquat had made the acquaint¬ 
ance of young Sinclair on his first visit to 
Red River. They were kindred spirits. 
Both were earnest men, intensely desirous 
•of finding out truth—truth in regard to 
•everything that came under their notice, 
but especially in reference to God and 
religion. This grave, thoughtful disposi¬ 
tion and earnest longing is by no means 
confined to men of refinement and culture. 
In all ranks and conditions among men, 
from the so-called savage upwards, there 
have been found more or less profound 
thinkers, and honest logical reasoners, who, 
but for the lack of training, might have 
become pillars in the world of intellect. 

Both Sinclair and Petawanaquat were 
naturally quiet and modest men, but they 
were not credulous. They did not ab¬ 
solutely disbelieve their opponents, or 
teachers; but, while giving them full 
credit for honesty and sincerity—because 
themselves were honest and sincere—they 
nevertheless demanded proof of every 
position advanced, and utterly refused to 
take anything on credit. Bigoted men 
found them 44 obstinate” and ‘ 4 trouble¬ 
some.” Capable reasoners found them 
“interesting.” Sinclair possessed a con¬ 
siderable amount of education, and spoke 
the Indian language fluently. Petawana¬ 
quat, although densely ignorant, had an 
.acute and logical mind. 

To look at them as 


“It almost broke my heart,” said Sin- 
j clair, “when I heard you had stolen 
Mr. Ravenshaw’s boy, and words cannot 
express my joy that you have repented and 
brought him back. What induced you to 
steal him P ” 

“ My bad heart,” replied the Indian. 

“ Was it, then, your good heart that made 
you bring him back ? ” asked Sinclair, with 
a keen glance at his friend. 

“No; it was the voice of the Great 
Spirit in Petawanaquat that made him do 
it. The voice said, 4 Forgive! Return 
good for evil! ’ ” 

“ Ah ; you learned these words here and 
have been pondering them.” 

‘ 4 Petawanaquat heard them here; he 
did not learn them here,” returned the red 
man, quietly. “Listen!” he continued, 
with a sudden glow of animation on his 
countenance, “My brother is young, but 
he knows much and is wise. He will 
understand his friend. In the mountains 
I pitched my tent. It was a lonely spot. 
No trappers or Indians came there, but one 
day in winter a paleface came. He was a 
servant of the Great Spirit. He talked 
much. I said little, but listened. The 
paleface was very earnest. He spoke much 
of Jesus. He told the story of His love, 
His sufferings, His death. He spoke of 
little else. When he was gone I asked 
J esus to forgive. He forgave. Then I was 
glad, but I looked at Tonyquat and my 
spirit was troubled. Then it was that I 
heard the voice of the Great Spirit. It did 
not fall on my car; it fell upon my heart 
like the rippling of a mountain stream. It 
said, 4 Send the child back to his father.’ 

I obeyed the Voice and I am here.” 

With sparkling eyes Sinclair stretched 
out his right hand, and, grasping that of 
the red man, said in a deep voice—“My 
brother! ” 

Petawanaquat returned 
the grasp in silence. Before 
either of them could re¬ 
sume the conversation they 
were interrupted by Victor 
shouting from a window r of 
the parsonage to fetch the 
canoe. 

A few minutes later they 
were asrain on their wav. 


An Sndian Encampment. 


A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 

By a late Naval Officer. 


V.—BOY WRITERS AND SHIP’S STEWARD’S 
BOYS. 



B oy writers are selected principally from the 
Naval School at Greenwich, but others are 
allowed to enter. 

The usual medical examination is necessary 
as to the fitness of the boy to serve at sea. The 
age for entry is fifteen years and a half, and 
the pay is Is. a day. Applications for entry are 
to be addressed to the commander-in-chief at 
Sheerness, Portsmouth, or Devonport. Writers 
are also entered in the same manner, the age 
being from eighteen to twenty-five years. 

The examination consists of reading, wilting 
(a clear legible hand indispensable), arithmetic 
(first four rules, simple, and compound), and 
keeping accounts neatly and correctly. 

Writers rank and mess with naval school¬ 
masters. At eighteen a boy writer is pro¬ 
moted to third-class writer, and receives 2s. a 
day. After five years’ service hi the third class 
he is promoted to second-class writer at 3s. a 
day, and after another five years to first-class 
writer at 5s. a day. They are employed under 
the direction of the paymaster in keeping the 
books and other office work. 

The uniform is as follows. Boy writers and 
third-class men: blue jacket * with black 
buttons, cloth cap with peak, but without 
badge. Second class : the same, with the addi¬ 
tion of brass buttons. First class: single- 
breasted frock coat with brass buttons; blue 
cloth cap with peak, but without badge. A 
first-class writer ranks as a chief petty officer, 
and is entitled to pension, etc., in the same 
manner as one. 

On entering the service they join flag or re¬ 
ceiving ships to learn their duties, and are 
drafted to seagoing ships as required. 

A ship’s steward’s boy enters at 7d. a day ; 
when he is nineteen years of age lie is eligible 
for the rating of ship’s steward’s assistant. 

He is examined by the paymaster in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and if lie is found 
qualified he receives a certificate to that effect. 
When he is appointed he receives an increase of 
pay to Is. 4d. a day. After serving two years 
in that capacity he is eligible for ship’s steward. 
When he is nominated for that office he has to 
undergo an examination by three paymasters in 
the presence of a captain or commander, as to 
his ability to read, write, and keep accounts#. 
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There are first, second, and third-class stewards, 
being raised from one class to another, after 
having served three years in vessels of different 
sizes. 

Thus a third-class steward serves in a sloop 
or small ship, and a lirst-class one in a first or 
second-rate ship. Their pay is respectively 2s., 
2s. 6d., and 3s. a day. 

The ship’s steward’s duty consists of serving 
out the provisions for the men. The store-room 
is under his control, and, under the paymaster, 
he is responsible for the well-being of every¬ 
thing. Ships’ stewards, or, as they used to be 
called, pursers’ stewards, have been about the 
best abused men iu any class of life. If the 
biscuit was weevily, or the meat tainted, the 
ship’s steward was always blamed for it. There 
are some wonderful anecdotes related about their 
ounning and cheating ways. To this day it is 
popularly sup¬ 
posed that when 
measuring, one 
invariably })uts 
his thumb into 
the measure, 
and of course the 
amount saved 
by this when 
measuring out 
for four or six 
hundred men 
would be con¬ 
siderable, and 
would be a per¬ 
quisite. 

Among other 
things that pur¬ 
sers’ stewards 
were accused of 
doing was what 
was ter m e d 
“ m a k i n g 
bulls.” Making 
a bull consisted 
of putting a few 
quarts of water 
into an empty 
rum cask, and 
then shaking it 
about, until the 
water had drawn 
sufficient spirit 
from the wood 
to make grog. 

The Admiralty, 
in order to pre¬ 
vent this, issued 
orders that all 
empty rum casks 
should be par¬ 
tially filled with 
sea-water. Fond 
as Jack Tar has 
unfortunately too often been of grog, he could 
havdly drink that! 

VI.—SECOND-CLASS DOTS. 

It is as second-class boys that all seamen now 
enter the Royal Navy. Boys of between fifteen 
and sixteen and a half years of age, who 
can pass the doctor, and are of the following 
height and measurement, are eligible for the 
Navy :— 


Age between Height Measurement 

(without shoes). round chest. 

15 and 15J 4 ft. 104 in. 29 in. 

15J and 16“ 4 ft. 1H in. 29i in. 

16 and 16J 5 ft. lin. 30 in. 


Every boy must bring with him a certificate 
of birth or a declaration made before a magis¬ 
trate by his parents or guardians to show that 
he is of the proper age. Also the consent in 
writing of his parents, guardian, or nearest 
relative if he be an orphan, to his entering the 
Navy, and engaging that he shall serve for ten 
years from the time of his reaching eighteen. 

Boys are never received from reformatories or 
prisons. Boys may be provisionally entered by 
officers of the coastguard, recruiting officers of 
marines, and other officers appointed by the 


Admiralty, sending them to the nearest district j 
or training-sbio to be finally entered. 

Boys can only be finally entered in the ser- j 
vice by the following officers : Commanding I 
officers of training-ships, captains of district \ 
ships, commanders of drill-ships, captains of the 
flag-ships at Sheerness and Queenstown, and the 
commanding officer of the Nankin, at Pembroke. 
Every boy previous to being entered must 
satisfy the examining officers that he is intelli¬ 
gent, sound and healthy, free from malforma¬ 
tion, and not subject to fits ; that he is able to 
read and write, and that he is between fifteen 
and sixteen and a half years of age. 

If the examining officers are of opinion that 
the boy is fit for the service, he has to sign 
an engagement to serve continuously in her 
Majesty’s Navy for ten years after he has 
arrived at the age of eighteen. 


The boy is then sent to a training-ship ; his 
name is entered on the books, and he receives an 
allowance of £5 towards the purchase of clothes. 

The medical examination is very severe, the 
candidate having to strip naked and be examined 
in every way. Sound teeth are necessary, and, 
of course, hearing and good eyesight. There is 
one very old plan often used by doctors for test¬ 
ing the latter. After having examined the eyes 
they will say, 

“ Look out of that window.” 

The candidate does so. 

“ Do you see that tree just in front of you ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And that big branch stretching out there on 
the right ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘ * And that sparrow resting upon it ? ” 

If the boy is shortsighted he will immediately 
reply in the affirmative, and be sent away, for 
of course the examiner picks out a branch upon 
which there is no bird ! 

The boy must have had smallpox, or have 
been recently vaccinated. If this is not satis¬ 
factory he is to be vaccinated again. The fol¬ 
lowing are the training-ships for boys, with the 
places at which they are stationed and their 
tenders :— 


Boscawen. 

Stationed at 
Portland. 

(Tender, Seaflower.) 

Ganges. 

Falmouth. 

(Tender, Sealark.) 

Implacable. 

Devonport. 

(Tenders, Liberty and Lion.) 
Impregnable. 

Devonport. 

(Tender, Circe.) 

St. Vincent. 

Portsmouth. 

(Tender, Martin.) 

The tenders are smaller craft, 

in which the 


boys are exercised in the more practical parts of 
the profession, they taking it in turn to go out 
for a six weeks’ cruise. 

A second-class boy receives sixpence a day. 
After a period of training in one of the above- 
mentioned ships, the boy is sent to sea. If he 
is eighteen, as second-class ordinary seaman ; if 
he is not this age 
and cannot pass, 
he goes as first- 
class boy. There 
are two training- 
ships in which 
ordinary seamen 
are sent afloat— 
viz., the Ata- 
lanta and the 
Cruiser. 

A first-class 
boy receives 7d. 
a day, while the 
pay of an ordi¬ 
nary seaman of 
the second class 
is Is., and of 
the first class, 
Is. 3d. An 
ordinary seaman 
■who is twenty- 
one years of age 
may give in hiss 
name and ex¬ 
press lute desire 
to be examined 
for able seaman. 
This examina¬ 
tion takes place 
about every 
quarter, and is 
confined to pro¬ 
fessional mat¬ 
ters — steering, 
heaving the 
lead, duties 
aloft, rigging, 
rowing, etc. An 
able seaman’s 
pay is Is. 7d. a 
day. 

Men who am 
thorough sea¬ 
men, good helmsmen and leadsmen, able to 
assist in repairing sails, and practical riggers, 
capable of doing duty as such in any part of 
the ship, may be examined for the rating of 
leading seaman, and, if qualified, be rated as 
such, with an increase of pay to Is. 9d. 

Petty officers, as far as possible, are selected 
from the leading seamen. First of all comes the 
second-class petty officer at Is. lid., then first- 
class at 2s. 2d., and then chief petty officer at 
from 2s. 7d. to 2s. 9d. a day. 

The second-class petty officers are the second 
captain of foretop, coxswain of the cutter, cap¬ 
tain of the mast, etc. 

First-class petty officers are captain’s cox¬ 
swain, captain of foretop, etc. Chief petty 
officers are cliief-boatswain’3 mate, chief quarter¬ 
master, etc. In addition to this pay, there is 
the pay attached to the good-conduct badges. 

After three years’ service, an able seaman 
who has a character of “ very good ” can claim 
one badge. After eight years’ “very good” 
conduct, during which he has worn the first 
badge, he can claim another, and after thirteen 
years he is eligible for three badges. Each 
badge entitles the wearer to an extra penny a 
day 

(To be continued.) 



Perils of the Sailor’s Life. 
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SOME OF OUR FELLOWS: 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. Millington, 

A uthor of “ Under a Cloud,” “ Boy and Man," etc. 


CHAPTER XIX.—A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

T nE day had hardly yet begun, when 
Pierre opened his eyes and looked 
about him wondering where he was. I had 
just woke up, and as soon as he saw me in 
my bed at the other side of the room, he 
recollected all about it. 


the window. There in the grey dawn he 
saw a group of school children, with two 
or three older persons, standing upon 
the lawn, which was white with hoar frost, 
who, after they had sung another hymn, 
j looked up at the windows before going 
i away and wished every one a merry 
| Christmas. 

Almost at the same moment the bells 
from the village church, a quarter of a 
mile away, fell a-ringing as if they had 
caught the spirit of the greeting, and of 
the joyful hymns which had preceded it. 

| Perhaps they had; the ringers I mean. 
It was in the air, as the song of the angels 


; breakfast; she also wished us a merry 
! Christmas. The gardener tapped at the 
! window and looked in and wished us a 
j merry Christmas, and a man who was 
• riding past at some distance the other side 
; of the hedge called out to the gardener and 
j -wished him a merry Christmas. 

I A merry Christmas ! That was the greet- 
i ing upon eveiy lip that morning. If good 
1 wishes could secure happiness, everybody 
I ought to be happy at Christmas time, 
j Everybody was wishing everybody else a 
; merry Christmas, and everybody else an- 
i swering everybody in hearty tones, “ The 
[ same to you, and many of them.” Branches 



Pierre’s first Christmas in England. 


All was silent in the house, but there 
was a sound of voices outside, sweet voices, 
rendered sweeter by the sharp morning 
air. What could it be ? I knew, of course, 
but Pierre did not. How should he P He 
had never spent a Chiistmas in England 
before, so far as he knew. He might well 
be surprised then, as well as delighted, 
when the words of the old hymn fell upon 
his ears: 

* ‘ Christians, awake, salute the happy morn 
Whereen the Saviour of mankind was born ; 
Rise to adore the mystery of love 
Which hosts of angels chanted from above. 
With them the joyful tidings first begun 
Of God incarnate and the Virgin’s Son.” 

The hymn ceased, and then Johnny 
sprang up from his bed and looked out of 


was nearly nineteen hundred years ago. 
Everybody was thinking of it; everybody 
felt it; the angels were still singing their 
holy songs above, and on this day the j 
echo seemed to be heard again upon the I 
earth—“ Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men. 

Christmas is a day of hallowed memories, j 
though its origin is too often forgotten in 
the festivities that gather round it; and if it : 
be well spent, it may bless us all the year 
through, as a good Sabbath does through ; 
all the week, and make us happier and 
better till it comes again. 

Pierre dressed himself in haste and waited j 
till I was ready, and then we went down- ; 
stairs together. We met a maid-servant 
coming up with hot water for someone, and 
she wished us a merry Christmas. In the 
dining-room was another maid, laying 


of holly, bright with scarlet berries, were 
in the hall over the chimney-piece, behind 
the pictures, on the breakfast-table. Out¬ 
side were trees glittering white with hoar 
frost; inside, cheerful, happy faces, with 
Christmas written on them. Saucy little 
robins, red-breasted, round-bodied, came 
to the window to be fed, knowing of course 
that it was Christmas time. 

Presently a tray full of letters was 
brought into the room where we were all 
assembled, most of them enclosing Christ¬ 
mas cards. There was one at least for 
every member of the family ; two or three 
apiece for the girls. Pierre looked wistfully 
at the tray ; it was not likely there would 
be one for him. But yes, there was; a 
large one too, -with one of the prettiest 
cards inside that any one had ever seen ! 
Who could harre sent it? I looked at 'ny 
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mother inquiringly, but she shook her head. 
It would have been j ust like her to have 
thought of such a thing, but it was not her 
doing. The postmark, the tell-tale post¬ 
mark, showed that it came from Witherby- 
on-Sea. Could it be Dr. Harfcshorne who 
had sent it, that stiff, grave, old-fashioned 
gentleman with the hair standing upright 
upon his head and the blue spectacles upon 
his nose ? Yes, it was he, and without 
any attempt at concealment too, for on the 
back of it was written, “With Dr. Harts- 
horne’s love.” Dr. Hartshorne rose in the 
estimation of every one present from that 
moment, though there were two or three 
of us who had a great respect for him 
already. 

After breakfast the whole party went to 
church. Here again “Christmas” was 
conspicuous. The church was adorned 
with evergreens, and the font and pulpit 
were decorated with simple devices formed 
of holly-berries and variegated leaves. My 
sisters had had a great deal to do with the 
decorations, but there was nothing very 
elaborate. They did not make much use of 
tinsel and coloured paper and such things, 
but preferred Nature’s own productions, 
which they tied and wove together into 
simple wreaths, twisting them round a 
pillar or fitting them to the outline of an 
arch or moulding. 

“I mind the time,” said the old clerk, 
<c when we used to bunch the candlesticks 
and stick a sprig in every pew end, and 
thought that was plenty. Me and my missis 
used to do it; no one else never offered to 
help, and we didn’t want nobody. But 
she’s dead and gone now. She died on a 
Christmas Day too ; a happy Christmas for 
her that was ! Yes ; we used to be very 
busy cutting up the holly, and bunching the 
candlesticks, and sticking bits in the "pew 
ends. I don’t know but the old way was 
the best after all.” 

His thoughts were with his “ missis ” 
evidently; and he looked sad just for a 
moment; but he soon brightened up. His 
grandchildren were coming to spend 
Christmas Day with him, and he had a piece 
of beef roasting for them, and a plum-pud¬ 
ding in the pot. Many a merry Christmas 
he had passed, and some sad ones too ; but 
it was always a pleasant time to look for¬ 
ward to, and pleasant to look back upon 
also, through all the years gone by. 

Yes; Christmas was a good time; a 
good time, he said; he liked to see the 
church with a bit of green in it, and there 
was a lot of red berries this year, and a 
hard winter it would be, he supposed, for 
there was plenty of food laid up for the 
birds ; and He that cared for the birds 
would not let an old man like him want 
for anything, and that was a good thought 
at .all times ; but there was the bells again, 
and it was time to go into church. 

Young Pierre came with us, wrapped up 
in an ulster which Dr. Hartshorne had 
had made for him, but which did not fit 
him very well, he was so slight and thin. 
My sisters walked one on each side of him, 
pointing out whatever they thought 
worthy of notice, and amusing themselves 
with, his looks of wonder and delight. In 
the large square pew my mother took him 
to sit by her side because he was a 
stranger; and during the reading of the 
lessons and. the sermon his hand was 
clasped in hors. He might well thiok how 
pleasant it was, for though the pew was as 
big as a small parlour it was close quarters 
for us when we were all there, and we 
kept each other warm on the cushioned 
seat. 
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There was a hymn to begin with 
“ Once in royal David’s city,” 

and an anthem, sung chiefly by the school 
children. There was another hymn after 
the prayers— 

“While shepherds watched their flocks,” 

and then the sermon. 

The sermon was not too long; even Dan, 
my eldest brother, did not think it too 
long. It was very much like what we had 
been reading in the lessons for the day, 
telling us of the glorious tidings which the 
angels brought down to the shepherds of 
the Saviour born in Bethlehem, 

“ All meekly wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
And in a manger laid, ” 

and of the love of God which sent Him 
from heaven to live among us as our 
brother, and to give His life for our souls. 

Pierre listened with the liveliest interest; 
his great eyes were wide open and fixed 
upon the preacher. When the sermon was 
over he uttered a deep sigh, and mother 
felt his fingers working nervously in hers. 
She stooped down and saw a tear upon his 
cheek, and whispered to him, was any¬ 
thing the matter P 

“ No,” he answered; “only I am so— 
so happy! ” 

When we left the church he walked 
away among the children, without speaking 
to any of them, as if he had been in a 
dream. They hung about him and kept 
talking to him, but he did not answer them. 

“ What are you thinking of, Johnny ?” 
one of them asked. 

“ Something,” he said; “ something very 
pleasant. But it is gone, and I can’t even 
tell you what it was. I wish it would 
come back again.” 

For a moment there was a shadow upon 
his features, but the children took him by 
the hand, and made him run along with 
them over the crisp frozen grass, and he 
soon recovered his cheerfulness. 

The day ended as pleasantly as it had 
begun. To say nothing of the dinner, which 
was a thing to be seen and tasted, not talked 
about (pen and pencil would never do 
justice to it, sharper instruments than 
those were required), to say nothing of the 
dinner itself, there were “ perpetual feasts, 
merry hearts” on each side of the long table, 
and not one of us but was the happier for 
seeing the young French boy among us and 
noticing the lively pleasure which he took 
in everything, so new and strange to 
him. No one would have supposed that 
he was the same dull sad-looking chap who 
had gone moping about the playground 
lately at Nether Cray. Why, he was as 
animated as any of us, and perhaps a little 
more so, after the French fashion, though 
not quite so noisy. 

After the cloth was drawn, the sound of 
tuning up “ made itself to hear ” as Pierre 
would have said, somewhere in the dis¬ 
tance. 

“ What is it ? ” cried Pierre. 

“Yes her say hersar ? ” one of my sisters 
put in. 

“ Whit a moment! ” I answered. “ You 
will see.” 

We all waited, listening, knowing what 
was going to happen, but watching Pierre, 
to see the effect upon him. 

“ Are we to dance ? ” Pierre asked. 

What made him think of dancing, I 
wonder? I believe they dance even on 
Sundays in France; but he could hardly 
have remembered anything about that. 

The tuning up was soon finished, and 
then, after a short pause, the sound of voices 


in the hall was heard, children’s voices 
singing one of their Christmas hymns. 
Before the first verse was ended we had 
all left the dining-room, and were, 
with the children, ready to take part, 
as we always did, in the singing. We 
had some carols, and then there was tea. 
and plum-cake for all who were equal to it. 
We finished with the evening hymn, and. 
then there was another interchange of good 
wishes, more earnest and hearty than 
before, if possible, and so “ Good night.” 

My mother came to Pierre’s bedside 
again that night, and asked him if he 
had spent a happy Christmas Day, and he, 
instead of answering her question, sprang 
up from his pillow, threw his arms round 
her neck and kissed her a dozen times at- 
least, murmuring, “ Merci, merci, merer ! ” 

More than once during the day Pierre 
had said he wondered how Dr. Hartshorne 
would spend his Christmas Day. I believe- 
he wished the doctor had been with us, 
especially after he received that Christmas’- 
card from him. I should not have minded. 
I dare say he would have been rather 
jolly, though it is difficult to think of him 
except as one sees him. 

I heard afterwards all about his doings^ 
on that day. There were no hymns sung" 
under his window in the morning, but a 
street baud woke him up soon after mid¬ 
night, and he could not get to sleep again 
all night, but lay awake thinking. After 
breakfast he went to church, and at one 
o’clock he dined. Mrs. Jull had arranged 
that for him because she wanted to go out 
in the afternoon ; so he sat down by him¬ 
self, poor dear old man ! to a plate of roast 
beef, which was sent in to him from a 
sirloin provided for the kitchen, I hope 
he enjoyed it; but it must have been 
very dull for him. He sat reading and 
thinking all the afternoon, until he felt 
that he must have a change, I suppose, 
and he got up and opened the door. 
Everything was very silent in the house ; 
not a sound was to be heard anywhere; and 
when he rang the bell, no one came to see 
what ho wanted. He opened the door of 
the passage leading to the kitchen, and 
the cat came and rubbed herself against 
his boots, purring for company. Then he 
went and looked into the ldtchen. He 
knew that Mrs. Jull was out, else I don’t 
think he would have ventured to do that. 
Sally, the kitchen-maid, was sitting by 
the fire in Mrs. Juil’s arm-chair, fast 
asleep. She woke up. though, when the 
doctor entered, and looked very much sur¬ 
prised. 

“ Are you all alone, Sally ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered. 

“So am I,” he replied, as if speaking to 
himself. 

Sally’s father and mother and sister 
and brother lived in the town, and though 
it was only a poor little home in one of the 
courts, she would, of course, have liked very 
much to be with them. So the doctor told 
her she could go if she liked, and he would 
take care of the house. 

_ Sally thanked him ; but Mrs. Jull had 
given her strict orders not to stir out of 
doors. 

“ Never mind,” said the doctor. “ When 
will Mrs. Jull return ? ” 

“ At half-past nine to the minute, sir,” 
she said. “ I was to have the kettle boiling* 
for her in case she should want a cup of 
tea.” 

“ Well, then, come back at a quarter past* 
and put everytliing ready before you go. 
We need not say anything to Mrs. Jull 
about it.” 
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Sally thanked him, and did as she was 
told in great delight. 

Later in the evening Dr. Hartshorne 
himself went out; but not till he had seen 
to the kitchen lire. He walked through 
the streets and went into one or two houses 
where the people were always very glad to 
see- him, and at last turned to go home. 
When he got near his own door he heard 
loud voices, and saw that there was a little 
group gathered near the house, and just 
then the church clock struck ten. 

“Dear me!” he said, “I had no idea 
it was so late. Is that you, Janet ? ” 

“ Yes, Dr. Hartshorne, it is mo—Mrs. 
Jiill; and I thought something must have 
happened to you, and was just going to 
have the door broke open by the police.” 

“ I am glad you did not, Mrs. Jull. 
Have you been waiting long P ” 

“Yes, Dr. Hartshorne; a good half- 
hour ; and here’s Sally been out without 
leave— ” 


the marble over which you jump, and continue 
to take piece after piece, always going in straight 
lines , and never in diagonals, till you bring 
back the last marble from the hole whence the 
first was taken. One marble only can be taken 
at one jump ; but, as in Draughts, you may 
proceed to play, and take, with the same 
marble, so long as there is a piece en prise with 
a vacant hole in the line behind it. The repe¬ 
tition of the figures will show the continued 
move of the piece. 

There are other modes of playing Solitaire—as 
by indicating a special hole, distinct from the 
starting-place, in which to lodge the last 
marble, leaving two, three, or four marbles in a 
particular position, ending in the hole next the 
original one, and so on ; but the above, the 
more usual plan, should be first learned. We 
will now give a diagram, and show you how 
to start from and return to the centre hole. 
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“ I told her. she might go out.” 

“ And I told her she might not,” Mrs. 
Jull answered, decidedly. “We must 
have a proper understanding, Dr. Harts- 
home: we can’t go on in this way.” 

Mrs. Jull gave the doctor a month’s 
warning before she got beyond the door¬ 
mat. She had often done the same before, 
but the doctor had not taken any notice of 
it. This time, however, she made herself 
so disagreeable with Sally, and was so 
much offended that the doctor should have 
presumed to interfere with her orders, that 
he thought it better to look out for another 
housekeeper; 

She was very much surprised when she 
was told that hohad found one. But the 
vacancy at the Sailors’ Home was still un¬ 
filled, so she turiled her thoughts towards 
that, and the next time Mr. Drift came to 
the house accorded him a more gracious 
reception than usual. 

(:To be continued.) 
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The Centre-iiole Game. 

Remove the centre marble. Jump from 1 in 
the upper limb to 1, the middle hole, taking 
16-18. Go from 2 on the right limb of the 
diagram to 2 above the centre, taking 3-5. 
Proceed from hole to hole as indicated by the 
figures, and you will find that the last move 
will land the marble in the centre. Practise 
this till you can play the Centre-hole Game 
without the use of the diagram. It looks easy 
enough ; but just try it before you condemn 
Solitaire as mere child’s play. 

This will suffice for the present. By-and-by 
I will show you more elaborate combinations. 


Author of “ Manly Games for Boys,” etc., etc. 

a game for one play¬ 
er there is no su¬ 
perior to Solitaire. 
Apparently easy 
and simple, it is 
really intricate and 
scientific. Governed 
by a well-defined 
principle, chance 
forms no element of 
its practice. Like 
Chess and 
Draughts, it is en¬ 
tirely a mental and 
d e m o ns trable 
game, full of va¬ 
riety, and affording ample scope, in its almost 
endless combinations, for the display of thought 
and ingenuity. 

Solitaire is played on a board of thirty-three 
holes, in each of which a marble or glass ball is 
placed. Solitaire boards are made, but the game 
may be just as efficiently played on the sheet 
we present to our readers, with draughtsmen or 
counters instead of marbles. Our plan, indeed, 
is preferable to, and cheaper than any other. 

The method of play is as follows One 
marble is removed from its place, and then an¬ 
other is passed into the vacant hole. Take up 

*. a Solitaire Board will be presented with our next 
Monthly Part. Weekly subscribers may obtain it 
for Id. 




BICYCLISTS AND BICYCLING. 

II.—LEARNING to ride. 

he art of bicy¬ 
cle-riding in 
its earlier 
stages is by 
no means 
difficult to 
acquire. In 
our own ex¬ 
perience we 
have known 
bic yc1ist s 
who learnt 
how to 
balance and 
propel the 
machine in 
the space of 
one lesson. As a rule, however, it will be fotmd 
that it requires about three lessons before the 
beginner learns how to use his legs. 

Before commencing it will of course be 
necessary to procure a bicycle, and if possible, 
also enlist the services of some good-natured 
friend. This, though desirable, is not indis¬ 
pensable. Some authorities on bicycling, in 
fact most, recommend the beginner to learn on 




a “ bone-shaker,” as the old-fashioned wooden 
bicycle is now irreverently termed. 

There are objections to this, however. In the 
first place—and a very good thing it is, too— 
bone-shakers are rapidly becoming extinct, and 
the discomfort of bestriding one of these 
wretched old machines is so extreme, that it is 
quite enough to disgust the beginner, and make 
him give up the attempt to learn. 

We recommend the beginner to hire a small 
machine of modern construction, with a driving- 
wheel of about forty inches diameter. The 
usual charge made by bicycle-makers averages 
five shillings per week. Having procured the 
bicjmle, the next thing is to select a quiet, 
secluded spot as a training-ground. This for 
two reasons—one being that an individual, 
learning to ride occasionally presents himself to 
the public gaze in attitudes which do not always 
command admiration and respect; and another, 
that when mastering the early stages of the 
sport there is an almost irresistible impulse to 
hurl oneself madly beneath the' wheels of any 
passing vehicle. Hence, of course, it is well to 
select a spot where passers-by and cabs and 
carriages are few and far between. It is 
desirable also to choose a spot where there is a 
gentle decline in the road with a corresponding 
rise, for reasons which will be explained. 

The first step is to wheel the machine about 
a bit, holding it by the handles, and noticing 
how it is steered by the front wheel. Next, if 
you have your friend ■with you, get him to hold 
the machine while ‘you mount; and it is very 
essential that you should learn to mount pro¬ 
perly at first. Take hold of the handles, place 
your left toe on the step, then raising your body 
on the left leg, slide your right leg gently over 
the back of the saddle, and so slip into the seat 
The machine, of course, must be held by your 
friend all the time, otherwise you will come to 
grief at once. 

Your friend must then proceed to wheel the 
machine slowly along. You will find the 
bicycle has an instant inclination to fall. This 
can only be obviated by at once turning the 
■wheel in the direction you feel you are falling. 
The right amount of turn to counteract this 
falling propensity can only be learnt by practice, 
but you will soon find yourself able to gauge 
this, and to steer a straight course. 

All this time you should have been careful 
not to put your feet on the treadles, but now 
being able to balance the machine, you may 
begin to do so. The sensation is at first peculiar, 
and rather perplexing. Do not attempt to drive 
the machine at first; but simply allow your feet 
to follow* the motion of the treadles as the wheel 
carries them round, till you get accustomed to 
the unusual movement. You will soon feel a 
desire to drive the machine b}* yourself. Now 
is the time to take the bicycle to the top of the 
gentle incline already mentioned. 

Mount properly, your friend holding the 
bicycle, and see what you can do b} r yourself. 
In all probability after coming to the foot of the 1 
decline you will be unable to drive the machine ' 
up the opposite incline, and the bicycle wifi 
come to the ground either on one side or the 
other. Throw your foot out on one side or the 
other, and so check the fall. In a very short 
time you will find you are able to get up the in¬ 
cline ; and when you have done this you have 
mastered the art of driving a bicycle. The rest 
is but practice. 

You can now 7 dismiss your friend with thanks, 
and practise mounting by yourself. As there k 
no one now to hold the bicycle w*hile you climb 
into the saddle, you must contrive to make the 
bicycle hold itself up. To do this go to the tep 
of our incline, and then placing your left toe os 
the step, and holding the bicycle as previously 
directed, give tv r o or three hops with the right 
foot to start the machine, and when it is fairly 
“under way” slip carefully into the saddle. 
When you have learnt to do this, it is as w T ell to 
discard the “ hops ” with the right foot, as it is 
impossible to render the position graceful. In¬ 
stead run the machine along, and watching your 
opportunity jump on the step and so swing 
yourself into the saddle. This looks much 
better, and it is not at all difficult. 
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Having learnt 
to mount in an 
orthodox man¬ 
ner, the next 
thing to learn is 
how to dis¬ 
mount properly. 
In dismounting 
a good deal de¬ 
pends on the 
make of the 
machine. If the 
step is placed 


machine round, and mount again. Make your 
curves large at first, and by dint of practice 
you will find you are able to turn the bicycle 
in its own length. 

Another most important thing is yet to be 
learnt, and this is to ride without using the 
handles. The writer is not aware of any athletic 
exercise, unless perhaps it be lawn tennis on 
a very hot day, which produces, at all events 
when first learning, so much perspiration as 
bicycle riding, and you will find it necessary 
to use a pocket-handkerchief very freely. For 
this reason alone one must have one’s hands at 
liberty. Commence by using 
one hand only to steer the 
machine. You will find 


fairly high up the back¬ 
bone of the bicycle, as 
good a way as any is to dis¬ 
mount by the step. To do 
this take your left foot off the 
treadle, anl putting it back¬ 
wards feel for the backbone 
with the side of your foot. 

Having found the backbone, 
slide your foot down it till it 
rests on the step. Then-rest¬ 
ing your weight momentarily 
on the step, come lightly to the ground on your right 
foot. 

Most bicyclists, having learnt one way of dismounting 
are content to stick to it, and learn no other. This is a 
mistake, for occasions sometimes happen when it is 
impossible, or almost so, to dismount in the way you 
have learnt. This applies more particularly to dismount¬ 
ing by the treadle. To do this when the left treadle is 
just commencing to rise, use it as if it were a stirrup, and 
resting your weight partly on the handles, spring from 
the saddle as if dis¬ 
mounting from a 
horse. This is per¬ 
haps the most 
favourite way of 
dismounting, but it 
is only possible to 
do so when the 
machine is going 
slo wly. Perhaps the 
best way of all is to 
dismount by the backbone, 
dismounted in 
an hour. 


very little difficulty in this. Now take the other 
hand off, very cautiously at first, and keep it 
close by to restore the balance directly you feel 
yourself falling. The steering as well as the 
driving must be done by the feet: press a little 
harder on the side towards which you feel you are 
falling, and it will have the same effect as turn¬ 
ing the handle. To be able to ride without 
using the handles is a most useful accomplish¬ 
ment ; it gives the feet a firm grip of the treadles 
as it were, which you will find a great benefit 
when riding up hill. 

One of the greatest pleasures in bicycle riding is 
running down hill, or flying, as bicyclists call it, 
and very like flying it is. The writer lias a very 
vivid recollection of coming down the Hind 
Head, a hill three miles long on 
the Portsmouth road, at the rate 
of twenty-five to thirty miles an 
hour. All bicycles at one time 
used to be made with foot-rests, 
to rest the feet on when travel¬ 
ling down hill, and some makers 
still put them to their machines. 
This, however, is now the excep¬ 
tion, and the usual way of 
descending a hill is, “legs over 
handles.” To do this you must 
move your right hand, lift up 
your right leg, put it over the 
handle, then restore your hand, 
and repeat the process with the 
left leg. 

This reads a good deal easier 
than it is in reality, for the 
process requires some nerve at 
first. You will most likely find 
at first that it is comparatively 
easy to get up one leg, but the 
other seems to stick. The proper 
■way is to throw up both legs at 
once; this you will find come by 


The writer has frequently 
this way when travelling over ten miles 
Place your left instep over the backbone, and rest¬ 
ing your weight on it, 
vault backwards out of 
the saddle. Avery effec¬ 
tive way of getting off 
XR- JUT ■ I IT throw your right 

leg over f he handles, 
\ and so c^mt ^‘deways 
to the grounu. 

} We have thus seen 
\ how to drive the 
machine, and nothing 
\ but practice is now 
; required to render the 
J: learner an accom- 
T plished bicyclist. A 
few hints as to the 
• proper movements to 
practise may not be 
out of place. We 


practice. There are, of course, 
many tricks which can be per- 
formed on a bicycle, such as riding 
side-saddle, standing on the 
saddle, etc. These, however, ap- 




cannot too strongly im¬ 
press upon our readers the 
advantage and necessity 
• of learning to turn the 
machine quickly. It is 
astonishing the number 
of riders who profess to 
call themselves proficient, 
who are unable to turn 
the machine round in the 
width of an ordinary road. 
No doubt many of our 
readers have noticed men 
riding, who, having passed 
the turning they should 
have taken, are obliged 
..to dismount, turn the 


pertain more to the circus than to 
the road, where 
they are quite 
out of place. 

We will now 
presume our 
reader to be 
thoroughly at 
home on his 
machine. In 
our next arti¬ 
cle we propose 
therefore to dis¬ 
cuss that most 
i m portan t 
question, How 
to choose a bi- 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 
By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “From Powder Monkey to Admiraletc. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A FEARFUL NARRATIVE— 
DOINGS AT STRONG’S ISLAND. 

A s it was very hot below, the captain had 
ordered chairs and a small table to be 
brought on 
deck, and he, 
with Captain 
Rounds, Dr. 

Cockle, and 
Mr. Griffiths, 
took their 
seats, while 
Mr. Harvey, 

Horner, and I 
stood within 
earshot to 
hear the ac¬ 
count our 
visitor had 
promised to 
give. 

“ I came in 
here about 
two months 
for the first 
time this 
voyage to 
obtain pro¬ 
visions and 
water,” be¬ 
gan Captain 
Rounds, “and 
as none of us 
understood 
the language 
of the people, 

I shipped a 
couple of 
natives who 
spoke En¬ 
glish very 
fairly to act 
as interpre¬ 
ters. Besides 
having been 
to sea on 
board other 
whalers, they 
were, I 
thou ght, 
likely to prove 
useful hands. 

Everything 
went on in a 
satisfactory 
way while I 
lay here. The 
natives who 
came onboard 
behaved 
them selves 
well, and 
King George, 
their chief, 
seemed a very 
decent sort of 

fellow, and was as honest in his dealings 
as I could expect. I had made it a 
rule when I came out to these parts never 
to trust many of my people ashore at a 
time among the heathen natives with¬ 
out having some of the principal natives 
on board as hostages, or so well-behaved 
and friendly did these appear that I 
should otherwise not have hesitated to 
let half my crew land at a time, feeling 
confident that they would be well treated. 
Thus it was that I every evening at 
sundown fired off my guns, and kept a 


strict watch during the night. I did this, 
not from any fear of being attacked, but 
that I considered it prudent to keep to the 
rule I had laid down, and to maintain dis¬ 
cipline on board. You’ll see that I was 
fortunate in doing so. I parted on good 
terms with King George and his people 
without having any reason to alter the 
favourable opinion I had formed of them, 
taking the two native interpreters with me. 



The Crew attacked by Savages. 


From the way I treated them they becaniQ 
very friendly and much attached to me. 
We had been at sea for some time, and had 
caught three or four whales, each of which 
cost us, perhaps, more than the usual 
trouble to take. The two natives, who go 
by the names of Jackey and Tubbs, seemed 
very much struck by the exertions we had 
to make to secure the whales, and one day 
they came to me and said that they could put 
me up to the means of filling the ship with 
perfect ease if I would follow their advice. 
I asked them what they meant. They 


then told me that a ship lay sunk in their 
harbour loaded with casks of oil, and that 
they knew the exact spot where she went 
down. I then learnt from them the follow¬ 
ing 'particulars. 

“ You, Hawkins, well knew Barber, who 
commanded the Harriet, of London, as 
you sailed together as mates with cld 
Captain Newton in the Felicity. I met 
Barber when I first came out to the Pacific, 

and was won¬ 
dering that I 
had never 
since heard of 
him or the 
Harriet. The 
natives now 
told me that 
about a year 
ago she had 
put into this 
harbour, 
therebeingno 
other vessels 
here at the 
time. You 
rem em b e r 
what a good- 
natured, yet 
somewhat 
careless fel¬ 
low he was. 
The natives 
came in num¬ 
bers on board 
his ship, and 
appeared to 
be on the 
most friendly 
terms with 
him and his 
crew. They 
at length, one 
day, invited 
his men to go 
ashore, and he 
consequently 
allowed the 
greater num¬ 
ber of them 
to land. This 
sort of thing 
continu e d 
while he lay 
in the har¬ 
bour. King 
George and 
most of his 
chiefs,though 
they came 
down to visit 
the ship when 
she first ar¬ 
rived, were, 
at that time, 
living in 
another part 
of the island, 
and the people 
just here did 
pretty much 
as they liked. 

“ Barber, with a boat’s crew, only re¬ 
mained on board, when, on going on deck 
in the morning, he caught sight of three of 
his men running down towards the beach 
as fast as they could go, with a posse of 
natives after them. Presently they were 
overtaken. First one was struck down by 
the club of a savage, and directly after¬ 
wards the other two shared the same fate. 
The natives, on reaching the shore, jumped 
into their canoes, a whole fleet of which 
came paddling off towards the ship. The 
crew, on seeing this, I suspect, took 
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fright, thinking that they should all be 
murdered, as their mates on shore had 
been. Captain Barber himself would, I am 
certain, have stopped to defend his ship, 
but probably fearing that it would be of no 
use to make the attempt while his crew 
were so faint-hearted, he ordered the boat 
to be lowered with such provisions and 
water as could be hastily thrown into her. 
They had scarcely left the side of the ship 
before the savages were up to her. They 
pursued the boat for some distance, but at 
length gave up the chase, eager to get back 
and secure their prize. They then set to work 
to plunder the vessel of everything they 
considered of value. They stripped her of 
her sails and rigging, and all the iron¬ 
work they could get at, managing even to 
carry away her topmasts, jibboom, and 
yards. Having done this, they towed 
the vessel higher up the harbour and 
scuttled her. 

“When King George, who had known 
Captain Barber and some of his people— 
for he had been down at the harbour when 
the ship first arrived—heard of the mas¬ 
sacre he was very indignant, and Jackey 
and Tubbs told me that he killed no less 
than thirty of those who had taken part in 
it with his own hand. Whether this was 
actually the case or not I could not make 
out; but, after cross-questioning the two 
natives, I cajne to the conclusion that he 
himself had no hand in the massacre, and 
was entirely ignorant of it till afterwards. 
What has become of poor Barber and his 
boat’s crew I am anxious to ascertain ; but 
he would have had a fearfully long passage 
to make to any other island, and I’m 
afraid that he and his companions must 
have perished from hunger and thirst be- j 
fore they could have reached' any friendly 
shore. 

“ Having fallen in shortly after I heard 
this with the Lydia and Pearl, I commu¬ 
nicated the - intelligence to them, and we 
determined to put in here to ascertain the 
truth of the story. 

. “ How you have come we shall be suffi¬ 
ciently strong-handed both to defend our¬ 
selves from the natives, and to recover the 
Harriet’s cargo if we cannot raise her.” 

Captain Hawkins at once entered iuto 
Captain Bound’s views, and they agreed 
the next morning with their brother cap¬ 
tains to set to work. Captain Bounds, who 
was a very ingenious man, had a diving- 
bell constructed out of a cask, with pipes 
to lead the air into it. 

Proceeding with the boats, we found 
the ship sunk in six fathoms of water at a 
spot Jackey and Tubbs pointed out. They 
willingly agreed to descend in the diving- 
bell, and Brown and another man also 
went down in it. It was then found that 
the ship had been set on fire, but she had 
sunk before the flames had reached the 
cargo. It was calculated that there were 
one thousand six hundred barrels of oil in 
her. 

Her figure-head and other articles were 
got up, thus clearly identifying her as the 
unfortunate Harriet. 

The captains proposed raising her, and 
dividing the oil between them ; but after a 
great deal of consultation it was consi¬ 
dered that they had better give up the 
plan, as it would have occupied a long 
time, and caused a difficulty on their arri¬ 
val at home as to whether they had a right 
to possess themselves of it. Thus the 
results of many a hard month’s labour was 
lost. 

King George watched our proceedings 
with much interest, generally hovering 
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about the boats in his canoe while we were 
at work. Perhaps he thought from the first 
that we should not succeed, though I think 
we should have done so had it been desir¬ 
able to make the attempt. As soon as the 
undertaking was abandoned, the other 
vessels, which had only come in for water 
and provisions, sailed, and we were left 
alone in the harbour. The king, who did 
not appear to be at all offended by the 
way Captain Hawkins had treated him on 
his first visit, at once came on board, and 
appeared to be excessively friendly. He 
spoke English remarkably well, having 
learned it on board a whaler in his youth, 
and kept it up by frequently talking to 
runaway sailors who had remained at the 
island. He invited the captain to go 
ashore and visit him in his palace, the 
name, we gave to the great hut in which he 
lived. 

“With great pleasure, king,” answered 
the captain; “ but fair play’s a jewel, you 
know. If I go to visit you, your brother 
here will remain on board to keep my 
mates company till I return.” 

The captain told Mr. Griffiths to keep a 
strict watch on the king’s brother, and not 
to allow him to leave the cabin, lest he 
might slip overboard and swim on shore. 

We called the young savage. Charlie, 
though that was not his real name. 
Charlie, who spoke a little English, seemed 
perfectly content; and when the king and 
the captain went on shore, descended to 
the cabin without the slightest hesitation. 
As the stern-windows, through which 
Charlie might have squeezed himself if he 
had a mind, were left open for the sake of 
the air, Mr. Griffiths told me to remain in 
the cabin whenever he was on deck. At 
night he was locked up in the state-room. 
I don’t know that the captain was very 
well pleased at having the savage sleeping 
in his bed. 

Hext morning the captain came back, 
saying that he had been hospitably treated. 
In the afternoon, as Charlie wished to 
return, and as the doctor and several men 
were on shore, the captain sent me, with 
Miles Soper and Brown, to bring the king 
off, that he might take his brother’s place. 

We pulled up a long narrow creek for 
several miles, till we arrived at the royal 
residence, which was a large hut with a 
framework of poles and roofed over with 
matting. Near it were other huts, and a 
number of natives were employed in 
different ways, some pounding kava be¬ 
tween two large stones, when the root, 
thus thoroughly bruised, was thrown into 
water. This is a much pleasanter way of 
preparing the beverage than by employing 
the women to chew ifc, as is done in 
Samoa. 

The king was away when we arrived, 
and we had thus plenty of time to walk 
about the village and look around us. 
Some natives were engaged in cooking fish 
and yams. This was done by putting 
them into a hole on the top of some hot 
stones and leaves, and then covering them 
up with more hot stones, leaves, and earth 
at the top of all. We soon had an oppor¬ 
tunity of tasting them, and I can answer 
for their being most delicious. 

As the king didn’t appear we walked 
some little distance into the country, for -we 
knew that we were perfectly safe while the 
king’s brother remained as a hostage. 
Going into a hut we found a young woman 
about to light a fire. I watched the pro¬ 
cess. She first took half of the log that 
had been split in two and laid it down with 
the split side upwards; then taking a small 


piece of hard wood about a foot long and 
pointed at one end, she sat down astride 
of the log and commenced rubbing the 
sharp point of the stick up and down the 
grain of the large piece, thus making a, 
groove, and shoving the shavings which she 
worked out to the farther end, till at length 
they ignited, when immediately catching 
up some dry leaves which lay handy, and 
blowing gently, she soon obtained a blaze. 
I tried the experiment under her directions- 
and succeeded very well. Though simple 
and easy as is this method of obtaining fire* 
I have never seen it tried in any other 
place. 

On our return to the village we found 
the king, who invited us to feast on the fish 
and yams which I had seen cooking. "YVe 
were now joined by the captain and Dr. 
Cockle, with the second mate and several 
men, and I was directed to go back with 
the king, who had to take his brother’s- 
place' on board. 

His majesty preferred going alone in his- 
own canoe. I sat in the bows with a long 
pole to keep the bow off the rocks as we 
went down the creek, and he placed him¬ 
self astern with a paddle in his hand. He 
giving the canoe a shove from the bank, 
away we went. I was highly amused 
at the thought of carrying off the king 
as a prisoner. He, however, seemed to 
take it as a matter of course, and chatted 
and laughed as we glided along. Presently 
he asked, 

“You young Englishman ever been hero 
before ? I think I know your face.” 

“ When was it your majesty fancied that 
you saw me ? ” I inquired. 

“Let me see,” he said, holding his 
paddle in the air for a moment; “were 
you ever aboard the ship that my 
rascally people sent to the bottom out 
there P ” and he pointed to where the- 
Harriet lay. 

“Ho,” I answered, a dreadful thought 
coming into my mind. “ Was the person 
j you fancy I am killed -with the rest of the 
crew P ” 

“ I think not. If I think so, I no ask 
you,” he answered. “ I see him with the 
captain when he visit the shore, and 
each time I go on board the ship. When I 
come down to the harbour I took great 
fancy to him, and asked captain to let him 
stay with me, but he and captain say no. 
He want to go home to see father and 
mother, brother and sister. When I found 
the men killed I remembered him, but no 
find him ’mong them. Dat all I know, but 
me think that he was with captain when 
they got away in the boat.” 

At first, on healing what the king said,. 
I was almost in despair, for I was very sure 
that he was speaking of my brother Jack, as 
I thought that by this time I should have 
grown very like him, as I often heard my 
mother say that I was so wiien I was at the 
age at which he went to sea. How he had got 
on board the Harriet I could not tell, any’ 
morQ than I could what had become of her 
boat. Still there was a possibility of his 
having escaped. I had no wish to return 
on shore with “Prince Charlie” after I 
had handed the king over to the care of 
Mr. Griffiths, as I v’anted to talk about 
the matter to Jim. As may’ be supposed, 
we did talk about it for many an hour. 

I was now eager to be out of the harbour, 
in the hopes that we might visit some othei 
islands at which Jack might be found. 
Jim was as sanguine as ever that he would 
be found. • When I told Mr. Griffiths he 
looked very grave. 

“It is possible, my lad,” he said, “ and 










nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to find him at last; but you know 
what is likely to have been the fate of the 
poor fellows in a boat, with a scanty supply 
of provisions and a long voyage to the 
nearest land. Just look at the chart. We 
are away from all civilised countries, with 
the wildest savages on each side of us.” 

Next day, when the captain and the rest 
of the party came on board, and as soon as 
our royal visitor had taken his departure, I 
was very glad to hear the order given to 
get under way. The breeze being fair, we 
stood out of the harbour. 

We were soon at our old work again. 
My patience was sorely tried. If I had 
not been actively engaged I don’t know 
what I should have done. 

My idea was that the captain would at 
once sail in search of the missing boat, but 
he had no idea of the sort in his head. He 
either was convinced that she was lost, or 
considered that it was his business to fill 
up his ship as soon as possible, and not to 
waste time in looking for those who might 
never be found. 

We had caught several whales, when the 
time came for returning to the Japan fish¬ 
ing ground, as it's called, some distance off 
the east coast of those islands, My hope 
of finding Jack decreased, but didn’t die 
away altogether. 

Jim kept me up. ‘ ‘ We don’t know in what 
direction the boat went,” he observed. ‘‘ She 
may have steered to the northward, and 
we are as likely to fall in with him the 
way we’re going as anywhere else.” 

I often consulted the chart. To the 
northward of Strong’s Island I saw the 
Caroline group, consisting of a vast 
number of coral islands, and north-west of 
them, again, the Ladrone Islands, the 
principal of which, Guam, is inhabited by 
Spaniards. Knowing this, Captain Barber 
may have attempted to reach it, and one 
day, to my satisfaction, I heard from the 
doctor that Captain Hawkins intended to 
call there before returning home. 

We were now leaving those islands I 
have mentioned to the southward. We 
were very successful on the Japan ground 
and nearly completed our cargo, at least 
the lower hold was full. 

At length, one calm day, a large whale 
was seen spouting at some distance from 
the ship. Four boats were lowered. The 
captain, the two mates, and Brown went in 
them, Miles Soper going as the chief 
mate’s boat-steerer. His boat was the first 
up, and in a short time Soper put two irons 
into the whale, which almost instantly 
turned over on its back, threw its lower 
jaw open, and nipped her clean in two. 

Wonderful to relate, the men all got clear, 
and Mr. Griffiths, standing up on half of 
the boat, plunged his lance right down the 
whale’s throat, and then jumped off and 
swam with the other men to the next boat 
coming up. The captain’s boat now fas¬ 
tened to the whale, which, turning as be¬ 
fore on its back, treated her in the way it 
had the first. When we who were on 
board saw this, we began to lower the 
spare boats as fast as we could. While we 
were thus employed, the doctor, who was 
looking on, exclaimed, 

“ There’s a third boat caught! ” 

And we saw that the second mate’s boat, 
which had got up, had been nipped by the 
whale. Brown’s boat, the fourth, now 
pulled gallantly up, watching every move¬ 
ment of the monster, if necessary to get 
out of its way; but the wound it had 
received had already weakened it, and 
though it made at his boat he escaped, and 
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succeeded in plunging several harpoons 
and lances into its body. 

Meanwhile the crews of the other boats 
which had been destroyed had been hang¬ 
ing on to them, and though the sea was 
swarming with sharks it was a remarkable 
fact that not one of the men was lost. 
Sharks rarely bite people when a whale is 
bleeding, but keep following the track of 
the blood. Brown took some of the men 
on board, and we in the spare boats, leav¬ 
ing only the doctor and two hands to take 
care of the ship, pulled quickly up and 
rescued the remainder. 

We soon had the whale alongside; it was 
the largest we had caught—nearly a hun¬ 
dred feet in length ; but we got very little 
oil out of it, for, having been fastened to 
previously, there was a huge swelling on 
its back as big as a tun butt, which was, 
no doubt, the cause of the blubber being so 
thin. We had still some spare space, and 
the crew were eager to catch the additional 
whales required to complete our cargo, that 
we might at length direct our course home¬ 
ward. Although I should have before been 
the most eager of any to return to Eng¬ 
land, yet now, with the idea that had taken 
hold of me that Jack was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, I was anxious to remain 
until I had found him. Jim shared my 
feelings, but I didn’t suppose anybody else 
did. 

We remained a week or more, however, 
after lulling the last huge whale which had 
cost us so much trouble, without seeing 
another, when the captain determined to 
steer for the Ladrone Islands. As we had 
now been some months without obtaining 
fresh provisions, we first directed our course 
for the Bonins, some degrees to the east¬ 
ward of the coast of Japan. We under¬ 
stood that there were wild pigs, if not 
goats and sheep, on them. At all events, 
that fish coidd be caught in abundance off \ 
the shore. In a few days we sighted them, 
and ran under the lee of one of the group 
called South Island. Here the ship was 
hove to, and a boat lowered, in which Mr. 
Griffiths, the doctor, Horner, Jim and I, 
Brown and Milts Soper and Coal, with 
two other men, went. We took with us 
besides, fishing-lines, the whaling gear and 
a couple of muskets, three or four casks to 
fill with water, and provisions for the day, 
for we didn’t intend to get back to the ship 
till evening. 

Mr. Griffiths, who had been there before, 
took the boat inside a high reef of rocks, 
where he had, he said, caught a number of 
fish. 

Our first object was to obtain bait. 
Miles Soper and Coal undertook to swim 
on shore with baskets and catch some 
crabs, for which the fish in these seas seem 
to have a special fondness. We pulled in 
as close as we could to land them, and in a 
short time they filled their baskets, and 
shouted to us to return and take them off. 
We now dropped our kedge anchor just 
inside the surf, in between two or three 
fathoms of water, which was so clear that 
we could see the fish as they swam about, 
darted at the bait, and swallowed the 
hooks. 

We quickly hauled in a number of mag¬ 
nificent fish. We were so eager at the 
sport that we didn’t consider how rapidly 
the time passed, while the doctor was more 
occupied with admiring the variously- 
coloured coral, the richly-tinted seaweeds, 
and the curiously-shaped fish of all the 
hues of the rainbow, swimming in and out 
among the trees of their marine gardens. 

At last Mr. Griffiths, pulling out his 


watch, exclaimed, ‘ ‘ Hulloa ! How time- 
has . gone by ! Get up the anchor, lads. 
We ought to be off.” 

The order was more easily given than 
obeyed. We hauled and hauled, but the 
anchor had got foul of the coral, and we 
ran a risk of losing it. Soper offered to go 
down and clear it, but just then a huge 
shark showed his ugly throat alongside, 
and Mr. Griffiths would not let him go. 
At last, just as it was dark, Brown 
managed to get the anchor up. 

When we pulled outside the reef we 
found that the weather had changed. It 
was blowing very hard, though, sheltered 
as we had been, we had not discovered this. 
We looked eagerly out for the ship, but she 
was nowhere to be seen. 

{To be continued.) 
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THE UNORIGINAL BOY. 

takes one a long¬ 
time to discover that 
there is something 
wanting in the cha¬ 
racter of Ebenezer 
Ditto ; and it takes 
a longer time still to 
make out exactly 
what that something 
is. He’s an ordi¬ 
nary-looking and or- 
dinarily-behaved 
boy. There’s no¬ 
thing amiss with 
i the cut of liis coat— 
it’s neither extra 
grand nor extra 
shabby ; there’s no¬ 
thing queer about 
his voice — he doesn’t 
stammer and he 
doesn’t squeak; there’s nothing remarkable 
about his conversation or his actions—lie’s not a 
dunce, though he’s not clever; he’s not a scamp, 
though lie’s not goody ; he never offends any 
one, though he never becomes great friends 
with any one. What is it makes ns not take 
to Ebenezer ? Why is it, on the whole, we 
rather despise him, and feel annoyed when in 
his society? For, it is the truth, we don't 
much care about him. 

Well, the answer to this question may be, as 
I have said, not very readily discovered ; but if 
you watch Master Ditto carefully, and make up 
your mind, you will get at the bottom of the 
mystery, you will find that it is this very 
“ordinary” manner about him to which you 
object. The fellow is dull—he is unoriginal. 

You feel sometimes as if you would give a 
sovereign to see Ebenezer stand on his head by 
way of variety. It annoys you when he sits 
there with his eyes on you, smiling when you 
smile, frowning when you frown, talking about 
the weather when you talk about the weather, 
and when you whistle “ Nancy Lee” whistling 
his everlasting “Grandfather’s Clock.” It is a 
relief, by the way, even to hear him whistle a 
different tune, for it is about the only thing in 
which he does take an independent course. 
But if truth were known, it would come out he 
only knows this one tune, and that is the rea¬ 
son. He has not originality enough in him to 
learn a second. 

It is an annoying thing to be copied and 
imitated by any one, most of all by a fellow 
one’s own age. We can understand the little 
child imitating its father, and we enjoy seeing 
what capers it sometimes cuts in the attempt, 
but there’s nothing either interesting or amusing 
in the way Ebenezer goes on. When, lor 
instance, by a sudden inspiration of genius you 
take it into your head to shy a slice of apple 
across the room at Jack Sleepy just while he is 
in the act of yawning, with his mouth open 
wide enough to let a wheelbarrow down, it is- 
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not pleasant that immediately afterwards some 
one at your side should hurl a walnut at the 
same person and wound him seriously in the eye. 
Besides making a row, it takes away from the 
fan of your achievement, and makes the whole 
affair more than a joke. Or, feeing asked, let us 
suppose, to name your favourite hero in fiction, 
you are careful to select a somewhat out-of-the- 
way name, and reply, “ Sidney Carton.” You 
are rather pleased to think you have thereby 
not only named some one whom no one else is 
likely to hit upon, but also you have delicately 
let your master see you have lately read a very 
good book. It is rather vexing when Ebenezer 
replies to the same question, “Sidney CarZton,” 
in a knowing sort of manner, although you are 
positive he has never read the ‘ ‘ Tale of Two 
Cities, ” and doesn’t even know that Dickens 
was its author. Of course, your distinction in 
the matter has gone, and if your answer is 
judged the best, you only get half the credit 
you deserve. Or, to take one more example, 
supposing one day, being utterly sick of 
Ebenezer’s society, 
and longing to get 
a little time by 
yourself, you decline 
the tempting offer of 
a cricket match in 
which you know he 
also is likely to play. 
You mean to read 
this afternoon, you 
say. Well, isn’t it 
too bad when next 
moment you hear 
that wretched Ebe¬ 
nezer saying, in an¬ 
swer to the same in¬ 
vitation, “Very 
sorry, but I mean to 
read this afternoon, ” 
and then have him 
come and sit down 
on a bench beside you with his book ? And 
the worst of it is, you know if you now change 
your mind and go in for the match after all, he 
will change his mind and do the same. 

The most aggravating thing about unoriginal 
fellows is that you cannot well get in a rage with 
them, for if you find fault with them you find 
fault with yourselves. 

* ‘ What a young ass you are not to play in 
the match ! ” you say to Ebenezer, hardly able 
to contain yourself. 

“ Why aren’t you playing in it ? ” he replies. 

“ Oh ! I’ve some particular reading I want to 
do,” you say. 

“ So have I,” replies he. 

You cannot say, “You have no business to 
.read when cricket is going on,” nor can you say, 
*“ What do you mean by it ? ” 

Clearly, if you do it, you are not the person 
«to say he shall not. 

I doubt if Ebenezer knows to what an extent 
(lie carries this trick of his. It is so natural for 
him to do as he sees others do that he fails to 
.•see how his actions appear in the same light as 
that in which others see them. Sometimes, 
indeed, he appears to be conscious of following 
■his copy pretty closely, for we catch him try¬ 
ing to make some slight variation which will 
prevent it being said he does exactly the same. 
For instance, if you give a little select supper- 
party in your study to two friends off roast 
potato and sardines, he will probably have three 
friends to breakfast off eggs and bread and jam ; 
•or if you hang up the portraits of your father 
■and sister over your mantelpiece, he will sus¬ 
pend the likenesses of his mother and brother 
•on his wall. He generally, you will find, tries 
to improve on you—which, of course, is not 
^always hard to do. But sometimes he comes 
to grief in the attempt, as happened in the case 
•of his wonderful “ hanging shelves.” Ted 
Hammer, quite a mechanical genius, had made 
to himself a set of these shelves, which for neat¬ 
ness, simplicity, and usefulness were the marvel 
of the school. Of course Ebby got to know of 
it, and was unhappy till he could cap it with 
something finer still. So he made all sorts of 
•excuses for coming constantly into Ted’s room 
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and inspecting his work of art, till at last he 
felt quite sure he could make a set for himself. 



So he started to manufacture a set, twice the 
size, and with double the number of shelves. 
In due time he had it done and suspended on 
his wall, and it seemed as if Ted’s nose was 
completely out of joint, for Ebby’s shelves held 
not only his books, but his jam-pots and 
tumblers, and all sorts of odds and ends besides. 
But that very night there was a crash in his 
room, the like of which had never been heard 
before. We all rushed to the place. There were 
books, jam-pots, ink-pots, tumblers, in one 
glorious state of smash on the floor, and the 
unlucky shelves on the top of them ; for 
Ebenezer had driven the small nail that sup^ 
ported the structure into nothing better than 
ordinary loose plaster. The only wonder was 
how the thing stayed up two minutes. So 
Ted Hammer’s nose was not out of joint after 
all. 

This reminds us of the story of the two rival 
shoemakers, who lived opposite one another, and 
always strove each 
to outdo the other 
in every branch of 
their trade. One 
day, one of the two 
painted over his door 
the highly appro¬ 
priate Latin motto, 
“Mens conscia rec¬ 
ti.” His neighbour 
gnashed his teeth, 
of course, and vowed 
to improve on the 
inscription. And 
next day, when 
cobbler No. 1 and 
the world awoke, 
they beheld painted 
in huge characters 
over the fellow’s 
shopfront the start¬ 
ling announcement, “ Mens and Womens con¬ 
scia recti.” 

It is the easiest thing possible (where the 
operator is not quite such a fool as this shoe¬ 
maker) to improve on another’s production. 
When some genius brings out a machine over 
the plans of which he has spent half an anxious 
lifetime, a dozen copyists will in a year have 
out a dozen “improved machines,” each of 
them better than the first one, and therefore 
each helping to ruin the inventor. He had all 
the labour and all the knowledge. All the 
others did was to add a few slight improve¬ 
ments, for which they get all the credit due to 
the man without whom they would not have 
had an idea. This is, alas ! very common, and 
cannot be avoided. 

You can’t make a law against one boy imitat¬ 




ing another, or even against his stepping into 
the credit due to you. 

It is as easy to be unoriginal as it is hard at 
times to be original. Everybody falls into the 
fault more or less. Why is it we can never find 
anything to begin a conversation with except 
the weather ? Somebody, I suppose, began on 
that topic once. Why is it we always wear the 
shaped coats that everybody else does ? Some¬ 
body must have astonished the world by setting 
the fashion in the first instance. 

There is a touch of envy in Ebenezer, I’m 
afraid ; but the kindest way of accounting for 
his annoying ways is to believe he is not clever. 
No more he is. If he were, he would at least 
see how ridiculous he sometimes makes himself. 
The original boys, on the other hand, are clever, 
and they are quick in their ideas, which Ebene¬ 
zer is not. The great thing in originality is to 
have your idea out before any one else. As 
long as it’s in your head and no one knows of it, 
you are no better off than the unoriginal many; 
but give your idea a shape and a name, and you 
are one of the original few. And the glory of 
being one of them is that you are sure to have 
one or two of Ebenezer’s sort at your tail ! 

Unoriginality is more a failing than a crime. 
Sometimes it may lead to actions which do real 
injury to another, but injury is rarely intended. 
It is stupidity more than anything else. But 
there is a point at which unoriginality may be¬ 
come a sin. Every boy has in him the power 
to say “Yes” or “No,” and he has also the 
conscience in him which tells him when he 
ought to say the one or the other. Now, when 
everyone is saying “Yes” to a thing about 
which your conscience demands that you shall 
say “No,” it becomes your positive duty for 
once in your life to be original and say it. 

After all, most of us are medium sort of fel¬ 
lows. We are not geniuses, and we trust we 

• are not dolts. The best thing we can do is to 

• look out that we don’t lose all our originality 
while knocking through this world. The more 
we can keep of it the more good we shall do ; 
and if we find we have enough of it to entitle 
us to some “followers,” let us see to it we turn 
them out, if anything, better fellows than they 
were when first they “jumped up behind.” 



A very Original Youth I 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 

PART II. 

CHAPTER I.—THE DARK CONTINENT. 

T he “ slave-trade” is an expression that 
ought never to have found its way into 
any human lan¬ 
guage. After be¬ 
ing long practised 
at a large profit by 
such European na¬ 
tions as had posses¬ 
sions beyond the 
seas, this abomin¬ 
able traffic has now 
for many years 
been ostensibly for¬ 
bidden; yet even 
in the enlighten¬ 
ment of this nine¬ 
teenth century it is 
still largely earned 
on, especially in 
Central Africa, in¬ 
asmuch as there 
are several States 
professedly Chris¬ 
tian whose signa¬ 
tures have never 
been affixed to the 
deed of abolition. 

Incredible as it 
should seem, this 
barter of human 
beings still exists, 
and for the due 
comprehension of 
the second part of 
Dick Sands’s story 
it must be borne in 
mind that for the 
purpose of supply¬ 
ing certain colonies 
with slaves, there 
continue to be pro¬ 
secuted such bar¬ 
barous “man¬ 
hunts” as threaten 
almost to lay waste 
an entire continent 
with blood, fire, 
and pillage. 

The nefarious 
traffic as far as 
regards negroes 
does iiot appear to 
have arisen until 
the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. The follow¬ 
ing are said to be 
the circumstances 
under which it had 
its origin. After 
being banished 
from Spain, ihe 
Mussulmans cross¬ 
ed the Straits of 
Gibraltar and took 
refuge upon the 
shores of Africa, 
but the Portuguese, 
who then occupied that portion ®f the 
coast, persecuted the fugitives with the 
utmost severity, and having captured 
them in large numbers, sent them as 
prisoners into Portugal. They were thus 
the first nucleus of any African slaves 
that entered Western Europe since the 
commencement of the Christian era. The 


l majority, however, of these Mussulmans , odious traffic had become permam i.tly 
were members of wealthy families, who : established; in principle it contained 
were prepared to pay almost any amount : nothing repugnant to the scmi-baibarous 
of money for their release; hut no ransom thought and custom then existing; all the 
was exorbitant enough to tempt the great States recognised 
Portuguese to surrender them; more 
precious than gold were the strong arms 
that should work the resources of their 
young and rising colonies. Thus baulked 
in their purpose of effecting a direct ran¬ 
som of their captured relatives, the Mussul¬ 
man families next submitted a proposition 



for exchanging them for a larger num¬ 
ber of African negroes, whom it would be 
quite easy to procure. The Portuguese, to 
whom the proposal was in every way 
advantageous, eagerly accepted the offer; 
and in this way the slave-trade was origi¬ 
nated in Europe. 

By the end of the sixteenth century this 


States recognised it as the most 
effectual means of colonising the islands of 
the New World, especially as slaves, of 
negro blood, well acclimatised to tropical 
heat, were able to survive where white men 
must have perished by thousands. The 
transport of slaves to the American colonies 
was consequently regularly effected, by 
vessels specially 
built for that pur¬ 
pose, and large 
depots for this 
branch of com¬ 
merce were estab¬ 
lished at various 
points of the Afri¬ 
can coast. The 
“goods” cost com¬ 
paratively little in 
production, and the 
profits were enor¬ 
mous. 

Yet, after all, 
however indispen¬ 
sable it might be 
to complete the 
foundation of the 
transatlantic colo¬ 
nies, there was no¬ 
thing to justify this 
shameful barter of 
human flesh and 
blood, and the 
voice of philan¬ 
thropy began to be 
heard in protesta¬ 
tion, calling upon 
all European go¬ 
vernments, in the 
name of mercy and 
common humanity, 
to decree the aboli¬ 
tion of the trade ah 
once. 

In 1751 the 
Quakers put them¬ 
selves at the head 
of the abolitionist 
movement in North 
America, that very 
land where, a hun¬ 
dred years later, 
the war of secession 
burst forth, in 
which the question 
of slavery bore the 
most conspicuous- 
part. Several of 
the Northern 
States, Virginia, 
Connecticut, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and 
Penns>lvania pro¬ 
hibited the trade, 
liberating the 
slaves, in spite of 
the cost, who had 
been imported into 
their territories. 

The campaign, 
thus commenced, 
was not limited to 
a few provinces of 
the New World; on this side of the Atlantic, 
too, the partisans of slavery were subject 
to a vigorous attack. England and France 
led the van, and energetically beat up* 
recruits to serve the righteous cause. “ Let 
lose our colonies rather than sacrifice* 
principles,” was the magnanimous: 
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Europe, and notwithstanding the vast 
politic4,1 and commercial interests involved 
rin the question, it did not go forth in vain. 
A living impulse had been communicated 
•to the liberation - movement. In 1807 
England formally prohibited the slave- 
trade in her colonies; France following 
her example in 1814. The two great 
nations then entered upon a treaty on the 
.subject, which was confirmed by Napoleon 
‘during the Hundred Days. 

Hitherto, however, the declaration was 
purely theoretical. Slave-ships continued 
to ply their illicit trade, discharging their 
living cargo at many a colonial port. It 
was evident that more resolute and practi¬ 
cal measures must be taken to repress the 
-enormity. Accordingly the United States 
in 1820, and Great Britain in 1824, declared 
"the slave-trade to be an act of piracy and 
its perpetrators to be punishable with 
death. France soon gave in her adherence 
do the new treaty, but the Southern States 
of America, and the Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese, not having signed the act of aboli¬ 
tion, continued the importation of slaves 
at a great profit, and this in defiance of the 
recognised reciprocal right of visitation to 
verify the flags of suspected ships. 

But although the slave-trade by these 
measures was in a considerable measure 
reduced, it continued to exist; new 
. slaves were not allowed, but the old 
ones did not recover their liberty. Eng¬ 
land was now the first to set a noble 
example. On the 14th of May, 1833, an 
Act of Parliament, by a munificent vote of 
millions of pounds, emancipated all the 
negroes in the British Colonies, and in 
August, 1838, 670,000 slaves were declared 
free men. Ten years later, in 1848, the 
French Republic liberated the slaves in her 
colonies to the number of 260,000, and in 
1859 the war which broke out between the 
Federals and Confederates in the United 
States finished the work of emancipation 
•by extending it to the whole of North 
America. 

Thus, three great Powers have accom¬ 
plished their task of humanity, and at the 
present time the slave-trade is carried on 
only for the advantage of the Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies, or to supply the 
requirements of the Turkish or Arab popu¬ 
lations of the East. Brazil, although she 
•has not emancipated her former slaves, 
does not receive any new, and all negro 
children are pronounced free-born. 

In contrast, however, to all this, it is 
not to be concealed that, in the interior of 
Africa, as the result of wars between chief¬ 
tains waged for the sole object of making 
captives, entire tribes are often reduced to 
slavery, and are carried off in caravans in 
two opposite directions, some westwards 
to the Portuguese colony of Angola, others 
eastwards to Mozambique. Of these’miser- 
;able. creatures, of whom a very small pro¬ 
portion ever reach their destination, some 
;are dispatched to Cuba or Madagascar, 
-others to the Arab or Turkish provinces of 
Asia, to Mecca or JMuscat. The French 
and English cruisers have practically very 
little power to control the iniquitous pro¬ 
ceedings, because the extent of coast to 
be watched is so large that a strict and 
adequate surveillance cannot be main¬ 
tained. 

The extent of the odious export is very 
considerable; no less than 24,000 slaves 
annually reach the coast, a number that 
hardly represents a tenth part of those 
who are massacred or otherwise perish by 
a deplorable end. After the frightful 
butcheries, the fields lie devastated, the 


smouldering villages are void of inhabit- j 
ants, the rivers reek with bleeding corpses, 1 
and wild beasts take undisputed possession 
of the soil. Livingstone, upon returning 
to a district, immediately after one of these 
ruthless raids, said that he could never 
have recognised it for the same that he had 
visited only a few months previously; and 
all other travellers, Grant, Speke, Burton, 
Cameron, Stanley, describe the wooded 
plateau of Central Africa as the principal 
theatre of the barbarous warfare between 
chief and chief. In the region of the great 
lakes, throughout the vast district which 
feeds the market of Zanzibar, in Bornu 
and Fezzan, farther south on the banks of 
the Nyassa and Zambesi, farther west in 
the districts of the Upper Zaire, tra¬ 
versed. by the intrepid Stanley, everywhere 
there is the recurrence of the same scenes 
of ruin, slaughter, and devastation. 

Ever and again the question seems to be 
forced upon the mind whether slavery is 
not to end in the entire annihilation of the 
negro race, so that, like the Australian 
tribes of South Holland, it mil become 
extinct. Who can doubt that the day must 
dawn which will herald the closing of the 
markets in the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies, a day when civilised nations shall 
no longer tolerate the perpetration of this 
barbarous wrong ? 

It is hardly too much to say that another 
year ought to witness the emancipation of 
every slave in the possession of Christian 
States. It seems only too likely that for 
years to come the Mussulman nations will 
continue to depopulate the continent of 
Africa ; to them is due the chief emigration 
of the natives, who, torn from their pro¬ 
vinces, are sent to the eastern coast in num¬ 
bers that exceed 40,000 annually. Long 
before the Egyptian expedition the natives 
of Sennaar were sold to the natives of Darfur 
and vice versa; and even Napoleon Buona¬ 
parte purchased a considerable number of 
negroes, whom he organised into regiments 
after the fashion of the mamelukcs. Alto¬ 
gether it may be affirmed, that although 
four-fifths of the present century have 
passed away, slave-traffic in Africa has been 
increased rather than diminished. 

The truth is that Islamism really nurtures 
the slave-trade. In Mussulman provinces, 
the black slave has taken the place of the 
white slave of former times ; dealers of the 
most questionable character bear their part 
in the execrable business, bringing a 
supplementary population to races which, 
unregenerated by their own labour, would 
otherwise diminish and ultimately disap¬ 
pear. 

As in the time of Buonaparte, these 
slaves often become soldiers ; on the Upper 
Niger, for instance, they still form half the 
army of certain chieftains, under circum¬ 
stances in which their lot is hardly, if at all, 
inferior to that of free men. Elsewhere, 
where the slave is not a soldier, he counts 
merely as current coin ; and in Bornu and 
even in Egypt, we are told by William 
Lejean, an. eye-witness, that officers and 
other functionaries have received their pay 
in this form. 

Such, then, appears to be the present 
actual condition of the slave-trade ; and it 
is stern justice that compels the additional 
statement that there are representatives 
of certain great European Powers who 
still favour the unholy traffic with an 
indulgent connivance, and whilst cruisers 
are watching the coast of the Atlantic 
and of the Indian Ocean, kidnapping goes 
on regularly in the interior, caravans 
pass along under the very eyes of certain 


officials, and massacres are perpetrated in 
which frequently ten negroes are sacrificed 
in the capture of a single slave. 

It was the knowledge, more or less com¬ 
plete of all this, that wrung from Dick 
Sands his bitter and heartrending cry, 

“ We are in Africa ! in the very haunt of 
slave-drivers! ” 

Too true it was that he found himself 
and Lis companions in a land fraught with 
such frightful peril. He could only tremble 
when he wondered on what part of the fatal 
continent the Pilgrim had stranded. Evi¬ 
dently it was at some point of the west 
coast, and he had every reason to fear that 
it was on the shores of Angola, the rendez¬ 
vous for all the caravans that journey in 
that portion of Africa. 

His conjecture was correct; he really 
was in the very country that a few years 
later and with gigantic effort was to be 
traversed by Cameron in the south and 
Stanley in the north. Of the vast territory 
with its three provinces, Congo, Angola, 
and Benguela, little was then known 
except the coast. It extends from the 
Zaire on the north to the Nourse on the 
south, and its chief towns are the ports of 
Benguela and of St. Paul de Loanda, the 
capital of the colony, which is a depen¬ 
dency of the kingdom of Portugal. The 
interior of the country had been almost 
entirely unexplored. Very few were the 
travellers who had cared to venture far 
inland, for an unhealthy climate, a hot, 
damp soil conducive to fever, a permanent 
warfare between the native tribes, some of 
which are cannibals, and the ill-feeling of 
the slave-dealers against any stranger who 
might endeavour to discover the secrets of 
their infamous craft, all combine to render 
the region one of the most hazardous in the 
whole of Equatorial Africa. 

It was in 1816 that Tuckey ascended the 
Congo as far as the Yellaba Falls, a dis¬ 
tance not exceeding 200 miles ; but the 
journey was too short to give an accurate 
idea of. the interior of the country, and, 
moreover, cost the lives of nearly all the 
officers and scientific men connected with 
the expedition. 

Thirty-seven years afterwards Dr. Liv¬ 
ingstone had advanced from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Upper Zambesi; thence, 
with a fearlessness hitherto unrivalled, he 
crossed the Coango, an affluent of the 
Congo, and after having traversed the con¬ 
tinent from the extreme south to the east, 
he reached St. Paul de Loanda on the 31st 
of May, 1854, the first explorer of the un¬ 
known portions of the great Portuguese 
colony. 

Eighteen years elapsed, and two other 
bold travellers crossed the entire continent 
from east to west, and after encountering 
unparalleled difficulties, emerged, the one 
to the south, the other to the north of 
Angola. 

The first of these was Yerney Lovett 
Cameron, a lieutenant in the British navy. 

In 1872, when serious doubts were enter- 
tamed as to the safety of the expedition 
sent out under Stanley to the relief of Liv¬ 
ingstone in the great lake district, Lieut. 
Cameron volunteered to go out in search of 
the noble missionary explorer. His offer 
was accepted, and accompanied by Dr. 
Dillon, Lieutenant Cecil Murphy, and 
Robert Moffat, a nephew of Livingstone, 
he started from Zanzibar. Having passed 
through Ugogo, he met Livingstone’s 
corpse, which was being borne to the 
eastern coast by his faithful followers. 
Unshaken in his resolve to make his way 
right across the continent, Cameron still 
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pushed onwards to the west. He passed 
through Unyanyembe and Uganda, and 
reached Kawele, where he secured all 
Livingstone’s papers. After exploring Lake 
'Tanganyika he crossed the mountains of 
Bambarre, and finding himself unable to 
■descend the course of the Lualaba, he tra¬ 
versed the provinces devastated and de¬ 
populated by war and the slave-trade, 
Kilemba, Urua, the sources of the Lo- 
inami, Ulanda, and Lovale, and having 
•crossed the Coanza, he sighted the Atlantic, 
•and reached the Port of St. Philip de 
Benguela, after a journey that had occu¬ 
pied three years and five months. Came¬ 
ron’s two companions, Dr. Dillon and 
Bobert Moffat, both succumbed to the 
hardships of the expedition. 

The intrepid Englishman was soon to be 
followed into the field by an American, Mr. 
Henry Moreland Stanley. It is univer¬ 
sally known how the undaunted correspon¬ 
dent of the “ Hew York Herald,” having 
been dispatched in search of Livingstone, 
found the veteran missionary at Ujiji, on 
the borders of Lake Tanganyika, on the 
31st of October, 1871. But what he had 
^undertaken in the cause of humanity 
Stanley longed to continue in the interests 
of science, his prime object being to make 
a thorough investigation of the Lualaba, of 
which, in his first expedition, he had only 
been able to get a partial and imperfect 
survey. Accordingly, whilst 
Cameron was still deep in the 
provinces of Central Africa, 

Stanley started from Baga- 
mayo in November, 1874. 

Twenty-one months later he 
quitted Ujiji, which had been 
decimated by smallpox, and 
in seventy-four days accom¬ 
plished the passage of the 
lake and reached Nyangwe, a 
great slave market previously 
visited both by Livingstone 
and Cameron. He was also 
present at some of the hor¬ 
rible razzias, perpetrated by 
the officers of the Sultan of 
-Zanzibar in the districts of 
the Marunzu andManyuema. 

In order to be in a position 
to descend the Lualaba to its 
very mouth, Stanley engaged 
at Nyangwe 140 porters and 
19 boats. Difficulties arose 
from the very outset, and not 
only had he to contend with 
the cannibals of Ugusu, but, 
in order to avoid many un- 
navigable cataracts, he had 
to convey his boats many 
miles by land. Near the equa¬ 
tor, just at the point where 
the Lualaba turns north- 
north-west, Stanley’s little 
•convoy was attacked by * a 
fleet of boats, manned by 
several hundred natives, 
whom, however, he succeeded 
in putting to flight. Nothing 
daunted, the resolute Ameri- 
•can pushed on to lat. 20 N. 
and ascertained, beyond room 
for doubt, that the Lualaba 
was really the Upper Zaire or 
Congo, and that by following 
its course he should come 
directly to the sea. 

Beset with many perils was 
the way. Stanley was in al¬ 
most daily collision with the 
various tribes upon the river- 
banks. On the 3rd of June, 


1877, he lost one of his companions, Frank 
Pocock, at the passage of the cataracts of 
Massassa, and on the 18th of July he was 
himself carried in his boat into the Mbelo 
Falls, and escaped by little short of a 
miracle. 

On the 6th of August the daring adven¬ 
turer arrived at the village of Ni San da, 
only four days from the sea. Two days 
later he received a supply of provisions 
that had been sent by two Emboma mer¬ 
chants to Banza M’buko, the little coast- 
town where, after a journey of two years 
and nine months, fraught with every kind 
of hardship and privation, he completed 
his transit of the mighty continent. His 
toil told—at least, temporarily—upon his 
years, but he bad the grand satisfaction of 
knowing that he had traced the whole 
course of the Lualaba, and had ascertained 
beyond reach of question that as the Nile 
is the great artery of the north, and the 
Zambesi of the east, so Africa possesses in 
the west a third great river, which in a 
course of no less than 2,900 miles, under 
the names of the Lualaba, Zaire, and 
Congo, unites the lake district with the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

In 1873, however, the date at which the 
Pilgrim foundered upon the coast, very 
little was known of the province of Angola, 
except that it was the scene of the western 
slave-trade, of which the markets of Bihe, 


Cassanga, and Kazunde were the chief 
centres. This was the country in which 
Dick Sands now found himself, a hundred 
miles from shore, in charge of a lady ex¬ 
hausted with fatigue and anxiety, a half- 
dying child, and a band of negroes who 
would be a most tempting bait to the slave- 
driver. 

His last illusion was completely dispelled. 
He had no longer the faintest hope that he 
was in America, that land where little was 
to be dreaded from either native, wild 
beast, or climate ; he could no more cherish 
the fond impression that he might be in 
the pleasant region between the Cordilleras 
and the coast, where villages are nume¬ 
rous and missions afford hospitable shelter 
to every traveller. Far, far away were those 
provinces of Bolivia and Peru, to which— 
unless a criminal hand had interposed—the 
Pilgrim would certainly have sped her way. 
No ; too truly this was the terrible province 
of Angola, and, worse than all, not the 
district near the coast, under the surveil¬ 
lance of the Portuguese authorities, but the 
interior of the country, traversed only by 
slave caravans, driven under the lash of 
the havildars. 

Limited, in one sense, was the know¬ 
ledge that Dick Sands possessed of this 
| land of horrors, but anyhow, his position 
' was truly appalling. 

(To be continued .) 



THE DEAF AND DUMB ALPHABET. 

We give this Alphabet (Double-hand) at the request of very many of our readers. 

Single-hand Alphabet on another occasion. 
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1 Jibboom guys 

2 Whiskers 

3 Slings of fore, main, and mizen yards 

4 Goosenecks, do. do. 

5 Stirrups and footrope3 

6 Fore yard 

7 ,, lifts 

8 ,, braces 

9 Lower fore-top-sail yard 

10 „ ,, braces 

11 Upper ,, yard 

12 „ „ lifts 

13 „ „ braces 

14 „ ,, halliards 

15 Lower fore-top-gsllant yard 

16 • „ „ braces 

17 Upper „ yard 


18 Upper fore-top-gallant lifts 

19 ,, ,, braces 

20 ,, ,, ha liards 

21 Royal yard 

22 „ lifts 

23 ,, braces 

24 „ lialliaids 

25 Main yard 

*26 ,, lifts 

27 ,, braces 

28 Lower main-top-sail yard 

29 „ „ braces 

30 Upper „ yard 

31 „ „ lifts 

32 ,, ,, braces 

33 ,, ,, halliards 

34 Lower main-top gallaut yard 


35 

Lower main-top-gallant braces 

36 

Upper 

„ 

yard 

37 


lifts 

38 


„ 

braces 

39 



halliards 

40 

Main royal yard 


41 


lifts 


42 


braces 


43 


halbards 


44 

Cross-jack yard 


45 


lifts 


46 


braces 


47 

Lower mizen-top-sail 

yard 

48 

99 


braces 

49 

Upper 

„ 

) ard 

50 


,, 

lifts 

51 

,, 

,, 

biaces 


52 Upper mizen-top-sail halliards 

53 Mizen top-gallant yard 

54 ,, lifts 

55 „ „ braces 

56 „ „ halliards 

57 Mizen royal yard 

58 ,, lif»s 

59 ,, braces 

GO ,, halliards 

01 Spanker boom 

G2 „ topping lift 

G3 ,, sheet 

G4 „ gaff 

G5 „ „ lift 

GG ,, vangs 

G7 Bumpkin 

68 S'gnal ha!liaul3 


CoiTCivponbence. 


Curling in the Highlands.—' “Loch Maree” writes 
in regard to our recent illustrated article on , 
curling, that, “as one who comes from the far off 
Highlands of Ross," he fancies curling is now far 
more general in the Highlands than many may be ! 
aware. He says, “ I have often seen forty or fifty | 
curlers from each of the counties of Ross and Inver¬ 
ness at a ‘ bonspiel,’ and these together might repre¬ 
sent twenty different clubs. I enclose an extract 
<rom a Scotch paper, showing that the Highlanders 
are not a whit behind their Lowland brothers.” The 
extract referred to by our correspondent reads 
as follows: “The annual grand match of the 
Royal Caledonian Curling Club— North v. South— 
took place on good ice at Cariebreck on Friday, 
and resulted in a narrow victory for the North—the 
scores being North, 2,830 ; South, 2,802.” 

Young Flamingo.— 1 . Take your usual food in mode¬ 
ration, but not in excess. 2. You can buy the skates 
in Liverpool. 3. Football will have its turn. 

A. H. H.—Washing with milk is sometimes resorted 
to, to prevent chalk drawings from rubbing off. 

L. H. G. —The best way to preserve your lead-pencil 
drawings and water-colour paintings would be to 
frame and glaze them. 

Charles A. Parry.— The selling price of a well-pre¬ 
served copper twopenny-piece of George ill. would 
be about 6d. A manual of all British copper coins, 
with their values, and another of silver coins, are 
published by J. Henry, 48, Devonshire Street, W .C. 

Simple Simon.— Your coin is a very interesting one. 
It is a shilling piece of George il, and the word 
“Lima” under the head denotes that it was made 
from silver captured from a Spanish galleon on its 
way from South America. It would be worth about 
two shillings, if in good condition. 

y. M. C. A.—We know of no popular manual of foreign 
coins. The “ Numismatist’’ is a journal devoted to 
the subject of old coins. 


T. R. II. A. —1. To get your stamps off your old book 
without defacing them, soak the back; then stick 
them on to the new book with paste. 2. The Lin¬ 
coln album at 8s. Gd. contains spaces for 6,000 stamps, 
and would suit your purpose. It is sold at 286, High 
Holborn. 

King Dick.—Y our square green stamp is a Spanish 
one. We really cannot undertake, though, to iden¬ 
tify the various stamps correspondents may possess. 

C. J. R.—It requires great practice to readily detect 
forged stamps, especially when postmarked ; but, 
as a general rule, they are not so well engraved as 
the genuine ones. 

Hugo TnE Strong.— The black penny English stamp is 
not at all rare, and can be bought now for a penny. 

William Rhodes.— In 1878, 5,314 books were pub¬ 
lished in the United Kingdom ; of these, 3,730 were 
wholly new, and 1,584 were new editions. The num¬ 
ber exceeded by 250 the total of the previous year. 
It is a little startling to find that no fewer than 879 
novels and other works of fiction -were published in 
the twelvemonth. 

S. D. F.—A silver penny of William the Conqueror, of 
the “Pax” type,can be bought at from 3s. Gd. to 5s.; 
some of the rarer types would be worth as much as 
two guineas. 

H. C.—Messrs. Lockwood, Stationers’ Hall Court, Lon¬ 
don, publish several books on “Steam.” Write for 
list. 

Mops NOEL.--1. Diluted sulphuric acid, mixed with a 
good many times its bulk of water, will form a kind 
of sympathetic ink. Write with a clean quill pen 
on the paper, and when the writing is held to the 
fire it will turn black, and remain so. 2. Linseed oil 
is a good application for a burn. 3. Straduarius is 
generally supposed to bear the palm as a violin- 
maker. He died about 1722. 

E. .T. K.—Delamotte’s “Primer of the Art of Illumina¬ 
tion” (Lockwood) might help you. 

Sucklethumbkins.—I t is an optical illusion. 

Yellow Dragon and Puck.— Read attentively the 
articles in our first volume, “My Courier Pigeons, 
and how I trained them.” 


E. H. C. (Ireland.)—you are quite right. It should, 
of course, read “ shorter,” as the context shows. 

Ut Prosim and Others.—" Captain Jack ” is published 
by Warne, London. 

Berty.—“ Live and let live” should be your mol to. 
If the costermongers do scale the pond on which you 
and your friends like to skate and slide, comfoit 
yourself by the reflection that a little additional 
money is put in pockets in which it is never too 
plentiful. 

Canine —Wash your retriever with a solution of 
Smith’s Disinfecting Cleansing Powder in warm 
water. Many dog-fanciers, however, prefer slieep- 
dip. 

Primus.— We gladly answer your questions, but you 
need not “ drink the health of the editor ” ! 1. The 
Rev. Simon Symonds, vicar of Bray, in Berkshire, 
twice a Papist and twice a Protestant—in the reigns 
of Henry vm., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, be¬ 
tween the years 1553 and 1558—is said by Fuller to 
be the original of the proverb, which was afterwards 
made into a song, referring to the political changes 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
authorship of the song is unknown. 2. The first. 
British steamboat was constructed in 1787 by Miller 
and Symington, and made a journey on the Forth 
and Clyde Canal. 3. The establishment of the British 
army in 1879-80 was—regular army, 184,495 ; militia, 
137,502 ; yeomanry, 14,010 ; and volunteers, 244,263. 
Total, 580,930. 

D. O. D. -See answer to “A. M. T.” in No. 48. 

R. R. M.—Dumb-bells should not exceed four pounds 
in weight, but it is preferable to commence with 
lighter ones, and increase the weight as the muscles 
of the arms and legs become stronger. 

J. W. P.—Gold is extracted from quartz by powerful 
crushing machinery. 


*** ALL the back numbers and parts of the Boy’s 
OWN Paper are still in print, and may be obtained 
by order of any bookseller, or from the office, at the 
published price (if to be sent by post phis the 
postage). The present volume commenced xoith A’o. 
38. Volume handsomely bound } may also be had „ 
price Gs. 
























































THE RED MAN'S REVENGE: 

A TALE OF THE RED RIVER FLOOD 
By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Lifeboat," “Post Haste," etc. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

W hile Tony was being received at the 
old home, as already related, and 
Michel Eollin and Winklemann were 
rescuing their mothers, and Ian Mac¬ 
donald was busy transplanting his father’s 
house, Mr. Samuel Eavenshaw was sitting 
disconsolate on the Little Mountain. 

Lest the reader should still harbour a 
false impression in regard to that eminence, 
we repeat that the Little Mountain was 



Petawanaquat and old Mr. Ravenshaw. 
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not a mountain ; it was not even a hill. It 
was merely a gentle elevation of the 
prairie, only recognisable as a height 
because of the surrounding flatness. 

Among the settlers encamped on this 
spot the children were the most prominent 
objects in the scone, because of their noise 
and* glee and mischievous rapidity of 
action. To them the great floods had been 
nothing but a .splendid holiday. Such 
camping out, such paddling in many 
waters, such games and romps round 
booths and tents, such chasing of cattle 
and pigs and poultry and other live stock, 
and, above all, such bonfires! It was a 
glorious time! ISTo lessons, no being 
looked after, no restraint of any kind. 
Oh ! it was such fun ! 

It was the sight of this juvenile glee 
that made Mr. Ravenshaw disconsolate. 
Seated in the opening of a tent he smoked 
his pipe and looked on at the riotous crew 
with a tear in each eye, and one, that had 
overflowed, at the point of his nose. The 
more these children laughed and shouted 
the more did the old gentleman feel in¬ 
clined to weep. There was one small boy— 
a half-breed, with piercing black eyes and 
curly hair, whose powers of mischief were 
so great that he was almost equal to the 
lost Tony. He did his mischief quietly, 
and, as it were,with restrained enthusiasm. 
For instance, this imp chanced to be pass¬ 
ing a group of Canadian buffalo-hunters 
seated round one of the camp fires enjoying 
a can of tea. One of them raised a 
pannikin to his lips. The imp was at his 
elbow like a flash of light; the elbow was 
tipped, by the merest accident, and half of 
the tea went over the hunter’s legs. The 
awful look of hypocritical self-condemna¬ 
tion put on by the imp was too much for j 
the hunter, who merely laughed, and told 
him to “ get along,” which he did with a 
yell of triumph. Old Mr. Ravenshaw felt 
a strong desire to embrace that boy on the 
spot, so vividly did he bring before his 
mind his beloved Tony ! 

Sometimes the older people in that mis¬ 
cellaneous camp emulated the children in 
riotous behaviour. Of course, in such an 
assemblage there were bad as well as good 
people, and some of the former, taking 
advantage of the unprotected state of 
things, went about the camp pilfering where 
opportunity offered. One of these was at 
last caught in the act, and the exasperated 
people at once proceeded to execute sum¬ 
mary justice. The thief was a big, strong, 
sulky-looking fellow. He was well known 
as an incorrigible idler, who much preferred 
to live on the labours of other men than to 
work. The captor was Baptiste Warder, 
the half-breed chief who had acted so con¬ 
spicuous a part in the buffalo hunt of the 
previous season. 

“ Let’s string him up,” cried JohuFlett, 
as Warder, grasping the thief’s collar, led 
him into the middle of the camp. 

But there were two objections to this 
proceeding. First, it was deemed too 
severe for the offence, and, second, there 
was not a tree or a post, or any convenient 
object, whereon to hang* him. 

“Roast him alive!” suggested David 
Mowat, but this also was laughed at as 
being disproportioned to the offence. 

“ Duck him ! ” cried Sam Hayes. 

This was hailed as a good proposal, 
though some were of opinion it was too 
gentle. However, it was agreed to, with 
this addition, that the culprit’s capote should 
be cut to pieces. In order to accomplish the 
latter part of the ceremony with more ease, 
one of the rm n removed the capote by the 


simple process of lipping the back up to the 
neck and slitting the sleeves with a scalping 
knife. The man here showed a disposition 
to resist and began to struggle, but a 
quiet squeeze from Warder convinced him 
that it w r as useless. He was then seized by 
four men, each of whom, grasping an arm 
or a leg, carried him down to the water’s 
edge. They passed Mr. Ravenshaw in the 
opening of his tent. He rose and followed 

them. 

“ Serves him right,” said the old gentle¬ 
man, on hearing who it was and what he 
had done. 

“Ay, he’s done worse than that,” said 
one of the men who carried him. “It’s 
only last Sunday that he stole a blanket 
out of old Renton’s tent, and that, too, when 
Mr. Cockran was holding service here ; 
but we’ll put a stop to such doings. How, 

then, heave together—one, two, three—” 

The four powerful men hurled the thief 

into the air with vigour. He went well up 
and out, came down with a sounding 
splash, and disappeared amid shouts of 
laughter. He rose instantly, and with 
much spluttering regained the shore, where 
he was suffered to depart in peace by the 
executioners of the law, who returned 
quietly to their tents. 

Mr. Ravenshaw was left alone, moral¬ 
ising on the depravity of human nature. 
The sun was setting in a flood of golden 
light, and tipping the calm waters of the 
flood with lines of liquid fire. Turning 
from the lovely scene with a sigh, the old 
trader was about to return to his tent 
when the sound of a voice arrested him. 
It came from a canoe which had shot sud¬ 
denly from a clump of half-submerged 
trees by which it had been hitherto con¬ 
cealed. 

As the canoe approached, Mr. Raven¬ 
shaw ascended a neighbouring mound to 
watch it. Soon it touched the shore, and 
three of its occupants landed—an Indian 
and two boys. A woman who occupied 
the bow held the frail bark steady. The 
Indian at once strode up towards the 
camp. In doing so he had to pass the 
mound where Mr. Ravenshaw was seated 
on a ledge of rock. He looked at the 
trader, and stopped. At the same moment 
the latter recognised Petawanaquat! 

If a mine had been sprung beneath his 
feet he could not have leaped up with 
greater celerity. Then he stood for a 
moment rooted to the spot as if trans¬ 
formed into stone—with mouth open and 
eyes glaring. 

To behold his enemy standing thus 
calmly before him, as if they had only 
parted yesterday and were on the best of 
terms, with no expression on his bronzed 
visage save that of grave solemnity, was 
almost too much for him ! He grasped con¬ 
vulsively the heavy stick which he usually 
carried. The thought of the foul wrong 
done him by the red man rushed into his 
memory with overwhelming force. It did 
not occur to him to remember his own evil 
conduct! With a roar of rage worthy of 
a buffalo bull he rushed towards him. The 
red man stood firm. What the result would 
have been if they had met no one can tell, 
for at that moment an Indian boy ran for¬ 
ward and planted himself right in front of 
the angry man. 

“ Father! ” 

Mr. Ravenshaw dropped his cudgel and 
his jaw and stood aghast! The painted 
face was that of a savage, but the voice 
was the voice of Tony ! 

The old man shut his mouth and opened 
his arms. Tony sprang into them with a 


wild cheer that ended in a burst of joyful 
tears! 

The way in which that boy hugged his 
sire and painted his face all over by rub¬ 
bing his own against it was a sight worth 
seeing. 

It had been a concerted plan between 
Tony and Victor that the latter was to keep 
a little in the background vdiile the former 
should advance and perplex his father a 
little before making himself known, but 
Tony had overestimated his powers of 
restraint. His heart was too large for so 
trifling a part. He acted up to the prompt¬ 
ings of nature, as we have seen, and 
absolutely howled with joy. 

“Don’t choke him, Tony,” remon¬ 
strated Victor; “mind, you are stronger 
than you used to be.” 

“ Ha ! Choke me ? ” gasped Mr. Raven¬ 
shaw ; “ try it, my boy ; just try it! ” 
Tony did try it. But we must not pro¬ 
long this scene. It is enough to say that 
when Tony had had his face washed and 
stood forth his old self in all respects— 
except that he looked two or three sizes 
larger, more sunburnt, and more manly—- 
his father quietly betook himself to his 
tent and remained there for a time in soli¬ 
tude. 

Thereafter he came out, and, assuming 
a free-and-easy, off-hand look of compo¬ 
sure, which was clearly hypocritical, or¬ 
dered tea. This was soon got ready, and 
the joyful party seated themselves round 
the camp fire, which now sent its ruddy 
blaze and towering column of sparks into 
the darkening sky. 

Victor was not long in running over the 
chief outlines of their long chase, and 
also explained the motives of the red man 
— as far as he understood them—in bring¬ 
ing Tony back. 

“ Well, Vic,” said Mr. Ravenshaw', with 
a puzzled look, “it’s a strange way of 
taking his revenge of me. But after all, 
when I look at him there, sucking away 
at his calumet with that pleased, grave 
face, I can’t help tliinkin’ that you and I, 
Christians though we call ourselves, have 
something to learn from the savage. I’ve 
been mistaken, Vic, in my opinion of Peta¬ 
wanaquat. Anyhow, his notion of revenge 
is better than mine. It must be pleasanter 
to him now to have made us all so happy 
than if he had kept Tony altogether or 
put a bullet through me. It’s a clever 
dodge, too, for the rascal has laid me under 
an obligation which I can never repay— 
made me his debtor for life, in fact. It’s 
perplexing, Vic; very much so, but satis¬ 
factory at the same jfcime.” 

There were still more perplexing things 
in store for old Samuel Ravenshaw that 
night. 

“But vdiy did you not bring Ian Mac¬ 
donald along with you, Vic?” he asked. 
“ I expect his father here this evening 
from Fort Garry, where he went in the 
morning for some pemmican.” 

Before Victor had time to reply, Tan 
himself stepped out of the surrounding 
darkness. Just previous to this the party 
had been joined by Herr Winklemann and 
Michel Rollin, who, after seeing ttn-ii 
respective mothers made as comfortable as 
possible in the circumstances, had been 
going about the camp chatting with their 
numerous friends. Louis Lambert had 
also joined the circle, and Peegwisli stood 
modestly in the background. 

“ Come along, Ian, we were just talking 
of you,” said Mr. Ravenshaw, heartily, as 
he rose and extended his hand, for" the 
disagreeables of his last meeting with the 











young man had been obliterated by the 
• subsequent kindness of Ian in going off to 
aid in the search for Tony. 

Ian returned the grasp with good will, 
but he soon destroyed the good under¬ 
standing by deliberately, and it seemed 
unwisely, referring to the two points 
which still rankled in the old man’s breast. 

“Tut, man,” said Mr. Eavenshaw, a 
little testily, “ why drag in the subjects of 
the knoll and my Elsie to-night, of all 
nights in the year ? ” 

“Because I cannot avoid it,” said Ian. 
“ Events have occurred to-day which com¬ 
pel me to speak of them—of the knoll, 
at least.” 

“Oh, for the matter of that,” inter¬ 
rupted the old gentleman, angrily, “ you 
may speak of Elsie too, and the old woman, 
and Cora, and all the household to boot, 
for all that I care.” 

“ I come here to claim a right,” went on 
Ian, in a calm voice. “It is well known 
that Samuel Eavenshaw is a man of his 
word; that what he promises he is sure to 
perform; that he never draws back from 
an agreement.” 

This speech took Mr. Eavenshaw by 
surprise. He looked round until his eyes 
rested on Tony. Then he said, in a slightly 
sarcastic tone, 

“What you say is true. Even Tony 
knows that.” 

“ Tonyq'uat knows that what Ian says 
of his white father is true,” said the boy. 

At the name Tonyquat, which was the 
only word of the sentence he understood, 
Petawanaquat cast a look of affection on 
Tony, while his father and the others burst 
into a laugh at the child’s sententious 
gravity. But Tony maintained his Indian 
air, and gazed solemnly at the fire. 

“ Well, go on, Ian,” said the old gentle¬ 
man, in somewhat better humour. 

“ You remember our last meeting in the 
smoking-box on the knoll?” continued 
-Lan. 

“ Too well,” said the other, shortly. 

“ Part of what' you said was in the fol¬ 
lowing words : ‘ Mark what I say ! I will 
sell this knoll to your father and give my 
daughter to you when you take that house 
and, with your own unaided hands, place 
it on the top of this knoll! ’ ” 

“ Well, you have a good memory, Ian. 
These are the words I used when I wished 
to convince you of the impossibility of 
your obtaining what you wanted,” said Mr. 
Eavenshaw, with the determined air of a 
man who is resolved not to be turned from 
his purpose. 

“ What you wanted to convince me of,” 
rejoined Ian, “ has nothing to do with the 
question. It is what you said that I have 
to do with.” 

Again the irascible fur-trader’s temper 
gave way as he said, 

“ Well, what I said I have said, and 
what I said I’ll stick to.” 

“ Just so,” returned Ian, with a peculiar 
smile, “and, knowing this, I have come 
here to claim the knoll for my father and 
Elsie for myself.” 

This was such a glaring absurdity in the 
old gentleman’s eyes that he uttered a short 
contemptuous laugh. At that moment 
Angus Macdonald appeared upon the scene. 
His look of amazement at beholding his 
son may be imagined. Angus was not, 
however, demonstrative. He only stepped 
across the fire and gave Ian a crushing 
squeeze of the hand. 

“ It iss fery glad to see you I am, my 
poy, but it is taken py surprise I am, what- 
tvei\ An’ ho! (as his eyes fell on Tony) 
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it iss the child you hef found. Well, it iss 
a happy father you will p>e this night, Mr. 
Euvnshaw. I wish you choy. Don’t let 
me stop you, whatever. It wass something 
interesting you would pe telling these 
chentlemen when I came up.” 

“ I was just going to tell them, father,” 
said Ian, resting a hand on his sire’s 
shoulder, “ that I have come straight from 
Willow Creek with the news that this day 
I have, with my own unaided hands (he 
cast a sidelong glance at the old gentle¬ 
man), transported your house to Mr. 
Eavenshaw’s knoll, and have asked Elsie 
Eavenshaw to be my wife and been ac¬ 
cepted.” 

“ Moreover,” continued Ian, in a calm, 
steady tone, “ my father’s biggest bam has, 
without any assistance from any one, 
stranded itself on Mr. Eavenshaw’s lawn! ” 
“ Pless me, Ian, iss it jokin’ ye are ? ” 
“Ho, father. It’s in earnest I am.” 
Good reader, the aspect of the party— 
especially of old Eavenshaw and Angus— 
on hearing these announcements is beyond 
our powers of description; we therefore 
prefer to leave it to your own vivid imagi¬ 
nation ! 

(To be continued.) 


Chemical flints entente. 

Alum Baskets. 

btain a very 
small wire bas¬ 
ket, wind lamp 
cotton round 
every part, and 
fill it with clinkers 
from a stove. Sus¬ 
pend this in a solu¬ 
tion of alum mixed 
in the proportion of 
one pound to a quart 
of water, in which it 
has boiled until dis¬ 
solved. Do not let 
the basket touch the 
sides of the pan or 
become exposed to the air. It should re¬ 
main immersed and quite still for twenty- 
four hours ; when taken out at the end of 
that time and dried in a slow oven it will be 
found beautifully crystallised. The best way to 
preserve it is to place the basket beneath a glass 
shade, and let a saucer containing water be also 
put there to keep the atmosphere moist and pre¬ 
vent the crystals becoming too dry. Any other 
object besides a basket will, of course, serve 
equally well, and different hues may he given to 
the crystals by adding powdered turmeric to the 
hot solution to obtain a yellow, litmus for a red, 
logwood for purple, and common writing-ink 
for black. If sulphate of copper be used instead 
of alum the crystals will be blue. 

Very beautiful variegated crystals are obtain¬ 
able by taking a half-ounce each of the sul¬ 
phate of iron (green vitriol), zinc (white vitriol), 
magnesia, alum, soda, and potash. Dissolve 
these separately and afterwards pour them toge¬ 
ther. How let them rest, and when the water 
has evaporated and the crystals are dry they are, 
like Joseph’s coat, of many colours. These, 
however, are apt to “fly,” or fade. 

Silver Crystallisation, 

Spread over a sheet of glass a few drops of 
nitrate of silver, diluted with twice the quantity 
of distilled water. Place upon the glass, and in 
contact with the fluid, a copper wire bent to any 
fanciful design, and let this remain undisturbed 
in a horizontal position. In a few hours a 
crystallisation of metallic silver will appear upon 
the glass and spread until the fluid is decom¬ 
posed. Another experiment may be made by 
putting ten drops of the solution of nitrate of 
silver into a wineglass of distilled water. A slip 
of copper immersed in this will speedily have 
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the silver precipitated upon it in a brilliant 
metallic form. 

Star-like Crystals. 

To three ounces of diluted nitric acid in a glass 
bottle add, gradually, two ounces of small 
pieces of bismuth. Nitrate of bismuth will thus 
be formed, and the solution should be treated to 
a gentle heat to produce the crystallisations, 
which are very perfect. 

Crystallised Tin. 

Mix half an ounce of nitric acid, two of water, 
and six drachms of muriatic acid. Pour this over 
a hot tin plate, and feathery*, crystalline forms 
will spread over the surface. 

Ornamental tin boxes (moiree motallique) are 
thus embellished. 

Camphor Crystallised. 

Dissolve camphor in moderately heated spirits- 
of-wine. When the spirit will not dissolve moro 
pour the solution into a cold glass, and it will 
immediately appear in beautiful tree-like 
forms. 

The Spectral Lamp. 

Mix common salt with spirits-of-wine in a 
metallic cup, and set it over a spirit-lamp. 
When the cup js heated, and the spirit ignited, 
it will burn with a strong yellow flame, which 
can be made more or less jaundiced by tlio 
greater or smaller quantity of salt added. All 
other lights being extinguished this will give to 
everything a ghastly hue, changing the colours 
of dresses in a remarkable manner, and giving 
to the rosy cheek of health the cadaverous 
appearance of death. 

If salt of strontian he used instead of com¬ 
mon salt, a red light is produced. 

A Magic Lantern. 

This is a lamp without flame , constructed by 
Mr. Ellis. A spiral coil of platinum wire, one- 
hundredth part of an inch in diameter, is ar¬ 
ranged about a spirit-lamp so that part touches tlio 
wick and part remains above it. Light the 
lamp, and when it has burned for a few minutes 
put it out, as the wire will then have ignited 
and continue burning so long as any spirit re¬ 
mains. A little strong Eau de Cologne added 
gives an agreeable perfume. 

A toy, called the Philosophical Incense Lamp y 
was once—and may he still—sold. It had a 
platinum hall in the wick, and when that wad 
red-liot, it burned as long as there was material 
to consume. 

Etching on Glass. 

Cover the glass you intend to use with hard 
engraver’s varnish, called etching-ground, or 
even beeswax will answer for an experiment. 
When this is dry make your drawing with a 
needle, taking care that every line or dot is 
carried down to the surface of the glass. 

Now take one ounce, or more, of powdered 
fluor (Derbyshire) spar and mix it with common 
sulphuric acid into a liquid paste on a leaden 
basin—sheet lead, turned up at the edges to 
form a rim, will do. Heat the mixture, and 
dense white fumes will be emitted. The glass 
must now be placed over the leaden basin, etching 
side downwards, and the volatilised fluoric-acid 
gas will speedily corrode, or eat away, those 
parts of the glass unprotected by the varnish, 
or wax. Some ten minutes’ “exposure” will 
usually suffice. Let the fumes escape up a 
chimney. The varnish or wax may be removed 
from the glass by oil of turpentine. 

Charcoal from Sugar. 

To a quarter of a pound of white sugar add a 
little boiling water. Now add plenty of oil of 
vitriol, which will turn the sugar black. It will 
then boil spontaneously, bubbling and emitting 
volumes of steam until the acid is absorbed and 
a mass of charcoal remains. 

A Pyramid of Alum. 

Place a piece of alum in water, and as it dissolves 
it will assume a pyramidal form. This euiious 
phenomenon is due to the fact that at first the 
alum melts quickly, hut as it becomes united 
with the water the solvent power Cf the latter 
diminishes. 

Near the end of the experiment you may 
notice the alum covered with geometrical figures, 
in relief. 
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A PAPER-CHASE IN JAPAN. 

in.n our last volume 
the right royal 
boys’ game or 
sport of Paper 
Chase, or Hare 
and Hounds, was 
fully described by 
a writer able to 
speak with au¬ 
thority on the 
subject, both as 
to rules and ac¬ 
cessories. His 
articles will be 
found in Nos. 7 
and 8, and as 
they may still be obtained we strongly advise 
any of our readers who may not have seen 
them, and may feel a special interest in the 
game, to obtain them forthwith. 

Then, too, the “ Old Boy ” who wrote so 
glowingly about the invincible Parkhurst and 
its prowess at football, cricket, and boating, 
graphically described in No. 11 a memo¬ 
rable paper-chase in which he once took a 
prominent part. Of course he won ! 




6 . rToacisivie Refreshment 


I. Start of the “Hares.” 

Since then we have, from time to time, had 
to settle correspon¬ 
dents’ difficulties . in 
regard to the techni¬ 
calities of the game, 
and the numbers of 
letters received prove 
how firmly the old- 
fashioned sport holds 
its own in the teeth 
of all rivals. We 
thought, therefore, 
our readers might 
like to have particu¬ 
lars of the game as 
played in quarters 
i where one might 
! hardly expect to find 
| it exciting so much 
interest. 

In no way does the 
English character as¬ 
sert itself more than 
in matters pertaining 
to sport, and it is to 
be doubted if outside 
England there is to be 

found a more athletically in¬ 
clined community than that 
of Yokohama, Japan. When 
the keen winter winds have 
put a stop to the rowing, 
swimming, and cricket of 
summer and autumn, English 
Yokohama has recourse to 
football, and paper-chasing, 
horse and foot, and these 
sports are pursued with un- 
llagging vigour till the blue 
skies and hot sun once more 
herald the approach of sum¬ 
mer. 

Foot paper-chasing in 
Japan requires no small 
amount of pluck and en¬ 
durance, inasmuch as the 
country surrounding is one 


jumbled mass of hills, intersected by 
fields of “paddy” or heavy earth, 
ditches, broad, deep, and highly unsa¬ 
voury, and stretches of land which 
have been recently cleared of bam¬ 
boos, the sharp stalks of which pene¬ 
trate the thickest boots, and, contain¬ 
ing poisonous juices, make very nasty 
wounds. 

The “hares” are generally chosen 
from amongst the sturdiest runners, 
and those best acquainted with the* 
country. Ten minutes’ “grace” is- 
allowed them, on the expiration of 
which the “hounds” follow. The 
best “hares” are those which are most 
ingenious in devising expedients for 
baffling the “hounds ; ” hence wooden 
bridges are treacherously half-broken 
through, lines of paper are laid which 
only lead the “ hound ” astray, gullies 
and pitfalls are artfully covered by 
layers of brushwood, and the eyes of the 
“hound” must ever be on the watch 
for stratagem or device. Sometimes,, 
too, the natives carefully pick up every 
bit of paper dropped, and runs are 
thus brought to an unsatisfactory ter¬ 
mination, but as a rule the rustics are- 
well inclined, and view the tramp¬ 
ling of crops—which is avoided as much 
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as possible—and the crashing of hedges with 
stoical good-humour and indifference. Our 
engravings (Figs. 1—4) will tell all the rest. 


THE MARLBOROUGH. 

H. M. S. Marlborough (131 guns), nearly the 
last of the monster three-deckers afloat, was. 
launched (after a little mishap on the slipways), 
some twenty-three years ago last August by her 
Majesty the Queen amidst the cheers of thou¬ 
sands of excursionists from all parts of the 
kingdom. She has seen very little service, 
having been commissioned but twice, the last 
time in the Mediterranean being in 1863 ; she 
then returned home, almost an obsolete vessel, 
and lies within a few hundred yards from her- 
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cradle, moored 
alongside the 
wharf of the 
large new basin 
in the Ports¬ 
mouth Dock¬ 
yard Extension 
Works, and con¬ 
nected with the 
.shore by chain 
cables, as well as 
by fresh - water 
-pipes and gas 
mains. On Jan. 
1st of last year 
the Marlborough 
was opened as a 
school for naval 
-engineer students 
under the new 
system of train¬ 
ing. The accom- 



4. The Big Water Jump. 


modation is for 
100. The upper 
deck is used as a 
gymnasium, and 
the lower ones 
for instruction and 
sleeping apart¬ 
ments, while the 
hold belotf, now 
divested of en 7 

gines, etc., leav- 
iug nothing but 
the bare sides, 
uprights, and 
partitions, is con¬ 
verted into a 

bowling' alley. 
In fact, nothing 
remains of the 

good old ship 
but the mere 
wooden shell. 


A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 

By a late Naval Officer, 
vi. —second-class boys—( continued ). 

o far we hope we 
have succeeded 
in making these 
papers both .in¬ 
teresting and 
useful to our 
readers, and we 
now take up the 
subject where 
the exigencies of space 
compelled us to break 
off last week. 

A boy’s life in the 
training-ship is gene¬ 
rally a happy one. The 
lads have plenty to eat 
and not too much work, 
while great attention is 
paid to cleanliness and sanitary precautions. 

The boys sleep in hammocks, rise early, 


and lash up hammocks, carrying them up 
on deck and stowing them in the nettings. 
Then follow a good wash, inspection, and break¬ 
fast. 

After this commence the duties of the day ; 
some learn rowing, others knotting and splicing, 
or rigging, and others the three It’s, “ Reading, 
•’Riting, and ’Rithmetic.” Dinner is served at 
noon. Then comes an hour of relaxation, and 
then work again up to four. After this they 
sometimes go on shore, and sometimes amuse 
themselves on board until about six, when the last 
meal of the day occurs, tea and supper com¬ 
bined. 

Eight o’clock sees them to their hammocks 
once more. 

As is usually the case when any large number 
of boys are congregated together, there is a cer¬ 
tain amount of bulging here and there. This 
is, . however, discountenanced and punished 
whenever discovered. 

In former days it was considered that a little 
bullying made a boy hardy, or, as the phrase 
went, “ made a man of him ; ” but the autho¬ 


rities have changed their opinions. The following 
little incident had something to do, we believe, 
in bringing this about. It was many years ago 
that it occurred, but having special facilities for 
picking up all the particulars of the case, we 
made a note of the matter at the time it hap¬ 
pened. 

Her Majesty’s ship Cockchafer was lying at 
anchor at Spithead ; the band was playing on 
the quarter-deck, and the after part of the deck 
was gay with flags, officers’ uniforms, and last, 
but not least, fair ladies in brilliant costumes. 

The officers had given a lunch on board that 
day, but it is not there we wish to introduce the 
reader. 

Come forward with us, down this ladder on to 
the main deck, down again on to the lower deck, 
down once more, and we are on the orlop deck, 
j below the surface of the water. 

In a cot, slung from the beams, lies a man, 
i whose pale and worn face is illuminated by the 
! light of a tallow candle in a lantern. By his 
I side is a youth of about fourteen, to whom he 
I is speaking. 




H.M.S. Marlborough, the Training College for Naval Engineer Students. (Seep. 38£.) 
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“ Then you will go to sea, George ? ” 

“Yes, father,” replied the boy; “nothing 
can prevent me.” 

“Remember, boy, I am dying now, all be¬ 
cause I would go to sea in spite of my parents’ 
advice.” 

“ 1 mean to be a sailor, father,” answered the 
boy, determinedly, and apparently quite careless 
of his father’s wishes. 

“ Look at my back, George, and think of 
what may happen to you,” cried the dying man, 
partially turning “over and exposing his back, 
which was one raw, festering mass, with little 
bits of skin hanging here and there. 

“That wasn’t your fault,” replied the boy, 
sullenly. “ But it don’t matter a bit, father, 
whatever you say, I’m going to be a sailor.” 

“ I’m sorry for it,” answered the man, with a 
sigh; “but if you will yon will, and that is 
done with ; now’ to the second matter I wanted 
to see you about. 

“You said just now that the state I am in 
was not my fault. I have told you why, once 
before, but to impress it upon you I will tell 
you again. 

“ Before I joined the ship the smartest man 
aboard was Will Watson—remember that name, 
my son—but when I joined he had to take 
second place, l ie felt hurt, then grieved, then 
envious, and at length allowed his feelings to 
master him to such an extent that one evening 
■when I had been praised for something by the 
captain he quarrelled with me, and determined 
to be revenged. 

“He kept his word. He formed a compact 
with a corporal aboard, a man of bad character, 
who ought never to have been in the police, and 
between them they brought me to this. 

“The)'’ united tlieir opportunity, and then 
when it came, and appearances were against me, 
accused me of theft. 

“Watson lied, and perjured himself again 
and again. There was only my word against 
the two of them, and I was disbelieved, pro¬ 
nounced guilty, and sentenced to four dozen 
lashes at the gangway. 

“ l took them without a cry or a sob, but it 
has killed me, and Watson is the cause. If, in 
your passage through life, you meet him or his 
child, never forget how your father died, and, 
above all things, revenge me ! Promise me this, 
George.” 

The boy, with a frown on his brow, took his 
father’s hand and replied, 

•. “I promise, father, I will never forgive them. 
;I swear it.” 

The strains of music from the far-off band 
'drifted, down, and, while “Auld Lang Syne” 
was being played on deck, the boy took liis 
impious oatli. 

Warner may have been innocent of the parti¬ 
cular crime with which he was charged, but he 
must have been a man of bad principles thus to 
dare, when dying, to prompt his son to wrong 
doing and revenge. 

A week later, George Warner, now an orphan 
(for his father expired the following day without 
having relonted in regard to the cruel promise 
lie had wickedly exacted from his already 
sufficiently unscrupulous boy), applied for ad¬ 
mission into the service. He passed the doctor 
and was sont aboard a certain training-ship, 
whose name we conceal with asterisks. 

The * * was then lying off a celebrated 

watering-}dace, and contained above five hundred 
boys. When George had been about six months 
on board, a boy was drafted into her named 
William Watson. He was a delicate blue-eyed 
boy, and with very little trouble George succeeded 
in gaining his friendship. 

Then by degrees lie obtained his history. His 
father hail been a seaman in the Cockchafer, but 
had lately died, leaving him in the charge of an 
uncle who had sent him, against his own in¬ 
clinations, to sea. 

Who can describe George Warner’s exultation 
on learning this! Here was his victim ready to 
hand without any searching, and it was not 
long before lie commenced a systematic course of 
persecution. But lie managed everything so 
cleverly, that he made it appear to the unfor¬ 
tunate victim that he was acting all the time as 


his friend. Such a truly devilish spirit, espe- | 
cially iu one so young, is almost incredible, and j 
sadly shows what evil passions, once en¬ 
couraged, may grow to. 

When Willie’s hammock was cut down by the 
head, and he was stunned by coming in contact 
witli the edge of a box that had been left “ acci¬ 
dentally ” underneath, Warner was the boy that 
assisted him, and brought him round to con¬ 
sciousness once more. Warner was the ‘ 4 friend ” 
who informed Willie how nice the bathing was 
olf the beach, when lie knew all the time that it 
was not permitted, and excused himself from 
going in because lie had a cold. And when 
Willie was under punishment for this, Warner 
persuaded him to slip up on deck and jump into 
the boat among the boys who were going ashore, 
and then took the earliest opportunity of letting 
the master-at-arms know of the fact. 

Warner was the only boy that little Willie 
took into his confidence, about his having a 
Bible and reading it, and that he said his prayers 
every night and morning ; but within a couple 
of hours every fellow on hoard knew about it, 
and Willie was teased nearly out of his life in 
consequence. Practical jokes without number 
were performed upon the blue-eyed youngster, 
all of which might have been traced back to 
George Warner. 

But little Willie took everything so quietly, 
and was naturally so inoffensive, that, in spite 
of Warner’s endeavours, he was gradually be¬ 
coming a favourite. It was necessary some¬ 
thing should be done, and. Warner soon formed 
liis plans. 

One afternoon the first lieutenant missed his 
gold snuff-box. He knew that he had it at four . 
o’clock in his cabin when he went on deck, and 
at five, when he returned below, it liad gone. 
The ship was searched, and the boys’ bags 
turned out, and ultimately it was discovered in 
Willie’s bag ! 

The poor little fellow was horror-stricken ; lie 
cried, and denied all knowledge of the affair, 
and when ho was brought up before the captain, 
he called George Warner as a witness. 

“Warner can prove, sir,” said he, “that 
from three until live I was employed in the 
second cutter, and was never aboard the ship.” 

Warner looked very grave, and was silent. 

“What have you to say, Warner ? ” inquired 
the captain. 

Very reluctantly, and bringing out his words 
slowly, Warner replied, 

“Well, sir, it’s true that Watson ought to 
have been in the cutter from three to five, but 
—I don’t like to say it—however, I suppose I 
must speak the truth—he did come aboard for 
about ten* minutes, and I remember him saying 
that he was going down to the first lieutenant 
about something.” 

That was quite sufficient, and little Willie 
was sentenced to be birched. 

This regularly broke his heart, for lie knew he 
was innocent; and the shame of being publicly 
punished before the whole ship was too much. 
From what transpired afterwards, there was no 
doubt whatever but that George stole the box, 
and placed it in Willie’s bag. 

After his punishment Willie began to get ill ; 
lie grew sickly and weak, but still tried to keep 
up to his work. The worse he grew, the stronger 
became Warner’s animosity, and at length liis 
grand opportunity arrived. 

Willie and he were sent away with a number 
of others in a brig for a six weeks’ cruise. 

Willie, like many another youngster, was at 
first very nervous up aloft when the brig was 
rolling, with nothing underneath but the hun- 
gry-looking green waves, and when reefing top¬ 
sails paid more attention to holding on than to 
taking in the sail, while as for going out to the 
yardarm—that is, the part of the yard farthest 
away from the mast—he would rather have un¬ 
dergone another birching. 

. Warner noticed this and chuckled. He waited 
his time, until one day it was blowing rather 
hard, and the brig was pitching and rolling in a 
very lively manner. 

They were ordered up aloft to take in two 
reefs in the topsails. Warner had made it all 
light with the other fellows on the yard, and by 


common consent Willie was allowed to get on . 
to the yard first. Then Warner came next to 
him and began pushing him out. 

“ Don’t, George,” cried Willie. “ I can’t go 
out to the yardarm.” 

“ I can’t help it,” said' George. “ The other 
fellows are pushing me out.” 

“But, George, you can cross over me and 
take the earing,” pleaded Willie. “ I am sure 
I can never do it; I shall fall overboard.” 

“Nonsense, don’t be afraid,” replied George, 
in a scoffing voice. “You are not funking, 
surely ? ” 

“I’m not funking,” answered the little fel¬ 
low. “But I know I can’t manage the yard¬ 
arm ; I’m not strong enough.” 

However, George continued to push him out 
until he arrived at the extremity of the 
yard. 

The brig was rolling terribly, and every time 
the yardarm went down it seemed as though it 
were going to plunge into the water. 

Willie held on tightly ; his face was pale, and 
there was no doubt he w r as very much fright¬ 
ened. 

An order was given from the deck, “Haul 
out the weather earing! ” 

Willie could not move ; he had quite enough, 
to do to hold on. The order was repeated in an 
angry tone, and the poor boy moved one hand 
towards the rope. 

George, who was watching his prey like a 
young tiger, took this opportunity, and giving 
him a push with all his strength, exclaimed, 
“ Why don’t you haul out the earing, Wat¬ 
son ? ” 

The force of the push was so great that Willie 
tumbled light off the yard. As he fell, however, 
he caught hold of the foot-rope witli one hand, 
crying out, “Help me, George !” 

Warner bent down towards him, and catch¬ 
ing hold of his wrist, said, “ Watson, your 
father killed mine ; this is my revenge.” And 
as he spoke he let go of the unhappy boy, who 
fell into the water alongside. 

Warner was just turning round, when, to liis 
surprise, he discovered a boy close by his side, 
who exclaimed, “ I heard what you said to 
Willie.” 

This was too much for him, and, under the 
influence of fear, he let go his hold and fell. 

At this moment the brig chanced to be rolling 
in the opposite direction, and George Warner was 
dashed against the edge of the channels, and liis 
brains were knocked out. 

Poor little Willie floated away astern, and 
before tlie brig could be rounded to had disap¬ 
peared. 

It is altogether a sad and painful story, and 
we should not have referred to it here, except as 
giving a terrible warning to boys ogainst ever 
harbouring revengeful feelings. To some lads 
of strong passions and imperfect training it may 
not always be easy to overcome the temptation, 
hut Christ in His life and death has supplied a 
remedy that cannot fail. 

The matter was hushed up, and there were 
not many who knew the nvliole bearings of the 
case, but Warner having been the coxswain of 
my boat for some time, I made it my business 
to investigate the matter, and discovered as nearly 
as possible the facts I have laid before the 
reader. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME OF OUR FELLOWS: 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. Millington, 

Author of “Under a Cloud,” “Boy and Man,” etc. 

CHAPTER XX.—A SUDDEN DISAPPEARANCE. 

V^IERRE had been invited to 
stay with us a week; but 
the time passed so quickly 
and pleasantly, and my 
brothers and sisters all got 
to like him so much, that 
they would not let him go 
at the week’s end, and we 
kept him with us till nearly 
the close of the holidays. 
The day before he was to 
leave, my young brother 
Tom, who was going back 
with me to Nether Cray for his first 
term, and who had got to be very 
intimate with Pierre, after asking him 
many questions about the school and the 
boys, touched upon forbidden ground. 
We had all agreed that the flagstaff was 
not to be mentioned, as it was a sore sub¬ 
ject; but something or other led up to it, 
and then Tom asked outright, 

4 ‘You don’t know who cut the cords, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ No,” said Pierre, 44 I don’t.” 

“ Then of course you didn’t do it your¬ 
self?” 

“No,” Pierre answered, solemnly. He 
pressed his hand upon his heart, and re¬ 
peated, “No. You believe me, don’t you?” 

“ Yes, of course I do,” said Tom. 

“Ah, but it is not of course,” Pierre 
answered. “That is not the sort of be¬ 
lieve—that satisfies not. Mr. Lightfoot 
believe, of course ; Mr. Kennedy believe, of 
course; they all believe, of course; and 
yet—” He paused. 

“ I am sure you did not do it, Johnny,” 
said Tom; “and I will never be friends 
with any one who thinks you did.” 

“ Do as I do,” Pierre answered, striking 
his breast with his right hand. 

Tom did as he was told, and repeated 
his emphatic belief in the truth of Pierre’s 
assertion. 

“ Where did you learn to do that, 
Johnny?” Tom asked, striking his breast 
again. 

“ I don’t know? ” said Pierre. 

He felt that he had learned it some¬ 
where. It was not his own idea. He had seen 
some one do it. When and where ? Not 
in England, certainly. Where then ? He 
grew confused, as usual when he began to 
think upon such questions. 

“ I don’t know,” he repeated; “it does 
not signify.” 

“Mother,”said Tom, the next day, after 
Pierre had left us—“ mother, I have found 
out something.” 

“ What is it, Tom ? ” 

“ Why, that Pierre had nothing to do 
with cutting the cords of that flagstaff. 

I know it for certain.” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” Mrs. Jackinson 
rcplied. “ I am as certain of it as you can 
be.. I only wish everyone else were equally 
satisfied. You must try to persuade every 
one at Nether Cray when you get there 
that such is really the case.” 

The spring term, as it is called, is never 
quite so lively as either of the other two. 
The merry Christmas and the happy New 
Year are past; and though they are very 
pleasant to look back upon, one feels the 
contrast for a day or two after getting 
back to school. 


We went back, however, determined to 
make the best of it, and after a few days 
settled down to our places, and things 
went on pretty much as before. The 
flagstaff had been repaired; that was a 
comfort; and though the author of the 
mischief seemed as far as ever from being 
discovered, there was a general disposition 
to let bygones be bygones, and the sub¬ 
ject was scarcely ever mentioned among 
the fellows. A captain and mate were 
chosen, but Pougher declined the office 
when it was proposed to him, and it was 
observed that Pierre never went near the 
flagstaff. It was seldom used for signal¬ 
ling, and, except on holidays and special 
occasions, when the bunting floated from 
the mast-head as formerly, nobody seemed 
to take much interest in it. But that may 
have been because it was no longer a new 
thing. 

I and my brothers were great friends 
with Pierre this term, aud Merivale and 
some of the others were kind to him, as they 
had always been; but Pougher, for whom 
Johnny had a particular liking and regard, 
still looked coldly upon him. Johnny was 
very sensitive and could not endure a 
rebuff, and though, if Pougher had held up 
his little finger to him, he would have run 
after it at once, yet, for want of such en¬ 
couragement, he kept at a distance. 

I had a bit of a row with Pougher on this 
subject one day, and we nearly quarrelled. 
I told him J ohnny had no more to do with 
the damage done to the flagstaff than he 
had. 

“What do you mean? ” he asked, turning 
very red. 

“ I mean what I,say,” I answered. “ It 
was as much your doing as his.” 

“Do you suspect me, then ? ” he asked. 

“ Do you suspect him ? ” I answered. 

“ I have denied it,” said he. 

“ So has Johnny,” said I. 

“ And you really believe he did not do 
it ? ” he asked. 

“I am certain he didn’t,” I answered; 
and then I told him what he had said to 
my brother Tom; and Pougher got hold of 
Tom soon afterwards ; and Tom struck his 
breast, and repeated all that had passed 
between him and Pierre. 

I think Pougher was more than half 
convinced. He could not think that any 
one would go and tell a lie to a little boy 
like Tom Jackinson just for the sake of 
being believed. So after that he began to 
be more friendly with young Pierre, and 
they went about together pretty much as 
they had done before, though neither of 
them ever said anything to the other about 
the flagstaff. 

When the frost was gone, Lightfoot 
came into the playground one day and said 
he had had a piece of one of his fields railed 
off and marked out into little plots for 
gardens, and that any boy who liked 
could have one, on condition that he dug it 
up with his own hands and kept it in good 
order. We might plant what we liked, and 
indulge our taste in any way we thought 
proper; but if any one failed to keep his 
garden in tolerably good condition he 
would be liable to forfeit it. 

Most of us were glad to have a plot; and 
Pougher and Pierre got two plots ad j oining 
each other; and I had one next to theirs. 
Pougher wanted to make his garden 
grander and smarter than any one else’s. 
He talked of having a lot of arches made 
of trellis and wire, with an arbour and a 
seat; he would have beautiful plants to 
creep over it, and melons to hang down 
through the lattice-work above. There 
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were to be roses of all sorts, and I don’t 
know what else. Only, as the whole 
garden did not measure more than about 
six yards long by two broad, there 'was 
not room enough for everything. 

He wrote to his mother, however, for ten 
pounds to stock the garden -with, and she 
sent him five directly. Lightfoot w'ould 
make a fuss, she said, if she were t’o send 
more at one time, and had better not be 
told that she had sent him any at all. The 
next thing to be considered was how to 
spend it. There was a cottage near, occu¬ 
pied by a labouring man named Watts, 
who had a son who was lame, and as the 
son could not work much, he-employed 
himself in getting stocks for roses and 
budding them. We had often seen the 
roses and admired them when they were 
in flower in the summer, and Pougher now 
resolved to go and buy some of them, and 
bring them home with him. 

.When we got to the cottage, for I went 
with him, and so did Johnny, we found 
Mrs. Watts in tears, wiping her eyes 
with her apron, and the lame son, who was 
grown up, or nearly so, was hopping about 
with his crutch in his hand, flourishing it 
about as if he were going to knock some 
one down. 

We soon found out what was the matter. 
Mr. Gee had been there a short time before 
to demand his rent. Watts, it appeared, 
was a labourer on his farm, and the cottage 
belonged to it. It was all* very well in 
spring, summer, and autumn, when there 
was plenty of work to be done; but Mr. 
Gee was in the habit of dismissing some of 
his labourers in the winter, as it was no 
use paying wages for short days, espe¬ 
cially if there was snow upon the ground. 
So Watts had been obliged to put up with 
an odd job now and then, wherever he 
could got it, ever since the frost set in, and 
had been very badly off, and instead of 
spending a merry Christmas, had fallen 
into arrear with his rent, which went on 
all the same. 

The same thing had happened the winter 
before and the winter before that, so that 
there was now nearly a year’s rent in arrear. 

“How much is it?” Pougher asked at 
once, thrusting his hand into his pocket. 

44 Three pounds sixteen shillings,” said 
the woman. 

“ I’ll pay it,” said Pougher. 44 I’d pay 
it if it were twice as much. I wish any¬ 
body else was to have it, though, instead 
of old Gee.” 

The woman could scarcely believe her 
ears for joy. 

44 Ah, young gentleman,” she said, 44 you 
are not playing with me, I hope. It ain’t 
often that schoolboys have such a lot of 
pocket-money. You are not deceiving me, 
are you ? ” 

“No,” said Pougher; 44 you shall see.” 

But though he kept on groping in his 
pockets till he had pulled out everything 
that they contained, he could not find the 
five-pound note. At last he came to the 
conclusion that he must have left it at 
home, locked up in his box. 

It was then getting late, so it was 
arranged that the money should be brought 
on the following afternoon, which was a 
half-holiday. Mrs. Watts was full of 
thankfulness, and began to cry again, for 
joy instead of sorrow, and she promised to 
send us all the roses in her garden if we 
could find room for them; but Pougher 
told her he did not want so many as all 
that, and having selected a few of the best 
sorts, which were to be dug up next day? 
we made haste back to the school 
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The following afternoon Pougher wanted 
to go to Watts’s cottage with the money. 
He meant to give Mrs. Watts the amount 
due for rent, and to spend the rest of the 
five pounds on flowers. He must give up 
the colonnades and arcades and rustic seats, 
and everything else of that kind, for the 
present, he said. His mother would no 
doubt send him another five-pound note if 
he were to write for it; but Lightfoot had 
again been remonstrating about the large 
tips he received from home, and had made 
him promise that he would not apply to 
his parents for money in future without 
letting him know, and he did not think it 
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ready for them as soon as we were out of 
the imposition school. 

We got our impositions done as quickly 
as we could, and went to the gardens. It did 
not take us very long to dig the whole piece | 
over, for the third or fourth time, and to | 
prepare it once more for the plants which i 
we expected. When that was done we sat I 
down and waited for Pierre. He was j 
absent a long while, we thought. Perhaps 
he had gone on to Mr. Gee’s to take him 
the money. Perhaps he had arrived too 
late at Watts’s, and had found the bailiffs 
there, or the goods already carried off and 
sold. 


in fact you never could trust those artful 
foreigners. 

I had a downright quarrel with Pougher 
about that. It’s so stupid to talk about 
foreigners; they are neither better nor 
worse than other people, though of course 
we all like our own country best. And as 
; for Pierre, I would have taken his word for 
anything. I would have trusted him with 
I all the money I possessed, if it had been a 
■ hundred pounds, instead of only twopence- 
halfpenny. Still, I was a little vexed 
: myself, I must confess, when the bell 
| rang for tea, and we had to go in, and 
| Pierre had not returned. 
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would be any use to ask him at present. 
In fact he began to feel that his income 
was rather narrow, being reduced practi¬ 
cally to the sixpence per week which had 
been agreed upon with Pougher senior. 
It was too bad of Lightfoot to stint him in 
this way, but he had given his word and 
he must abide by it. 

But Pougher had been so busy digging 
the ground for his roses the night before 
that he had not done his preparation, and 
was kept in after school hours. He asked 
me to go to Watts’s for him, but I also had 
been busy gardening: verbum sap. So, in 
fact, had Pierre; but Pierre was never kept 
in. Pougher therefore gave Pierre the 
money, and he set off by himself after 
dinner to take it to Mrs. Watts. He was 
to bring back the roses and other plants, 
and we were to finish getting the ground 


“ Let’s go and meet him,” Pougher said 
at last. 

But we could not go without leave ; and 
there was no one about who could give it 
us. 

We waited another half-hour. 

“ It’s very strange,” said Pougher ; “he 
might have been back hours ago. The bell 
will ring directly for tea.” 

“ We shall have no time to plant the 
roses to-night,” said Pougher, with a look 
of great annoyance. “ What a nuisance it 
is. They will be all dead by to-morrow 
morning. What can the little noodle be 
about ? ” 

The longer we waited the more angry 
Pougher grew. At last he said he believed 
Proggie had run away with the money. 
He "had never had much faith in him 
after what passed about the flagstaff; 


I half expected to find him in the com¬ 
mon room, or at his place at the supper- 
table, and to find that he had forgotten all 
about the roses; but he was not there, and 
none of the fellows had seen anything 
of him. 

It was beginning to get dark too, and it 
did get dark, and the room was lighted up 
and the shutters were closed, and the gates 
were locked, and the house was shut up for 
the night, and still Pierre did not make 
his appearance. 

Neither did he answer to his name at 
calling over, and when it was made known 
that he had gone out at two o’clock, and 
had not been heard of since, there was a 
pretty stir—Kennedy, and the monitors, 
and Lightfoot all talking together and 
running about like mad. 

(To be continued. 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “From Poiuder Monkey to Admiral,” etc. 

CHAPTER XXIV.—OUR LIFE ON AN UNIN¬ 
HABITED ISLAND. 

E wore still in smooth water, but the 
sea was breaking in the offing, the 
white caps 
rising against 
the dark sky. 

Mr. Griffiths 
thought that 
the ship 
might have 
stood to the 
eastward and 
be concealed 
by the point 
of land which 
ran out in that 
direction. We 
eagerly gave 
way and 
pulled off 
from the 
shore. Several 
times he stood 
up to look 
about him. 

At length he 
cried out, 

‘ ‘ There she 
is! there she 
is! she’s burn¬ 
ing a blue 
light.” 

We all 
looked in the 
direction he 
pointed, 
which was al¬ 
most abeam, 
and there we 
saw a light, 
appearing, 
however, just 
above the 
horizon. He 
at once 
steered the 
boat towards 
it, but as we 
pulled on the 
seas increased 
and f r e - 
quently broke 
aboard us, 
the wind was 
rising rapidly 
and in a short 
time blew a 
heavy gale. 

In vain we 
again looked 
out for the 
light; none 
could be seen, 
and there was 
a great risk, 
should we continu e to pull on, of the boat 
being swamped. 

The doctor and Mr. Griffiths talked to¬ 
gether earnestly ; the latter then said, 
“Lads, there’s no help for it, we must 
try and get on shore for the night, and in 
%e morning, if the wind goes down, the 
fciptain will stand in to look for us.” 

We all knew the danger we were in, for 
;n pulling round the boat might be caught 
on her broadside and turned over; but it 
had to be done, and we trusted to Mr. 
Griffiths’s steering. We gave way as he 


told us, though for a moment I thought all 
was over as a sea struck the boat abeam 
and half swamped her. 

We got round, however, and while 
Horner and I bailed her out, the men 
pulled in towards the shore. It was now 
very dark. All we could see ahead was an 
irregular line of black, but whether rocks 
or hills rising near the beach we could not 
tell. As we neared the shore Mr. Griffiths 


stood up looking out for a landing-place, 
but no opening could he discover in the 
rocks, against which the surf was now 
breaking furiously; should we get within 
its power the boat, we knew, would be 
dashed to pieces in a moment. The wind 
went on increasing till it blew almost a 
hunicane. At last Dr. Cockle exclaimed, 
“There is an opening. We passed it 
this morning. I remember it by the clump 
of trees on the top of a rounded hill, and 
I can now make them out against the 
sky.” 


Mr. Griffiths hesitated. Should the 
doctor be wrong in another minute we 
should be hurled to destruction against 
the rugged rocks. Just then the moon 
rising on the other side of the island broke 
through the clouds and showed us cJearly 
the outline of the trees and the hill. 

The mate hesitated no longer, but telling 
us to give way steered in for the opening. 
The surf broke wildly on either side of us, 

flying up 
above our 
heads; the 
seas came 
roaring on 
astern, 
threatening 
to engulf us. 
We all gave 
way steadily 
together. 
How the boat 
rose on the 
top of afoam- 
ing sea, and 
then down 
she glided 
into compara¬ 
tively smooth 
water inside 
the reef, and 
we were safe. 

Pulling on, 
we saw ahead 
a small bay 
with the trees 
coming down 
to the water’s 
edge. Their 
tops were 
w a v i n g 
wildly, but 
we felt but 
little wind 
where we 
were, and we 
were able to 
run the boat’s 
head on to the 
beach and 
land without 
difficulty. We 
at once drew 
her up and 
looked out for 
a sheltered 
spot under 
some rocks to 
camp. Here 
we got a fire 
lighted, as 
there were 
plenty of 
broken 
branches and 
leaves lying 
about, and 
soor.hadsome 
of the fish we 
had caught 
cooking be¬ 
fore it. 

Outside the tempest was howling 
furiously, and we had reason to be thankful 
that we had gained the shore, as no boat 
could have lived in the sea which was by 
this time running. 

After supper was over, and we had dried 
our clothes, wet through and through 
by the spray, we lay down to sleep under 
the rock. Mr. Griffiths assured us that 
there were no wild beasts or natives to 
molest us in the island, though we were 
not altogether free from danger, as the trees 
which grew on the top of the rock above 




How we lived on the Island. 
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our heads might be blown down, or the 
upper part of the rock itself might give 
way and crush us. 

That we might have some chance in 
being awakened so as to enable us to 
attempt to escape, as also to prevent the fire 
going out, Mr. Griffiths arranged that one 
of the party should keep watch. The 
doctor offered to keep the first watch. Mr. 
Griffiths and the rest of the men then 
stowed themselves away close under the 
cliff. I, feeling no inclination to sleep, 
joined the doctor, who was sitting by the 
fire on one of the water-casks, every now 
and then throwing on a few sticks and 
making it blaze up cheerfully. I asked 
him if the ship was likely to return soon 
to take us off. 

“Not till the hurricane is over,” he said; 

“ the captain will not like to come near the 
coast for fear of being driven on it.” 

“Then you think, sir, that we shall re¬ 
main here long enough to explore the 
island?” I said. 

“ Why do you wish to explore the 
island ? ” he asked. 

“Because I have a. notion that my 
brother Jack is upon it,” I replied. “ They 
eay there are pigs here, and there are, no 
doubt, plenty of birds, and he would be 
able to live as well as Miles Soper and Coal 
did on Juan Fernandez.” 

“ But it’s a hundred to one—I may say 
a thousand to one—that the boat was 
driven here; besides which, so many whalers 
pass by this island that he would have 
been seen and taken off even if he had 
come here. You only raise up such ideas 
to disappoint yourself. Don’t think about 
ifc ; lie down and go to sleep.” 

Notwithstanding what the doctor had 
said, I could not get the idea out of my 
head, and longed for morning, that I might 
set off and make a tour round the island 
with Jim, who, I knew, would be ready to 
come with me, as would Miles Soper and 
some of the others. 

Notwithstanding the bowling of the 
wind above our heads, and the wild roar 
of the breakers on the rocky coast, contrary 
to my expectation I fell fast asleep, and 
didn’t wake till the mate roused up all 
hands at daylight. The storm was raging 
as wildly as ever. Furious torrents of rain 
had come down, but the watch had 
managed to keep in the fire, and we all 
gathered round it to cook some more fish 
and dry our damp clothes. We were in 
good spirits, for we knew that the gale 
would blow itself out in a short time, and 
we expected that the ship would then 
come and take us off. 

As soon as I proposed to Jim to explore 
the island, he at once agreed to accompany 
me. The doctor and Miles Soper also said 
that they would go. The latter carried 
one of the muskets, which the mate said 
we might take, and the rest of us armed 
ourselves with long pointed sticks. The 
mate thought we might as well go armed, 
for though the island had hitherto been 
uninhabited, it was possible that some 
savages might have been driven as far 
north in their double canoes, and might 
attack us if they found we were unable to 
defend ourselves. 

We took some cooked fish for provisions, 
and we hoped to find water as we proceeded. 
We had first to make our way through a 
thick forest, of what the doctor called 
tamana-trees—some of them being of gi¬ 
gantic size. It was often so dark beneath 
their thick boughs that we could with 
difficulty see our way; but we went on, 
guided by the doctor’s pocket-compass, in 


a straight line, until we at length got out 
of the forest into more open country. He 
proposed going on till we reached a hill 
which we saw some way off, and there 
to light a fire, that the smoke might 
attract the attention of any one living on 
the island. He carried out his plan, and 
collecting sticks as we neared the spot, 
having brought tinder and matches, we 
quickly had afire blazing. We looked in 
vain, however, all round the island for an 
answering signal. 

“ Perhaps, if there is any one, he is down 
by the shore, and has no means of striking 
a light,” said the doctor ; “or maybe he is 
still sheltering himself from the storm.” 

As this seemed very likely, leaving the 
fire burning, we made our way down to 
the beach on the farther side of tbe island. 

The view from the hill on the north side 
showed us only rugged and broken ground, 
and we therefore proceeded along the' 
shore as close as we could get towards the 
southern end. We saw plenty of birds, 
which would have afforded us food if we 
had had time to stop and shoot them. It 
was somewhat rough work, especially in 
the more exposed places against the wind. 
At last we got back to the part we had 
started from, just as night was falling. 
From every height we kept a look-out for 
the ship, but she did not appear. 

“ You’re convinced now, Peter, that 
your brother is not on this island,” said 
the doctor. “ I should have rejoiced if v r e 
had found him, but I did not think it at all 
likely that he is here. However, that is 
no reason v T liy he should not be somewhere 
else.” 

We had found water on our way, and 
the mate had discovered a spring not far 
from our camp. The hurricane, -which had 
abated somewhat during the day, came 
on again as night approached, and we were 
thankful to obtain the shelter of our rock. 
The wind blew more furiously than ever, the 
lightningflashed and ran along the ground 
—now and again crashes were heard as 
some tall tree* was struck and rent in two, 
while the rain at times came down in 
torrents and nearly put out the fire. We, 
however, got shelter from the overhanging 
rock. 

We had just done supper, when Mr. 
Griffiths observed, 

“I’m afraid something may happen to 
our boat. The breakers sound so loud that 
they perhaps are dashing over the reef, and 
the sea may sweep up and carry her off.” 

We hurried down to where we had left 
the boat. A bright flash of lightning 
revealed her to us, with the seething water 
rushing up under her keel. Dashing for¬ 
ward, we seized her just as a second wave 
was lifting her, and in a few seconds would 
have carried her off. We dragged her uji 
the beach till we had placed her, as we 
hoped, out of the reach of the water. 

While we were thus employed we heard 
a loud crash coming from the direction of 
our camp. On returning, we discovered 
our fire nearly out, but it blazed sufficiently 
to show us a mass of earth and rock, and 
two tall trees, which had fallen on the very 
spot where a few minutes before we had all 
been collected. 

We were thankful for our preservation, 
though we had lost the only shelter we 
knew of. The mate suggested that we 
should go back to the boat, turn her over, 
and creep under her for shelter. As no 
trees were near where she lay, we hoped 
that we might thus lest in perfect safety. 
Having taken the things out of her, we 
did as he proposed, and one by one crept 


in, and stretched ourselves upon the damp 
ground. After the exertions I had made 
during the day I felt very sleepy, and 
though I remained awake for some time 
thinking of Jack, my eyes at length closed. 

I was awakened by hearing three dis¬ 
tinct loud raps on the bottom of the boat. 

I fancied that I must be dreaming, but I 
found that Jim and Horner, who were 
sleeping next to me, were awake, and had 
heard the sounds. 

“What are you lads making that noise 
for ? ” asked Mr. Griffiths. 

I told him of the raps which had awak¬ 
ened me. 

“ I thought it was one of you that made 
them,” he said. 

“I heard them also,” remarked the 
doctor, from his end of the boat. 

The rest of the men were asleep ; all of 
us were inside, and the sound certainly 
came from the outside. On this I crawled 
out from under the boat, half expecting 
to see some one standing there, but neither 
human being nor animaL was visible. The 
rain had ceased, but the night was very 
dark, and there was time for a person after 
the knocks had been given to retreat into 
the woods. Still, I didn’t think that it 
could have been Jack. I returned to the 
boat, supposing that whoever had knocked 
would knock again. The expectation of 
this kept me awake, and I determined that 
I would try to spring out and catch the 
person, whoever fie was. I waited, how¬ 
ever, in vain, and in less than two hours 
saw the daylight coming in under the gun¬ 
wale. 

The surf was still breaking with a loud 
roar on the rocks, but the wind had ceased 
to howl through the trees, and I hoped 
that the hurricane was nearly over. The 
noise I made in getting out from under 
the boat awakened those sleeping near me, 
and the rest of the party were soon on 
foot. 

The first thing we did was to go back to 
our camp and see the effect of the landslip. 
The spot where we had been sitting was 
covered with a large mass of earth, rocks, 
and trees. We found a hollow in the rock 
near the spot, which apjieared safe, and 
here we determined to light a fire and cook 
some more of our fish. While most of the 
people were thus employed, Mr. Griffiths, 
the doctor, and I climbed to the highest 
rock in the neighbourhood, that we might 
take a look-out for the ship. The sun was 
just rising, and cast a ruddy glow over the 
still heaving ocean covered with foam- 
crested seas, -which, rolling in towards the 
shore, broke into masses of spray as they 
reached the surrounding reefs. In vain we 
looked round for the ship ; not the slightest 
speck of white appeared above the horizon. 

“ Can anything have happened to her ? ” 
said the doctor, in an anxious tone. 

‘ ‘ She has weathered out many’ a worse 
gale than we have just had,” observed the 
mate. “ My’ only fear is that in attempt¬ 
ing to make the land she may have been 
driven on one of the hidden reefs which 
abound everywhere hereabouts.” 

“And if so, what are we to do?” in¬ 
quired the doctor. 

“We must try to reach the nearest- 
islands inhabited by’ civilised people. W e 
have casks sufficient to hold water for the 
voyage.” 

“i still hope she will come,” said the 
doctor; “but we must not lose heart 
whatever happens.” 

Taking another look round, we returned 
to the camp, where we found a blazing 
fire and the fish cooked. We remained all 
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that day and the next, unable to get out 
and catch any more fish. By this time our 
stock was completely exhausted—indeed, 
for the last day it had been scarcely eatable. 
While two of the men remained on shore 
to collect salt from the rocks, the rest of 
us went off, and with the crab-bait soon 
caught a large quantity of fish. In two 
days we got as many as we could well 
carry. Some of these were salted, others 
were smoked over the fire. We didn’t fail, 
as may be supposed, to pay frequent visits 
to our look-out xffaee on the rock. Day 
after day went by and no sail appeared. 

“ She’s not coming back,” said Mr. 
Griffiths, at length; “something must 
have happened to her ; and I put it to you 
whether we remain here or try to reach 
either Japan or the Ladrones. Though 
Guam, which is the chief island of the 
Ladrones, is much farther off than Japan, 
we are likely to receive better treatment 
from the Spaniards than we are from the 
Japanese, who may either send us off again 
or put us to death. The passage there is 
also likely to prove more boisterous than 
to Guam.” 

The mate, having concluded his remarks, 
put the matter to the vote. Two of the 
men said they would rather remain on the 
island. No one proposed going to Japan, 
and the doctor and Miles Soper wished to 
steer for Guam. The rest of us voted 'with 
them. The mate considered that the sooner 
we were off the better. He said that the 
island was not a bad residence, but that 
when the winter came on we should have 
rains and storms, and might be unable to 
catch any fish or find other means of suj)- 
porting life. 

We therefore at once set to work to pre¬ 
pare for the voyage. We first put off and 
caught a supply of fish, which we cured as 
before. We might have killed some birds, 
but we were unwilling to expend our small 
stock of powder, which we might require 
to defend ourselves against any natives 
who might prove hostile. 

Led by the doctor, Brown, Jim, and I 
started to explore the neighbourhood, to 
collect scurvy grass or roots of any sort 
which might serve as vegetables. The 
natural productions of the country ap¬ 
peared to be very limited, but we dug up 
some roots which the doctor pronounced 
wholesome. 

We were about returning in despair of 
obtaining what we wanted, when we came, 
near the shore on the other side of the bay, 
on a small open space overgrown with 
what at first looked like weeds, but I saw 
the doctor’s eye brighten as he espied 
them. Hurrying on he pulled away eagerly 
at the seeming w r eeds. 

“ Here are onions,” he cried, “of more 
value to us than gold; and see, here are 
potatoes, and these are cabbages, though 
somewhat overgrown, but there are leaves 
enough to supply us for a month.” 

We set to work to dig up the onions and 
potatoes with our pointed sticks, and to 
pull away at the cabbage leaves. 

“ Some beneficent person must have 
planted a garden here not long ago,” said 
the doctor, as we were labouring with 
might and main. “ These vegetables may 
be the means of preserving our lives, for 
without them we should have run a great 
risk of suffering from scurvy.” 

We each of us loaded ourselves with as 
many of the roots as we could carry, and 
staggered back with them to camp. We 
were received with a loud shout by our 
companions, who knew the value of what 
we had brought. 


We quickly had some of the potatoes 
roasting in the ashes, on which with some 
onions and fish, we made a more hearty 
meal than we had taken since we landed. 
We had fortunately an iron pot in which 
we were able to boil a quantity of the po¬ 
tatoes,' and afterwards the greens and some 
of the roots, which, being well-sea,soned 
with salt, the doctor hoped would keep for 
some time. 

All our preparations being made, one 
morning, having breakfasted at daylight, 
the doctor and I went up to the top of the 
rock to take a last look-out for the ship. 
On coming down we saw the boat in the 
water loaded, when, all hands getting 
aboard, we shoved off and stood out 
through the reef with a fair breeze from 
the north-west and a smooth sea. The 
wind would have been directly against us 
had we been bound for Japan, so we were 
glad that we had decided to sail to the 
southward. 

Our boat was somewhat deeply laden 
with provisions and water, but our cargo 
would be rapidly lightened, and Mr. 
Griffiths told us we must be prepared to 
heave some of it overboard should bad 
weather come on. We were all in health 
and good spirits, our chief anxiety being 
about the fate of the ship. 

I must pass rapidly over the first part of 
our voyage. We had the boat’s compass 
to steer by, but having no quadrant to take 
an observation or log-line to mark accu¬ 
rately the distance run, we could only 
guess at the rate we made. Mr. Griffiths, 
however, was a good navigator, and was 
pretty certain that he was correct. We 
had, we fancied, plenty of food, but from 
the first he put us all on an allowance of 
water. 

While the sea remained smooth he also 
made us change our places constantly, and 
by the doctor’s advice he ordered one at a 
time to stand up and move his arms and 
legs about to prevent them from becoming 
stiff. He also encouraged us to spin yams 
and sing songs; indeed, he did everything 
in his power to keep us in good spirits. 

After the first day of our landing we had 
not touched any of the biscuits we had 
brought with us. These we now husbanded 
with great care in case ou^ other provisions 
should run short or spoil, which the doctor 
feared might be the case. We were much 
indebted to him for the precautions taken, 
as Mr. Griffiths carried out all his sug¬ 
gestions. 

We had a whole week of fine weather, 
and we could favourably compare our lot 
with that of many poor fellows who had 
to voyage in open boats in the Pacific, ex¬ 
posed to storms, and often with a scant 
allowance of food and water. The wind 
was generally from the northward, and 
when it fell calm we took to our oars. 
Mr. Griffiths told us that we had a distance 
of between seven and eight hundred miles 
to run, as far as he could calculate, and 
that if the fine weather continued we 
might hope to reach Guam in ten days or 
a fortnight. 

We had got on so well that we began to 
fancy that we should have no difficulties to 
encounter. We were, of course, constantly 
on the look-out for vessels. At length we 
sighted a sail, but she was standing away 
from us, We steered after her for some 
distance, but before nightfall her topgal¬ 
lant sails sank beneath the horizon, and we 
again kept on our course. 

“I wonder whether that craft out there 
is the Intrepid ? ” said Jim to me. 

“ Little chance of that,” I remarked. 


“If she escaped shipwreck, or has not 
been severely damaged, she would have 
come to look for us long before we left the 
island.” 

“Perhaps the skipper fancied that we 
were lost, and didn’t think it worth while 
to come and look for us,” said Jim. 

Four days after this, according to Mr. 
Griffiths's calculations, we were in the lati¬ 
tude of Guam, but to the eastward of the 
island. Brown, however, was of opinion 
that we had run farther to the south, and 
that if we stood east we should see it on 
our port bow. We accordingly hauled up 
on the port tack. Scarcely had we done 
so when the weather, which had lately 
looked threatening, completely changed. 
A strong wind began to blow from the 
north-west; it rapidly increased, and the 
sea got up and began to break over the 
bows in a way which threatened to swamp 
the boat. Three hands bailed away 
together, but even thus we could scarcely 
keep the boat free of water. 

“We must form a raft to serve as a 
breakwater,” said Mr. Griffiths. 

We lashed three oars together, the sail 
was lowered, the boat rounded to, and the 
raft, with a stout rope to it, was hove 
overboard, the rope being secured to the- 
bows. At the same time the steering-oar 
was peaked and fixed into the after thwart, 
with the fiat of the blade facing the bows. 
This served as a sail, and kept the boat’s- 
head to the sea. 

Thus, with the seas roaring and hissing 
round us, driving at the rate of two miles 
an hour to the southward and west, we 
prepared to pass the night, all of us feeling 
that we might never see another sun rise. 

{To be continued.) 

-X?00-<- 

THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND* 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 

PART II. 

CHAPTER H.—ACCOMPLICES. 

O N the day following that on which Dick 
Sands and his party had made their 
last halt in the forest, two men met by 
appointment at a spot about three miles 
distant. 

The two men were Harris and Negoro, 
the one lately landed from NTew Zealand, 
the other pursuing his wonted occupation 
of slave-dealer in the province of Angola. 
They were seated at the foot of an enor¬ 
mous banyan-tree, on the banks of a rush¬ 
ing -torrent that streamed between tall 
borders of papyrus. 

After the conversation had turned awhile 
upon the events of the last few hours, 
Negoro said, abruptly, 

“Couldn’t you manage to get that 
young fifteen-year-old any farther into 
the interior ? ” 

“ No, indeed; it was a hard matter 
enough to bring him thus far ; for the last 
few days his suspicions have been wide¬ 
awake.” 

“ But just another hundred miles, you 
know,” continued Negoro, “ would have 
finished the business off well, and those 
black fellows would have been ours to a 
dead certainty.” 

“ Don’t I tell you, my dear fellow, that 
it was more than time for me to give them 
the slip P ” replied Harris, shrugging his. 
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shoulders. ‘‘Onlytoo well I knew that 
our young friend was longing to put a 
shot into my body, and that was a sugar¬ 
plum I might not be able to digest.” 

The Portuguese gave a grunt of assent, 
and Harris went on : 

‘ ‘ For several days I succeeded well 
enough. I managed to palm off the 
country as the forest of Atacama, which 
you may recollect I once visited; but 
when the youngster began to ask for 
gutta-percha and humming-birds, and his 
mother wanted quinquina-trees, and when 
that old fool of a cousin was bent on find- 


tance; that dog of theirs evidently owes 
you a grudge, and might prove an ugly 
customer.” 

“I shall put a bullet into that beast’s 
head before long,” growled Negoro. 

“ Take care you don’t get one through 
your own first,” laughed Harris. u That 
young Sands, I warn you, is a first-rate 
shot, and between ourselves is rather a fine 
fellow of his kind.” 

“ Fine fellow, indeed ! ” sneered Negoro. 
“ Whatever he is, he is a young upstart, 
and I have a long score to wipe off against 
him.” And, as he spoke, an expression of 



‘They were seated at the foot of an enormous banyan-tree.” 


leg cocuyos, I was rather nonplussed. One 
day I had to assert that giraffes were 
ostriches, but the young captain did not 
seem to swallow the dose at all easily. 
Then we saw traces of elephants and hip¬ 
popotamuses, which of course are as often 
seen in America as an honest man in a 
Benguela penitentiary; then that old 
nigger Tom discovered a lot of forks and 
chains left by some runaway slaves at the 
foot of a tree ; but when, last of all, a lion 
roared—and the noise, you know, is rather 
louder than the mewing of a cat—I 
thought it was time to take my horse and 
decamp.” # 

Negoro repeated his expression of regret 
that the whole party had not been carried 
another hundred miles into the province. 

“ It really cannot be helped,” rejoined 
the American; “I have done the best 
I could, and I think, mate,” he added, 
confidentially, “ that you have done wisely 
in following the caravan at a good dis¬ 


the utmost malignity passed over his 
countenance. 

Harris smiled. 

“Well, mate,” he said, “ your travels 
have not improved your temper, I see. 
But come now, tell me what you have been 
doing all this time. When I found you 
just after the wreck, at the moiith of the 
Longa, you had only time to ask me to get 
this party, somehow or other, up into the 
country. But it is just upon two years 
since you left Cassange with that caravan 
of slaves for our old master Alvez. What 
have you been doing since ? The last I 
heard of you was that you had run foul of 
an English cruiser, and that you were con¬ 
demned to be hanged.” 

“ So I was very nearly,” muttered Ne- 
goro. 

“Ah, well, that will come sooner or 
later,” rejoined the American, with philo¬ 
sophic indifference; “men of our trade 
can’t expect to die quietly in our beds, you 


know. But were you caught by the 
English? ” 

“No, by the Portuguese.” 

“ Before you had got rid of your cargo ?” 

Negoro hesitated a moment before reply¬ 
ing. 

“ No,” he said, presently, and added, 

‘ ‘ The Portuguese have changed their game: 
for a long time they carried on the trade 
themselves, but uow they have got wonder¬ 
fully particular; so I was caught and con¬ 
demned to end my days in the penitentiary 
at St. Paul de Loanda.” 

“ Confound it! ” exclaimed Harris, “ a 
hundred times better be hanged ! ” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” the Portu¬ 
guese replied, “ for when I had been at the 
galleys about a fortnight I managed to 
escape, and got into the hold of an English 
steamer bound for New Zealand. I wedged 
myself in between a cask of water and a 
case of preserved meat, and so managed to 
exist for a month. It was close quarters, I 
can tell you, but I preferred to travel in¬ 
cognito rather than run the risk of being 
handed over again to the authorities at 
Loanda.” 

“ Well done ! ” exclaimed the American, 
“ and so you had a free passage to the land 
of the Maoris. But you didn’t come back 
in the same fashion ? ” 

“No; I always had a hankering to be 
here again at my old trade ; but for a 
year and a half—” 

He stepped abruptly, and grasped 
Harris by the arm. 

“ Hush,” he whispered, “ didn’t you hear 
a rustling in that clump of papyrus ? ” 

In a moment Harris had caught up his 
loaded gun; and both men, starting to 
their feet, looked anxiously around them. 

“It was nothing,” said Harris, presently; 
“the stream is swollen by the storm, that 
is all; your two years’ travelling has made 
you forget the sounds of the forest, mate. 
Sit down again and go on with your story. 
When I know the past I shall be better 
able to talk about the future.” 

They reseated themselves, and Negoro 
went on: 

“ For a whole year and a half I vegetated 
at Auckland. I left the h old of the steamer 
without a dollar in my pocket, and had to 
turn my hand to every trade imaginable 
in order to get a living.” 

“ Poor fellow ! I dare say you even tried 
the trade of being an honest man,” put in 
the American. 

“ Just so,” said Negoro, “ and in course 
of time the Pilgrim, the vessel by which I 
came here, put in at Auckland. While she 
was waiting to take Mrs. Weldon and her 
party on board, I applied to the captain 
for a post, for I was once mate on board a 
slaver, and know something of seamanship. 
The Pilgrim’s crew was complete, but for¬ 
tunately the ship’s cook had just deserted ; 
I offered to supply his place ; in default of 
better my services were accepted, and in a 
few days we were out of sight of New 
Zealand.” 

‘ ‘ I have heard something about the 
voyage from young Sands,” said Harris, 
“ but even now I can’t understand how 
you reached here.” 

“ Neither does he,” said Negoro, with a 
malicious grin. “ I will tell you now, and 
you may repeat the story to your young 
friend if you like.” 

“Well, go on,” said Harris. 

“When we started,” continued Negoro, 
“ it was my intention to sail only as far as 
Chili: that would have brought me nearly 
half way to Angola ; but three weeks after 
leaving Auckland, Captain Hull and all his 
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crew were lost in chasing a whale, and I 
and the apprentice were the only seamen 
left on board.” 

“ Then why in the name of peace didn’t 
you take command of the ship ? ” exclaimed 
Harris. 

“ Because there were five strong niggers 
who didn’t trust me; so, on second 
thoughts, I determined to keep my old 
post as cook.” 

‘ ‘ Then do you mean to say that it was 
mere accident that brought you to the 
coast of Africa P ” 

‘‘Hot a bit of it; the only accident— 
and a very lucky one it was—was meeting 
you on the very spot where we stranded. 
But it was my doing that we got so far. 
Young Sands understood nothing more of 
navigation than the use of the log and 
compass. Well, one fine day, you under¬ 
stand, the log remained at the bottom of 
the sea, and one night the compass was 
tampered with, so that the Pilgrim, scud¬ 
ding along before a tempest, was carried 
altogether out of her course. You may 
imagine the young captain was puzzled at 
the length of the voyage; it would have 
bewildered a more experienced head than 
his. Before he was aware of it we had 
rounded Cape Horn; I recognised it 
through the mist. Then at once I put the 
compass to rights again, and the Pilgrim 
was carried north-eastwards by a tremen¬ 
dous hurricane to the very place I wanted 
The island Dick Sands took for Easter 
Island was really Tristan d’Acunha.” 

“Good ! ” said Harris ; “I think I un¬ 
derstand now how our friends have been 
persuaded to take Angola for Bolivia. But 
they are undeceived now, you know,” he 
added. 

“ I know all about that,” replied the 
Portuguese. 


nificantly; “ but first of all tell me some¬ 
thing about our employer, old Alvez ; how 
is he ? ” 


“ And how does business go on P ” 
“Badly enough on this coast,” said 
Harris; “plenty of slaves are waiting to 


1 Both men, starting to their feet, looked anxiously around them.” 


“Oh, the old rascal is well enough, and 
will be delighted to see you again,” replied 
Harris. 


4 Dingo disappeared again amongst the bushes.” 


“‘Then what do you intend to do ?” said 
Harris. 

“You will see,” answered Hogoro, sig- 


“ Is he at the market at Bihe ? ” 

“Ho, he has been at his place at Ka- 
zounde for a year or more.” 


be shipped to the Spanish colonies, but the 
difficulty is how to get them embarked. 
The Portuguese authorities on the one 
hand, and the English cruisers on the 
other, almost put a stop to exportation 
altogether ; down to the south, near Mos- 
samedes, is the only part where it can be 
attempted with any chance of success. To 
pass a caravan through Benguela or Loanda 
is an utter impossibility; neither the go¬ 
vernors nor the chefes* will listen to a 
word of reason. Old Alvez is therefore 
thinking of going in the other direction 
towards Hyangwe and Lake Tanganyika; 
he can there exchange his goods for slaves 
and ivory, and is sure to do a good busi¬ 
ness with Upper Egypt and the coast of 
Mozambique, which supplies Madagascar. 

“ But I tell you, Hegoro,” he added, 
gravely, “I believe the time is coming 
when the slave-trade will come to an end 
altogether. The English missionaries are 
advancing into the interior. That fellow 
Livingstone, confound him! has finished 
his tour of the lakes, and is now working- 
his way towards Angola; then there is 
another man named Cameron, who is talk¬ 
ing about crossing the continent from east 
to west, and it is feared that Stanley the 
American will do the same. All this ex¬ 
ploration, you know, is ruinous to our 
business, and it is to our interest that not 
one of these travellers should be allowed 
to return to tell tales of us in Europe.” 

Harris spoke like a merchant embar¬ 
rassed by a temporary commercial crisis. 
The atrocious scenes to which the slave- 
dealers are accustomed seem to render 
them impervious to all sense of justice or 
humanity, and they leam to regard their 
living merchandise with as small concern 
as though they were dealing with chests of 
tea or hogsheads of sugar. 


* Subordinate Portuguese governors at secondary 
stations. 
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But Harris was right when he asserted 
that civilisation must follow the wake of 
the intrepid pioneers of African discovery. 
Livingstone first, and after him Grant, 
Speke, Burton, Cameron, Stanley, are the 
heroes whose names will ever be linked 
with the first dawnings of a brighter age 
upon the dark wilds of Equatorial Africa. 

Having ascertained that his accomplice 
had returned unscrupulous and dariDg as 
ever, and fully prepared to pursue his 
former calling as an agent of old Alvez the 
slave-dealer, Harris inquired what he pro¬ 
posed doing with the survivors of the 
Pilgrim now that they were in his hands. 

“ Divide them into two lots,” answered 
Negoro, without a moment’s hesitation, 

“ one for the market, the other—” 

He did not finish his sentence, but the 
expression of his countenance was an index 
to the malignity of his purpose. 

“Which shall you sell?” asked the 
American. 

“ The niggers, of course. The old one 
is not worth much, but the other four 
ought to fetch a good price at Kazounde.” 

“Yes, you are right,” said Harris; 

*“ American-born slaves, with plenty of 
work in them, are rare articles, and very 
different from the miserable wretches we 
get up the country. But you never told 
me,” he added, suddenly changing the. 
subject, “whether you found any money 
•on board the Pilgrim ! ” 

“Oh, I rescued a few hundred dollars 
from the wreck, that was all,” said the 
Portuguese, carelessly ; “ but I am expect¬ 
ing—” He stopped short. 

“What are you expecting?” inquired 
Harris, eagerly. 

“ Oh, nothing, nothing,” said Negoro, 
apparently annoyed that he had said so 
much, and immediately began talking of 
the means of securing the living prey which 
lie had been taking so much pains, to 
entrap. 

Harris informed him that on the Coanza, 
about ten miles distant, there was at the 
present time encamped a slave caravan, 
under the control of an Arab named Ibn 
Hamish; plenty of native soldiers were 
there on guard, and if Dick Sands and his 
people could only be induced to travel in 
that direction, their capture would be a 
matter of very little difficulty. He said 
that of course Dick Sands’s first thought 
would naturally be how to get back to the 
coast; it was not likely that he would 
venture a second time through the forest, 
but would in all probability try to make 
his way to the nearest river, and descend 
its course on a raft to the sea. The nearest 
river was undoubtedly the Coanza, so that 
he and Negoro might feel quite sure of 
meeting “ their friends ” upon its banks. 

“If you really think so,” said Negoro, 

{ ‘ there is not much time to be lost; what¬ 
ever young Sands determines to do he will 
do at once : he never lets the grass grow 
under his feet.” 

“ Let us start, then, this very moment, 
mate,” was Harris’s reply. 

Both rose to their feet, when they were 
startled by the same rustling in the papy¬ 
rus which had previously aroused Negoro’s 
fears. Presently a low growl was heard, 
and a large dog, showing his teeth, emerged 
from the bushes, evidently prepared for an 
attack. 

“ It’s Dingo ! ” exclaimed Harris. 

“ Confound the brute! he shall not 
escape me this time,” said Negoro. 

He caught up Harris’s gun, and raising 
it to his shoulder he fired just as the dog 
was in the act of springing at his throat. 


A long whine of pain followed the report, 
and Dingo disappeared again amonerst the 
bushes that fringed the stream. Negoro 
was instantly upon his track, but could 
discover nothing beyond a few blood-stains 
upon the stalks of the papyrus, and a long 
crimson trail upon the pebbles on the 
bank. 

“ I think I have done for the beast now,” 
was Negoro’s remark, as he returned from 
his fruitless search. 

Harris, who had been a silent spectator 
of the whole scene, now asked, coolly, 

“ What makes that annual have such an 
inveterate dislike to you ? ” 

“Oh, there is an old score to settle 
between us,” replied the Portuguese. 

“What about?” inquired the Ameri¬ 
can. 

. Negoro made no reply, and finding him 
evidently disinclined to be communicative 
on the subject, Harris did not press the 
matter any further. 

A few moments later the two men 
were descending the stream, and making 
their way through the forest towards the 
Coanza. 

(To be continued.) 


ANOTHER BROTHER.* 

A! we have read 
“ That Brother of 
Mine,” and can 
deeply sympathise 
with Nerissa. I, too, 
have a brother. His 
name is Jack. (I 
believe that between 
the Jacks there is 
some peculiar affi¬ 
nity.) He also has 
manias. I can claim 
fellowship with Ne¬ 
rissa, for my 
brother’s last mania 
was fowls. But of 
that presently. 

I remember a 
waggon mania. That grew, prospered, and de¬ 
clined some years ago. A waggon he must 
have, and he would make it himself. 

All very praiseworthy. We were quite 
willing to encourage him ; so permission was 
given. He might look about and see if he 
could find anything of which a waggon might 
be constructed. There were two small raacliiDe- 
wheels in the shed. They were old, and only 
lying idle. He might have those if they would 
be of any use to him. 

Jack was profuse in his expressions of grati¬ 
tude. He vanished, and we had a quiet evening, 
disturbed only by distant sounds of spasmodic 
hammering. 

“ I hope Jack’s not getting into mischief,” 
said my mother, no doubt with a lively recollec¬ 
tion of former escapades. 

* At supper-time, the embryo “joiner and 
wheelwright ” announced that he had found 
something that “would do.” 

‘‘ Have you taken any of the new boards for 
the corn-chamber floor ? ” asked mother. 

“Oh no!” answered Jack, coolly, “only 
some old rotten wood that has been a box. ” 

“ But rotten wood will not be much use for a 
waggon, ” I ventured to put in. 

“ It’s all right,” said Jack, “ it will do very 
■well for what I want,” and no more was said. 

Next day father came in decidedly cross. 
“Who’s thrown out the screws and bolts all 
over the shed floor ? and where is the box ? and 
there is scarcely a nail left in the bag,” he said, 
turning out not more than half a dozen upon the 
table. 


* See “ That Brother of Mine,” Boy’s Own Paper, 
Vol, I., pag« 554. 



Jack was at school, so with a dawning suspicion 
as to the fate of the screw-box, I went to look, 
and soon I found it in a corner, securely mounted 
upon the machine wheels, metamorphosed into a 
waggon, with a long handle at one end, and so 
bestudded with nails of all sizes that it looked 
like a nail-maker’s advertisement. 

So the waggon was made, and then began the 
worst part of the mania. If Jack was wanted, 
he was out with the waggon. When school- 
time came, Jack was nowliere to be found ; the 
waggon also was missing, they were sure to be 
together somewhere, and the waggon had to bear 
all the blame. 

All kinds of objectionable things were brought 
to the house, but the waggon seemed to have a 
decided aversion to taking them away again, 
until we wished that waggon anywhere under 
the sun but on our premises. 

What could be done ? Would the objection¬ 
able accumulations ever cease ? One day two of 
us were coming in from a walk and under a 
garden wall about half a mile from home stood 
that incubus, the waggon. Its owner was 
evidently making a call. A brilliant idea struck 
us, and with very undignified haste we ran the 
vehicle down the hill "and into our own yard. 
In a few minutes it was safely stowed away 
behind some straw in the barn, for a more con¬ 
venient opportunity for demolition and final 
disposal. 

Jack was a long time coming home, and we 
could picture his dismay and subsequent search 
for his missing treasure. At last he came. We 
lenew the waggon was lost, and from his despon¬ 
dent attitude, as he came across the garden, we 
feared he had not been able to recover it. 

For nearly five minutes he sat deeply thought¬ 
ful and in perfect silence. * ‘ Somebody’s stolen 
my waggon,” he said at last. “ I never saw a 
creature go past, and I’m sure 'I wasn’t in 
Andrews’s more than a minute, ” he continued, 
dismally. 

“Did you look for it ? Could you see any 
one in sight ? ” we asked, in chorus, scarcely 
able to repress a burst of laughter. 

“I looked everywhere for it,” he answered, 
with a look of such despair that our hearts 
must have been made of veritable marble not to 
have relented. 

Of course, he did not discover the thief, and 
the waggon made capital firewood, but the 
wheels would not burn ; and when, some months 
afterwards, Jack found them, we caught it pretty 
smartly, as we perhaps only too well deserved. 

After many small harmless manias had more 
or less quietly passed away, Jack suddenly took 
a fancy for water-wheels, and on every small 
brook or open’ drain near home gaily-spinning 
little wheels were as inevitable as cataracts upon 
the Nile, while the peculiar mechanism of 
wheels was a never-failing theme of conversa¬ 
tion. 

As Jack’s undertakings this way had an ex¬ 
tremely small amount of capital to support them, 
they were of very simple construction—two 
forked sticks, placed upright, the axle of the 
wheel resting upon them. The wheel itself only 
required nice adjustment of the “spokes,” so 
as to be evenly balanced, and the machinery 
was in full working order. 

All went charmingly for a time, until one 
very wet evening, when the rain came down in 
torrents, and Jack was quite enthusiastic. 

“How my wheels will spin ! ” he exclaimed, 
over and over again ; anil some twelve hours 
later we found, to our cost, that they did spin. 

Next morning, when blinds were drawn up, 
a sight met our eyes such as they had never 
seen before, and we hope they never will see 
again. It was still raining heavily, and the 
meadow and part of our garden lay beneath a 
muddy little lake. The taller currant-bushes 
were waving their heads above the flood, and a 
few solitary rose-trees looked sadly out of place 
in the midst of the deluge. The fate of*less 
exalted blossoms, and the precise condition of 
onion and cUrrot-beds, was left to conjecture as 
we hurried down to find a cause for the disaster. 
And it was not far to seek. 

Of course, it was Jack’s mania. He had 
stopped a sough to turn the water over a little 
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bank upon one of his most famous wheels, and 
as the water rose higher from the heavy rains, it 
was unable to escape quickly enough. We found 
the wheel had done its spinning, and we had the 
satisfaction—if it was any satisfaction—of know¬ 
ing that the cause was buried in the effect. 

Jack’s latest finished mania was for fowls. It 
has been his longest, and was not altogether 
unsuccessful. He has left school now, and likes 
to do a little business on his own account; and 
although we keep fowls ourselves, still he was 
ambitious to have an establishment of his own. 

A warm, shady corner in a field was chosen as 
a site for the new fowl-house. A load of bricks 
was fetched from a neighbouring brickyard, the 
lime was slaked, and the building begun. For 
a time he worked very hard, but soon the 
novelty wore off; he would then invite one of 
us to walk over and see how he was getting on. 
To please him we generally went; but when 
there we found that our admiration must take a 
practical turn, under the slightly modified 
adage that “ a little help is worth a barrowful 
of advice.” 

I went once. Would I kindly throw him 
three or four bricks inside !—he lost so much 
time fetching them. I threw him seven times 
“ three or four. ” Next all the mortar was done, 
and he was so anxious to get on another course 
before dark. Would I be so kind, so obliging, 
so generous as to make him a bit ? So, after a 
few instructions how to do it, 1 set about mortar- 
making. With a rusty old can I ladled the 
water from the dyke ; seized the spade, and 
from the two heaps of sand and lime soon pro¬ 
duced some very passable mortar (at least, I 
thought so, though Jack said nothing, and per¬ 
haps his silence was expressive). A slate did 
duty for a hod, and with a good heap I waited 
upon the bricklayer. I do not know if brick¬ 
layers are in the habit of putting more mortar 
upon their labourers than into their walls, but 
I know mine did. When pretty well bespattered 
I thought it time to do as others did, so I 
struck, and I am out on strike yet. 

My father gave Jack a window with six large 
panes, also a door and posts. For the roof he 
used sods instead of slates, for economy’s sake ; 
and afterwards when the grass grew thick and 
green it looked far better; When the house was 
finished, all of it was hidden, except the door 
•and window, by gorse and underwood, for two 
purposes. First, that it might not be seen by 
stray fowl-fanciers who liked to get their pets 
gratis ; and second, the underwood made a very 
good rabbit-warren. 

Jack begged half a dozen pullets from my 
mother as a beginning, and then set out for 
town for as many more as his limited means 
would permit. The new ones settled pretty 
well, *but all the pullets came home again. 
Coming home at feeding-time Jack did not mind, 
but when all the eggs were at home too he 
thought it time to adopt severe measures. The 
six home-loving birds were summarily exiled, 
and as many strangers took their places. 

All went merrily at first, but in the course of 
a month or two Jack thought he would like a 
change. He had a miscellaneous breed, and he 
thought he would like Redcaps. So Redcaps he 
had. They did not reign long. Next came in 
the dynasty of the Dorkings and Cochin Chinas, 
which ‘‘ruled the roost” together, but the 
. Cochin Chinas sat continually, even upon pot- 
eggs, so they were dismissed. Then followed 
Game and Redcap, but the Game were too pugi¬ 
listic. They went after the Dorkings to market 
and were succeeded by Black Spanish, which 
were in turn followed by Blue Spanish ; and 
after trying all, I think Jack decided that a mix¬ 
ture would be best. 

Now the fowls have run their course, and 
Jack is talking about selling off, and there are 
ominous signs in Mania-land of a new ruler, and 
one to which we are not well affected. 

Steamboat is the name of the new monarch, 
and in the future we can see nothing but trou¬ 
blous times from explosions and general catas¬ 
trophes. 

My brother acknowledged that Nerissa's 
brother must be very much like him. He even 
stated his opinion that some malicious person 
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had been describing his own particular failings 
with a few disguising changes of locality, etc., 
and he joined us in a good laugh over his 
foibles. 

If this sketch of him as he was, and is, ever 
appears in the pages of the Boy’s Owx 
Paper (for which he has an immense apprecia¬ 
tion), he will candidly acknowledge its truth, 
and we shall hear him say with cheery frank¬ 
ness, that it is just like him ! 

Panama. 





A RUSSIAN WOLF STORY, 

By a Russian. 



CjoME sixteen years ago there lived in the 
kj village of Most, in the province of Grodno, 
in Russia, a poor woodcutter, with his only son, 
Ivan, a lad of about ten years of age. Ivan’s 
mother died when he was eight years old, and 
as he never had any brothers or sisters, he clung 
to his father with a tender attachment, which 
■was met with equal devotion. 

As the woodcutter had to be at his post very 
early, he always rose at five o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing. Ivan also rose up at the same time, hunted 
for the faggots, lighted the fire, and prepared 
his father’s breakfast. Father and son used to 
walk together for some distance, chatting mer¬ 
rily, Ivan sometimes being allowed, ns a special 
favour, to carry his father’s axe. When half 
thy journey towards his destination was accom¬ 
plished, the woodcutter would send Ivan back, 
and for the remainder of the day the lad amused 
himself by carving small wooden figures and 
boxes, which were purchased for a trifle by the 
neighbours, who pitied his lonely lot, or else 
they were exchanged for clothing and food, which 
were often hard, enough to procure. Ivan’s 
earnings really proved serviceable, and he was 
glad to save a little for a future day, when work 
might be scarce and times hard. 

In 1864 the winter had set in with great se¬ 
verity ; the cold was intense, and the snow lay 
many feet deep on the ground. Work was almost 
at a standstill, for indoors there was very little to 
be had, and out of doors the frost was so keen 
that deaths from cold very frequently occurred, 
and the doctors had their time amply occupied 
in attending to frost-bitten patients. For se¬ 
veral days Ivan’s father was compelled to remain 
inactive, but one morning, his little store of 
food being at an end, he resolved to sally forth 
in search of employment—for it was better to 
perish of cpld than to die of starvation. He 
had to face not only the cold, but perhaps the 


wolves, which report said hunger had brought 
into the neighbourhood. 

Now Ivan had heard a great deal about 
wolves, cfcid had seen t’he dead bodies of some 
that had been captured by the peasants. But 
as he had never yet seen a live wolf, he did not 
stand in much fear of them, and, boy as he was, 
rather rejoiced in the idea of an adventure. 
When, therefore, his father was ready to start, 
Ivan too was ready to accompany him. 

“ No, my son, not to-day,” said the woodcut¬ 
ter, as he peered out into tiie grey dawn; “ if the 
wolves met thee they would make a short 
mouthful of thee.” 

A shade of disappointment crossed Ivan’s 
brow. ‘ ‘ I will only come a few paces, father, 
and then I will return; no wolves will come here; 
I have not been out for so long. Do let me 
come,” he added, coaxingly, seizing his parent’s 
hand and caressing it. Yielding to the boy’s 
entreaties, he gave him the desired permission, 
and together they trudged through the snow. 
The beaten track was entirely hidden, but they 
contrived to force themselves on. They had 
not proceeded far, however, when the woodcut¬ 
ter, thinking that the deep drift was dangerous, 
bade Ivan return, and the lad, not daring to 
disobey the command, reluctantly retraced his 
steps, whilst his father plodded painfully on. 

The child was within sight of the cottage, 
when a thrill of horror passed through his 
frame, and almost stopped the pulsation, of his 
young heart. He was standing face to face with 
a wolf, whose glaring eyes were fixed on him. 
The next instant it sprang at his throat, but he 
had time just to utter a piercing shriek, that 
rang through the quiet air, and smote on his 
father’s ear. He guessed instantly what had 
occurred, and, quick as thought, he rushed back. 
It was too true. There lay his boy in the cruel 
grasp of the dreaded animal. His shouts 
brought some peasants, and some soldiers, hear¬ 
ing the noise, rushed out with guns, and what¬ 
ever weapons of defence they could find, and a 
crowd had soon gathered on the spot. “ Shoot 
him, and save rny boy ! ” cried the agonised 
father. The soldiers took aim ; the wolf did not 
appear to be much injured, - but without loosing 
Ivan, turned upon them fiercely. A second 
volley, and then a third, and a peasant shot it 
through the head. It relaxed its hold of the 
child, and with a prolonged yell rolled over on 
the ground. The woodcutter sprang forward. 
Perhaps Ivan was still alive ! A few faint 
glimmers of hope illumined his breast; he knelt 
on the crimson snow, and raised the bleeding 
boy. Alas ! poor father ! is thy little son gone ? 
No, life is not extinct yet ! 

The rough soldiers tenderly raised the boy 
and earned him into the hut, whilst some of the 
peasants ran for a surgeon. He soon arrived ; 
but, alas ! his remedies were of small avail. For 
three weeks the little one lingered in great 
agony, and at the end of that period expired 
through the injuries he ha.d received. 


Cruelty to a Cat. 

Two boys, aged 15 and 12, sons of a county 
magistrate at Colchester, have been summoned 
for atrocious cruelty to a cat. We quote from 
the newspaper report. The prosecution was 
instituted by the Royal Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and the evidence 
showed that they pelted the cat, when it was up 
a tree in their father’s plantation, with stones, 
broken bottles, and a piece of wood. Eventually 
the cat was dislodged, whereupon they set four 
dogs, which they had with them, on it, and 
compelled it to rush up the tree again. ‘When 
recovered the cat was bleeding from a wound in 
the side aiid also from the nose, and was very 
lame in two legs. The bench fined each of the 
defendants 5s. and 10s. 9d. costs. We refrain 
from giving.the names, as’the culprits may live 
to bo ashamed of themselves, and may regret 
having disgraced their family. Instead of a 
paltry fine of 5s., the boys should have had a 
sound whipping. We . wish such a case could 
be decided by a jury of the boys who read our 
paper. 
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THE HULL. 

1. Bow. 

2. Stem or cutwater. 

3. Heads. 

4. Top-gallant forecastle. 

5. Waist or 'midships. 

0. Gangway. 

7. Quarter deck. 

8. Poop. 

9. Quarter. 

10. Stern. 

11. Taffrail. 

12. Counter. 

13. Wheel. 

14. Rudder or helm. 

15. Binnacle. 

16. Cat head. 

17. Anchor davit 

18. Side light guard. 

19. Boat davits. 


20, 21, 22. Fore, main, and 
mizen chains, or channels. 

THE BOWSPRIT. 

23. Bowsprit. 

24. Gammoning. 

25. Bowsprit cap. 

26. „ shrouds. 

27. „ horses. 

28. Dolphin-striker. 

29. Jih-boom. 

30. Flying jib-boom. 

31. Jib-boom foot ropes. 

32. Bobstays. 

33. Martingale. 

MASTS, &c. 

34. Fore mast. 

35. Fore rigging or shrouds. 

36. Futtock shrouds. 

37. Lubber holes. 


38. Fore top. 

39. Fore-mast cap. 

40. Fore-top mast. 

41. Doublings. 

42. Fore-top-mast rigging. 

43. ,, crosstrees. 

44. Burtons and pendants. 

45. Fore-top-gallant mast. 

46. ,, ,, rigging. 

47. „ royal mast. 

48. ,, truck. 

49. Backstay outriggers. 

50. Main mast. 

51. „ rigging or shrouds. 

52. „ top. 

53. „ mast cap. 

54. ,, top mast. 

55. „ „ rigging. 

56. „ „ crosstrees. 

57. „ top-gallant mast. 

58. „ „ rigging. 


59. Main royal mast. 

60. ,, truck. 

61. Mizen mast. 

62. „ rigging or shrouds. 

63. „ top. 

64. ,, mast cap. 

65. „ top mast. 

06. „ „ rigging. 

67. „ ,, crosstrees. 

6S. „ top-gallant mast. 

69. „ royal mast. 

70. „ truck. 

STAYS. 

71. Fore preventer stay. 

72. „ stay. 

73. „ top-mast stay. 

74. Inner jib stay. 

75. Outer ,, 

76. Fore-top-gallant stay. 


77. Flying jib stay. 

78. Fore royal stay. 

79. „ top-mast backstays- 

80. ,, top-gallant ,, 

81. „ royal „ 

82. Alain preventer stay. 

83. „ stay. 

84. „ top-mast stay. 

85. „ top-gallant stay. 

86. „ royal stay. 

87. ,, top-mast backstays. 

88. ,, top-gallant backstay- 

89. „ royal backstay. 

90. Mizen stay. 

91. „ top-mast stay. 

92. „ top-gallant stay. 

93. „ royal stay. 

94. „ top-mast backstays. 

95. „ top-gallant backstay. 

96. „ royal backstay. 


Camspotidcitcc. 


A Life on the Ocean "Wave.—“Some Britannia 
Cadets” write to us from Dartmouth under date of 
February 12th: “In the last number of the BOY’S 
Own Paper, in the article entitled, ‘ A Life on the 
Ocean Wave,’ it is stated that in passing the exami¬ 
nation candidates are questioned up to the 12tli 
proposition of the fourth book of Euclid, and in 
reality it is only up to the 12th of the first book. 
There are now four terms, occupying two years, 
which have to be gone through by cadets. We have 
to pass an examination at the end of each term, 
and obtain a certain percentage of marks ; if we fail, 
we are warned that if we do not do better in the next 
examination ©ur services will be dispensed with. 
Any cadet who fails, after being warned, is promptly 
turned out of the ship.” The “ fourth” was a mis¬ 
print. “ First ” was written. 

G. C. O.—Your acrostic is decidedly original; but poor 
Robert is commemorated only by two letters of his 
name ; while the lady’s name is spelt backwards— 
and how does she like that? 

T. B.—Write to the Clerk of the Apothecaries’ Com¬ 
pany, Apothecaries’ Hall, City, E.C. 

Victor. — 1 . The founder of the Rothschilds was one 
Meyer Amschel, bom at Frankfort in 1743. In 1772 
he began business as a money-lender, and changed 
his name to Rothschild (as some say from his sign of 
a red shield, German Both Schild, according to others 
from Rotschield, in Denmark). The Landgrave of 
Hesse, when the French occupied that country in 1806, 
sent his treasure to Rothschild, with which he traded, 
and made a large fortune, restoring the principal in 
1815. His son, Nathan, began business at Manches¬ 
ter in 1798. 2. Allsopp’s and Bass’s breweries are 
about the largest in England. 

Searcher. —Why not make your moulds yourself, of 
plaster-of-Paris ? 


R. L. H.—Your question involves a legal point which 
only a trained lawyer should settle. 

Walter Artis.— The first Russian prince who took the 
title of “Czar” was Ivan ill, in 1482. Peter the 
Great was the first “Emperor;" from 1682 to 1689 he 
reigned in conjunction with Ivan (or John) V; from 
the latter date to 1725, when he died, he ruled 
alone. 

William Bickerton. —The common pigeon begins to 
breed at the age of nine months, and breeds every 
month. The hatching occupies fifteen days, and the 
young birds are generally a male and a female. 

J. F. R.—Glycerine is very efficacious in the cast of 
chapped hands. You mustn’t mind the smarting 
when applying it. 

P.—Tracts can be purchased in any quantities at 56, 
Paternoster Row. 

L. J. H. S.—Arsenical soap is used a great deal in the 
preparation of skins, but it is dangerous stuff to 
handle. 

Ted May. —Write to the colonel of any volunteer 
corps you may fancy: but you had far better dismiss 
the idea of becomiug a full-blown officer all at once, 
and enter as a private. 

George Sutton. —Your bird is either the turtle-dove 
(Columba turtur), or the collared turtle (Columba 
risoria). The birds are not at all particular about 
their food, but will eat peas, vetches, millet, hemp- 
seed, rye, wheat, small beans, and bread. Give 
them plenty of water, and keep their cage pretty 
clean. 

C. H. W.—The food best suited for pigeons, many 
fanciers consider, is tares and white peas ; wheat, 
barley, oats, rape, hemp, and canary seed will all be 
found acceptable, but ought not to be given to them 
constantly. 

F. C.—Lime-juice or lemon-juice, with green vege¬ 
tables, will best subdue true scurvy, such as seamen 
have on long voyages with salt diet. What is called 
scurvy is often scrofula, for which the treatment is 
not so simple or sure. 


J. I. (Manchester.)—Ask any respectable chemist to 
give you something. You would need to take a 
recipe to be made up, and to pay for it, so you may 
as well ask a chemist what he would give. He will 
not charge for advice, if you are too poor to consult 
a doctor. 

J- F. (Darrington, Yorkshire.)—We would rather not 
criticise the volume of “Juvenile Poems ” which you 
send. It is well for the author that the expense is 
met by private subscription. The old rule about 
waiting nine years generally holds good, and poems 
at twenty-six will probably eclipse those written at 
seventeen. 

J. F. H. (Hants.)—Of the two coins you send, one is a 
half-groat of Henry vili., of the first coinage, struck 
at York, with cardinal’s hat and keys on reverse; 
the other is a Roman third brass of Tetricus junior, 
having on its reverse “ Spes Augg.,” and a figure of 
Health marching. The value of the other coins you 
enumerate depends so entirely upon their condition, 
that, without seeing them, it would be impossible to 
fix it. In the case of one or two you would seem to 
be mistaken, in the coin—notably the sixpence of 
Edward in., but it is impossible to tell without seeing 
them, or tracings of them. 

Gringalet.— Soak your photographs well at the back, 
and you should be able to take them off. 


Notice to Readers. 

The publishers cannot undertake to post numbers of 
the Boy’s Own Paper weekly from the office, although 
they are always willing to supply back numbers when 
these cannot otherwise be easily obtained. If in any 
case there is any difficulty in procuring the paper 
week by week of local newsagents, the Monthly 
Parts will be forwarded direct from the office on 
receipt of P. O. order or stamps for 7s. 8d. for 
twelve months, or 3s. lOd. for six months (in ad¬ 
vance). P.O.O.’s should be made payable to Joseph 
Tarn, at the chief office, LONDON, to whom als» 
all business letters should be addressed. 

London : 56, Paternoster Row. 
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THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: 


A TALE OF THE BED RIVER FLOOD. 


By R. M. Ballantyne, 

^'Author of “ The Lifeboat “ Post Haste,'' etc. 
CHAPTER XXVI.—THE LAST. 

A ciiaxge —like the flashing colours of a 
kaleidoscope * like the phantoms of a 
dream! Re J /er settlement is dry 
again, or dryin out ah !• what a scene of 
wreck and ruin : It looks as if the settle¬ 
ment had been devastated by fire and 
sword as well as water. Broken-down 
houses, uprooted fences and trees, piles of 
debris , beds and boxes, billets of wood and 
blankets, habiliments and hay, carioles and 
cordage and carcasses of cattle, all mixed up 



Turning his black eyes on the flashing sun, he stretched out his hand, 
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more or less and cemented together with 
mud. Nearly every house in the settlement 
had been destroyed. 

Of course many a day passed after the 
great catastrophe before Bed Biver was 
itself again, with its river confined to the 
proper channel and its prairies rolling with 
grass-waves; but it was not long before 
the energetic inhabitants returned to their 
labours and their desolated houses to begin 
the world anew. About the 1st of May 
the flood began, by the 20th of the same 
month it had reached its height, and on 
the 22nd the waters began to assuage. On 
that day they had made a decided fall of 
two inches. The height to which the 
waters had risen above the level of ordi¬ 
nary years was fifteen feet. The flood 
subsided very gradually. About the 
middle of June the ploughs were at work 
again, and the people busy sowing what 
was left to them of their seed-barley and 
potatoes. 

Among the busiest of the busy at that 
bustling time was Peegwish. While others 
were hard at work clearing, rebuilding, 
ploughing, and sowing, our noble savage 
was fishing. The labour of this occupation 
consisted chiefly in staring at his line, 
while he sat on a mud-heap on the river 
bank, and smoked in the pleasant sun¬ 
shine. Occasionally he roused himself to 
haul out a goldeye. Wildcat assisted him 
ably in his labours, and still more ably in 
the after consumption of the goldeyes. 
Angus Macdonald discovered them thus 
occupied, and had difficulty in resisting his 
desire to pitch the lazy fellow into the 
river. 

“What wass you doin’ there?” he 
cried. “Wass* it wastin’ your time wi 
small fush you will pe doin’, an’ every 
wan else workin’ hard ? Go an’ putt the ox 
in the cart an’ haul watter. Look sharp ! ” 

Angus concluded with some deep gut¬ 
turals in Gaelic which we cannot translate, 
and Peegwish, rising hastily, went off to 
do as he was bid. But Peegwish was a poor 
water-drawer. The ox turned out to be more 
obstinate than himself, and also more cal¬ 
lous, for when it became fatigued with haul¬ 
ing the water-barrel to and fro, it stopped at 
the foot of the slope near a comer of the 
garden, and refused to budge. Peegwish 
lashed it, but it did not feel—at all events, 
ifc did not care. He tried to wheedle it, 
but failed; he became abusive, and used 
bad language to the ox, but without suc¬ 
cess. He was in the height of his distress 
when Petawanaquat passed by with a load 
of firewood on his shoulder. The red man, 
having been reconciled to his old enemy, 
had remained at Bed Biver, partly to assist 
him, partly to see the end of the flood, and 
partly to be near his friend Sinclair and his 
adopted son Tonyquat. From the latter 
I 19 could not tear himself away. 

The Indian stood and gazed solemnly at 
his brother savage for some minutes, then 
he threw down his load, and, entering the 
garden, cut the remains of a cabbage which 
had survived the flood. With this he went 
to the ox and held it to its nose. The 
animal advanced; the Indian retreated a 
few steps. The ox advanced again in the 
hope of obtaining a savoury mouthful, but 
the Indian still retreated. Thus, step by 
step, the slope was ascended! 

“ Wah! ” said Petawanaquat, with a 
grave look, as he handed the cabbage to 
Peegwish, who profited by the lesson, and 
gained his ends. 

“She’s fery lazy,” muttered Angus, to 
himself—referring to Peegwish—as he 
went up the river bank towards the knoll, 


where his house now stood triumphantly; 

“ fery lazy; more lazy than—than— ” 

Failing to find a just comparison, he 
tailed off in expressive but untranslatable 
Gaelic. 

“ Goot tay to you, Muster Buvnshaw,” 
said Angus, on reaching the summit of the 
knoll. “ It wass fery goot of you, what¬ 
ever, to let my hoose stand here.” 

“Don’t mention it, Angus,” said the old 
gentleman, removing his pipe with one 
hand, and extending the other. “ It would 
be difficult to prevent it remaining where 
it is now. Besides, I passed my word, you 
know, and that cannot be broken. Come, 
sit down. I’m thankful your house was so 
considerate as to spare my smoking-box, 
though it has given it a shove of a few 
feet to the south’ard. In other respects the 
house is an advantage, for while it has not 
hurt the view, it serves to protect my box 
from the quarter which used to be exposed 
to east winds. But there is one stipula¬ 
tion I have to make, Angus, before the 
bargain is closed.” 

“ An’ what may that pe ? ” asked Angus, 
with a shade of anxiety. 

“ That this smoking-box and the ground 
on which it stands, together with the foot¬ 
path leading up to it, shall remain my pro¬ 
perty as long as I live.” • 

Angus smiled. He had the peculiarity 
of turning the corners of his mouth down 
instead of up when he did so, which gave a 
remarkably knowing look to his smile. 

“ You shall pe fery welcome,” he said. 

“ And now, Muster Buvnshaw, I came here 
to say a word for my poy. You know it 
iss natural that Ian will pe getting anxious 
about the wedding. It iss impatient he 
will pe, whatever. He is a little shy to 
speak to you himself, and he will pe 
botherin’ me to—” 

“All right, Angus, I understand,” in¬ 
terrupted Mr. Bavenshaw. “You know 
both he and Lambert are busy removing 
your barn from my lawn. When that is 
finished we shall have the weddings. My 
old woman wants ’em to be on the same 
day, but nothing can be done till the bam 
is removed, for I mean to have the dance 
on that lawn on the double-wedding day. 
So you can tell them that.” 

Angus did tell them that, and it is a re¬ 
markable fact, which every one in the 
establishment observed, that the unsightly 
barn, which had so long disfigured 
the lawn at Willow Creek, disappeared, 
as if by magic, in one night, as Cora put it, 

“ like the baseless fabric of a vision! ” 

***** 

Time passed, and changed the face of 
nature entirely. Wrecks were swept away; 
houses sprang up ; fences were repaired; 
crops waved on the fields of Bed Biver as 
of yore, and cattle browsed on the plains; 
so that if a stranger had visited that out¬ 
lying settlement there would have been 
little to inform his eyes of the great disaster 
which hadso recently swept over the place. 
But there would have been much to inform 
his ears, for it was many a day before the 
interest and excitement about the great 
flood went down. In fact, for a long time 
afterwards the flood was so much in the 
thoughts and mouths of the people that 
they might have been mistaken for the im¬ 
mediate descendants of those who had 
swarmed on the slopes of Ararat. 

Let us now present a series of pictures 
for the reader’s inspection. 

The first is a little log hut, embosomed 
in bushes, with a stately tree rising close 
beside it. Flowers and berries bedeck the 
surrounding shrubbery, pleasant perfumes 


fill the air. A small garden, in which the 
useful and ornamental are blended, environs 
the hut. The two windows are filled with 
glass, not parchment. A rustic porch, 
covered with twining plants, conceals the 
door, and a general air of tidiness marks 
all the surroundings. Need we say more 
to convince the intelligent reader that this 
is the hut of old Liz ? It occupies the spot 
where it was deposited by the flood, the 
family having been allowed to remain 
there. 

Under the* genius of Herr Winklemann 
and Michel Bollin the old hut has dis¬ 
played some characteristics of the cactus in 
sending forth offshoots from its own body. 
An offshoot in the rear is the kitchen; 
another on the right is a mansion, as large 
nearly as the parent, in which Winklemann 
has placed his mother, to the great relief 
of Daddy, who never forgot, and with diffi¬ 
culty forgave, the old woman’s kicking 
habits when their legs reposed in concert 
on the table. It must be added, however, 
that the old people live on good terms, and 
that Mrs. Winldemann frequently visits 
Daddy, and smokes with him. The off¬ 
shoot on the left, built by Michel, is a 
stable, and an excrescence beyond is a 
cowhouse. There are fowls in front of the 
hut, and flour, sugar, pork, and tea within, 
so it may be concluded that the families are 
now in comfort. 

When the improvements just mentioned 
were completed, Michel Bollin, unable to 
settle down, had arranged with Peegwish 
and Wildcat to go off o\ r. fishing expedi¬ 
tion. Before starting, 1> tered the hut, 
and said to Winklemann ho was filling 
his “ moder’s ” pipe for her, 

“You vill be here ven I come back? 
You vill not leave the ol’ peepil ? ” 

“ No; I vill stope till you retooms. Be 
sure I vill take care of zee old vons. But 
dere is not much fear of anodor flood joost 
now.” * 

“ What says he, Liz ? ” asked old Daddy, 
with a hand to his ear. “ Speak oot.” 

“ Oh, he’s jist haverin’ aboot the flood. 
He says there’s nae fear o’ anither flood, an’ 
I think he’s aboot right.” 

“ I’m no sae sure o’ that” returned 
Daddy, whose memory for the past was 
much stronger than for current events. 
“It’s been said, on the best authority, that 
there was a seemilar flood i’ the year 
seeventeen hunner an’ seeventy-sax, anither 
in seeventeen ninety, an’ anither in aughteen 
hunner an’ nine.” 

“Hoots! haud yer gab. What div ye 
ken aboot floods ? ” 

Daddy, hearing nothing, and believing 
from the pleasant expression of Liz’s coun¬ 
tenance that she appreciated his remarks, 
nodded to Mrs. Winklemann cheerily and 
smiled. 

“Ha!” laughed her son; “you is von 
stranch being, old Liz—ver stranch.” 

Having finished the filling of his 
“ moder’s ” pipe and lighted it for her, 
Herr Winklemann arose and followed his 
friend Michel out of the hut. 

Let us look at another picture. 

It is a pair of cottages close to each 
other, and about a stone’s cast from the 
farm at Willow Creek. The buildings are 
new, and much alike in form and size. 
There are w r ell-tilled fields around, and 
fat cattle and a few sheep. The insides 
of these mansions have not much to boast 
of in the way of ornament, but there is 
enough to display the influence, the good 
taste, and the refinement of woman. 

Immediately after the abating of the 
waters Ian Macdonald and Louis Lambert 
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set to work to build these houses, and you 
may be sure they were not long about it, 
for the tyrannical old father-in-law elect 
not only compelled them to take down the 
barn on the lawn before the weddings, but 
also to build houses for their brides- 

And after the knots were tied and the 
dance on the lawn at Willow Creek was over, 
fpd happy couples were fairly estab¬ 
lished in their own homes, they kept open 
house for a long time, and interchanged 
innumerable visits between Eearclaw Cot¬ 
tage (that was Ian’s) and Hunter’s Lodge 
(that was Lambert’s) and the Ark on 
.Ararat (that was the house of Angus) and 
Willow Creek, insomuch that Tony was 
heard one day to inform Miss Trim confi¬ 
dentially that he found it difficult to tell 
where he lived or which was his proper 
home and Miss Trim confessed that she 
was in much the same condition of mind. 

“ What an amazing time we have passed 
through ! ” said Miss Trim, referring to the 
Hood, at one of their social gatherings. 

Yes, said Victor, hastily, for he know 
Hiat Miss Trim was on the point of deliver¬ 
ing one of her parenthetical and pointless 
•orations, “it was indeed an amazing 
time ! Such boating on the plains, and 
such camping out! To say nothing of 
tumbling into the water and being half 
■drowned.” 

Bj the way,” asked Ian, “was not 
poor John Flett nearly drowned about the 
beginning of the flood ? ” 

“Of course. he was,” said Mr. Baven- 
shaw, and if it had not been for your 
father he and his family would have been 
lost altogether. Is not that so, Angus ? ” 
ell, it iss droont he would have been 
m all probabeelity,” said Angus, “for he 
was on the wrong road when I met him, 
an’ he couldn’t find the right wan, what¬ 
ever. Shon Flett iss a good man, but he 
iss also foolish. You see, when the watter 
came on him so strong that his hoose began 
to slup away, he took two of his oxen an’ 
ho tied them. together wi’ ropes, an’ put 
planks on their backs, which he also tied; 
ay ! an’ so he made a sort of livin’ stage, 
•on which he sat his wife and four children ; 
two of them wass poys and the other two 
wass girls, whatever. The frightened 
craters went about the best way they could, 
sometimes wadin’ an’ sometimes sweemin’, 

• an’ Shon, lie wass leadin’ them wi’ a line 
roond their horns, an’ he wass wadin’ an’ 
sweemin’ also. I came across them wi’ 
my poat an’ took them in. That was just 
pefore we saw the hoose on fire floatin’ 
down the river.” 

“ The house on fire! ” exclaimed Cora; 

“ I did not hear of that.” 

“ No wonder,” said Lambert. “ There 
have been so many strange incidents and 
hairbreadth escapes during the flood that 
we won’t likely hear about them all for 
many a day to come,” 

“But.yhat about the house on fire?” 
asked Victor; “ was any one in it P ” 

“ Ho, it was only a house that had been 
left somewhat hastily by its owners, who 
must have forgot to put out the fire or 
capsized something over it. At all events 
the house was seen floating down stream 
at night, and a splendid sight it was, 
burning furiously, with the flames glitter¬ 
ing in the water that swept it away.” 

“How sad!” said Elsie, whose mind 
dwelt on the evil, rather than on the pic¬ 
turesque aspect of the incident. 

“ I can’t imagine whatever was the cause 
• of the flood,” remarked Mrs. Bavenshaw. 

“Well, my dear,” said her husband, in 
a somewhat oracular tone, “no one can 


certainly tell what caused it, but my own 
opinion is that it was caused by the unusual 
wetness of the fall. You remember how it 
lained; well, when the lakes and rivers 
were as full as they could hold, and the 
ground was soaking like a full sponge, the 
winter came on us suddenly and set all 
fast, thus preventing the water getting 
away. Then came the snow, also unusually 
heavy. Then came a late spring with a 
sudden burst of warm weather, and a south 
wind for several days in succession, turn¬ 
ing all this accumulation into water. Bed 
Lake, Otter-tail Lake, and Lake Travers 
overflowed, as you know; the Bed Biver 
ice burst up and jammed against the solid 
ice of Lake Winnipeg, which stopped the 
current, and thus caused the overflow. 
That’s my notion about the flood. Whether 
it’s right or no, who can tell ? ” 

“ Your observations, sir, are fery goot, 
whatever,” said Angus, taking an unusually 
long draw at his pipe. 

Turn we now to look upon one more 
picture. It is on the shores of the great 
lake—Lake Winnipeg. There, among a 
tangled but picturesque mass of reeds and 
bushes, a canoe is resting on the reeds, 
and, not far from it, a rude structure of 
boughs and bark has been set up. It is 
open in front, and before it burns a large 
fire, whose light, however, is paled by the 
effulgence of the glorious sun as it dips 
into the lake. 

Petawanaquat is there, seated with a 
book on his knee, and a dignified, yet 
slightly perplexed expression on his face. 
His friend Sinclair is there too, teaching 
him to read the Word of God. Meekeye, 
faithful partner and sympathiser with the 
red man, is also there; and beside them 
reclines our friend Tony. That child’s 
taste for hunting is strong. Having been 
— according to Miss Trim’s report—a very 
good boy and remarkably diligent at his 
lessons, he has been granted a holiday 
and permission to go a-hunting with his 
red father. He is tired after the day’s 
hunt, and reclines placidly awaiting 
supper, which Meekeye with downcast 
look prepares. 

Having spent two hours over the Book 
that evening, Petawanaquat closed it slowly 
and looked up. 

“You find it rather difficult to under¬ 


stand,” said Sinclair, with a pleasant 
smile. 

The red man rose, drew himself up, and, 
turning his black eyes, like the eagle, on 
the flashing sun, stretched out his hand. 

“My brother,” he said, “beholds the 
sun. Can ho tell where it comes from, or 
whither it goes ? Ho ; but he understands 
that the Great Spirit guides its course, and 
he is satisfied. When Petawanaquat was a 
child he understood very little. He is a 
man now, and understands a little more. 
W hen the Great Spirit takes him up yonder, 
no doubt his mind shall be made bigger, 
and it shall be filled. The book that the 
Great Spirit has sent is very big. Some 
things in it are hard to understand, but the 
greatest thing of all is not hard. There is 
but one thing needf ul . Is not Jesus the one 
thing? Petawanaquat wishes to live for 
ever. . To know the Great Spirit and Jesus 
is to live for ever. Petawanaquat has lived 
long and seen much. He has seen men 
torture men like evil spirits. He has seen 
scalps, torn from men and women. He has 
seen little ones dashed against the stones. 
The spirit of Petawanaquat has groaned 
within him—he knew not why—perhaps 
the Great Spirit was speaking to him in his 
heart. ‘ Shall these deeds of evil never 
have an end ? ’ he asked, but there was no 
answer. How, an answer has come. Jesus 
is the Saviour from sin . All things shall 
be put under Him. When that time comes 
all things shall be good. At present good 
and evil are mixed.” 

.The red man paused a moment, 
with a slightly troubled look, but; the 
shadow- passed like a fleeting cloud as he 
dropped his arm, and, with an air of simple 
humility, sat down again beside his friend. 

“Petawanaquat is only a child,” he 
added, “ at present he is only learning. In 
good time he shall know all.” 

The sun’s last, rays were still gilding the 
horizon and flickering on the waves of 
Winnipeg when the tired hunters lay down 
to rest. Gradually the camp fire lost its 
ruddy glow; the evening breeze died slowly 
down ; one by one the stars came out, and 
the soft curtain of night, descending like a 
gentle spirit on the wilderness, hid the red 
man and his comrades from mortal eyes, and 
wrapped them in profound repose. 

THE END. 



The Indian’s Grave. 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA 


T)-.r TtTTT'C. Vr'PVU 


1 The situation was terrible, but yet Dick 
j did not flinch; he had been appointed 
captain, and captain he would remain, 
' Mrs. Weldon and her little son had been, 
committed to his charge, and he was re- 






PAET II. 

CHAPTER III.—ON THE MARCH AGAIN. 


« You must keep this a secret. 


FEICA ! Africa ! ” was tiro tenable 


A A’JLVLVUV • • "— . 

word that echoed and re-echoed m 
;hc mind of Dick Sands. As he pondered 
iver the events of the preceding weeks he 
jould now understand why, notwithstand¬ 
ing the rapid progress of the ship, the land 
3 eemed ever to be receding, and why the 
voyage had been prolonged to twice its 
anticipated length. It remained, however, 
a mystery inexplicable as before, how and 
when they had rounded Cape Horn and 
passed into another ocean. Suddenly the 
idea flashed upon him that the compass 
must have been tampered with, and he 
remembered the fall of the first compass ; 
he recalled the night when he had been 
roused by Tom’s cry of alarm that Negoro 
had fallen against the binnacle. As he 
recollected these circumstances he became 
more and more convinced that it was 
Negoro who was the mainspring of all the 
mischief; that it was he who had contrived 
the loss of the Pilgrim, and compromised 
the safety of all on board. 

What had been the career, what could he 
the motives of a man who was capable of 
such vile machinations ? 

But shrouded in mystery as were the 
events of the past, tVe present offered a 
prospect equally obscure. 

Beyond the fact that he was in Africa, 
and a hundred miles from the coast, Dick 
knew absolutely nothing. He could only 
conjecture that he was in the fatal province 
of Angola, and assured as he was that 
Harris had acted the traitor, he was led to 
the conclusion that he and Negoro had been 
playing into each other’s hands. The 
result of the collusion, he feared, might he 
very disastrous to the survivors of the 
Pilgrim. Yet in what manner would the 
odious stratagem be accomplished ? Dick 
could well understand that the negroes 
would be sold for slaves ; he could only too 


easily imagine that upon himself NTegoio 
would wreak the vengeance he had so ob- 


the end. . A . 

For several hours he remamedwrapped in 
thought, pondering over the present and 
the future, weighing the evil chancea 
against the good, only to be convinced that 
the evil much preponderated. At length 
he rose, firm, resolute, calm. The first 
glimmer of dawn was breaking upon the 
forest. All the rest of the party, except 
Tom, were fast asleep. Dick Sands crept 
softly up to the old negro, and whispered* 

“ Tom, you know now where we are . 
“Yes, yes, Mr. Dick; only too well I 
know it! ‘ We are in Africa! ” 

The old man sighed mournfully. 

“ Tom,” said Dick, in the same low voice* 
j “ you must keep this a secret; you must 
! not say a word to let Mrs. Weldon or any 
f of the others know.” 

The old man murmured his assent, and 
Dick continued, 

“It will be quite enough for them to 

i learn that we have been betrayed by Harris, 

and that we must consequently practise 
extra care and watchfulness; they will 
merely think we are taking precautions 
against being surprised by nomad Indians. 
I trust to your good sense, Tom, to assist 
me in this.” 

“ You may depend upon me, Mr. Dick ; 
and I can promise you that we will all do 
our best to prove our courage, and to show 
our devotion to your service.” 

Thus assured of Tom’s co-operation, 
Dick proceeded to deliberate upon hi& 
future line of action. He had every reason 
to believe that the treacherous American* 


‘Harris has left us.” 


viously been contemplating ; but for Mrs. 
Weldon and the other helpless members of 
I the party what fate could be in store ? 


startled by the traces of the slaves and the 
unexpected roaring of the lion, had taken 
flight before he had conducted Ins victims 





















































to the spot where they were to be attacked, 
and that consequently some hours might 
•elapse before he would be joined by Hegoro, 
who (to judge from Dingo’s strange beha¬ 
viour) had undoubtedly for the last few 
days been somewhere on their track. 

Here was a delay that might be turned 
to good account, and no time was to be 
lost in taking advantage of it to commence 
their return journey to the coast. If, as 
Dick had every reason to suppose, he was 
in Angola, he hoped to find, either north or 
• v south, some Portuguese settlement whence 
he could obtain the means of transporting 
his party to their several homes. 

.But how was this return journey to be 
•accomplished P It would be difficult, not 
to say imprudent, to retrace their footsteps 
through the forest; it would merely bring 
them to their starting-point, and would, 
moreover, afford an easy track for Hegoro 
or his accomplices to follow. The safest and 
most secret means of reaching the coast 
would assuredly be by descending the 
course of some river. This would have 
to be effected by constructing a strong raft, 
from which the little party, well armed, 
might defend themselves alike from attacks 
cither of the natives or of wild bcastss and 
which would likewise afford a comfortable 
means of transport for Mrs. Weldon and 
her little boy, who were now deprived of 
the use of Harris’s horse. The negroes, it 
is true, would be only too pleased to carry 
the lady on a litter of branches, but this 
would be to occupy the services of two out 
of five, and under the circumstances it was 
manifestly advisable that all hands should 
be free to act on the defensive. 

Another great inducement towards the 
plan was that Dick Sands felt himself much 
•more at home in travelling by water than 
by land, and was longing to be once again 
upon what to him was, as it were, his 
native element. He little dreamt that he 
was devising for himself the very plan that 
Harris, in his speculations, had laid down 
for him! 

The most urgent matter was now to find 
.’such a stream as would suit their purpose. 
Dick had several reasons for feeling sure 
that one existed in the neighbourhood. 
He knew that the little river which fell 
into the Atlantic near the spot where the 
Pilgrim stranded, could nob extend very 
far either to the north or east, because the 
•horizon was bounded in both directions by 
the chain of mountains which he had taken 
for the Cordilleras. If the stream did not 
-rise in those hills it must incline to . the 
oouth, so that in either case Dick was con¬ 
vinced he could not be long in discovering 
it or one of its affluents. Another sign 
■which he recognised as hopeful, was that 
/during the last few miles of the march the 
soil had become moist and level, whilst here 
rand there the appearance of tiny rivulets 
indicated that an aqueous network existed 
in the subsoil. On the previous day, too, 
y he caravan had skirted a rushing torrent, 
iof which the waters were tinged with oxide 
•of iron from its sloping banks. 

Dick’s scheme was to make his way back 
as far as this stream, which though not 
.navigable itself, would, in all probability, 
empty itself into some affluent of greater 
importance. The idea, which he imparted 
*to Tom, met with the old negro’s entire 
•approval. 

As the day dawned the sleepers, one by 
one, awoke. Mrs. Weldon laid little Jack 
in Han’s arms. The child was still dozing; 
fhe fever had abated, but he looked 
painfully white and exhausted after the 
.attack. 
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“ Dick,” said Mrs. Weldon, after looking 
round her, “ where is Mr. Harris ? I can¬ 
not see him.” 

“Harris has left us,” answered Dick, very 
quietly. 

“Do you mean that he has gone on 
ahead ? ” 

“Ho, madam ; I mean that he has left 
us, and gone away entirely; he is in league 
with Hegoro.” 

“ In league with Hegoro ! ” cried Mrs. 
Weldon. “Ah, I have had a fancy lately 
that there has been something wrong; but 
■why ? what can be their motive ? ” 

“Indeed I am unable to tell you,” re¬ 
plied Dick; “I only know that we have 


Dick felt that he should be glad to avoid 
any discussion on the subject, but with a 
warning glance at Tom he proceeded to 
say that on the previous night he and Tom 
had discovered the American’s treachery, 
and that if he had not instantly taken to 
his horse and fled he would have answered 
for his guilt with his life. Without, how¬ 
ever, dwelling for a moment more than he 
could avoid upon the past, be hurried on 
to detail the means by which he now pro¬ 
posed to reach the sea, concluding by the 
assertion that he hoped a very few miles’ 
march would bring them to a stream on 
which they might be able to embark. 

Mrs. Weldon, thoroughly ignoring her 



“Tne march was continued 

no alternative but to return to the coast 
immediately if we would escape.” 

“ I only wish I could catch them,” said 
Hercules, who had overheard the conversa¬ 
tion ; “I would soon knock their heads 
together; ” and he shook his two fists in 
giving emphasis to his words. 

“ But what will become of my boy?” 
cried Mrs. Weldon, in tones of despond¬ 
ency. “ I have been so sanguine in pro¬ 
curing him the comforts of San Felice.” 

“ Master Jack will be all right enough, 
madam, vfflen we get into a more healthy 
situation near the coast,” said Tom. 

“ But is there no farm anywhere near ? 
no village ? no shelter? ” she pleaded. 

“Hone whatever, madam; I can only 
repeat that it is absolutely necessary that 
we make the best of our way back to the 
seashore.” 

“Are you quite sure, Dick, that Mr. 
Harris has deceived us ? ” 


with rapidity and caution.” 

own weakness, professed her readiness not 
only to walk, but to carry Jack too. Bat 
and Austin at once volunteered to carry 
her in a litter. Of this the lady would not 
hear, and bravely repeated her intention of 
travelling on foot, announcing her wil¬ 
lingness to start without further delay. 
Dick Sands was only too glad to assent to 
her wish. 

“ Let me take Master Jack,” said Her¬ 
cules; “I shall be out of my element if I 
have nothiug to carry.” 

The giapt, without waiting for a reply, 
took the child from Han’s arms so gently 
that he did not even r„use him from his 
slumber. 

The weapons were next carefully exa¬ 
mined, and the provisions, having been 
repacked into one parcel, were consigned 
to the charge of AcUeon, who undertook to 
carry them on his back. 

Cousin Benedict, whose wiry limbs 
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seemed capable of bearing any amount of 
fatigue, was quite ready to start. It was 
doubtful whether he had noticed Harris’s 
disappearance; he was suffering from a 
loss which to him was of far greater im¬ 
portance. He had mislaid his spectacles 
and magnifying-glass. It had happened 
that Bat had picked them up in the long 
grass, close to the spot where the amateur 
naturalist had been lying, but acting on a 
hint from Dick Sands he said nothing 
about them. In this way the entomologist, 
who without his glasses could scarcely see 
a yard beyond his face, might be expected 
to be kept without trouble in the limits of 
the ranks. 

The start was made. But scarcely had 
the little troop advanced fifty yards upon 
their way, when Tom suddenly cried out, 

“ Where’s Dingo ? ” 

"With all the force of his tremendous 
lungs, Hercules gave a series of reverbe¬ 
rating shouts. 

“ Dingo ! Dingo! Dingo ! ” 

But all was silence. 

Dick was intensely annoyed at tho non- 
appearance of tho dog. His presence would 
have been an additional safeguard in the 
event of any r sudden surprise. 

“Perhaps he has followed Harris,” 
suggested Tom. 

‘ ‘ Par more likely he is on the track of 
Negoro,” rejoined Dick. # 

“Then Negoro, to a dead certainty,” 
said Hercules, “will put a bullet into his 
head.” 

Dick Sands, disguising his vexation, 
said, 

“ At any rate, we have no time to wait 
♦for the animal now : if he is alive, he will 
not fail to find us out. Move on, my lads ! 
move on! ” 

The weather was very hot; ever since 
daybreak heavy clouds had been gathering 
upon the horizon, and it seemed hardly 
likely that the day would pass without a 
r-fcorm. Fortunately the woods were suffi¬ 
ciently light to ensure a certain amount of 
freshness to the surface of the soil. Here 
and there were large patches of tall, rank 
grass enclosed by clumps of forest trees. 
In some places, fossilised trunks, lying on 
the ground, betokened the existence of one 
of the coal districts that are common upon 
the continent of Africa. Along the glades 
the carpet of verdure was relieved by 
crimson stems and a variety of flowers; 
ginger-blossoms, blue and yellow, pale 
lobelias, and red orchids, fertilised by the 
numerous insects that incessantly hovered 
about them. The trees did not grow in 
impenetrable masses of one species, but 
exhibited themselves in infinite variety. 
There was also a species of palm producing 
an oil locally much valued; there were 
cotton-plants growing in bushes eight or 
ten feet high, the cotton attached in long 
shreds to the ligneous stalks; and there 
were copals from which, pierced by the 
proboscis of certain insects, exudes an 
odorous resin that flows on to the ground 
and is collected by the natives. Then 
there were citrons and wild pomegranates 
and a score of other arborescent plants, all 
testifying to the fertility of this plateau 
of Central Africa. In many places, too, 
the air was fragrant with the odour of 
vanilla. 

In spite of it being the dry season, so 
that the soil had only been moistened by 
occasional storms, all trees and plants were 
flourishing in great luxuriance. It was 
the time of year for fever, but, according 
to Dr. Livingstone’s observation, the 
disorder may generally be cured by quit¬ 


ting the locality where it has been con¬ 
tracted. Dick expressed his hope that, in 
little Jack’s case, the words of the great 
traveller would be verified, and in en¬ 
couragement of this sanguine view, pointed 
out to Mrs. Weldon that although it was 
past the time for the periodical return of 
tho fever, the child was still slumbering 
quietly in Hercules’s arms. 

The march was continued with as much 
rapidity as was consistent with caution. 
Occasionally, where the bushes and brush¬ 
wood had been broken down by the recent 
passage of men or beasts, progress was 
comparatively easy; but much more fre¬ 
quently, greatly to Dick’s annoyance, 
obstacles of various sorts impeded their 
advance. Climbing plants grew in such 
inextricable confusion that they could only 
be compared to a ship’s rigging involved 
in hopeless entanglement; there were 
creepers resembling curved scimitars, 
thickly covered with sharp thorns; there 
were likewise strange growths, like veget¬ 
able serpents, fifty or sixty feet long, 
which seemed to have a cruel faculty for 
torturing every passenger with their prickly 
spines. Axe in hand, the negroes had 
repeatedly to cut their road through these 
bewildering obstructions that clothed the 
trees from their summit to their base. 

Animal life was no less remarkable in its 
way than the vegetation. Birds in great 
variety flitted about in the ample foliage, 
secure from any stray shot from the little 
band, wh@se chief object it was to preserve 
its incognito. Guinea-fowls were seen in 
considerable numbers, francolins in several 
varieties, and a few specimens of the bird 
to which the Americans, in imitation of 
their note, have given the name of “ whip- 
poor-will.” 

Hitherto they had been unmolested by 
any dangerous wild beasts. During the 
present stage of their march a herd of 
giraffes, startled by their unexpected ap¬ 
proach, rushed fleetly past; this time, 
however, without being represented as 
ostriches. Occasionally a dense cloud of 
dust on the edge of the prairie, accom¬ 
panied by a sound like the roll of heavily- 
laden chariots, betokened the flight of a 
herd of buffaloes. 

For about two miles Dick followed the 
course of the rivulet, in the hope that it 
would emerge into a more important 
stream, which would convey them direct to 
the sea. 

Towards noon about three miles had 
been accomplished, and a halt was made 
for rest. Neither Negoro nor Harris had 
been seen, nor had Dingo reappeared. The 
encampment for the midday refreshment 
was made under the shelter of a clump of 
bamboos, which effectually concealed them 
all. Few words were spoken during the 
meal. Mrs. Weldon could eat nothing; 
she had again taken her little boy into her 
arms, and seemed wholly absorbed in 
watching him. Again and again Dick 
begged her to take some nourishment, 
urging upon her the necessity of keeping 
up her strength. 

“ We shall not be long in finding a good 
current to carry us to the coast,” said the 
lad, brightly. 

Mrs. Weldon raised her eyes to his ani¬ 
mated features. With so sanguine and 
resolute a leader, with such devoted ser¬ 
vants as the five negroes in attendance, she 
felt that she ought not utterly to despair. 
Was she not, after all, on friendly soil? 
What great harm could Hams perpetrate 
against her or her belongings ? She would 
hope still, hope for the best. 


Rejoiced as he was to see something of 
its former brightness return to her coun¬ 
tenance, Dick nevertheless had scarcely 
courage steadily to return her searching 
gaze. Had she known the whole truth, he 
knew that her heart must fail her utterly. 

(To be continued:) 
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SOME OF OUR FELLOWS: 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Rev. T. S. Millington, 
Author of t{ Under a Cloud," “Boy and Man," etc. 


CHAPTER XXI. —HUE AND CRY. 

O F course 
Pougher 
and I told all 
that we knew 
about young 
Pierre, both 
where he had 
gone and 
what he had 
gone for; and 
the first thing 
that was 
done, was. 
to send to Watts’s cottage to make 
inquiries. The messenger returned quickly 
with the information that Pierre had. 
not been there at all. Watts came with 
him, but of course he had nothing to- 
tell. He had been about the place all day, 
expecting one of the young gentlemen to' 
come with the money, as had been 
promised. He meant to have carried it to 
Mr. Gee as soon as it arrived, but he had not 
clone so because no money had ever come,, 
and what was more, “ nobody had never 
come to bring it.” He knowed young Mr. 
Pierre by sight, and if he had come anigh 
the cottage he should have seed him, that 
was sartin; for he had been on the look¬ 
out for some one all day, and nobody had 
never come; nor yet the money neither. 
Watts having nothing to tell, told it over 
and over again to groups of listening boys, 
and seemed unwilling to return home,, 
being anxious about Pierre, and perhaps 
not less so about the money for his rent. 

“That was the young gentleman as 
came yesterday,” he said, pointing to 
Pougher; “ and I wish he had come again 
himself to-day, for Mr. Gee will be look¬ 
ing for his money, and where it’s to come 
from now I don’t know, not if you was to- 
ask me.” 

“And I am sure I don’t,” said Pougher. 
“ Pierre had it all, and I shan’t have* 
another penny till next Saturday, and then 
only sixpence.” 

Then Mr. Lightfoot came again and' 
asked Pougher and myself privately all 
sorts of questions about Pierre, wanting to 
find, out, tjiS I could see, whether we had 
noticed anything particular about him 
lately, and whether anything had hap¬ 
pened to annoy or trouble him, and so om 
All we could say was that he had seemed: 
more cheerful than usual since Christmas,, 
and more like other boys. 

“ So I thought,” said Lightfoot. 

# Kennedy said the same, and I heard, 
him tell Lightfoot that Mrs. Jackin son had 
been like a mother to him, and that that 
was just what he wanted. 

The monitors, who had been sent off in 
different directions to make inquiries in the 
neighbourhood, came back, one by one* 
without any information. They could hear/ 
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no tidings of Pierre. He must have been 
taken ill, they thought, and would, perhaps, 
be found lyingunderahedge somewhere. It 
was a cold frosty night in March, and the 
exposure would very likely kill him. They 
started off again with lanterns, of which a 
great number were produced by the fellows. 
We kept them in our boxes, and lighted 
them up in the dormitories; only they 
were not much use, because they were so 
small, and we never could get any wicks to 
fit the lamps, and if we did, they would 
not bum more than a few minutes. 

When bed-time came, the juniors were 
all dismissed as usual; but I could not 
rest, and crept down again to the common 
room, where Merivale was, and asked him 
to let me sit up a little longer, until some¬ 
thing should be heard about Pierre. 

Merivale was walking up and down in a 
great state of mind; but he stopped and 
called me to him, and began again to ask 
questions. Then he sent me to fetch 
Pougher, and examined him about the way 
he had behaved to Pierre lately. 

“You haven’t been bullying the poor 
boy, have you ? ” he asked. 

“No,” said Pougher, sadly. “I never 
did bully him.” 

“ But you were cool with him, I know, 
about that flagstaff. You thought it was 
he who cut the cords.” 

“Yes,” said Pougher, “I did.” 

“ You had no right to think so.” 

“I don’t know,” said Pougher; “it’s 
very strange. Perhaps he did not know 
what he was about; and now he’s gone off 
With all that money.” 

“You don’t suppose the money has 
anything to do with his absence, do 
you P ” 

Pougher was silent. 

“What do you think, Jackinson?” 
Merivale asked. 

I gave him my opinion pretty plainly. 
As to the flagstaff, I said, he was as 
innocent as my brother Tom, who had 
never seen it till it was set right again. It 
had been a great trouble to him to be 
suspected of it; it had made him ill and 
miserable, and it was a cruel shame not to 
believe him after he had denied it. It 
might be found out some day who did the 
mischief, or it might not; but it was not 
Pierre.” 

That is what I said, out loud too, for I 
was very indignant with Pougher, and I 
was going on to say more when a gruff 
voice, just at my elbow, interrupted me. 

“ No; it warn’t Muster Pierre,” it said; 
“it warn’t Muster Pierre at all. Muster 
Pierre may have got the money as I was 
to have had for my rent, but it warn’t him 
as cut the ropes of that there flagstaff.” 

“Who then?” cried Pougher, turning 
suddenly upon Watts, who had entered the 
room while we were talking, having re¬ 
turned from a fruitless search for Pierre 
and the five-pound note in some of the 
neighbouring fields and ditches. But 
Watts drew in, nodded mysteriously, and 
said, 

“ Ah; you may ask, Who then P That’s 
the p’int.” 

“Speak,” cried Merivale; “you know 
something about it, evidently.” 

“Well,” said the man, “I know as it 
wam’t young Muster Pierre, as you calls 
him. I needn’t have said so much as that,' 
but I have said it, so there.” 

“ And now you must say a little more,” 
said Merivale, getting between him and 
the door, which he closed and locked. 

“It’s a bad job,” said the man. “I 
wish as I hadn’t spoke.” 


“ Out with it! ” said Merivale. 

“Well, but I*m thinking,” said Watts, 
“how will it be about that money—the 
money for the rent, you know.” 

“You shall have it as soon as I can get 
it,” said Pougher. 

“ You won’t go from that ? ” said Watts, 
doubtfully; “whatever I may tell you, it 
won’t make no difference about that ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” said Pougher; “and if 
the money Pierre took with him is not 
recovered, I’ll write for some more.” 

“You promise me that? You are all 
witnesses of that, young gents.” 

“Speak out,” said Merivale, putting 
his back against the door. “Yes, we 
are all witnesses, if that is any use to you; 
but you might believe a promise without 
witnesses, I should think. Say what you 
know about the flagstaff.” 

“I know who did it,” said the man. 
“ You’ll hold me blameless, w r on’t you ?” 

“You have nothing to fear.” 

“ And you won’t be very angry ? ” 

“ No; out with it, I say! ” 

“Well, it was not my doing exactly; 
leastways not my fault. It happened o’ 
this way. Mr. Gee had been sitting up in 
the orchard all night keeping watch under 
the trees, expecting some of you young 
gents to come after them there apples, and 
he made me sit up with him. It was rain¬ 
ing the first part of the time, though it got 
clear and frosty towards morning. We 
wa3 both very cold and out of temper. We 
only wished as somebody would have 
come, so as we might have cotched ’em, 
but nobody didn’t; a little afore daylight 
we gave it up. 

“ ‘ You must sit up again to-night,’ says 
Mr. Gee to me; ‘ make haste home and get 
your breakfast, and come back as quick as 
you can for the ploughing.’ 

“ I didn’t like that, and I said so ; but 
he wouldn’t have no words about it; I was 
to plough all day, and sit up in the rain all 
night; or else I might give up my place 
and go about my business; and with my 
rent in arrear I couldn’t do that, as he 
knowed. 

“Well, as I was agoing across your 
cricket-field for a short cut home—it lays 
just in the line, you know—I caught sight 
> of that there flagstaff, with the apple signal 
a-flying.” 

“The apple signal!” said Merivale. 
“ What does he mean ? ” 

“ It was the cricket and football signal 
that was left flying,” cried Pougher; 
“don’t you remember? A red ball on a 
green ground.” 

“I thought as it were meant for an 
apple,” said the man. “I thought 
as it were a piece of impudence, 
to show what you young gents was 
up to. And so, as I was tired out 
witlrwatching, and in a real bad temper 
along of having to go to work again so 
soon, I says to myself, says I, c I’ll make 
short work of that there apple signal,’ 
says I, and I jumps over the wall and cuts 
the cord, so as to let it fly where it would. 
Then I catches sight of the rope ladder, 
and I thinks to myself, ‘ This is what Mr. 
Gee was talking of. He heard the young 
gents say as they should get a rope ladder 
off the flagstaff;’ and I says to myself, 
‘No you don’t;’ and then I goes at it 
with my knife and cuts it through. And 
after that I gives a cut here and a cut 
there, just to finish with, till the spars 
began to tumble about my ears ; and then 
I goes away as quick as I could, and never 
says nothing to nobody about it except to 
Mr. Gee and my missus; and Mr. Gee he 


laughs, and, says he, ‘ You have done a 
good job, Watts, and they won’t think of 
coming after my apples any more. But 
we must keep it close who did it,’ he says, 

‘ or we may get into trouble ;’ and keep it 
close we did.” 

Pougher listened to what the man was 
saying with his eyes starting out of his 
head almost, his hands clasped, his face as 
white as a sheet, and his breath coming 
and going quickly between his teeth, which 
were set closely together. 

“You villain!” he cried at last; and 
he sprang upon the wretched Watts and 
seized him by the throat, that is to say by 
the old blue handkerchief which was round 
it, and positively tried to shake him. He 
might as well have tried to shake the 
monument on Fish Street Hill. But Watts 
didn’t like it, for he stiffened himself up, 
and looked as if he thought he was going 
to be swallowed alive. 

“You villain!” Pougher exclaimed. 
“ Then it is you who have caused all this 
mischief. It is you who made me treat 
poor little Johnny in a way that almost 
broke his heart. You made me believe he 
was a young impostor, who couldn’t tell the 
truth; and now ho is gone nobody knows 
where, dying in a ditch, perhaps;, and I 
shall never see him again to tell him it was 
all made right, and to beg his pardon for 
treating him as I did.” 

Pougher broke out then into a regular 
cry, and couldn’t say another word. I 
never could have believed that he would 
be so moved. “Let me go and look for 
him,” he said to Merivale ; “I’ll find him 
if he is anywhere above ground. He has 
been robbed and murdered. He would not 
give up that money, which was not his 
own, without fighting for it, I know; and 
if any one has tried to take it from him, he 
may have been killed in trying to keep it. 
Let me go and look for him ! ” 

Merivale tried to pacify the poor fellow ; 
but Pougher was so distressed at the 
thought of the injustice and unkindness 
which he had shown to the poor little 
Frenchie, and of the mischief he had done 
by such treatment, that he could not be 
quieted. “ Get out of the way! ” he said 
to Watts, pushing at him as if he had been 
a log of wood; “let me go out and look for 
Johnny.” 

Lightfoot came hi presently with his 
overcoat on. He was going himself in 
search of Pierre. We soon told him what 
we had heard, and he was as much sur¬ 
prised as any one. 

“ I am thankful it’s all cleared up,” he 
said. “ I confess I have always suspected 
Pierre. I thought he was hardly conscious, 
perhaps, and hardly responsible; but I 
believed it was he who had done the mis¬ 
chief. I hope he did not know tfiat I had 
such thoughts.” 

“ I am afraid he did, sir,” I answered. 

“Ah, yes; I fear so too,” said Light- 
foot. ‘ ‘ I am very sorry, verv sorry. I 
wish I could see him now ana tell him 
so.” 

“May I go with you, sir?” Pougher 
asked, as Lightfoot turned to leave the 
room. 

“No, you must go to bed.” 

“ I can’t,” said Pougher. “ I can’t, and 
I wont.” 

“ Hush, hush ! ” said Lightfoot. “ That 
is not the way to speak. Well, you may 
come with me. Get your coat.” 

I got mine also, without being told, and 
we went forth together. 

Hour after hour we paced through the 
fields and roads, the byways and the woods. 
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holding our lanterns down to the ground, 
examining every ditch, and peering with 
anxious, palpitating hearts over the dull 
quiet surface of every dark pool that we 
came near to, now hoping, now oppressed 
with fear, seeing strange causes for alarm 
in the shadowy stump of a tree or a fallen 
log, or a clump of bulrushes; taking fresh 
courage as time wore on and we met one 
or another of the searchers who had gone 
in different directions, and who reported 
that nothing had been heard or seen of 
poor little Johnny. 

We did not want to find him in the 
fields, dead perhaps from violence or ex- 


Pierre had not come back, nor had any- j they happened to find him. Pougher 
thing been heard of him. . wanted to go off to London by the first 

Soon after daylight a messenger arrived train and get his father to offer a large 
from Witherby-on-Sea. He had been sent ; reward—a thousand pounds or so—for 
thither on horseback to inquire at Dr. j information. It was with difficulty Light- 
Hartshome’s. The doctor was away some- foot could persuade him to remain where 
where, but Mrs. Jull had appeared at the i he was. He wrote a tremendously long 
window, and said, ! letter to his mother, telling her all about 

“Ho, the boy had not been there, and I Pierre, and requesting that she would set 
not likely.” | all the London detectives to work to find 

The messenger had called at the Sailors’ ; him. He was a most unfortunate little 
Home, and Mr. Drift had come down at | fellow, Pougher said; he had been wrecked 
once, but Pierre had not been heard of ! in a coffin-ship—the Puffin, he thought it 
there, nor anywhere else in Witherby. He j was—and had lost every thing he possessed, 
had gone to the police-station, however, ; and his memory as well, and now he was 



“ Pougher sprang upon Watts and seized him by the throat.” 


posure. We were glad to believe that he I 
had gone upon some sudden freak to a 1 
distance, and that we should hear of his ! 
being brought back soon in safety. 

As dhe stars began to pale, and the grey 
dawn appeared in the east, Mr. Liglitfoot 
-turned his steps homeward, and we fol¬ 
lowed him. What if we should find that 
he had already arrived there ? What if he 
should be by this time fast asleep in bed ? 

I thought of my own bed in the same 
room and wished I were in it, with Pieire 
in the opposite corner. 

At the gate were two or three people 
» balking. 

“What news?” they cried, as soon as 
we approached. 

Tliat was an answer to the inquiry which 
had been upon our lips, and which we had 
no longer any heart to utter. 


and had given in a description of the lost 
boy. Inquiries would be made, and some¬ 
thing might come of that. 

Mr. Diift came over on foot to Nether 
Cray in the course of the morning, but he 
had nothing to tell us. Every yard of the 
coimtry round about was examined during 
the twelve hours of daylight, and we had 
the satisfaction of feeling pretty sure that 
' Pierre had not been disabled by any acci¬ 
dent or sudden illness. He must have gone 
; away somewhere to a distance; how or 
why it was impossible to guess. We must 
wait as patiently as we could until the 
inquiries which had been set on foot 
through the police and by telegram should 
bring us some information. All the fellows 
wrote home and told their people what had 
happened, and begged them to look out for 
Pierre, and to send a telegram directly if 


lost himself. It was a shameful thing to 
send ships to sea that were not seaworthy ; 
the owners of such ships ought to be made 
to sail in them themselves. So he hoped 
his father would offer a reward and set the 
detectives to work all over the country, and 
then perhaps in twenty-four hours Pierre 
might be found and brought back to 
Nether Cray safe and sound. Or, what 
would be better still, Mrs. Pougher might 
take care of him and send a telegram to 
say that she had got him, and that Pougher 
was to come up at once and stop with him. 

After our letters were gone, and the 
evening had closed in, we set to work at 
our lessons as usual; but we could think 
of little but Pierre. When we went to 
bed he was still absent, and nothing had 
been heard of him. 

(To be continued.) 
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O h, is there in England this moment a 
steed 

That can match with my Bayard for beauty 
and speed ? 

Could you see him just now, as we fly o’er 
the plain, 

Through the breezy March morn with a 
loose flying rein, 

With bis small head thrown back, and 
his beautiful neck 

Like the arch of a bow, and with never a 
speck 

From nostril to lioof, save a star white 
as snow 

On his face, like a gem on a fair lady’s 
brow. 

A morning like this for the season is rare : 
There’s a feeling of Spring in the clear 
sunny air. 

Through the pine-tops above me the fresh 
wind is singing, 

From the top of a hazed a squirrel is swing¬ 
ing ; 

Blackbirds flute in the elm-copse mellow 
and soft, 

Rooks caw themselves lic-arse from the old 
orchard croft, 

The whole world exults in the strengthen¬ 
ing sun, 

And the thought that the Spring has 
already begun. 

And Bayard and I at a hand gallop swing 
Through the landscape, as light as a bird 
on the wing. 


Away o’er the downs, over 
upland and lea, 

Rolling wide, mile on mile, 
like the billowy sea ; 
Now skirting the bay, by the 
cliff’s grassy verge, 
Where I hear the low rhyth¬ 
mical beat of the surge, 
And I catch far away the red 
gleam of a sail 
Of a vessel blown home by 
the fresh morning gale. 


JEonthtg fit be. 
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The dew gems the grass and the hedge ; grey 
and dim 

With a silvery vapour the low valleys swim. 

Now fast through the sunshine, now under the 
shade 

Of the dim darkling pine-wood that waves over¬ 
head, 

While a balsamy smell rises fragrant and sweet 

From the pine-needles crushed beneath Bayard’s 
swift feet. 



Now by the snug farm, where the busy-slow 
life 

Has long since begun, and the farmer’s blithe 
wife 

At the door of her dairy smiles, milk-pans in | 
hand— i 

How the yellow cream foams ! At the milking- | 
yard stand 

The cows, lowing softly, so patient and wise, 


BICYCLISTS AND BICYCLING. 

KO. III.—ON THE CHOICE OF A MACHINE. 

choosing a bicycle, 
whatever make may 
bo finally decided 
upon, it is most im¬ 
portant that it should 
be the right size for 
the rider, so as to al¬ 
low of its being driven 
with comfort with the 
longest throw possible 
—that is, with the 
treadle at the full 
length of the crank. 

If the bicycle is too 
big, a long throw can¬ 
not be used, owing to 
the foot not being able 
to reach the treadle at 
its lowest point ; and 
if, on the other hand, 


A world of mute thought in their grave lustrous 
eyes. 

All this from my saddle I note—then again 
Out into the open with loose flying rein. 

Oh, give me a gallop for stirring the blood, 

And bidding it flow in a quick rushing flood 
From your head to your feet, and through every 
vein 

Fresh and strong from the heart, and then 
swift back again. 

To-day I am due at my tutor’s at ten, 

With a long tale of Horace and Homer—what 
then ? 

I feel I shall face them with never a sign 
Of blenching or doubt; never passage or line, 
Be they ever so crabbed, this morning shall 
floor me, 

Till my tutor shall vow a new zest hath come 
o’er me, 

And at last see the fruits of his patience and 
zeal, 

And no dread of the coming exam. I shall feel. 
The strength of the morning shall breathe in 
my Greek, 

And quicken my versions with life for a week, 
And my renderings of Homer’s grand epithets bo 
As fresh as his own by the far-echoing sea. 

Oh ! my wish is that each boy in England might 
own 

A steed like my Bayard, my brave little roan, 
That all might, each day of their lives, know 
the bliss 

Of a ride o’er the downs on a morning like this. 
On Bayard, my beauty! on Bayard, again ! 

I hear the old minster-clock warning for ten. 

Robert Richardson, b.a. 


the bicycle is too small, the long throw is 
equally impossible, owing to the rider’s knees 
jamming against the handles when the treadle is 
at its highest point. 

When riding in a hilly country, it is a great 
comfort to be able to alter the throw of the 
crank if necessary, for perhaps it need hardly 
be observed that the longer the cranks are the 
easier it is to drive the machine up hill. We 
therefore advise our readers when selecting their 
bicycle not to choose the biggest wheel they 
can manage to drive, but to get one well within 
their reach, and not sacrifice comfort to dignity, 
nor join the ranks of those who are continually 
advertising their bicycles for sale, as being either 
too small or too large for the owner ! 

Yery good bicycles may often be purchased 
second-hand cheaply. Only a few days ago the 
writer saw a very excellent machine sold for 
£3. 

This, of course, is an exception, but as 
a rule bicycles, when sold second-hand, can be 
purchased at from £6 to £8 under the maker’s 
list price, and for the sum of from £7 to £10 


one ought to be able to procure a very fair 
second-hand machine indeed. 

Considerable caution is, however, essential in 
purchasing at second hand. There arc great 
numbers of bicycles specially got up for sale in 
order to deceive the unwary. Never purchase^ 
a second-hand machine built by a local maker 
this not because local makers cannot build good 
machines, for many of them do, indeed, turn 
out first-class bicycles, but because in a very 
short time you are pretty certain to want to get. 
rid of it and go in for a machine built by a firm 
of reputation. 

In buying a machine with a well-known name,, 
you may reasonably be confident that the frame¬ 
work of the bicycle is thoroughly sound, and it 
is only necessary to examine the working parts* 
whether they are in good condition. First see 
that the steering is thoroughly firm. The 
driving-wheel should then be overhauled to 
ascertain if the spokes are at all loose, and if 
there is any side shake or play in the bearings. 
The tyres should be looked to, and the bear¬ 
ings of the hind wheel should be taken out and 
examined to see if they show signs of wear. 

In purchasing a new machine the only diffi¬ 
culty is to select from among the thousand 
and one makers in the market. It is not of' 
course within the scope of this articlo to enter 
into the merits of all the/various bicycles sold. 
To do this thoroughly would require several 
entire numbers of the Boy’s Own Paper. We- 
propose, how T ever, to consider, in the first place, 
what should be the points of a first-class bicycle 
and then briefly to describe the machines sold by 
some of the most prominent makers. 

To begin with, a good bicycle should possess 
beauty of appearance. It is not at all an un- 
pleasurahle sensation to hear bystanders remark¬ 
ing, “ That’s a nice-looking machine,” apropos' 
of one’s bicycle. The handles should be placed as^ 
low as possible, the steering should be very rigid, 
the bearings, botli front and bind wheel, should 
be tlie very best procurable, the spokes should, 
be numerous, not less than fifty to a fifty-two- 
inch wheel, the tyres should be of the best rubber- 
and indissolubly fixed to the felloe ; the spring: 
should be very strong, and yet flexible ; and 
lastty, the machine must ho provided with the 
amplest break power. These points will all be 
found in a greater or less degree of perfection in. 
the principal makes now being sold. 

The price of a first-class bicycle averages about 
£14 for a machine with a fifty-tw r o-inch driving- 
wheel—five-shillings an inch, less or more, 
according to size. If the machine is polished “ all 
bright,” the charge is higher, £2 being the usual, 
price extra for a burnished machine. Bicycles-, 
polished in this manner look remarkably nice,, 
but they are an infinite trouble to keep clean,, 
and it is not at all pleasant when caught in a. 
shower to think of the amount of elbow 
grease that will be required to restore the- 
bicycle to its pristine brightness on one’s return, 
home. 

Bicycles are occasionally electro-plated ; the.' 
extra price is not very great, £4 being the usual 
addition to the charge for burnishing ; the effect 
is very fine, and the liability to rust is obviated, 
a pail of water and sponge being all that is- 
required to remove any mud or dirt that may- 
have accumulated in a run. 

The following are some of the best-known 
makers of bicycles in the market. We give all 
their addresses, but most of their machines, 
may, we believe, be seen together in London at 
Mr. Goy’s, 21, Leadenhall Street, and 54, Lime 
Street, E.C. 

The Coventry Machinist Co.—address Cheyles- 
more, Coventry, and Holborn Yiaduct., E.C.— 
supply a very excellent machine. Their speciality 
is the “ Club ” bicycle. One of the points about- 
this bicycle is that all its parts, forks, hubs, 
felloes, treadles, etc., aro hollow, aud the back¬ 
bone is not round, but oval. It has a most, 
luxurious spring. The spokes are attached to the-: 
hub with lock nuts. The brake is applied to the 
front wheel. Altogether the “ Club ” has many 
points to recommend it to the purchaser. The- 
price, however, is rather higher than other 
makers. 

Humber and Marriott, of Nottingham, call. 
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their bicycle the “ Humber.” This machine is 
one of the very best iu the market; it would be 
difficult, indeed, to find its superior. There 
are no special features to enumerate about it, 
except its beauty of outline, and the very supe¬ 
rior manner in which all its details are finished. 
It is, perhaps, the most popular bicycle sold, 
and at exhibitions takes the first place. 

J. Carver, also of Nottingham, styles his 
make by his own name. Tho et Carver” is in 
outline, almost a facsimile, of the “Humber,” 
the only difference being in the handles, which 
are pitched a little higher, not by any means an 
advantage. One of the special features of this 
make is that the spokes are hollow. Mr. Carver 
claims that by this means extra strength is 
secured, while dispensing with the weight of 
solid spokes. 

Mr. J. Grout—address, Watson Street, Stoke 
Newington—is one of the oldest established 
makers in London. His bicycle is called the 
“ Tension.” 

In the old days of bicycling it was a con¬ 
stant source of grief to the rider to find his 
spokes coming loose, and several patents were 
taken out to remedy this evil. Mr. Grout’s 
idea was one of the best; but manufacturers 



Fig. I.—The “Excelsior. 



Fig. 2.—The “Challenge. 51 

having since discovered how to screw the spokes 
direct into the hub, without their coming loose 
under any circumstances, Mr. Grouty invention, 
which consists iu being able to tighten up the 
spokes at each end, has to a cer¬ 
tain extent become out of date. 

The “Tension” is now a first- 
class roadster, with all modern 
improvements, its prominent 
feature being its tyres, which arc 
vulcanised on to the felloe, and 
cannot by any possibility come 
off. 

The Surrey Machinist Co.’s 
works are situated at Blackman 
Street, Borough, S.E. Several 
great novelties have just been 
introduced into their make, 
which should be seen to be ap¬ 
preciated. The handle is a very 
remarkable shape, and there is a 
peculia r attachment of the spring 
to the head, also an enormous 
number of spokes. 

Hillman and Herbert, of 
Coventry, sell a machine called 
the “ Premier.” This is a 
thoroughly good roadster, and 
has a very effective front-wheel 
brake. (See fig. 3.) 

Singer and Co., of Coventry 
and Holborn Viaduct, E.C., are 
the makers of the well-known 
“Challenge ” bicycle, which has 
long held a first place among 
bicycles for touring purposes. 

It is one of the few machines 
now sold which are fitted with 
hind-wheel brakes. By a pecu¬ 
liar arrangement the brake does 
not act on the tyre of the hind 
wheel, but on the ground, and 


is very effectual in stopping the machine. 
These bicycles are also remarkable for the very 
high degree of finish about them. (See fig. 2.) 

Haynes and Jeffries, of Coventry, were the 
manufacturers of the “ Ariel ” and “Tangent ” 
bicycles. The Ariel has now become very old- 
fashioned, and is seldom seen. Indeed, it is 
not now manufactured by Messrs. Haynes and 
Co., who now trade under the title of “Tho 
Tangent and Coventry Tricycle Com pany, ” The 
Ariel was one of the patents for tightening up 
the spokes when required, by means of a lever 
within the wheel. The “ Tangent ” is the more 
modern make, and is also constructed with a 
view to prevent the spokes coming loose. (See 
fig. 4.) 

John Keen, of Clapham Junction, the cham¬ 
pion bicyclist of England, and also a manufac¬ 
turer of bicycles, calls his make the “Eclipse.” 
Mr. Keen claims for his bicycles that they are 
best for racing purposes. Great improvements 
have been introduced into these bicycles since 
they were first made, and they still hold a 
foremost place in the favour of bicyclists. 

W. Keen, of Norwood, sells a capital roadster 
bicycle made with hollow forks and all recent 
improvements. This is called the “ Norwood.” 
The same firm manufactures the “ Grosvenor,” 
which is claimed to be a good, strong, durable, 
and easy-running machine at a moderate price. 

J. Stassen, of the Euston Road, is one of our 


I oldest established bicycle makers. The great, 
feature of his mako is solidity of construction, 
weight not being a consideration. To those who- 
do not object to a heavy machine, and live in a 
district where the roads are rough, the “Stas¬ 
sen ” will present many points of attraction. 

Moir, Hutchins, and Co., Queen Victoria. 
Street, E.C., are the manufacturers of the 
“London.” This is a high-class bicycle, but 
has no particular features calling for com¬ 
ment. They are also the proprietors of the- 
“ Timberlake,” a machine manufactured at 
Maidenhead, and much patronised b}^ Berkshire 
riders. It has a most effective front-wheel brake, 
one of the most powerful in use. 

. Mr. Sparrow, of Knightsbridge, a veteran 
bicyclist, is the manufacturer of "the “John o’ 
Groat’s.” This machine has a hind-wheel 
brake. Mr. Sparrow has a patent for attach¬ 
ing a strip of leather to the rubber tires, which, 
he says, prevents any slipping of the wheel, 
even on the greasiest macadam. 
t Hydes and Wigful, of Sheffield, sell the 
“Stanley,” a very light, strong, and elegant 
machine. 

Messrs. Bayliss, Thomas, and Co., of 
Coventry, are makers of the “Excelsior.”' 




Fig. 4.-The “Tangent. 11 


Fig. 3.—The D. H. F. “ Premier. 11 

This bicycle resembles in outline the “Chal¬ 
lenge. It is a first-class machine, and an excel¬ 
lent roadster. (See fig. 1.) 

Hinde, Harrington, and Co., call their bicycle 
the “Arab.” This machine has many points 
to recommend it. It has a power¬ 
ful strap-brake applied to the 
hub oi the driving-wheel, and is- 
also fitted with a patent bell. 

In our next article we propose 
to give some hints on road-rid¬ 
ing, the best kind of brakes, and 
how to apply them. 

Petty Pride. 

Rennie was once travelling 
in Scotland in a stage-coach. 
The axletree broke near a black¬ 
smith’s, and the son of Vulcan 
being out, Rennie himself lit the 
fire and welded the axletree in 
a masterly style. His fellow- 
passengers, who had been very 
communicative and friendly 
during the earlier part of the 
journey, now became very re¬ 
served, and the “respectables” 
especially held themselves aloof 
from the man who had so- 
clearly revealed his calling by 
the manner in which he had 
mended tho broken axle. Ar¬ 
rived at their journey’s end for 
the day, the travellers separated, 
Mr. Rennie proceeding onwards 
to Eglinton Castle. Next morn¬ 
ing, when sitting at breakfast 
with his noble host, a person 
was shown in, and proved to be 
one of Mr. Rennie’s fellow-tra¬ 
vellers, whose confusion at find¬ 
ing the “blacksmith” break¬ 
fasting with my lord may be- 
easily imagined." 
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officer receiving a commission, he is entitled | 
to a gratuity of £100 for the same purpose. 

Pensions are granted to seamen, under two I 
headings—continuous service, and non-continu* j 
ous service. 

A man who signs for continuous service— 
that is to say, hinds himself down to serve—is 
entitled to a pension after twenty years’ service 


from eighteen. The others have to serve 
twenty-one years from the age of twenty. 
Ordinary pension, lOd. a day. 

1 good-conduct badge, l(Hd. a day. 

2 good-conduct badges, lid. a day. 

3 good-conduct badges, Is. a day. 

Men whose conduct is recorded as 

“very good ” for the whole of their ser¬ 
vice, and who have three good-conduct 
badges, Is. Id. a day. 

With a good-conduct medal, Id. a day 
extra. 

Petty officers, in addition to ordinary 
pension, for each year as inferior petty 
officer, 7s. 7d. a year extra. 

Superior petty officer, 15s. 2d. a year 
extra. 

The last two rates are doubled if the 
petty officer shall have served ten years 
extra as continuous-service man. 

Injuries are specially provided for, 
according to the extent of the injury, 
from 3d. to Is. 3d. a day. 

Now to continue the duties of a sea¬ 
man. When a boy has served about 
eighteen months in a training-ship he is 
generally able to pass out, and is then 
sent to the nearest flag or receiving ship 
to await a ship. 

We will say a ship is newly com¬ 
missioned, and the boy is sent aboard 
together witli other men and boys. The 
seamen are divided into two halves and 
placed, a portion in one watch, the 
starboard, or right, and the other moiety 
in the port, or left watch. They are 
then divided into messes, of about a 
dozen or fifteen to a mess, and given 
a table, stools, etc., with the various 
mess utensils of tin pots, pannikins, 
plates, basins, etc. • 

Each man is then appointed to a gun, 
«r to fulfil a certain duty when the crew 
are at quarters, also a duty in case of 
fire, and his position at divisions. He 
is then given a hammock, with a number 
painted outside. 

For the first few weeks there are constant 
drills, in order to accustom the men to their 
positions, so that directly the drum beats to 
quarters a man may know exactly where to go 
and what to do. Certain men are also appointed 
to form the boats’ crews, and others are appointed 
to fill up various positions in the ship. 

(To be continued.) 


* It is impossible to give an idea of the time a man 
vmay remain on these rates, as it depends so much upon 
:his conduct, ability, and interest with his commanding 
.officer. . , 

t After seven years’ service, if between twenty-one 
and thirty-five. 


LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 


By a late Naval Officer. 


ti.—second-class boys — [continued ). 


us now, for 
the informa¬ 
tion of the 
young reader 
who may feel 
an inclination 
to enter the 
Navy as a 
boy, give the 
period of ser¬ 
vice in each 
capacity, with 
the pay and 

the possible promotion :— 

Second-class boy 6d. a day until 18. 
First-class boy 7d. ,, ,, 

Second-cl. ordinary Is. Od. ,, until 21. 
First-class ordinary Is. 3d. ,, ,, 

Able seaman Is. 7d.* a day about 1 year. 

Leading seam an Is. 9d. * a day ,, 

.■Second-class petty officer Is. lid. a day. 
First-class ,, 2s. 2d. ,, 

"Chief petty officer 2s. 7d. to 2s. 9d. a day. 
Boatswain or gunner— 

Under 5 years’ service 5s. 6d.fi a day. 

Over 5 ,, ,, As. 9d.fi ,, 

„ 10 „ „ 7s. 9d. „ 

„ 15 „ „ 8s. 3d. „ 

Chief boatswain or gunner 9s. Od. ,, 

So that it is possible for a man to be a 
warrant officer at twenty-five, but of 
course such is seldom or never the case. 

Again, there is a regulation that if a 
warrant officer distinguish himself by 
-.any special deed of heroism, the. Ad¬ 
miralty have the power to give him a 
commission, and raise him on to the 
quarterdeck as lieutenant, or any equiva¬ 
lent rank. 

When a petty officer is promoted to be 
warrant officer, lie receives a bonus of £25 to 
{purchase uniform, etc.; and upon a warrant 



H.M. Training-ship St. Vincent. 
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PETER TRAWL; 


OB, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “From Powder Monkey to Admiraletc. 

CHAPTER XXV.—A PERILOUS VOYAGE IN THE 
WHALEBOAT. 

rpnE night was very dark, the sea rose 
X fearfully high. Now the Water broke ; 
over the star¬ 
board, now 
over the port 
bow, nearly 
swampingthe 
boat, and all 
hands were 
employed in 
bailing it out. 

We worked 
for our lives, 
for should 
another sea 
come before 
the boat was 
clear she 
might be 
swamped. 

Some of the 
men cried out 
that we 
should not 
live through 
the night. 

Mr. Grif¬ 
fiths and the 
doctor cheer¬ 
ed them up, 
but if it hadn’t 
been for the 
raft ahead, 
which broke 
tbe seas, I be¬ 
lieve that we 
must have 
gone down. 

I had heard 
of boatsbeing 
saved by 
hanging on 
under the lee 
of a dead 
whale, but I 
had not sup¬ 
posed that a 
few oars lash¬ 
ed together 
would have 
served as an 
effectual 
breakwater. 

The peaked 
oar played a 
most impor¬ 
tant part by 
keeping the 
boat’s head to 
the wind, and 
at a sufficient 
distance from 
the raft. She 
must other¬ 
wise have broached to, and it must have 
been driven against her and stove in the 
side. 

As soon as the boat was clear of water 
Brown sang out, M Now let’s have a stave, 
lads,” and he began to sing, but few were 
able to join in with him. 

Jim and I tried, knowing Brown’s object, 
but we had scarcely got through a verse 
when another sea came roaring on board, 
nearly carrying over the men in the bows, 
and washing away some of our provi¬ 
sions. We all had immediately to turn to 


again and bail out the boat. No one 
thought of singing after this, for directly 
we were free of one sea another broke 
aboard us. It was a mercy that they didn’t 
come together. 

“ We must pray to God, lads,” cried Mr. 
Griffiths. “He who rules the seas and 
winds, if we ask Him, can save us if He 
thinks fit. Don’t cease bailing. He likes 
people to work and pray, but not to fall 



How we secured food in our extremity. 

down on their knees while there’s work to 
be done and leave it undone.” 

He and the doctor set the example by 
bailing away as hard as any of us. We 
had the boat’s regular bailers, our iron 
pot, and a couple of small buckets; the 
rest of us used our hats and caps. Still, 
do all we could, it was a difficult matter to 
keep the boat free from water. We were 
wet through, as was everything in the 
boat, and we were afraid that our provi¬ 
sions would be spoilt, except perhaps the 
onions and potatoes. 


Hour after hour went slowly by, for we 
had no time for talking to make it appear 
shorter. Still the night did come to an end: 
at last, but there were no signs of the gale' 
abating. As seon as the sun rose we* 
looked out eagerly on all sides for land. 
Nothing broke the uniform line of the- 
horizon except the foam-topped seas, which* 
rose up tumultuously between us and it. 
We were driving all this time, it must he¬ 
re membered,. 
to the south¬ 
ward at the 
rate, the mate 
said, of two* 
knots an 
hour, so that 
if wehadbeen 
near Guam 
when the galo 
came on wo 
were being 
driven farther 
and farther 
from it, and 
it would be a 
hard matter 
to regain the 
island. 

We had 
taken nothing 
during the 
night, and we 
now all cried 
out for food. 
The store of 
salt fish we 
had remain- 
in g was 
scarcely eat¬ 
able, for the 
salt had been 
washed out of 
it, and it was 
becoming 
bad. What 
we had 
smoked was 
a little better, 
but that also 
was almost 
spoilt, yet 
such as it was 
we were glad 
to have a por¬ 
tion with an 


onion apiece, 
and a small 
mug half full 
of water. The 
mate would 
give us no 
more. 

“What I 
do is for the 
good of all of 
us, lads,” he 
said. “Ican’t 
tell when we 
may make the 
land, or what 
provisions we 

may find when we get there.” 

Horner sang out, “We had some biscuit- 
What has become of that ? Why don’t you 
let us have a piece for our breakfasts ? ” 

“Because the biscuits will keep longer 
than anything else, and are all we may 
have to depend upon,” answered, the doc¬ 
tor, who had got them under him in the 
stern-sheets, and had been trying from the 
first to keep them as free from water as. 
possible. 

We had till now fancied that we had an. 
abundance of food, but some had been 
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washed overboard and some had been com¬ 
pletely spoilt, so we found to our dismay 
that we had a very small quantity remain¬ 
ing. Horner now began to complain bit¬ 
terly of hunger and thirst, declaring that 
if he didn’t get some food he must die, 

Jim and I endeavoured to cheer him up. 
It was not a matter to joke about; indeed 
I was myself feeling the pangs of hunger 
and getting weaker and less able to work, 
though I did my best. Jim kept up better 
than I did. We had not. much time to be 
thinking, however, for we were compelled 
to be constantly bailing the greater part of 
the day. 

Towards evening the sun broke through 
the western clouds, sending his rays athwart 
the troubled ocean, and tingeing the seas 
with a ruddy hue, while his heat dried our 
wet clothes. 

Soon afterwards the wind began to drop, 
but the seas still ran so high that the mate 
thought it prudent to hang on some time 
longer to our raft. However, they no 
longer broke on board as they had been 
doing, and we had better hopes than on 
the previous night that we should see 
•another sun rise. We had been awake so 
long that none of us were able to keep our 
eyes open, and I suspect that at times 
every xserson in the boat was fast asleep. 
I know for my part that I must have.dozed 
through the greater part of the night, for 
I was awakened by hearing the mate’s 
voice saying, 

“How, lads, we will get the raft on 
board and'make sail.” 

I jumped up to lend a hand. We got 
the oars out and put the boat before the 
seas while we set up the mast and hoisted 
the sail. 

The wind was still in the same quarter, 
blowing directly from where we supposed 
’Guam to be, and as there were no hopes of 
making it the mate determined to run for 
some island to the southward, where, 
though it might be uninhabited, we should 
probably find cocoa-nuts and water, and 
might catch some fish. 

As none of the islands are very close 
together we ran a great risk of passing 
between them without seeing land, but 
then again he argued that we might be 
days or weeks beating up to Guam, and as 
he could not tell its exact position, we 
might even pass it after all, while by keep¬ 
ing to the south we might have a better 
prospect of having fine weather, and 
finding food on any shore at which we 
might touch. On the other hand again 
there was the risk of falling among savages, 
for the natives of these latitudes were 
known to be fierce, treacherous, and in¬ 
hospitable to strangers. 

We might, however, possibly meet with 
some ship, as we should cross the course 
pursued by Spanish vessels sailing from 
America to the Philippines. Should we 
pass through the Caroline group we should 
have another long channel to sail over, and 
must then reach the coast of Hew Guinea. 
If driven thus far south our prospect of 
escape was small indeed; though we might 
obtain food, the people were supposed to be 
extremely savage and cruel. 

The doctor, to cheer us, said that he had 
some doubts about that, for although such 
was the character of the natives of some 
parts, there were others who might treat 
us kindly should we fall among them, pro¬ 
vided we behaved well and showed that we 
wished to be friendly. 

As we sailed on the sea gradually went 
•down, and at length we were running with 
a light breeze over the smooth ocean. 


Though at first the warm sun was pleasant 
it soon became very hot, and while it dried 
our clothes increased our thirst. 

At the same time the heat destroyed the 
remaining portion of our fish, which be¬ 
came so bad that we were obliged to throw 
it overboard. We had now only a few raw 
potatoes and onions, and the little store of 
biscuits which the doctor had so wisely 
husbanded. 

The mate told us that wo must make up 
our minds to live on very short allowance, 
and be content with a quarter of a biscuit, 
an onion, and a small piece of raw potato. 
To make the latter more wholesome he cut 
them and hung them up to dry in the sun. 
Our food was served out about noon, and 
each day we sat eagerly waiting for the 
hour. Homer would turn his eyes up and 
watch the sun till he fancied that it had 
gained its greatest altitude, and then cry 
out to the mate, 

“ It must be twelve o’clock, now, sir. 
Won’t Dr. Coclde look at his watch and 
see ?” 

The doctor was the only person who 
kept his watch wound up. The mate had 
collected all the provisions and placed them 
in the stern-sheets, and he didn’t think fit 
to tell us liow rapidly they were going. 
The quantity he served out was scarcely 
sufficient to keep body and soul together, 
but he acted for the best; there was no 
doubt about that. We were all becoming 
rapidly weaker, and longing for some 
substantial fare. Horner at last cried out 
that if he didn’t get it he must die. Two 
or three of the other men said much the 
same thing. As I looked at their faces I 
felt afraid that they spoke the truth. Our 
limb3 were swollen, and we felt so stiff 
that we were scarcely able to move. 

“Trust in God, lads,” said the mate, to 
try and cheer us up. 

We were no longer inclined to spin yarns 
or sing songs, and only now and then 
exchanged a few words with each other. 
Hot long after .this, as I was gazing over 
the side, I saw a movement in the water, 
and presently a score of fiying-fish rose 
from the sea, their wings glittering in the 
sunlight, and about a dozen pitched into 
the boat. Oh, how eagerly we all stooped 
down to seize them ! Just then, as I was 
looking out, expecting some more to come, 
I saw several dolphins, which had no 
doubt been pursuing the flying-fish, and 
now came close up to the boat, looking out 
for them. 

notwithstanding our hunger the doctor 
advised that we should split the fish and 
hang them up in the sun to dry. We were, 
however, too hungry to do this, but the 
mate insisted that all should be handed to 
him. He then served out to each of us 
half a fish, which we eagerly devoured. 
This meal, scanty as it was, somewhat 
restored our strength. 

“ I told you to trust in God, lads,” said 
the mate. “ See, He has sent us these fish, 
and He’ll send us more, never fear.” 

Before long I saw, a hundred yards off, 
another flight of flying-fish rise from the 
sea, and come darting through the air 
like masses of silver, when, to our joy, a 
number struck the sail and dropped into 
the bottom of the boat. The mate imme¬ 
diately served out the remainder of those 
which had at first been sent to us. This 
made the men cheer up more than ever, as 
we expected that, now we had got into 
the tropics, we should have an ample supply 
every day. 

We saw large quantities of dolphins, 
bonitos, and albicores, which pursue the 


flying-fish, and induce them to seek for 
safety in flight; but none of the larger fish 
came near enough to enable us to catch 
them, though Brown, harpoon in hand, 
stood up as long as he could keep his feet, 
in the expectation of striking one. It was 
very tantalising to see them sporting round 
us, and yet not to be able to get one on 
board. We had, however, a sufficient 
number of fiying-fish to give us a good 
meal each for that and the next day. The 
mate proposed drying some in the sun and 
reserving them in case no more should 
come aboard, but nearly all hands cried 
out that we were certain to have some 
more sent us, and begged so hard to have 
the fish while they were good that the 
mate yielded to. their wishes. 

During the night we steered south-east, 
with the wind on our port quarter. It 
was in that direction Mr. Griffiths said he 
knew the islands lay thickest. We had 
a regular watch set, and a bright look-out 
kqpt ahead, for we could not tell when we 
might come upon reefs, and the boat 
might be knocked to pieces on some unin¬ 
habited spot where neither food nor water 
was to be procured. The next day was 
passed much as the previous one had been, 
but no fiying-fish came on board, though 
we saw them glittering in the air in the 
distance. It was drawing towards evening 
when I saw a black triangular fin, which 
I knew to be that of a shark, coming up 
astern. 

“What are you looking at?” asked the 
doctor. 

I told him. Presently we caught sight 
of the monster’s cruel eyes and back a 
couple of fathoms from the boat. I saw 
by their looks that the men did not like its 
appearance. 

“We hab him,” cried Sam Coal. “We 
eat him if he no eat us.” 

Brown, on hearing this remark, stood up, 
with his harpoon in hand, but the savage 
brute seemed to know its danger, and kept 
just beyond his reach, eyeing us, we thought, 
as if he expected to make a feast of the 
whole party. 

The men made their remarks on the 
shark, for having had sufficient food they 
had somewhat recovered their spirits. Still 
I wished that the shark would take its 
departure, but it kept on swimming along¬ 
side the boat, and as the breeze freshened 
it made faster way to keep up with us. 
Brown at last proposed shooting it, for our 
powder, being in a metal flask, had kept 
dry, but Mr. Griffiths objected to any 
being expended for the purpose. It was a 
hundred to one that the shark would be 
killed, he said, and every charge might be 
of value. Still, as no flying-fish had been 
caught, the men cried out that they must 
have the shark, and Mr. Griffiths at length 
allowed Brown, who was a good shot, to 
try and hit it in a vital part. Just, how¬ 
ever, as he stood up with the musket in his 
hands the shark dived and disappeared. 

“Ah, ha, Jack Shark know what you 
going to do. Him know eberyting,” said 
Sam Coal. 

Shortly after this the sun sank amid a 
bank of black clouds, and darkness came 
down on the world of waters, the weather 
again loolring very threatening. I was 
awakened by a splash of water in my face. 
On sitting up, though a heavy sea was 
running, I found that the boat was still 
keeping on her course. The sail had been 
reefed, but it w’as as much as we could 
carry. Again and again the sea broke on 
board. The sleepers were all aroused, and 
we had to bail as fast as we could. 
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Presently the mate said, “We must 
heave her to, lads. Get the raft rigged.” 

We soon had this done, but as we were 
xounding to a heavy sea came rolling up, 
and, breaking on board, nearly carried Sam 
Coal over the side. The raft was hove 
into the water, and we lay head to wind 
•as before, with the oar apeak-. This did. 
not prevent the seas from occasionally 
breaking on board, though they came with 
less violence than they would otherwise 
have done; but the boat was severely 
•strained and shattered as they beat against 
her, and she now began to leak in a way 
which gave us just cause for alarm. 

We spent the night bailing as hard as 
■we could, all striving to save our lives; 
hut we hoped almost against hope that we 
should succeed. 

At last some of the men, as before, began 
to despair, saying that it was as well to die 
now as a few hours later, and that it would 
be better to give in and let the boat sink, 
but seeing the mate and doctor calm and. 
composed as ever, I tried to imitate their 
example. 

“ God wants us to labour on, lads,” cried 
Mr. Griffiths. “ He’ll help us if we do. 
Gales in these latitudes never last long. 
Perhaps to-morrow we shall have a fine 
day and catc]i some more dying-fish, or 
maybe we are not far off* from an island, 
and we shall be able to stretch our legs 
and fiud plenty of cocoa-nuts, and per¬ 
haps yams and pigs. We shall soon have 
a fire alight and something cooking before 
it, and then won’t we eat, boys ! ” 

This sort of talk had a good effect upon 
the men, and they no longer had any 
thought of giving in. Still, the night 
went by very slowly. Sleeping, even if we 
had had time, with the water washing into 
the boat, was next to impossible. 

Daylight came back at last, and as the 
•sun rose the clouds dispersed, the wind 
rapidly dropped, and the sea went down. 
In a short time the mate ordered the raft 
to be got on board, and we ran on as 
before. We were very nearly starving, for 
we had had nothing to eat since we had 
'devoured the raw flying-fish on the pre¬ 
vious day. 

“The doctor’s got some biscuit,” said 
one of the men, and they at once all cried 
out, begging that they might have it. The 
mate, however, would only give us a 
quarter of a biscuit each, with a little 
water. It just served to stay the gnaw¬ 
ings of hunger, but as the day grew on 
we wanted food as much as ever, and our 
spirits again sank. 

For the first time I began to think that 
I should not survive, even if the mate and 
Dr. Cockle did. Though they had eaten 
no more than any of us, they endured their 
sufferings better. By this time we were a 
scarecrow crew, our hair long, our faces 
wan, our bodies shrunk, and our skin 
tanned to a yellow by the hot sun. At 
last the men entreated that they might 
have the remainder of the biscuit, declaring 
that they were ready to die after they had 
had one good meal if we could not catch 
any more flying-fish. 

“No, lads,” said Mr. Griffiths; “I know 
what is best for you. Your lives are com¬ 
mitted to my charge, and I’ll not yield to 
your wishes. See, while you have been 
talking the water has been coming into the 
boat. Turn to and bail away.” 

They obeyed, though with scowling 
countenances. The mate had both the 
guns in the stem-sheets, and he and the 
doctor looked as if they were prepared to 
resist violence. The men knew also that 
Jim and I would have sided with the 


officers. The wind had dropped, and with 
a gentle breeze we were gliding on, when 
suddenly, not ten yards off, a number of 
flying-fish rose out of the water and came 
towards the boat. Some struck the sail, 
and others we beat back with our hands. 

“ I told you not to despair, lads,” said 
Mr. Griffiths. “Thank God for what He 
has sent us ! ” 

I believe we all did so most heartily. 
The mate allowed all the fish we had 
caught to be eaten. I heard the doctor 
ask him why he did so, as we might catch 
no more till the next day. 

“I’ll tell you presently,” he answered. 

We had finished our meal, with just a 
small piece of biscuit apiece and a quarter 
of a pint of water, when the mate stood up, 
and, shading his eyes, gazed ahead. 

“ I would not say so before, lads, for fear 
of disappointing you, but I now tell you 
that we’re in sight of land. It is not very 
large, andmay not be inhabited; it may have 
no cocoa-nuts or other vegetables on it, but 
it will give us room to stretch our legs, and 
we may be able to catch as many fish as we 
want off it.” 

“ Thank God ! ” burst from the lips of 
most of the crew, and I and some others knelt 
down to return thanks to Him who had 
thus far preserved us, while we prayed that 
we might be brought in time to a place of 
safety. 

We all now wanted to stand up and see 
the land. The mate told us to sit quiet, 
but he allowed each one of us at a time to 
rise to our feet and take a look ahead. A 
blue irregular line could just be distin¬ 
guished above the horizon, clear and de¬ 
fined. That it was .land none of us had 
any doubt. A fair breeze carried us along 
at the rate of four or five knots an hour. 
In less than a couple of hours we might 
hope to be on shore, but the sun was sink¬ 
ing, and it would be dark, unless the breeze 
freshened, before we could reach it. 

In a short time the wind fell, on which 
our hopes of landing before night were 
disappointed. We got out the oars, how¬ 
ever, and pulled on. 

“Yv r e must be careful, lads,” said the 
mate, after we had rowed some distance. 
‘ ‘ Most of these islands are surrounded by 
coral reefs, and we may run upon one of 
them in the dark and knock the boat to 
pieces. We must heave to, shortly, and 
wait for daylight.” 

Some of the men grumbled at this, and 
asserted that the noise of the surf upon the 
reefs would give us sufficient notice when 
we were approaching them, but the mate 
was firm. 

“I will not risk the safety of the boat 
for the sake of getting on shore a few 
hours earlier,” he said. 

We all, however, had the satisfaction of 
taking another look at the land and assur¬ 
ing ourselves that it was land before dark¬ 
ness came on. Mr. Griffiths then ordered 
us to lay in our oars, and except two who 
were to keep watch and bail out the water 
which leaked into the boat, to lie down 
and go to sleep. 

I don’t think many of us did sleep. We 
were all thinking too much about getting 
on shore in the morning to care for rest. 
We forgot that before that time another 
gale might spring up and drive us off the 
land, or dash the boat a hopeless wreck 
upon the coral reef. 

(To be continued.) 



SOLITAIRE. 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author of “ Manly Games for Boys,” etc., etc. 
Game II. 


P resuming you have familiarised yourselves 
with the principle of the game, I present 
another diagram :— 
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The Rigiit-iiand End Game. 


Remove the marble from the upper right-hand 
corner hole and proceed as before, going from 
place to place, as shown by the figures on the 
diagram. Get this by heart, and play the game 
without the problem. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 


The Fortunate Neapolitan. 

One of those picturesque, but I am afraid 
lazy, gentlemen who haunt the quays and bridges 
of Venice, having turned his attention to busi¬ 
ness (for a wonder), bought a job-lot of flasks of 
oil, and was fortunate enough to dispose of 
almost his entire bargain quicldy, and at a good 
profit, to three persons only. To the first lie 
sold half the entire number, and half a flask 
over ; to the second half of the remainder, and 
half a flask over ; and to the third customer he 
disposed of half then on hand, and another half¬ 
flask over. He hiid then three dozen flasks left, 
besides a handsome profit. 

This seems puzzling, especially looking to the 
difficulty of dividing a flask of oil; but it is 
really simple if we remember that in taking the 
half ©f an odd number we take the exact half, 
and one half over. 


Thus, the Neapolitan originally 


bought... . 

295 

1st sale (half the number, and 


J-flask over) . 

148 


147 

2nd sale (half the remainder, and 


-J-flask over) . 

74 

3rd sale (as before) 

73 

37 

In hand. 

36 


Forty-eive. 

Divide the number forty-five into four parts. 
To the first part add two, and subtract a like 
number from the second part ; multiply the 
third part by two, and divide the fourth by the 
same number. Then let the sum of the addition, 
the remainder of the subtraction, the product of 
the multiplication, and the quotient ot the 
division be all equal. 

Here it is :— 

1st part, 8. To this add 2. The sum is 10. 

2nd ,, 12. Subtract 2. Remainder 10. 

3rd ,, ~ 5. Multiply by 2. Product 10. 

4th ,, 20. Divide by 2. Quotient 10. 

45 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Series.) 

I.—The Tournament (Essay Prizes). 

E are glad to be able to complete our 
Award in tliis Competition, for which, in 
addition to the drawing prizes, as published on 
page 323, we offered prizes of 20s., 15s., and 
10s., for the three best original essays. Full 
details of the conditions, rules, etc., will be 
found on p. 16 of this volume. Our examination 
results as follows :— 

First Trizc (20s.), Class I., ages between 17 and 
21— Arthur Giles, Clapham, S.W. 

Second Prize (15s.), Class II., ages between 14 
and 17— Walter Kelly, Islington, N. 
Third Prize (10s.), Class III., all ages up to 14, 
—Robert Thomson, Nairn, N.B. 

Certificates. 

Class I.—Ages 17 to 21. 

Florence Alcock, Bury, Lancashire.— Amt Eliza¬ 
beth Aloe it, Hatton Garden.— Kate A. Berry. St. 
John’s.— Louey Eaoleston, Oxford.— Thomas Mar¬ 
shall, Sunderland -LEIGHTON B. BARNETT, Ash¬ 
bourne, Derbyshire.— Florence Buckley, Glossop, 
Manchester.— Louisa H. Althaus, St. Peter’s Park, 
Paddington.— Wm. E. Humphreys, Beaumaris.— 
James C. Bain, Maybole, Ayrshire, IS.B.— Emily M. 
Rutherford, So.uth Hackney.— Lizzie Sharpley, 
Wragby, Lincolnshire.— Kate B. Garland, Chichester, 
Sussex.— Kate Trobridge, Exeter.— Herbert J. P. 
Kimpton, Oanonbury.— Florence Smith, Manchester. 
—H. W. Entwistle, Tamwortli.— Charles H. M. 
Cowen, Derby.— Fredk. Wm. Clowes, Kibwortli, near 
Leicester.— Margaret Barry, Birkdale, Southport.— 
Emma M. Leslie, Kemptown, Brighton.— George 
Burdge, Congresbury, near Bristol.— E. M. Thompson, 
Ilkley, Yorks.— Robert J. F. Donald, Dromore, co. 
Down, Ireland— Jeremiah Geo. Chapman, Norwich. 
—Herbert St. Vincent Holden, Southport, Lan¬ 
cashire.— David Smith Cairns, Stitchel, Kelso, N.B. 
—Richard R. Martin, South Belgravia. —Arthur H. 
Thatcher, Aylesbury, Bucks.— Irene M. Irvine, 
Arbroath, N.B. 

Class II.—Ages 14 to 17. 

Albert Edward Stembridge, Kemptown, Brighton. 
—Colin J. Mack ay, Inverness, N.B. —Samuel A. 
Walton, Beckham.— Ciias. B. Corley, Bamsbury.— 
Dora Green. Warwick.— Joseph Heath, Bath.— 
Albert II. Miciiell, Liverpool.— Albert H. Shaw, 
Huddersfield. -Charles W. Walker, Sunderland.— 
Alexandra Whittle, Petersfield. — Herbert G. 
Coales, Newport Pagnell.— Maggie a. Macfarlane, 
Thetford, Norfolk.— Richard J. Hopgood, Newport, 
Mon.— Stephen Hinds, Walmer, near Deal, Kent.— 
Francis J. Lkese, Newton Abbot, Devon.— Geo. S. 
Butcher, Clapham .—Louisa Tatlock, Chipping 
Campden, Gloucestershire.—H. Thorpe, Peckliam 
Rye.— James Scott, Arbroath, N.B.— S'ictor Martin, 
Brook, Kent.— John Deuchar, Kin-iemuir, N.B — 
A. E. Barber, Northampton.— Wm. Hamilton, jun., 
Musselburgh, Edinburgh.—' Thom as P. Davies, Cly- 
dach, near Abergavenny.— Katherine Kensil, Guild¬ 
ford, Surrey.— Andrew M. Dickson, Rusholme, Man¬ 
chester.— Wm. F. Tupman, Exmouth, Devon.— James 
N. Noble, Irvine, N.B. — W. H. Dunn. Bradford, 
Yorks.— Frank Sykes, Hyde Park.— Hichard Nor¬ 
man, Hornsey Rise.— Herbert Wm. Horwill, Sheb- 
bear, N. Devon.— Catherine Harrison Kencii, Birstal. 
—John Simpson, jun., Broughty Ferry, near Dundee. 
—Joseph Thomas Davies, Newport, Mon.— Wm. J. 
Abbott, Sunderland.— Thomas S. Wright, Witley, 
near Godaiming.— Geo. H. Goodman, Wolverhampton. 
—Alice Esther Cohen, Edgbaston, Birmingham.— 
Harry Hopkins, Morning-ton Crescent. — PlObert 
Howard Gill, Wednesbury, Staffordshire. — A. 
Barker, Sheffield. -James L. Silver, BurdettRoad. 
—Edmund M. Smith, Bradford, Yorks.— Ernest G. 
White, Lee, Kent. -Hugh M. Fairlie, Carlisle.- 
Marion E. Martin, Tiverton, Devonshire.— William 
Falconer, Leeds, Yorks.— Lewis S. Wilkinson, Hud¬ 
dersfield, Yorks.— Louis F. Dods, Higliam, near 
Rochester, Kent.— Philip L. Gray, Southampton.— 
Florence L. Seeley, Plaistow.— Charles Ferguson, 
Greenock, N.B. - Albert H. Wilkkrson, Leighton 
Buzzard, Beds.— John W. Trickey, Exeter. 

Class III.—Ages up to 14. 

James F. Fisher, Camberwell.— Thomas F. Moxon, 
Cliigwell, Essex.— Hartnall J. Dimmer, Cromer, Nor¬ 
folk.— John Rees, Falmouth.— John Hutchinson, 
11 arwich.— Frederick E. Taylor, Liverpool.— Edwin 
R. Wilkinson, Bristol.— John Wylie, Belfast.— Wm. II. 
Wickham, Clevedon.— Gko.H. Ely, Pimlico.— Ernest 
E. Ellis, Exmouth.— Robert N. Burgess, Carlisle.— 
Arthur F. Collett, Wimbledon.— Alice Webber, 
Rickmans worth. — Wilfred Atkins, Upper Clapton.— 
Ernest Harvey, Hackney.—C. L. Routledge, New¬ 
castle-on-Tyne.— Geo. S. Ellis, Pimlico.— Harry E. 
Kemp, Sudbury, Suffolk.— Fanny D. Bostock, Stone. 
—Andrew Urquhaut, Arbroath, N.B.— Edward H. 
Forster, Notting Dill.— Bertha Johnson, Norwich. 
—Samuel S. Hardy, Newport, Isle of Wight.— 
Arthur E. A. Gamble. Bromliill, Sheffield.— Jeanie 
M. Wagstaffe, East Dulwich — Howard W. Lee, 
Headless Cross, Redditcli.— Geobgk Evans, Wylde 
Green near Birmingham.— James Carson, Rathmines, 
Dublin.— Arthur Kerr Trommer, Lydney, Glouces¬ 


tershire.— George Croft 0. Wood, Darlasto’’.— Mary 
Jkphcott, Moseley, near Birmingham.— Kate DE 
Burgh hruce, Charleville, co. Cork.— Luther Steven¬ 
son, Salehurst, Sussex.— Jessie Payne, Reigate. 

The large number of certificates tlius awarded 
(and the certificate this time is an entirely new’ 
one, specially designed for us and handsomely 
printed in colours) may serve to indicate both the 
number and excellence of the Essays submitted in 
this Competition. Great discrimination has been 
showm by many competitors as regards the con¬ 
flicting evidence in relation to the origin of the 
tournament. Nearly all agree in allowing to 
the French the honour of forming the code of 
laws governing it, and there is equal agreement 
upon the question of its introduction into 
England by the Normans at the Conquest. The 
history of its rise and fall, with the notable 
persons connected with it, and the leading inci¬ 
dents, have been fully ami carefully noted, King 
Arthur and his knights having a considerable 
part of the attention. 

The uses of the tournament in raising the tone 
of courage, gallantry, humanity, and morality, 
w’ere duly recognised, and the abuses in the 
direction of money wasted and petty or serious 
quarrels needlessly raised have not been for¬ 
gotten. 

Some essayists have adopted the method of 
first stating the facts, so far as ascertainable, 
and then drawing the inferences ; others have 
drawn the inferences as they proceeded. Others, 
again, have adopted the narrative form. 

We have been pleased with the care manifested 
by the majority of the competitors, though 
some have been singularly careless in matters of 
detail. A good sprinkling of the W’riters have 
spoken of 1066 as the middle of the “tenth” 
century—the majority, indeed, of these oileLders 
being in the first class. Tautology is noticeable 
in many essays, and the writers might do well 
to adopt tlie plan of lloget mentioned in liis 
“ Thesaurus.” 

Of the Drawings (the names of the prize¬ 
winners were given on page 323) we may here 
remark that many were very good; in the 
originals a few really excellent. Some of the 
copies, while very fairly drawn, -were spoilt by 
too much colour ; though others were tinted 
with excellent judgment and taste. The best of 
tlie drawings, which will embrace the whole of 
those for which certificates were awarded, we 
purpose sending to two of the best-known. Boys’ 
Homes and Trainiug Ships—half to each. We 
shall send them as a gift from the readers of the 
Boy’s Own Paper, on the principle already 
suggested by us, and assented to by the 
competitors, and doubt not they will be highly 
appreciated by the lads into whose hands they 
will come. 

Just one other word. Several correspondents 
have written to complain that the names of 
girls should appear in our list, while hoys are not 
allowed to compete in the Girl’s Own Paper. 
They need he under no apprehension that w r e 
should deal thus unfairly. Girls are not now 
allowed to compete for our prizes, as may be 
readily seen by reference to the conditions in 
regard to subjects offered by us for competition 
this year ; but of course girls will have to share 
the honours with the boys in those subjects 
issued in our pages without restriction as to sex 
before the Girl’s Own Paper was started or the 
new rule came into force. 

Our Award in the Seinpach competition will 
probably follow next week. 

-- 

Comsponheitcr. 


Rabbits and Rabbit-keeping.— Referring to a recent 
reply in this column to “ Bunny,” A. M. L. writes : 
“ I see you advise the giving of water to rabbits 
when green food is scarce. As one much interested 
in rabbits, and a large amateur breeder, I venture to 
give my opinion. Nothing, I am convinced, can be 
more injurious to rabbits, especially when young, 
the invariable consequences being a swelling of the 
stomach, and ultimate death. This is not my expe¬ 
rience alane, but that of every writer on the subject 
and breeder whom I can call to mind. In winter 
time, when it is difficult to procure for them their 
natural food, I give tea-leaves, moist, but not wet, 


together with the usual quantity of oats, bailey, and 
so on. To a breeding doe, a little warm bread-and- 
milk may be given with advantage, and even milk 
by itself if the litter be large. The use of water 
is so injurious to rabbits that breeders will not even 
give their animals green food when the dew is on it, 
as it pioduces looseness; and I have known many 
who would not allow the milk on any account, though 
about that opinions differ.” There, that is one side 
of the question, put as strongly as it could well be ; 
and now fur the other. The Rev. J. G. Wood, to 
whom we sent the letter for his views, writes : “ L 
have bred rabbits largely, and my experience is in. 
favour of water. In deference to books, I at first 
gave them none, but found that I had been wrong. 
You cannot make the rabbits drink, and they will 
not do so unless they need the water. In their wild 
state they get plenty of water, the dew alone afford¬ 
ing an abundant supply. Your correspondent is 
quite right in giving his own experience, but it 
differs from mine.” 

G. Southgate, G. W. B., and Others.—Many thanks 
for your kindly letter. The report quoted from the 
Ramsgate paper was contradicted by a magistrate in 
another week’s number, hut of course the slanderer 
will take no notice of that fact. 

MON CHER.—Read the article on “ Skating and Scutt¬ 
ling” in No. 1, Boy’s Own Paper; it can still he 
had. Having well digested this, you might pass on 
to our recent articles on Figure-skating. 

P. Q. R.—Cyrus, king of Persia, is chiefly memorable 
for having conquered Croesus, the rich and powerful 
king of Lydia, and Nabonadius, king of Babylon, 
which city he took after a siege of two years. H is 
dominions at last reached from the Hellespont to 
the Indus ; but in marching against the Massagetae, 
a people of Scythia, though he was successful in the 
first battle, in the second he was slain, b.c. 529. 

F. W. C.—Your question involves rather an intricate 
matter of law, and its solution depends entirely upon 
circumstances. On the face of it, we should say you 
have only to prove your identity to get the money ; 
hut you should consult a respectable solicitor. 

A Constant Reader.— The steamer London, gh her 
way to Melbourne, foundered in the Bay of Biscay 
on January 11, 18(56. About 220 persons perished, 
including Captain Martin and Dr. Woolley, the prin¬ 
cipal of the University of Sydney. 

N. J. A.—Oiled and painted canvas would answer your 
purpose. 

B. J. Lange.— The “Athenaeum” and “Academy,” 
weekly papers, both published at threepence, are 
entirely devoted to “ literature, art, and science.” 

G. C. B.—Varnish for coloured drawings and prints 
may be made as follows Canada balsam, one ounce; 
spirits of turpentine, two ounces, mixed. Before 
this is applied, the drawing or print should be sized 
with a solution of isinglass in water ; and when dry, 
apply the varnish with a camel-hair brush. 

W. S.— Many different systems of mnemonics have 
been framed, but it is very doubtful whether they 
have proved of much practical use to any but their 
framers. Pick's treatise on “Memory” is worth 
consulting; by its constant use wonderful feats of 
memory have been performed. 

Enquirer.— 1. There are many good books on “the 
translation and printing of the Bible.” “Our Eng¬ 
lish Bible, its Translators and Translations,” by Dr. 
Stoughton, published at 66, Paternoster Row, treats 
fully of the subject so far as it affects our own coun¬ 
try. The Rev. J. II. Bdunt’s “ Plain Account of the 
English Bible ” goes over tlie same ground in a more 
popular form ; as also does “L. N. R.’s” “ Book and 
its Story.” 2. Any bookseller could get you a hook 
on etiquette. 3. We have already announced that 
we shall publish papers on chemistry. 

J. R. H. (Leicester.)—In the second competition a far 
higher standard was reached by those who sent in, 
and hence it was, no doubt, that you did not suc¬ 
ceed tlie same as in the former instance, even though 
your second effort was quite equal to the first. 

J. T. W. (Bridgnorth.)—There is no absolute rule for 
either essay or sermon writing. Follow your own 
judgment: though, generally speaking, the fewer 
formal divisions the better. 

J. B. and W. II. -1. For enlistment in the Royal 
Marines the minimum standard is as follows : height, 
5ft. Gin. : chest measurement, 33in. ; age, 18 to 30. 
2. Models of vessels are continually appearing in our 
columns. 

R. M. “ wishes to know what height he must be to 
join the band of the GOth Rifles, and whether he 
must have a knowledge of music." The bandsmen of 
most regiments are now obtained from the baud 
companies of tlie various military and orphan schools 
—from lads who have not only been chosen from 
their fellows because of their special fitness, but 
who also have been trained as musicians from an 
early age. Outsiders would have little or no chance. 
Height is not a consideration in the hands. The 
height of the rank and file in the GOth Rifles is 
5ft. 4lin.; and the chest measurement 34in. 

Peter TRAWL.—In Weale’s Rudimentary Series there 
is a book called “Modern Architecture,” which goes 
fully into order, style, and design. Lockwoods are 
the publishers, and you can order it of any book¬ 
seller. 

Letters have also been received from “ Moment,”' 
El Dorado, and many Others, but it is not necessary 
to occupy space with replies. Suggestions shall be 
attended to as far as possible. 















(Specially engraved for the Boy s Own Paper "from recent Photographs by Messrs. W. and D. Downey and Son, of London and Newcastle, 

and others, and presented with No. 60 .) 


Victoria Adelaide Maria Louisa, born Nov. 21, 
1840 ; married Jan. 25, 1858, to Prince Frederick 
William of Germany. 

Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke of Edinburgh, 

born Aug. C, 1844 ; married to the Grand Duchess 
Marie Alexandrovna of Russia, Jan. 23, 1874. 

Helena Augusta Victoria, born May 25, 1840; 
married to Prince Christian of Augustenberg. 


Queen Alexandria Victoria (only child of 
Edward, Duke of Kent), born May 24, 1819 ; pro¬ 
claimed June 21, 1837 ; crowned June 28, 1838; mar¬ 
ried Feb. 10, 1840. 

Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, b^rn Nov. 9, 
1841; married to Princess Alexandra of Denmark, 
Mar 10, 1863. 

Leopold George Duncan Frederick, born 
April 7, 1853. 


Louise Carolina Alberta, born Mar. 18, 1848 ; 
married to the Marquis of Lome, Mar. 21, 1871. 

Arthur William Patrick, Duke of Connaught, 
born May 1, 1850 ; married t» the Princess Louise 
Margaretha of Prussia, Mar. 13, 1879. 

Beatrice Mary Victoria Feodore, bom April 14, 
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THE 


BIGGEST COWARD IN THE 
SCHOOL. 

the Author of “How I Helped to 
Beat the Boundary," etc. 

OME, lads, 
what are we 
to do this | 
afternoon ?” 
shouted a 
broad- 
shouldered, 
rough-look¬ 
ing boy, as 
we rushed 
out of school 


one fine summer day, a little before noon. 
We were to have a half-holiday that day, 
a most unusual thing with us. But a 
strange gentleman, dressed as a clergy, 
man, had been in the sohool that morning, 
and, after talking for a few minutes with 
the master, had made us a speech, in the 
course of which he informed us that he 
himself had once been a boy in our very 
school. 

At this we looked at one another in 
astonishment. Could it be possible that 
this handsome, clover-looking gentleman 
had ever sat at the same desks we were 
then occupying ? And amongst poor vil¬ 
lage boys such as all of us were ? Could it 


be possible that our small, out-of-the-way 
village had produced such a man of mark 
as this one evidently was ? 

After giving us some kindly words of 
advice and encouragement, the speaker 
concluded thus: 

“ Shall I tell you what boys like above 
all things to be thought ? They like to 
be thought bold, daring—heroes, in short. 
And shall I tell you also what boys are too 
apt to be in reality ? Cruel—simply cruel; 
not because they are unfeeling , but gene¬ 
rally because they are unthinking . But 
cruelty very often goes hand-in-hand with, 
cowardice. At any rate remember that it 
is never necessary to be cruel in order to 


“ We became aware of a great danger threatening us." 
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show yourselves brave. And when a boy 
refuses to do a mean or cruel thing, don’t 
set him down—as so many boys are apt to 
do—as a coward. He may be as brave as 
a little lion; in fact, by his very refusing 
to join in such an action, he may show the' 
best and truest kind of courage.” 

I fear we were somewhat tired of this 
long “ jaw,” as we called it; but the sweet 
came after the bitter, as it generally does, 
when the clergyman asked the master to 
oblige him by giving us a half-holiday 
that day. Then, after wishing us all gaod 
morning and a merry afternoon, he de¬ 
parted, amidst ringing cheers, leaving with 
the master a sovereign, to be expended in 
books for the school library. 

After he had gone, the master informed 
us that our distinguished-looking visitor 
was the son of a poor labourer of our 
parish—he had died before some of us were 
born—and that some twenty years ago 
this very clergyman was the head of our 
village school. 

By dint of his own worth and talents he 
had worked his way up till he was now 
rector of one of the most important seaside 
towns in England. 

“ There is an example for you,” added 
the master, with pardonable pride; “and 
remember, I never knew him do a mean 
or unkind action. How you may have the 
rest of the day to yourselves.” 

Yes; w r hat were we to do ? as Brassy 
had asked. 

We called this boy “ Brassy,” I suppose, 
on account of his brazen impudence, a 
feature of his character which nobody 
could fail to notice after even a very 
short acquaintance. 

It seemed a somewhat difficult question 
to answer. It was almost too late in the 
season for bird’s-nesting, or we should, I 
fear, have almost unanimously voted for 
that amusement. Cricket as a popular 
boys’ game had hardly reached our remote 
parish. Bathing was suggested, but it was 
soon put aside with the remark that we 
could bathe almost any evening after 
school. 

“ I have it,” said Brassy at last—“ a 
bird hunting.” 

“Capital!” shouted several, and in a 
moment it was settled that this should be 
our afternoon’s employment. 

“How many of you will go?” asked 
Brassy. 

Every hand was held up—except in one 
case. 

“ What! won’t you go, young Jumper? ” 
shouted Brassy, with a sneer. 

“Ho,” replied the boy'who had been 
thus addressed. 

“ Why not ? ” asked Brassy again, in a 
still more scornful tone. 

“ Because mother says it’s a cruel sport, 
and because I don’t like it myself.” 

“ Oho ! mother says it’s cruel, does she ? 
Boor little mammy-bird! Go home and 
suck his thumb, then, there’s a good little 
pet! ” said Brassy, chucking the little 
fellow under the chin with very unneces¬ 
sary violence, amid the laughter of the rest 
of us. 

“ Do you know who’s the biggest coward 
in all our school?” he asked, in a loud 
tone, as we moved away, leaving the little 
chap behind. “It’s young Jumper; he 
daren’t do anything.” 

I looked back at Jumper and saw his 
lip quivering and the tears standing in his 
eyes, and longed to run back to him, but 
dared not risk the taunts I should be sure 
to receive in plenty from the mob of “ bird- 
hunters.” 


At two o’clock we met, as agreed, at the 
milestone just outside the village, and each 
boy proceeded to fill every pocket about 
him, and even his hat and hands, with 
smooth, rounded stones from the heaps by 
the roadside—“ good shiers,” as we called 
them. We then proceeded in a body to 
one of the many fine, high hedges for 
which our district was famous. Here we 
divided into two pretty equal bands, one 
of which took one side of the hedge, whilst 
the other party crept through a gap to the 
other side. We were now ready for action. 
Keeping abreast of each other, the two 
gaqgs moved down the fields—regardless 
of the fine meadow just ready for cutting 
which they were trampling down—all yell¬ 
ing and hooting at the top of their voices. 

We had not gone half a dozen yards 
before we startled a bird, which thereupon 
fluttered along in the hedge for a few yards. 
A double volley of stones immediately clat¬ 
tered about the poor little creature, and 
then another, and another. The bird was 
evidently quite bewildered, and seemed 
incapable of flying out of danger. In a 
few seconds it dropped to the bottom of 
the hedge, and was picked up by Brassy 
amidst the vociferations of the whole party. 
It was a young thrush evidently, hardly 
old enough to fly at all, and was shockingly 
mangled and battered. 

In about fifty yards we sighted another 
flatterer, and a similar scene was 
ena^ed. Thus we went on for an hour or 
so, during which time we had killed some 
scores of poor birds, most of them quite 
young ones. Hardly any escaped. Indeed, 
how could they ? If an unhappy bird 
attempted to fly out of the hedge, on 
whichever side, it was at once driven back 
by showers of stones, by hats, sticks, feet, 
hootings, and so forth. 

It was, indeed, as Jumper’s mother had 
said, a cruel sport. Some of us, in our 
heart of hearts, felt it to be so, I think, 
though we did not venture to say as much, 
for was not our village quite famous in the 
district for its skill in this very bird-hunt¬ 
ing ? It was quite certain that we were 
the superiors in this respect of the boys of 
the neighbouring parishes, and we gloried 
in ihe fact. So accustomed were we to 
regard the sport as clever and manly, that 
few of us really ever considered it as cruel, 
or in any way blameworthy. 

"We stopped at the end of an hour, as I 
have said, and this for more than one 
reason. In the first place, we were tired ; 
in the second place, we had used up our 
stock of stones; but, above all, the portly 
figure of the farmer, seated on his well- 
known nag, could be seen in the distance 
rapidly bearing down upon us. It is need¬ 
less to say that we disappeared with re¬ 
markable rapidity, some through the 
plantation and down the slope to the canal, 
others into the “whin” bushes on the 
common near, whilst a few swarmed up 
into a remarkably fine young chestnut-tree 
close by. 

I was one of those who, after a few 
minutes’ hard running, found themselves 
on the bank of the canal. Here, as wo were 
out of danger, we threw ourselves down on 
the grass to recover breath. We were just 
in front of a small barge which was moored 
to the bank. After a little time we noticed 
that there seemed no one on board this 
barge. 

“ I’ll go and see,” said one of our num¬ 
ber, jumping up. And accordingly he 
sprang on board and peered down into the 
little cabin. “ Hobody here at all!” he 
shouted. 


Then one lad, whose father was gar¬ 
dener and general factotum to our village 
doctor, remembered hearing his parent say 
that a bargeman’s wife had stumbled and 
broken her arm, and that the man and his 
wife were coming up to the surgery in the 
afternoon to have the broken bone set. 
Ho doubt this was the very barge. 

“ I say, lads,” broke out Brassy, a bright 
idea coming suddenly into his head, “let’s 
tow the barge a mile or two farther down. 
Won’t it be fun ! The chap will have a rare 
look for his boat. Won’t he storm, that’s 
all.” 

A gleeful shout was the response to this 
proposal. 

“Let’s start at once,” sang out several 
voices together. 

“But, I say, lads,” interposed a boy 
nicknamed Snipe (we had nicknames for 
every boy in the village), “ what about the 
woman with the broken arm ? Won’t it 
be too bad to ask her to walk a mile or two 
more ? ” 

“ Get out, Snipe, you * sappy,’ why that 
won’t hurt her; besides, the man has his 
horse. If you don’t like the job you 
can go home, like young baby Jumper,” 
concluded Brassy, with a sneer. 

Snipe’s scruples could not stand this, so 
he at once helped to undo the rope3 by 
which the barge was fastened to the stumps 
of the old willows growing along the canal 
bank just in that place. 

It was agreed that half the boys should 
get into the barge, “ to manage her,” as 
Brassy said, whilst the other half should 
“haul,” that is, tug at the rope, and so 
drag the barge along. Of course Brassy 
was one of those who were to tide—all the 
bigger lads, in fact, got into the boat, 
whilst all the smaller ones were made to 
“haul.” 

We soon got fairly on our way, to the 
delight of all, especially of those on board. 
It was a glorious afternoon, and there was 
nobody in sight likely to interfere with our 
fun. True, the lock-keeper’s wife, some 
two or three hundred yards higher up the 
canal, had shouted to us to leave the barge 
alone, but a loud roar of derisive laughter 
was all the answer she had got; and, turn¬ 
ing a comer, we were soon out of her sight. 
It was an exciting escapade, and we 
all thoroughly enjoyed it. Brassy espe¬ 
cially was uproariously merry, and played 
a thousand mad pranks. He pretended to 
be captain of a man-of-war, and gave 
orders to clear the decks for an engagement; 
he walked all round the barge as close to 
the edge as possible, running great risk of 
falling into the water; he threw over¬ 
board a plank, which he secured by means 
of a rope to the stern, and then got down 
on to the plank, and thus rode behind, on 
what he called his “ gig,” quite heedless 
of the fact that the plank might at any 
moment “tip,” and throw him into the 
water, he not being a swimmer either. 

We had got about a couple of miles 
away from our starting-place without 
meeting with a single person to disturb us; 
but at this point we became aware of a 
great danger threatening us, in the ap¬ 
proach along the towing-path of a man on 
horseback. Ho doubt it was the bargeman 
himself. Quick as lightning the towing- 
rope was dropped by us smaller boys, who 
made off with all speed. Those in the boat 
were somewhat in a fix, for it was too far 
from the bank to admit of their jumping 
on shore, and the man was almost close at 
hand, and flourishing a most formidable 
whip, nevertheless several boys made the 
attempt, and succeeded so well that they 
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<caught the willow twigs which grew plen¬ 
tifully thereabouts, and in a moment the 
lads were scampering away in every direc¬ 
tion. Amongst these was Brassy. Others, 
who dared not take the leap, were obliged 
to remain on the barge, and, as th 9 man 
came up, they commenced blubbering in 
fine style. However, to their astonish¬ 
ment and delight, he passed the barge 
without stopping, and kept on his course 
along the towing-path. 

It was now seen that he meant to secure 
Brassy, whom he rightly judged to be the 
ringleader. Brassy soon saw all this, and, 
hard pressed, began to roar as lustily as it 
was possible for him to do with the little 
breath he had left. Like a hunted fox he 
looked about for the means of safety, but 
saw none. Just at the last moment, when 
the flick of the whip fairly clicked within 
a yard of his shoulders, he found a way of 
escape. He had just reached the spot 
where a covered drain ran into the canal, 
-and he remembered how he had often, 
when a little younger, crept up this drain 
for quite a hundred yards or so. Without 
a moment’s hesitation he jumped down 
the bank, and in an instant was fairly 
inside the drain and out of the reach of the 
whip. 

It was summer time, and so the bricked 
drain or culvert was as dry as possible. 
The man was fairly nonplussed for the 
moment, and Brassy gave a yell of triumph 
from his subterranean fastness. But the 
bargeman was not to be so easily baulked, 
and after peering into the drain for a few 
moments he proceeded to cut a long rod 
frorn a hazel bush close by. With this rod 
he tried to reach Brassy, and would have 
succeeded had not the boy squeezed himself 
farther into the drain. 

Brassy was surprised to find what a close 
fit the drain was for him now. The last 
time he had been up it, some two or three 
years ago, he had been able to wriggle 
himself along to any distance, but now he 
couldn’t get a single yard farther. “If 
he gets a longer stick he will reach me,” 
thought Brassy, “but he can’t do much 
damage, that’s one good thing.” 

At this moment a few droys of rain 
began to fall, and soon it had become 
a regular downpour, whilst Brassy was 
■startled by a loud clap of thunder. We 
boys had not noticed that the sky had 
become darkened, and that a thunderstorm 
was brewing. Hero it was, however, in all 
its fury; flash after flash, clap after clap, 
rain pouring down in torrents. 

A loud yell from Brassy was now heard. 
“What’s the matter?” shouted the 
bargeman. 

“I’m stuck fast,” roared the lad; “I 
oan’t get back.” 

“That’s awkward,” replied the barge¬ 
man, with some concern. “ You’d better 
try, my hearty; there’ll be some water 
down this drain in a minute or two.” 

And the bargeman was right, for at that 
very moment a tiny stream began trickling 
out, to the accompaniment of a loud scream 
from the imprisoned boy. 

“Come out!” shouted the man, who 
now saw the danger of Brassy’s situation. 
“Come out, I won’t hurt you; you’ll be 
drowned.” 

“I can’t,” sobbed the lad, now fairly 
terrified ; “I can’t get either backwards or 
forwards. Oh! whai shall I do?” 

The bargeman looked about him in con¬ 
siderable dismay, for the stream was 
rapidly increasing in size, and the drain 
was now about a third full, whilst the poor 
boy’s screams were becoming terrific. 


“ Come here, you lads,” shouted the 
man; “ come and help, here’s a boy drown¬ 
ing! ” 

He was apparently addressing nobody, 
but he guessed that several of us were 
hiding somewhere close at hand. In a few 
minutes we had gathered round the fatal 
drain, which was now half full of water. 
We looked on in blank despair, being 
almost frightened out of our wits by the 
heartrending cries of poor Brassy, which, 
however, were becoming rapidly fainter. 

“ Some of you boys creep up and get 
hold of his foot and pull him out. Quick! 
some of you. I’ve tried to reach him with 
this stick, but I can’t. It’s only a few 
yards. Quick! ” 

But none of us stirred, as the drain was 
now quite two-thirds of its depth full of 
water, which was rushing out in great 
force. Who could venture to face what 
seemed certain death ? So we simply looked 
on in blank terror. There were no cries 
from the drain now. 

“What! will none of you make an 
effort to save a mate’s life ? ” said the man, 
looking round in anguish. 

“I will! ” said a quiet voice, and, look¬ 
ing up, we saw—whom ? Ho other than 
young Jumper! He had been taking a 
solitary walk, it seems, and had come 
running to this very drain for shelter when 
the storm commenced. He had arrived 
just at the same time as ourselves, but we 
had not noticed him. . So here he was, 
saying, in a firm and quiet voice, “ I will 
go.” 

“ Half a minute,” said the bargeman. 

“ I’ll tie this stick to your leg; ” and in a 
trice the end of the rod was "firmly lashed 
to the boy’s ankle. 

“ Keep your head well up, and catch 
hold of his feet, and then hang on with 
all your might. I’ll drag you - both out. 
Stick to his legs, whatever you do, and we 
may save him.” 

Jumper had already disappeared, and we 
could only watch the rod being rapidly 
drawn into the drain. At length it stop¬ 
ped, and there was a moment of awful 
suspense, for the drain was now nearly 
full. Surely they would both be drowned ! 

The man stood there, up to his knees in 
water and mud, and, when the motion of 
the stick stopped, he began to pull with 
all his might. A moment it stuck, then 
gradually it came, at first slowly, then 
rapidly, and before we could utter an ex¬ 
clamation, brave little Jumper was lifted 
on to the bank. 

And Brassy? Yes, Brassy was there 
too, his ankles firmly clasped by the arms 
of his deliverer! 

With what a cheer we helped to lift the 
boys up to the towing-path! But were 
they alive? It was hard to say. They 
seemed xoerfectly lifeless. In a moment or 
two, however, young Jumper opened his 
eyes, and after staring wildly about him 


wards ab!e to sit up and thank young 
Jumper, who, as he was soon informed 
had rescued him from certain death. 


And this was the 
the school ” ! 


‘ biggest coward in 


A LIFE OH THE OCEAH 

By a late Naval Officer. 
v 1 . —secO^ND-class e o ys— (concluded ). 

fcfc _ _ _ ,. Al 

N every ship the 
watches begin at 
8 p.m. From 8 p.m. 
to midnight is the 
first watch. From 
midnight to 4 a.m. 
is the middle watch. 
From 4 a.m. to 8 
a.m. is the morning 
watch. From 8 a. rn. 
to noon is the fore¬ 
noon watch. From 
noon to 4 p.m. is 
the afternoon lvatcli. 
From 4 p.m. to 6 
p.m. is the first dog¬ 
watch. From 6 p.m. 
to 8 p.m. is the 



for a moment, he said, faintly, “Lid you 
get him?” 


“Ay, ay,” said the man; “you’re as 
brave a little chap as I have ever seen,” 
and he turned to give his attention solely 
to Brassy, who as yet showed no signs of 
life. 

But the bargeman did not despair. He 
placed him on his back, and commenced 
rubbing his hands smartly, occasional, 
working the boy’s chest to stimulate 01 
rather simulate breathing. He was not 
new to this sort of thing, our friend the 
bargeman. 

To our great joy Brassy soon showed 
that he was alive, and he was shortly after- 


second dog-watch. 

The time is under the control of a marine 
sentry, who stands by a clock, and whose duty 
it is to strike a boll every half-hour in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. 

At. four, eight, or twelve, he strikes the bell 
eight times. At the half-hour—say half-past 
twelve—one bell ; one o’clock, two bells ; half¬ 
past one, three bells ; two o’clock, four bells ; 
half-past two, five bells ; three o’clock, six bells ; 
half-past three, seven bells; four o’clock, eight 
bells, and so on night and day. The only 
variation to this rule is in the dog-watches. 

The four hours-between 4 p.m. and 8 p.m. 
are divided into two watches in order that 
the duties of the men may change every night, 
otherwise the same men would keep the same 
watches every day and night; as it is, the star¬ 
board watch keep the middle watcli one night 
and the port the next. The seamen are in what 
is called watch and watch—that is to say, they 
have four hours on duty and four hours off. 
The officers are generally in four watches—that 
is, four hours on duty and twelve off. 

During the night watches, the men composing 
the watcli 011 duty having answered their names 
round the capstan are allowed to lie down any¬ 
where they like on deck , excepting of course the 
quarter-deck, which as the representative of 
royalty is privileged. The men take it in turn 
to steer and to look out. 

The petty officers are supposed to be awake— 
that is to say, the quartermaster and the boat¬ 
swain’s mate. 

When an officer or man dies or deserts, his 
clothing and property, with the exception of 
private papers, etc., are collected and sold by 
auction at the mast. The amount so raised 
is forwarded in the case of a man deceased to 
his friends. 

There are few quainter or more peculiar scenes 
than an auction at the mast. Everything has 
been put down in an inventory and arranged in 
lots, and it is quite a treat to watch some of the 
old tars bidding. We once bought a silver lever 
watch for 5s. It had been dropped from the 
maintop, though, was without bauds or glass, 
had a cracked face, and was minus a handle. 

A great deal has been said and written lately 
about the punishment of flogging in the Navy, 
and it may be just as well to let our young 
readers know exactly upon what rules and 
regulations they will have to depend if they 
enter the Royal Navy. 

In the first place, boys are never flogged. In 
veiy bad cases of continued bad conduct, and 
insubordination or desertion, a bo} r is birched, 
and in seagoing ships, for v r ant of cleanliness or 
continued disobedience of orders, a boy is liable 
to twelve cuts of the cane. 
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With regard to the men, no petty officer, 
leading seaman, or any other man who has a 
good-conduct badge, or who is in the first class 
for conduct, is liable to receive corporal punish¬ 
ment, except in the case of open mutiny. 

If a man with a bad character transgresses 
any of the articles of war punishable by flogging, 
the captain is to submit the case to the con¬ 
sideration of one or more officers, and if they 
and he consider that no other punishment will be 
adequate to the offence, he can order the culprit 
to be flogged. No flogging is to take place under 
twelve hours, at least, after the warrant has 
been made out, and the maximum number of 
lashes is forty-eight. An account of the offence 
and the punishment is in all cases to be sub¬ 
mitted to the commander-in-chief. A com¬ 
manding officer is authorised to remit the whole 
or a portion of the punishment if the offender 
is contrite, or there are any other circumstances 
in his favour. 

From these particulars the reader will per¬ 
ceive that only the worst characters in a ship are 
liable to corporal punishment, and that no man 
can be punished until after a full investigation 
has taken place and the captain lias had time 
to sleep over it. 


Men are not starved in the Navy, as the fol¬ 
lowing list of rations will show :— 


Biscuits or bread . 

Tea ... 
Cocoa . 

Sugar .... 
Meat (fresh in harbour, 
salt or tinned at sea) . 
Vegetables (when pro¬ 
curable) 

Rum . . . . 


1J lb. per diem. 
i oz. „ 

1 oz. ,, 

2 oz. ,, 

1 lb. „ 

41b. 

a pint ,, 


When salt pork is served out it is accompanied 
by 3 pint of split peas for soup. When beef 
is served out, 9 oz. of flour is given with it, 
accompanied alternately by 1 $ oz. of raisins or 
| oz. of suet. 


Oatmeal. 
Mustard. 
Pepper . 
Vinegar . 


\ pint a week. 
b cz. „ 

joz. „ 

i pint ,, 


Limejuice is served out at the rate of \ pint a 
man (mixed with sugar and water) every day 
after a ship has been fourteen days from land. 

Ordinary punishments consist of stoppage of 
leave, loss of pay, and black list. This last is 


various, running up in intensity from man 
carrying his hammock for an hour a day for 
three days to stoppage of leave. No smoking- 
hour allowed, the spare time being spent stand¬ 
ing upon the quarter-deck, extra drills, carrying 
bag or hammock an hour a day, and perform¬ 
ance of unusual work, such as cleaning out the? 
head and the galley. The following is a fair 
sample of the day’s doings aboard a man-of- 
war. Of course it differs slightly in different 
ships, but this will give a good idea of it. 

At five bells (half-past six), turn out, lash 
up hammocks, and stow them in the nettings 
on deck. The men then wash themselves, 
and by this time breakfast is ready. The 
men in each mess take it by turns, day 
and day about, to be “cook of the mess.’" 
The cook has nothing to do with the cook¬ 
ing, but ho takes the place of housekeeper,, 
goes to the galley (the kitchen) to receive the 
food, washes up the mess utensils, scrubs the 
table, etc., etc. 

Two bells (nine o’clock). The men are- 
mustered at quarters, every man having to be 
clean, properly dressed, and in his usual position. 
After quarters, prayers arc usually read. After 
this the men are employed in different duties. 



The Bath-room and Barber’s Shop—in the Bows. 
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Gunnery Instruction (old style with handspikes). 



some drilling, others repairing the rigging, 
making chaffing mats, etc. 

Seven bells (half-past eleven). Grog is served 
«ont ; then comes ‘ ‘ cooks to the galley ” to fetch 
the dinner, and at noon the pipe goes for dinner. 
'One hour is allowed for dinner. 

Smoking is only allowed on board a 
man-of-war during meal hours and 
after supper until the lights are put 
out. 

Two bells (one o’clock). The men 
go to work again the same as in the 
morning, until two bells in the first 
dog-watch (five o’clock), when the 
men again fall in at quarters. This 
is generally followed by sail-drill, 
shifting yards or masts, or something 
of that kind. 

After this is over the hands go to 
supper ; this, as we have said before, 
is tea and supper combined. Then 
-the work for the day is over, and the 
men may smoke or amuse them¬ 
selves as they best please until the 
lights are put out. 

Seven bells (half-past seven). The 
hammocks are piped down, taken 
below and slung, and anybody who 
is sleepy can turn in as soon as he 
ohooses. 

Thursdayismake-and-mend-clotlies 
day, when the men are allowed to 
attend to their clothing instead of 
having to drill, etc. Sunday, after 
•breakfast, the men fall in at divi¬ 
sions, and are inspected by the cap¬ 
tain, after which they all join in 
Divine service. 

A youngster entering the Navy 
has a certain amount of work to do, 
and this work must be done, or he 
will get into trouble ; but still it is 
not all work. In many ships, after 
supper, the order will be given for 
“men to dance and skylaik;” the 
fiddler will be sent for, and every¬ 
thing go as merrily as a marriage- 
bell. 

Some will dance, others sing; 
others, again, play all kind of games, 
until the upper-deck looks like the 
playground of a large school. Then, 


Navy he can live happily and retire at forty with 
enough to live upon ; but if he enters the ser¬ 
vice with the idea of skulking, or becoming a 
“Queen’s hard bargain,” that is, getting his 
board and lodging without earning it, he will find 
himself in the wrong box, and either 
leave or be kicked out of the Navy, 
much to his own disgust, though to 
everybody else’s satisfaction. 

Everything in the Navy depends 
upon a man’s conduct. If he behaves 
himself properly he is in the privi¬ 
leged leave party, and has a right to 
go ashore whenever the officers do ; 
he receives enough money to spend, 
and can put some away in the ship’s 
savings-bank ; he can obtain books 
from the ship’s library, or, if his 
education is not quite what it ought 
to be, and he wishes to improve it, 
he can seek and obtain the assistances 
of the naval schoolmaster. Every¬ 
thing that he has to buy is sold at 
cost price. 

If, in this short sketch, I have 
neglected to touch upon any parti¬ 
cular point that any young reader 
requires information upon, and he will 
w-rite to Captain H., late R.N., oare 
of Editor, Boy’s Own Paper, his 
communication shall be attended to. 

In the next part we propose to 
give similar information with re¬ 
gal’d to the mercantile marine. 


Life on Board H.M.S. 
St. Vincent. 

The St. Vincent, one of the general 
training-ships for boys, as referred to 
in our articles, is at present lying at 
the mouth of Haslar Creek. She is 
one of the good old wooden three¬ 
decked sailing vessels of the Victory 
type, and was built at Plymouth in 
the year 1815. She was pierced for 
102 guns, her tonnage being 2,612, 
but it is many years since she went 
to sea. 

In subsequent numbers we hope 


too, in most ships, there are troupes of 
niggers, who give entertainments, or amateur 
dramatic companies, who perform every now 
and again. 

If a man does his work conscientiously in the 


Firing a Salute. 
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to give pictures of other training-ships, and 
also illustrations of the life on board. 

A short time back Mr. Blake, M.P. for 
Leominster, was commissioned by the Govern¬ 
ment .to inspect the different training-ships for 
boys in the Royal Navy. His report was that 
everything was satisfactory, and any one who 
has had the good fortune to visit H.M.S. St. 
Vincent must to the full letter endorse that 
opinion, everything being conducted on board 
with perfect discipline, yet without too much 
rigour. 

The faces of the lads beam with life and health. 
At “ eight bells ” (twelve o’clock) the bugle is 
sounded, and the boys from all parts of the ship 
tumble down the hatchways to take their seats 
for dinner. At command, grace is said by the 
whole crew in unison, and full justice is soon 
done to a good repast. 

From the upper deck to the hold everything 
is scrupulously clean. The boys, numbering on 
the average 800, bathe nearly every day, and on 
Saturdays it is compulsory, the operation being 
performed in the bows of the ship, where the baths 
and other appliances are fitted. In the stern of 
the St. Vincent is the schoolroom. Gun drill 
takes place on the main-deck every day ; there 
are twenty guns in all on board, ten a side, of 
the old style (muzzle-loaders). 

As we descend below to the fourth deck (the 
orlop), in the sternmost part is the canteen. 
Towards evening the treacle cans are ‘ ‘ broached, ” 
and each boy receives in a basin his share, toge¬ 
ther with bread, which composes his supper. 
None of the boys are allowed intoxicating 
liquors. 



KNOTS AND COED AGE. 

nots are of many kinds, 
ranging from extremely 
simple to very intricate 
rope complications; and a 
knowledge of them is not 
only interesting, but use¬ 
ful. In some trades and 
professions, indeed, the 
way in which they are 
made, and the various 
modes of their application 
to suit different purposes, 
is an essential portion of the education. 

The security of life and property on ship¬ 
board depends very greatly on proficiency in 
the art of making good and appropriate fasten¬ 
ings ; and sailors should also have a thorough 
knowledge of the composition of ropes, and the 
method by which they are “spliced”— i.c., 
pieced or joined. All this we will endeavour 
to teach; and, be assured, whatever the path 
you may follow in after life, you will never 
regret learning to tie any of the knots we shall 
explain, all of which, unlike one we shall not 
treat of, can be readily undone by a practised 
hand. 

Threads of hemp (“ yarns ”) or other material, 
twisted together, form a strand; and three or 
four of these, twisted, make a rope. Ropes in 
ordinary use on board ship are of three strands : 
' c .right-handed,” or with the sun , called “hawser- 
laid ropes ; ” those composed of three of the latter 
are called “cables.” Cable-laid rope of nine 
strands is made by first laying them into three 
ropes of three strands each, right-hand rope, and 
then laying the three ropes together into one 
soiled “left-handed,” or against the sun. Some¬ 
times rope is of four strands (“shroud-laid”), 
“with the sun.” "When plain-laid rope is laid 
up left-handed it is called back-laid rope. 

Landsmen are frequently puzzled to define 
the terms “hitch,” “knot,” and “bend,” but 
they are very simply arrived at. A “ hitch ” is 
usually made for temporary purposes, and is, 
therefore, more readily made, and cast off, than 
a “ knot,” which latter, when well formed and 
tightened, neither slips nor “jams.” A “bend” 
is sometimes applied to one or other of the fore¬ 
going, or to a knot by which one rope is 
fastened to another or to an anchor. 

The knots we shall illustrate will, for simpli¬ 
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city’s sake, be shown open in most cases, so 
that their formation may be easily got at, in 
stout string or window-blind cord. It will be 
noticed that frequently the ropes are supposed 
to be attached to some fixed object at one end. 
In this case the part between the hand and the 
place where the rope is fastened is the “stand¬ 
ing part,” while the rest is the “end,” or “run¬ 
ning” part, just as the stationary ropes on 
board ship are called “standing rigging,” and 
those that are hauled and let go, etc., “ running 
rigging,” or “gear.” 

Knots generally begin with a loop, and their 
simplest form is the overhand knot (Fig. 1), 
used to keep the ends of rope from opening. 



There are other methods employed for the same 
purpose, which we shall name by-and-by. 

The Figure of eight Knot (Fig. 2) is, as will 



Fig. 2.—Figure-of-eight Knot. 

be seen, an advance on the preceding one ; and 
next in turn may be taken the Double Knot 



Fig. 3.— Double Knot 

(Fig. 3), which is formed by twisting the cord, 
and passing it twice through the “bight,” or 
loop. This may be made a six-fold knot, etc., 
according to the number of times the end is 
passed throug the “bight.” It is, however, 
seldom used, except by coachmen for the ends 
of their whips. 

These elementary knots mastered, we shall 
proceed in our next to give other simple ones 
before entering upon more complicated forms. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Remarkable Sagacity of a Dog. 

The following remarkable instance of sagacity 
in a dog occurred near Penzance a few weeks 
ago :— 

For several years two sisters had kept the 
turnpike of B—. The situation was a lonely 
one, as there were no dwellings in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity. Long residence had, however, 
accustomed the sisters to the position, and 
night after night they retired to rest feeling 
perfectly secure. This security lasted till a short 
time ago, when one of the women was awakened 
by what seemed to her the sound of some one 
walking round the house trying the windows. 
She roused her sister, and the two listened with 
beating hearts, dreading lest the unwelcome 
visitor should force an entrance. To their great 
relief the sounds ceased after a short time, and, 
when morning came, they could hardly convince 
themselves it was not some hideous nightmare, 
or else that, awoke suddenly from sleep, they 
had magnified some passing noise. When night 
agaiu approached, the prosjict of passing it 
alone became anything but pleasant, and they 
eagerly seized the opportunity of telling their 
story to an acquaintance who daily passed the 
gate on his way to and from work. The man, 


though half inclined to think the sounds were- 
merely imaginary, offered to leave with them, as- 
protection, his dog, a large, powerful animal. 

The offer was thankfully accepted, and bring¬ 
ing the animal into the room where the noise 
had been heard, he desired him to “remain 
there till his return,” when, bidding the sisters 
good-night, he trudged home. 

The first part of the night passed quietly* 
enough ; nothing was to be heard save the loud. 
breathing of the dog, who lay where his master 
had left him. Between two and three. o’clock, 
however, footsteps approached the house, the 
fumbling at the window began, followed by the- 
sound of the shutter giving way. The next 
thing the terrified women heard was alow growl, 
a scuffle, and several deep moans ; then all was. 
quiet again, and they lay till morning unable to 
stir from fright. Daylight reassured them a 
little,and they ventured to enter the room where 
the dog had been left. The sight which met 
their eyes there might well have frightened more 
courageous people. At the window stood the 
dog, his hair bristling with rage, holding 
firmly by the neck a man whom he had evi¬ 
dently caught in the act of springing into the 
room. On one of the sisters attempting to ap¬ 
proach his growls warned her back, and lie- 
remained tightly holding his prisoner till his 
master called in on his way to his work. At his 
bidding he instantly released the burglar, who 
on examination was found to be quite dead ; his 
constrained position (the window was high up 
from the ground) coupled with the tight grip of 
the dog had completely extinguished every 
spark of life. 

The fact that this happened lately and is well 
authenticated, made the writer think it might, 
prove interesting to some of the many readers 
of the Boy’s own Paper. n. o. 

The Great Wall of China. 

Most boys have heard of the Great Wall of 
China, fifteen hundred miles long, twenty-five 
feet high, and fifteen feet thick, which crosses- 
mountains nearly a mile high, deep valleys, and 
wide rivers. This wall was built by the Chinese-, 
to defend themselves from the Tartars, who used 
to make inroads among them ; and it is calcu¬ 
lated that it would take as many bricks to build 
such a wall as are contained in all the houses of 
England and Wales. Among the creatures, 
found on the earth, the greatest enemy to man. 
is man, and more pains are taken by men to- 
defend themselves from each other than to pro¬ 
tect themselves from the wild beasts of the' 
field and forest. The cruelties which have been, 
practised among human beings are almost, 
beyond belief. They show how much sin has> 
hardened the heart, and the need there is for 
that heart to be made anew by the influence of 
Divine grace. 


“Penny Dreadfuls.” 

# Rev. James Hannington writes from Hurst- 
pierpoint:—“ I cannot refrain from expressing 
my gratification that your excellent paper has in. 
this parish entirely superseded the baneful lite¬ 
rature which used to be greatly read by our 
village boys.” The same thing is happening 
in other towns and villages, and ahead} 7- the: 
Boy’s Own Paper has, to our knowledge, 
killed three of the worst papers of the 4 * Penny 
Dreadful ” class. The importance of this, a 
single brief extract from a well-known volume- 
may serve to show. The author of “ Five Years’ - 
Penal Servitude ” writes “ There were also- 
[among others with whom he came into contact. 
while in Newgate] two very decent-looking and 
respectably-dressed lads, who should have been 
at some ordinary boarding-school ; but instead 
of studying Euclid and Delectus, their readings, 
had been of the ‘ Jack Sheppard ’ and ‘ Claude 
Duval ’ style of literature in the penny dreadfuls, 
and they are now in Newgate awaiting their 
trial for burglary and half-murdering an old 
housekeeper in some city offices. ... I 
found from a few questions I asked that their 
Reads had been stuffed with the rubbish the;y 
had read of gentlemen pirates, highwaymen,, 
and bandit captains.” 
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SOME OF OUR FELLOWS: 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By the Key. T. S. Millington, 

CHAPTER XXII.—SHir “CONDOR.” 

jTHOUGH it 

was two or 
three days 
before we 
heard any 
tidings of 
young 
Pierre, I do 
not see why 
I need keep 
my readers 
any longer 
in suspense 
as to what 
had taken 

place in regard to him. 

It happened that a day or two before we 
paid our visit to Watts’s cottage a black 
man, who said he had been a slave in the 
Southern States of America, had come to 
the village of Nether Cray, and meeting some 
of our fellows, had asked them to attend 
“an entertainment” which he proposed 
giving in the evening at the Pig and Whistle. 
He was going to describe his experiences and 
sufferings as a slave, just like what you 
read about in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” His 
back,marked with stripes all over it, “like 
a gridiron,” was to be exhibited. Dog-bites 
were to be shown upon his legs, and the 
marks of iron chains upon his wrists and 
ankles. These were but trifles compared 
with the horrors which he had to relate. 
He had also a host of comic and amusing 
anecdotes of slave life to tell, “to make 
laugh,” and the entertainment was to con¬ 
clude with a slave dance in fetters; all very 
improving I 

Some of the fellows, knowing that 
Lightfoot would not allow them to go to a 
public-house, wanted the man to perform 
in the Assinseum, which he was cpiite 
willing to do. But w r hen they applied to 
the master for permission he sent for the 
black man, and after asking a few questions 
ordered him off the premises at once, and 
we neither saw nor heard any more of him. 
I am not sure that a constable was not 
sent to see him out of the village as a 
tramp and vagabond. 

Now it came out afterwards that when 
Pierre started for Watts’s cottage with the 
money, he fell in with this black man, who 
was still loitering in the neighbourhood, 
begging or stealing, or perhaps both. He 
came upon him suddenly at a turning in a 
narrow lane. This was the first black man 
whom he had seen since he came to 
England; he had forgotten, most likely, 
that he had ever seen a negro before, and 
yet in Guadeloupe he had lived amongst 
them and had them constantly about him. 

You can fancy, then, what a strange 
effect the sight of this fellow must have 
produced upon young Pierre. He had 
begun to recover his memory lately, as I 
think you must have perceived; he was 
getting better and stronger in every way. 
Dr. Hartshome had noticed it, and he had 
put it down partly to my own mother’s 
kindness to him and the happy time which 
he had spent in our home at Oldingham. 
I dare say that had something to do with it. 

Well, the sudden appearance of this 
black fellow, his dark skin, his woolly 
hair, his thick lips, his white rolling eyes, 
and the way he talked, awakened in 
Johnny’s mind sti'&nge memories, both 


painful and pleasing, of the country in 
which his earliest years had been passed. 
The man observed with what interest Pierre 
looked at him, and how eagerly he listened 
to what he had to say. He stopped talk¬ 
ing to him a long while, and when Pierre 
spoke of Guadeloupe, he said he had been 
there, and knew all about it. Johnny quite 
forgot how time was flying while he talked 
to him, till the black man asked him what 
o’clock it was, and then he took out his 
watch—a large silver one which Dr. Harts¬ 
home had given him—and found that it 
was getting late. He wanted to go off 
then to Watts’s at once, and was green 
enough to tell the black man what he 
was going for. 

All this time they were walking along 
slowly in the direction of Buckhill, where 
there was a railway-station, and when 
Johnny wanted to go back the black man 
said he had a friend a little way down the 
line who had just come from Guadeloupe, 
and who knew everybody there. He would 
be able to tell him all about his relations 
and friends; he could learn more from him 
in five minutes than Dr. Hartshorne could 
find out in a twelvemonth. It was a great 
temptation, and poor Johnny followed him, 
trembling with excitement. 

What happened after that I can scarcely 
tell you, but I suppose Johnny suffered 
himself to be persuaded to get into the 
train, intending to go only a little way and 
to return the same evening. The end of it 
was that he was found fast asleep in a 
third-class carnage at the London ter¬ 
minus. The black man was gone, and a 
number of excursionists having got in at 
one of the branch stations and filled the 
carriage, it was supposed that Pierre be¬ 
longed to some of them; and though he 
had no ticket, and could give no account 
of himself—for he was half stupefied—he 
was allowed to go away with them. Such 
irregularities were not very uncommon 
among the excursionists, and did not attract 
particular notice, especially as Pierre was 
himself too much confused to say or do 
anything but just what others told him. 

When he turned away from the railway 
terminus he did not know where to go, but 
found himself after a time near the river. 
The cool air revived him, and he began to 
consider where he was and how he had 
come there. His silver watch was gone, 
and when he remembered the five-pound 
note, and felt for it in his breast-pocket, 
that was gone too. 

It was plain now that he had been 
robbed. The black man had not only 
deceived him about Guadeloupe, but had 
enticed him away and got him into the 
train only that he might give him some 
stupefying drink and rifle his pockets, and 
then make off with the plunder. Poor 
Johnny! It was a terrible condition to be 
in, especially for him. Alone in London, 
not knowing a creature there, and without 
any money ! It was getting late too; 
several clocks were striking, one after 
another, and he counted “ ten.” What was 
to be done ? He began to think whether 
there was any friend of Dr. Hartshorne’s 
in London to whom he could apply for a 
night’s shelter. He remembered a gentle¬ 
man named Kobinson whom he had seen 
at the doctor’s house in Witherby, but he 
had no idea where he was to be found, 
and though he asked one or two people 
if they could tell him where Mr. Kobinson 
lived, they only laughed at him, and 
seemed to think he was joking. A little 
crowd began to collect round him, and he 
heard some one say 7 something about being 



“cracked,” and with a sudden thrill of 
alarm he turned and made his way r as 
quickly as he could out of the throng. 
Pierre knew by this time, however, that he 
was not “ cracked,” and the expression did 
not cause him so much perplexity 7 and pain 
as it had done when it was first applied to 
him at Nether Cray 7 . 

But what was he to do ? He had no 
idea in what part of the great city of 
London Mr. Kobinson resided, and he had 
begun to recognise the fact that London 
was a much larger place than he had sup¬ 
posed. It was useless to think of finding 
Mr. Kobinson. Where, then, should he 
go ? Suddenly he thought of Pougher. 
Pougher’s father lived in London. He had 
seen Mrs. Pougher once, the day she came 
down to Nether Cray with her son Moreton. 
Pougher might perhaps have mentioned 
his name to her in his letters, or in the 
holidays. Then, again, he remembered 
what I had said about my visit to Pougher, 
when the tall footman took my penny cane 
and laid it on the hall table, and he knew 
whereabouts the house was—namely, at 
Kensington. He was half afraid to ask 
any one where Kensington was, but mus¬ 
tered courage at last to speak to a police¬ 
man, who put him on the right track and 
told him to inquire again farther on. That 
was encouraging, and ho stepped out as 
briskly as he could, though he was faint 
and tired, hoping that he should be able 
to find Pougher’s house, and that Mr. 
Pougher, if we were not quite like Dr. 
Hartshorne, would at least take him in for 
the night and send him back to Nether 
Cray next morning. 

He got to Kensington at last; but Ken¬ 
sington itself is a large place, and he did 
not know 7 what part of it to go to. He 
asked once or twice for Mr. Pougher’s, and 
the people looked up at the houses as if 
they expected to see Mr. Pougher at the 
windows, and then told him they 7 had 
heard the name, but really did not know 
which house he lived in, nor which part of 
Kensington. 

Walking along past some of the great 
houses in or near the Cromwell Road, Ins at¬ 
tention was attracted by one, the windows 
of which were lighted up from the top to 
the bottom. An awning had been con¬ 
structed from the-entrance to the road, and 
a broad strip of carpet laid down. Car¬ 
riages v 7 ere arriving in frequent succession, 
and a brilliant company descending from 
them, and entering the house through an 
avenue of azaleas and myrtles and pow¬ 
dered footmen and other hothouse plants. 
He stopped for a few minutes to look at 
this to him unusual spectacle. He was in 
search of a quiet resting-place for the 
night, for it was nearly eleven o’clock, and 
high time to go to bed; but these people 
were just coming out in their grand dresses, 
and meant, he supposed, to keep up their 
entertainment till the night was past. 

While he was looking at them, and 
wondering v 7 hetber any of the coachmen 
or footmen could tell him where Mr. 
Pougher lived, a poor woman, in clothing 
coarse and soiled, came crawling wearily 
up the area steps, and stood for a moment 
by his side, gazing with a look of contempt 
and displeasure upon the scene. 

“Fine goings on, indeed,” she said; 
“ it’s .shocking ; it’s wicked ; it’s cruel.” 

Pierre turned and looked at her wonder¬ 
ing. 

“ There they go,” she said, as the empty 
carriages drove away one after another; 
‘ ‘ and if I was to ask one of them to turn and 
drive me home to Ratcliff Highway, aftei 








having walked all the way here on foot, 
and all for nothing, I don’t suppose one of 
’em would do it.” 

It was hardly to be expected that they 
should, Pierre thought; but as the woman 
seemed to be addressiug him, he took the 
opportunity of asking her if she knew who 
lived there. 

“ Yes, young man,” she said; “I know 
it to my cost. Pougher and Co., that’s who 
lives there.” 

“Pougher ! ” cried Pierre, with surprise. 
“ You do not mean that P ” 

“I do, though,” she answered. “Pougher 
and Co., the great shipowners. My son 
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to pay for a bus home, I should be very 
much obliged. Sixpence would do it, but 
I can’t afford it myself.” 

Pierre had not sixpence belonging to 
him, and said so, but she scarcely seemed 
to believe him. 

“My son was cast away in one of 
Puugher’s ships more than a year ago,” 
she went on, “and he lost ever)thing he 
had. Worse than that, he had sufferings 
and deprivations to go through that broke 
his health. He has only been one voyage 
since, and came back so ill that he’ll never 
go another—never till he passes through 
the deep waters and lands upon the ever- 


' “ Why, bless your heart,” cried the 
woman, seizing him by the hand. “ Are 
you the little French boy that was so ill in 
the boat? the little furrener that Mike is 
never tired of talking of ? How he nussed 
you and took care of you, and carried you 
from the boat to the ship as took you up 
iu latitude I don’t know how much, and 
came home with you in the Kaiser Max ? ” 
“Kaiser Max! That was it,” cried 
Pierre. “ I remember that well.” 

“ And don’t you remember about the 
boat ? ” the woman went on. 

“Yes,” said Pierre, with a shudder, “ I 
think I do. I have often dreamed about 



The end of it was that he was found fast asleep at the London Terminus. 


knows them too. He has sacrificed his life 
in Pougher s service, and now he's lying 
on his dying bed at my house in Ratcliff 
Highway, with nobody to do nothing for 
him but his mother ; and when I come all 
the way on foot to ask a little help for 
him the servants won’t even let them know 
I’m here: and now I’ve got to tramp 
back again no better than I came.” 

“I wish Pougher were here,” Pierre 
cried. “ He would give you anything you 
wanted. He’d hire a trap and drive you 
home himself.” 

“Mr. Pougher is there, up in the draw¬ 
ing-room,” said the woman. 

“ But I mean his son,” said Pierre. “ He 
is at school with me.” . 

The woman looked at him with surprise. 

‘ ‘ Then if you could put in a good word 
for me,” she said, “ or give me a trifle just 


lasting shores beyond. He won’t want 
one of Pougher and Co.’s coffin-ships to 
take him there.” 

“ Coffin-ships ? ” cried Pierre, in amaze¬ 
ment. “ What has Pougher to do with 
them ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said the woman, sadly. 
“ He may not be to blame, perhaps. Ships 
are lod at sea without much fault of any¬ 
body’s. All I know is that my Mike was 
cast away upon the wide ocean for more 
than a week in a little boat, when the ship 
Condor foundered, and she was one of 
Pougher and Co.’s.” 

“Ship Condor!” cried Pierre; “that 
was the name; I know it now. How 
could I ever have forgotten it ? Why, I 
was in that ship. I must have been in 
that same boat. Where, where is your 
son?” 


it. I could not tell whether it was a reality 
or not.” 

“ No dream,” said the woman, sadly. 
“ But come along with me. It’s no use 
trying to get at any one in this here house 
to-night. Come and see Mike; it will do 
him more good to set eyes on you than if I 
had brought a five-pound note in my hand.” 

“ A five-pound note ! ” said Pierre, with 
a sigh. The mention of it reminded him 
of all that he had gone through within the 
last ten hours. 

“We shall have a better chance to¬ 
morrow morning,” she went on. “We 
can come back to-morrow morning. 
Pougher and Co. will maybe do what is 
right by both of us if we can once get at 
them. Come home with me now, and 
we’ll have another try to-morrow.” 

(To be continued.) 
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aside that wretched pipe of yours for a moment 
and sketch me a small off-set to my bloodhound. ” 
“ Like a shot,” said Anthony, waggiDg his 
great brown beard. “I’ll sketch you an 4 Im¬ 
pudence ’ for your ‘ Dignity. ’ ” 

And he sketched me Scottie, and there he is 
at the top of the page. Really when I look at 
him I fancy he is smiling at the joke of being 
thought worthy to be kennel-mate, so to speak, 
with so noble and dignified a great dog as the 
bloodhound. The little dog looks brimful of 
sauciness. Well, let him sit there and smile ; 
I’ll have a word to say about him presently. 

“But why,” said my editor, “begin your 
Boys’ Dogs with the bloodhound ? ” 

“ Ay,” cried Anthony ; “ why in the name of 
common sense begin with the bloodhound ? ” 
“Anthony,” 1 replied, looking severely at 
him, “w : U you go on sketching your little cur 
and hold your peace ? ” 

That is what I said to my artist, but to one’s 
editor one has to be more polite, so to him I 
made answer thus civilly. 

“ The bloodhound is one of the noblest and 
most beautiful of the few dogs that are indi¬ 


genous to the Biitisli Islands. He is admirably 
suited for a companion and guard for youth ; in 
fact he is a pet fit for a young prince. But I 
especially wish to remove an impression which 
many people have, that the bloodhound is a 
savage dog, and I wish to say a few words—they 
cannot be too soon said—about a disease all too 
common among other dogs, put peculiarly fatal 
to this breed—I mean distemper.” 

If ever, boys, you go to a great dog-show, 
such as that held every summer at the Alex¬ 
andra Palace, you will find bloodhounds first 011 
the catalogue, and facing you as you enter. 
You cannot but be struck by the appearance of 
the grand creatures, and you will hardly ever be 
able to forget them. You will easily know 
them from the peculiar appearance of the head, 
which is very well shown in the illustration 
herewith given of Champion Rollo, the property 
of Mr. L. G. Morrell, of Pangbourne. 

Glance at it, and mark the massive, long, 
and wrinkled face, the drooping upper lips, 
the high and conical forehead. You are 
not even now too young to learn that this 
conical forehead is a peculiarity of the breed, 
and if ever you see a blood¬ 
hound with a broad flat skull, 
you will have a splendid op¬ 
portunity of showing your 
knowledge. You 
an look quite wise 
and judge-like as 
you remark, “No, 
old fel¬ 
low, that 
dog is 
not pure¬ 
bred, he 


Champion Rollo. 


I.—DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 


** ’Tis sweet to hear the 
watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome 
as we draw near home; 
> Tis sweet to know 
there is an 
eje will mark 
'Our coming, and 
1 0 0 k 
brighter 
when we 
•come.”— 

Byron. 


FT! here 
1 is 
s o m e - 
thing so 
very terrible in 
the mere word 
bloodhound, that 
before I sat down 
to write this article—which is 
to be on the bloodhound, and 
to form the first of a series c-n 
dogs in general—I thought I 
had better have an interview 
with my special artist. 

“Anthony,” I said, “lay 


is too flat 
in the 
skull.” 
Mark too 
the peculiar 
shape of the eye, 
and the long 
and splendid 
ears, curved, one might say, 
almost like those of a lop 
rabbit. 

Well, if you bear this pic¬ 
ture in your mind when you 
go to a show, you will be able 
to improve your knowledge 
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as you walk along in front of the benches. 
Do not be afraid to go near the dogs ; they are 
far too noble and generous to bite you, as 
snapping little curs would. You may even 
lift and handle their bonnie ears, and as you 
wonder at their soft and silk-like texture, 
you may marvel at the strange appearance of 
the animal’s eye. From the illustration you 
could notice its shape, but in the living animal 
you will observe it is red and bloodshot. That 
redness of the haw, or inner eyelid—for dogs 
have three eyelids to each eye, while boys have 
only two—the redness, I say, is a peculiarity of 
the breed. You will notice, too, that the dog 
is not so big as you might have imagined, but 
that he is made for strength and speed com¬ 
bined. 

Well, that is all you need know about the 
bloodhound’s appearance at present; but at the 
show you will have an opportunity of listening 
to the strange and melodious music of the blood¬ 
hound’s bark or bay. 

Shakespeare says somewhere about these 
dogs :— 

“ So Hewed, so sanded; and their heads are 
hung 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew, 

Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like 
bells, 

Each under each.” 

Bloodhounds from very early times have been 
used for tracking thieves and culprits. They 
do not, howeve^, tear their prisoner to pieces 
when they come up with him ; instead of that 
they give the wretch plainly to understand, that 
if he make no attempt to escape not a hair of 
his head will be harmed. 

The bloodhound is a perfect gentleman among 
dogs, and most gentle and kind to every one 
who approaches him with honest intentions, and 
happy is the boy who owns one. The power of 
scent in this fine creature is something marvel¬ 
lous ; and by means of the bloodhound many a 
dark crime has been brought home to the per¬ 
petrator, that otherwise might have remained 
unrevealed until the Judgment. Let me tell 
you just one little tale of this remarkable 
breed of dog. Many, many years ago, in a 
small village of Northumberlandshire, there 
lived at the house of his widowed mother a 
young man of the name of Allen. At the date 
of our story he had just returned from the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, and, although he bore a most 
exemplary character at home and amongst his 
friends, the good people of that classical town 
knew well there was hardly a wilder young man 
living. Allen was, moreover, deeply in debt, 
and his good name and honour depended on his 
being able to raise a certain sum of money by a 
certain day. Ere that day came round the 
whole country was startled and shocked at the 
perpetration of a fearful crime—no less, indeed, 
than that of the murder and robbery of a poor 
old man who dwelt by himself in a somewhat 
lonely situation, and who was reputed to be 
wealthy, and to keep his money, as was the 
fashion in those days, in his own possession. 
So well had this diabolical business been 
planned and carried out, that not a trace of the 
guilty party or parties could be obtained, and 
as a last resource it was determined to call in 
the assistance of a well-known brace of blood¬ 
hounds. They came with their keeper, those 
lordly brutes. He took them to the very room 
• in which the sad struggle had taken place, and 
in less time than it takes me to write they had 
taken up the scent, and were following it afar. 

Puzzled sometimes, though never quite losing 
it, they followed it on and on over the hills, 
through fields and woods, for many a long 
mile. 

Ah ! well might Allen quake ; the baying of 
those hounds at his mother’s door was his deatli- 
knell, for he at once confessed to the crime, and 
was shortly afterwards executed at the very spot 
where he had committed it. But for seventeen 
miles those dogs bad followed his track, anil all 
as unerringly as if Justice itself had pointed out 
their way. 


For the benefit of those of my young readers 
who may wish to possess a bloodhound, I ought 
to mention that they are somewhat rare, and 
the prices asked for even puppies are rather high. 
Like every other good dog they must be adver¬ 
tised for, and a shilling advertisement in such a 
paper as the “Live Stock Journal” would be 
sufficient to obtain the information desired. 

Now for a word about distemper. The 
symptoms are very much the same in all dogs, 
and if noticed early the terrible disease may 
be checked and the animal guided safely 
through it. 

You will notice first that your pet has lost 
his appetite, and looks shivery and queer about 
the face, and that his jacket is not so shiny as 
usual. If you now pull up the upper eyelid, you 
will perceive that the white of the eye is red¬ 
dened, and you will also observe that he has 
a running of water from the nose. In a day or 
two the running from eyes and nose will become 
mattery, the dog will cough and snort, and, bear 
this in mind, get very soon thin. I must tell you 
that dogs often have common colds without 
having distemper, but they do not get thin in 
them. 

Distemper generally attacks our canine 
friends when very young, about, say, four 
months old; but old dogs take it too, and it is 
also a disease that is far more easily prevented 
than cured. If you always take your pet out 
for a nice run in the morning, and maybe a swim 
if he cares for it; if you feed him with well- 
cooked, clean food at the same time every 
morning and evening ; if you keep his kennel 
very sweet and very wholesome, well aired, and 
free from draughts, and give him a nice comfort¬ 
able bed to sleep upon,—you may, as a rule, 
snap your fingers at distemper, for ten to one 
the dog will never take it at all. 

But if he does catch this terrible plague and 
seems very ill, you must try what you can do for 
him. Well, begin your treatment by giving 
simply a dose of castor oil, from a teaspoonful 
up to two tablespoonfuls, then get a little 
fever mixture, which any chemist can make you 
up. Tell him it must have chlorate of potash and 
nitrate of potash in it; tell him the size of your 
dog, and lie will tell you the size of the dose. 
Give the medicine three or four times a day, and 
give nourishing liquid food, or tiny bits of raw 
meat, eggs, milk, etc. Remember the animal 
wants lots of nursing and lots of good things, 
and if his strength seems failing he will need a 
little wine-and-water every two hours. Plenty 
of clean water too will be wanted, and a very 
clean warm bed. About five or six days after 
the first signs of illness, get a few quinine pills 
for him—the dose of quinine for a dog is from a 
quarter of a grain to two grains three times a 
day. It is very easy to give a dog a pill, you 
have only to hold the head up, and drop it well 
into the back of the opened mouth. Liquids 
may be given in the same way, but only in small 

quant? ties at a time, else you may- choke him. 
*■*•** *■ 

“Dignity” is a bloodhound, “Impudence” 
is a Scotch terrier, or more properly speaking, a 
Yorkshire terrier. This little fellow should not 
weigh more than ten or twelve pounds, and 
ladies like them even smaller than that. The 
coat of the best kinds is exceedingly long, silvery 
in colour, and silky in texture. They are very 
intelligent, smart and airy in all their move¬ 
ments. They are as full of fun and mischief as 
an egg is full of meat, but as they are very 
brave and affectionate they make nice pets. 
The largest rat has no chance with one of these 
little rascals, and one of them lias been known 
to wage deadly battle with a Tom-cat. 

They can be easily taught to be clean and 
tidy in the house, but it is well to wash them 
about once a fortnight, and they should be care¬ 
fully brushed and combed every morning. 

Scotch terriers should be fed from the scraps 
of the table, and have a large bone given now 
and then to amuse them. They should always 
have a dish of nice clean water handy, and this 
should be washed out every morning, but there 
is no good at all in placing a piece of brimstone 
in the water. This is only an old wife’s notion, 
but you may do good by putting a pinch of 


sulphur in the food now and then. It is best 
given in broth ; if put in pudding or milk the 
animal may refuse it. 

As it is best to buy a puppy and rear it your¬ 
self, in my next article I will tell you how to do 
this, and also give directions for feeding large- 
dogs. 

{To be continued.) 
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SOLITAIRE. 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author of “ Manly Games for Boys," etc., etc. 
Game III. 

I n this, one of the best positions, remove the 
left-hand upper marble, and play the game 
according to the plan in the diagram below 
You will find this an easy game to remember. 
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The Left-hand End Game. 


This may be altered by ending in any other- 
hole. You should, however, thoroughly con¬ 
quer the game as presented before you attempt 
any variation. It is not sufficient to play with 
the diagram before you. The problem is pre¬ 
sented as a game to be learned; and once- 
thoroughly learned, it is difficult to forget it. 
In which respect, you see, Solitaire is as good as 
a lesson—much better than some lessons I wot 
of, which boys are mostly anxious to acquire. 

Vcrbum sat sapienti. 


CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 

(Continued from p. 367.) 

THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 
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Problem No. 46. 



White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 
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We have in five games shown some com¬ 
binations with all the thirty-two pieces, and 
will now explain the simplest checkmates, and 
then proceed with end-games and problems. 
We said that in some games a few pieces only 
remain on the board. Suppose the two Kings 
are alone on the board, then, in order to give 
checkmate, one player requires at least one of 
the following five things : 1, the L : 2, an M ; 
3, the two JST’s; 4, an N and an 0 ; 5, a P 
which can safely be promoted to the L or an M. 

1. The Checkmate with the L. 


| BLACK. | 



The black K must be driven to one of the 
twenty-eight border squares, for there only can 
it be checkmated. White plays 1, L hi—h5. 
Now the black K is obliged to remain in White’s 
half of the board (White’s territory). The K 
tries to remain in the middle of the board, and 
moves to e4. Now the K must go and help, 
thus 2, K al—b2, K e4—f4 ; 3, K b2—c3, 
K f4—e4; 4, L h5—g5, K e4—f3 ; 5, K c3-d3, 
K f3—f2 ; 6, L g5—g4, K f2—fl ; 7, K d3-e3, 
K fl—el ; 8, L g4—e2 (or gl), mate. If 1, 
K d4—c4, then 2, L ho--e5, K c4—b4, or d3 
(or see variation Q : K b3); 3, K al—b2, K— 
c4 ; 4, K b2—c2, K c4-b4 ; 5, L e5—d5, K b4 
—a4 ; 6, K c2—c3 (you must not play 6, L d5 
—c5, for Black would bo stalemated), K a4— 
a3 ; 7, L mates on one of three squares : on b3, 
a5, or a8.—(Q) K c4—b3 ; 3, L e5—d4, K b3— 
a3 (if K to c2, the mate would follow one move 
sooner): 4, K al—bl, IC a3—b3 ; 5, K bl—cl, 
K b3—a3 ; 6, K cl—c2, K a3—a2 ; 7, L d4— 
b2 (a4 or a7), mate. 

If in the diagram the black K had stood on 
b8, White would have played 1, L hi—h7 (not 
to c6), then play the white K five times in 
succession into the sixth row, opposite the 
other K, and mate at the seventh move with the 
L in the seventh row. 

In this position : White, K d6, L d2 ; Black, 
K d8, P d4, White can give mate in two 
moves by 1, L d2—g2, and then mate on a8 
or g8 accordingly. If there were not a P (a 
black or a white one) on d4, White might as 
well play 1, L d2 —d5, and mate next move. 

These three pieces permit of a great number 
of mates. The almost infinite variety of posi¬ 
tions will become somewhat comprehensible to 
you if you count the number of positions in 
which the K can be mated with these two 
pieces. The black K can be mated on any of 
the twenty-eight border squares. Let it first 
stand on al, then the white K must stand on 
one of five squares : on a3, b3, c3, c2, or cl. 
If the K is on a3, then eight mates are possible, 
for the L can mate on a2, b2, cl, dl, el, fl, gl, 
or hi. The same eight mates are possible when 
the K is on b3, but there is only one mate when 
the K is on c3 (namely, L on b2). Again, 
there are eight mates when the K is on c2, 
and there are eight when it is on cl. Thus 
for the first square (al) we have 8+8+1+8+8 
= 33 mates. The same number we have for 
the other corner squares : a8, h8, and hi. Now 
let us take the second of the twenty-eight 
squares—namely, a2 Then the white K must 
stand on cl, c2, or c3. If on c3, there is only 


one mate—namely, L on b2 ; if on cl, there 
are two mates—namely, the L on b2 or on a4; 
and if on c2, there are six mates—namely, the 
L on b2, or on any of the five squares from 
a4 to a8. Thus for a2 we have 1 + 2 + 6 = 9 
mates. The same number of mates we obtain 
for the other seven border squares next the 
corners : a7, bl, bS, gl, g8, h2, and li7. For 
a3 we have two mates when the K is on c2, 
also two when it is on c4, and six when it is 
on c3, in all 2 + 2 + 6 = 10 mates. This number 
we have also for a4, a5, and a6 ; indeed, for 
each of the sixteen border squares, of which 
four lie in the middle of each side of the 
board. Therefore -we have for the twenty-eight 
squares : 4x 33+ 8x9 + 16x10 = 364 mates. 

There are not so many positions for the 
mate when we have the M instead of the L 
—namely, there are 4 x 24 + 24 x 5 = 216. 

Add a white M to the two K’s and the 
white L, then the black K can be mated on 
any square of the board, and the number of 
positions for the mate increases immensely. 
Let one of our young mathematicians work it 
out. 

Add an N instead of an M, and the mate 
cannot be given on every square. Find the 
squares on -which it cannot be done. 

Add an 0 instead of an M, then the mate 
can be given on every square, and see how 
many positions there are. So you can go on 
with five or more pieces (adding black ones), 
and increase the number of positions from 
millions into trillions. The final result is an 
exceedingly high number, which is mathe¬ 
matically certain, but still unknown. 

To Chess Correspondents. 

A. B— N.—See the solution of No. 41. 

D. F. (Leeds.)—Notice the defence—1, P g5 x M f4, and 
favour us with a rectification. 

C. D. E.—Your problem can be solved in one move by 
1, M f5, double check and mate. 

J. D. G.—Problem No. 43. Try again, for if 1, K c5, 
P d4; 2, P e4, the black P will take the white one 
in passing. 

E. M. II.- Good manuals for the Gambits are those 
edited by Staunton, Gossip, and the German Hand- 
buch. 

A. B.—Blank diagrams for recording problems can be 
obtained from Mr. E. Stock, 02, Paternoster Bow, 
E.C. 

A. (Tiverton.)—When a P has become the L at the last 
square, it moves from there to any square, and does 
not return to dl (or, if black, to d8). 

C. D. E.—The numbers around our diagrams are for 
the naming of any of the sixty-four squares. For 
instance, in Problem No. 43, page 127, the white 
King stands on the square cG, fha black one on e5, 
and the first move is N el. The originator of this 
notation is Philip. Stamina, a native of Aleppo in 
Syria, who in 1737, at Paris, and in 1745, at London, 
published a book of his hundred problems. The 
letters A to R were already used by Nicholas de 
Nicolai about the year 1325. 

-C~>o>0- 

PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 
BY William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “From Powder Monkey to Admiraletc. 

[Omitted this week to make room for special 
illustrated articles. Will be continued in our 
next number.] 

-- 

THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 

PART II. 

CHAPTER IV.—ROUGH TRAVELLING. 

UST at this moment Jack woke up and 
put his arms round his mother’s neck. 
His eyes were brighter, and there was 
manifestly no return of fever. 

“You are better, darling!” said Mrs. 
Weldon, pressing him tenderly to her. 


m 


“Yes, mother, I am better; but I am, 
very thirsty.” 

Some cold water was soon procured,, 
which tbe child drank eagerly, and then 
began to look about him. His first inquiry 
was for bis old friends Dick and Hercules, 
both of whom approached at his summons 
and greeted him affectionately. 

“Where is the horse?” was the next 
question. 

“ Gone away, Master Jack. I am your 
horse now,” said Hercules. 

“ But you have no bridle for me to hold,”' 
said Jack, looking rather disappointed. 

“ You may put a bit in my month if 
you like, Master Jack,” replied Hercules,, 
extending his jaws, “ and then you may" 
pull as hard as you please.” 

“ Oh ! I shall not pull very hard,” said) 
Jack. “But haven’t we nearly come 
Mr. Harris's farm ? ” 

Mrs. Weldon assured the child that they 
should soon be where they wanted to be,, 
and Dick, finding that the conversation 
was approaching dangerous ground, pro¬ 
posed that the journey should be now 
resumed. Mrs. Weldon assented ; the en¬ 
campment was forthwith broken up, and 
the march continued as before. 

In order not to lose sight of the water¬ 
course, it was necessary to cut a way right 
through the underwood; progress was 
consequently very slow, and a little over a 
mile was all that was accomplished in 
about three hours. Footpaths had evi¬ 
dently once existed, but they had all be¬ 
come what the natives term “ dead”—that 
is, they had become entirely overgrown 
with brushwood and brambles. The ne¬ 
groes worked away with a will; Hercules, 
in particular, wlio temporarily resigned 
his charge to Nan, wielded his axe with 
marvellous effect, all the time giving vent 
to stentorian groans and grunts, and suc¬ 
ceeded in opening the woods before him as- 
if they were being consumed by a devour¬ 
ing fire. 

Fortunately this heavy labour was not of 
very long duration. 

After about a mile, an opening of mode¬ 
rate width, converging towards the stream, 
and following its bank, was discovered in. 
the underwood. It was a passage formed 
by elephants, which apparently by hun¬ 
dreds must be in the habit of traversing 
this part of the forest. The spongy soil,, 
soaked by the downpour of the rainy sea¬ 
son, was everywhere indented with the 
enormous impressions of their feet. 

But it soon became evident that ele¬ 
phants were not the only living creatures* 
that had used this track. Human bones 
gnawed by beasts of prey, whole human 
skeletons, still wearing the iron fetters of 
slavery, everywhere strewed the ground. 
It was a scene only too common in Central 
Africa, where, like cattle driven to the* 
slaughter, poor miserable men are dragged 
in caravans for hundreds of weary miles, 
to perish on the road in countless numbers 
beneath the trader’s lash, to succumb to 
the mingled horrors of fatigue, privation, 
and disease, or, if provisions fail, to he- 
butchered, without pity or remorse, by 
sword and gun. 

That slave-caravans had passed that way 
was too obvious to permit a doubt. For at 
least a mile, at almost every step, Dick 
came in contact with the scattered bones ; 
while ever and again huge goat-suckers, 
disturbed by the approach of tbe travellers, 
rose with Rapping wings, and circled round 
their heads. 

The youth’s heart sank with secret dis¬ 
may lest Mrs. Weldon should divine the- 
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meaning of this ghastly scene, and appeal 
to him for explanation; but fortunately 
she had again insisted on carrying her 
little patient, and although the child was 
fast asleep, he absorbed her whole atten¬ 
tion. Nan was by her side, almost equally 
-engrossed. Old Tom alone was fully alive 
to the significance of his surroundings, and 
'with downcast eyes he mournfully pursued 
Ms march. Full of amazement, the other 
?negroes looked right and left upon what 
might appear to them as the upheaval of 


troop could only have been discovered by 
the rustling in the stalks. 

In the course of the afternoon the soil 
became soft and marshy. It was evident 
that the travellers were crossing plains 
that in a long rainy season must be inun¬ 
dated. The ground was carpeted with 
luxuriant mosses and graceful ferns, and 
the continual appearance of brown hema¬ 
tite wherever there was a rise in the soil 
betokened the existence of a rich vein of 
metal beneath. 



‘ It was a scene only too common in Central Africa.” 


some vast cemetery, but they uttered no 
word of inquiry or surprise. 

Meantime the bed of the stream had 
increased both in breadth and depth, and 
the rivulet had in a degree lost its cha¬ 
racter of a rushing torrent. This was a 
change which Dick Bands observed hope¬ 
fully, interpreting it as an indication that 
it might itself become navigable, or would 
empty itself into some more important tri¬ 
butary of the Atlantic. His resolve was 
fixed; he would follow its course at all 
hazards. As soon, therefore, as he found 
fhat the elephants’ track was quitting the 
water’s edge, he made up his mind to 
abandon it, and had no hesitation in again 
•resorting to the use of the axe. Once more, 
then, commenced the labour of cutting a 
way through the entanglement of bushes 
and creepers that were thick upon the soil. 
It was no longer forest through which they 
were wending their arduous path; trees 
were comparatively rare ; only tall clumps 
of bamboos rose above the grass, so high, 
however, that even Hercules could not see 
^above them, and the passage of the little 


Remembering what he had read in Dr. 
Livingstone’s account of these treacherous 
swamps, Dick bade his companions take 
their footing warily. He himself led the 
way. Tom expressed his surprise that the 
ground should be so soaked when there had 
been no rain for some time. 

“ I think we shall have a storm soon,” 
said Bat. 

“All the more reason, then,” replied 
Dick, “why we should get away from 
these marshes as quickly as possible. Carry 
Jack again, Hercules; and you, Bat and 
Austin, keep close to Mrs. Weldon so as to 
be able to assist her if she wants your help. 
But take care—take care, Mr. Benedict ! ” 
he cried out in sudden alarm ; “ what are 
you doing, sir ? ” 

“ I’m slipping in,” was poor Benedict’s 
helpless reply. 

He had trodden upon a kind of quag¬ 
mire, and, as though a trap had been 
opened beneath his feet, was fast disappear¬ 
ing into the slough. Assistance was im¬ 
mediately rendered, and the unfortunate 
naturalist was dragged out, covered with 


mud almost to his waist, but thoroughly 
satisfied because his precious box of speci¬ 
mens had suffered no injury. Actmon 
undertook for the future to keep close, to 
his side and endeavour to avoid a repetition 
of the mishap. 

The accident could not be said to be 
altogether free from unpleasant conse¬ 
quences. Air-bubbles in great numbers 
had risen to the surface of the mire from 
which Benedict had been extricated, and 
as they burst they disseminated an odious 
stench that was well-nigh intolerable. The 
passage of these pestilential districts is not 
unfrequently very dangerous, and Living¬ 
stone, who on several occasions waded 
through them in mud that reached to his 
breast, compares them to great sponges 
composed of black porous earth, in which 
every footstep causes streams of moisture 
to ooze out. 

For well-nigh half a mile they had now 
to wend their cautious way across this 
spongy soil. Mrs. Weldon, ankle-deep in 
the soft mud, was at last compelled to 
come to a standstill, and Hercules, Bat, 
and Austin all resolved that she should be 
spared further discomfort, and insisted 
upon weaving some bamboos into a litter, 
upon which, after much reluctance to be¬ 
come such a burden, she was induced, with 
Jack beside her, to take her place. 

After the delay thus caused, the proces¬ 
sion again started on its perilous route. 
Dick Sands continued to walk at the head, 
in order to test the stability of the footing; 
Actaeon followed, holding Cousin Benedict 
firmly by the arm; Tom took charge of 
old Nan, who without his support would 
certainly have fallen into the quagmire ; 
and the three other negroes carried the 
litter in the rear. It was a matter of the 
greatest difficulty to find a path that was 
sufficiently firm ; the method they adopted 
was to pick their way as much as possible 
on the long rank grass that on the margin 
of the swamps was tolerably tough; but 
in spite of the greatest precaution, there 
was not one of them who escaped occa¬ 
sionally sinking up to his knees in slush. 

At about five o’clock they were relieved 
by finding themselves on ground of a more 
clayey character; it was still soft and 
porous below, but its surface was hard 
enough to give a secure foothold. There 
were watery pores that percolated the sub¬ 
soil, and these gave evident witness to the 
proximity of a river-district. 

The heat would have been intolerably 
oppressive if it had not been tempered 
by some heavy storm-clouds which ob¬ 
structed the direct influence of the sun’s 
rays. Lightning was observed to be play¬ 
ing faintly about the sky, and there was 
now and again the low growl of distant 
thunder. The indications of a gathering 
storm were too manifest to be disregarded, 
and Dick could not help being very un¬ 
easy. He had heard of the extreme violence 
of African storms, and knew that torrents 
of rain, huriicanes that no tree could re¬ 
sist, and thunderbolt after thunderbolt, 
were the usual accompaniment of these 
tempests. And here in this lowland desert, 
which too surely would be completely in¬ 
undated, there would not be a tree to which 
they could resort for shelter, while it would 
likewise be utterly vain to hope to obtain 
a refuge by excavation, as water would 
be found only two feet below the surface. 

After scrutinising the landscape, how¬ 
ever, he noticed some low elevations on tho 
north that seemed to form the boundary of 
the marshy plain. A few trees were scat¬ 
tered along their summits. If his party 
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could get no other shelter, he hoped they 
would be able to find themselves free from 
any danger caused by the rising flood. 

“Push on, friends! push on!” he 
cried ; “ three miles more and we shall be 
out of this treacherous lowland.” 

His words served to inspire a fresh con¬ 
fidence, and in spite of all the previous 
fatigue, every energy was brought into 
play with renewed vigour. Hercules, in 
particular, seemed ready to carry the 
whole party, if it had been in his power. 

The storm was not long in beginning. 
The rising ground was still two miles 
away. Although the sun was above the 
horizon, the darkness was almost complete; 
the overhanging volumes of vapour sank 
lower and lower towards the earth, but 
happily the full force of the deluge which 
must ultimately come did not descend as 
yet. Lightning, red and blue, flashed on 
every side and appeared to cover the 
ground with a network of flame. 

Ever and again the little knot of tra¬ 
vellers were in peril of being struck by the 
thunderbolts, 'which, on that treeless plain, 
had no other object of attraction. Poor 
little Jack, -who had been awakened by the 
perpetual crashes, buried his face in terror 
in Hercules’s breast, anxious, however, not 
to distress his mother by any outward 
exhibition of alarm. The good-natured 
negro endeavoured to pacify him by pro¬ 
mises that the lightning should not touch 
him, and the child, ever confident in the 
protection of his huge friend, lost some¬ 
thing of his nervousness. 

But it could not be long before the 
clouds would burst and discharge the 
threatened downpour. 

“What are we to do, Tom ? ” asked 
Dick, drawing up close to the negro’s 
side. 

“We must make a rush for it; push on 
with all the speed we can.” 

“ But where ? ” cried Dick. 

“Straight on,” was the prompt reply; 
“if the rain catches us here on the plain 
we shall all be drowned.” 

“But where are we to go?” repeated 
Dick, in despair. “If only there were a 
hut! But look—look there ! ” 

A vivid flash of lightning had lit up the 
country, and Dick declared that he could 
see a camp which could hardly be more 
than a quarter of a mile ahead. 

The negro looked doubtful. 

“ I saw it too,” he assented; “ but if it 
be a camp at all it would be a camp of 
natives, and to fall into that would involve 
us in a worse fate than the rain.” 

Another brilliant flash brought the camp 
once again into relief; it appeared to be 
made up of about a hundred conical tents, 
arranged very symmetrically, each of them 
being from twelve to fifteen feet in height. 
It had the appearance, from a distance, of 
being deserted. If it were really so, it 
would afford just the shelter that was 
needed; otherwise, at all hazards, it must 
be most carefully avoided. 

“I will go in advance,” said Dick, aTter 
a moment’s reflection, “and reconnoitre 
it.” 

“Let one of us, at least, go -with you,” 
replied Tom. 

“No, stay where you are; I shall be 
much less likely to be discovered if I go 
alone.” 

Without another word he darted off, 
and was soon lost in the sombre darkness 
that was only broken by the frequent 
lightning. 

Large drops of rain were now beginning 
to fall. 
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Tom and Dick had been walking some 
little distance in advance of the rest of the 
party, who consequently had not overheard 
their conversation. A halt being made, Mrs. 
Weldon inquired what was the matter. 
Tom explained that a camp or village had 
been noticed a little way in front, and that 
the captain had gone forward to investi¬ 
gate it. Mrs. Weldon asked no further 
questions, but quietly -waited the result. 
It was only a few minutes before Dick 
returned. 

“ You may come on,” he cried. 

“ Is the camp deserted ? ” asked Tom. 

“ It is not a camp at all; it is a lot of 
ant-hills.” 

“Ant-hills ! ” echoed Benedict, suddenly 
aroused into a state of excitement. 

“No doubt of it, Mr. Benedict,” replied 
Dick ; “ they are ant-hills twelve feet high 
at least: and I hope we shall be able to 
get into them.” 

“ Twelve feet! ” the naturalist repeated; 
“ they must be those of the termites, the 
white ants; there is no other insect that 
could make them. Wonderful architects 
are the termites.” 


quick! ” shouted Dick, terrified lest Mrs. 
Weldon should have overheard him. 

They hurried on. A wind had risen; 
large spattering drops were now beginning 
to fall more heavily on the ground, and in. 
a few minutes it would be impossible to> 
stand against the advancing tempest. The 
nearest of the accumulation of ant-hills 
was reached in time, and however dan¬ 
gerous their occupants might be, it was 
decided either to expel them or to share 
their quarters. Each cone was formed of 
a kind of reddish clay, and had a single 
opening at its base. Hercules took his 
hatchet, and quickly enlarged the aperture 
till it would admit his own huge body. 
Not an ant made its appearance. Cousin 
Benedict expressed his extreme surprise. 
But the structure unquestionably was 
empty, and one after another the whole 
party made their way inside. 

The rain by this time was descending in 
terrific torrents, strong enough to extin¬ 
guish, one would think, the most violent- 
explosions of the electric fluid. But the 
travellers were secure in their shelter, and 
had nothing to fear for the present; their 



“ One after another the whole party made their way inside.” 


“Termites, or -whatever they are, they 
will have to turn out for us,” said Dick. 

“But they will eat us up!” objected 
Benedict. 

“ I can’t help that,” retorted Dick ; “go 
we must, and go at once.” 

“ But stop a moment,” continued the 
provoking naturalist; “ stop, and tell me ; 
I always thought that white ants could 
never be found elsewhere than in Africa.” 

“Come along, sir, I say; come along, 


tenement was of greater stability than a 
tent or a native hut. It was one of those 
marvellous structures erected by little 
insects, which to Cameron appeared even 
more wonderful than the upraising of the 
Egyptian pyramids by human hands. To 
use his own comparison, it might be 
likened to the construction of a Mount 
Everest, the loftiest of the Himalayan*. 
peaks, by the united labour of a nation. 

(To be continued .) 
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BICYCLES AND BICYCLING-. 

IV.—ROAD-RIDING, BRAKES, ETC. 

bicycle, by a 
. recent decision 
| in the Courts 
l of Justice, 
3 having been 
declared to be 
a carriage, 
and as such 
bound to obey 
the rule of the 
road, bicyclists 
cannot be too 
careful in obey¬ 
ing the regu¬ 
lations laid 
down by au¬ 
thority to be 
observed on the 
Queen’s high¬ 
way. 

Never pass a 
vehicle on the 
wrong side. 
There is no¬ 
thing which causes so much antipathy among 
drivers against bicycles as having one flash past 
them on the wrong side. The horse, or horses, 
do not expect it, and in consequence are apt to 
shy. Should any damage be thus caused, the 
bicyclist, by the recent decision, is liable for the 
whole amount. 11 is well also, when overtaking 
a vehicle, to give notice that you are about to 
pass ; and when meeting a carriage, should the 
'horse show any signs of restiveness, by all means 
dismount. Horses are becoming used to the 
•3iglit of bicyles, and it is now rare to find an 



cither rings or is silent at the will of the rider. 
The “ xYrab ” bell is attached to the head of the 




animal shy at the sight of one. It was not 
so once. 

The new regulations just issued by the High¬ 
way Board provide that every bicycle must 
carry*a lamp after dark, showing a bright light, 
and also a bell. The rider must therefore equip 
himselt with these articles. Lamps are made 
either to fit on the head of the machine, or to 
fix on the hub between the spokes. Those which 
are attached to the hub appear to be now the 
most fashionable, but those which are screwed to 
the head of the bicycle decidedly give more light, 
as a larger lamp can thus be carried. The spokes 
in the most repent makes are so numerous that 
it is not possible to pass a large lamp through 
them, in order to attach it to the hub. 

The best kind of bell to get is one that can be 
sounded at pleasure. The constant tinkle-tinkle 



<>f the ordinary small bell is most wearying. The 
Pegasus stop-bell is a very good invention. 
It is made in the shape of the ordinary bell, but 
pressing a small slide, or pulling it out, it 



going by the passing spokes, producing some¬ 
thing like 2,000 strokes a minute. 

* A great many bicyclists carry bugles, pre- 

r 



sumably to announce their approach. This 



practice cannot, however, be commended, and is 
only tolerable when the rider is able to blow 


decently. The spectacle of a bicyclist managing 
with difficulty to produce from time to time 
some learful and wonderful notes on his instru¬ 
ment apparently for his own enjoyment, for it 
can please no one else, is not edifying. 

A loud-sounding whistle, like those used by 
tramcar-drivers, is perhaps the best thing to use 
to clear the road, or when passing a vehicle. 

Always ride up every hill you can ; one of the 
greatest pleasures in road-riding is the feeling 


machine over the driving-wheel. It is in shape 
like a gong, and is set in motion by a small lever 
worked from the handles. The clapper is set 



that you have conquered a hill, which perhaps 
some time back you had to dismount for. You 
should always try and avoid all appearance of 
labour when riding uphill. Nothing impresses 
an outsider so much as seeing a bicyclist easily 
and swiftly surmounting a steep hill. Sit as 
upright as you can, and don’t double yourself, as 
some do, almost into the shape of a right angle. 
Nothing is gained by it. Always dismount if 
you feel the hill is becoming too much for you. 
It is not worth while to have managed to get to 
the top of the hill, and then find, on descend¬ 
ing the other side, that your exertions have 
brought on cramp. 

The writer has a very ugly recollection of such 
an event happening to him, when riding one 



very muddy day in the winter on the Ports¬ 
mouth road. He had ridden with great exertion 
up one of the stiffest hills on the road, the work 
being made much harder by the thick mud. On 
preparing to descend the other side, he found 
himself attacked with cramp in both legs. To 
this day he hardly knows how he managed to 
get off the bicycle, as both his legs were for the 
time useless. 

When riding in a strange country, over roads 
you have not travelled before, caution should be 
observed in going downhill. Never let the 
machine go till you can see to the bottom of the 
hill. It is very unpleasant, when the bicycle is 
fairly running away with you, to come suddenly 
across a closed railway-crossing or turnpike- 
gate ; some of these obstructions are often found 



Incidents and Companions of the Road. 


lialf-way down a hill, notably at Reigate and 
elsewhere on the Brighton road. 

All roadster bicycles should be provided with 
ample break power, either to front or hind 
wheel. f Ihe front-wheel brake is now the most 
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Fig- The Humber. 

popular, and in the hands of a good rider is 
-undoubtedly the safest. The worst point about 
the hind-wheel brake is that it must be applied 
by means of a cord or chain, which is 
-at any moment liable to snap. The 
front-wheel brake being applied by a 
lever directly from the handles, there 
is no fear of such a possibility hap¬ 
pening. Care must be taken not to 
put a front-wheel brake on too hard at 
first, as it will inevitably cause the bi¬ 
cycle to kick and throw the rider. It 
must be applied gradually, the rider 
at the same time leaning his body back, 
so as to throw his weight on the hind 
wheel. 

Front-wheel brakes are either roller 
or spoon. The first has a small revolv¬ 
ing roller which acts on the rubber tyre, 
and is supposed not to wear it away so 
much as the spoon when the iron acts 
•on the rubber direct. Practically, 
however, it is not the rubber which suffers, but 
the brake, the rubber beina the stronger of the 


The “Timberlake” front-wheel brake is one 
of the most powerful in use. The brake consists 
of a small piston fitted with a roller which acts 
on the tyre. One side of the piston is fitted with 
a rack into which fits a pinion revolved by means 
of the handles. By simply turning the handles 
the brake is thus either raised or lowered. The 
“ Stassen ” brake is also worked with a piston, 
but instead of a rack and pinion it is set in motion 
by an eccentric attached to the steering bar, 
and revolved by the handles. Nearly all the 
other front-wheel brakes in use are either thumb 
or lever brakes. 

Ever bear in mind that the use of a brake is 
to keep the machine under control, and not to 
pull it up if it has run away with you. A proper 
attention to this maxim would avoid many 
accidents. 

Carelessness is generally the cause of accidents 
in everyday life, and it certainly contributes 
more towards croppers than anything else in 
bicycling. Many fellows when they are mounted 
on bicycles seem to abandon all the ordinary 
precautions they observe when engaged in other 


Fig. 4.—The Coventry “ Bicyclette.” 

two. The roller brake throws up more dirt than I 
the spoon does. 


Fig. 3.—The “Coventry Rotary. 

athletic amusements, and the consequence is they 
are continually coming to grief. It should be 
and is much safer to bicycle than to 
hunt, and properly managed a bicycle 
is as safe a mode of locomotion as 
any other. When starting on a run 
you should always see that all the 
nuts, saddle, screws, etc., are tight 
and well set up. Never stir out 
without your spanner and oil-can. It 
is most annoying when you have 
gone some distance to find a nut loose 
and have no means of tightening it. 

Always keep your bicycle tho¬ 
roughly clean ; a rusty macliine looks 
very bad indeed. When riding al¬ 
ways wear shoes, they look very 
much better than boots. Knicker¬ 
bockers or breeches for bicycle-rid¬ 
ing should be lined with wash- 
leather. Grey is the best colour for a bicycle 
suit, as it does not show the dust, though dark 


Fig. 2.—The Coventry “Special Tangent.” 

blue looks very nice. It is well to have plenty 
of pockets in your coat, with a small pocket 
specially made for the oil-can, and lined with 
leather; it is much handier when re¬ 
quiring to “ oil up,” than having to get 
the can out of the saddle-bag. 

Never ride on the path. It is, we 
must confess, very tempting when the 
roadway is stony and muddy, but still 
it is not the right thing to do, and 
often brings bicycling into disrepute. 
Some bicyclists are too apt to shout 
unnecessarily, and seem to enjoy giving 
a shock to people’s nerves. 

Bicycling is no doubt more enjoy¬ 
able when riding in company. Always 
select, if possible, for your companion 
at first, a rider very much your superior 
in skill. There is nothing like emu¬ 
lation for causing progress. Do not 
attempt too long rides at first. It is 
only when one is in fairly good train¬ 
ing and practice that the long rides described 
in the bicycling press can be accomplished. 


Fig v . 5.—The “Coventry” Tricycle. 

Thirty miles will be quite enough for your first 
trip. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Series.) 

II— A Story needing Words (The 
Battle of Sempach). 

T n No. 41 we offered in connection with this 
subject prizes of the value of 20s., 15s., and 
10 s. respectively, for the three best sets of 
verses, the competition to be open to “ readers of 
all ages equally. ” We regret that the latter 
clause of this sentence was misunderstood by 
some of our friends who evidently forgot to turn 
to No. 38, as instructed, and to read the general 
conditions, by which it would have been readily 
seen that the maximum age intended was twenty- 
one, and that the competition was open to all ages 
equally up to that regularly recognised limit. 
However, os the mistake had been made, and 
many competitors over twenty-one had sent in, 
we determined to place them in a class by 
themselves, and to award a special extra prize of 
20 s. to meet their case. 

Our award is as follows :— 

First Prize (20s.)—A. M. Green, Bedford. 
Sccvni Prize (15s.)— Arthur H. MacOwen, 
Dublin. 

Third Prize (10s.)—A, S. Lewin, Ramsgate. 

Certificates. 

E. H. Earle, The Park, Hull, Yorkshire. — 
Robert Thomas Norfor, Edinburgh. — Beatrice 
Marion Nightingale, Sidinoutli.— Antoine H. F. 
Ruesch, Fermanagh.— Agnes Salter, Poplar. —Mary 
B. Beaufoy, Dover.—M. A. Wackerbarth, Highbury 
Hill.— Emily M. Rutherford, South Hackney.— Har¬ 
riet Buckley, Switzerland.— Hugh Ashcroft, Glas¬ 
gow.— Lizzie Sharplky, Wragby. —Thomas Comber, 
Brighton.—C. Conner, Finchley New Road.— Agnes 
E. Glask, Holloway.— Sarah J. y\ Cornwell, Tipton. 
—Joseph T. Davies, Newport, Mon.— Chas. L. Bar- 
foot, Newport, Mon. -Maria Jane Carter, Dun¬ 
stable.— Alf.xr. B. Cuthbkrtson, Douglas.— Mary 
Macleod, Campden Hill.— Gerard M. Hutton, Bris- 
toL— Ernest Chas. E. Beaven, East Barnet.— Wm. 
Geo. Todd, Brentwood. —Bernard M. Allen, High- 
gate.— Arthur J. Bywaters, Great Pulteney Street.— 
Arthur yv. Symons, Bideford.— Joe Allen Lee, 
Huddersfield.— Florence Buckley, GIossop.-s-Alkx. 
R. Adams, Catford Bridge.— Clara L. Cooke, New- 
eastle-on-Tyne. - Joseph Bourne, Scambles-b}-Horn- 
castle. — YVm. Henry Wardle, Sheffield.— Georgina 
E. Bennett, Oxford.— Moreton H. YVEBB,Y\ r esterham 
-George Smith, Brighton.-P. R. Phipps, Slough.— 
Herbert A. yv.Coryn, Brixton.— George a. Young- 
man, Lenfield.— John Edward Samuel, Dowlais.— 
Arthur J. P. Gill, Liverpool.— Albert E. Stem- 
bridge, Brighton.— Alexander Halley. Aberdeen.— 
i iiarles YVm.Milne, Glasgow. Frank James Brown, 
Scarborough. —Tames W. R. Pickard, Faniley — 
charlotte M. Simpson, Burnley.— Charles YV. 
Wiggin, Newport.— George YV. Jeffarks, Kilkenny 
—James Pavie, Kirkwall. -Charles Arthur Thomp¬ 
son, Melton Mowbray.— Constantine P. Koelle, 
Marlborough.— Sidney De Vere bEAUCLERK, Farn- 
horough. - JNO. Threapleton, Bramley.— Katherine 
S. Bclteel, Stonehouse.— John YV. Tunstall, Leeds. 
—Geo. Hunter, Derry. 

SPECIAL EXTRA PRIZE. 

For Competitors over 21 (205.) 

Rev. YYHlliam Benham, b.d., Margate. [He tried 
for the prize on behalf of his Sunday School boys, to 
get them some books fur their library.] 

Certificates. 

Francis T. Read, Erdington.—YV. YVhitacre, YVest 
Hartlepool.— YVilliam Grainge, Harrogate.— Chas. 
Henry McKenzie, Heaton. — Thomas YVilliam 
Monoham, Carlisle. —YVilliam Jones, Cheltenham — 
Lizzie Berry, Market Harboro’.—J. C. Ashworth, 
Truro.— J. H. Sams, YVest Kensington Park.— Anna 
Isabel Hood, East Cewes. 

The subject of the engraving was (as the 
majority of the competitors hav'e understood it) 
the main incident of the battle of Sempach. 
As, however, very many have altogether mis¬ 
taken the well-known historical incident 
represented, it may be as well to mention that 
that memorable struggle was fought out in 1386, 
when the Swiss bravely defended their territory 
against the Austrians, Yvho were led by Leopold. 
The Austrian force consisted of upwards of 4,000 
well-armed men, while the Swiss numbered but 
1,300, and even those were badly armed, boards 
in most cases having to do duty for shields. 
Many of the Swiss having been slain in a fruit¬ 
less attempt to break through the Austrian line 
of spears, the little band were becoming dis¬ 
heartened, Yvhen Arnold of YVinklereid devised 
the way by which the line was broken. 
Calling his countrymen to follow, he rushed 


at the spears, and grasping as many as he could 
reach in his arms, he received their deadly points 
into his breast and fell pierced t@ the heart. But 
the Austrian line was thus broken, and, inspired 
by Arnold’s noble self-sacrifice, the Swiss rushed 
through the gap, and with scythe and sword won 
a signal victory, Leopold himself being slain. 

The competitors on this occasion have been in 
number about the average, in quality beyond it, 
some of the poems being exceptionally good. 
As usual, many of the contributions were very 
poor, hurry and carelessness being manifest in 
almost every line. A few competitors, who must 
have had singular notions of the meaning of the 
word ‘‘original,” copied bodily Montgomery’s 
poem on the subject, acknowledging, however, 
the source to which they Yvere indebted for their 
verses ; and just a few others were guilty of 
plagiarism in copying or adapting the poem 
without any sort of acknowledgment. 

Among the competitors, one Yvrites from 
Neuchatel; and another sends in his verses in 
German. 

The variety of treatment was very marked, all 
kinds of metres and styles being employed. 

By the Yvay, several correspondents have 
attached to their verses questions to he answered 
in our ordinary columns devoted to that purpose, 
and by so doing the answers have been greatly 
delayed. Correspondents should always put 
their queries in a separate letter, as the letters in 
connection Y\ T ith the competions are never opened 
till all have been received and the last day for 
sending in has past. Please note also that name 
and address should always be written at the head 
of the competition MS. itself, and not on a 
separate sheet of paper. 

In our next number we hope to give extracts 
from some of the best of the verses received. 


(Eorrcsponhence. 



Inquirer (Grimst>y).—Your question touches one of 
the most complicated and interesting portions of the 
“ science of the universe." You will be able to an¬ 
swer it better for yourself as you become more 
acquainted with the “glorious scheme which hangs 
the worlds in their appointed place.” Mr. Dunkin’s 
“ Midnight Sky" will give you valuable information 
on this and kindred topics. 

Pegasus and Another—The lights used on the engines 
of the Metropolitan Line areas follows: Hammer¬ 
smith, one white and one blue light, placed horizon¬ 
tally ; Richmond, two horizontal blue lights ; Addi¬ 
son Road, two white lights, one over the other; 
Mansion House, one white light; Gloucester Road, 
two horizontal white lights. Besides these trains, 
there are others running over the Metropolitan 
system. 

A Regular subscriber and D. T.—A good and 
cheap copying machine may he made with pure 
gelatine, mixed with a small quantity of parchment 
cuttings boiled down. 

joe.— The familiar expression, “sent to Coventry," 
originated in a strong dislike which the principal 
inhabitants of that town formerly had to association, 
and even to the interchange of civilities, with sol¬ 
diers. Hence the military quartered at Coventry 
found themselves isolated, unvisited and uninvited : 
and hence they derived the phrase referred to, signi¬ 
fying exclusion of that kind from society. 

Cush. —The approach of snow can generally he fore¬ 
seen by the peculiar grey appearance of the sky; 
leeches, too, before rain or snow, will come to the 
top of the glass in which they are confined. Refer 
to the articles on the barometer in our last volume. 

Dick Turpin.— YVhy go to a highwayman for a nom de 
plume ? YYTiite-of-egg and lime will mend terra-cotta 
figures. 


Rienzi.— The pole which even now is so often seen 
piojecting over the shaver’s shop-door, indicated at 
first, it is said, that persons might be bled there, a3 
the patient, when bleeding was performed, grasped 
a tall rod, to keep the arm steady and distend the 
veins. YY'e have heard other explanations. 

B. A. informs us, with reference to a former answer, 
that British Columbia and Vancouver's Island were 
held by the Hudson’s Bay Company by special licence 
from the Crown : and that the Company transferred 
its rights of government to the Dominion of Canada 
in 1869. and also the territory held by its charter, 
subject to certain reservations as to laud and otlur 
territories. In other respects the charter still remaius 
in force. 

An Inquirer.— YVe could scarcely tell you, in a short 
aaswer, how to make a good and powerful battery 
capable of igniting carbon points or an electric lamp. 
In a former number (No. 55) we gave an account 
of a Grove, or Bunsen’s cells, which might help you. 
Twenty will be required for a very small light. 

Half-Back and Oiiam.—B etter buy a new football at 
once. 

E. J. F.—The custom of putting the poker across a firo 
to make it burn is by some said to be a relic of the 
practice of making the sign of the cross. In pract ice 
it probably acts by causing a draught, attracting 
warm air, and so causing an upward stream. 

Z.—1. See answer to “ An Inquirer ” above. 2. To ex¬ 
cite your electrophoru3 (not electrophus) try cat- 
skin. 

R. C. D. and B. B. YY r .—A mixture of sulphide of anti¬ 
mony and chlorate of potash will make the caps 
you mention ; but these ingredients are dangerous to 
meddle with. 

A Young Skater.—YY' e can only refer you to a direc¬ 
tory. 

Fisherman.— YY r ell oil your line. 

A. H.— 1. Salts of lemon, in hot water, rubbed in, will 
take ironmould stains out of linen. 2. Queen Vic- 
toria’s maiden name was Guelpli. 3. For the poem, 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade," see Tennyson’s 
works. 

A. YIorrison.—T o soften your paints, try thinning 
them with turps. 

YVager.—A s a rule, the phosphorescent light observed 
at sea is emitted by minute molluscs, or infusoria. 

G. E. C. —YVhen perfectly still, water and otherliquids 
may be cooled down much below their freezing- 
points without solidifying ; but directly they are 
agitated, the solid form is assumed. 

Dingo.—A s your five-shilling piece w*as “manufac¬ 
tured ” in 1696, it is evidently a crown of YVilliam ill. 
The coin is very common amongst collectors. 

Spero Meliora.— Your Irish halfpenny of Charles II. 
and your halfpenny of George II. are very common, 
and may be worth, according to their condition, from 
one peony to one shilling each. 

Red Rover.—A book on the subject you mention 
would scarcely help you. till your general education 
was further advanced than appears from your letter: 

Schoolboy.— 1. The precise origin of cricket is “lost 
in the mists of antiquity,” as the old phrase goes. 
2. The subject will have attention in due course. 

Modeller.— YVe should hardly like to recommend any 
particular tradesman in the line you mention. 

YV. T. O.—Inquire at any pianoforte manufactory. 

Ignoramus.— Read Browning's poem, and you will 
find all about the “ good news " brought from Ghent 
to Aix. 

An anxious Mother wishes to know “if an ironmon¬ 
ger can compel his apprentices to be behind the 
counter till nine o’clock one evening, and ten an¬ 
other night.’’ In the absence of specified hours in 
the indentures, we should say that a master, whe¬ 
ther ironmonger or not, would expect his appren¬ 
tices’ services during the usual hours of business. 
The hours mentioned certainly seem late, but there 
may be indulgences on the other side of which we 
know nothing. Speaking broadly, we should say 
that nothing will be gained by the apprentice stand¬ 
ing too much upon his “ rights." “ Better for a man 
that he wear the yoke in his youth.” 

Beta.— The ordinary way of “making salt water fresh’* 
is by distillation. 

Vera.- 1. Chambers’s French Grammar is a very gooA 
one. 2. The chief requisites for becoming a solici¬ 
tor’s clerk would be respectability, intelligence, and 
a good handwriting. 3. Mr. Gladstone is such a frer 
quent and copious speaker that to “procure all Ins 
speeches ” would be an impossibility ! Your fourth 
(jiu stion evidently has a personal bearing, and we 
decline to enter into the matter. 

Swimmer.—W e should think your native ingenuity 
was quite equal to making a glass case to protect 
ferns. Your corner-pieces may be ol wood. 

Tony.—C* rtis (the amateur champion) is generally 
considered the swiftest amateur bicyclist for any 
distance under fifty miles. 

Frizzly Bacon.— YVhat an ugly rwrn deplume ! The 
pedometer to which you refer registere distance only 
so long as you continue stead ly walking. Stopping, 
or any irregular movement, will entirely prevent its 
proper working; you must take this into account im 
calculating the result shown. 















PETER TRAWL; OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, Author of “From Powder Monkey to Admiral,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXVr.—MORE STARTLING 
ADVENTURES. 

[HE night passed by, and as 
dawn at length broke, the 
mate rousing up all hands, we 
hoisted the sail, and again stood 
towards the land. The sea was 
j smooth, and the wind light and 
r fair. 

As we glided on, the mate told 
y Brown to stand up in the bows 
and keep a look-out for reefs. 
4s we approached the land 



On Shore—the Mysterious Inhabitant of the Island. 
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we could see trees on the shore and 
some on the hill, so that we had no 
doubt that we should find fresh water. 

It was a question, however, whether or n<>t 
it was inhabited, and, it* so, whether the 
natives would prove friendly or hostile. 
The mate told the doctor that he believed it 
was one of the most north-western of the 
Caroline group, the natives of which are 
generally more friendly to strangers than 
the inhabitants of the islands farther south ; 
still, they are perfect savages, and it 
would be dangerous to trust them. We 
could, however, see no smoke or other signs 
of the country being inhabited. 

We had not gone far when Brown sang 
out, “ Starboard ! hard a-starboard! A 
reef ahead! 55 

On this the mate, luffing up, ordered us 
to lower the sail. It was done in an in¬ 
stant, and not a moment too soon, for we 
saw close abeam a coral reef not two feet 
under the surface. 

“We may be thankful that we didn’t 
stand on during the night,” said Mr. 
Griffiths to the doctor. 

We now got out the oars and pulled cau¬ 
tiously on. We soon found ourselves in a 
channel, with coral reefs on either side, 
all of them just below the surface ; and as 
the passage twisted and turned in all direc¬ 
tions, it required the greatest possible 
caution to thread our way through it. 

We might well be thankful not only 
that we did not stand on during the night, 
but that we had not driven farther south 
during the gale while we rode to the raft. 
Nothing could have preserved the boat 
from being dashed to pieces. At length 
we got clear of the encircling reef, and 
found ourselves in a broad ex|)anse of per¬ 
fectly smooth water. The rock3 rising 
directly out of it formed the shore. We 
had to pull along them some distance to 
find a convenient landing-place. At last a 
beautiful bay opened out, with a sandy 
beach, the ground rising gradually from it, 
covered with cocoanut-trees. 

On seeing it, led by Brown, we uttered a 
cheer, and giving way with a will ran the 
boat’s keel on the beach. Be jumped out 
first, and we all followed, without thinking 
of savages, and onlv very grateful to find 
ourselves once more on firm ground. Led 
by the mate and the doctor, we fell on our 
knees, and I believe with grateful hearts 
returned thanks to God for our safety. 

We were hurrying up to the trees with 
our eyes fixed on the cocoanuts which 
hungtemxDtingly from them, when the mate 
called to us to be cautious, for though we 
had seen no natives, there might be some 
in the neighbouihood, who might come 
suddenly down and attack us while we 
were engaged in obtaining the cocoanuts. 

He and the doctor then proceeded with 
the muskets in their hands a little 
way in advance, while under Brown’s 
directions we prex>ared to get down the 
nuts. Miles Soper, Sam Coal, and Jim 
were the best climbers, but without 
assistance, weak as we all were, they fouud 
that they could not swarm up the trees. 
We therefore got some ropes from the boat, 
and Soper soon twisted one of them into a 
grummet, or hoop, round fffie tree, with 
sufficient space for his body inside it; then 
shoving the opposite side of the grummet 
above him, and holding on with his knees, 
he worked his way np the smooth trunk. 
Coal did the same on another tree, but Jim, 
after making the attempt, had to give up. 

“ I never tried that sort of thing before, 
and can’t manage it,” he said, coming down 
and ready to cry for weakness. 


“Look out there,” shouted Sam Coal, 
who was the first to reach the top of his 
tree, and he threw down a cocoanut, and 
then another, and another, but they all 
broke as they touched the ground. 

“ I say, that’ll never do ! ” cried Brown, 
as he picked up one of them, while Homer 
and I got hold of the other two. “ You 
must hang them round jour neck s6me 
how. We want the juice, which is the 
best part.” 

Cpal, on this, fastened three or four to¬ 
gether in a handkerchief; Soper had in 
the meantime done the same, and they 
descended wdth four cocoanuts apiece. 
Horner and I had run with those we had 
picked up to Mr. Griffiths and the doctor, 
munching a portion as we went, while 
Brown divided his among the other men, 
who were as eager to eat thf m as we were. 
So we found were the mate and the doctor. 
They tasted delicious to us, so long accus¬ 
tomed to salt or raw fish; bnt still more 
refreshing was the milk, which we got on 
tearing off the outer rind by cutting holes 
in the eyes with our knives. The eoroa- 
nuts, indeed, served us as meat and drink. 

All this time the doctor and mate had 
seen no signs of inhabitants, and as we 
were all far too weak to think of exploring 
the country, we sat down in the shade of 
the cocoanut-trees to rest. We talked a 
little to each other for a short time, and 
first one dropped off to sleep, then an¬ 
other. Mr. Griffiths himself didn’t long 
keep his eyes oxien, though I fancy I heard 
him tell Brown that we must set a watch, 
lest any natives should come suddenly 
down upon us. The mate and the doctor 
had both been awake during the whole of 
the last night in the boat—no wonder that 
they went to sleep ! 

At last I opened my eyes, and sitting 
up, looked about me, trying/to recollect 
where I was, and what had happened. 
This I soon did. My companions lay scat¬ 
tered around mo on the ground. In front 
was the sea, and the two sides of the hay 
were formed by moderately high cliffs. 
Behind ns was a grove of cocoanut-trees, 
extending along the shore to the cliffs, 
and beyond them I could see a hill, which 
formed" the farther end of the valley, open¬ 
ing out on the bay. Every one was 
asleep, and I was thankful that while in 
that condition we had not been discovered 
by savages, who might have been tempted 
to massacre the whole of ns. I was glad 
that l at all events was now awake. * I 
didn’t, however, like to arouse my com¬ 
panions, so I got up noiselessly, and, to 
stretch my legs, walked through the palm- 
grove. On my way I found a cocoanut 
fallen to the ground, and as I felt hungry, 
having takeu off the rind, I sucked the 
milk, and then breaking the shell, ate as 
much of the fruit as I felt inclined to take. 
This restored my strength, find I went, on 
till I got beyond the trees, which extended 
to no great distance up the valley. Far¬ 
ther on the ground was tolerably open, 
with heie and there a few trees and bm-hes 
growing by the side of a stream which ran 
through the valley, and formed a small 
lake, without any outlet that I could dis¬ 
cover. 

A number of birds, some of which T took 
to be pigeons, were flying about, but I saw 
no four-legged creatures of any sort, l-he 
birds were so tame that they came flying 
about me, and perched on the boughs 
without/ showing any signs <<f tear. 

“ This is a beautiful spot.” I thought to 
myself. “How thankful I am that we 
reached it! We shall have plenty of food, 


and if there are no natives we can remain 
as long as we like till we are all strong 
again, and Mr. Griffiths determines to 
pursue the voyage.” 

I was stopping, looking about, when I 
saw something move on the top of the hill 
at the farther end of the valley. The ob¬ 
ject stopped, and then I made out dis¬ 
tinctly against the sky the figure of a man. 
He was too far off to enable me to make 
out how he was dressed, or whether he was 
a native or a white man. He stopped for 
some time, as if he was looking down into 
the valley, and I fancied that he might have 
seen me, for I was in an open spot, away 
from any trees or shrubs. At last I 
beckoned to him, to show that my com- 
panions and I wished to be friends with 
the natives. 

He took no notice of my signals, hut 
stood looking down into the valley as 
before. 

At first I thought of going towards him, 
hut then it struck me that others might 
appear, and that I might be taken prisoner, 
or perhaps killed, and that I ought to go 
back and tell Mr. Griffiths what I had seen. 

I found him and the doctor awake. 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” said the former. 

“ I had hoped that there were no natives 
on the island. If the person you saw had 
been a white man he would have come 
down to ns immediately. I suspect that 
he must he a native. We must look out 
for a visit from others, and keep a more 
careful watch than heretofore.” 

He and the doctor agreed to return with 
me, and if the person was still where I had 
seen him, to try and open up a friendly 
communication with him. ancl any others 
who might appear. 

Bousing up Brown and the rest of the 
people, and telling them where wo were 
going, we set off. On our getting to the 
spot where I had been when I saw the 
man, he had disappeared. We, however, 
went on past a little lake, and along the 
bank of a stream, looking out very care¬ 
fully on either side lest the natives might 
come down from the cliffs and cut us off. 
No one appeared; and as it was getting 
late, Mr. Griffiths thought it wise to re¬ 
turn. 

It was almost dark by the time we 
reached the palm grove. Wo found that 
Soper and Coal had in the meantime col¬ 
lected some more cocoanuts; and that 
Brown, with the rest of the men, had ob¬ 
tained some large clams and other shell¬ 
fish from the rocks. They were now light¬ 
ing a fire to cook them, while Jim had 
brought a kettle of water from the lake. 
We had thus materials for a hearty meal, 
of which we all partook with good appe¬ 
tites. We had been unable to do anything 
to the boat during the day, but Mr. Grif¬ 
fiths remarked that our first care must be 
to put her to-rights, that we might go out 
fishing in her, and afterwards make a voy¬ 
age to some place where we might find a 
vessel to take ns home. The mate said 
that we might either sail northwaid again 
to Guam, or westward to the Pellevv Is¬ 
lands, the inhabitants of which were said 
to be friendly, and thence on to the Phi¬ 
lippines. Various opinions were expressed, 
but nothing was decided. 

We had now to prepare for the night. 
Notwithstanding the sleep we had had 
during the day, we all felt that a longer 
rest was necessary to restore our strength. 
Mr. Griffiths, however, insisted that a 
watch should be kept, as now that wo had 
discovered the island to be inhabited, it 
would be folly to allow ourselves to be 
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caught unawares at night. Though the 
weather was warm, as we had had no time 
to put up a shelter of any sort, the fire was 
found pleasant; we therefore agreed not 
to let it go out during the night. It was 
settled that the doctor should keep the 
first watch, Mr. Griffiths the middle, and I 
was to have the third, with Jim. Brown 
kept it with the doctor, and Soper with the 
mate. Our arrangements being made, we 
lay down to pass the night. 

It appeared to me that I had been asleep 
•only a few minutes, when Mr. Griffiths 
called me up, and Jim and I, taking the 
muskets, began our watch. The mate told 
me that the doctor’s and his watches had 
passed quietly away, and they had not 
heard any sounds to indicate that any 
natives were near. As we were not obliged 
‘to keep close to the fire, and as there was 
•a bright moon in the sky to enable us to 
see our way, I proposed to Jim that we 
should go through the grove, where, should 
any natives approach in the morning, we 
should discover them sooner on that side 
than we should by remaining at the camp. 
He agreed, and without difficulty we made 
our way through the trees,’which stood 
apart, with little or no undergrowth. The 
scene which presented itself to us as we got 
cut of the grove was very beautiful. The 
silver moon and the surrounding trees were 
reflected in tho calm waters of the lake, 
while the outline of the hills on either side 
appeared sharp and distinct against the 
•sky. Finding a clear piece of ground not 
far from the shore of the lake, Jim and I 
walked up and down, keeping a look-out 
now to one side, now to the other, as also 
up the valley. 

We had taken several turns, when Jim 
exclaimed, “ Hillo ! Look there ! ” 

Gazing up in the direction to which he 
pointed, I saw distinctly against the sky 
the figure of a man. How ho was dressed 
it was impossible to say; still, he had on 
■clothes of some sort. 

“ He’s not a native savage, at all events,” 
said Jim. “ We’ll hail him, and if he’s 
•an Englishman he’ll answer.” 

We shouted at the top of our voices, but 
no reply came, and the figure disappeared. 

“ That’s strange,” said Jim ; “ I thought 
he would have come down and had a talk 
with us, whoever he is. Can’t we try and 
find him ? ” 

“ We mustn’t both leave our post,” I 
answered; “but if you stop here I’ll try 
•and get up to where he was standing, and 
unless he has run away he can’t be far 
off.” 

Jim didn’t like my going, but I per¬ 
suaded him to stop, and hurried across the 
valley. When I got to the foot of the cliff 
I could find no way up it, and, after 
searching about, had to abandon the 
•attempt. 

I returned to where I had left Jim, and 
we resumed our walk, thinking that per¬ 
haps the figure would again appear. 

‘•Perhaps if he sees us he won’t show 
himself,” said Jim. “Wouldn’t it be 
better to go and stay under the trees ? and 
then perhaps he’ll come back.” 

W« did as Jim proposed, keeping our 
eyes in the direction of the cliff, but we 
looked in vain for the reappearance of the 
stranger. 

“He guesses that we are watching for 
him, ’ said Jim. “Perhaps if we were to 
shout again he would come back. If he’s 
a white man he’ll understand us, and know 
"that we are friends.” 

“There can be no harm in shouting,” I 
answered, “though he may be a native 


and there may be others with him; they 
would have come down before this and 
attacked us, had they had a mind to do so.” 

We accordingly went from under the 
trees, and standing in the open ground, I 
shouted out, 

“ Hillo, stranger, we’re friends, and want 
to have a talk with you. We have just 
come here for a day or two, and intend to 
be off again on our voyage.” 

Jim then said much the same sort of 
thing, and as his voice was even louder 
than mine, we made sure that the stranger 
must have heard us. He didn’t, however, 
show himself, though we sometimes shouted 
together, sometimes singly. At last we 
heard voices in tho cocoanut grove. 

“ I hope that no enemies have got down 
between us and the sea,” I said. “ We had 
no business to come so far away from the 
camp.” 

We stood with our muskets ready, watch¬ 
ing the wood. In a short time our anxiety 
was relieved by the appearance of the doc¬ 
tor and Mr. Griffiths. 

“ Why, lads, what made you shout out in 
that fashion?” asked the mate. “We 
fancied you wanted help.” 

We told him of the man we had seen on 
the cliffs. 

“ It’s very extraordinary,” said the doc¬ 
tor ; “I don’t think he can be a native, or 
he would not have shown himself in that 
way. He must be some white man who 
has been left by himself on the island, and 
has lost his wits, as often happens under 
such circumstances. He’s been accustomed 
to see savages visit the island, and has kept 
out of then way to save himself from being 
lolled or made a slave of. He had not 
the sense to distinguish between us and 
them.” 

“I believe you are right,” said Mr. 
Griffiths. “We must take means to get 
hold of him, both for his own sake and 
ours. He’ll soon come round, supposing 
he’s an Englishman, when he finds himself 
among countrymen, and he’ll be able 
to show us where to get provisions if the 
island produces any. He can’t have lived 
always on cocoanuts and shell-fish.” 

By this time the dawn began to appear, 
and after waiting a little longer we all 
returned to camp, and roused up the men 
to prepare for breakfast. Miles 8oper and 
Sam Coal again climbed the trees to get 
some cocoanuts. Some of the men went 
down to the shore to collect shell-fish. 
Others made up the fire, while the mate 
and the doctor examined the boat to ascer¬ 
tain the damage she had received, and to 
see how she could best be repaired. 

“ We have a few nails, and we must try 
to find some sn bstance which will answer 
the purpose of pitch,” observed the mate. 
“Doctor, I dare say you’ll help us. We 
will strengthen her with additional planks, 
and get a strake put on above her gunwale. 

It will be a work of toil to cut the planks, 
but it must be done, and she will then be 
fit to go anywhere.” 

At breakfast the mate told Hie men of 
his intentions. They ail agreed to do their 
best to carry them out. 

We had first, however, to search for pro¬ 
visions. Hot knowing whether there might 
be savages on the island, even supposing 
that the man we had seen was not one, the 
mate did not like to leave the boat unpro¬ 
tected. He therefore ordered Brown 
and one of the men to remain by her while 
the rest of us proceeded together to explore 
the island. 

The mate would not allow us to separate 
until we had ascertained whether or not 


there were inhabitants besides tho man we 
had seen on the island. 

One musket was left with Brown, the 
mate carried the other, and we set off, 
keeping up the stream I have before de¬ 
scribed towards the end of the valley. We 
looked out on either side for the stranger, 
but he didn’t appear. Some of the men'de- 
clared that we had not really seen any one, 
and that we had mistaken a small tree or 
shrub for a man, but Jim and I were posi¬ 
tive, and the doctor, at all events, believed 
us. 

On reaching the top of the hill, we 
looked down into a large hollow, with 
water at the bottom, dark rocks forming 
its sides, grown over with creepers, huge 
ferns, and various other plants. The 
doctor said that it was the crater of a long 
extinct volcano, and that the whole island 
was volcanic. There were many other hills 
out of which smoke was rising. The 
doctor said that this was an active vol¬ 
cano ; indeed, the country in that direction 
presented a very different aspect from the 
part where we had landed. It was black and 
barren, with only here and there a few 
green spots. We therefore turned to the 
east, the direction which promised us a 
better chance of finding roots or fruits, or * 
vegetable productions of some sort. 

The strange thing was, that though tho 
island appeared fertile, not a single habi¬ 
tation or hut could we discover. The 
doctor supposed that this was on account 
of the occasional outbreak of the volcano, 
and that the people from the neighbouring 
islands were afraid to take up their resi¬ 
dence on it. 

We now descended the hill, and went 
along another valley, of course looking out 
all the time for the stranger. 

We were passing a small grove near a 
hollow in the side of a hill, which was 
partly concealed by trees, when we heard a, 
cock crow just as an English cock would 
do. At once that sound made my thoughts, 
as it did those of the others, probably, rush 
back to our far-distant homes. 

“If there’s a cock, there must be hens 
and a hen-roost hereabouts,” observed 
Miles Soper, hurrying in the direction 
whence the sounds proceeded. 

TV e folhvwed ; there, sure enough, shel¬ 
tered by the hill, and under the shade of 
the trees, was not only a hen-house of 
good size, but a hut scarcely bigger than 
it was neatly built and thatched with palm- 
leaves. 

‘ ‘ It must be the residence of the stranger. 

He himself can’t be far off,” said the 
doctor. 

The hut was just large enough to hold 
one man. It had a door formed of thin 
poles lashed together with sinnit. At 
the farther end was a bedstead covered 
with rough matting, and in the centre a 
small table, with a three-legged stool. 

Ho one had any longer any doubt that 
we had seen a man, or that this must be 
his abode, and that he must bo a white 
man, but whether English or not was 
doubtful. Miles S*per examined the mat¬ 
ting, and as he was looking about he found 
a knife on a riielf close to the bed. Taking 
it up, he examined it with a curious eye, 
opening and shutting it, and turning it 
round and round. 

“Well, that’s queer, but I think I’ve 
seen this knife before,” he said. “If 
the owner is the man I guess he is I am 
glad.” 

“Who do you suppose he is?” I in¬ 
quired, eag-rly. 

“ Well, Peter, that’s wffiat I don’t want 
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to say just yet. I must make sure first,” 
lie answered. 

“ Can he be my brother Jack?” I ex¬ 
claimed, my breath coming and going fast 
in my anxiety. 

“Well then, Peter, I’ll tell you. Jack 
knew how to make matting just like this, 
because he learnt the way on board the 
Harriet, and so did I. He had a knife 
which, if this isn’t it, is the fellow to it, 

so you see that I have some reason to think 
that the man who built this hut, and lives 
in it, is he. But then again, you know, 

I may be mistaken.” 

“Why, if he is Jack, he should run 
away from us puzzles me. If he couldn’t 
see our faces he must have known by our 
dress that we were English or American, 
and that there was no reason for him to 
hide himself. There are many men who 

know how to make this sort of matting, 
and there are many knives just like this, 
and that’s the reason why I can’t tell you 
whether he’s Jack or not. But if Mr. 
Griffiths will let me I’ll go on alone and 
look for him, and when he sees who I am 
he’ll come fast enough to me, and you may 
depend on it, Peter, if it’s he I’ll bring 
him back with a lighter heart than I’ve 

had for many a day.” 

(To be continued .) 


BOYS’ DOGS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 

By Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n. 


II.— THE - RETRIEVER AND THE EOX TERRIER. 




iiat better or 
more useful 
companion can 
any boy possess 
than a beauti¬ 
ful retriever ? 
This animal 
seems to pos¬ 
sess all the 
good qualities of the two dogs from which he 
traces his 
descent, name¬ 
ly, the New¬ 
foundland and 
the spaniel; 
and is, take 
him all in all, 
one of the 
most useful 
which we pos¬ 
sess. Let me, 
then, first and 
foremost, say 
a word about 
his general 
appearance, so 
that you may 
know a good 
specimen 
when you see 
one. I will 
also tell you 
something 
about his 
moral charac¬ 
ter, and his 
training. 

There are, 
then, two dif¬ 
ferent kinds of 
this breed, and 
I may say, 
at the same 
time, two 
different co¬ 
le urs. The 

kinds are the curly-coated and the flat-coated, 
and the colours are the black and the red. 
The coat of the curly sort should resemble 
a little nigger boy’s head, if you ever saw 
one—all short, crisp curls over every part 
of it, and even on the tail; and there 
should be no flat patch even between the 
shoulders, the face alone being smooth. In the 
flat-coated retriever, on the other hand, there 
should not be a vestige of curl, although there 
may be a gentle wave or ripple, and it ought to 
shine like" the little water-beetle they call a 
** whirligig.” 

I myself prefer the flat-coated, but whichever 
sort you have, the general shape of the head and 
body ought, to be the same. In size he stands 


about as high as the ordinary sheep-dog ; he 
must have a nice long head and a capacious 
mouth to enable him to carry things well; the 
ears must not be too large, because he goes so 
much into the water; and he should have a 
lovely, bright, and most intelligent eye, of the 
darkest hazel-brown. In one of my books on 
dogs I have said, “The head should, appear 
almost human in its amount of sagaciousness 
and character.” And so it ought, while the 
eyes seem to speak to you. The retriever 
should be strong and straight on his legs, and 
have a good broad back of his own. A glance 
at our engraving will give you a good idea of 
the animal’s general appearance. 

Of course you are aware that this breed of 
dog is used by sportsmen to search for and bring 
to °bag the dead or wounded game that have 
fallen to the gun ; but as you yourself are 
hardly old enough yet to go to the hill, it will 


The Retriever. 

be more as a companion and playmate you will 
want the retriever, and a right excellent one he 
makes. 

You must teach him, however, when out with 
you to walk well to heel. You cannot begin 
his education too soon, and the same may be 
said of not only this dog, but any dog. . The 
great secret in making a dog obey you is to 
make him fond of you, and you can accomplish 
this by being exceedingly kind to him, and 
always attending to his wants yourself, and 
never using the whip except when there is very 
great occasion indeed. 

A dog may be punished, for instance, for 
wilful disobedience of orders— if, mind you, he 
fully understands that he has been doing wrong. 


Talk to him gently, but firmly, and always in 
the same tone of voice. Never caress him for 
doing anything at one time and chastise him for 
doing the same thing at another, or the dog will 
never know when he is right or wrong. 

I will suppose, now, that you wish to become 
possessed of a nice dog, and that your choice 
has fallen upon a retriever. Well, in this case 
the price need not frighten you, for you can get 
a pedigree or well-bred puppy, by advertising for 
it, for about fifteen shillings or one pound. By 
all means let it be a puppy, for then you will 
have the pleasure of bringing it up yourself, 
and it will soon come to love you more than 
anyone else on earth. Before, however, making 
your purchase you must make things comfort¬ 
able and straight at home for the reception of 
your canine friend. 

I’ll presume he is to be a house-dog—for re¬ 
trievers make capital cleanly house-dogs, and 

they are the 
best of guards. 
So by all 
means have 
him indoors if 
you can; if 
not, make the 
best arrange¬ 
ment you can 
think of in 
some out* 
building, let¬ 
ting him have 
a nice box of 
straw, hay, or 
deal shavings 
to sleep on, a 
dish for hi3 
water, and a 
dish for his 
food; and bed 
and dishes, 
and every¬ 
thing about 
him, must 
always be the 
very quint- 
essence of 
cleanliness. 

Indoors—for 
a time at least 
—the back- 
kitchen will be 
the best place 
for him, until 
you have 

taught him to be clean. This is not difficult. 
The little fellow, first and foremost, must have 
no excuse for being other than cleanly, for he 
ought to be taken out first thing in the morning, 
very frequently during the day, and the last 
thing at night. Some advise putting pepper on 
the floor, or rubbing the dog’s nose on the 
ground. Do nothing of the kind ; take him by 
the back of the neck and show him his fault; 
whip him, and turn him at once out of doors. 
Do this every time, and he will soon learn 
society manners. 

All dogs need to be groomed every morning 
to keep them healthy. For this purpose, get a 
wide-toothed tortoiseshell comb and a hard hair¬ 
brush. Grooming helps to keep the coat and 
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skin clean, and makes the hair grow. The best 
and most cleanly dishes are broad-bottomed 
2 inc ones ; if shallow at the bottom they are 
easily spilled. Remember never to put a puppy 
on chain, because, their bones being green, they 
get crooked by straining on it. 1 do not like 
the idea of chaining any dog, but if you must 
have an outdoor kennel, let it be one like the 
subjoined figure, with the door at the side, 



•and not at the end, so that the animal may at 
least sleep out of the draught. 

Supposing your puppy is only two or three 
months old, it 
will still want 
a good deal of 
milk food, and 
feeding three 
or four times 
a day ; but 
with the milk 
you must mix 
oatmeal - por¬ 
ridge at one 
dime, boiled 
rice the next, 
or bread soak¬ 
ed, with little 
scraps of meat 
and bits of 
£sh, etc., from 
the table, and 
mow and then 
a large bone, 
but on no ac¬ 
count give 
small bones, 
which it might 
•only partially 
Swallow, and 
so get choked 
upon. When 
the pup is four 
months old, 
three times $ 

•day will be 
■often enough 
to feed, and 
when six, 
twice. 

It should now be able to follow you in your 
walks, and you must begin to teach it not only 
to keep close by you, but to retrieve a little 
and to carry your stick. It is out in the fields 
you had best give it lessons ; an old boot or 
hare’s foot, or bit of wood, may be used in 
teaching the animal retrieving. Throw it some 
little distance, and when it has picked it up, 
•entice it towards you and take it out of the 
mouth, saying at the same time, “ Give it up, 
^Bailor,” or whatever his name may be, then 
throwing it again. The dog will soon learn 
that it has to do this not only as a mere bit of 
•fun, but as part of its duty. This is lesson 
number one. 

The next is “ fetch.” When it has brought 
its quarry to you, walk on a little and say, 

4 ‘Fetch!” Increase the distance each time, 
saying, “Come on, good boy; fetch.” When 
it drops the article say, firmly but kindly, “ Go 
fetch,” and you may sometimes have to go back 
.-and, pointing to it, say, “Fetch!” Whenever 
the lesson is finished, take away the stick or 
article as if it were of some value and belonged 
to you. 

Lesson third is teaching him to go back long 
•distances for anything dropped. To do this 
you may leave the article on the ground and 
point it out to him, then call him with you 
for some time, and presently say, “ Go back 


and fetch.” You w r ill soon be able to increase 
the distance to a mile, or even more, and this 
lesson will also teach him to pick up anything 
you may have dropped accidentally. When 
carrying anything he ought to walk steadily to 
heel or beside you. Vary the articles you give 
him to carry, and teach him to take the very 
greatest care of them. 

Point out any fault he may do gravely and 
firmly, but not angrily ; rather appear to be 
vexed and grieved than otherwise. Flog only 
for grave derelictions from duty. The dog w ? iU 
thus come to know all your moods, and, as he 
loves you, he will strive to please you. But 
whatever you do, do not forget it is a thinking, 
sentient, and intelligent being you are dealing 
with. By remembering this you can teach a 
dog almost anything ; but never confuse him 
by contrary orders, for a dog ought to respect 
his master as well as love him. 

When I come to speak of Newfoundlands I 
will give full instructions about teaching dogs 
water w T ork. 

Food for full-grown dogs .—This is a very im¬ 
portant thing, and a thing about which a great 


many mistakes are constantly made. If you 
want to keep your dog healthy, bear in mind 
first that you must feed him at the same hours 
every day—say, breakfast at eight or nine, and 
dinner at five or six ; secondly, that he wants a 
short run after every meal ; thirdly, that every¬ 
thing must be clean about his food; fourthly, 
that everything must be wholesome and properly 
cooked; and, fifthly, that you must vary the 
diet. This last is most essential. Now I would 
like you not only to feed your dog yourself, 
but to have j r our own saucepan and cook for 
him as well. To do the proper thing, you ought 
to have tw r o earthenware utensils, one to pour 
the broth into, the other the porridge or other 
mess. Each utensil should have a lid, and 
nothing cooked ought to be kept long enough 
to be in the least tainted. 

Dogs require flesh food three or four times a 
week at least. Sheep’s-head is nice one day— 
it ought to be boiled for three hours, so that the 
flesh may shake off; paunch, clean and well- 
boiled, the next day; and, say, bullocks’ throttles 
the next. The porridge may be either oatmeal 
or coarse flour, and sometimes rice should be 
given ; but there is nothing better than Spratt’s 
biscuits. Some steep them, others boil them ; 
and generally large dogs like them dry, or simply 
broken up into pieces, and a little broth and 
meat put over it. One biscuit in the morning 


and three for dinner is enough for a retriever. 
Do not forget to give a little nicely-mashed and 
boiled greens twice or thrice a w-eek. If not well 
mashed the dog will leave them in his drsli. 
Also put about half a small teaspoon ful of salt 
in the dog’s food every day. I seldom give 
bones, I give bone meal instead. That is made 
by Spratt’s Patent firm, and a good handful 
should be given every day. Large bones, 
especially veal bones, may be given instead. 
The best vegetables are cabbage, kail, turnip- 
tops, and young nettle-tops, with any scraps 
of potatoes, etc., that may be spared from the 
table. 

Retrievers are not only exceedingly affec¬ 
tionate and gentle, but they are capital guard- 
dogs either for person or property. It has been 
said that they are uncertain in their tempers ; I 
have not found them so, or I should not here 
recommend them. Of course, there are great, 
ungainly, cross-bred brutes that would quarrel 
with their own shadows. Avoid them ; and 
when buying a puppy beware of what are known 
as “ dog dealers. ” London swarms with them. 
Purchase only from a gentleman, and in any 

case get ad¬ 
vice if you 
can from some 
one who 
knows the 
breed. 

Fox Ter¬ 
riers are ex¬ 
tremely lively 
and affection¬ 
ate little cus¬ 
tomers. They 
are brave even 
to the death, 
but, strange 
to say, not 
uarrelsome. 
make 
excellent boys’ 
dogs. They 
are never tired 
of fun and 
frolic, yet so 
gentle withal, 
and extremely 
fond of chil¬ 
dren. They 
also make 
good house 
dogs, and few 
rats or mice 
care to come 
near them. 
Out of doors 
they will swim 
in the water 
like ducks, 
and you may even teach them to retrieve, though 
of course they cannot carry anything very largo. 
Well, another thing to be said in their favour is 
this : they do not take up much room, and they 
take very little to keep, and nice, well-bred 
pups may be bought for ten shillings or one 
pound. The dogs in the preceding engraving 
are very good representations of my friend and 
neighbour Mr. Cottrell’s Nimrod and his dam. 

If you are in communication by letter about 
a retriever, here are the questions to ask; 
they will show your correspondent you know a 
little :—1. How is he bred ? 2. What is the 

head like? 3. The kind of coat? 4. How 
does he carry his tail ? This, I should have 
told you, should never be curled over the rump. 
The same questions will do to inquire about a 
fox terrier, adding a query about the ears, 
which ought to be soft and thin and small, and 
carried V-shaped well to the front, and not 
pricked at all. The coat is hardish and thick, 
and the legs are straight; feet small, and body 
what is called “ cobby.” 

Now I seriously advise you to have all your 
dogs’ fixings quite independent of any one. 
Have your own saucepan, cost 3s. 6d. ; earthen¬ 
ware jars, 9d. each ; two dishes or bowls of gal¬ 
vanised iron, 9d. each. The box for the biscuit? 
you can make for yourself. Comb, 8d. ; hair¬ 
brush, Is. 6d. Two rough towels to clean the 
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dog’s feet and rub him down on wet days, or 
after washing, about Od. each. Of course, if 
you can beg these articles from anybody all the 
better ; the money thus saved will help to pay 
for food, only let them be your own, and you 
will not have to quarrel with the servants. 


The dog licence is 7s. 6d. a year, and must be 
renewed every January. You see a dog does 
cost a little, but oh, believe me, boys, it is well- 
spent money ! It is a capital thing to have a 
beautiful dog to love and to love you. 

(To be continued.) 


KNOTS AND COKDAGE. 

TAUT II. 



Fig. f.— 
Double Loop. 


Fig. 2.—Twist Knot, known as Drummer’s Plait. 


W e have said that most knots commence 
with a simple loop—a mere turn of the 
rope—of which it was not necessary to give a 
drawing. But a double loop will require to be 



Fig. 3. —Loop Knot. 


shown (Fig. 1) from which you can form the 
Twist Knot, or Drummers Plait (Fig. 2), used 
as one of several "ways of shortening a rope 
without cutting it. 

Sometimes a knot is commenced with a 


“ hitch,” which being “caviare to the general,” 
or little understood by landsmen, and boys 
especially, may be described as taking the end 
of a rope and turning it till it assumes the shape 
of a hair-pin; and a Loop Knot, one of the 



Fig. 6 — Reef Knot, 
commenced. 


many it can be readily converted into, is shown 
in Fig. 3. 

Fig. 4 shows a Running Knot ; and at Fig. 5 
we find one of these to hold, in which a check 
knot will be noticed at the top. Other varieties 
of these must bo noticed at a more advanced 
stage. 

One of the most useful of knots is the 
“Reef.” It is usually made with the ends of a 
line, or lines 3 and is mainly employed for work¬ 


ing with small ropes. Different sized lines 
cannot be securely tied by this knot. It is 
formed, first, by a simple overhand knot, as 
shown in the lower part of Fig. 6. This is 
repeated as indicated by the dotted lines, and 
when drawn taut it assumes the form shown in 



Fig. 4.—Running Knot. 


becomes, but it is readily loosened by pulling 
the end A in the direction of B, when it takes 
the form shown in Fig. 8. 

The opposite to tlieivcc/ Knot is the “Granny 


Knot, shown in Fig. 9. In this the ends do not 
lie alongside each other as they do on the “Reef” 
(Fig. 7), and the difference between then is that 



Fig. 8.—Reef Knot, end pulled over. 

while a Reef Knot is easily cast off or untied, a 
Granny “jams ” and cannot be undone without 
trouble and loss of time. I would ask our boys 



Fig. 9.—“Granny” Knot. 


to pay great attention to the construction of these 
knots, and when they are able to distinguish 
between a “Reef” and a “Granny,” they will 
have got over lesson number two of a knotty 
subject. 

(To be continued.) 


SOME OF OUR FELLOWS: 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By tiie Rev. T. S. Millington, 

Author of “ Under a Cloud,” “ Boy and Man,” etc.. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—POVGIIER AND CO. 

; it far to Batcliff High¬ 
way ? ” said Pierre, as 
they turned away from 
before Mr. Pougher’s 
house, where the grand, 
carriages kept on con¬ 
tinually arriving, set¬ 
ting down their occu¬ 
pants, and passing on¬ 
to make room for others. 

“ I don’t think I can 
walk far to-night. My 
head aches terribly.” 

“Ah, poor boy! ” the* 
woman answered 
“that’s the way with 
Mike. He suffers^ 
dreadful with his head;, 
and he looks so thin 
and pale, just like you 
do. He never overgot' 
that dreadful time 
when he was nigh dead with hunger and 
thirst in the boat. And tlie beat; ob, 
the heat was awful! And water was 
what they wanted most of all. Water! 
water! ” 

“ Oh, yes,” Pierre answered, with a 
painful recollection of his own sufferings,. 
“ Water ! Water ! Water ! ” 

“ You know what it is,” she said ; “ you 
have been through it all. You must come- 
and talk to Mike about it. But you couldn’t 
walk there. Mike couldn’t walk so far now, 
poor lad ! I shouldn’t like to walk so far 
myself. I’ve got a shilling in my pocket. 
Wo must ta,ke a 5 bus if it’s not too late.” 

An omnibus approached while they were- 
spealdng, with Whitechapel upon it; and 
they entered it. 

London was certainly a very large place* 
Pierre thought, as they went on and on 
and on through the streets. It was a good 
thing he had not attempted to walk; he 
was very much tired as it was. But when 
they alighted he felt rested, and was able' 
to walk the remainder of the distanco, till, 
they came to Batclifr Highway. 

It was a poor neighbourhood, and the 
house to which the good woman took him 
was small and squalid in its outward, 
appearance, hut clean inside. Mike was- 
lying in the front room on a little bedstead,, 
near to which a tire was burning. He 
looked up as his mother entered the room, 
and was surprised to see a stranger with, 
her. 

Pierre went straight up to the bed and. 
looked at Mike. Their eyes met; but they 
did not at first recognise each other. 

At length Mike raised himself upon his 
elbow, and looked searchingly into Pierre’s, 
face. 

“ Why it’s never—yes it is—no it can’t 
be—why yes, as sure as I lie here, it’s the 
French boy ! ” 

Johnny meantime was looking at the 
sailor with all his eyes—and wonderful eyes- 
they are. 

“Yes,” be said, as soon as he could 
command his voice. “ It is I. It’s Johnny. 
I remember you well, Mike. I remember 
how kind you were to mo on board the 
Kaiser Max.” 



Fig. 5.—Running Knot, to hold. 
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. “ Ay, and before that,” said the man, 
simply. “ It was me as took eare of you 
in the boat after the Condor went down, 
and it was me as carried you out of it. If 
it hadn’t been for me you would not have 
been alive at this moment.” 

“ I know it; I feel it; I remember it,” 
said Pierre. 

He was silent for a few moments, and 
then sat down by the bedside. Tired as 
he had been before he entered that room, 
he was now full of animation and excite¬ 
ment. Little by little the events to which 
Mike referred in the conversation which 
followed came back to his memory, though 
still without much distinctness. Hot only 
the adventures in the boat, but the founder¬ 
ing of the ship Condor, and some of the 
chief incidents of the previous voyage, wore 
recalled, but still more like the fragments 
of a dream than as one connected history. 
The darkness seemed to lift from his mind, 
and to return again, like moonlight when 
the heaven is overcast with drifting clouds. 
How and then he caught a glimpse of 
earlier days and of his home in the West 
Indies. Even the black man’s description 
of the tropical scenery which had once 
been familiar to his sight had helped to 
carry him back thither; but the pictures 
had vanished again, leaving scarcely a 
trace behind. How they returned with 
much greater distinctness, and he was able 
to retain them longer in his mind. 

They sat together, Pierre and Mike, 
talking and musing for two hours or more, 
and then Pierre stretched himself upon a 
rug which Miko’s mother had laid down 
for him on the floor and tried to go to j 
sleep. Worn out as he was with fatigue j 
and emotion, rest of mind and body would j 
have been most welcome to him, but he I 
could get none, and kept on tossing from ; 
side to side with an aching head till day¬ 
light. 

He had not put off his clothes, and he 
got up more tired, if possible, than when 
he had lain down. His limbs ached, partly 
from the fatigue of the previous day, and 
partly from the hardness of the boards on 
which he had been lying. 

Mike was still sleeping, and Pierre sat 
down by his side and fixed his eyes upon 
the pale thin 1 features of the sailor, trying 
to remember all that he had told him of 
his birthplace and his voyage and ship¬ 
wreck. Presently Mike opened his eyes, 
and was both surprised and pleased to find 
the boy watching him with so much 
apparent interest. 

Have you been very ill ? ” Pierre asked 
him. 

“Yes; he have been very ill,” his 
mother answered for him, for she had 
heard them moving and had come into the 
room. “He have been and he is. He 
have never overgot that dreadful time in 
Pougher and Co.’s coffin-ship.” 

“ But he will,” said Pierre, hopefully. 

“ I don’t know,” the old woman an¬ 
swered. “ I’m afear’d not. He wants 
good support for one thing, and where 
I’m to get it for him I cannot tell. 
There’s no getting to see Mr. Pougher, nor 
Mrs. Pougher neither.” 

“I can get to see them,” said Pierre. 

“ I’ll go to the house to-day and tell them 
all about Mike.” 

“They won’t let you in,” said the 
woman. 

“ I’ll get in somehow or other,” Pierre 
answered. ‘ ‘ I’ll write to Pougher at 
Hether Cray.” 

# “And if you get in,” the woman per¬ 
sisted, “ maybe they won’t believe you.” 


Pierre’s heart failed him when she said 
ihat. He had only too much reason to 
think that Mr. and Mrs. Pougher might 
receive any statement he should make with 
hesitation. Pougher had, no doubt, told his 
father and mother all about the flagstaff, 
and they would naturally share the sus¬ 
picions which he had entertained. How 
there was, in addition, this affair of the 
five-pound note. Would they listen to him 
when he told them how he had been de¬ 
ceived and robbed ? Might not Pougher 
have written to them to tell them that he 
had run away from school, taking this 
money with him P Would they give him 
time to explain ? and would they believe 
his explanation ? These thoughts troubled 
him; but he was determined to make the 
attempt nevertheless, for Mike’s sake. Ho 
could not do him any harm by seeking an 
interview with Mr. Pougher, and might 
possibly do him some good. He owed him 
a debt of gratitude for the care which he 
had taken of him in the boat, and he re¬ 
solved that he would do his best to pay it. 

“ Have a bit of breakfast before you go,” 
Mrs. Poster said. “ This is a poor place 
for such as you to come to, but you are 
welcome to such as there is.” 

“ I have been in far worse places than 
this,” said Pierre, “ and am thankful to 
you for the shelter you have given me.” 

“ That you have,” said she ; “I can give 
you a cup> of tda and a slice of bread still, 
and that is what you and Mike could not 
have got for all the gold that ever was 
coined when you was cast away in that 
there boat.” 

“ Ho,” said Mike ; “ but water was what 
we wanted then. Hot even a sup of water 
was to be had for love or money.” 

Pierre drank the tea and felt refreshed. 
It was no use going at an early hour to 
Mr. Pougher’s, especially after the affair of 
last night; so he lay down again upon his 
hard couch and was able to get a couple of 
hours’ sleep. 

Towards noon he sallied forth, Mrs. 
Foster having given him another shilling 
out of her little store to pay for an omnibus. 
He did not feel as if he could walk far, 
and he was sure of being able to repay the 
good woman, so he did not scruple to take 
her money; and in due time he arrived' 
again in Kensington. 

As he approached the place he began to 
think once more of the reception he should 
be likely to meet with. The glimpse he 
had had of Pougher’s mother when she 
had come down to Hether Cray had not 
impressed him favourably ; she was rather 
a cold, haughty person, he fancied. 
Pougher’s father, too, was an off-hand, 
bustling sort of man. The young French 
boy could not look forward to his approach¬ 
ing interview with either of them without 
feeling his heart beat and his head throb. 

Yes; his head was very bad again by 
the time he reached the great house. He 
knew it at once by the awning, which 
had not yet been taken away. A shabby 
piece of goods it looked now, in the broad 
daylight.; and the naked ribs of deal to 
which the canvas was stretched were 
visible inside where the decorations and 
plants had been. The brilliant company 
of course were all gone; and so were the 
powdered footmen. They, too, if they 
had been seen by daylight, might have 
looked a little faded, like the awning and 
its frame-work. 

Pierre, seeing the door open, entered the 
hall. A footman came to him presently 
and asked him his business. 

“ I want to see Mrs. Pougher,” he said. 


“ Hot at home,” was the answer. 

“ Mr. Pougher, then.” 

“Hot at home.” 

“ I’ll wait, for them,” said Pierre. 

“Hot at home,” the man repeated, em¬ 
phatically. 

Pierre felt his head swim, and sat down 
on the nearest chair, which happened to be 
a large leather one, with a dome-like 
cover to it, in which the hall-porter was 
accustomed to recline like a sleeping statue 
in a niche, during the intervals of his 
arduous labours in receiving hats and canes 
from the visitors. It formed a welcome 
refuge for Pierre at that moment; but the 
tall footman looked at him with surprise. 
It was an unheard-of presumption for a 
young boy like that to walk in out of the 
street, and, instead of going away again 
when told that nobody was at home, to sit 
down in the hall-porter’s chair and throw 
his head back as if he were going to sleep. 
The footman stood over him with a look of 
hopeless perplexity, murmuring the familiar 
but now vain and useless incantation, “ Hot 
at home! Hot at home ! ! Hot at home!! ! ” 

Presently Mrs. Pougher’s maid passed 
near them; and the footman appealed to 
her. 

‘ ‘ What am I to do with this very hodd- 
looking young man ? ” he asked. “ Coming 
and sitting down in the ’all chair, and 
going hoff in this sort of way. It’s what I 
an’t accustomed to.” 

“He seems to be taken ill,” said the 
maid ; “I hope it isn’t anything catching. 
What do you want here ? ” she continued, 
addressing Pierre. ‘ ‘ Where do you come 
from?” 

Pierre opened his eyes languidly, and 
answered, “ Hether Cray.” 

“Hether Cray? Why, that’s where 
Master Moreton is. But he don’t look like 
one of Master Moreton’s schoolfellows.” 

“They are a very mixed lot down there,” 
said the footman. “ Hot what you might 
expect.” 

He was evidently thinking of my penny 
cane. 

“ What is your name, little boy ? ” the 
maid asked. “ I’ll take it up to Mrs. 
Pougher, if you come from Hether Cray.” 

Johnny told her his name; and she 
went away, returning after a few moments 
with directions for him to walk upstairs. 

Walking upstairs was not so easy, how¬ 
ever. Pierre could not stand: his limbs 
trembled and his knees gave way uilder him. 
So they took him into the library; and after 
a short time Miv Pougher came there to see 
him. 

The first thing to be done then was to 
get something for Johnny, to restore him a 
little; for the poor boy was faint with 
fatigue and overcome with excitement. 
Besides which he had taken very little food 
since dinner-time the day before. The;/- 
were very kind to him, and that helped 
more than anything else to recover him ; 
and as soon as he was well enough to tell 
them what he had come about, they listened 
to him with a great deal of interest. 

Pierre told them first about the black 
man and the five-pound note ; and how he 
had been robbed, and had found himself 
destitute in London streets, the night 
before, when he ought to have been safe in 
bed at Hether Cray. 

“ I hope you believe me,” he said at this 
point of his story. 

“ Of course we believe you,” Mr. Pougher 
answered, looking at his wife. 

“Yes,” she said; “it’s true about the 
money, I did send Moreton a five-pound 
note.” 
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“ I guessed as much,” Mr. Pougher 
answered; “ and this poor boy has been 
hocussed and robbed in consequence. But 
how came you to listen to the black man’s 
stories, Master Pierre? ” 

Johnny explained to him as briefly as he 
could the circumstances which had caused 
him to feel so much interest in the negro 
and the story he had made up. 

“ So you were wrecked, were you ? ” Mr. 
Pougher asked. “ Poor boy ! ” 

“Yes, sir; the ship foundered at sea; 
so they say.” 

‘ ‘ But you were there yourself, were you 
not ? ” 


“Did anybody else come home with 
you ? ” 

“Yes; two sailors and a man named 
Foster—Mike Foster.” The mention of 
this man’s name led him back to the same 
train of thought which had occupied his 
mind the previous evening, and after a 
moment’s reflection he exclaimed, “Ah, 
Condor ! that was the ship’s name ; a coffin- 
ship they called her.” 

“ Condor ? ” said Mr. Pougher, turning 
very white; “ Condor, from Guadeloupe ? ” 

“ Yes, yes! ” 

“ One of my ships,” he said, turning to 
his wife. “ You remember her being lost ? 


lost everything that they possessed,” he 
said, turning to his wife; “ the captain and 
many of the crew perished.” 

“There’s one at Ratcliff Highway now,” 
said Pierre; “ he is very ill—dying for want 
of proper care, his mother says. She was 
here last night, and wanted to see you, but 
you were all so busy. I was here too. 
Foster is his name ; it was he who told me 
the name of the ship. I had forgotten it; 
I do forget things.” 

“ Never mind, my boy,” said Mr. 
Pougher; “lie down on the sofa and be 
quiet, we will take care of you.” 

“ And will you write to Mr. Lightfoot 



“ Yes, I was there, but I do not remem¬ 
ber all.” 

“ What was the name of the ship ? ” 

“ Ship—ship ? Oh, dear! it’s gone 
again.” 

“ Do you mean to say you can’t recol¬ 
lect it ? ” 

“ Yes, it’s gone! If you not ask me just 
then I could have told. One word come 
into my thoughts, another go out.” 

Mrs. Pougher began to look suspicious. 

“You must know the name of the ship 
you sailed in ? ” she said. “If it is true 
that you were wrecked, you could hardly 
forget such a circumstance as that How 
did you get home to England ? ” 

“ In the Kaiser Max,” said Pierre ; “I 
remember that, of course—a German 
ship. She put me ashore at Witherby-on- 
Sea.” 


A fine ship, too, as ever sailed—at least, I 
understood so. Who said she was a coffin- 
ship ? ” 

“ The men at the Sailors’ Home.” 

“ What did they know about her ? ” 

Pierre could not tell him, except that 
they had sailed in her, and had nearly lost 
their lives when she foundered. 

Mr. Pougher walked about the room 
chafing. “It’s natural,” he said; “it’s 
natural, I suppose, that when a ship is lost 
the owners should be blamed. But the 
Condor was a sound ship—at least, I 
thought so. I have nothing to reproach 
myself with about her; the agents may 
have deceived me, but that is not my fault. 
And so you were cast away in the Condor, 
were you ? I know all about it; I heard 
of all the sufferings of her crew. I felt it, 
too, more than you would think. The men 


and to Dr. Hartshome, and send to Michael 
Foster ? ” 

“Yes, yes; we will see to everything; 
make yourself quite easy. I feel as if I 
owed you something, and Michael Foster 
too, though it was not my fault that the 
Condor foundered. She was not a coffin - 
ship; nothing of the kind, I hope. I 
wouldn’t send a coffin-ship to sea for all 
the gold that she could carry. A man’s 
life is of more worth than many Condors, 
however rich their cargo. And yet one 
can’t always depend upon agents. If I had 
known of this last night,” he said, “it 
would have spoilt my entertainment. But 
I’ll make you all the amends I can.” 

“ It was a very successful evening, 
though,” said Mrs. Pougher, with a look 
of complacency. 

{To &e continued.) 
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BOYS’ BRIGADES & BULL’S-EYES. 

By John MacGregor, M.A. (“Rob Roy”), 

Author of “A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy 
Canoe," etc. 

quad ! ’Tshun! Eyes 
right, dress, front. As 
you were. No! As 
you was before I said 
as you were. Chins in. 
Heads up. Shoulders 
square. Hands by 
trouser-seams. Rest on 
ball of the foot. That’s 
all you got to do.” 

Our squad in my boy 
days was of four little “ Mac’s.” The 
father of two of them was an officer at 
thirteen"years of age, and he has served 
eighty years since. The father of the 



other two rose from private soldier to 
be adjutant. The sergeant who drilled 
us also rose to be an officer. Another 
“ Mac,” a boy in the same regiment, rose in 
the ranks, trudging through the snow to 
suppress the rebels in Canada when the 
frozen barrels of the muskets had to be 
covered with flannel, so as not to ‘ ‘ burn ’ ’ the 
men’s hands—rose again in the Crimea, 
fighting the Russians in the mud of Balak- 
lava—rose again in India fighting cruelrebels 
who had butchered women and children at 
Lucknow; and at last died near the place 
where I write this, as Major-General Mac- 
Bean, C.B., of the 93rd Highlanders. 

And so you see, my lads who read the 
Boy’s Own Paper, that there is an 
honourable career open in the British army 
for such as are steady and sturdy, gentle 
because brave, and Christian too—for men 
in red coats can love and serve “ the 
Captain of their salvation,” as St. Paul 
wrote to the Hebrews in the tenth verse of 
his second chapter. 


Our soldiers are ready to fight for Eng¬ 
land, if need be, all over the world. But 
twenty years ago some foreign folks 
threatened to come here and to attack 
your fathers’ homes. At once a hundred 
thousand men were banded together as a 
Volunteer army to defend our island of 
freedom ; and people joined, and peers and 
postmen were drilled together in the ranks, 
not to make war—no, may that ever be far 
from our thoughts—but to resist invasion, 
and to keep our British Isles for you and 
me. This peaceful work went on, till now, 
in April, 1880, there are more than 
200,000 volunteers in Britain, and ninety- 
seven of every hundred of these are 
“ efficient,” that is, well drilled. 

But drill won’t do for our defence unless 
a man can shoot. To encourage us to learn 
rifle-shooting, Lord Elcho, a member of 
Parliament, gave as a prize to be held for 
a year by the winners, that is, by the 


“ best eight rifle shots” of England, Scot¬ 
land, and 1 Ireland—a splendid iron shield, 
six feet high, beautifully ornamented, and 
worth a thousand pounds. 

A photograph of this we have copied 
here, and an electro-plate full-sized copy 
of the shield itself was presented to Lord 
Elcho on March 2, 1880, when some hun¬ 
dreds of members of the London Scottish 
Volunteers, his comrades in the kilts, met 
to do him honour at Freemasons’ Hall. 
The explanation of the figures of this 
beautiful work of art is given below.* 


* The shield is divided in the upper portion hexa- 
gonally, with royal armorial bearings at each side, and 
the crown in the compartment at its summit, Bri¬ 
tannia occupying the chief, from Avhich is suspended a 
medallion portrait of her Majesty the Queen of Eng¬ 
land. A border of thistles and roses binds the lower 
portion. At the dexter side Queen Elizabeth viewing 
her troops at Tilbury is represented, and, as an equally 
interesting subject, Queen Victoria firing the first shot 
at Wimbledon on the occasion of opening the Volun¬ 
teer competition. Again at the sinister side of the 
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Besides tlie Bide Yolunteers there are 
Light Horse and Artillery Yolunteers, some 
twenty thousand of them, and when I was 
in the Shetlands and the Orkney Islands, 
in my canoe, I saw the brawny Scotchmen 
firing their big guns at a target far away 
in the North Sea waves. 

Boys while yet too young to shoot can 
learn to drill, and drill is good for body 
and mind. 

Cadet corps were formed very soon by 
the Yolunteers, and while every year at 
Wimbledon youngsters from a number of 
schools, Eton, Winchester, Harrow, etc., 
shot for prizes at the targets, other lads 
were drilled for marching only. The Lon¬ 
don School Board also encouraged drill, 
and during the six years I was a Member 
of that body it was a real pleasure to help 
this junior legion of defence. 

At one of our competition drills in Hyde 
Park ten thousand boys were marshalled 
thus, a gallant army of peace preservers. 

The Society of Arts most kindly gave us 
a “ prize banner,” to be retained for a year 
by the best drilled school. Last year (1879), 
one company from each of ten of the best 
schools had to be compared in drill and 
order, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(a man of peace) most kindly allowed the 
competition to be held in Lambeth Palace 
grounds, when a large number of people 
saw a very interesting friendly contest, 
and the banner we have pictured here was 
awarded to the Board school at Thomas 
Street, Burdett Road, Liinehouse, E., 
whose instructor, Mr. Bichmond (one of 
the teachers), is a sergeant in a volunteer 
corps. Yery likely you will find that 
school to be good in moral discipline, and 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
in cleanliness, smartness, and good man¬ 
ners. Many other schools more ancient 
than these have excellent drill, such as the 
Duke of York’s at Chelsea, and the Boyal 
Naval School, with its 1,200 blue-jacket 
boys, at Greenwich, who learn to read and 
rig, and row and sew, and sing and swim, 
and sail their boats and climb a topmast. 

Since the time that I was a youngster 
small enough to stand on the vellum end 
of the big drum of a Highland regiment, I 
have seen many folks in many lands, and 
have learned to feel that we Britons need 
an army to defend our country, though, 
as Christians, we ardently long for the time 
when wars shall cease, and when all nations 
shall own the reign of the “ Prince of 
Peace.” 


composition is a view of the Battle of Bannockburn, 
fought in a.d. 1314, and this is balanced on the dexter 
side by that of FloddenField, fought in a.d. 1513, while 
at the foot an English and a Scottish Volunteer are 
shaking hands, typifying the close union of the two 
countries in friendly rivalry and resolution to defend 
our island home. 

The shield was manufactured by Elkington and Co., 
22, Regent Street, by whom also the copy was made 
for presentation to Lord Elclio. 




ODDS AND ENDS. 


TRICKS WITH MONEY. 

Melting Money. 

Money often “melts” quickl} 7- enough with¬ 
out subjecting it to the action of fire, which, I 
am assured, is really an unlawful proceeding. 
But I don’t suppose the Mint authorities will 
give you any trouble if you use for the follow¬ 
ing experiment a very well-worn threepenny or 
fourpenny-piece. 

AVliat 1 propose to do is to tell you how to 


melt this small coin in a walnut-shell without 
the latter being injured. Place the shell in 
sand to keep it steady, and fill it with a mix¬ 
ture of dry pounded nitre, sulphur, and a little 
sifted sawdust. Set a light to this, and when 
it is all consumed and cold, you will find a 
silver button at the bottom of the uninjured 
shell. 

The whole matter “lies in a nutshell,” as 
you will see ! 


room, spins round, and then floats down to the • 
floor. This gay bird is the mechanical pigeon. 
If he does not fly off at the first pull, wind up 
again, and keep trying till he starts. Perhaps 
you have set him on wrong side up ; if so, 
change his position, or he will merely spin 
round and round and stay on his perch. The 
first picture gives a good portrait of him when 
iust ready for flight. 

C. Barnard. 



The Mechanical Pigeon. 


his is a very 
queer bird. He 
is made of paper, 
but he really can 
fly, and that after 
a veiy queer fa¬ 
shion. 

Get an empty 
spool, a small 
w r ooden stick, a 
few pins, a piece 
of fine twine, 
and a postal-card, 
and we will con¬ 
struct the proud 
bird and set him 
a-flying. The 

wooden stick 

must be about a foot long, and of a conve¬ 
nient size to hold in the hand. With your 
penknife cut down one end of the stick, so 
that it will go into the hole in the spool. Make 
a little ledge near the top, so that the spool will 
not slip down, and can turn freely on the stick. 
If any part of the stick projects above the 
spool, cut it off smooth. 

Now get three pins, and cut each in two in 
the middle. This will give us three sharp little 
nails, and you must drive one into the 
end of the stick, so that it will stand up 
above the spool, and the others into the top of 
the spool, near the edge, one on each side, and 
so that all three pins, when the spool is on the 
stick, shall be in one straight line. Next get a 
sharp knife and cut an old postcard to the 
pattern shown in the diagram (Fig. 2). 

In the [square part, where the dots are, 
make three small holes. To find exactly where 
they are to be, make one hole in the centre, and 
then put the spool on the stick, and the card on 
top with the middle pin sticking through the 
hole. Then press the card down on the" spool, 
and the spool-pins will make marks for the other 
two holes. When the holes are made, the card 
will rest on the spool, and the pins will 
stick through the holes. Now take the 
card off, and holding it firmly by the square 
part in the middle, twist one wing to the right 
and the other to the left—just like the fans of a 
propeller or the wings of a windmill. Bend 
one corner up and the other down at each end, 
so that whon you look at the card from end to 
end, the ends will appear to cross eacli other in 
opposite directions. 

This card is our bird, and to make him fly 
you must tie a piece of string round the spool, 
and wind it round and round many times from 
right to left, or in the opposite direction to that 
of the moving hands of a watch. Now put the 
spool on the stick, pins up. Set the paper on 
top, with the three pins sticking through the 
three holes. Hold the stick in one hand, and 
give the string a pull with the other, just as if 


Fig. 2. 

it was a top, and away the lively bird springs 
circling in the air. He rises to the top of the 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 

The Schoolmaster’s Ruse. 

A Domine having thirty pupils, and receiving 
an invitation for one half of the number only to 
a flower show, was somewhat troubled how to- 
distribute his favours. He was anxious not to 
wound the feelings of any, but at the same time 
he was naturally desirous that the most assiduous 
at their studies should he rewarded. After much 
thought he arranged the hoys in a circle, starting 
in his own mind with Tommy Topform accord¬ 
ing to the order of the vowels in the following 
Latin verse :— 

45 21 31 12 231221 

Populeam virgam mater regina ferebat. 

1 have said that he had mentally chosen 
Tommy to commence the counting, and on his 
left three other good boys were ranged ; five 
indifferent scholars came next, then two good 
ones, and one careless hoy, and so on according 
to the numbers over the (vowels above. Every 
ninth was to be cast out, and when this had been 
done fifteen times, only those he desired to please 
remained. 

An Egg Problem. 

A retail egg-dealer bought ninety-six eggs at 
three a penny, and another ninety-six at two a 
penny. A fall taking place in their market 
value, he was fain to sell them at five for two¬ 
pence ; or, as he thought, and you may imagine, 
at cost price. But the fact is the egg-vendor 
really lost, for the first ninety-six at three for a 
penny cost him 2s. 8d. ; and the ninety-six at 
two a penny cost 4s. He had altogether 921 
eggs, and sold thirty-eight twopenny worths., 
receiving, of course, 6 s. 4d. He had now only* 
two eggs left, so he lost a fraction over threepence- 
halfpenny. 


SOLITAIRE. 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author of “ Manly Games for Boys,” etc., etc. 
Game IY. 

T he following is a pretty hut somewhat diffi¬ 
cult position. It will be sufficient to give? 
the diagram without remark other than this i 
Conquer it before you leave off, and don’t be- 
disheartened if you fail to succeed the first time- 
you attempt it without the diagram. 

1, 24 3, 
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The Upper Line Game. 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 

PART II. 

CHAPTER V.—‘WHITE ANTS. 

IE storm liad now 
burst in full fury, 
and fortunate it 
was that a refuge 
bad been found. 
The rain did not 
fall in separate 
drops as in tem¬ 
perate zones, but 
descended like the 
waters of a cata¬ 
ract, in one solid 
and compact mass, 
in a way that 
could only suggest the outpour of some 
vast aerial basin containing the waters of 
an entire ocean. Contrary, too, to the 
storms of higher latitudes, of which the 
duration seems ordinarily to be in inverse 
ratio to their violence, these African tem¬ 
pests, whatever their magnitude, often last 
for whole days, furrowing the soil into 
deep ravines, changing plains to lakes and 
brooks to torrents, and causing rivers to 
overflow and cover vast districts with their 
inundations. 

Happily, the walls of the ant-hill were 
very thick; no beaver-hut formed of 
pounded earth could be more perfectly 
water-tight, and a torrent might. have 
passed over it without a particle of moisture 
making its way through its substance. 

As soon as the party had taken posses¬ 
sion of the tenement a lantern was lighted, 
and they proceeded to examine the in¬ 
terior. The cone, which was about twelve 
feet high inside, was eleven feet wide at the 
base, gradually narrowing to a sugar-loaf 
top. The walls and partitions between 
the tiers of cells were nowhere less than a 
foot thick throughout. 

These wonderful erections, the result of 
the combined labour of innumerable 
insects, are by no means uncommon in the 
heart of Africa. Smeathman, a Dutch 
traveller of the last century, has recorded 
how he and four companions all at one 
time occupied the summit of one of them 
in Lounde. Livingstone noticed some 
made of red clay, of which the height 
varied from fifteen to twenty feet; and in 
Nyangwe, Cameron several times mistook 
one of these colonies for a native camp 
pitched upon the plain. He described some 
of these strange edifices as being flanked 
with small spires, giving them the appear¬ 
ance of a cathedral dome. 

The reddish clay of which the ant-hill 
was composed could leave no doubt upon the 
mind of a naturalist that it had been 
formed by the species known as “ termes 
bellicosus.” Had it been made of grey or 
black alluvial soil, it might have been 
attributed to the “ termes mordax” or 
“termes Etfrox,” formidable names that 
must awaken anything but pleasure in the 
minds of all but enthusiast entomologists. 

In the centre was an open space, sur¬ 
rounded by roomy compartments, ranged 
one upon another, like the berths of a 
ship’s cabin, and lined with the millions 
of cells that had been occupied by the ants. 
This central space was inadequate to hold 
the whole party that had now made their 
hurried resort to it, but os each of the com¬ 
partments was sufficiently capacious . to 
admit one person to occupy it in a sitting 


posture, Mrs. Weldon, Jack, Nan, and 
Cousin Benedict were exalted to the upper 
tier, Austin, Bat, and Actsoon occupied 
the next storey, whilst Tom and Hercules, 
and Dick Sands himself, remained below. 

Dick soon found that the soil beneath his 
feet was beginning to get damp, and in¬ 
sisted upon having some of the dry clay 
spread over it from the base of the cone. 

“ It is a long time,” he said, “ since we 
have slept with a roof over our heads ; and 
I am anxious to make our refuge as secure 
as possible. It may be that we shall have 
to stay here for a whole day or more; on the 
first opportunity I shall go and explore ; 
it may turn out that we are near the 
stream we are seeking; and perhaps we 
shall have to build a raft before we start.” 

Under his direction, therefore, Hercules 
took his hatchet, and proceeded to break 
down the lowest range of cells and to 
spread the dry, brittle clay of which they 
were composed a good foot thick over the 
damp floor, talcing care not in any way to 
block up the aperture by which the fresh 
air penetrated into the interior. 

It was indeed fortunate that the termites 
had abandoned their home. Had it 
swarmed with its multitudes of voracious 
Neuroptera, the ant-hill would have been 
utterly untenable for human beings. 
Cousin Benedict’s curiosity was awakened 
and he was intensely interested in the 
question of the evacuation, so that he pro¬ 
ceeded at once to investigate, if he could, 
whether the emigration had been recent or 
otherwise. 

He took the lantern, and as the result of 
his scrutiny he soon discovered in a recess 
what he described as the termites’ “ store¬ 
house,” or the place where the indefatig¬ 
able insects keep their provisions. It was 
a large cavity, not far from the royal cell, 
which, together with the cells for the re¬ 
ception of the young larvee, had beep 
destroyed by Hercules in the course of his 
flooring operations. Out of this receptacle 
Benedict drew a considerable quantity of 
gum and vegetable juices, all in a state so 
liquid as to demonstrate that they had been 
deposited there quite recently. 

“They have only just gone,” he ex¬ 
claimed, with an air of authority, as if he 
imagined that some one was about to chal¬ 
lenge his assertion. 

“’We are not going to dispute your 
word, Mr. Benedict,” said Dick. “Here 
we are; we have taxen their place, and 
shall be quite content for thorn to keep out 
of the way, without caring when they went 
or where they have gone ” 

“ But we must caTe,” retorted Benedict, 
testily. “Why they have gone concerns 
us a good deal; these juices make it evi¬ 
dent, from the liquid shite in which we 
find them, that the ants were here this 
morning. They have not only gone, hut 
they have carried off their young larvse 
with thorn. They have been sagacious 
, enough to take warning of some impending 
danger.” 

“Perhaps they heard fhat we were 
coming,” said Hercules, laughing. 

A look of withering scorn was the only 
answer that the entomologist deigned to 
give. 

“ Yes, I say,” repeated Hercules, “per¬ 
haps they heard that we were coming.” 

“Pfrbaw!” said Benedict, contemp¬ 
tuously ; “do you imagine they would be 
afraid of you P They would reduce your 
carcass to a skeleton in no time if they 
found it across their path.” 

“No doubt, if I were dead” replied 
Hercules, “they could pick my bones 


pretty clean; but while I had the mo of 
my limbs I think I could crush them by 
thousands.” 

“ Thousands !” ejaculated Benedict,with 
increasing warmth ; “you think you could 
demolish thousands, but what if they were 
hundreds of thousands, millions, hundreds 
of millions ? Alive as much as dead, I tell 
you, they wouldn’t be long in consuming 
every morsel of you.” 

During this brisk little discussion Dick 
Sands had been pondering over what Bene¬ 
dict had said. There was no doubt that the- 
amateur naturalist was well acquainted with 
thehabitsof white ants, andif, asheaffirmed, 
the insects had instinctively quitted their 
abode on account of some approaching 
danger, Dick asked himself whether it was 
safe or prudent for his party to remain. 
But the fury of the storm was still so great 
that all possibility of removing from the- 
shelter seemed precluded for the present, 
and, without inquiring further into the 
mystery, he merely said, 

“ Although the ants, Mr. Benedict, have 
left us their provisions, we must not forget 
that we have brought our own. "We will 
have our supper now, and to-morrow,when 
the storm is over, we will see what is to ho 
done.” 

Fatigue had not taken away the appe¬ 
tite of the energetic travellers, and they 
gladly set about the preparation of their 
meal. The provisions, of which they had 
enough for another two days, had not been 
injured by the rain. For some minutes 
the crunching of hard biscuit was the only 
sound to be heard. Hercules, in particular, 
seemed to pound away with his huge jaws 
as with a pair of millstones. 

Mrs. Weldon was the only one of the 
party who ate little, and that little was- 
only taken at Dick’s earnest solicitation. 
He could not help noticing, with much 
concern, that although Jack seemed to be 
satisfactorily recovering, and, without 
sign of fever, was sleeping calmly enough, 
on a bed made up of clothes spread out in 
one of the cells, yet his mother had lost 
much of her courage, and seemed preoccu¬ 
pied and depressed. 

Cousin Benedict did due honour to the 
simple evening repast. Not on account of 
its quantity or quality, but because it gave 
him an opportunity of holding forth upon 
the subject of termites. He was much 
vexed that he had been unable to discover 
a single specimen in the deserted ant-hill 
with which he might illustrate his lecture, 
but notwithstanding this deficiency he 
continued to talk, heedless whether any 
one was listening. 

“ They are wonderful insects,” he said ; 
“they belong to the order of the Neuroptera, 
which have the attennse longer than the 
head. Their mandibles are well-developed, 
and the inferior pair of wings is generally 
as large as the superior. There are five 
families of them—the Panorpidse, the 
MyrmellonidsB, the Hemerobiidm, the 
Tcrmitinae, and the Perlidse. I need 
hardly say that what we are now occupying 
is a dwelling of the Termitinm.” 

At this point Dick became all attention. 
He was anxious to ascertain whether this 
discovery of white ants had aroused any 
suspicion in Benedict’s mind that they 
must be on African soil. The naturalist, 
now fairly mounted on a favouiite hobby, 
went on with his discourse. 

“ I am sorry not to have a specimen t(f 
show you, but these Termitinm have four 
joints in the tarsi, and strong horny 
mandibles. The family includes, as genera, 
the Mantispa, the Baphidia, and the 
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Termes, the last commonly known as white amazing are their numbers. Du Chaillu, 
&nts, amongst which are ‘ Termes fatalis, another African traveller, relates how it 


‘Cousin Benedict’s curiosity was awakened.” 


Termes lncifugans, Termes mordax,’ and 
several others more or less rare.” 


^“And which of them built this ant¬ 
hill ? ” inquired Dick. 

“The bellicosi,” replied Benedict, pro¬ 
nouncing the name with as much pride as if 
lie were eulogising the Macedonians or some 
warlike nation of antiquity. “Bellicosi,” 
he continued, “are to be found of every 
size. There is as much difference between 
the largest and the smallest of them as 
there is between Hercules and a dwarf. 
The workers are about one-fifth of an inch 
long; the soldiers, or fighting ants, are 
half an inch ; whilst the males and females 
measure four-fifths of an inch. There is 
another curious species, called ‘ sirafoos,’ 
which are about half an inch long, and 
have pincers instead of mandibles, and 
heads larger than their bodies, like sharks. 
In fact, if sharks and sirafoos were placed 
in competition, I should be inclined to 
back the sharks.” 

And where are these sirafoos most 
.generally to be found ? ” said Dick, cau¬ 
tiously. 

In Africa, in the southern and central 
provinces. Africa may truly be termed the 
land of ants. Livingstone, in the notes 
brought home by Stanley, describes a 
battle which he was fortunate enough to 
witness between an army of black ants and 
•an army of red. The black ants, or drivers, 
which are what the natives call sirafoos, 
got the best of it; and the red ants, 
or ‘ tchoongoos,’ after a very resolute 
defence, were obliged to retire defeated, 
carrying their eggs and young ones with 
them. Livingstone avows that he never 
saw the warlike instinct so strongly deve¬ 
loped as in these sirafoos. The stoutest ; 
man, the largest animal, a lion or an ele¬ 
phant, quails before the grip of their 
mandibles. No obstacle impedes their 
progress. No tree is too lofty for them to 
scale, and they contrive to cross wide 
streams by forming their own bodies into 
a kind of suspension bridge. Equally 


took more than twelve hours for a column 
of ant to file past him, without a moment’s 
pause in their march. These numbers, 


bellicosi has been estimated to produce as 
many as sixty thousand eggs a day. These 
Neuroptera furnish the natives with a 
favourite food, grilled ants being con¬ 
sidered a great delicacy.” 

“Have you ever tasted them?” asked 
Hercules, with a grin. 

“Never,” answered the naturalist; ‘ * but 
I am in hopes I shall have a chance of doing 
so very soon.” 

“ Surely you don’t imagine yourself in 
Africa ! ” said Tom, suddenly. 

‘ ‘ Africa ! no ; why should I ? ” replied 
Benedict; “ but as I have already seen 
a tzetsy in America, I do not despair of 
having the satisfaction of discovering white 
ants there too. You do not know the sen¬ 
sation I shall make in Europe when I pub¬ 
lish my folio volume and its illustra¬ 
tions.” 

It was evident that no inkling of the 
truth had yet entered poor Benedict’s brain, 
and it seemed likely that it would require 
demonstration far more striking than any 
natural phenomena to undeceive the minds 
of such of the party as were not already in 
possession of the fatal secret. 

Although it was nine o’clock, Cousin 
Benedict went on talking incessantly, re¬ 
gardless of the fact that one by one his 
audience were falling to sleep in their 
separate cells. Dick Sands did not sleep, 
but neither did he interrupt the entomolo¬ 
gist by further questions. Hercules kept 
up his attention longer than the rest, but 
at length he too succumbed to weariness, 
and his eyes aud ears were closed to all 
external sights and sounds. 

But endurance has limits, and at last 
Cousin Benedict, having worn himself out, 


The naturalist was now fairly mounted on a favourite hobby.” 

however, cease to be so surprising when it ! clambered up to the topmost cell of the 
is explained that their fecundity is such j cone, which he had chosen for his dormitory 
that a single female of the termites j and fell into a peaceful slumber. 
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“My poor boy, I know everything.” 


The lantern had been already extin¬ 
guished. All was darkness and silence- 
within, whilst the storm without still raged 
with a violence that gave no sign of abate¬ 
ment. 

Dick Sands himself was the only one of 
the party who was not partaking in the 
repose that was so indispensable to them 
all; but he could not sleep; his every 
thought was absorbed in the responsibility 
that rested on him to rescue those under 
his charge from the dangers that threatened 
them. 

Again and again he recalled every 
incident that had occurred since the loss of 
Captain Hull and his crew ; he remembered 
the occasion when he had stood with his 
pistol pointed at Negoro’s head; why, oh 
why, had his hand faltered then P why had 
he not at that moment hurled the miser¬ 
able wretch overboard, and thus relieved 
himself and his partners in trouble from 
the catastrophe that had since befallen 
them ? Peril was still staring them in the 
face, and his sole drop of consolation in the 
bitter cup of despondency was that Mrs. 
Weldon was still ignorant of their real 
situation. 

At that moment, just in the fever of his 
agony, he felt a light breath upon his 
forehead; a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, .and a gentle voice murmured in. 
his ear, 

“My poor boy, I know everything. 
God will help us! His will be done ! ” 

(To be continued.) 



SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 
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JULES VERNE. 

" Behold in these what leisure hours demand, 
Amusement and instruction hand in hand.”— Coicpcr. 

,e may 
well in- 
cl ud e 
the au¬ 
thor of 
* ‘ The 
Boy 
C a p- 
in the 
list of “Boys 
who became 
famous,” 
for his writ- 
in g s have 
taken us, so to 
speak, by 
storm, and 
Jules Yerne is 
now a house¬ 
hold name 
with the boys 
of England— 
young and 
old. 

This bril¬ 
liant and ac- 
c o mplished 
Frenchman, whose thrilling scientific romances 
have been so popular amongst us of recent years, 
seems to be an encyclopredia in himself. He 
knows everything. He seizes the latest scientific 
discovery, and weaves it so deftly in his magic 
web, that however wonderful it may have ap¬ 
peared, or however far-fetched, it takes its place 
naturally in the daily routine of his little 
world of fancy. He is as completely at home 
in Pekin as in Paris. It matters little whether 
o.e conducts you—always on strictly scientific 
principles—over the earth or under the earth, 
into the depths of the ocean or on a journey to 
the moon—he is ever the same, full of pleasant 
information about the points of interest on the 
v/ay. You feel as safe under his pilotage as 


We have heard of a learned professor who 
seriously challenged some of’his statements, but 
on further investigation found that he himself, 


about the personal history of one who has adde# 
so materially to their enjoyment and information 
through the columns of this paper. 


though you were on a personally conducted tour, 
and when the journey is ended, and the book 
laid down, one hardly dares to think that it was 
after all but a pleasant scientific dream. 


and not the author, was at fault, and that all 
the recorded results were capable of being worked 
out by those who cared for the exercise. 

It may interest our readers to hear a little* 
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Jules Verne was born at Nantes on the 8th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1828, and is consequently in his fifty-third 
year. He was educated in his native town, so 
rich in memories of bygone splendour, so sug¬ 
gestive of kingly pomp and pride, so famous for 
the Edict which bears its name. How little did 
the foolish and corrupt King Louis xiv. foresee 
the effects of revoking the decree which had given 
to the Huguenots freedom of religious worship! 
More than half a million of the worthiest of her 
sons forsook unhappy France, and brought to 
England their talents and their arts, by which 
they enriched and blessed the country of their 
adoption. 

Jules Verne pursued his studies in the old 
.seaport town until such time as it became neces¬ 
sary for him to enter upon higher courses of 
training in the capital to lit him for the profession 
of the law, for which he was destined. He was 
full of life, full of energy, and full of poetry. 
The overflowings of his ardent nature made him 
wish to try the strength of his wings, and he 
broke into verse, as many a young advocate has 
clone before and since. We are not aware that 
he pursued his legal studies. It would seem 
that the dry details of the law books had no 
attraction for him, and that his heart went out 
after literature and science. We cannot tell 
what causes were at work to lead him to make 
the experiment of writing a scientific romance. 
Perhaps the progress which has been made in 
all the sciences within recent years fired his 
strong imagination, and caused him to think 
that an opportune moment had come for strik¬ 
ing out a new and bold career in story-telling. 

His first scientific romance, which was not pub¬ 
lished until 1863, when he was thirty-five, was 
'“ Cinq Semaines en Ballon.” It was not intro¬ 
duced to the English public until 1870, under the 
title of “ Five Weeks in a Balloon : a Voyage of 
Exploration and Discovery in Central Africa.” 
The success that attended his work in France 
determined his future labours, and with ceaseless 
industry he continued to supply the ever increas¬ 
ing demand for science in its new and bewitching 
■dress. 

It will be seen that his introduction to his 
English readers is of comparatively recent date, 
but his popularity has steadily increased, and 
his name is now as familiar to us as it is to his 
readers in France. It will be sufficient for us 
do mention the titles of his works which have 
been translated into English, and the dates of 
their publication in this country : “A Journey 
to the Centre of the Earth,” 1872; “Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” 1873 ; “Men- 
diana: the Adventures of Three Englishmen and 
Three Russians in South Africa,” 1873 ; “From 
the Earth to the Moon direct in Ninety-seven 
hours, twenty minutes, and a Trip round it,” 
1873 ; “ The Fur Country, or Seventy Degrees 
North Latitude,” 1S74 ; “Around the World 
in Eighty Days,” 1874 ; “A Floating City and 
the Blockade Runners,” 1874; “The English 
at the North Pole,” 1874; “Dr. Ox’s Experi¬ 
ment,” 1874. In 1875 there appeared “Adven¬ 
tures of Captain Hatteras,” “The Mysterious 
Island,” “The Survivors of the Chancellor;” 
and in 1876, “Michael Strogoff, the Courier of 
the Czar.” Since that date we have “ The Child 
of the Cavern,” “ Hector Servadac; or, The Career 
of a Comet,” in 1877, and the stories that arc 
now appearing in this paper and the “ Leisure 
Hour.” 

Some people may inquire what use these scien¬ 
tific romances serve—if any. We think them 
directly beneficial. Speaking for ourselves, and 
we are not an old boy yet, we have the greatest 
possible sympathy with that love for adventure 
and leaning to the marvellous which is the 
inheritance of all boys. To our thinking Jules 
Verne satisfies the most exacting appetite for 
what is marvellous, whilst he opens before the 
minds of his readers possibilities of scientific 
triumphs that must make them think. 

He shows the great power of knowledge in 
such striking scenes that we can imagine the 
idlest fellow in the school laying down his story 
book and taking to his studies in earnest with 
such examples before his mind. Ho loves Ins 
country, but is not blind to her faults ; and 
•throughout his books there is a healthy tone 


that exalts honest effort in boy and man, and 
makes the mere idler an object of contempt. We 
wish for Jules Verne many years of useful lite¬ 
rary labour, and for him aud his readers both here 
and elsewhere a knowledge of the facts concern¬ 
ing that great eternity to which we are all 
hastening which will make them wise unto sal¬ 
vation. 

The portrait which we give is sure to be inte¬ 
resting to our, readers. The face is one -worth a 
little study. It is expressive of power and in¬ 
telligence and purpose, and of these three the 
greatest of all is purpose. “The strong man and 
the waterfall channel their own path,” and the 
pure purpose of the poorest boy in England is 
sure to bring him pleasure if he determine to be 
true to God and to himself. 

“If thou canst plan a noble deed, 

And never flag till it succeed, 

Though in the strife thy heart should bleed, 
Whatever obstacles control, 

Thine hour will come —go on, true soul ! 
Thou’lt win the prize, tliou’lt reach the goal.” 

-- 

THE BATTLE OF S3MPACH. 

(4s described by writers for our Prize Competition.) 

[“The Battle of Sempach is one of the imperishable 
episodes in the pages of history. Leopold III , Duke of 
Austria, reckoned on an easy victory over the Swiss ; 
his soldiers were full of arrogance, and cords had been 
prepared to hang the expected captives. An extended 
line of battle was formed, impenetrable through its 
formidable length and the close array of the presented 
spears. The Swiss liad nothing but rough boards 
attached to their left arms by way of bucklers, but 
they charged; manfully, notwithstanding! these rude 
accoutrements, in reliance on their God, and in the 
cause of their country. Their leaders fought in front 
of the battle, and many of them soon fell before the 
levelled spears of the enemy. It was then that Arnold 
of Winkelried, a knight of Untenvalden, resolved by 
his heroic death to save his fatherland. Exclaiming, 
“Iwill make way for you, confederates; provide for 
my wife and childreu; honour my race ! ” he rushed 
upon the spears, and grasping several with his arms, 
he bore them to the ground with the weight of his 
body, over which the Swiss fought their way tbr ngh 
the broken ranks of the enemy, who were unuble to 
manoeuvre from the closeness of their array. Leopold 
fell beside the sinking banner of Austria. More than 
six hundred of the nobles and about two thousand 
fighting men fell before the Swiss heroes.”] 

I.—The Swiss Mother’s Tale. 

Have you ever heard, my children, how we 
vanquished all our foes,— 

How from out tlic chains of bondage Switzerland 
so proudly rose ? 

Come and gather round me, softly, in tlie 
slowly-fading light, 

And I’ll tell you how we conquered,—how right 
triumphed over might. 

Long ago we groaned and suffered under Aus¬ 
tria’s iron heel,— 

“ Crush the peasants ! Keep them under ! Rule 
them with a rod of steel ! 

Let them cry,—we are their masters ! They’re 
our slaves,—we’ll keep them so ! 

Do the peasants dare to brave us, who could 
crush them at a blow ? 

“ We, the flower of Europe’s knighthood, used 
to homage from our birth, 

To he bearded by these peasants— these , the 
meanest of the earth ! ” 

Thus they goaded us to madness, thus they 
forced us on to cry, 

“ We will ri*l us of this bondage ! we’ll he free, 
—or we will die !” 

Hotly rose the sun above us, brightly gleamed 
the lake beneath, 

Proudly rose the mountains round us, as wo 
marched towards our death. 

“ Lord of hosts!” we cried, “preserve us! 

God of battlps, hear our cry ! 

Thou, our only hope and refuge, lead us on to 
victory ! ” 

All! how few and poor our numbers ! Ah! how 
many were our foes ! 

Ah ! how proudly waved their banners as their 
shouts of scorn arose i 


But we fought for home and country, we’d re¬ 
solved io set them free ! 

Numbers were of little moment—righteousness 
was victory! 

Onwards, then, we rushed to meet them, hut in 
heaps around them fell, 

Pierced to death !—alas! my brothers!—hut you 
fought your death-fight well ! 

“ On again ! ” we shouted. “ Courage ! Do not 
yield nor he afraid, 

God is surely fighting for us—why, then, should 
we be dismayed ? ” 

But the line of spears still closely held its guard 
around our foes, 

And in vain -we tried to pierce it—higher still 
our death-heap rose. 

And our blood boiled hot within us, as wo 
thought, “ It’s all in vain ! 

Yain our struggles, vain our lieart-pangs, 
Switzerland is doomed to shame ! ” 

Hotly shone the sun above ns, brightly' gleamed 
the lake beneath ! 

Proudly rose the mountains round us, as we 
madly rushed to death. 

But a knight of Untenvalden—Arnold von der 
Winkelried, 

Just when all our hopes were failing, just when 
sorest was our need, 

Shouted, “Follow me, my brothers! I will 
lead you, follow on ! 

Do not waver, do not falter, then the day shall 
yet he won ! ” 

Brightly gleamed that line of weapons—he was 
on them with a hound, 

Gathered in his arms the spear-points, bore them, 
with him to the ground ! 

We had followed close behind him ; then, while 
’mazed the Austrians stood, 

Through the breach wo flashed like lightning— 
like an overwhelming flood ! 

Mail-clad foes gave way before us, no one could 
withstand our power! 

Ah ! the hated Austrians never will forget that 
fatal hour ! 

And our Arnold ! our own Arnold ! He, the 
bravest of the brave ! 

He who rushed to certain ruin his dear Father- 
land to save ! 

If we Swiss should e’er forget him, if e’er lost 
should be his name, 

Ours will he no more the country that he died 
to save from shame. 

Ever lost will be our glory, if forgotten be the 
deed 

Of the bravest of our heroes—Arnold von der 
Winkelried ! 


II. —Other Versions of the Story. 

In cloudless sky, o’er Jura’s heights, the sun is 
going down, 

And bathes in glory Sempach lake, and 
emerald banks, and tow T n ; 

A scene of gentle loveliness to grace the sum¬ 
mer’s day,— 

Then whence this rushing tumult, this confu¬ 
sion and dismay 1 

Duke Leopold of Hapsburg, with six thousand 
horse and foot, 

Is marching on the Switzers, vowing quickly 7 to 
uproot 

That liberty, which, long while since, their 
fathers’ blood had sealed 

In tlic passes of Morgarten, and on Muhldorf’s 
bloody field. 

“Now speed ye, Forest Canton men, your 
brother freemen call; 

Our cause is yours; our vanquishment will 
soon enslave you all.” 

That word went forth at eventide ; and ere the 
morning light 

There were thirteen hundred brothers on the 
hill within their sight. 
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' The burghers then took heart; and when the 
Hapsburg men in scorn 

Pointed our their fellow-soldiers laying waste 
the fields of corn, 

And cried, ‘ ‘ Pray send a breakfast to the 
reapers, ” their reply 

"Was, “ Our good allies on that hill will bring 
it by-and-by.” 

“They look determined; dare we charge?” 
said Leopold, in fear ; 

“Better to wait a while, perhaps, till all my 
men are here.” 

“ ’Twere wise,” said old Count Hasenberg, “ I 
know these Swiss of old.” 

But his voice was drowned—“Hare’s hill! 
Hare’s heart! * Charge on, good Leopold ! ” 

But the horses are aweary, and the wood in 
front is thick ; 

“Better to fight on foot,” they judge; “dis¬ 
mount and close up quick. 

But see, our foes raise hands and kneel, they 
beg to be forgiven !” 

They do, but not of mortals—they are asking 
help of Heaven! 

***** 

Swift from their jaded horses 
Sprang the Austrian nobles all, 

And the spearmen sweep in a phalanx deep 
O’er the plain like a blazing wall. 

For the sun on their burnished armour 
Shone clear as a beacon flame, 

And the lances low in a levelled row, 

Flashed bright as they onward came. 


* Hasenberg is German for “Hare’s mountain.” 
Those who taunted him declared that he had also a 
Hasenberg “hare’s heart.” 


Hurled from those blazing lance-points. 
Backward the Switzers reel, 

O’er Sempacli’s plain and the Switzer slain 
Presses that wall of steel ; 

When forth from the broken liillsmen 
The hero springs, and cries, 

“ Stand! Switzers, stand! for your homes and 
your land, 

For both Arnold Winkelried dies.” 

And then on the Austrian spearheads, 

And thence on the wings of fame, 

The soldier sprang and the mountains rang 
To the echo of Winkelried’s name. 

And on like an avalanche rushing, 

And in o’er his lifeless clay, 

Through the Austrian host to the Archduke’s 
post 

Burst the Switzer bands that day. 
***** 

Oh, monarch mountains of the Alps, 

That speak with tlmnd’rous v©ice, 

Join in the hymn of thankfulness 
In which tlie vales rejoice ! 

Ye thousand streams, with silvery tone, 

The vocal chorus swell, 

And laugh of freedom as ye plash 
In fountain and o’er fell. 

The pine woods chant of liberty 
In melody their own ; 

’Tis borne on ripples of the Rhine, 

On rapids of the Rhone ; 

By blue lake’s shore, in fisher’s boat, 

Is heard the joyous strain,— 

“The tyrant’s arm is shattered, 

The land is free again ! ” 

***** 


Among two thousand Germans lying stiff and 
stark that day 

Was Leopold ; his blood-stained banner close 
beside him lay. 

All honour to the brave who fell; and still 
stout hearts and true,— 

Hot to destroy men’s lives, but save,—God 
grant to me and you. 



Dwarfs and Giants. 

Count Borowlaski, the Polish dwarf, who 
lived so long in England, was about three feet 
four inches high. Many boys went to see 
him. It is said that he married a very kill 
woman, who used to set him on an old-fashioned 
high chimney-piece whenever he displeased her ; 
but there have been many dwarfs much less 
than Count Borowlaski. Whether tall or short, 
we shall do well to bear in mind the standard set 
up by Dr. Watts, who was himself a man of 
small stature :— 

“ Were I so tall to reach the pole, 

Or grtisp the ocean with my span, 

I must be measured by my soul— 

The mind’s the standard of the man ! ” 

Many great and noble deeds have been done 
by men of little stature. And a still better 
thought is, that there is no limit to growth in 
moral worth and Christian character. 


THE APRIL ADVENTURES OF A MAN-KITE. 



3. The Man-Kite receives his finishing touches. 


2. He starts on his adventures. 



3. Miss Scrimpkins was never more interested. 
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DOGS — PAST 




King Charles’. 


Toy Terrier, 1851-1880. 


Italian Greyhound, 1880. 


Scotch Deerhound, 1200. 


(ITorr^o nli ence. 


CmL Service.—T lie Civil Service Commissioners gr 
no information as to appointments for which a nom 
nation is required, or as to the occurrence of v 
cancies in such situations. Examinations for sue 
situations do not take place at fixed intervals, bi 

i H Jl e l d u tlme to time as candidates are nom 

nated to fill the vacancies which occur. An officii 
nomination is required for situations in departmen! 
not included m “ Schedule A," as well as for all situ; 
tions which have been withdrawn therefrom- sue 
as those of messenger, office-keeper, warder, eti 
Ihe schedule, which lies before us, is far too long t 
reprint. Suffice it to say that it embraces nearly a 
lea ^ m °» with some exceptions, only tli 
subordinate offices to nomination. By writing to tli 
Civil Service Commissioners, Cannon Bow, Wes’ 
schedule ^° U wou * d doubtless obtain a copy of tli 

' RS i’~i L *?, the voluntary examination fc 
.issistant derks the candidate is only allowed t 

firot; P t ? ree of ft® five sub J'ects mentioned, unles 
di awing be one, then he may take up four. Lati; 
would count as one, and German, Spanish, o 
Italian as another; but he is not compelled to tak 
them up unless he chooses. 2. Elementary matlie 
matics consist of algebra, including quadratic equa 
fw S i i Producing them, and the thre 

fust books of Euclid. 3. The passage, “ addition am 
subtraction with reference to time,” requires no ex 
pianation. Consult your arithmetic book. 4 . Yes. 

ES ^L T F'~^ C can give y° u no more information thai 
appeal's in the paragraph you mention. 

" siiS’i glue is a naixture o 

mdiarubber, and naphtha, too troublesonn 
dangerous for boys to make. It should b< 
S d ? :11 i ade - . Common glue mixed with i 
solution of bichromate of potash, kept in the darf 
till used , will harden in the light, so that even liol 
water -will not dissolve it. 0 

Swedish ^nq — lenstrdm’s Swedish Grammar (4s. \ 
(6s * ) ’ both t0 be had of Sampson 
*8. your P ur P° se - The former is con- 
dictfonary 1 ’ Th ® Same brra P ublish a Swedish 


Castle Cadarn.— 1. To become a Fellow of the “So¬ 
ciety of Antiquaries of London,” every candidate 
must be proposed at an ordinary meeting by a writ¬ 
ten certificate signed by three Fellows, testifying to 
their personal knowledge or acquaintance with the 
works of the candidate, and giving particulars re¬ 
garding him ; he will then be elected, or rejected, by 
the Fellows present. 2. The forms used can only be 
procured by a Fellow. 3. The annual subscription 
is two guineas, unless the election take place after 
the 1st July, in which case only one guinea is pay¬ 
able. This may be compounded for by a payment of 
twenty-five guineas. On election, an admission-fee 
of five guineas is payable in addition. 4. The 
“Lists” of Fellows are only to be had by Fellows of 
the Society. 5. The offices are at Burlington House, 
and the secretary is Mr. C. Knight Watson, si. A. 

G. C. writes to say that he and many others would 
“ gladly go in for a marine aquarium if they could 
discover where to buy specimens.” Our reply is, 
that buying specimens is not to be recommended, if 
they can be procured from tl^e sea by the person who 
wishes to stu*!y them. If G. C. lives in London, he 
will probably be able to purchase specimens in 
Covent Garden or St. Martin’s Lane. It will be 
quite as cheap, however, and more interesting, to 
take an excursion-ticket to the seaside, and "pro¬ 
cure the specimens personally. 


To Draughts Correspondents. 

T. Simmonds.—T he solution of the problem in No. 39, 
p. 22, is as follows :— 

White. Black. White. Black. 


23 to 20 


30 to 23 


24-19 23-16 
31 - 27 32 - 23 
15-10 C - 15 




XO bU U 


7-3 16-7 

3-1 Taking six men 
and pinning th 
L»ack on squar 
20 . 

We had purposely left this solution to the ingenuit; 
of our friends. Correct moves have been forwardei 
by E. Sinclair, S. Herbert, J. Baker, T. Bawlinson 
and Edward Clarkson. 


Losing Game.— The position on p. 239 is given simply 
as an example of the method of backing up your 
men. In the diagram on p. 299 the White men move 
upward. Your observations are quite right, as you 
will see when you read them in conjunction with 
these remarks. 


James Stewart.— Place the pieces thus White; 
Kings on squares 10 and 15; men on squares 22, 27, 
and 30. Black : Kings on squares 3, 4, and 12 ; men 
on 13, 20, and 21. White, with an inferior force, may 
play and draw the game,—15 to 11, 3 to 8, 11 to 15, 
8 to 3,15 to 19, 12 to 8, 19 to 15, and so on; but if 
Black’s second move be 12 to 16 he wins. Try it. 

C. Chitty.— Rule 7 answers your question :—“The 
player cannot stand the huff when he is told to take 
a man or men.” In practice the plan is, when offer¬ 
ing a man with a view to gain an advantage, to say 
“ Take,” and the adversary must take the man, and 
cannot elect to be huffed. Head the Laws, given on 
p. 239. > 

C. Rogers.—A s in Polish Draughts the man takes 
backwards as well as forwards, he must go right on 
and take all the men en prise, without stopping on 
the king-square. In the case given, the five men are 
captured. Black moving, in a succession of jumps, 
from 16 to 14, taking the men on squares 19, 26, 25, 
and 17. 

J. Watson.—T hanks. You win, by giving a man, and 
gaining two men. See above. 

J. Burns. —You cannot “ stand the huff” if your oppo¬ 
nent directs you to take the offered man. The usual 
plan is to indicate the move—“ Take thatand if 
the player refuse to take, he loses the game. The huff 
is not counted as a move. Huff and move is the rule. 
We shall presently begin the second part of Draughts 
—the Openings. 

WORDS OF CHEER. 

The Rev. R. J. Simpson writes from Wetton Rectory, 
Roughton, Norfolk: “The Boy’s Own Paper is most 
admirably conducted, and is enjoyed quite as much by 
myself as by my sons.” 

Mrs. Hoskyns, wife of Admiral Hoskyns, writes : 

“ The Boy’s Own Paper I take in and forward to a 
training-ship at Sydney, New South Wales ; and the 
mail days, when the youngsters receive their paper, 
are red-letter days on board, I can assure you.” 

Colonel Lawder writes: “ I most heartily endorse 
every word said in reference to your admirable paper 
by the London Physician, and feel that parents cannot 
be too grateful for having such wholesome, instruc¬ 
tive, and at the same time amusing reading provided 
for their boys.” 





























PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 
By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “From Powder Monkey to Admiraletc. 


I 


CHAPTER XXYII.—THE LOST ONE FOUND 
AT LAST. 

"wanted to accompany Sopor in his 
search for the stranger. 

“No, no, Peter,” he answered; “if he 
is Jack he’ll know me; but he won’t know 
you ; and if he’s grown queer by living all 
alone on an island, as has happened to 
some poor fellows, he’ll get out of our way 
if he sees two together.” 

The doctor assented to the wisdom of 
this, and advised me to be contented and 



A Joyful Meeting and Unexpected Peril. 
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remain by while Soper set off himself. The 
rest of the party were meanwhile examin¬ 
ing the hen-roost. 

The fowls were mostly of the English 
breed, which made us suppose that they 
had been landed from some English vessel. 
We were confirmed in this belief by disco¬ 
vering an old hen-coop, in which they had 
probably been washed ashore. There were 
other pieces of wreckage scattered about, 
but the hut itself was composed entirely of 
the products of the island. 

At last the doctor proposed that we 
should proceed onwards, as the stranger, 
whoever he was, would not be likely to 
come back if he saw us near his hut. I, 
however, believed tlmt it must be Jack, 
and, notwithstanding the doubts that 
Soper had expressed, begged that I might 
be allowed to remain behind that I might 
the sooner meet him. Mr. Griffiths gave 
me leave to stay if I wished it. I thought 
that Soper was more, likely to bring him 
back to the hut than to follow the rest of 
the party. 

As soon as they had gone I closed the 
door and sat down on the three-legged 
stool. I should have been glad if I had 
had a book to read to employ my thoughts, 
but the hut contained only some cocoanuts 
cut in two for holding water, some long 
skewers, which had apparently been used 
for roasting birds, a small nut fixed in a 
stand to serve as an egg-cup, and a little 
wooden spoon. There were also shells, 
some clams, and others of different shapes. 
Two or three of these would serve as cups 
and plates. I could judge from this what 
had been the food of the solitary inhabitant 
of the hut. This didn’t look as if he were 
out of his mind. 

The time appeared to go by very slowly. 
I remembered my disappointment at 
South’s Island when I heard the myste¬ 
rious knocks on the bottom of the boat, 
and I began to fear that after all the 
stranger might not prove to be Jack. 

I was now sorry that I had not accom¬ 
panied the rest of the party—at all events 
the time would not have appeared so long 
if I had been walking and looking out for 
Jack. At length I determined to get up 
and to go out and try and find my com¬ 
panions—perhaps Soper and the stranger 
were all this time with them, though I 
knew they would come back and look for 
me. I.rose and went to the window, which 
had a view right down the valley, probably 
that the inmate might watch anybody 
coming in that direction. 

I couldn’t see any object moving, and I 
turned towards the door, intending to go 
out, when the sound of voices reached my 
ears. I listened. One of the speakers was 
Miles Soper, the other spoke so indistinctly 
that I could not make out what he said. 

I opened the door and saw two persons 
coming through the grove. One was, as I 
expected, Soper; the other a strange-look- 
ing being with long hair, his skin tanned 
of a deep brown, his dress composed of an 
old jacket and trousers, patched or rather 
covered over with leaves, while his feet and 
head were destitute of covering. 

I stood gazing at him for a few seconds, 
unable to trace in his countenance any of 
the features of my brother Jack, which I 
fancied I recollected. 

“ What, don’t you know one another ? ” 
exclaimed Soper. “ This is Jack Trawl 
and no other—the only Jack Trawl I ever 
knew. Come, Jack, rouse up, that’s your 
brother Peter Trawl. Give him your .fist, 
man. He’s been talking about "you, and 
looking for you everywhere we’ve been.” 


The stranger stopped and gazed eagerly 
in my face. 

“What, are you my little brother 
Peter?” he exclaimed. “ How are Mary 
and father, and mother, and Nancy ? ” 

I knew from this that he was Jack, and 
springing forward, took both his hands, 
and looked earnestly in his face. 

“Yes, I am Peter, and I know you are 
Jack. Mary was well when I left home 
long ago, though you woiddn’t know her 
now, and Nancy is with her.” 

I didn’t like at first to tell Jack that 
father and mother were dead, but it had to 
come out at last, and it seemed for a time 
to do away with the happiness he and I 
felt at meeting; for he was happy, though 
he looked so strange and talked so curiously. 
He couldn’t get out his words at first, but 
we sat down, he on the bed, I on the 
stool, and Miles Soper on the table, Miles 
drawing him out better than I could, and 
he telling us how he had come upon the 
island. 

He had been on board the Harriet, as I 
had believed, from what King George had 
told me, and had escaped from her with 
Captain Barber in the boat. They had had 
a long voyage, and suffered dreadfully, 
missing Guam, for which they had steered, 
just as we had done, and been driven 
south. The other men died, one and then 
another, till at last only Captain Barber 
and he had been left. 

The captain was in a dying state when 
the boat was driven on the reef, and Jack 
could not tell how he had managed to 
reach the shore. He found himself at last 
in the very bay where we had landed. He 
had just strength enough to crawl up to the 
palm-grove, where he found some cocoa- 
nuts on the ground, and managing to eat 
one of them, ne regained his strength. 

He looked about for the old captain, but 
could nowhere find him, and supposed that 
he was drowned when the boat went to 
pieces. He didn’t want to die, he said, so 
he got some shell-fish and cocoanuts, and 
now and then caught some birds, which 
were very tame. He had learnt how to get 
a light from King George’s people on 
“ Strong’* ” Island, and alter a few days he 
managed to make a fire and cooked the 
shell-fish. He found some roots, but was 
afraid to eat them for fear they might be 
poisonous. 

It was very melancholy work living thus 
alone, and sometimes for days together he 
scarcely knew what he was about. At last, 
however, came a furious storm, and as he 
went down to the beach he saw a ship 
driving towards the island. He knew that 
there were reefs all round it, so he feared 
that she would be knocked to pieces and 
bring no help to him. 

His fears proved true; the ship struck 
at a distance from where he was. He made 
his way down to the nearest point to where 
she was, hoping that some of the crew 
might reach the shore alive, but the only 
thing of any size which had come ashore 
was a hen-coop and some fowls lashed to 
some gratings and some spars. His idea 
was that the people had been trying to 
make a raft, but that the ship had gone to 
pieces before they could finish it, and the 
raft had been driven on shore by itself. He. 
secured the hen-coop and fowls, most of 
which were alive, and carried them up to 
where he had built a hut for himself. 
Shortly afterwards, seeing three canoes full 
of wild-looking natives coming near the 
shore, he collected all his fowls and carried 
them away right up to the spot where he 
had built his present hut. He there lay 


concealed, as he was afraid of falling into 
the hands of the natives after the way in 
which he had seen his shipmates murdered 
at “Strong’s” Island, as he thought the 
savages would treat him in the same way. 
This idea seemed to have upset his mind. 
He was nearly starved, for he would not 
kill any of his fowls because they were the 
only living beings that seemed to care for 
him. 

At last he ventured out from his hiding- 
place, and, creeping cautiously on, saw the 
savages sailing away in their canoes. They 
had nearly stripped the trees of cocoanuts, 
and found his hut and pulled it to pieces. 
Why they had gone so suddenly he could 
not tell, but on looking towards the burn¬ 
ing mountain it was spurting out fire and 
smoke, and he concluded that they had 
gone away from being frightened at it. 
His mind was now more at rest. He em¬ 
ployed himself in building his hut and the 
hen-rnosts, "where his fowls might be safe 
from hawks or such-like birds, or any 
animals which might be in the island. He 
had seen -wild cats at some of those he had 
touched at, and knew that if they found 
out his fowls they would soon put an end to 
them. He had plenty to do to find food 
for his poultry. He got shell-fish and 
beiTies, roots and cocoanuts, and watched 
wdiat they seemed to like best. They soon 
became so tame that they would come and 
sit on his shoulders and knees and run 
about between his feet. What seemed to 
have upset him was another visit from the 
savages some months afterwards, when he 
was nearly caught. Though they pursued 
him they didn’t discover his hen-roost or 
hut, but after that he was always fancying 
they would come and kill him. When he 
saw our boat he thought we must be some 
savages, and yet he said he couldn’t help 
coming down to have a look at us, though 
it was so long since he had heard a word 
of English spoken he didn’t understand a 
v r ord of what was 3aid. Fortunately, Miles 
Soper had passed close to the place where 
he was hiding. At length, when he heard 
his own name shouted in a voice which he 
recollected, he came out, and at once knew 
his old messmate. He could not at first 
understand that I had grown into a big 
fellow, and had come to look for him, 
though he told Miles Soper that he should 
know me at once if I were like what I had 
been when he went to sea. When Miles 
told him that Mr. Griffiths and Hr. Cockle 
were with me—the gentlemen father had 
put on board their ship at the time he had 
joined the Lapwing—he seemed to have no 
doubt on the matter, and by degrees, with 
Miles speaking soothingly to him, the 
balance of his mind seemed gradually to be 
restored. He still found, however, a great 
difficulty in speaking; he had been so long 
without uttering a word except when he 
talked to his poultry. He was almost all- 
to-rights when Mr. Griffiths and the doctor 
and the other men came back. They 
seemed very much pleased at seeing Jack, 
and all shook him warmly by the hand. 
The doctor and Mr. Griffiths told him that 
they remembered him well when he was a 
young lad, first going to sea, little think¬ 
ing that from that day to this he should be 
knocking about the world far away from 
home. He looked very shy and reserved, 
and seemed inclined to.keep close to Miles 
Soper and me, but in other respects he was 
as much in his senses as any of us. The 
doctor had found several roots and fruits, 
which he said were wholesome, and would 
serve us as food, and Jack offered to catch 
as many birds as we 'wanted, begging that 
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we wouldn’t toucli his poultry. The doctor 
promised that they should not be molested 
while we remained on the island, but said 
to me, 

“You must persuade your brother to 
let us have them for sea-stock when we go 
away ; they will afford us sufficient provi¬ 
sions to enable us to reach the ‘ Pellew ’ 
Islands or Manilla, with the help of the 
birds and fish we may salt.” 

When Mr. Griffiths was about to go 
•away, Jack asked that Miles Soper and I 
might stay to keep him company, promising 
to go down to the boat the next morning. 
To this Mr. Griffiths agreed, and Soper and 
I remained behind with Jack. When they 
had gone Jack said, 

“ I haven’t food for all the party, but I 
•can give you a good supper,” and he 
showed us his store-room at the back of 
the hut, in which he had several cocoanuts, 
some birds dried in the sun, and a dozen 
eggs. 

He showed us a sort of trap he used 
for catching the birds without frightening 
the rest. He quickly got a fire from a split 
log in the way I have.bofore described, and 
with the help of some fresh water and 
the milk of the cocoanuts wo had a very 
good meal. He had a supply of mats like 
those on his bed, and with these he rigged 
us up a place for sleeping in when it was 
time to He down. 

I felt happier than I had been for a long 
time. My hope of finding Brother Jack 
was realised, and now my great wish was 
to return home with him to Mary. I for¬ 
got for the moment that we were on a 
remote island, and that we had only a 
email boat to carry us to civilised lands. 

When we got up the next morning Jack 
seemed more refreshed and better able to 
talk than on the previous evening. As 
soon as we had had breakfast, which was 
very much like supper, we set off to join 
the rest of the party at the bay. We 
found them all busily employed, some in 
caulking the boat, others in spHtting a 
tree to form planks. 

We fortunately had a couple of axes 
with us, which were of great s rvice, and 
while Soper and I lent a hand Jack went 
down to collect shell-fish, which he did 
much more rapidly than we could, being 
well accustomed to it. 

The weather was so fine that we required 
only a very sHght hut, which we formed 
partly of the boat’s sails and partly of the 
boughs and stems of small trees. 

Jack showed us a way up to the top of 
the cHff, and here Mr. Griffiths erected a 
flagstaff with a whift, which we had in the 
boat, increased in size by a couple of 
handkerchiefs. This was large enough to 
attract the attention of any vessel passing 
hear the island, but Mr. Griffiths said that 
he believed, owing to the surrounding reefs, 
none would intentionally approach. 

We were all anxious to get the boat 
finished as soon as possible and commence 
our voyage. We had many reasons for 
being in a hurry, though we might have 
lived vejry well on the island for months 
together, but the burning mountain might 
again burst forth and overwhelm us, and 
the savages might return in large numbers 
and either kill us or make us prisoners, for 
as we had only two muskets and a scanty 
supply of ammunition, we could scarcely 
hope to beat them off should they prove 
hostile. Mr. Griffiths and the doctor 
talked the matter over. 

“ One thing is certain,” observed the 
mate, “the sooner we’re away while the 
fine weather lasts the better, but at the 
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same time it won’t do to start until we have 
fitted the boat thoroughly for sea. We 
have a long trip before us, and if we’re 
caught in a gale we shall have reason to 
regret it if we don’t take the trouble to fit 
our boat in the best way *we can.” 

It took a long time, first with our axes to 
split up the planks, and then to smooth 
them with our knives. We had next to 
shape out additional timbers to strengthen 
the boat, as to which also to fix the planks 
to. We likewise decked over the fore and 
aft parts, both to keep out the sea and to 
prevent our provisions from getting wet. 
The doctor searched everywhere for some 
sort of resin which might serve to caulk 
our boat. 

He at last found some which he thought 
might answer, but as we had only a small 
iron pot to boil it in, we had to go with¬ 
out our soup or our hot water till the pot 
was again thoroughly cleaned out. It 
answered the purpose, however, better than 
we had expected, and with mosses and 
dried grass we made up a substance which 
served instead of oakum. Jack worked as 
hard as any of us, and was very useful in 
catching a number of birds, which he 
salted and dried in the sun. 

At length one day, when nearly all our 
preparations were concluded, the mate 
said, “ And now, Jack Trawl, we must get 
you to bring your poultry-yard down. We 
shall not have room for all the fowls in the 
boat, but I think we can cut down and 
repair the old hen-coop to hold a good 
many, and we must kill and salt the rest.” 

“What! kill my fowls—my old com¬ 
panions ! ” said Jack. “ What! cannot we 
let them live ? They’ll soon find food for 
themselves ; they do that pretty well 
already, and I couldn’t bear to see their 
necks wrung.” 

“ I wish we were able to do without 
them,” said the mate ; “but our lives are 
of more value than those of the fowls. I 
can enter into your feeHngs, and we will 
not ask you to kill any nor to eat them 
afterwards unless you change your mind. 
Look you here, Jack; if the savages came 
to the island they’d kill the fowls fast 
enough, and perhaps our fives may depend 
on our having them.” 

The doctor then said something to the 
same effect, and at last Jack was talked 
over to allow some of his fowls to be killed 
at once, and diied and salted like the other 
birds. 

We brought the hen-coop down to the 
beach, and by dint of hard work cut it 
away so as to hold two dozen fowls closely 
packed. At night, when the birds had gone 
to roost, Miles, Coal, Jack and I went up and 
took the others while roosting. What a 
cackling and screeching the poor creatures 
made on finding themselves hauled off their 
perches and having their legs tied! The 
noise they made might have been heard 
over half the island. 

We brought them down and stowed them 
away in the hen- coop. J ack, accompanied 
by Jim, had before collected a good supply 
of seeds, which might serve them as food 
with the help of the cocoanuts and scraps 
of fish which we might leave. Mr. Griffiths 
and the doctor had arranged to start the 
next morning. All hands had agreed to 
do as they proposed, which was to be up at 
daylight, and as soon as we had breakfasted 
launch the boat and go on board. 

We lay down, as we hoped, for the last 
time in our hut. As the island was known 
to be uninhabited it was no longer thought 
necessary to keep a watch. All of us slept 
like tops, recollecting that we should not 


for many days get another thorough night’s 
rest. 

I was the first to wake, and, calling up 
Jim, he and I agreed to go to the lake and 
fill our pot with water to boil for break¬ 
fast, knowing that the rest would fight the 
fire as soon as they were aroused ready for 
it. There was just a single streak in the 
eastern sky, which showed us that it would 
soon be daylight, and we knew our way so 
well through the grove that we didn’t 
think it worthwhile stopping till then. We 
carried the pot on a stick between us, and 
as we had to pass among the trees, <?f 
course we could not do so as fast as if it 
had been daylight. It took us some little 
time before we could reach'the place where 
we could dip the pot in and get the water 
pure. We filled it, and set off again on 
our way back. We had just reached the 
grove of cocoanut-trees. I happened to 
look up at the hill where I had seen J ack 
the morning after our arrival, when I saw 
against the sky the forms of well-nigh a 
dozen savages. 

I rubbed my eyes for a moment, as I at 
first thought it might be fancy, and then 
whispered to Jack to look in the same di¬ 
rection and then tell me what he saw. 

“Savages,” he answered, “no doubt 
about that.” 

4 ‘ Then we must rouse up the rest and be 
prepared for them,” I said. 

We ran on among the trees, to which we 
were close, hoping that we hadn’t been 
seen. Still I thought that the savages 
must know that we were on the island. 
We didn’t like to abandon our pot, though 
we spilled some of the water as we hurried 
along. Our friends were still fast asleep. 

“ Mr. Griffiths ! Dr. Cockle ! the savages 
have landed and are on the hill out there,” 
Jim and I cried out. 

They started to their feet in a moment, 
and Jack and the rest of the men jumped 
up on hearing our voices. The mate 
seemed satisfied that what we said was 
true. 

“ Then, lads,” he said, “ we will launch 
the boat at once; we must at all events 
avoid a fight, and we can’t tell how they’ll 
behave if we remain.” 

Jack was about the most eager to get the 
boat in the water, and Horner looked not 
a little frightened. We soon had her 
afloat, and then as quickly as we could, 
running backwards and forwards, put the 
cargo on board. 

The doctor and mate were still on shore, 
seeing that nothing had been left behind, 
when loud shrieks reached our ears, and a 
score or more of tattooed savages, flourish¬ 
ing their war clubs, burst out of the grove 
and rushed towards us. 

“ Quick, doctor,” cried the mate. “ Get 
on board, and I’ll follow you.” 

He stood, as he spoke, with his musket 
in his hand pointed towards the savages, 
and then slowly retreated, while Dr. Cockle 
sprang on board. We had our oars ready* 
to shove off as soon as the mate was safe. 

“Come on, Mr. Griffiths, come on,” 
cried several others. 

The savages were scarcely a dozen yards 
from us as the mate threw himself over the 
bows, and we quickly shoved the boat into 
deep water, while the savages stood yell¬ 
ing and heaving stones at us from the 
beach. 

Just, however, as we got the boat’s head 
to sea we saw, coming round a point to 
the eastward, four or five large canoes. It 
seemed impossible that we could escape 
them. 

(To be continued 
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has the satisfaction of knowing that should he 
elect to prolong his stay in any place, no horse 
is eating its head off in the stable, while his 
bicycle is ready, with the expenditure of a little 
| oil, to convey him wherever his fancy or his 
convenience may direct. 


V.—TOURING. 

Louring may 
fairly lay 
claim to be 
called the backbone of bicycling ; for whilst 
bicycle-racing undoubtedly brings the sport 
more prominently before the public, bicyclists 
who race are happily most de¬ 
cidedly in the minority com¬ 
pared with the great army of 


Tours on bicycles may be described under two 
headings—firstly, those which do not extend 
over two days ; and secondly, those more pro¬ 
longed trips occupying a week or more, accord¬ 
ing to the time at the rider’s disposal. 


more 


riders 
who have 
explored 
on their 
m achines 
all parts 
of Eng¬ 
land, and 
nearly 
every practicable 
road abroad. 

Touring on a 
bicycle is without 
doubt the most 
independent 
means of locomo¬ 
tion extant; there 
are no time-tables 
to consult, no 
Bradshaws to be 
puzzled over, no 
personally con¬ 
ducted parties; 
the bicyclist is 
emphatically his 
own master, and 


The first division embraces 
particularly those tours called Satur¬ 
day to Monday runs. Some of 
the most enjoyable journeys in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis can 
easily be accomplished between mid-day on 
Saturday and early on Monday ; with a quiet, 
restful Sunday, and service at some pretty 
country church. 

Makers of appliances for touring purposes 
fully discriminate between the above-mentioned 
tours in the matter of luggage, supplying what 
they call long and short-journey bags. 

The question of luggage is a most important 
one in connection with touring on a bicycle. 


are three methods of securing luggage to a bi¬ 
cycle ; the first is to carry it behind the saddle ; 
the second in front of the handles ; and the 
third—strange as it may sound—inside the 
spokes of the front wheel. 

Mr. Stassen, of the Euston Road, is the in¬ 
ventor of the last-named method, and has taken 
out a patent for a bag which fits round the hub 
of the driving-wheel. Though ingenious, this* 
method cannot, to our thinking, be commend¬ 
ed. In the first place the 
bag has to be packed when 
it is inside the wheel, 
and it is very often most 
inconvenient to have tc* 
do one’s packing and un¬ 
packing in the stable 
yard, while the appearance 
of the bag when packed 
inside the wheel is not 
good. 

Luggage when carried 
in front of the handles is 
placed in a small valise, 
which is strapped on to a 
small metal framework 
attached to the steering- 
bar. This method also 
has its drawbacks. In 
the first place the ap¬ 
pearance is not elegant, 
and unless balanced by a 
bag behind the saddle, 
renders the machine top- 
heavy. 

The best way of all to carry luggage, accord¬ 
ing to cur experience, which has been pretty 
extensive in such matters, is behind the saddle,, 
and for this purpose the best bag is that known 


When the duration of the tour is extended 
beyond a w’eek it becomes necessary to consider 
how' best to carry, as the Romans wisely termed 
it, one’s “ impedimenta.” 

All luggage is best carried on the bicycle 
itself. Some riders adopt the expedient of 
carrying an ordinary tourist’s knapsack strapped 
on their back, but this is very unsightly, and is 
decidedly the most inconvenient method. There 


BICYCLES 
AND BI¬ 
CYCLING. 


Scenes on the Road—Daytime and Sunshine. 
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to bicyclists as tlie 
M. I. P., or multum 
in parvo. It is not 
generally known that the bicycling world is 
indebted for this invention to Mr. Rucker, late 
captain of the London Bicycle Club. It is in 
shape an oblong bag about fourteen inches 
long, seven wide, and four deep. It is attached 
to the saddle by two swivels, and is prevented 
from slipping by a clip which fits over the 
spring, and is not at all in the way of mounting 
and dismounting, even when filled to its utmost 
capacity. When supplemented by a small bag 
in front of the handles, enough luggage can by 
this means be carried to last the rider from a 
fortnight to three weeks. 

Some bicyclists send on their luggage by train 
to the destination they propose arriving at; 
but by this means they are as much bound .to 
reach the place as the train itself, thus depriv¬ 
ing bicycling of its greatest pleasure, the power 
to stop where one likes. 

It is impossible to procure too good a bicycle 
for touring purposes. A machine which is in¬ 
tended to convey the rider over many scores of 
miles of varying roadway at a high rate of 
speed, must be constructed in the very best 
manner to secure that degree of comfort and 
safety which is so eminently desirable onabicycle 


tour. In old accounts of bicycle journeys it 
is most common to read of tyres coining off, 
spokes coming out, backbones breaking, and 
other similar dis¬ 
agreeable break¬ 
downs. Modern 
makers are fairly 
entitled to say, 
iY oils civo ns 
change tout cclct. 

And, accidents 
excepted, all such 
inpleasant inci¬ 
dents as those in¬ 
dicated are now 
unfrequent. In 
our experience we 
have always found 
it wisest in the 
long run to stop 
at the best hotels, 
the charges being rarely higher than those made 
in second-rate inns, while the accommodation is 
of course much superior, the highest charge 
the writer ever paid for a night’s lodging being 
at a -wretched little inn on the banks of the 
Thames, where the bill was at the rate of about 
thirty per cent, more than the charge for the 


tourists. This arrangement 
has been brought about by 
means of an association called 
“The Bicycle Touring Club.” 
Lists of these hotels can be 
obtained from the secretary of 
the club. The 
exp enditure 
necessary to join 
this club being 
veiy small, it 
it is worthy the 
attention of in¬ 
tending tour¬ 
ists, as in near¬ 
ly every town 
there are “ con¬ 
suls ” of the 
club, as they are 
called, who are 
always ready 
and willing to 
afford bicyclists 
every information in their power 
respecting the roads, hotels, etc., 
in their immediate neighbourhood. 


It is well to make a tour, the dura¬ 
tion of which is not intended to extend over 
two days, “circular.” A greater variety 
of country can thus be covered. It is, per¬ 
haps, an open question among bicyclists 
as to the amount of ground that can be 
got over with comfort on a bicycle during a 
day’s ride. If the rider desire to stop, for the 
inspection of any places of interest during the 
day’s ride, we should consider forty to fifty 
miles a very fair day’s run. There are many 
riders who would consider that looking at old 
monuments was a great bore, and that the great 
enjoyment of bicycle touring is to get over the 
longest distance in the shortest time. Some 
very wonderful rides of this nature have been 
accomplished. The season before last a friend 
of the writer’s rode from London to Bath and 
back, a distance of 220 miles, in the twenty-four 
hours. This was, of course, an exceptional feat 


same accommodation on the preceding night at 
one of the best country hotels in England. 

Bicycle touring, whilst perhaps the cheapest 
method of seeing the country, cannot, of course, 
be done for nothing. Ten shillings a day will 
generally be found ample to defray one’s ex¬ 
penses, providing one is not troubled with too 
expensive a thirst. Referring to this topic, it 
is well to observe that the less one drinks the 
better. The best and cheapest thirst-quencher 
is lime-juice mixed with a little water. There 
are in most towns in England at the present 
time, hotels which specially cater for bicycle 


Scenes on the Road—Evening and Storm. 
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of endurance ; but supposing a rider to be in 
good health and training, he should think 
nothing of covering a hundred miles in the day. 

In our next article we shall give some hints 
as to the best short rides in the immediate 
neighbourhood of London, and also afford some 
description of the principal roads leading out of 
London. 



KNOTS AND CORDAGE. 

PART III. 

A 44 HITCH ” 
is a turn 
over the 
“standing 
part,” and may 
be double or 
treble, or 
twisted once or 
twice. It can¬ 
not be pulled 
loose, as the 
strain makes 
the cord under- 
neath hold 
firmer. Indeed, 
the meaning of 
“ to hitch ” is to “make fast.” A hitch has, 
the advantage of being easily and quickly' 
fastened to, or disengaged from, any object. 

For a Blackwall hitch , form a bight, or 
“ kink ” (a twist), by pulling the running part 
across and under the standing part. This is 
placed over the hook from below, the inside of 
the bight resting against the back, and the rope 
crossing on the bend of the hook, the standing 
part being on top (Fig. 1). A rope fastened to a 



Fig. I.—Blackwall Hitch; 

bucket is readily attached and detached to and 
from the hook of a tackle-block by this hitch. 
It is used instead of a 44 cat’s-paw ” where the 
end of the lanyard is not long enough to form 
a paw. 

A Timber Hitch is a slip-knot with a double 
hitch (Fig. 2), and is made by passing the run¬ 
ning part under and round the standing part, 
and then putting the rope two or three times 
round itself. When the standing part is 
tightened the rope will not slip. We have 
already, in our first paper on knots, explained 
the meaning of ‘ 4 standing’’and “running” parts. 
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A Cat's-paw is generally 
used in ends of lanyards to 
hook tackles in setting up 
rigging for the same purposes 
as a Blackwall hitch, and it 
will be easily seen in Fig. 3 



Fig 3.—A Cat’s-paw. 
how it is made. Fig. 4 also 
conveys an idea -without any 
description of how to attach 
a weight to a rope. Do this, 
hut not by putting the end 
through the bight; and Fig. 
5 shows another way by 
using a small line. Fig. 6 
shows a 4 4 sheep-shank” 


SOME POPULAR PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 



1.— 44 A friend in need is a friend indeed.” 



2.— 44 Look before you leap.” 



Fig. 4.—Attachment for Weight. 


before being drawn taut. By this means a rope 
may be shortened readily, and you wall see how 



"Fig. 5.—Weight held by Small Line. 


useful the half-hitch is. There are many ways 
of reducing the lengths of rope without cutting 
them which we have yet to explain. This is a 



Fig 6.—A “Sheep-shank.” 
capital way to shorten a swing without troub¬ 
ling to undo it. 


SOME OF OUR FELLOWS: 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By TnE Rev. T. S. Millington, 

Author of “ Under a Cloud,” “Boy and Man," etc. 

CHAPTER XXIV.—A WIND UP. 

telegram was sent 
without delay to 
Dr. Hartshorne at 
Witherby- on - Sea, 
but the good doctor 
was from home, as 
has been already 
told. He had been, 
across the Channel 
to look up some of 
Pierre’s relations 
and friends, of whom, 
he had at last ob¬ 
tained information 
through his adver¬ 
tisements. It hap¬ 
pened that he had 
just returned, and 
had written to Mrs. 
Jull to say she might expect him next day, 
and she sent the telegram up to him at 
once, to the Charing Cross Hotel in Lon¬ 
don, where he was staying. Of course he- 
went at once to Pougher’s house, and 
Pierre was not a little surprised and de¬ 
lighted to see him so soon. 

Another telegram was sent to Nether 
Cray, but it was delayed in some -way or. 
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other, and when it arrived, the post¬ 
mistress at Buckhill thought it was not 
worth while sending a special messenger 
with it, so it went out with the letters next 
morning. 

It was not of much consequence, as it 
happened; only we should have gone to 
bed more comfortably and had a better 
night, some of us fellows, if we could have 
known that Pierre was all right. 

Lightfoot went up to London. next 
morning aud returned at night, but it was 
not till some days later that we knew all 
that had passed. 

As soon as Dr. Hartshorno saw Pierre, 
he said he must be kept very quiet. Doc¬ 
tors always say that about boys, I think, 
but it is not so easily done. Pierre was 
restless; and though he complained very 
much of his head, he did not want to lie 
still. He kept talking of all sorts of things 
and people, and asking all sorts of ques¬ 
tions. They did what they could to quiet 
him. The worst of it was he couldn’t 
sleep, and when he did, he kept starting 
up and muttering. They thought some¬ 
times his mind was wandering,^ and Dr. 
Hartshorne said again and again that it 
was a very interesting case ; but I believe 
they came to the conclusion at last that he 
was only repeating things that Michael 
Poster had told him, and which he had 
begun to remember for himself, about the 
voyage of the Condor and the wreck, and 
the adventures in the boat, mixed up with 
the flagstaff and the five-pound note. 

They were puzzled, too, at his asking 
them repeatedly, and in the most earnest 
manner, whether they believed him; and 
when they answered, “Yes, of course, of 
course,” even that did not satisfy him. 

“ Everybody believes of course” he said; 
“that is not really believing. It is all 
true every word of it.” 

“ Yes, yes, of course it is; we know it,” 
they replied. 

“You will know it some day, I hope,” 
he answered. 

The next morning’s post brought 
Pougher’s letter, and you may imagine 
how pleased Johnny was then to hear that 
everything had been found out about the 
flagstaff. He revived in the most extra¬ 
ordinary manner, as Dr. Hartshorne said, 
from that moment; only they were obliged 
to give him a sedative—chloroform or 
laughing gas, or something of that sort, I 
suppose, to keep him quiet. It was not 
only that Mr. and Mrs. Pougher and Dr. 
Hartshorne would now be convinced, in¬ 
stead of believing him “of course;” but 
Mr. Lightfoot, and every one at Nether 
Cray, would know that he had spoken the 
truth. Above all, Pougher, his school¬ 
fellow, would do him justice, and they 
would be as good friends as ever—or better 
friends, if possible. 

I wish he could have seen how Pougher 
flew at old Watts’s throat that night when 
he told us in the Common room that it was 
he who had cut the ropes ! And I wish he 
could have heard how Pougher reproached 
himself, and how he actually cried with 
vexation to think he had been so unjust 
and unkind to young Pierre, and how 
anxious bo was to go up to London at once 
and find him out and tell him how he felt. 
But Johnny could take all that for granted 
now. It “went without saying,” as he 
would have expressed it, and he did not 
want Pougher tc be sorry about it, but 
only for them both to be friends again and 
happy together. 

Of course, Mr. and Mrs. Poiigher were 
very much annoyed at what their own son 


had said in his letter about coffin-ships, 
and wishing that those who sent such 
vessels to sea could be made to sail in them 
themselves. But how could Pougher know 
that the Condor belonged to his father ? 
Besides, after all, it was not, perhaps, 
such a bad ship as the sailors represented. 

It was natural they should complain of 
her, and be very angry with her owners. 

If she were really bad, it would not be 
right, of course, to throw all the blame 
upon the agents; people who have ships 
and employ sailors ought to look after 
them. Still, I should like to make all the 
excuses for Pougher and Co. that I can, 
and I don’t believe Mr. Pougher would 
have sent any one to sea in a vessel that 
was not safe if he had known it. Of one 
thing I am quite sure, and that is that he 
will be more careful in future, and will see 
that the agents he employs are never guilty 
of such a thing again. So some good will 
come of it in that way. 

By the time that Pougher’s letter had 
been read and talked over, and everything 
in it explained, and Johnny had had his 
chloroform, or whatever it was, and had 
been “ kept quiet,” Mr. Lightfoot arrived, 
and they all had luncheon together. Light¬ 
foot wished the two tall footmen anywhere 
else than in that room, close to his chair, 
for he wanted to talk about Pierre, and he 
had to go back to Nether Cray the same 
evening. But the ceremony had to be 
gone through, and they were much longer 
about their luncheon than we are at our 
dinner. 

The footmen were dismissed at last, how¬ 
ever, and then Dr. Hartshorne and Mr. 
Lightfoot consulted together what was to 
be done with Johnny. 

“ He is not fit to go back to school just 
yet,” said the doctor; “he ought to be 
kept quiet and free from excitement. I 
could take him back with me to Witherby, 
and he would be quiet enough there ; but 
it would be dull for him —very dull. He 
wants a cheerful home, with young people 
about him; but not too many of them. 
Besides, I have no one to attend to him and 
take care of him except my housekeeper, 
and she is not a sympathising sort of per¬ 
son, and dislikes foreigners. She is going 
to leave me soon, and would not, I fear, be 
as kind and gentle with him as I could 
wish while she remains.” 

The end of it was that they left him at 
Pougher’s house for a few days, and 
Pougher was allowed to go home, just as 
he had proposed, to keep him company. It 
must have been very jolly for. them both ; 
and after that my mother invited Johnny 
to go to Oldingham. That was exactly 
what he wished for, and what Dr.. Harts¬ 
horne wanted also. I rather think the 
doctor threw out a hint to that effect, 
which my mother was ready enough to act 
upon. 

It was arranged at the same time that 
Mike Poster and his mother should go for 
change of air to the Sailors’ Home at 
Witherby. Dr. Hartshorne had been to see 
Mike, and had pronounced him another 
“ interesting case; ” he did not think him 
too far gone to recover, and hoped, by 
God’s blessing, to be of service to the poor 
man and to bring him round. 

After all this was settled and done, the 
good doctor used to spend a great deal of 
his time in driving over to Oldingham, to 
see Pierre and prescribe for him, and all 
my brothers and sisters grew very fond of 
him. He sent a lot of medicine, but after 
the first two or three days my mother left 
off giving it to Johnny, and by-and-by the 


doctor said he really thought it might be 
gradually discontinued: the quiet, cheer¬ 
ful home, and the kindness and gentleness 
with which he was treated, had done more 
for him, he said, than all the medicine in 
the pharmacopoeia could ever have accom¬ 
plished. A mother’s care and affection 
were what he wanted most, and he had 
them to perfection at Oldingham. 

Johnny was indeed as happy as the day 
was long at that dear old place of ours. 
He couldn’t have helped it if he had been 
ever so dull or melancholy by nature. But 
he was not dull at all, he was as ready to 
enjoy himself as any other fellow, and they 
were all surprised to find out how lively he 
was, and how much he added to their 
pleasure and amusement. 

He made frequent visits to Witherby to 
talk to Mike Poster and old Drift, and 
they came over once to spend a day at 
Oldingham. I only wish I could have been 
there with them. Pierre and Mike had 
long talks about the West Indies, and the 
voyage in the Condor, and all sorts of 
things which Johnny had forgotten, and 
he used to repeat them to my mother , and 
she was always so pleased to listen to him, 
and took such a friendly interest in every¬ 
thing he told her, that he gradually got 
to recover his memory altogether. He 
has begun to grow quite fat and round-— 
not like a Frenchman at all. His nose is 
not nearly so long as it was, and his eyes 
don’t look so large and strange and staling. 
He is to come back to Nether Cray after 
next holidays, and Dr. Hartshorne thinks 
he will be as sharp as any one. He may, 
perhaps, even make a pretty good cricketer 
with practice, though that is hardly to be 
expected. The doctor says if he could 
have gone to Oldingham at first, or if he 
had had a comfortable, cheerful home of 
his own to offer him, instead of placing 
him at school when he was hardly fit for 
it, he would have got well much sooner. 
What he wanted was gentleness and quiet¬ 
ness and kindness, which, of course, he 
could not always have in a school of a 
hundred boys, quietness especially. But 
he was pretty sure of finding it at Olding¬ 
ham. Everybody enjoys being there, and 
so they ought. 

Poor old Drift! I shall never forget 
how he looked when I went over to tell 
him about the Condor. He was very much 
taken aback at first, but recovered himself 
in a minute or two, and said, with an air 
of great 3 agacity, 

“ Condor ! Condor! I knew I was not 
far wrong—I said it was either a fish or a 
bird; and so it is.” 

Then he took down the log, and opened 
it at the place where ne had made his 
entry, and where he hao.. ffTcd up the 
blanks in pencil. 

“Here it is,” lie said: “ ‘Ship Puffin, 
Captain Puffin, owners Puffin and Co.* 
‘Ship Condor,’ it ought to be; you see, 
Mr. Jackinson, it has two syllables of three 
letters each; there’s not much difference, 
is there ? ” 

“ Not much difference between a condor 
and a puffin ! ” I said. 

“No ; not in the writing. Then he wrote 
the names down in ink—‘ Ship Condor, 
Captain Bligh, owners Pougher and Co.’ 
That’s where it was. you see,” he said— 
that’s what I was thinking of; Pougher 
—Pougher—it’s just like Puffin, ain’t it? I 
was not far wrong, after all.” 

“Well, Mr. Drift,” I said, “all your 
vacancies are filled up now.” 

“Yes,” be answered, “all except one, 
and that will bo filled before long.” 
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“ You don’t mean it, Drift ? ” 

“Yes I do, sir. The appointment is 
made. It will come off next week. The 
splicing was told out last Sunday for the 
third time ; and in a few days the Sailors’ 
Home will have a valuable matron—Mrs. 
Janet Drift.” 

“ I wish you joy, Drift.” 

“ Same to you, sir, when your time 
comes,” he answered; “ but that won’t be 
just yet.” 

I should think not, indeed; but I sup¬ 
pose he hardly knew what to say, and 
thought he must say something. I shook 
hands with him, but I couldn’t help feeling 


mother I don’t know how much a week for 
pocket-money, and to live on. I hope 
Janet and Mr. Drift will get on very well 
together after all. 

Talking about vacancies, Lightfoot has 
had to make so many lately, as the Gossoon 
would say, that the house is as full as it 
can cram. The Gossoon talked of getting 
a pole and thrusting it out’ of window for 
the new fellows to roost on. But Light- 
foot is now building a new wing to the 
house, which is to hold fifty beds. It is 
to be finished as quickly as possible, and 
the vacancies will be full directly and more 
wanted. We shall have something like a 


That was what the doctor wanted, but 
he thought it right to tell Pierre all about 
his people, and to give him his choice 
about going to them. He did not wish to 
part with him, he said, and if he could be 
satisfied to remain in England, and to 
make the house at Witherby his home, he 
should be very glad. It was a dull, lonely 
home for a boy of his age, but if he could 
be happy there in the holidays, and go to 
school at Nether Cray— However, he 
must choose for himself. 

Johnny threw his arms round the old 
doctor’s neck and kissed him again and 
again, with I don’t know how many rnercds 



rather sorry for him. I never liked Mrs. 
Jull, not because she wanted to put me off 
with milk-and-water, but— 

However, I won’t say any more about 
that. 

I called on her only a few days ago. 
She had been married about a month, and 
it seemed to agree with her. She was 
neatly and plainly dressed, not in silks and 
feathers, but with a white cap and apron; 
and was busy making a pudding with her 
own hands for the inmates of the Sailors’ 
Home. Mike Foster said he liked Mrs. 
Drift very well. She was kind and atteniive; 
and it was greatly owing to her care that he 
felt himself so much better and stronger. 
He hoped to be able to go to s^a again 
soon. Mr. Pougher had offered him a 
good berth whenever he should be ready 
for it; and he was going to allow his 


"Condor! Condor! I knew I was not far wrong. 

^ I cricket-club then, I think; and shall 

1 challenge Parkhurst if we can find out 
where to send the letter. 

; I had almost forgotten to say that when 
Dr. Hartshorne went to France he found 
out all about Johnny’s friends and rela¬ 
tions. At least, he found out that he had 
none ; except an uncle somewhere in Nor- i 
mandy, and an aunt who was married and 
lived at Marseilles. Neither of them had 1 
ever seen Pierre, and consequently they i 
were not particularly attached to him. | 
They were willing for him to go and live 1 
with them, and something of that sort had 
been arranged before he set sail from 
Guadeloupe, but they did not seem very 
anxious to have him. At all events they 
said Dr. Hartshorne could keep him if he 
liked, on condition that he would be a 
father to him and send him to school. 


and other warmer words, and nothing 
more was said on that subject. 

The doctor has a nice, pleasant sort of 
person for his housekeeper now ; but if Mrs. 
Jull had been there still, it would have 
made no difference in Johnny’s choice. 

And now I think it is time to break up. 
I have told all I had to tell, and I had 
better stop. I consider that is always the 
best way. Whether it is a story, or a 
sermon, or anything else, it is no use 
going prosing on ; you had better leave 
off as soon as you have done. I would rather 
it should be said of my story, as it was of 
Paddy’s oyster, “ There was hardly enough 
of it,” than that there was too much. 

So three cheers for everybody in general, 
and three more for Nether Cray, and 
“ Some of Our Fellows ” in particular, and 
—that’s THE END.* 
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“This Jungle Belle introduced herself to us.” 


I 



A NARROW ESCAPE. 

By an Old Soldiek. 

f ll right, Parsons ; I’m 
quite ready for a start; 
but, in the name of 
common sense, why are 
you punishing your 
horse with the weight 
of that canteen full of 
water ? Want it when 
we halt at midnight ? 
Rubbish ! don’t talk 
such nonsense. We’re 
sure to come to a gaum 
(village) or a bowrie (a 
well), where we can get water. That’s right; 
pitch it away. Have a little consideration in 
Juture for your horse’s back. Remember that 
■ 4 . i merciful man is merciful to his beast, and get 
unto your saddle.” 

This last order being as applicable to myself 
■as to Parsons, I set him the example of fulfilling 
dt, and rode off, pondering upon his useless pre¬ 
caution for our midnight comfort and upon my 
■own profound sagacity. 

Subsequent events tended to prove that that 
quality was decidedly more conspicuous in 
Parsons than in his master, for had his wise 
foresight been allowed by me to have way, we 
should not have got into the most awkward 
predicament I was ever placed in. 

It is not necessary to specify the exact date 
of the following circumstances, or to detail the 


antecedents of the dramatis persvtice. Suffice it 
to say that the affair was of post-diluvian occur¬ 
rence, that the scene of action was Hindostan, 
and that the persons most actively engaged were 
Englishmen. 

Is not that enough ? Ho ! Well, I will 
satisfy curiosity a little further by saying that 
the time was since the Indian Mutiny, and that 
the actors in the piece were an officer in her 
Majesty’s service on the one part, and a private 
soldier in ditto on the other. Officer in ques¬ 
tion was but partially recovered from severe and 
dangerous wounds, and at the time of which I 
write was upon a duty journey through the 
jungle, accompanied by the good and true 
Briton who served her Majesty most faithfully 
in the saddle as a soldier, and the officer com¬ 
manding Iris troop still more faithfully and 
devotedly (if possible) as a sick nurse and con¬ 
stant attendant. 

Poor fellow ! he has left us—gathered to his 
fathers, but belt never buckled ever a truer 
or better heart than beat in Private George 
Parsons. Tried hard in liis childhood, tried 
hard in his youth, and tried hard up to the 
time of his death, he never soured or gave way, 
but always endeavoured in his somewhat rough 
and uncultivated manner to make the best of 
things, and strove nobly to bear the cross and 
win the crown which he now wears. 

It was our usual custom to start every evening 
at seven o’clock and ride till midnight, then 
dismount, slacken the girths, and with our 
bridles on our arms we used to sleep, or other¬ 
wise recreate for an hour. 


On the night, however, which preceded the 
above detailed conversation, there had been 
some considerable difficulty in procuring the 
draught of water which invariably formed an 
agreeable preface to our midnight rest. No 
“gauru,”no “ bowrie,” no wet “nullah,” had 
opportunely furnished us with a drop of cold 
water. A gaum indeed in the jungle was non 
est inventus , bournes were empty, and nullahs 
■were diy. So were we, and so we had to con¬ 
tinue, for it would have been nothing short ot 
madness to have imbibed without water the 
tiny ration of grog which we carried in our 
holsters. What a fearful end it must be to die 
of thirst! 

Fatigue is hard to endure, and hunger is 
worse. But both put together are only what 
Artemus Ward calls “small portaters,” com¬ 
pared to the torments of thirst. For the benefit 
of those who travel in tropical climates I may 
here state that nothing so effectually quenches 
thirst as cold tea, and not only quenches it, but 
prevents its recurrence. This, I. dare say, is 
known to a great many, but still there are 
'i others who are yet uninitiated, and who may care 
* to profit by the Indian experience of “An Old 
| Soldier.” To these I would say, that a bottle of 
cold tea, without milk or sugar, is, without ex¬ 
ception, the best safeguard against thirst which 
you can possibly have, and not only in travel¬ 
ling by night, but in all cases of exertion and 
exposure by day. Beer, brandy pawnee, sherry, 
and claret are but stimulants which afford tem¬ 
porary relief, and are followed by a correspond¬ 
ing reaction, lassitude, and depression. 
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Moreover, field sports in India entail a very 
severe call upon the enduring qualities of the 
sportsman, and, if fainting nature be from time to 
time supported by brandy pawnee, or Bass, it is 
very probable that towards evening he of the 
fowling-piece will see a brace get up, when in 
reality there is but one bird on the wing ; and 
it is pretty certain that he will score a miss, 
while his tea-drinking friend obligingly ** wipes 
liis eye.” 

Are you fond of the gun ? Is your devotion 
strong enough to induce you to brave a tropical 
sun ? 

If so, cause one of the native beaters to carry 
a bottle or two of cold tea in a basket, and put 
it to your lips when you feel disposed. It is 
any odds that you will make a good bag, and be 
full of going, when your alcohol-imbibing com¬ 
panion lies down dead beat. 

On the night in question we rode steadily and 
slowly along the apology for a path, which lay 
through the jungle, until a reference to my 
watch proclaimed that it was time to dismount. 
The night was warm—I might say it was hot, 
and thirst began to make ns painfully aware of 
its existence. The sagacity upon which I had 
plumed myself at the beginning of the march now 
assumed infinitesimal proportions, and I was 
forced to admit, mentally, that Parsons had 
shown himself to be “wise in his generation” in 
securing the canteen of water which I had insisted 
uponbeing discarded. In my perplexity, however, 
a ray of hope seemed to illumine the disc of un¬ 
certainty, for a light glimmered in the distance, 
and this I triumphantly pointed out to Parsons, 
accompanied bj’ allusions highly complimentary 
to my own foresight, and severe reflections upon 
his pusillanimous and unnecessary precaution at 
starting. 

We climb once more into the saddle and 
jog along in the direction of “ the lantern 
dimly burning.” I am now quite up in my 
stirrups, so to speak, exultant, when—did my 
ears deceive me ? did I hear a suppressed laugh 
from Parsons’s saddle ? No, surely not ; it must 
have been a hyena, or a frog, or something, but 
not Parsons ; his laughing at any of my opinions 
would be totally subversive of good order and 
military discipline, and I dismiss the idea as 
monstrous and untenable. At the same time I 
resolve to read him a lecture to-morrow morning 
upon the advantage of unswerving faith and im¬ 
plicit obedience to superiors, and to make indi¬ 
rect allusions to his somewhat lukewarm acknow¬ 
ledgment of my profound wisdom and foresight. 
In the meantime we approach the ray of hope 
aforesaid. Hope is said, I believe, to tell a 
flattering tale. Whether it usually does so or 
not, it certainly did upon this occasion. 

The hopes that were raised were very soon to 
be blighted, and, in fact, “ the star of hope rose 
but to set. ” The lantern was carried by a female 
brunette, and shed just sufficient glow’ over her 
features to show us that she might reasonably be 
mistaken for one of the witchos described by 
Shakespeare in the play of “Macbeth.” She 
was of a certain age—or rather, I should say, of 
an zmcertain one—but we could not judge her 
to have seen less than sixty summers. Her 
locks were scanty and white ; her teeth were 
likewise scanty, but not white. Teeth, did I 
say ? I should have said her tooth , for w r e alto¬ 
gether failed to discover more than one ivory. 
That one tooth was a conspicuous feature, pre¬ 
senting the appearance of a ghastly fang set in 
tightly-stretbhed india-rubber ; and altogether, 
the white hair, black face, bloodshot eyes, hollow 
cheeks, and yawning chasm d a mouth, in 
which stood one solitary fang, like a bone land¬ 
mark, did not make up a tout ensemble likely to 
attract the timid. By no means coy, how’e'ver, 
this jungle belle introduced herself to us, and 
informed us that w f e had come upon a “ Brin- 
jari” (gipsy) camp, that all save herself were 
absent—upon some pretext or other—but that 
she W’as very glad to see us, and begged that 
we would make ourselves quite at home. This 
was very flattering, no doubt, but we didn’t 
seem to see it, and I assured her that the sole 
object of our visit, poor, weary, belated travellers 
as we were, was to obtain some water, which I 
would gladly pay for, and in support of my 


assurance I produced a quarter of a rupee as I 
spoke. I further laid before her that we were 
travelling in the execution of the Queen’s be¬ 
hests, and that any favourable mention by us of 
these loyal Brinjaris would certainly redound to 
their credit, and possibly result in material bene¬ 
fit to their tribe. 

No use ; Phyme was inflexible, and turned a 
deaf ear to our entreaties. She rather curtly 
requested us to “ move on,” adding that if we 
were only in search of water—which she greatly 
doubted—we might possibly find it in a well 
which was only a quarter of a mile off, but that 
she had none in camp, and would not give us 
any if she had. 

Slowly and sadly we turned away, and betook 
ourselves to the well she had pointed out. But 
alas ! another shock to our feelings awaited us 
on our arrival, for the well turned out to be a 
dry one ! What was to be done ? our thirst was 
becoming oppressive, and we could see no imme¬ 
diate prospect of its being appeased. Truly, it 
was a gloomy prospect. Nothing can well be 
more disheartening or tantalising to a thirsty 
traveller than a dry well, and we were turning 
away with the reflection that we might as well 
let loett alone, when we were suddenly roused 
by a hail from the camp—the Brinjari camp, 
the camp which was not many minutes ago re¬ 
ported empty. 

The weakly flickering flame of hope once more 
bums bright, as we again turn our horses’ heads 
towards the hitherto inhospitable tents ; we 
w’ere cheered again with thoughts of pitchers 
of water and cooling streams. 

Let me here explain that the Brinjaris are 
a sort of Ishmaelitish tribe, who lead a nomadic, 
w’andoring kind of life. They have no settled 
place of habitation, and are not even house— 
much less land—holders. Their property con¬ 
sists to all outward appearances of horses, cattle, 
tents, and pariah dogs. S:’.cli at least constitute 
the principal of their property, the interest is 
uncertain and fluctuating, though they are a 
romantic and interesting race ; and one thing is 
certain viz., that moral principle among them 
is conspicuous by its absence. 

Is the British gipsy prone to w*ire a hare, to 
annex a stray duck, or to the general appro¬ 
priation of his neighbour’s goods ? Perhaps he 
is. But for villainy, pure and unadulterated, 
commend me to his confrere —the Brinjari of 
Hindostan. Self-preservation—the first law of 
Nature—stands pre-eminent in the Brinjarian 
character, but when it can be effected in accord¬ 
ance with this law, there is no crime, no dark 
deed of violence and atrocity, which these bad 
sons of bad mothers will scruple to perpetrate. 

Are you an English sahib, camping out on a 
shooting expedition ; or are you, like ourselves, 
thirsty and weary travellers in search of water ; 
whoever or whatever you may be, don’t go 
near a Brinjari camp unless you are determined 
to find a place where all are received, and “no 
questions asked.” As the thieves to the Hebrew 
wayfarer between Jerusalem and Jericho, as the 
spider’s web to the heedless fly, or as the butcher’s 
slaughter-house to the fatted calf, so is one of 
these jungle Pandemoniums to the confiding 
but imprudent traveller. All this was well 
known xo Parsons and myself, but then had we 
not seen but a few minutes before that the 
male occupants of the camp were absent, most 
likely on some marauding expedition, and were 
we not impelled by a burning and increasing 
thirst ? 

There are few things so powerful as thirst in 
making people forget fears, duties, and obliga¬ 
tions, and back to the camp we rode with all 
possible speed, dismounting and leading our 
horses through a narrow natural approach, 
flanked on each side by high prickly pears (a 
kind of cactus), and so narrow that we could 
only advance in Indian file. 

But—hullo ! what is this ? Mattel’s have 
assumed an entirely new complexion since our 
previous visit. Yes, and a seriously ugly com¬ 
plexion too. Oh, for just five minutes ! 

Our horses are good, and with five minutes’ 
law we might undertake to put distance enough 
between ourselves and the Brinjaris to baffle 
their felonious intent. 


The previously empty camp was now filled by 
dusky forms to such an extent that it bore the= 
appearance of a veritable Pandemonium. Each 
of the men carried a musket, a cutlass, or a- 
dagger of some kind, numerous torches flitted 
about, and only smoke was wanting to com¬ 
plete the weird aspect. 

Hope, which had hitherto led us on, now com¬ 
pletely deserted us. Its flame had been only 
flickering for some time, and was now finally 
extinguished. 

Never shall I forget the feelings of those few 
moments. Never before, and never since, has it 
been my lot to contemplate in cold blood the- 
near approach of a cruel and, apparent^, a cer¬ 
tain death ; and upon comparing notes with. 
Parsons afterwards, his feelings appeared to have.- 
corresponded with my own. 

Many a time had we been exposed to the 
enemy’s fire together, seen our comrades knocked 
over, and been obliged to act personally, both ou¬ 
tlie' offensive and the defensive ; but the present 
occasion inspired a different sort of feeling from 
what we had ever before experienced. There 
was none of the vivid excitement of the battle¬ 
field here ; none of the stimulus of “give and 
take ” to lend an imaginary charm to the danger, 
and none of .the fascinating lustre which gilds a 
soldier’s death when he ieels that “ dulce et. 
decorum est pro patria mori.” Nothing for it 
now but to meet death like Englishmen, and 
sell our lives as dearly as we could. 

(To be continued.) 



PART II.—THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 


T o those who are bent upon tasting the sweets 
—and sours—of “a life on the ocean 
wave,” and are unable to obtain a nomination 
for the Royal Navy, the mercantile marine offers 
many openings. 

In the first place there is, practically speak¬ 
ing, no limit with regard to age ; secondly, 
there is not one tithe of the expense incurred ; 
and, thirdly, there is a possibility—which there 
is not in the Navy—of a youth, starting with 
absolutely nothing, finishing off in his old age 
with at least a competence. 

The favourite way of entering the merchant 
service is as midshipman ; next to that comes- 
apprentice ; and lastly, ship’s boy or cabin-boy. 

Besides these modes of entry, however, a 
youngster who is sharp and not too proud to 
work may obtain engagements in some of the 
better passenger-carrying firms as under-steward 
or steward’s boy. 

Many old salts who have themselves “come- 
in through the hawse-holes,” as the expression 
goes—that is, commenced their career right, 
forward in the ship—are of opinion that every 
3 r oungster should do the same. But we do not 
agree with this, for it very often exposes the boy 
to unnecessary temptation in the way of hearing 
bad language, etc., which he would be out of if' 
he were messing with the officers aft. 

It is now gradually dawning upon the nautical 
professions that it is not necessary for a man to 
be a blasphemer or of low and vicious character 
in order to bo a good seaman. At one time 
scarcely an order was given at sea -without am 













oath or a word of a more or less blasphemous 
nature being attached. Now, however, there 
are as many gentlemen and Christians in the 
merchant service as in any other profession. 

There is not much difference between a mid¬ 
shipman and an apprentice ; both have to pay 
a certain premium, and the work and treatment 
are nearly identical. The distiuction is in the 
term of service. A midshipman is only bound 
for the voyage, at the conclusion of which, if 
he does not like his profession so well as he 
thought he should, he can quit it. 

An apprentice, however, is generally bound 
for four years, at a premium varying from 
twenty to one hundred and fifty pounds; and 
if he leaves the service before his apprenticeship 
has expired, he, of course, forfeits the whole 
sum. 

Farther on we will give a list of the best firms 
and their charges for midshipmen and appren¬ 
tices. 

There is but little doubt that the best method 
of entering the merchant service is by serving 
for a period aboard one of the numerous train¬ 
ing-ships about our coast. There are ships of 
all kinds and descriptions, and the prices are 
suited to almost every pocket, as the following 
list will show. 

The. Worcester, stationed off Greenhithe in 
the Thames.—Ages for admission from 11 to 16. 
Terms, 45 guineas a year for the younger boys, 
and 50 guineas a year for the elder ones, with 

10 guineas a year extra for uniform, washing, 
books, etc. Secretary, Mr. Wm. Bullivant, 72, 
Mark Lane, London, e.c. 

The Conway , near Liverpool in the Mersey. 
—Ages for admission from 12 to 16. Terms, 
40 guineas a year, and 10 guineas extra for 
uniform, books, etc. Secretary, Capt. E. B. 
Franklin, R.N., the Conway, Rock Ferry, Bir¬ 
kenhead. 

The Clio* intheMenai Straits.—Ages, 11 to 
15. Terms, £20 a year. Hon. Sec., Mr. AY. 
Brown, North gate Street, Chester. 

The Wellesley , Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Ages, 

11 to 15. Terms, £20 a year. Secretary, Mr. 
Pan ton, 38, Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The Formidable, Bristol.—Ages, 11 to 14. 

Terms, £18 a year. Secretary, -Training- 

ship Formidable, Box 231, Post-office, Bristol. 

The Mars, Dundee.—This is a peculiar ship, 
which has been established for unruly boys who 
are beyond their parents’ control. Terms, about 
25s. a month. Secretary, Mr. G. Jack, Mer¬ 
cantile Marine Office, Dundee. 

The gentlemen whose names we have given as 
captain or secretary will forward further informa¬ 
tion upon application accompanied by a stamped 
envelope. 

In addition to the above training-ships there 
are also the AYarspite, the Indefatigable, and the 
Shaftesbury, for orphans and destitute boys, 
and entirely free. The AYarspite, of which wo 
will give an illustration, is an old line-of-battle 
ship, a two-decker, once called the Conqueror, 
which has been fitted up to replace the former 
AYarspite, destroyed by fire a few years ago. 
She lies off Charlton Pier, at the west end of 
Woolwich Dockyard. The Akbar, Arethusa, 
Chichester, Clarence, Cornwall, Exmouth, and 
others, are used as reformatories, to which boys 
are sent with the hope that freedom from 
temptation, good example, and better instruc¬ 
tion may make them honest men. 

The period on board an officers’ training-ship 
varies from eighteen months to two years, during 
which a youth is taught navigation, as well as 
the more practical portion of his future profes¬ 
sion. So that really a sharp youngster, after 
two years in a training-ship, often knows as 
much—barring the experience—as a young man 
who has been four or five years at sea. 

Most firms will relinquish a year’s time when 
an apprentice has been through a training-ship. 
But whether a boy has passed through a train¬ 
ing-ship or has come straight from home, he 
will have pretty nearly the same routine to pass 
through on board his first sea-going ship. 


* This ship is more especially for destitute children 
and orphans, who are sent to her by the governors or 
commit^'' trained free of expense. 
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Ho is called a 4 ‘first voyager,” and has to put 
up with the usual practical jokes, etc. Many a 
fine youth, with the making of a good seaman 
in him, has left the profession in disgust after 
his first voyage in consequence of the treatment 
he has had to put up with on board. 

AYe heard of an instance only the other day. 
Mr. Miggs is a stockbroker, and being possessed 
of a very lucrative little business, he was de¬ 
sirous that his only son Charles should succeed 
liim in it. 

But Charles had the “salt-water fever,” and 
nothing would suit him but going to sea. His 
father begged and almost prayed him to think 
better of it, but without success. Then he took to 
harsher measures, restraint and threats, in conse¬ 
quence of which Charles nearly broke his neck one 
night endeavouring to make his escape from an 
at-ic window by means of his blankets and 
sheets knotted together, which were not long 
enough, however, to reach the ground, and the boy 
would undoubtedly have been severely injured, 
if not killed, had not his father been attracted 
by the mysterious noises outside his wundow, 
and come to the rescue with a ladder just in 
time to help the nearly exhausted youth. 

This decided the old gentleman, and Mr. 
Miggs determined that Charles should go to sea, 
but "he resolved that one voyage should be 
enough for him. 

With this end in view he went over the list 
of nautical men he knew, and finally dropped a 
note to Mr. Elkins, asking him to visit him if 
ho wero in London. 

Elkins chanced to be at home ; his ship 
was loading in the AYest India Docks, and he 
called at his friend’s office. Matters were ap¬ 
parently soon arranged. 

Charles started on board the Punjaub, bound 
for Madras, full of hope and expectation, deter¬ 
mined to do his duty and to like his profession ; 
but he had not been a week on board before he 
began to think that there were pleasanter things 
in the wmrld than going to sea. If there was 
anything unpleasant to be done young Miggs 
was picked out for the duty. 

The upper masts were new, and the yards did 
not work freely up and down, so Charley was 
sent aloft with a can of slush to grease them. 
The Punjaub was rolling pretty well at the time, 
and Miggs felt rather qualmish. Neverthe¬ 
less, he took the slush and attempted to obey 
the order. But before he had reached the top¬ 
mast-head, owing to the increased rolling up 
aloft, poor Charlie had succumbed to sea-sick¬ 
ness. 

Ho dropped the can of slush, spoilt his new 
suit of uniform, apd lost his cap overboard ; and 
when, after many narrow escapes of falling him¬ 
self, he again reached the deck, he was called 
everything but a young gentleman for not 
having obeyed the captain’s orders. 

And so matters continued during the whole 
voyage, until, when they returned to London, 
young Miggs returned to his father’s house a 
sadder and a wiser youth, and is now occupy¬ 
ing a desk in the office, very much to the old 
gentleman’s satisfaction. 

Midshipmen and apprentices are divided into 
watches, and are employed upon any light work 
on board, such as cleaning, carrying messages, 
and making themselves generally useful. 

In a good ship they are taught steering, how 
to take an observation with the sextant, and 
how to work it out afterwards. In many vessels 
the youngsters have the entire charge of the 
mizonmast—to keep it clean, and to set, reef, 
and furl all the sails set upon it. 

In harbour the youngsters are employed in 
rowing in the captain’s gig and in the usual 
light duties aboard. They are supposed to 
assist in every way they can, and to do what they 
are told. 

The food that is served out to them is, as a 
general rule, superior to that in the Royal Navy. 


The biscuits are of a better quality, and in many 
ships the soft bread is now given. There are 
also more vegetables, and a larger supply of 
tinned meat instead of the salt junk. In addi¬ 
tion, however, to this, a midshipman has to 
subscribe about ten pounds a voyage to his mess, 
of which the third mate is generally the mana¬ 
ger and caterer, and this provides many little 
luxuries acceptable at sea. 

After an apprentice has served his time, and. 
when a midshipman has been about three years, 
at sea, he is generally raised to the rank of third 
mate. This requires no examination, as the officer 
is a junior, and incurs very little responsibility. 
The pay of a third mate is from £3 to £3 10s. a 
month. Then, as soon as he thinks he can pass 
the examination, he is allowed to qualify for 
second mate. This is, as it should be, a rather 
severe test of a man’s capability for managing a. 
ship, and many a boy fresh from the training- 
ship could answer some of the theoretical ques¬ 
tions better than one who has been knocking 
about four or five years at sea. But this examil 
nation for second mate is the great advan¬ 
tage of the merchant service. Any one who has 
served the requisite time at sea (four years), and 
is seventeen years of age, can enter for it, and, 
if qualified, will obtain his certificate. 

Thus it does not matter if a youth has entered 
the service as a ship’s boy; if he has worked and 
made himself master of the requisite knowledge, 
he can pass for second mate, and, in the course 
of time, there is nothing to prevent him being 
master of a vessel. 

The following is a list of qualifications for 
officers and their respective pays :— 

Second mate—four years at sea, and seventeen 
years of age. Must write a legible hand, be 
able to take an observation with a sextant, work 
a meridian altitude, and other easy problems ; 
understand the use of logarithms, and the first 
four rules of arithmetic. He must understand 
the rigging and unrigging of ships, stowing of 
holds, etc., rule of the road, lights, etc. The 
pay is from £6 to £7 a month. 

For first mate a young man must be nineteen, 
and have served five years at sea, one year as 
second mate. A more extensive knowledge, 
both of seamanship and navigation, is required 
from him. Rating chronometers, observing 
azimuths, etc., in navigation, and. managing a. 
vessel in stormy weather in seamanship, shifting 
cargo, spars, and masts, and securing and mak¬ 
ing fast in case of accidents to any portion of the 
spars or rigging. A first mate receives about 
£9 a month. 

A master must be tw T enty-ono years of age, 
and have beon six years at sea, one year as 
second and one year as first mate. In addition 
to a more extended examination in seamanship, 
the candidate is questioned regarding invoices, 
charters, bills of lading, etc., and also the 
pilotage of the Channel. Many masters now go- 
in for the certificate of extra master in order to 
show that they have a superior knowledge of 
their profession. This examination consists, in 
addition to the other subjects, of the following : 
Longitude by lunar observation ; double alti¬ 
tudes ; observation of Polar Star, and the 
use of the artificial horizon. He must be ablo 
to heave a ship down, get lower masts in or out, 
and answer any questions as to how he would act 
on an emergency. 

Masters in the merchant service receive all 
kinds of pay, varying from about £300 a year 
up to nearly £1,000. Of course, a man in 
the merchant service has an excellent chance of 
saving money if he is sober, steady, and indus¬ 
trious. 

Thus, after serving a few years as second and' 
first mate, a man would be able to purchase a. 
share in a vessel, or else do a little trading on. 
his own account, and so lay the foundation for 
a fortune in the future. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 
By Jules Verne. 

PART II. 

CHAPTER VI.—A DIVING-DELL. 



“ They set to work to ascertain what progress the water was making.” 


finding tliat the clay embankment was still 
perfectly dry; the orifice was quite unob¬ 
structed, allowing Dot only a free passage 
to the air, but admitting the glare of the 
occasional flashes of lightning, which the 
descending volumes of water did not seem 
to stay. 

Having thus far satisfied himself that all 
was well, and that there was no immediate 
danger, Dick thought that he might now 
resign himself to sleep as well as the rest; 
he took the precaution, however, of stretch¬ 
ing himself upon the embankment within 
easy reach of the opening, and, with his 
head supported against the wall, after a 
while dozed off. 

How long his light slumber had lasted 
he could not say, when he was aroused by 
a sensation of cold. He started up, and to 
his horror discovered that the water had 
entered the ant-hill and was rising rapidly; 
it could not be long, he saw, before it 
reached the cells which were occupied by 
Hercules and Tom. He woke them at 
once, and told them what he had observed. 
The lantern was soon lighted, and they set 
to work to ascertain what progress the 
water was making. It rose for about five 
feet, when it was found to remain station¬ 
ary. 

“ What is the matter, Dick ? ” inquired 
Mrs. Weldon, disturbed by the movements 
of the men. 

“ Nothing very alarming,” answered 
Dick, promptly; “only some water has 
found its way into the lower part of the 
place ; it will not reach your upper cells; 
probably some river has overflowed its 
boundaries.” 

“The very river, perhaps,” suggested 
Hercules, assuringly, “that is to carry us 
to the coast.” 


r is sudden revelation that Mrs. Weldon 
was acquainted with the true state of 
things left Dick speechless. Even had he 
been capable of replying, she gave him no 
opportunity, but immediately retired to 
the side of her son. The various incidents 
of the march had all gradually enlightened 
her, and perhaps the exclamation of Cousin 
Benedict on the preceding evening had 
•crowned them all; anyhow the brave lady 
now knew the worst. Dick felt, however, 
that she did not despair; neither would 
he. 

He lay and longed for the dawn, when 
Ihe hoped to explore the situation better, 
.•and perchance to find the watercourses, 
which he was convinced could not be far 
distant. Moreover, he was extremely 
.anxious to be out of the reach of the 
natives whom, it was only too likely, 
Negoro and Harris might be putting on 
their track. 

But as yet no glimmer of daylight pene¬ 
trated the aperture of the cone, whilst the 
heavy rumblings, deadened as they were 
by the thickness of the walls, made it 
•certain that the storm was still raging 
with undiminished fury. Attentively Dick 
listened, and he could distinctly hear the 
Tain beating around the base of the ant¬ 
hill; the heavy drops splashed again as 
they fell, in a way altogether different 
-from what they would upon solid ground, 
so that he felt sure that the adjacont land 
was by this time completely flooded. He 
was getting very drowsy, when it suddenly 
occurred to him that it was not unlikely 
the aperture was getting blocked up with 
damp clay ; in that case he knew that the 
breath of the inmates would quickly vitiate 
the internal atmosphere. He crept along 
the ground and had the satisfaction of 



“All fired simultaneously at the nearest boat. 


















































Mrs. Weldon made no reply. 

Cousin Benedict was still sleeping as 
soundly as if he were himself a white ant ; 
the negroes were peering down on to the 
sheet of water which reflected back the 
rays of the lantern, ready to carry out any 
orders given by Dick, who was quietly 
gauging the inundation, and removing the 
provisions and firearms out of its reach. 

“ Did the water get in at the opening:, 
Mr. Dick P ” asked Tom. 

“.Yes, Tom; and consequently we are 
coming to the end of our stock of fresh 
air,” was Dick’s reply. 

“ But why should we not make another 
opening above the water level ? ” Tom in¬ 
quired. 

“A thing to be thought about,” said 
Dick; “ but we have to remember that if 
we have five feet of water here inside 
there is probably a depth of six or seven 
outside. In rising here the flood has com¬ 
pressed the air and made it an obstacle to 
further progress, but if we allow the air to 
escape, we may perhaps only be letting the 
water rise too high for our safety. We are 
just as if we were in a diving-bell.” 

“ Then what is to be done P ” asked the 
old negro. 

“No doubt,” replied Dick, “we must 
proceed very cautiously ; an inconsiderate 
step will jeopardise our lives.” 

Dick Sands was quite correct in com¬ 
paring the cone to an immersed diving- 
bell. In that mechanical contrivance, 
however, the air can always be renewed 
by means of pumps, so that it can be occu¬ 
pied without inconvenience beyond what is 
entailed by a somewhat confined atmo¬ 
sphere; but here the interior space had 
already been reduced by a third part 
through the encroachment of the water, 
and there was no method of communi¬ 
cating with the outer air except by open¬ 
ing a new aperture, an operation in which 
there was manifest danger. 

Dick did not entertain the slightest 
apprehension that the ant-hill would be 
carried away bodily by the inundation; 
he knew that it would adhere to its base 
as firmly as a beaver-hut. What he really 
dreaded was that the storm would last so 
long that the flood would rise high above 
the plain, perhaps submergingthe ant-hill 
entirely, so that ultimately all air would 
be expelled by the persistent pressure. 

The more he pondered the more he felt 
himself driven to the conviction that the 
inundation would be wide and deep. It 
could not be, he felt sure, entirely owing 
to the downpour from the clouds that the 
rapid flood was rising; there must have 
been the sudden overflowing of some stream 
to cause such a deluge over the low-lying 
plain. It could not be proved that the 
ant-hill was not already under water, so 
that escape might be no longer possible, 
even from its highest point. 

With all Dick's courage, it was yet 
evident that he was very uneasy; he did 
not know what to do, and asked himself 
again and again whether patient waiting 
or decisive action would be his more pru¬ 
dent course. 

It was now about three o’clock in the 
morning. All within the ant-hill were 
silent and motionless, listening to the in¬ 
cessant turmoil which told that the strife 
of the elements had not yet ceased. 

Presently old Tom pointed out that the 
height of the "water was gradually in¬ 
creasing, but only by very slow ascent. 
Dick could only say that if the flood con¬ 
tinued to rise, however slowly, it must 
inevitably drive out the air. 


As if struck by a sudden thought, Bat 
called out, 

“ Let me try and get outside. Perhaps 
I might dive and get through the open- 
ing.” 

“ I think I had better make that experi¬ 
ment myself,” answered Dick. 

“ That you never shall! ” interposed 
Tom, peremptorily ; “ you must let Bat go. 
It may not be possible to get back, and 
your presence is indispensable here. Think, 
sir; think of Mrs. Weldon and Master 
Jack,” he added, in a lower tone. 

‘ ‘ Well, well, ’ ’ Dick assented, “ if it must 
be so, Bat shall go.” 

And turning to Bat, he continued, 


water. There was a general exclamation 
of surprise. 

“ It is blocked up,” gasped Bat, as soon 
as he had recovered breath enough to 
speak. 

“Blocked up ? ” cried Tom. 

“Yes,” Bat affirmed; “I have felt all 
round the wall very carefully with my 
hand, and I am sure there is no hole left; 
I suppose the water has dissolved the 
clay.” 

“If you cannot find a hole,” exclaimed 
Hercules, “I can very soon make one; ” 
and he was just about to plunge his hat¬ 
chet into the side of the ant-hill, when 
Dick prevented him. 


The giant defended himself with the butt end of his gun. 


“Do not try to come back again; we 
will try, if we can, to follow you the same 
way; but if the top of the cone is still 
above water, knock hard on it with your 
hatchet, and we shall take it as a signal 
that we may break our way out. Do you 
understand ? ” 

“ All right! ” he said ; “all right, 
sir! ” 

And after wringing his father’s hand he 
drew a long breath, and plunged into the 
water that filled the lower section of the 
ant-hill. 

It was an exploit that required consider¬ 
able agility ; the diver would have to find 
the orifice, make his way through it, and, 
without loss of a moment, let himself rise 
to the surface outside. Full half a minute 
elapsed, and Dick was making sure that 
the negro had been successful in his effort, 
when his black head emerged from the 


“ Stop, stop ! you must not be in such a 
hurry! ” 

He reflected for a few moments, and went 
on : 

“We must be cautious; an impetuous 
step maybe destruction ; psrhaps the water 
is over the top; if it is allowed to enter, 
then at once is an end of all.” 

“But whatever we do,” urged Tom, 
“must be done at once; there is no time 
to lose.” 

He was right; the water had lisen till it 
was quite six feet deep; none but Mrs. 
Weldon, Jack, Nan, and Cousin Benedict, 
who were lodged in the upper cells, were 
fairly above its surface. 

Dick now came to his determination. 
At about a foot above the water-level, 
that is, about seven feet from the ground, 
he resolved to bore a hole through the 
clay. If he should find himself in commu- 
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nication witli tlie open air, he would have 
ihe proof he desired that the top of the 
cone was still uncovered; if, on the other 
hand, he should ascertain that he had 
pierced the wall below the surface of the 
external water, he would be prepared to 
plug up the hole instantaneously, and re¬ 
peat the experiment higher up. It was 
true that the inundation might have risen 
even fifteen feet above the plain ; in that 
•case the worst had come, and there was 
no alternative but that they must all die 
•of asphyxia. 

Carefully considering the chances of his 
undertaking, Dick calmly and steadily set 
^about his task. The best instrument that 
suggested itself for his purpose was the 
Tamrod of a gun, which, having a sort of 
corkscrew at the end for extracting the 
wadding, would serve as an auger. The 
hole would be very small, but yet large 
enough for the requisite test. Hercules 
showed him all the light he could by hold¬ 
ing up the lantern. There were several 
candles left, so that they were not in fear 
of being altogether in darkness. 

The operation hardly took a minute ; the 
ramrod passed through the clay without 
difficulty; a muffled sound was distin¬ 
guished as of air-bubbles rushing through 
a column of water. As the air escaped, 
the water in the cone rose perceptibly. 
The hole had been pierced too low. A 
handful of clay was immediately forced 
into the orifice, which was thus effectually 
plugged; and Dick turned round quietly, 
and said, 

“We must try again.’’ 

The water had again become stationary, 
but its last rise had diminished the amount 
of breathing-space by more than eight 
inches. The supply of oxygen was begin¬ 
ning to fail, respiration was becoming 
difficult, and the flame of the candle burned 
red and dim. 

About a foot higher than the first hole, 
Dick now set about boring a second. The 
experiment might again prove a failure, 
and the water rise yet higher in the cone; 
but the risk must be run. 

Just as the auger was being inserted, a 
loud exclamation of ( delight was heard 
proceeding from Cousin Benedict’s cell. 
Dick paused, and Hercules turned the 
lantern towards the excited naturalist, who 
seemed beaming with satisfaction. 

“ Yes, yes; I see it all well enough,” he 
cried; “I know now why the termites left 
their home : they were wide-awake ; they 
were more clever than we are; they knew 
that the storm was coming ! ” 

Finding that this was all the worthy 
■entomologist had to communicate, Dick, 
without comment, turned back again to 
his operation. Again the gurglin g noise ! 
again the water’s upward rush ! For the 
second time he had failed to effect an aper¬ 
ture to the outer air ! 

The situation was to the last degree 
alarming. The water had all but reached 
Mrs. Weldon, and she was obliged to take 
her boy into her arms. Every one felt 
nearly stifled. A loud singing was heard 
in the ears, and the lantern showed barely 
any light at all. A few minutes more and 
the air would be incapable of supporting 
life. One chance alone remained. They 
must bore another hole at the very summit of 
the cone. Not that they were unaware of 
the imminent danger of this measure, for 
if the ant-hill were really submerged the 
water from below would immediately expel 
the remaining air, and death must be in¬ 
stantaneous. A few brief words from Dick 
explained the emergency of the crisis. 
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“ Yes, Dick, do it; there is nothing else 
to be done,” said Mrs. Weldon. 

While she was speaking % the light 
flickered out, and they were in total dark¬ 
ness. 

Mounted on the shoulders of Hercules, 
who was crouching in one of the side-cells, 
his head only just above water, Dick pro¬ 
ceeded to force the ramrod into the clay, 
which at the vertex of the ant-hill was 
considerably harder and thicker than else¬ 
where. 

A strange mingling of hope and fear 
thrilled through Dick Sands as he applied 
his hand to make the opening which was 
to admit life and air or the flood of 
death! 

The silence of the general expectation was 
broken by the noise of a sharp hissing. < 
The water rose for eight inches, but all at 
once it ceased to rise; it had found its 
level. No need this time to close the ori¬ 
fice ; the top of the ant-hill was higher than 
the top of the flood, and for the present, at 
least, they could all rejoice that their lives 
were spared. 

A general cheer, led by the stentorian 
voice of Hercules, involuntarily broke from 
the party. Cutlasses were brought into 
action, and the clay crumbled away be¬ 
neath the vigorous assault that was made 
upon it. The welcome air was admitted 
through the new-made aperture, bringing 
with it the first rays of the rising sun. 
The summit of the ant-hill once removed, 
it would be quite easy to clamber to the 
top, whence it was hoped they would soon 
get away to some high ground out of reach 
of the flood. 

Dick was the first to mount the summit, 
but a cry *f dismay burst from his lips. 

A sound only too well known to tra¬ 
vellers in Africa broke upon his ear—that 
sound was the whizzing of arrows. 

Hardly a hundred yards away was a 
large encampment, whilst, in the water, 
close to the ant-hill where he stood, he saw 
some long boats full of natives. From one 
of these had come the volley of arrows 
which had greeted his appearance above 
the opening of the cone. 

To tell his people what had happened 
was the work of a moment. He seized his 
gun, and made Hercules, Bat, and Actseon 
take theirs, and all fired simultaneously at 
the nearest boat. Several of the natives 
were seen to fall, but shouts of defiance 
were raised, and shots were fired in 
return. 

Resistance was manifestly useless. What 
could they do against a hundred natives P 
They were assailed on every hand. In 
accordance with what seemed a precon¬ 
certed plan, they were carried off from the 
ant-hill with brutal violence, in two par¬ 
ties, without the chance of a farewell word 
or sign. 

Dick Sands saw that Mrs. Weldon, Jack, 
and Cousin Benedict were placed on board 
one boat, and were conveyed towards the 
camp, whilst he himself, with the five 
negroes and old Nan, was forced into an¬ 
other, and taken in a different direction. 
Twenty natives formed a body-guard 
around them, and five boats followed in 
their rear. 

Useless though it was, Dick and the 
negroes made one desperate attempt to 
maintain their freedom. They wounded 
several of their antagonists, and would 
doubtless have paid their lives as a penalty 
for their daring, if there had not been spe¬ 
cial orders given that they should be taken 
alive. 

The passage of the flood was soon 


accomplished. The boat had barely 
touched the shore, when Hercules with a 
tremendous bound sprang on to the land. 
Instantly two natives rushed upon him. 
The giant broke their heads with the butt 
end of his gun and made off. Followed 
though he was by a storm of bullets, he 
escaped in safety, and disappeared beneath 
the cover of the woods. 

Dick Sands and the others were guarded 
to the shore, and fettered like slaves. 

(To be continued.) 

HOW I LAID A GHOST. 

ne morning I received a 
message from a friend 
asking me to meet 
him in the even¬ 
ing, his family 
having been re¬ 
cently disturbed 
by certain mys¬ 
terious noises, re¬ 
specting -which he 
wished to ask my 
advice. I waited 
upon him at the 
time appointed, 
when he told me 
he had only been 
in the house about 
a week, having but 
recently purchased 

Nothing strange had been noticed for the 
first night or two, but about the third morning 
his wife w r as aroused early from her sleep by a 
noise as if some one was in pain. Thinking it 
was, perhaps, one of the children ill, he went 
to their room, but they were sound asleep ; 
neither did it proceed from the servants’ apart¬ 
ments. 

On returning, he found his wife greatly terri¬ 
fied at the presence of some one in the room. She 
had not seen anything, but had heard the rustling 
as of a lady’s dress. After waiting for a few 
moments in silence he heard the same noise, 
which sounded to him as if a female had passed 
from the dressing-room, through their own, and 
along the corridor to the stairs. There was 
nothing visible, but the sweeping of the dress 
and the pitiful moaning were distinctly audible. 

I11 vain did he search the house, for he could 
find no explanation of this mysterious phenome¬ 
non, until, at last, very much against his will, he 
was compelled to acknowledge that if the house 
was not exactly haunted, there was something 
he could not make out. This conviction had 
been strengthened the next day by one of the 
servants calling his attention to a large stain on 
one of the floors at the top of the house, 
having the appearance of blood, of which a 
great quantity must have been spilled, as it 
formed a large patch near the centre, and ran 
in several directions towards the side of the 
room. Unlike most cases of ghosts he had heard 
of, the noises continued in the day-time as well as 
night; and so frightened were the domestics at 
the disturbances that it w^as with difficulty they • 
could be induced to remain in the place after he 
had sent his wife and children away. 

We went over the house together and care¬ 
fully inspected the various rooms, particularly 
the one in which the stain appeared and the 
bedroom where most of the noises were heard. 
After we had completed our survey he asked me 
if I could offer any opinion as to the cause of 
the annoyance. 

“Not unless I hear it,” I answered. “I 
have in several cases succeeded in putting a stop 
to such things, and, if you are willing, I will 
spend a night here, after which I may, perhaps, 
be in a position to say something more about 
it.” 

“If you think you can in any way give us 
peace and quiet,” said he, “ the house with all 
it contains is at your service, because if it should 
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jget abroad that it is 4 haunted,’ its value to me 
will be nil, for I cannot live here myself, and 
how could I expect others ? ” 

“Do you know if the former occupier was in 
•any way disturbed ? ” 

“He says not.” 

“ How long did he live here ? ” 

“ Some five or six years, I believe.” 

“ Do you know whether there have been any 
•complaints from any one before he came ? ” 

“Ho.” 

“ Have you said anything to him about the 
blood ? ” 

“I asked him if he had seen it. But he 
knew nothing whatever about it.” 

“ Did you show it to him ? ” 

“No. He said he would call in some time 
and have a look at it.” 

“Can you make arrangements for me to be 
•alone in the house to-morrow night ? ” 

“ At what time ? ” 

“The whole night, from—let me see, I will 
•be here at about eight o’clock.” 

‘ ‘ And do you mean to stay in the house all 
night by yourself ? ” 

“Yes I why not? If there were more than 
one, the ghost might be afraid to show itself.” 

“I would rather it be you than me, then. 
But, if you wish it, you %hall have it so.” 

Accordingly, at the time appointed on the 
following evening, I found Mr. H. himself in 
the house. The servants, after providing every¬ 
thing for my comfort during my watch, had 
taken their departure a short time before. 

“Have you heard anything further since I 
was here ?” 

“Yes, several times during the day, but the 
noise is not nearly so loud as it was at first. I 
have been wondering whether any one can be 
confined in that room secretly. I have heard of 
people having been built in recesses alive, and 
the moaning seems to be like some one gradually 
growing weaker, and that would account for us 
hearing the noises in the day-time as well as 
night.” 

“ We may soon ascertain if such a thing has 
been done,” I replied, “by making n careful 
examination of the room, to see whether there 
is space for the carrying out of such a purpose.” 

We went up to the room, which was situated 
at the front of the house. At one end of it was 
the dressing-room already mentioned, at the 
other was a second bedroom, and along the side 
of it ran the corridor communicating with the 
other apartments on the same floor, at the end 
of which were the stairs leading to the upper 
storey. At a glance we could see that the 
idea suggested was impracticable, and it was 
abandoned without further search. We visited 
all the rooms, in each of which I left a small 
light burning, saw that the windows were 
securely fastened, and went back to make an 
inspection of the ground floor. All being satis¬ 
factory, and Mr. H. assured that I was not 
needing anything else, he handed me the keys, 
and wishing me success in my undertaking, 
bade me “good night” and left me alone to 
meet the ghost! 

After his departure my first business was to 
make the policeman on duty in the neighbour¬ 
hood acquainted with the circumstances of the 
case, and get him to call in two or three times 
■during the night, as it might be I should require 
some assistance. Having done this and regaled 
myself with the refreshments jn’ovided, I selected 
a volume from the bookcase and repaired to the 
haunted chamber. 

It was the first week in September, and the 
day had been very warm, so I threw one of the 
windows open, drew an easy-chair to the table, 
both of which had been brought in for my con¬ 
venience, and commenced the perusal of my 
book. I depended on the gas for sufficient 
warmth in the cool hours of the morning, as 
the heat of a fire might induce me. to sleep 
while I was waiting for my visitor. 

I had been reading about half an hour when 
my attention was attracted by a low plaintive 
moan several times repeated ; it sounded as if it 
proceeded from a wardrobe standing in the 
.recess between the chimney and window. I 
went very silently to the spot and placed my ear 
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against the door. Yes ! it certainly came from 
there. I turned the key and opened it, but 
discovered nothing. I moved the wardrobe a 
little forward at one end to see if there was 
anything at the back. No ! Perhaps it came 
from the next room, so I made my way there, 
but with like result; in fact I could not even 
hear the sound. I came back, but in my 
absence the moaning had ceased ; so, with 
nothing to guide me, I had to wait for its recur¬ 
rence before I could attempt any discovery. 

I had determined to pass the midnight hour 
in the room where the blood had been found, 
and just before twelve laid my book aside and 
repaired to that apartment, which was imme¬ 
diately overhead. After waiting half an hour I 
took a turn through the house, and finally came 
back to my old quarters, having met with no 
success. 

Another hour passed, arid still no result. 1 
began to think that the haunting was over for 
that night, and my watching had ended in 
failure, but just as the morning was breaking 
the same cry reached my ear, accompanied by a 
sound which might fitly be described as the rust¬ 
ling of a dress. Still it proceeded from the same 
place, and again I examined the wardrobe; 
then I opened the door at the top of the grate 
communicating with the chimney, to see if any¬ 
thing was there. No, nothing was to be seen. 
Now it sounded as if in the room above, 
but a journey there proved as fruitless as before. 
When returning, however, the noise seemed 
nearer and louder than I had heard it, as though 
the ghost was in the room I had recently left, 
and then I remembered Mr. H. had told me 
it was in the early morning his wife had been 
first alarmed. 

Very quietly I reached the foot of the stairs 
and passed along to the door, keeping on the 
opposite side of the corridor, so as to shield 
myself as much as possible by avoiding the glare 
of the gas. Still there was nothing visible. I 
entered the room, and could distinctly hear the 
moaning, but the ghost did not appear. I turned- 
down the gas, and then in a few moments saw 
something come from the bottom of the bed 
towards the door ; slowly it moved, and made 
no noise but the low, pitiful wail, as though in 
great trouble. I spoke, and immediately it stood 
still and looked round, as though imploring my 
help, but spoke not. I approached, but it stood 
its ground, and allowed me even to touch it. 
We were neither of us afraid of the other. In 
less than half an hour I had learned as much as 
I could of its sad story, having in the meantime 
ministered to its comfort as far as I then could, 
after which it vanished from my sight never 
more to haunt that house. 

Early in the morning Mr. H. announced him¬ 
self by a good pull at the bell, being anxious to 
know the result of my labours. I told him I 
had seen the ghost, and. having learned its story, 
had succeeded in laying it; but I could not give 
him then a full explanation, inasmuch as there 
were still one or two points upon which I needed 
to be satisfied ; I promised, however, that in 
the course of a week 1 would tell him all I knew. 

Before that time had expired, Mrs. H. and the 
children returned home, and had almost over¬ 
come the alarm the ghost had caused them, but 
were still very impatient for me to go and tell 
them what I had discovered. 

At last the day arrived, and I met Mr. and Mrs. 
H. and their two eldest children. They first 
assured me on their part that they had not heard 
the least disturbance since I had left the house, 
neither by day nor night. 

“Then,” I said, “I will give you my story, 
which is very short indeed. Had it not been 
for the noises in your room, I have not the least 
hesitation in saying that you would, not have 
attached any importance to the stain on the 
floor in the upper room, which I find now is 
due to the upsetting of a bottle of French 
polish, and not to any murder you had an idea 
had been committed. This was the point upon 
which I was wanting information, and which I 
have satisfactorily proved. As to the cause of the 
noises, as the morning was breaking, after one 
unsuccessful endeavour to discover it, I opened 
the door of the grate in your room, and -while 


I was upstairs the ghost descended the chimney, 
where it had been confined from the commence¬ 
ment of your alarm ; and when I returned to the 
room I found, not the shadowy ghost of the 
human form as you had believed, but, in veri¬ 
table flesh and blood, I beheld—a pigeon ! I 
gave it a saucer of water and some bread, which 
was greedily devoured, and after a short time 
growing stronger, and manifesting a desire to be 
free, I opened the window, and it escaped.” 

They looked at me in astonishment as I 
finished my story, and could scarcely believe 
that such a trifle had caused them so much 
alarm. 

“ And is that really all ? ” asked Mrs. H. 

“ All, madam,” I replied ; “I can assure you 
that is ‘how I laid the ghost.’” 
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The Decrease of Buffaloes. 

The extinction of the buffalo in North 
America seems to be rapidly progressing, and 
this important and useful animal will probably 
in a few years become a thing of the past. Com¬ 
paratively few buffaloes have, according to a 
Canadian paper, the “ Montana Herald,” ranged 
during the past year north of the international 
bound ary. Forts Walsh and Macleod have for 
some years been important centres for the collec¬ 
tion of buffalo robes, the market value of which 
to the Indian hunter may be estimated at two 
dollars each. In 1877 some 30,000 robes were 
gathered at Fort Macleod, and a large number at 
Fort Walsh. In 1878 the number was 12,797 
at the former and 16,897 at the latter place; 
while last year only 5,764 came in at Fort 
Macleod and 8,277 to Fort Walsh. This steady 
decrease in the buffaloes slain by the Indians 
and half-breeds of the North-West affords a ready 
explanation of the suffering prevalent among 
them. 


The Anchor Watch. 

“I often recall,” says an old sailor, “my 
first night at sea. It was a dreary night. A 
storm had come up, and we had put back under 
a point of land, which broke the wind a little, 
but still the sea had a rake on us, and we were 
in danger of drifting. I was on the anchor 
watch, and it was my duty to give warning in 
case the ship should drag her anchor. It was a 
long night to me. I could hear the bell-buoy 
ringing all the night, and it made me feel sad. 
I was very anxious whether I should know if the 
ship really did drift. How could I tell ? I 
found that by going forward and placing my 
hand on the chain I could tell by the feeling of 
it whether the anchor was dragging or not; and 
how often that night I went forward and placed 
my hand on that chain ! And very often since 
then I have wondered whether I am drifting 
away from God, and then I go away and pray. 
Sometimes during that long stormy night I 
would be startled by a rumbling sound, and I 
would put my hand on the chain, and find that 
it was not the anchor dragging, but only the 
chain grating against the rocks on the bottom. 
The anchor was still firm. And sometimes now 
in temptation and trial I become afraid, and 
then praying, I find that away down deep in my 
heart I do love God, and my hope is in His 
salvation. And I want to say just a word to you 
boys. Boys, keep an anchor watch, lest before 
you are aware you may be upon the rocks.” 
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Portrait of Herr Yon Finck, an intellectual 
young German who has resolved upon the study 
of the English language. 




“The sound of ‘th’ is a somewhat peculiar 
one, but of course a little bit of practice is all 
that is wanted,” says Yon Finck, as he makes a 
first attempt. 



“ The tongue is evidently placed between the 
teeth in making the barbarous sound,” thinks 
he to himselfi 



“ What ! Is a German, and above all a You 
Finck, to be beaten by such a simple little 
thing as this ? It must be that a greater volume 
of sound is necessary. ” 


“ What can one make of such a hideous com¬ 
bination as that? However, just let me once 
seriously devote my mind to it, and it will 
come.” 


‘ ‘ Oho ! I knew I should get it! How easy ? 
Strange I should have had any trouble with it. 
De man, dis horse, dose vornans.” 

J. N. L. 


SOLITAIRE. 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author of “Manly Games for Boys,” etc., etc. 

'Game Y. 

Y ou will understand that these positions given 
may be varied by starting 5'roin a similar 
place in either leg of the board. It is sufficient 
to mention this. To give players many varia¬ 
tions would occupy too much space. 
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The Upper Centre-hole Game. 

Tn playing over the games given as examples great care 
should be taken in following the figures. 8. R. and 
others have, we fear, not sufficiently examined the 
diagrams In each case the black dot represents the 
vacant hole. 


Comspoubrnce. 


Basket-maker (Stoke, Guildford).—The height and 
corresponding measurement round the chest, for boys 
wishing to enter the Royal Navy, is raised and lowered 
according to the demand. If boys are wanted, the 
standard is lowered, and if not, the reverse is the 
case. When our answer was written (some months 
ago) the standard was Height, 4ft. lOin. ; chest, 
29in. Now it is, from 15 to 15£ years of age—height, 
5ft. ; chest, 30in. 15£ to 16—height. 5ft. lin.; 

chest, 30iin. 16 to 16^—height, 5ft. 24in. ; chest, 
3Uin. But when the boy is very suitable, an ex¬ 
ception is sometimes made. 

A. H. (Hull.)—The materials for the sails of a minia¬ 
ture yacht must depend very much upon the size of 
the craft. Lawn will do very well for a small boat, 
but if that be too fine try linen or calico. If the 
yacht be five or six feet in length drill would proba¬ 
bly be the best material. 

New Subscriber.— Capital illustrated articles on the 
subject of Pigeons, Rabbits, and Swimming, appeared 
in our last volume. All the back numbers, contain¬ 
ing these articles, which are of permanent interest 
and usefulness, may be obtained from our office, or 
through the booksellers, at the published price. 

D. W. W.—An impediment in your speech would in¬ 
capacitate you for serving in the Royal Navy. The 
remedy for the malady would depend upon the 
cause. If there is nothing physically wrong it may 
be cured by talking very slowly, pronouncing each 
word distinctly, and taking time before answering a 
question. 

Gymnast and Others.—1. Articles on gymnastics and 
athletic training generally, by a recognised authority 
in all such matters, are in preparation, and will ap¬ 
pear almost immediately 2. The present volume 
commenced with Part IX., or No. 38, and will con¬ 
clude with Part XX., or No. 89. It will thus contain 
twelve months’ numbers. 3. Covers for binding will 
be prepared as last year, and weekly readers will be 
able to obtain the coloured and other plates, issued 
with the Monthly Parts, in a packet. We cannot 
say definitely yet w’hat the pi ice will be, as this must 
necessarily depend upon the number of the plates. 
4. Articles on wood-carving have already appeared 
in our pages; see last volume. 


J. T. E. and Others.—The promised coloured plate of 
representatives .of the British Army is now quite 
ready for publication, and will be issued with Part 
XVII. It has been specially drawn for The BoyV 
Own Paper, by Major Seccombe, R.A., and most 
boys will doubtless think it well worthy of beii g 
framed. Weekly readers will be able to obtain it 
with all the other plates in a packet, at the comple¬ 
tion of the volume, in September. 

Rusin Urbe wishes to know “what size bicycle would 
a boy five feet six inches high and fourteen years old 
find it most convenient to use?” A machine with a 
fifty-two inch driving wheel would in all probability 
be the proper size now ; but a boy who at fourteen 
years old is already five feet six inches high, ought 
to allow for growing, as in a few mouths he might 
find a fifty-two inch wheel too small. 

H., Cousin Benedict, and Others.—A beautiful plate 
in colours of the more favourite British Birds’ Eggs 
will be published with the next Monthly Part, and 
will be accompanied by the first of a short series of 
articles in these columns on the subject, by the Rev. 
J. G. Wood. 

Rudder-lines (Jersey) and Others.—We shall fully 
report the University Boat-race in our columns, and 
probably also give sketches of the course and portraits 
of the winning crew : but as the large circulation of 
the Boy’s Own Paper necessitates its going to press 
quite a month in advance of the date of publication, 
it will be readily understood that our account could 
not appear until some little time after the race. The 
author of the redoubtable “Parkhurst” articles in 
our last volume will describe the race. 

Beginner (Bury).—We can only say to you, as we have 
so often said to others, the whole of the back num¬ 
bers are still in print, and may be obtained at the 
published price. Any bookseller who informs you 
to the contrary states what is not true. The present 
volume commenced with No. 38, and all the current 
stories began either then or since. 

“Charcoal from Sugar.”— E. A. L. writes from 
Clifton: “The chemical experiment described on 
page 387 Boy’s Own Paper, 4 Charcoal from Sugar," 
is one attended with considerable danger, and should 
be performed with great caution. The vessel is 
liable to be broken by the violence of the reaction, 
and the operator need be very careful lest the boil¬ 
ing mixture spirtle into his face. Oil of vitriol is not 
nice stuff for any one to handle unless specially 
instructed.” Boys should note this. 










































































A NARROW ESCAPE. 

By an Old Soldier. 

CHAPTER II. 

te T) arsons,” said I, in an undertone, “there’s 
X just a ghost of a chance for you yet. 
You may manage to get on your horse’s back 


and bolt. It’s impossible for me to do the same, 
so be off at once, if you «an.” 

I think 1 have already explained that we were 
in a narrow sort of gorge, thickly flanked on 
each side by a hedge of prickly pear, through 
which neither man nor beast, or even bird, 
could have penetrated, and my being in front 
| afloided cover to any retrograde movement 


{ which Parsons might think proper to execute. 

| But how is this ? he’s very slow in beginning 
i retreat! Is he deaf ? He doesn’t even 
j an swer. Yes he does, though, and this is what 
j lie says : 

| “ Take off your stirrup, sir, and let’s give ’em 

; something. If you be killed I’m killed too, but 
i I hain t agoing to leave you to be killed alone.” 



Riding for Life. 
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This positive refusal on the part of Private 
Parsons to obey his superior officer was some¬ 
thing dreadful to contemplate ; downright in¬ 
subordination, I declare ! and no guard-room 
handy, either, to imprison him in. Query, was 
he wrong in resisting the command thus laid 
upon him ? and am not I right in the already 
expressed opinion, that Parsons was one of those 
whose hearts are as true as the most highly- 
tempered Damascus blade, and who will go 
through fire and water, through thick and thin, 
through bloodshed and danger, and lay down 
their lives in the execution of their duty ? With 
men of this sort, is it strange that we conquered 
at Waterloo, that we were victorious at Alma 
and Inkermann, or that we made answer .for 
our massacred women and children in India ? 
But I am again digressing. 


we resolved to take it. We had quietly slipped 

our stirrups 011 to our saddles, and resumed our 
seats therein. I continued to address the Brin- 
jari crew in a “ high-falutin ” tone—alluding to 
them, their ancestors, and descendants, in most 
disparaging terms, and strewing flowers of 
speech, which were very much the reverse of 
complimentary, over their whole tribe. 

The moment—the critical momeuthad arrived, 
and, as Artemus Ward describes it, “I cud feel 
my heart whan gin agin my ribs like an old 
fashund flale agin the barn flore. ” But I also 
remembered that “he who deliberates is lost.” 

: Ride ! ” I shouted to Parsons, and at the 
same moment sent the spurs into Goshawk’s 
sides. 

A sensation novel-writer would perhaps com¬ 
pare that game little Arab’s sudden onward 


We 


took our stirrups off our saddles, and progression to the flight of an arrow from a 
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stood ready to use them. All who have ever 
been obliged to resort to these improvised 
weapons will know that a tidy blow can be given 
with them ; but still the odds against us were 
so tremendous that it v T as a case of David and 
Goliath over again. What chance has a fox in 
the middle of a paek of hounds ? Over forty of 
these bloodthirsty ruffians, wgII armed, against 
ns two, without any weapons but our stirrups. 
When I look back upon our escape it seems 
positively miraculous. 

The plot begins to thicken. Jezebel herself 
charges us with having made a forcible entry 
into the camp, demanded hospitality, and 
threatened her with a violent death if she 
dared to refuse us. This was rather. too much, 
and summoning to my aid the combined assist¬ 
ance of eloquence and sarcasm, I argued the case 
and disproved the charge. 

So far, however, from pouring oil on the 
troubled water, this but seemed to make matters 
worse. 

Matters were now very serious. The children 
of Belial had worked themselves up into a white 
heat of excitement and fury, and some of them 
were actually kindling a large fire. Perhaps 
this was by way of adding warmth to their wel¬ 
come ; perhaps it was to celebrate their capture 


bow. I, however, reject the simile, for I know 
nothing of archery, and am not a sensation 
novel-writer. 

Parsons is not far off on “The Cricket,” and 
neck and neck we gallop through the camp ; 
through tents, bullock-carts, bullocks, camels, 

_ 7 women, horses, ponies, goats, and dogs. 

The*shout which heralds the start for a race 
was here represented by such a yell as may be 
more easily imagined than described, and a 
feu de chagrin was poured forth from some two 
score matchlocks in honour of our departure. 
One bullet strikes the cantle of my saddle, and 
another damages Parson’s helmet, while the 
ricochet of a third gave the poor Cricket a 
salute in the stomach, which caused him to 
gallop faster than he was ever known to do 
before or since. 

We are told by Mr. Jorrocks, that “’Untin’ 
is the sport o’ kings. The image 0 ’ war without 
its guilt, and only five-and-twenty per cent, of 
its danger.” But how about being hunted? 
I have often hunted, and liked it very much— 
this time we were hunted, and did not like it 
at all. 

It is a “ Ride for Life,” and no mistake. 
Another hundred yards, and we shall be com 

uuiuo ; ucixxap xu w ... — . paratively safe ; and we send our horses along 

with a feast; but, perhaps, horrible idea ! we at the best possible pace, keeping hard hold, 
were to be made practically and painfully aware however, of their heads, in case of a blunder, 
that fire burns. Never crow, though, till you re out of the wood. 

Reduced to* a nonplus, I resolved to try a I was just commencing a few words of con- 
little strategy, in the hope that we might effect gratulation to Parsons, when down comes Gos- 
by that means what we could not obtain by force. | hawk on to his nose and knees. And no wonder 
I began with a wild, loud, and exultant cheer, 
and shouted out in Hindustani, “ Here they 
come"! ” Then turning to our hospitable.enter¬ 
tainers, I assumed the most arrogant, and insult¬ 
ing tono I possibly could ; I applied to them 
every complimentary epithet . which their 
vocabulary affords, and sarcastically advised 
them to look sharp and kill us before the 
arrival of the hurra fowje (large force) of 
winch we were but the advanced guard, and 
which would return the compliment by making 
mincemeat of every one of them, and confiscating 
the whole of their property—real and personal. 

The ruse seemed to answer. I overheard the 
ringleader say, “ Perhaps the bautchute (alluding 
to me) is telling the truth. We will wait while 
we send to see.” Turning to us with a much 


—the wonder is that it did not happen sooner ! 
As the Board of Trade would express it, “he 
collided with a foreign body,” the collision 
being, I should think, productive of much per¬ 
sonal inconvenience to the foreign body in ques¬ 
tion. To us it signified but little. We had 
fallen before that, over a wild boar, and now we 
fell over a wild man ; and it is a noteworthy 
fact, that upon this occasion we did exactly the 
same as we did when we fell over the boar, viz., 
got up again sharp. 

The late Assheton Smith said there was an 
art in falling; and all who have ridden much 
across country can testify to the truth of the 
saying. Goshawk and his master had studied 
that art. I might almost say they had graduated 

„« SCUU. w ~ ... -, in it, and a fall more or less mattered little to 

altered tone and demeanour, he assured us that them. They rose to order—leaving the object 
we were the special patrons, fathers, mothers, of collision supine and insensible, 
brothers, sisters, and protectors of their tribe, Parsons in the meantime had disappeared, 
that the sole aim and object of their existence He told me afterwards that he had tried to pull 
was to render us honour, and wait upon us ; and up, but that he might as well have pulled at a 
he then pointed to the fire, which he declared stone wall. The poor Cricket was smarting 
they had kindled to celebrate the sahib’s arrival. | (both mentally and physically) ^nder^the.m- 


That was a clever villain, that. A regular 
jungle Palmer or Druscovitch. I could see that 
he half guessed our little game ; and I knew he 
had sent a patrol in the direction in which we 
pretended the brigade was coming. 

We had therefore only created a diversion in 
our favour, whi«h could not last very long ; and 
we knew that when the little joke was discovered 
these lords of the forest would revert to their 
original intentions, with regard to the enter¬ 
tainment and disposal of us, their pro tern, patrons 
and protectors. 

But there is a tide in the affairs of men, 
the which, if taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune. That tide was now at the turn, and 


fliction of a severe visitation in the abdominal 
region, and had taken the bit in his teeth, with 
a will that defied opposition. 

“May God help you ! ” thought I, as he left 
me, “ if you get among the trees at that pace.” 
And God did help him, too, for the Cricket, for 
reasons best known to himself, presently short¬ 
ened his stride, relaxed his pace, and gradually 
subsided into a trot. Perhaps he was blown ; 
perhaps his equine conscience smote him for 
deserting his beloved stable-companion. 
N'importe —he stopped ! 

In the meantime, our involuntary check 
told me something which I was ill-pleased to 
hear. It told me that we were pursued ! The, 


clattering of horses’ feet revealed to me that 

some of our late entertainers had taken horse in 
pursuit of their guests. Fortunately, there was 
very little light to guide them, or I should never 
again have sat in my saddle, which, favoured 
by the darkness, I did. The villains are again 
at work. You must gallop now, Goshawk, 
if ever you did in your life, or it will still 
be all up with us. There’s a possibility of 
escape in front, and a certainty of death behind, 
so go along. Better to break our necks in a 
nullah than be taken alive by those in pursuit. 

As I live, they’ve cut us off ! The noise of 
their horses’ hoofs becomes plainer and nearer! 

A few strides more and' we’re done for. Even 
their voices are now audible ! They hear us ! 

A bullet whizzes past my head, and—'whish !— 

I hear no more. 

No, of course I don’t; people seldom do hear 
much when they’re under water, which perhaps 
it is well for us that we were then. I never 
could make out exactly how it all happened, 
for it was midnight, and a dark night too—no 
moon. But I fancy we didn’t make tracks right 
straight aw’ay from their camp when we bolted. 

There was a my dan , or plain, between the 
camp and the jungle, and in this mydan was 
a telao , or lake. The banks of this telao, 
though not steep, were precipitous; and right 
over the bank did Goshawk incontinently gallop, 
accompanied, I need not say, by his rider. 
What an analogy there must be, to be sure, be¬ 
tween the sublime and the ridiculous, or, rather, 

I should say, between tragedy and comedy ; and 
how rapid is the transition of thought from one 
to the other! Our impromptu bath had been 
immediately preceded by imminent peril to life 
and limb; but upon rising to the surface my 
thoughts were at once of Mr. Jorrocks’s fall into 
the swimming-bath at Ongar Castle. . 

At the same time a horrible reflection crossed 
my mind that we might be devoured by alliga- ^ 
tors or horse-leeches, which, to use his words, 
is “much of a muchness as far as comfort’s 
concerned.” Neither of these ultimata befell us. 
The water is not very deep, nor the lake wide. 

I can just touch the bottom on tiptoe. Goshawk 
swims; so do I, with one hand on the saddle 
bow. He takes it very easily, as indeed he does 
everything—that horse ought to have been 
called Mark Tapley, he was jolly under any 
circumstances—and in due time we make the 
opposite bank. 

Right glad are v r e to be once more on terra 
Jirma, but there is no time for soliloquising. 
We are still pursued. Our pursuers, it is true, 
are baffled and thrown out, but they may hit off 
the scent again, and fall in with us. Let us 
make for Hie jungle. By literally entering the 
wood, we may metaphorically get out of it. 
Half an hour’s solitary reflection ensues, during 
which time there is no sound of our followers. 
It is a deadly still, hot night. The slightest 
sound is audible. The frogs are croaking in a 
reedy corner of the lake ; insects are chirping 
in the dry undergrowth of the jungle ; and the 
melancholy howl of the jackal, the wail of the 
hyena, from time to time salute our ears. 

Motionless as a vedette of stone, Goshawk and 
his rider are concealed amongst the drooping 
boughs of a banyan-tree, and his ears are set 
forward, as is the usual attitude of a listening 
horse. He evidently understands the game, 
and makes no sound. He is thinking of the 
Cricket, while his master thinks of the Cricket’s 
rider, and of— 

Hark ! what is that ? The first few notes of 
a neigh, as “familiar to our ears as household 
words.” Don’t tell me there is no difference in 
horses’ voices. They do differ as much as 
human beings’. Experience teaches it. Even 
the imperturbable Goshawk gives a start, and is 
on the point of answering it, when I clutch him 
vehemently by the ear, and conjure him not to 
utter a sound, under pain of instant vivisection. 
He yields the point and is silent, while we at 
once start off in the direction of the half-com¬ 
pleted neigh. 

The very fact of its being but half completed 
confirms the idea that it is the voice of the 
lost one crying not far ofF. I can readily 
comprehend the circumstance. The Cricket 
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wished to hail his friend from a distance, and 
lifted up his voice for that purpose. Parsons, 
well knowing the danger of such a proceeding, 
had given him a smart chuck of the hit, and 
nipped his vocal entertainment in the bud; 
not, however, before he had said enough to 
proclaim his whereabouts. If the neigh had 
been completed it might have been supposed to 
come from one of our pursuers’ horses, but its 
having been abruptly arrested -was privid facie 
evidence which could not be misunderstood. 

There is little more to tell. After scrambling, 
pushing, and blundering through the jungle, 
lor about a quarter of a mile, we came upon the 
faintly-defiued track, discernible only through 
its being cleared of obstacles in the shape of 
trees and bushes, and in about five minutes 
more Goshawk and the Cricket were testifying 
their extreme satisfaction at meeting again by 
•^loing their utmost to rub holes with their heads 
in each other’s hides. Never have I seen two 
animals fonder of each other than those horses 
Avere. Castor and Pollux, Damon and Pythias, 
were far behind them. However, we are still in 
-a dangerous neighbourhood, so you must reserve 
those demonstrations of affection for some future 
-occasion. 

It was now three o’clock, and the moon had 
risen. Parsons and I did not indulge in any of 
the embracing gesticulations or joyous antics 
to which foreigners are prone, but which are at 
-a discount among the British ; we merely passed 
a few of the laconic remarks of a couple of Eng¬ 
lishmen, and sat down in our saddles to ride in 
good earnest. Starting off at score, we did not 
draw rein till we had covered a good eight miles, 
at a pace which would have puzzled the Brinjari 
nags to make for even half a mile. At tho end 
•of our gallop both horses and riders were glad 
to take a pull, and to mentally sound the halt. 
Day was just breaking. Our horses (a bay and 

• a grey) were coal-black with sweat, and the 
proposal of a rest was carried ncm. con. A small 
lake is not far off, and suggests the idea of a 
drink. Need I say r that the idea was acted upon ? 

Our mood was for some time a decidedly silent 
and contemplative one (Parsons was naturally 
reserved and taciturn), but towards the end of 
it. Parsons remarked that there seemed to be 

• a goodish number in the Brinjari camp last 
night. 

“Yes,” I replied, “between men, women, 
and children, there must have been well on to a 
hundred, all told.” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said Parsons, “there -was all 
that and more, and (with hesitation) don’t you 
think, sir, as there was some as we didn’t see ?” 

An idea to that effect had been prominent in 
my own mind for the last two hours, and I ac¬ 
cordingly replied that I was very sure that our 
./guardian angels -were there. 

“ Right you are, sir,” was the rejoinder (with 
unusual animation for Parsons); “and, sir, 
they guarded us well.” 

***** 

That’s all! They’re all gone now ! Parsons 
gone ! Goshawk gone ! the Cricket gone ! All 
gone into the Silent Land before the bat¬ 
tered old soldier who tells this little tale, and 
svlio now sits thinking of them fondly before 
•turning in. 



THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 


PART II. 

CHAPTER VII.—A SLAVE CARAVAN. 



we soon 
learnt, the 
storm of 
the previ¬ 
ous night, 
byswelling the 
tributaries of 
the Coanza, 
had caused the 
main river to 
overflow its banks. 
The inundation had 
entirely changed the 
aspect of the country, 
transforming the pdain into 
a lake, where the peaks of 
a number of ant-hills were 
the sole objects that 
emerged above the watery 


expanse. 

The Coanza, which is one of the prin¬ 
cipal rivers of Angola, falls into the 
Atlantic about a hundred miles from the 
spot at which the Pilgrim was stranded. 
The stream which a few years later was 
crossed by Cameron on his way to 
Benguela, seems destined to become the 
chief highway of traffic between Angola 
and the interior: steamers already ply 
upon its lower waters, and probably ten 
years will not elapse before they perform 
regular service along its entire course. 

Dick Sands had been quite right in 
searching northwards for the navigable 
stream he had been so anxious to find; the 
rivulet he had been following fell into the 
Coanza scarce a mile away, and had it not 
been for this unexpected attack he and his 
friends might reasonably have hoped to 
descend the river upon a raft, until they 
reached one of the Portuguese forts where 
steam vessels put in. But their fate 
was ordered otherwise. 

The camp which Dick had described from 
the ant-hill was pitched upon an eminence 
crowned by an enormous sycamore-fig, one 
of those giant trees occasionally found in 
Central Africa, of which the spreading 
foliage will shelter some five hundred men. 
Some of the non-fruit-bearing kind of 
banyan-trees formed the background of 
the landscape. 

Beneath the shelter of the sycamore, the 
caravau which had been referred to in the 
conversation between Negoro and Harris 
had just made a halt. Tom from their 
villages by the agents of the slave-dealer 
Alvez, the large troop of natives was on 
its way to the market of Kazonnde, thence 
to be sent as occasion required either to 
the west coast, or to Nyangwe, in the 
great lake district, to be disjjersed into 
Upper Egypt or Zanzibar. 

Immediately on reaching the camp, the 
four negroes and old Nan were placed 
under precisely the same treatment as the 
rest of the captives. In spite of a despe¬ 
rate resistance, they were deprived of their 
weapons, and fastened two and two, one 
behind another, by means of a pole about 
six feet long, forked at each end, and at¬ 
tached to their necks by an iron bolt. 
Their arms were left free, that they might 
carry any burdens, and in order to prevent 
an atteu^t to escape a heavy chain was 


passed round their waists. It was thus in 
single file, unable to turn either right or 
left, they would have to march hundreds 
of miles, goaded along their toilsome 1 oad 
by the havildar’s whip. The lot of Her¬ 
cules seemed preferable, exposed though 
undoubtedly he would be in his flight to 
hunger, and to the attacks of wild beasts, 
and to all the perils of that dreary country. 
But solitude, with its worst privations, was 
a thing to be envied in comparison to being 
in the hands of those pitiless drivers, who 
did not speak a word of the language qf 
their victims, but communicated with 
them only by threatening gestures or by 
actual violence. 

As a white man, Dick was not attached 
to any other captive. The drivers were 
probably afraid to subject him to the same 
treatment as the negroes, and he was left 
unfettered, but placed under the strict sur¬ 
veillance of a havildar. At first he felt 
considerable surprise at not seeing Harris 
or Negoro in the camp, as he could not 
entertain a doubt that it was at their insti¬ 
gation the attack had been made upon 
their retreat; but when he came to reflect 
that Mrs. Weldon, Jack, and Cousin Bene¬ 
dict had not been allowed to come with 
them, but had been carried off in some 
other direction, he began to think it pro¬ 
bable that the two rascals had some scheme 
to carry out with regard to them else¬ 
where. 

The caravan consisted of nearly eight 
hundred, including about five hundred 
slaves of both sexes, two hundred soldiers 
and freebooters, and a considerable number 
of havildars and drivers, over whom the 
agents acted as superior officers. 

These agents are usually of Portuguese 
or Arab extraction; and the cruelties they 
inflict upon the miserable captives are 
almost beyond conception; they beat them 
continually, and if any unfortunate slave 
sinks from exhaustion, or in any way be¬ 
comes unfit for the market, he is forthwith 
either stabbed or shot. As the result of 
this brutality it rarely happens that fifty 
per cent, of the slaves reach their desti¬ 
nation ; some few may contrive to escape, 
and many are left as skeletons along the 
line of route. 

Such of the agents as are Portuguese are 
(as it may well be imagined) of the very 
lowest dregs of society, outlaws, escaped 
criminals, and men of the most desperate 
character; of this stamp were the asso¬ 
ciates of Negoro and Harris, now in the 
employ of Jose Antonio Alvez, one of the 
most notorious of all the slave-dealers of 
Central Africa, and of whom Commander 
Cameron has given some curious infor¬ 
mation. 

• Most frequently the soldiers who escort 
the captives are natives hired by the 
dealers, but they do not possess the ootire 
monopoly of the forays made for the pur¬ 
pose of securing slaves; the native negro 
kings make war upon each other with this 
express design, and sell their vanquished 
antagonists, men, women, and children, to 
the traders for calico, guns, gunpowder, 
and red beads; or in times of famine, ac¬ 
cording to Livingstone, even for -a few 
grains of maize. 

The escort of old Alvez’s caravan was an 
average specimen of these African soldiers. 
It was simply a horde of half-naked ban¬ 
ditti, carrying old flint-locked muskets, the 
barrels of which were decorated with cop¬ 
per rings. The agents are very often put 
to their wits’ end to know how to manage 
them. Their orders are called in question, 
halts are continually demanded, and in 
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order to avert desertion they are frequently 
obliged to yield to the obstreperous will of 
their undisciplined forco. 

Although the slaves, both male and 
female, are compelled to carry burdens 
whilst on their march, a certain number of 


porters, called pagazis, is specially engaged 
to carry the more valuable merchandise, 
and principally the ivory. Tusks occa¬ 
sionally weigh as much as 1601b., and 
require two men to carry them to the 
depots, whence they are sent to the 
markets of Khartoom, Natal, and Zanzi¬ 
bar. On their arrival the pagazis are paid 
by the dealers according to contract, which 
is generally either by about twenty yards 
of the cotton stuff known as merikani , or 
by a little powder, by a handful or two of 
cowries, by some beads, or if all these be 
scarce, they are paid by being allotted some 
of the slaves who are otherwise unsaleable. 

Among the five hundred slaves in the cara¬ 
van, very few were at all advanced in years 
The explanation of this circumstance was 
that whenever a raid is made, and a vil¬ 
lage is set on fire, every inhabitant above 
the ago of forty is mercilessly massacred or 
hung upon the neighbouring trees; only 
the children and young adults of both 
sexes are reserved f. »r the market, and as 
these constitute but a small proportion of 
the vanquished, some idea may be foimed 
of the frightful depopulation which these 
vast districts of Equinoctial Africa are 
undergoing. 

Nothing could be more pitiable than the 
condition of this miserable herd. All alike 


were destitute of clothing, having nothing 
cm them but a few strips of the stuff known 
as rnbuza , made from the bark of trees. 
Many of the women were covered with 
bleeding wounds from the drivers’ lashes, 
and had their feet lacerated by the con¬ 


stant friction of the road, yet in addition 
to other burdens were compelled to carry 
their own emaciated children. Young 
men, too, there were who had lost their 
voices from exhaustion, and who, to use 
Livingstone’s expression, had been reduced 
to “ ebony skeletons ” by toiling under the 
yoke of the fork, which is far more galling 
than the galley-chain. It was a sight that 
might have moved the most stony-hearted, 
but yet there was no symptom of compas¬ 
sion on the part of those Arab and Portu¬ 
guese drivers whom Cameron pronounces 
“ worse than brutes.” * 

The guard over the prisoners was so 
strict that Dick Sands felt it would be 
utterly useless for him to make any 
attempt to seek for Mrs. Weldon. She and 
her son had doubtless been carried off by 


* Cameron says, “In order to obtain the fifty women 
of whom Alvez is the owner, ten villages, containing 
altogether a population of not less than 1,500, were 
totally destroyed. A few of the inhabitants contrived 
to escape, but the majority either perished in the 
flames, were slain in defending their families, or were 

killed by hunger or wild beasts in the jungle. 

Tne crimes which are perpetrated in Afiica, by men 
who call themselves Christians, seem incredible to tiie 
inhabitants of civilised countries. It is impossible that 
the Government at Lisbon can be aware of the atrocities 
committed by those who boast of being subject to her 
flag .”—Tour du Monde. 

N.B.—Against these assertions of Cameron loud pro¬ 
testations liave been made in Portugal. 


Negoro, and his heart sank when he thought 
of the dangers to which too probably 
she would be exposed. Again and again 
he repeated his reproaehes on himself that 
he had ever allowed either Negoro or- 
Harris to escape his hands. Neither Mrs. 
Weldon nor Jack could expect the least 
assistance from Cousin Benedict; the good 
man was barely able to shift for himself. 
All three of them would, Dick conjectured,* 
be conveyed to some remote district of 
Angola. The poor mother, like some 
miserable slave, would insist upon carry¬ 
ing her own sick son until her strength! 
failed her and, exhausted by her endur¬ 
ances, she sank down helpless on the way. 

A prisoner, and powerless to help ! The* 
very thought was itself torture to poor 
Dick. Even Dingo was gone. It would 
have been a satisfaction to have had the 
dog to send off upon the track of the lost:- 
ones. One only hope remained. Hercules- 
still was free. All that human strength, 
could attempt in Mrs. Weldon’s behalf, 
Hercules would not fail to try. Perhaps., 
too, under cover of the night, it was not- 
altogether improbable that the stalwart 
negro would mingle with the crowd of' 
negroes (amongst whom his dark skim 
would enable him to pass unnoticed), and 
make his way to Dick himself. Then might 
not the two together elude the vigilance of 
the watch ? Might they not follow after 
and overtake Mrs. Weldon in the forest ? J 
Would they not perchance he able either by- 
stealth or by force to liberate her ? And. 
once free they would effect an escape to the? 
river, and finally accomplish the under¬ 
taking in which they had been so lament¬ 
ably frustrated. Such were the sanguine? 
visions in which Dick permitted himself to 
indulge. His temperament overcame all 
tendency to despair, and kept him alive to 
the faintest chance of deliverance. 

The next thing of importance was to 
ascertain the destination of the caravan*. 
It was a matter of the most serious moment, 
whether the convoy of slaves were going to- 
be carried to one of the depots of Angola, 
or whether they were to be sent hundreds- 
of miles into the interior to Nyangwe, in. 
the heart of the great lake district that 
Livingstone was then exploring. To reach- 
the latter spot would occupy some months, 
and to return thence to the coast, even if 
they should be fortunate enough to regain 
their liberty, would be a work of insuper¬ 
able difficulty. 

Dick was not long left in suspense. 
Although he could not understand the* 
half-African, half-Arab dialect that was- 
used by the leaders of the caravan, he- 
noticed that the word Kazonnde occurred 
very frequently, and knowing it as the* 
name of an important market in the pro¬ 
vince, he naturally concluded that it was; 
there the slaves were to be disposed of; 
whether for the advantage of the king of 
the district, or of one of the rich traders,, 
he had no means of telling. Unless his. 
geographical knowledge was at fault, he 
was aware that Kazonnde must be about. 
400 miles from St. Paul de Loan da, and 
consequently that it could’hardly be more 
than 250 miles from the part of the Coanza. 
where they were now encamped. . Under 
favourable circumstances it was a journey 
that could not he accomplished in less than, 
twelve or fourteen days, but allowing for 
the retarded progress of a caravan already 
exhausted by a lengthened march, Dick, 
was convinced that they could not reach 
the place for at least three weeks. 

He was most anxious to communicate to 
his companions in adversity his impression 
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that they were not to be c^Tied into the 
heart of the country, and began to cogitate 
whether some plan could not be devised 
for exchanging a few words with them. 

Forked together, as it has been said, 
\avo and two, the four negroes were at 
the right-hand extremity of the camp; 
Bat attached to his father, Austin to 
Actseon. A havildar, with twelve soldiers, 
formed their guard. Dick, at first, was 
about fifty yards away from the group, 
hut being left free to move about, con¬ 
trived gradually to diminish the distance 
between himself and them. Tom seemed 
to apprehend his intention, and whispered 
; a word to his companions that they should 
he on the look-out. Without moving they 
were all on their guard in a moment. 
Dick, careful to conceal his design, strolled 
backward with a feigned indifference, and 
^succeeded in getting so near that he might 
have called out and informed Tom that 
they were going to Kazonnde. 

But he was desirous of accomplishing 
snore than this; he wanted to get an 


opportunity of having some conversation 
as to their future plans, and he ventured 
to approach still nearer. His heart beat 
high as he believed he was on the point of 
attaining his object, when all at once the 
havildar, becoming aware of his design, 
lushed upon him like a madman, summoned 
some soldiers, and with considerable vio¬ 
lence sent him back to the front. Tom and 
the others were quickly removed to another 
part of the encampment. 

Exasperated by the rough attack that 
was made upon him, Dick had seized the 
havildar’s gun and broken it, almost 
wrenching it from his hands, when several 
soldiers simultaneously assailed him, and 
would have struck him down and killed 
him upon the spot, had not one of the 
chiefs, an Arab of huge stature and fero¬ 
cious countenance, interfered to stop them. 

This Arab was the Ibn Hamish of whom 
Harris had spoken to Negoro. He said a 
few words which Dick could not under¬ 
stand, and the soldiers, with manifest 
reluctance, relaxed their hold and retired. 
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It was evident that although Dick was not 
to be permitted to hold any communica¬ 
tion with the rest of his party, orders had 
been given that his life was to be protected. 

It was now nine o’clock, and the beating 
of drums and the blowing of coodoo* horns 
gave the signal that the morning march 
was to be continued. Instantly chiefs, 
soldiers, porters, and slaves were upon 
them feet, and arranged themselves in 
their various groups, with a havildar 
bearing a bright-coloured banner at their 
head. 

The order was given, the start was made. 
A strange song was heard rising in the air. 
It was a song not of the victors, but of the 
vanquished. The slaves were chanting an 
imprecation on their oppressors; and the 
burden of the chorus was that captured, 
tortured, slain — after *leath they would 
return and avenge their wrongs upon their 
murderers ! 


A LIFE OH THE OCEAN WAVE. 

By a late Naval Officer. 
(Continued from page 459.) 

PART II.—THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 

A nd now a word to those who may be desirous 
. to go to sea in the merchant service. As 
we said last week, there are more 
ways than one, but of course the 
most pleasant is only within the 
reach of those whose parents or 
guardians have sufficient money to 
pay premiums for them, and to 
■allow them a small amount per 
^mnum for mess money, etc. The 
following firms are among the best 
of those who carry midshipmen 
cand .apprentices. We append to 
•each firm the cost of entering, etc. : 


Coodoo, a ruminant common in Africa. 
(To be continued.) 


Green and. Co., 112, Fenchurch Street, Lon¬ 
don, L.C., midshipmen only. Premium—first 
voyage, £60 ; second and following voyages, 
£20 each, for four years. Mess-money, £10 a 
voyage. Messrs. Green and Co. do not 
guarantee to promote a midshipman, or 


employ him after his term of service has ex¬ 
pired. 

Money, Wigram, and Sons, Blackwall Yard 
7 A lp0rt Morgan, 7, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.), midshipmen only. Pre- 
mium—£60 first voyage, £50 second voyage, 
£40 third voyage. Moss-money, 
£12 per voyage, and about £10 a voyage 
pocket-money. 

Donald Currie and Co., 324, Fenchureh 
Street, London, E.C., a])prenticcs only. 
Premium, 100 guineas for four years, 
dlages : first year, £6; second, £7; third, 
£8 ; fourth, £10. Five pounds a year 
required for pocket-money. Youths 
from training-ships taken for three years 
instead of four. J 

Anderson, Anderson, and Co., 5, Fen- 



H.M.S. Warspite, the Marine Society’s Training Ship at V/oolwich. 
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church Avenue, London, E.C., apprentices only. 
Premium, 50 guineas for four years. Pocket- 
money at parents’ discretion. 

Aberdeen Clipper Line (London to Austialia,, 

24 Leadenliall Street, London, E.C., appren¬ 
tices only. Fifty guineas premium for four 
years. Usual pocket-money. 

Dewitt and Moore, Australian Clippers, lie, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., apprentices 
only. Fifty guineas for four years. No wages 
njyen, and youths liavc to be kept by their 
friends while their ships are lying in London 

^The Peninsular and Oriental Company employ 
no officers below the rank of fourth mate, and 
an officer must possess a second mate’s certificate 
before he is eligible as a candidate for that 

rating. _ . , 

The Inman, Cunard, Guion, Anchor, and 
other Atlantic boats from Liverpool to America, 
do not carry either midshipmen or apprentices. 

Of course it is possible to be apprenticed to 
the sea at a much less cost than any that wo 
have mentioned, but the firms given above are 
some of the best that own ships sailing out 
of British ports. 

There are many small shipowners who will 
take an apprentice at as low a premium as 
£12, or even £10, but of course they are not 
always to be depended upon with regard to food, 
treatment, instruction, etc. 

If we had a son we were going to send to 
sea, and we could not afford to pay £40 or £50 
for his premium, with the additional expense of 
pocket and mess-money and outfits (to which 
we shall allude further on), we should rather 
prefer to send him as a boy before the mast. 

For then, presuming that he was not well 
treated, he could change his ship and his cap¬ 
tain, and if he were a quick boy, he would have 
more opportunity of learning liis profession. At 
the same time, when the boy is young, letting 
him go to sea before the mast is objectionable, 
for the reasons already stated.. Seamen are not 
in the habit of using the choicest language in 
the world, or of waiting to pick their words, 
and unless a youth is sufficiently well educated 
to perceive not only the wickedness but the 
folly of such behaviour, the example is apt to 
be too much, and the boy learns more in a.smgle 
voyage than he can unlearn in half a lifetime. 

We remember an instance within our own 
experience. A friend of ours, a liall-pay major 
belonging to the Indian army, had a large 
family, and one of the youngsters was deter¬ 
mined to go to sea. The usual arguments were 
made use of to endeavour to dissuade him, but 
without avail. . , ^ , ...... 

At length the major gave in, but told little 
George that if he went, all he could do would be 
to provide him with a small outfit, for his in¬ 
come w'as so curtailed by various expenses that 
he could not afford to pay a premium for him. 

This did not daunt the youngster, however ; 
and as soon as he obtained the parental permis¬ 
sion he went down to the South West India 
Docks, and before a week was over obtained a 
berth on board an Australian ship. He was 
gone on that voyage between six and seven 
months. He went a curly-headed, light-hearted, 
innocent youngster. He returned a bronzed, 
hard-handed, foul-mouthed—little man. 

That is all we can call him, for be was no 
longer a boy, although still one in years ; and 
yet he was not a man, although he aped the 
manners and language of one, and of a bad one 
too. We shall never forget the sensation he 
created as he swaggered into the drawing-room, 
and showed off—as he thought—his sailor words 
and manners before his mother and sisters. 

George, however, was not wholly bad, and he 
gradually came to see the folly and sin of his 
conduct ; and when he was eighteen we had 
the pleasure, of helping him to pass his second 
mate’s examination, for which he rewarded us 
with a monkey, on his return from his next 

voyage, , , ,, 

Oh that monkey ! If we had space, we could 
fill a couple of pages with yarns about that ani¬ 
mal. He died at length of consumption, and 
we are anxiously waiting for another one. 

To any one who can afford to pay the pre¬ 


mium, and wishes to go to sea direct, we say, 
write to one of the firms we have mentioned, 
and inquire if they have a vacancy. 

We should recommend a year or two m one 
of the training-ships first; but many men, many 

minds. ^ , , . 

To those who cannot afford to pay a heavy 
premium such as a first-class firm charges, and 
yet wish to go to sea as apprentices, we say, it 
possible, go down to the docks at London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, or elsewhere, and 
make inquiries among the captains. Then you 
will be able to pick out a ship that you like, and 
a captain that you think you can be happy 

under. _ , , 

To those in the heart of the country, who 
are not near any seaport, who have no 
friends residing near the sea, and who are in 
fact utterly out of the maritime world, the only 
advice we can give is to advertise in a newspaper 
for what they require—a London paper for 
preference. “A youth, aged fourteen, wishes 
to be apprenticed to the sea. Premium about 
twelve pounds,” would no doubt have several 

answers. , 

But there are again numerous youngsters wiio 
have the “ salt-water fever,” but who are not able 
to pay any premium whatever, and who cannot 
afford to wait four years before they obtain any 
wa^es. The only course open to them is to go 
down to the docks at the nearest seaport town, 
and try for a berth. 

Say that the youngster has the advantage to 
live near London. He takes rail, boat, or bus, 
down to one of the numerous docks—it is 
immaterial which—and walks in through the 
broad gates. He sees rows upon rows of ships, 
barques, brigs, and steamers. Many of them 
have boards upon their sides, or in the rigging, 
bearing something like the following : 

“The fast-sailing clipper, Mary Anne, bound 
to Sydney. Captain Jones. For freight or pas¬ 
sage, apply to Messrs. Brown, Smith, and Co. ' 
Supposing that he likes the look of the ship, 
and wishes to go to Sydney, ©r whatever port the 
vessel in question may be bound for, he must 
screw up his courage, and mounting the gang- 
board—a small bridge connecting the ship with 
the quay or wharf— make his way on to the 

^ About ten o’clock in the morning the captain 
is nearly certain to be on board, and any young¬ 
ster of decent common-sense will be able to pick 
him out, even if lie be talking to two or three 

Then he must approach, and without inter¬ 
rupting him if he be engaged in conversation, 
•wait until he is disengaged—and then touching 
his cap make his application. <c Please, sir, do 
you "want a boy?” or anything to that effect 
that may cross his mind. His application may 
be refused half a dozen times running, or it may 
be successful the first time.. 

He is sure to be asked if he nas Ins parents 
consent, and what he can do ; but we have 
never known a well-behaved, honest-looking 
youngster fail in obtaining a berth within a 
week. 

The pay depends very much upon circum- 
stances. Many boys go their first voyage tor 
nothing, others receive from six shillings to £1 
a month, but it is of no use standing out for 
wages until the boy has obtained his sea-legs 
anil has gained a discharge. 

When a ship returns from a voyage every man 
on board is entitled to what is termed a “ dis¬ 
charge.” This is a certificate which is marked 
according to his behaviour. One side is filled 
in with the name of the seaman, the capacity in 
which he has served, the name of the ship and 
the captain, and the nature of the voyage or 
port of destination. The other side is arranged 
with little circles, three for conduct and three for 
ability, which are filled in or crossed out accord¬ 
ing to the captain’s report. 

The circles are marked respectively, very 
nrl ” “ttnnd.” and “ Decline to report.” This 


<mod,” “Good,” and “ Decline to report. ” This 
fatter is seldom filled in, for the man must be 
very bad indeed for his captain to decline to 
report of him. 

It is better for a youngster to commence Ins 
career in a sailing ship, where he will have an 


opportunity of learning the practical part ol his- 
profession, which he seldom has in a steam- 
vessel; besides which, it will Dc a giea - 
assistance to him when the time arrives ior 
passing the examination for second mate. . 

After a voyage or two, a boy who has shipped 
before the mast will, if he has been attentive to - 
his duties, be able to ship as ordinary seaman at 
a pay of from £1 10s. to £2 10s. a month. 

When he is nineteen, and has been three • 
years at sea, he is eligible to pass the examination 
for able seaman. 

This consists of the following subjects :— 
Bowing ; heaving the lead, and the marking oi 
the line ; steering, and a knowledge, of the 
various terms made use of in connection with 
the helm; sail making and repairing ; reefing; 
furlin" ; bending and unbending sails ; setting, 
up rising ; knots and splices, and a knowledge 
of tlie° tackles in ordinary use ; crossing and 
sending down topgallant-yards, and sending up 
and down topgallant-masts ; lights and signals 
in acneral use aboard steamers and sailing 
vessels, and a knowledge of the compass. An. 
able seaman’s wages are from £3 5s. to £4 5s. 

per month. . , , 

Carpenter’s mates, boatswain s mates, quarter¬ 
masters, sailmakers, etc., are termed petty 
officers, and receive about 10s. or 15s. a month, 
more than the A.Bs. . , . 

Wages vary considerably m the merchant 
service, depending upon the state of trade, and 
the port to which the ship is bound, for which 
they sign articles or bind themselves to serve- 
abroad.' When men have been scarce, we have 
heard of as much as ten pounds a. month being 
paid for the run home ; but this is of course a, 
very exceptional case, when all the seamen 
have deserted from their ships and gone up the 
| country to the gold diggings, and vessels were 
j lying for months without being able to put to 
sea for want of hands. 

The wages paid in steamers are generally 
higher than those in sailing vessels, but the- 
1 after make the longer voyages as a rule.. 

While we are on the subject of entering the^ 
service, let us warn our readers against too many 
of the advertisements in the papers. Many oi. 
the men who insert advertisements in the daily 
papers, headed “ The Sea ! ” etc., are but agents,, 
and will only charge you a heavy commission-:' 
for introducing you to the shipowners, which? 
you can accomplish yourself by simply writing a- 
short letter, stating what you require, and 
asking for information. Some of them are even 
worse than this, and make a living by defrauding 
the ignorant. 

It is always better when possible to. go to the 
fountain head at once, and avoid the middlemen ; 
and so we advise our -reader cither to write- 
straight to the shipowners, or else to apply to 
the captain on board the vessel. 

The midshipmen, or apprentices, all mess-- 
together, apart from the crew. The mess is- 
usually under the management of the third 
mate, who caters for the table, and keeps the 
youngsters in order, punishing the refractory— 
when they require it—and beiim generally 
responsible for good order, etc. They, usually 
dine with the captain once a week, taking it in. 
turn, and for a strong healthy boy there are- 
many more uncomfortable occupations than that 
of apprentice in a good ship, under a good firm. 

Some doctors recommend the voyage tc- 
Australia in cases of weakness ot the lungs and 
debility, but it is a question whether the medicine • 
—although an excellent one for anybody who- 
can stand it—would not be too strong for a weak 
puny boy, unaccustomed to practical joking 
and “chaffing,” and unable to take his own 

P One thing we must impress upon youths about 
to go to sea, and that is, as they value their- 
future well-being, happiness, health, and 
position, they must avoid the use of spirits. 
There is no class of men more liable to thc- 
temptation of drinking than seamen, and more 
accidents, mysterious disappearances, missing- 
ships, and collisions, might be traced back to- 
the abuse of spirit-drinking than anything elsc- 
in the world. 

Many youngsters think that in order to show? 
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they are thorough-going seamen—“Jack from 
Canton ’ —they must drink rum, smoke or chew 
tobacco, and use bad language. Fadlis descensus 
Averni. These habits are very quickly picked 
up, but even when the youth has arrived at 
manhood and sees what a mistake it all is, there 
are tew things more difficult to cure himself of. 

^ Ia J*y a rained life and spoilt career may be 
traced to the first—so-called—pleasant evening- 
spent ashore at Calcutta or Madras, or some 
other foreign port, when a promising youth, in 
order not to be behind the other officers—who 
would laugh at him if he held back—has given 
way to drinking. 

Therefore until you arrive at the age of man¬ 
hood, and really know what you are doin", 
avoid the temptation ; better be laughed at, 
teased, chaffed,” or anything, than acquire a 
habit which will ruin you in your profession, 
and which you may never be able to get rid of. 

(To be continued .) 
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BOYS’ DOGS, AHD AIL ABOUT 
THEM. 

Br Goudox Stables, ji.d., k.n. 

ni * THE bull-dog .and the mastiff. 

O h ! ” you will 
at once ex¬ 
claim when y@ur 
eye falls upon the 
awful head in 
| the margin ; 
“what a terribly 
ugly dog ! ” 

You are right, 
he is certainly no 
,. ■ beauty, and I 

question very much if lie possesses one atom of 
virtue either. He is a bull-dog of the old 
lighting and badly-used type. Probably the 
animal weighed fifty or sixty pounds, was 
strongly knit together, had firm and powerful 
muscles, sinewy limbs, and jaws strong enough 
to hold a bull. He was no doubt also a guard- 
dog, and to judge from his appearance a terror 
to evil-doers. But his cropped ears and his 
spiked collar show that he was accustomed to be 
at large sometimes, and to accompany his 
master on his rambles. 

It may be easily imagined what manner of 
man that master was. A man of slouching gait 
loosely clad, with bludgeon and hand in 
pocket; billycock hat, beetling brows, and 
villainous underjaw—a man who would fi^ht 
with other roughs on little provocation, the 
while his canine companion and pet engaged 
his adversary’s dog. Hence that spiked pro¬ 
tective collar ; hence those short-cropped ears. 

Would I recommend a dog of this kind as a 
boy s dog ? Certainly not. But the well-bred 
bull-dog of the present day, especially if reared 
PJ? e . r fr ? m Puppyhood, is one of the 
most faithful and gentle creatures living. Uglv 
you may call him, if you please, but in liis 
very ugliness consists his beauty. Possessed of 
tremendous strength and power, he is entirely 
subservient to his master’s will, and would 
never think of using his gifts indiscriminately. 

The bull-dog is a dog that every British boy 
should know something about. He is almost, 

. Hot quite, indigenous to our native land, and 
is a fit emblem of an Englishman’s indomitable 

ri 0U l a . ge, ^ hlVal 1 ry? and tenacit y- He is also, like 
the bloodhound, quite an historical dog, although 
m old times he was used fora different purpose, 
namely as his name indicates, for the coarse 
and brutal practice of bull-baiting. This sport 
n sport it could be called—was carried on in 
England no less than eight hundred years ago. 

The bull often caught the poor dogs ©n his 
norns, ripping them up and tossing them in the 
+h u 1S s ai( \ tllat when once the dog seized 
the buff by the throat, he would sooner be cut 
to pieces than quit his hold. Another very 
cruel sport was that of fighting these dogs, 
pitting them one against another in the ring, 
and some n idea.of the animal’s ferocity may be 
gathered irom the fact that they fought until 
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one or the other was killed, the engagement 
often occupying a whole hour. 

It is happily altogether different nowadays, 
the dog being only used as a guard, protection, 
and pet. It is, indeed, no small acquisition to 
possess a well-bred bull-dog, an animal the very 
looks of whom are enough, if travelling on a 
lonely road, to terrify any one with evil inten¬ 
tions, but who, you are well aware, will never 
by any chance make a mistake, or show a tooth 
without good cause. 

Now glance at the picture of the sleeping 
bull-dog given on the next page (Fig. 2) 
His very position tends to throw out the 
beauty of his points. You will note at once 
the immensity of skull the dog possesses, 
and the strong neck and body behind it 
as well as the straightness and strength 
ot the limbs—I have put the word “straight¬ 
ness in italics because this is a necessary point 
about the legs of all dogs, with the exception cf 
the dachshund. In the picture before you the 
ears are correct, and the whole face is nicely 
wrinkled. This shows a general looseness of 
•r ^ 11(dl would give the dog an advantage 
it fighting another dog, or even defending him¬ 
self against a wild animal. You will see the 
nose is very short and broad, and that the under¬ 


and exhausted on the field. So vigorously did 
the poor animal defend him that his assailants 
were kept at bay until he was rescued and borne 
off the held. 

The mastiff (Fig. 3) shows great strength 
of limb and symmetry of body, and has alsS a 
nice head, and ears as they ought to be, for these 
never ought to stick up. What is called the 
mask is a dark shade on the face of the light¬ 
ed oured specimens. Fawn is the favourite 
colour^ but there are many grand mastifTs all 
over bnndle. The mastilf is most brave and 
courageous, and is extremely gentle with any 
other animals he may take a fancy for, as well 
as with Ins master and friends. 

Both the bull-dog and the mastiff are short- 
coated dogs, and therefore are more liable to 
catch colds, and even inflammations, than dogs 
better protected. If you possess a pet of either 
bleed therefore, you must be careful to rub him 
wen down with a coarse towel after he has been 
out m the wet. If he has been exposed long 
then a sure preventive of illness is to let him 
have a good feed immediately after coming in 
r \ S i ? x P erience that the exposure of dogs 
o all kinds to cold and wet while their stomachs 
are empty is a fruitful source of illnesses of 
every kind. 



1 Nose. 

2 Flews. 

3 Nasal bone. 

4 The stop. 

5 The skull. 

6 Occipital bone. 

7 Dewlap. 

8 Front of chest. 


Fig. I.—Points of a Dog. 

9*Top of the shoulder. 

10 Top of the hip. 

11 Shoulder blade. 

12 The rump. 

13 The arm. 

14 The elbow. 

15 The forearm. 

16 The knee. 


17 The stifle joint. 

18 The hock. 

19 The tail, called in some breeds 

the flag, in others the brush, 
and generally in sporting 
dogs the stern. 

20 The chest. 

21 The pastern. 


jaw protrudes. This enables the animal not 
only to get a good monthful of his adversary, 
but also to keep the hold when he gets it. 

very long ago, about the beginning of the 
present century, the bull-dog was looked upon 
as a somewhat disreputable member of the canine 
fraternity. It is quite the other way now. His 
goodness and merits. have come to be well 
known, and he is admitted into the best society. 
Inese dogs are not exceedingly expensive, but 
boys must remember that nothing really good 
can be bought-at least, in the open market- 
ror an old song,” as the saying is. In 
tact, there is but one way of getting a good 
puppy of any breed, and that is by studying 
economjr for a few months and saving up your 
shillings and pence. 

THE MASTIFF. 

The grand old English mastiff deserves a word 

or two en passant. I am happy in being able to 
present my readers with so good an illustration 
ot one. It is from a photograph of Miss Hales’s 
renowned champion Lion, a dog that won a 
great many prizes in his day, and one of whose 
ancestors fought at the Battle of Agincourt 
over the brave Sir Percy Legh, who lay wounded 


POINTS OF A DOG. 

Dogs are subject to accidents and swellings 
and tumours of various kinds on different parts 
of the body, and it is as well in all cases to con- 
suit a proper authority when your favourite is 
By S atl r n g th . e symptoms in a letter to 
either of the following papers, the “'Live Stock 
Journal or the “ Field,” advice will be given 
gratis in their very next issue. This is better 
than consulting a veterinary surgeon about the 
matter, for dogs, as a rule, are but little studied 
by vets. 

In order to enable you to describe minutely 
the part of the animal’s body where the grievance 
seems to lie, I present you with a plan, or num¬ 
bered figure, of a dog’s body, a short study of 
which will be of considerable benefit to you 
(Tig. l). 

In my next paper I hope to give you some 
trustworthy and useful hints about the rearing 
of puppies, not only for pleasure, but for profit 
as well, ior if a boy can make pocket-money 
out of his pigeons and his rabbits, much more 
should he be able to do so from the sale of his 
extra stock in the shape of young and beautiful 
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Some Useful Hints. 

How to wash a dog. -Dogs, i f not washed when 
they require it, and I think nearly all dogs need 
the tub occasionally, are apt to get foul in 
skin, and vermin may collect, "'huh may be 
found very difficult to get rid of. W hen, then, 
yon want to wash your dog, you must get twolarge 
bucketsfull of nice soft water, a rough towel, and 
a cake of Spratt’s soap. The water in one bucket 


stand him in a tub. Now take a jugful of warn 
water in one hand and the soap in the other, 
commencing by pouring a little on the shoulder, 
then rubbing on the soap, and so continue ovei 
eveVinch of the dog’s body, allow ng the water 
to run gently on the skin as you ply the soap, 
until you have encased lnm th * 

foaming lather. The head sliou d be: left tiUthe 
,‘last; wash the ears well, but do not let water 
inside them. 


him a few good jugfuls of the cold water ; next 
rub his jacket briskly with your rough tow el, 
and immediately after let him have a. good run 
When he has had his run, and the coat is 
nearly dry, then is the time to give him 
thorough good grooming, and to carefnllj u - 
ravel every bit of matting you may find mh. 
feather (N.B.-The long hair of a dog is 
called his ‘ feather,” not feathers mmd, as we 
1 have heard ladies term it.) 


2.—The Bull*dog. 





Tie the dog up in the yard, or better still on the 
grass, though, if it be a very small dog, yon may 


ueezin" the hide and rubbing downwards, 
'hen the soap is thus all rinsed out, give 


The dog’s kennel, m order to keep the animal 
i health, requires some attention. Not only 
hould the bedding be always sweet, and dry, 
nd clean, but the place itself slmula undergo a 
.eriodical scrubbing with boiling water and 
oap after which it should be exposed to 
lie sun for some time in order to thoroughly dry 

t- before it is again tenanted. 

^ A well-bred dog deserves 

a pretty collar to walk out 
in ; this ought to be taken 
off immediately be comes 
in. Collars do not cost 
much, and look nice when 
K mounted in brass or Ger¬ 
man silver. A leader may 
also be necessary in the 
street; and if your dog is 
a large one, carry a small 
whip. This is not so much, 
s the uninitiated might suppose, an instrument 
f punishment as a signal of an -hontj > 30 ®® tl ‘ ” 
ike the baton in the hand of an orchestra con 
uctor ; lie does not rap his musicians over the 
•nuekles with it, but simply guides them. 

" Here is a final hint worth remembering Many 

leonlc take great pains to shme and polish the 
mtside of a° (log's collar, but never clean it oil 
he inside. This is a great mistake, for the 
aside is very apt to be foul.. 

{To be continued.) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 
By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “From Powder Monkey to Admiral 

CHAPTER XXVIII.—ESCAPE FROM THE ISLAND, 
AND THE EVENTS WHICH FOLLOWED. 

lads ! give way! ” shouted 


Tt 


ive way, 


we must fight for it, and try to save our 
lives, but I want, if we can, to avoid fight¬ 
ing.” The men bent to their oars; the 
wind was ahead, so that it was useless to 
hoist the sail. The savages on shore howled 
and shrieked as they saw us getting off, and 
hurled stones at us. The big double canoes 
came round the point, two more appearing 
astern. They were close on a wind, and 
rapidly skimming the water. 

“There’s an outlet from the bay to the 
westward, I marked it yesterday, we will 
make for it,” said Mr. Griffiths. 

The canoes were to the eastward, but it 
seemed very doubtful whether we could 
reach the outlet the mate spoke of before 
they would be up with us. We pulled for 
our lives, for there could be no doubt, from 
the behaviour of the savages on shore, how 
those in the canoes would be inclined to 
treat us. While the mate steered, the 
doctor and I got the muskets ready; the 
rest of the crew were rowing, Homer help¬ 
ing the stroke oar. On the canoes came, 
nearer and nearer. We observed the sea 
breaking over the reef, but there was a 
clear channel between it and the shore. 
The savages had left the beach and were 
rushing towards the point which they knew 
we must pass; probably, as we supposed, 
to enjoy the satisfaction of seeing us over¬ 
taken and massacred. As the mate altered 
our course to steer for the channel, we 
found the wind on our starboard bow; 
should it shift a point or two more, it 
would come right ahead, and even the 
canoes, though they sail closer to the wind 
than any ordinary craft, would be unable 


to get through it; but they were already 
within one hundred fathoms of us, and 
coming on rapidly. I counted seven of 
them. One took the lead of the rest, and 
was coming up hand over hand with us. 
We could see the warriors on the raised 
deck dancing and leaping and flourishing 
their clubs, and hear them shouting and 
shrieking like their companions on shore. 
I looked anxiously at the channel. Soper 
was pulling bow oar. The mate told 
Horner to take it, and directed Soper to 
keep a look-out for reefs ahead. The 
leading canoe w r as now within fifty fathoms 
astern. 

“ Give them a shot, doctor,” said the 
mate ; “ but fire over their heads. It will 
show them that we are armed, but I don’t 
want to kill any one.” 

“Ay, ay!” answered the doctor; and 
shouting to the savages to make them un¬ 
derstand what he was about to do, he fired. 


The first shot seemed to have no effect. 
Still the big canoe came on. We were as 
far from the passage as we were from them. 
Our men were straining every nerve, and 
could make the boat go no faster. The 
doctor waited till I had reloaded the first 
musket. He again fired, still aiming high, 
as the mate told him to do. The next 
instant down came the yard and sail of 
the canoe. The bullet must have cut the 
slings right in two. 

“ It was a chance shot, and a fortunate 
one,” said the doctor, as he saw its effect. 
The canoe still glided on, but the next, 
unable to alter her course, ran right into 
her, and the others, also coming up, were 
thrown into confusion. Our men cheered 
as they saw what had happened. The 
channel was reached before our pursuers 
could get clear of each other. Then on 
they came again. Before, however, they 
had come far, the wind shifted a point and 



The Critical Moment. 
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then blew right ahead. First erne lowered 
her sail, and then another and another, 
while we pulled through the channel, Soper 
keeping a bright look-out for sunken rocks. 

I caught sight of the savages on shore 
rushing along the beach, but we had passed 
the point before they had gained it, and 
there they stood shrieking, shouting, and 
gesticulating at us. We pulled away in the 
wind’s eye, knowing that we should thus 
have a better chance of keeping ahead of 
our pursuers. They had not yet, however, 
given up the chase. We saw them at 
length coming through the channel urged 
on by their paddles. They could thus 
move but slowly. Once outside, however, 
they might again hoist their sails, and, by 
standing first on one tack and then on the 
other, come up with us. 

As we got away from the island we 
found the wind blowing steadily from the 
southward, while in shore it still came 
from the westward. This gave us a great 
advantage. 

“We’ll hoist the sail, lads,” said Mr. 
Griffiths, “ and see if a whale-boat can 
beat a double canoe.” 

The men, who were streaming from 
every pore, gladly obeyed. The mast was 
set up in an instant, the sail hoisted, and 
“Young Hopeful,” as the doctor called 
our boat, glided rapidly over the dancing 
waters. 

We had made good way before we saw 
the sails of the canoes once more hoisted, 
standing, as far as we could make out, for 
the north-west. 

Now we had got the wind, it would take 
them a long time to come up with us. The 
wind was too fresh to allow the oars to be 
of any use. We trusted, however, to the 
good providence of God to carry us clear. 
All that we could do was to sit quiet and 
hope that the wind would continue steady. 
We could see the canoes in the north-east 
hull down, and we hoped that we might 
keep ahead till night should hide us from 
their sight. The mate said he was sure 
that they would not then attempt to follow 
us farther. 

“But, I say, is any one hungry ?” ex¬ 
claimed Horner. “We’ve had no break¬ 
fast, you’ll remember.” 

We had all been too excited to think of 
eating, but the mention of food excited our 
appetites, and the mate told the doctor to 
serve out provisions. 

The occupation of eating assisted to pass 
the time, and to raise our spirits. The 
mate told us that he and the doctor had 
determined to steer for the Pellew Islands, 
the inhabitants of which, though uncivi¬ 
lised, were supposed to be of a mild dis¬ 
position, and likely to treat us kindly. 
Even had we intended to steer for Guam, 
the canoes in that direction would have 
prevented us doing so. 

From the Pellew Islands we should have 
a long voyage round to Manilla. When 
once there we should be sure of finding 
European vessels on board of which we 
should be able to obtain a passage to some 
English settlement. Every now and then, 
while we were eating, I took a look at the 
canoes, but the sight of them didn’t spoil 
my appetite, nor that of the rest of us, as 
far as I could judge. 

“ They are getting no nearer,” I ob¬ 
served. 

“Wait till they come about,” said 
Horner; “ they’ll then be up with us fast 
enough, and this may be the last meal we 
shall ever eat.” 

“ Haul in the slack of that, you young 
croaker,” cried the mate, in an angry 


tone. “You would like to make the others 
as much afraid as you are yourself.” 

Horner could not say he was not afraid, 
for he looked it. The breeze freshened, 
and the boat made good way in spite cf 
being heavily laden, standing up well to 
all the sail we could set. For another 
hour or more we could see the canoes. 

At last the mate, standing up, took a 
look at them, and then cried, 

“ Hurrah ! they have gone about, and 
are steering for the land.” 

Just as the sun set they disappeared, and 
we had no longer any fear of being fol¬ 
lowed. The mate now set a regular watch 
—the rest of us lay down as we best 
could along the thwarts, or at the bottom 
of the boat with some of Jack’s matting 
for pillows. We were rather crowded, to 
be sure, but we were thankful to have 
escaped our enemies, and hoped, in spite of 
its length, that we should have a pros¬ 
perous voyage. 

Day after day we sailed on. Mr. Griffiths 
maintained good discipline among us. 
Everything was done with as much regu¬ 
larity as if we were aboard ship. He got us 
to spin yams and sing songs. I thus heard 
more of Jack’s adventures than I ever since 
have been able to get out of him. He 
corroborated all that Miles Soper had told 
me and added much more. Sam Coal told 
us how he had onoe been a slave in the 
Southern States of America, and made his 
escape, and, being followed, was nearly 
caught, and how a kind Quaker sheltered 
him, at the risk of his own life, and got him 
away on board a ship, where he found that 
he had not changed much for the better, in 
some respects; but then, as he said, 

“ Dis nigger feel dat he was a free man, 
and dat make up for all de rest.” 

The wind was fair and the sea calm. 
Our chief fear was that we might run 
short of water, so Mr. Griffiths thought it 
wise to put us upon an allowance at once. 
Several times flying-fish fell aboard, which 
we didn’t despise, although we had to eat 
them raw, or rather dried in the sun. If 
we had had fuel we might have managed 
to make a fire and cook them, but in our 
hurry to get off we had come away without 
any spare wood. 

“Never mind, lads,” said the mate; 
“we’ll get some at the Pellew Islands, and 
after that we’ll have a hot meal every other 
day at least.” 

Brown was always on the look-out with 
his harpoon, ready to strike any large fish 
which might come near us, but they seemed 
to know what we were about, and kept at 
a respectful distance. Now and then a 
shark would come up and have a look at 
us, and the men would call him all manner 
of names. One day as we were running 
along at the rate of about five knots an 
hour, we saw a black fin coming up astern; 
it sheered off under the counter and then 
floated up abreast of us, just coming near 
enough to show us its wicked eye. It kept 
too far off, however, for Brown to strike it, 
or it might have paid dearly for its curi¬ 
osity. At last, cocking its eye, it gave a 
turn of its tail, and off it went like a shot, 
followed by our roars of laughter. 

“’Pend on it, Jack Shark find dat we 
not going to make dinner for him dis day! ” 
cried Sam Coal, “ so he tink better go look 
out sumber else.” 

Such were the trifling incidents which 
afforded us amusement and assisted to keep 
up our spirits. It was trying work, thus to 
sit all day and day after day in an open boat 
with nothing to do, and unable to move 
about freely. We were very thankful, how¬ 


ever, to be favoured by such fine wea¬ 
ther. 

At last Mr. Griffiths stood up in the 
stem sheets, and, after shading his eyes 
for some time—for the sun had already 
passed the zenith, said quietly, “ Lads, we 
have made a good landfall. I’m much 
mistaken if we have not the Pellew Islands- 
in sight. I make out a dozen or more blue 
hillocks rising above the horizon. Sit quiet, , 
however, for you won’t see them just yet. 
We shall have to heave-to to-night outside' 
the reef which surrounds them, but I hope 
we shall get ashore in the morning.” 

This news cheered us up, for we were 
beginning to get somewhat downcast, and 
some of. us thought that we must have 
passed the islands altogether, and might 
make no other land till we reached the 
Philippines. We ran on till dark, by 
which time we could make out one large 
island and a number of smaller ones, some 
to the northward and some to the south¬ 
ward, with a reef marked by a line of 
white foam surrounding them. As it would 
be dangerous to attempt looking for a pas¬ 
sage through the reef except in daylight, 
we hove-to, and the watch below lay down 
—or “ turned in,” as we used to call it— 
rejoicing in the hope of setting our feet 
on dry ground the next morning, and 
getting a plentiful supply of provisions. 
I had to keep the middle watch with Jim* 
I took good care not to let my eyes close, 
for we were at no great distance from the 
reef, and I knew the danger of being 
drifted on it. Now I looked to windward 
to make sure that no vessel was approach¬ 
ing to run us down, now at the reef to find 
out whether we were drifting nearer it than 
was safe. After a long silence Jim spoke 
to me. 

“There’s something on my mind, Peter,” 
he said. “ I’m afraid that now you have 
found your brother Jack you’ll not be 
caring for me as you used to do, for the 
whole of the last day you have not opened 
your lips to me, while you have been talk¬ 
ing aivay to him.” 

“Don’t let such an idea rest on your 
mind, Jim,” I answered. “I very natu¬ 
rally talked to Jack, for of course I wanted 
to hear everything he had been about since 
he first went to sea, and it’s only lately I 
have been able to get him to say much. I 
don’t think that anything will make me 
forget your affection for me. Though Jack 
is my brother, you’ve been more than a 
brother, and as brothers we shall remain 
till the end of life.” 

In this way I did my best to satisfy Jim’s 
mind. It hadn’t before occurred to me 
that there was any spice of jealousy in him, 
and I determined in future to do my best 
to prevent him having any such feeling* 
We talked on just as we used to do after 
that. 

The wind was light, and except a slight 
swell coming from the eastward, the sea. 
was perfectly smooth. If it hadn’t been 
for the talking I should have found it a 
hard matter to keep my eyes open. After 
I lay down, I had been for some time 
asleep, as I fancied, when I heard the 
mate cry, 

“ Out oars, lads ! Pull for your lives ! ’* 

I j umped up in a moment. 

The strong current into which the boat 
had got was carrying her along at the rate 
of five knots an hour towards the reef, 
over which the sea was breakiug and rising 
up in a wall of white foam. 

There was now not a breath of wind, 
but a much greater swell was coming in 
than before. 
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We all bent to our oars, and had good 
reason to be thankful that we had got 
them to help us, for a sailing vessel would 
very quickly have been dashed to pieces 
on the reef, and every soul aboard lost. 

The mate headed the boat off from the 
shore in a diagonal course, so that we 
hoped soon to get out of the current. 
Still, notwithstanding all our efforts, we 
appeared to be drawing nearer and nearer 
the reef as the current swept us along, and 
I began to think that, notwithstanding all 
we had gone through, we were doomed to 
be lost at last. The mate, however, cheered 
us up. 

Daylight soon broke. As the sun rose 
the wind increased, and presently, a fresh 
breeze springing up, he hauled aft the 
sheet, and with the help of the oars the 
boat moved quickly along till we got out 
of the current. 

We were now able to venture close 
enough to the reef to look out for a safe 
opening. At last we found one a little to 
the southward of the largest island, and 
hauling up, we steered for it. 

The sea broke on either side of the 
passage, which was large enough for a 
good-sized vessel to venture through. 
We stood on, keeping a look-out for 
dangers ahead. 

We were soon inside, where the water 
was perfectly smooth. Seeing a snug little 
harbour, we ran for it. As we approached 
we saw a number of natives coming down, 
darkish-skinned fellows, though not so 
black as those of the Caroline Islands ; all 
of them without a stitch of clothing on 
except a loin-cloth; but they were plea¬ 
sant-looking, and we saw no weapons 
amo> g them. 

The mate, however, kept the muskets 
concealed in the stemsheets, ready for use 
in case they were only acting treacher¬ 
ously, and should suddenly rush down upon 
us with clubs and spears. Still, as we got 
nearer, and waved our hands, they showed 
no inclination to attack us, and made every 
sign to let us understand that they wished 
to be friends. 

We therefore lowered the sail, and pulled 
the boat gently towards the beach. On 
this they came down, and when we jumped 
out, helped us to haul her up. There was 
one man who seemed to be the chief. He 
came up and shook hands with Mr. Grif¬ 
fiths, the doctor, and me, and then oi’dered 
six of his people to stay by the boat, as we 
supposed to guard her. He made no ob¬ 
jection when the mate and the doctor went 
back to get the muskets, but seemed to 
think it very natural that they should 
wish to be armed amongst so many 
strangers. 

The other people were in the meantime 
making friends with the rest of our party. 
The chief now invited us up to his house. 
It was built of trunks of small trees and 
bamboo canes, and thatched with palm 
leaves, much in the same style as the huts 
of other South Sea islanders, though of a 
fair size. It was also very clean, and the 
floors were covered with mats. He begged 
us to sit down near him, while he squatted 
on a mat at one end of the room. 

As we could only talk by signs, we didn’t 
say much. Presently a number of girls 
appeared, bringing clay dishes, with fish 
and fowl and vegetables. As soon as 
they were placed on the ground, he told 
us to fall to, and a very good meal we 
enjoyed, after the uncooked food we had 
lived on so long. 

The mate made signs that we had come 
from the eastward, and were bound west 


for the Philippines, of which he seemed to 
have heard. 

After dinner he took us down to the 
shore, and showed us some fine large 
canoes, with the stems and sterns well 
carved. They were used for going about 
between the islands, but I don’t think they 
could have done much in a heavy sea. 
Some were large enough to hold thirty or 
forty men. He then had a look at our 
boat, and seemed to wonder that we had 
come so far in her. 

The mate explained to him that though 
she was shorter, she had much higher sides, 
and was much lighter built than his canoes. 
From the way he behaved we had no doubts 
as to his friendly intentions, or any anxiety 
about the men who were attended to by 
other natives. 

In the evening he gave us another 
feast, and then took us to a clean new 
hut, which by his signs we understood we 
were to occupy. From the way he behaved 
we agreed that, though he looked like a 
native savage, he was as civilised a gentle¬ 
man as we could wish to meet. The rest 
of our party were billeted in huts close to 
us, and from the sounds of laughter which 
came from them we guessed that they and 
their hosts were mightily amused 'with 
each other. The chief, after making signs 
to us to lie down and go to sleep, took his 
leave, and we were left alone. 

“ I hope our fellows will behave well, 
and not get into any quarrel 'with the 
natives,” observed the doctor. 

“I don’t think there’s any chance of 
that, though it would be a serious matter 
if they did,” answered Mr. Griffiths. 

“ If you’ll give me leave, sir, I’ll go and 
speak to them,” I said. “I’m sure Jim 
and my brother Jack will behave properly, 
and so I should think would Brown.” 

“ It doesn’t do always to trust men,” 
said the mate. “Just tell them to be 
careful. I would rather that we had been 
all together, but it won’t do to show that 
we’re suspicious of the natives.” 

I accordingly got up, and, directed by 
the sounds I heard, went to the other huts. 

I found Jack and Jim in one of them, with 
a number of natives sitting round them, 
examining their dresses and trying to 
imitate their way of speaking. 

I advised them to let their friends know 
that they were sleepy and wanted to lie 
down. As soon as they did this, the na¬ 
tives got up in the politest way possible, 
and spread mats for them at one side of 
the room. In the next hut I found Miles 
Soper and Sam Coal. I said to them what 
I had said before to Jack and Jim, and I 
then went on to another hut, the na¬ 
tives in each behaving in precisely the same 
manner. 

When I told the mate, he was perfectly 
satisfied, and said that we must trust the 
natives. We were not mistaken. Early 
the next morning a plentiful meal was 
brought us, and during our stay on the 
island we were treated with the greatest 
kindness by these mild and courteous 
people. The doctor said that they were 
Malays, though very unlike many of their 
brethren scattered about the Indian seas. 

Having recovered completely from the 
effects of being cramped up so long in the 
boat, and the unwholesome food we had 
lived on, we were anxious to prosecute our 
voyage. 

The chief looked very sorrowful when 
the mate told him we must be going, and 
that we should be thankful to him for pro¬ 
visions and water for the voyage. When 
he told his people, they brought us down 


fowls and vegetables enough to fill the boat. 
We showed them our hen-coop, in which we 
could keep a number of the fowls alive, 
but that we wanted food for them. Off 
they ran, and quickly came back with 
good supply. 

By this time we could understand each 
other wonderfully well, helping out what 
we said by signs. The chief gave us all a 
grand feast the last night of our stay, and 
the next morning, having shaken hands 
with all round, we went aboard, and once 
more put to sea. The natives at the same 
time came off in their canoes and accom¬ 
panied us some way outside the reef ; then, 
with shouts and waving of hands, they 
wished us good-bye. 

We had a long passage before us, but we 
were in good health and spirits, and we 
hoped to perform it in safety. We had to 
keep a sharp look-out at night, for, as the 
mate told us, there were some small islands 
between the Pellew and the Philippines,, 
and. that,he not being certain of their exact 
position, we might run upon them. 

For a whole week we had fine weather v 
though, as the wind was light, we didn’t 
make much way. At the end of that time • 
clouds began to gather in the horizon, and 
soon covered the whole sky, while the 
wind shifted to the north-west, and in a 
short time was blowing a heavy gale. The 
sea got up, and the water every now and 
then, notwithstanding our high sides, broke 
aboard, and we had to take to bailing. 
Night came on, and matters grew 
worse. 

We all had confidence in Mr. Griffiths's- 
skill, and as he had, by his good seaman¬ 
ship, preserved our lives before, we hoped 
that we should again escape. At length 
he determined to try his former plan, and, 
heaving the boat to, we cast out a raft,, 
formed by the oars, and rode to it. The 
gale, however, increased, and seemed likely * 
to turn into a regular typhoon. 

. There was no sleep for any of us that 
night; all hands had to keep bailing, while 
a heavier sea than we had yet encountered’ 
broke aboard and carried away a large 
portion of our provisions, besides drowning 
all the fowls in the hen-coop. Most of' 
us, I suspect, began to think that we should 
never see another sunrise. It seemed a 
wonder, indeed, that the boat escaped being 
knocked to pieces. Had it continued long 
we must have gone down. Towards morn¬ 
ing, however, the wind moderated, and. 
before noon we were able to haul the raft 
aboard and once more make sail. But 
there we were on the wide ocean, with but 
scanty provisions and a sorely battered 
boat. 

The weather still looked unsettled, and 
we feared that wo should have another 
bad night of it. The greater part of the* 
day had gone by, when Brown, who was 
at the helm while the mate was taking 
some rest,'suddenly exclaimed, 

“A sail! a sail! She’s standing this*, 
way.” 

We all looked out to the northward, and 
there made out a large vessel steering: 
directly for us. 

(To be continued.) 
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BICYCLES 
AND BICYCLING. 
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ICYCLISTS 
residing in 
the country 
undoubted- 
31% ]y have a 
_ S. great ad- 
vantage 
over their confreres 
in London or its im¬ 
mediate neighbour¬ 
hood, in that they 
get on to good roads 
when starting from their 
own doors. All the roads 
leading out of town are 
for some considerable dis¬ 
tance more or less bad 
for bicycling, and till the 
macadam is left fairly 
behind one, the pleasure 
of riding can hardly be 
said to begin. 

In attempting a cir¬ 
cular run it will be well, 
therefore not to make 
London a starting-point, 
but to select a spot out¬ 
side the metropolitan 
radius. The south-west 
of London is perhaps 
most favoured by metro¬ 
politan bicyclists, though 
there are several influen¬ 
tial clubs which have 
their headquarters in the 
north, notable among 
them 
being 
t h 
Pick¬ 
wick, 
t h 
oldest 



•established club. 

The road to Brighton is very popular, and as 
most riders select this for their first trip, we 
will give some notes on the various routes 
thither, of which there are no less than six—viz., 
■vid Redhill, Reigate, Lingfield, East Grinstead, 
Horsham, and Chorley. The longest way is 
'by East Grinstead, the shortest by Redhill, 
fifty-eight and fifty-one miles being the re¬ 
spective distances. 

The road vid East Grinstead cannot be re- 



T.he best scenery is on the Horsham road, 
but we should recommend the route vid Rei¬ 
gate. Starting from Westminster Bridge, the 
read lies through Tooting and Mitcham to 
Sutton, all more or less bumpy macadam. It 
is mostly up-hill work from here to Reigate Hill. 
Very great caution must be observed in descend¬ 
ing this hill, and we would strongly advise all 
riders who do not know the road thoroughly to 
get off and walk 
before coming to 
the Suspension 
Bridge, as it is one 
of the worst hills 
in Surrey. You 
can mount again 
on coming to the 
turnpike half way 
down. 

After leaving 
Reigate, there is 
a nice level run 
of about six miles 
to Crawley. Four 
miles beyond 
Crawley is Hand- 
cross, and there 
are two roads to 
Brighton from 
here, one by Bolney, the other by Clayton, 
which is the better of the two. There is a long 
hilL over the downs by Clayton Tunnel, which 
most men will walk up, but on reaching the 


Chobham to Ripley, twenty-three miles from 
London, is very good, but rather hilly. The 
Talbot at Ripley is a first-rate placo to stop for 
lunch ; it is one of the old-fashioned coaching 
inns, and in the season the Guildford coach 
changes horses here. 

Ripley is a delightful country place, six miles 
from a railway-station, consequently free from 
excursionists. From Ripley to Guildford the 
road is splendid—six miles of the best roadway 
in England. There is a steep hill down into 
Guildford, dangerous unless with a very power¬ 
ful brake. Take the left-hand turning at the 
bottom, thence through Godaiming and Milford 
to the Hind Head. Three miles of up-hill work 
here ; a most splendid view from the summit, 
thence into Liphook, through Petersfield and 
Horndean, to Cosham. All good surface, but 
hilly. The last bit of road into Portsmouth is 
not good. The Sussex at Portsmouth is a good 
hotel and can be recommended. 

The road from London to Bath is one fiimous 
in the annals of bicycling, the London Bicycle 
Club holding their annual 100-mile road race 
over this course, on which some wonderful times 
have been done. The Bath road, though excep¬ 


top there is a splendid run down-hill nearly all 
the way into Brighton. 

There is, of course, an immense number of 
hotels in Brighton, offering any amount of 
accommodation, but we can strongly recommend 
the Old Ship ; it is well patronised by bicyclists, 
and the charges are moderate. 

The Portsmouth road is perhaps the most 
favoured by riders. To give some idea of the 
number of men who patronise this road, we 
may mention that no less than eighty-six riders 
had called one day last week be lore twelve 
o’clock at one inn, not to mention those who 
had gone past without calling. Starting from 
Westminster Bridge, along the Albei t Embank- 


tionally good in parts, notably between Hun- 
gerford and Newbury, is in some places bad, 
especially between Slough and Maidenhead, in 
very dry weather (Fig. 1). It is on the whole 
one of the most level roads in England, and 
used to be popular on account of this quality in 
the days vdien men were not so' good at hill¬ 
riding as they are now'. 

The road to Yarmouth is very popular among 
bicyclists, especially those residing in the east 
of London. We should advise any one going 
the journey to take the train from Liverpool 
Street as far as Romford, for the main road from 
London to this place is very bad riding ; but 
from here through Brentwood and Ingatestone to 



I.—Maidenhead Bridge. 2.—Yarmouth Market-place. 


commended except for the sake of paying a 
visit to the Railway Hotel at this place, one of 
the most popular hostelries frequented by bicy¬ 
clists. ^ Tliis road is extremely hilly and bad. 


ment, tlirough Wandsworth, over Wimbledon 
Common, to Kingston, the road is all macadam, 
and rather rough riding. From Kingston to 
Esher the road improves, and tliente through 


Chelmsford it is very good, and continues er> 
through Witham and Kelvedon to Colchester. 
The last time the writer travelled over this road 
he accomplished the distance between Romford 
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and Wood bridge, sixty-five miles, in five hours 
and twenty minutes, including all stoppages. 
This was with the help of a very strong wind ; 
still it will give some idea of the general goodness 
of the road. 


the surface is excellent, and, indeed, continues 
good all the way to Exeter, being formed of 
Hint. Near Chideock it is very hilly ; the same 
near Cbarmouth, but a little less hilly on f 0 
Axminster. Very rough hill down into Honiton, 


to Truro the road improves. Truro to Penzance 
is very fair except the last two miles. The road, 
from Penzance to the Land’s End is very bad 
indeed. 

It is not of course possible, within the limits- 
of an article, to do more than describe briefly 
just a few of the roads in England. There is 
nothing like exploring the country for oneself. 
A copy of Carey’s Book of Hoads is a first-rate 
manual to have by one. It is not published 
now, and can only be purchased second-hand. 
The Coventry Machinists Company publish & 
book of roads something on the same plan, and 
it contains much useful information. A good 
map of England showing the roads should also* 
be purchased. It is wonderful how useful a. 
bicycle is in instilling a knowledge of practical 
geography, and it is undoubtedly the fact that, 
thousands of young men have in this way ac¬ 
quired a knowledge of their own country, off 
which, without a bicycle, they would have re¬ 
mained for ever ignorant. 

(To be continued.) 


For those of our readers who think of start¬ 
ing on a long straightaway journey we can 
recommend the road to the Land’s End. There 
are some tremendous hills to be encountered, so 
it is imperative that plenty of brake power be 
provided. The total distance is 288 miles. 
The road is fairly level, but rather rough to 
Plounslow. Here, taking the left hand, it is 
level to Staines, but generally dusty in summer 
and heavy in winter, the road being gravel. 
Thence to Egliam is heavy sand, but then up 
Egliam Hill, a good hard gravel road, tolerably 
hilly, leads past Virginia Water through Bag- 
shot. From here to Dorchester the surface, on 
the whole, is excellent, and though after 
Andover there is hardly a continuous mile of 
level, there are not more than four or five un- 
ridable hills of any length. Dorchester to 
Bridport starts with a two-mile ridable incline, 
and after some short pitches a very steep hill 
at Long Bredy, near Winterbourne Abbas, is 
reached. Thence to Bridport is hilly, and 
rough in places. Thence it is pretty level. 
Another two-miles incline out of the town, but 


Before coming to Woodbridge we pass through 
Ipswich, and have a long hill to climb going out 
of the town. After Woodbridge the road passes 
through Wickham Market, and Saxmundham to 
Wangford ; from here to Yarmouth is twenty 
miles, the road throughout being very good, 
with the exception of the last two miles (Fig. 2), 
The main road from London to Mail Chester, 
186 miles, may be described thus : good to 
Dunstable ; between here and Northampton 
pretty good but hilly ; from here to Market 
Harborough good, but still hilly ; here to Derby 
through Leicester very good. Through the 
Peak district to Buxton is lovely scenery, but 
the roads are not particulary good, and between 
here and Manchester they are in places very bad. 


BEES AND BEE-KEEPING EOR BOYS. 


BY W. II. HARRIS, B.A. B.SC. 


but thence fourteen miles of very good going 
into Exeter, except about two miles near Fenny 
Bridges. A steep hill out of Exeter is unrid- 
able, and the descent on the other side is as 
bad. A series of similar hills, loose and flinty, 
continue to Okehampton ; thence the road, 
though hilly, is excellent to Launceston. 
Thence on to Bodmin is very hilly, and con¬ 
tinues so for ten miles beyond ; but from here 


I T is curious that amidst the miscellaneous 
creatures which boys make a practice of 
keeping or petting, such wonderful, interest¬ 


ing, and profitable insects as bees seem quite 
neglected. They cost nothing or next to 
nothing for food. They will provide nourish- 
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meat and take exercise by themselves, and will 
be sure to come home after their airy flights. 
They build marvellous dwellings and store¬ 
houses, and fill the latter witli a liquid delicious 
to our taste and very valuable as an article of 
sale. They can be kept in town or country, in 
•any little corner of garden, and may be made to 
yield constant amusement and instruction. 

Rabbits need a special shed, perpetual look¬ 
ing after in the way of feeding, cleaning out, etc., 
and have many inconveniences connected with 
them. White mice, piebald rats, snakes, red- 
poles, canaries, pigeons, with their various 
points of attraction, all have special drawbacks 
associated with them ; but this is not the case 
with bees. 

Some reader may at once be tempted to ask, 

<c But how about the stings ? ” 

Now there is really very little danger of any 
mischief or trouble in this respect, if reasonable 
care be taken. Only a few months ago the 
writer had occasion to see on business an en¬ 
thusiastic bee-keeper, who is at the head of a 
very large day-school a few miles from London. 
This gentleman not only keeps a large number 
■of bees, but sets the hives along one side of his 
/playground, as his garden premises are very 
limited ; and he affirmed that neither did the 
boys interfere with the bees nor the bees with 
the boys. As for himself, he handles his insect 
friends as if they were flies, and never fears any 
injury from them. It is true these creatures 
seem to have aversions to certain persons, but 
5 these are quite exceptional cases, and most 
vpeople may safely go amongst even busily work- 
fing-bee communities without getting stung. 
^Quietness and fearlessness are usually sufficient 
protectives. 

In the hope, therefore, of interesting boys in 
the subject of bees, and with the desire of ex¬ 
tending the keeping of these insects on liumaue 
and profitable principles, we will devote a few 
papers to the subject of the structure, habits, 
and produce of bees, and the best methods of 
bee-culture. 

We shall not trouble the reader with scientific 
descriptions and learned terms, fer our aim is, 
as all boys will desire, a thoroughly practical 
•one. Information of a strictly entomological 
kind can be easily obtained from any good book 
on insects, or from an encyclopaedia. But we 
must devote a little space to the structure of 
the classes of the hive community, so that they 
may be distinguished from each other, for this 
is a matter of some importance in the proper 
management of our winged friends. 

{To be continued.) 
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BIRDS’ EGGS AND EGG 
COLLECTING.* 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s., 

Chaplain and Lecturer to the “ Fellowship 
of Animals' Friends ." 

o begin, many 
\ persons have 
asked, or rather, 
demanded of 
me, in no mea¬ 
sured terms, 
how I could 
advocate the 
cruel amuse¬ 
ment of Bird- 

NESTING. 
Heart - r ending 
letters have 
been copiously 
showered upon 
me depicting 
the agonies suffered by birds when deprived of 
their young, and comparing me to a variety of 
historical personages, Nero being generally 
chosen to represent ancient, and Legree modern 
literature. 

Now the question is a very unfair one, and 
the inference still less £air. The well-meaning 

* See the coloured plate of “Some Favourite British 
Birds’ Eggs,” published with our Way part. 



writers of these letters (which I* never answer) 
and I attach two different meanings to the term 
“bird-nesting.” They fancy that it signifies 
the destruction of every nest that can be found, 
the theft of all the eggs, and either the robbery 
or murder of the young. If my conception of 
bird-nesting were the same as theirs, or even 
approached it, I should feel and write quite as 
severely. 

My idea is totally different. Just as the 
genuine entomologist is the best friend of the 
insects, never killing even a noisome insect 
without just cause, so is the genuine ornitholo¬ 
gist the best friend of the birds, even thoug.h 
he should know every nest within miles, and 
lay them under contribution for his collection 
of eggs. 

Putting the question on the lowest of all 
grounds, namely, self-interest, the egg-collector 
would not be foolish enough to rob or destroy 
nests, and still less to kill the young. He 
knows that he would drive the birds from the 
neighbourhood, and so spoil his hopes of obtain¬ 
ing more eggs in the following season. Were 
it, therefore, but for the sake of increasing his 
own collection he would be very tender with the 
birds, and do all that he could to encourage and 
foster them. 

I will now show that bird-nesting, as I un¬ 
derstand the word, is not cruel. 

I assume that the young egg-collector will 
neither destroy eggs nor meddle with the young 
birds when hatched, and that he visits the nests 
for the sake of studying the habits of birds and 
enlarging his collection of eggs. 

In the first place, birds are not arithmeticians, 
and seem to be devoid of the faculty of number. 
No bird appears able to count its eggs, and if 
they are gradually withdrawn, without damag¬ 
ing the nest or alarming the parents, the bird 
goes on laying without seeming conscious of the 
loss which she has sustained. 

A very familiar example of this fact is to be 
found in our domestic poultry. Surely no one 
would say that poultry-keepers are guilty of 
cruelty when they go round the nests each 
morning and collect the new-laid eggs. The 
hens are quite unconscious that they have been 
robbed, and as long as a single nest-egg is left 
to them, though it be nothing but a lump of 
chalk, so long will they go on laying, provided 
that their stock be not wholly exhausted. 

Such is the case with the wild birds. Each 
species has an average number of young to be 
hatched in each season, and to this normal 
number the bird generally adheres with tolerable 
closeness. 

Thus we may expect a blackbird, a thrush, 
a rook, or a crow 7 , to lay four or five eggs. 
Should there be but a single egg in the nest, v 7 e 
should wait until two or three more have been 
added. "We should then take two of them, and 
by repeating this process may hope to procure 
seven or eight eggs from a single nest. When 
v 7 e cease to remove them the bird will make up 
her normal number, and hatch her full brood. 

Pigeons never lay more than two eggs, and so 
as soon as a second egg is laid one must be 
removed. As some birds, such as kingfishers, 
bottle-titmice, and water-hens, lay a consider¬ 
able number of eggs, their nests afford a very 
large supply for the cabinet or exchange. 

In all such cases v r e should be very careful 
not to injure the nest, and, if possible, should 
not leave any traces of our intrusion. With 
some birds, such as the kingfisher, the dipper, 
and the sand-martin, this is impossible, but these 
birds seem to be little affected by the damage 
done to their homes. 

There are a very few birds, such as the wry¬ 
neck, the woodpecker, and the nuthatch, whose 
eggs it is almost impossible to procure without 
injuring or destroying the nest. These species 
nest in hollow trees, and there is scarcely any 
method of getting at them except by cutting 
away the wood. Still, in a skilful hand, a 
flexible twig, tipped with bird-lime, will often 
succeed in extricating the eggs without injuring 
tin* nest or alarming the parents. 

I may mention that this mode of egg-taking 
requires some little practice. 

The bird-lime should only be put on the twig 


just before it is wanted, and when it is inserted 
into the hole the greatest care must be taken 
lest it should touch the sides. When it is 
brought in contact with the egg, the twig 
should be twisted round and round between the 
fingers, so as to give the bird-lirne a strong hold 
of the egg. It should then be withdrawn as 
carefully as it was introduced, both hands being 
required for this purpose, and if the young col¬ 
lector has a plentiful stock of patience as well 
as abundant time, he will rarely fail in securing 
his prize. 

It is better to be alone when using the bird¬ 
lime, as a companion is apt to become impa¬ 
tient and hurry the operator. Even talking 
will endanger the success of the operation, for 
the whole of the faculties are kept at the stretch, 
and the attention must not be relaxed for a 
single moment. 

Removing the bird-lime from the eggs after 
they have been taken is not at all an easy 
business. But if the eggs be kept under water 
the bird-lime can be cleared off’ without adhering 
to the fingers. And the young egg-collector 
who is about to try this plan of obtaining eggs 
must remember that bird-lime can safely be 
handled with wet fingers. 

I have often seen boys who had neglected this 
simple precaution make pitiful figures of them¬ 
selves in a few minutes. The bird-lime stretches 
out into long, tenacious threads, adhering to 
everything which it touches. The fingers are 
tied together by innumerable viscid strings, and 
in his endeavours to remove it from his hands 
the miserable boy covers his face, hair, and 
clothes with the ever-multiplying threads of the 
sticky bird-lime. 

Tigers are sometimes killed in India by the 
help of bird-lime. 

The native hunters first ascertain the track 
over which the animal is in the habit of passing, 
and then lay on the path a number of leaves 
besmeared with bird-lime. The tiger comes up, 
puts his paw 7 on one of the leaves, and feeling 
encumbered by fit, tries to shake it off'. 

Failing in this attempt, he sniff's about his 
feet in order to find out the cause of his annoy¬ 
ance, when another leaf sticks on his nose. 
This he tries to rub oft' with his paw, and in so 
doing drags strings of bird-lime across his face, 
and probably ties down one of his eyelids. Leaf 
after leaf is thus fastened on his head, until at 
last, after the manner of the cat tribe, he throws 
himself on his back, rolls among the leaves, and 
in his struggles attaches so many of them to his 
head that he is quite blinded for the time. 

Now i3 the hunter’s opportunity, and before 
the animal can see his foe a fatal wound can be 
inflicted without risk. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat that the 
greatest care must be taken to prevent the bird¬ 
lime from touching the sides of the hole, as in 
that case the parent bird would be sure to come 
into contact with it, and might die before it 
could release itself. 

Do not try to make bird-lime for yourself. It 
is a troublesome and not very easy process. 
It costs just as much trouble to make a very 
little as a large quantity, and you may save 
yourself the trouble by buying a pennyworth 
when you want it. It is sold at nearly all bird- 
shops, but you may have to w r ait for some days 
after giving your order. 

Do not worry yourself about blowing the 
eggs at the time, as the operation is a long one, 
and can be better performed in a room than in 
the open air. It is well to carry some cotton 
wool with you in case of finding a very rare egg, 
but as a rule the touch of a practised egg- 
collector is so delicate that he can cany his 
prizes home without breaking, them. 

Climbing-spurs will be found absolutely 
necessary in ascending trees with very large and 
smooth trunks. They should be made very 
broad in the inside of the stirrup, as the pres¬ 
sure of the iron on the inside of the foot is very 
great, and, if the iron be narrow, causes excru¬ 
ciating pain. Take care of the spurs when you 
have ascended the tree, as there is some danger 
of slipping and striking the point of the spur 
into the instep of the opposite foot. The safest 
plan is to remove them as soon as the branches 
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-are reached, liang them to a bough, and. replace 
them when the descent has to be made. 

In all climbing there is one golden rule. 
"Wherever you can descend you can ascend 
^•{provided you do not jump or drop), but not 
vice versa. 

In ascending you see your way, and can draw 
yourself gently from point to point. In de¬ 
scending you have to feel with the toes for a 
safe foothold, and the eyes are almost useless. 
Also, it is impossible to let the body down as 
gently as it can be drawn up, and a slip, 
therefore, is more likely to happen in the 
•descent than the ascent. 

Looking upwards or downwards makes all the 
difference. I have more than once seen boys 
who had ascended a tree easily enough, because 
they were looking upwards all the time, become 
paralysed with terror when the time came for a 
•descent, and they were obliged to look down¬ 
wards. 

Descending the trunk of a tree large enough 
to require the climbing-spurs is rather a delicate 
process. The secret of doing it properly is by 
flattening the body closely to the tree trunk, 
the legs being well spread, and reaching round 
the trunk as far as possible. 

(To le continued .) 



OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Hymn from the Ganges. 

The River Ganges has witnessed many 
strange sights, most of them connected with 
heathen superstition and crime. But there was 
one scene upon which angels might have looked 
with joy, and which is worthy of perpetual 
remembrance. It was almost at the close of 
last century, in front of the missionary pre¬ 
mises at Serampore, where Dr. Carey long 
laboured. A' Hindoo of high caste, in the 
prime of life, being thirty-five years of age, 
having openly professed his faith in Christ, was 
baptized in the Ganges. There have been many 
converts since, but this was the first man who 
trampled on caste, and counted all things loss for 
the knowledge of Christ. He afterwards became 
eminent as a native preacher, baptized many 
hundreds of converts, and died full of years and 
honour, bearing triumphant testimony to his 
faith in the Saviour. Krishna Pal wrote i 
several hymns in Bengalee, one of which is still 
sung in India, and a translation of it into 
English was made, in 1801, by Carey’s friend, 
Dr. Marshman. It is not in many of our hymn- 
books, and therefore we give it, being sure that 
even those who do not fully enter into its 
religious experience must feel interested in it as 
the work of one whose confession of faith im¬ 
plied a noble heroism as well as true piety. 

0 thou, my soul, forget no more 
The Friend who all thy misery bore ; 

Let every idol be forgot, 

Kut oh, my soul, forget Him not. 

Renounce thy works and ways with grief, 
And fly to this most sure Telief; 

Nor Him forget who left His throne, 

And for thy life gave up His own ! 

Thy Lord for thee a body takes, 

Thy guilt assumes, thy fetters breaks, 
Discharging all thy dreadful debt, 

And canst thou e’er such love forget ? 

Ah, no ! till life itself depart, 

His name shall cheer and warm my heart; 
And, lisping this, from earth I’ll rise, 

And join the chorus of the skies. 


SOLITAIRE. 


By Captain Crawley, 

Author of “Manly Games for Boys" etc., etc. 

Game VI. 

H ere we have one of the most difficult and 
yet most interesting of positions. Pro¬ 
ceed as before, taking care to learn the game 
so as to play without the numbered diagram. 
Remove the black marble. 
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The Left-hand Upper Line Game. 


Solitaire may also be played by two persons, 
the object of one of them being to defeat the other 
by contrary or opposite moves. Double Solitaire 
is, however, somewhat deficient in the one great 
element of all antagonistic games—variety. The 
problems already given will suffice to introduce 
the game. Other problems may appear from 
time to time, should a desire for them be ex¬ 
pressed by my readers. All the games yet shown 
are alike in principle—the march of the men and 
the return to the starting-place. There are, as 
I have already indicated, several variations 
which it may perhaps be well to exhibit. 
The continuance of the series will, and must, 
depend on the amount of interest they evoke. 
So for the present, Vale! 



A Desperate Ride ! 
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USEFUL EMPLOYMENTS FOR SPARE HOURS. 


T here is no reason why hoys of fair average 
intelligence should not become expert in 
this really useful and ornamental work, and 
now is a very good time in the year to begin. 
As but very few tools are needed, and those not 
expensive ones, brains and perseverance rather 
than large outlay form the conditions of success. 
For materials you need stout branches, two, 



Fig. !. 


I.—RUSTIC WORK. 


branches. Before driving brads or nails through 
the bark or branches, bore a hole with an awl, 
so that the work will not split. The pattern 
may be varied to suit your taste. Fig. 10, which 
is the representation of a pillar-table, w T ill give 
a hint in this direction. 

For really serviceable rustic work, figs. 1, 2, 
8, 4, and 5 will afford good suggestions. 


ones. The whole structure should be well 
braced. 

Another method of constructing the frame is 
by T the use of mortices and tenons. As shown at 
E, fig. 6, the shoulder of the tenon must be cut 
to fit the curve of the part that has received the 
mortice. 

Fig. 9 shows a method of interlacing split 



Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 


three, or even four inches through, for all the 
principal parts of the structure you make. For 
the covering of seats, table-tops, etc., branches 
about an inch in diameter are needed. To pre¬ 
pare these latter for use, cut them into lengths 
of about eight inches, and, with a hatchet or 
sharp, heavy knife, split them longitudinally in 
halves. If the wood has been freshly cut from 
the tree it will work easily ; if not, soak it well 


Figs. 6, 7, and 8 exemplify" the principles 
for constructing the frames. Fig. 7 show's a 
simple way of making the legs for a seat without 
a back. When back and arms are desired, this 
simple structure may be modified by continuing 
one leg up as far as may be necessary to form 
the corner-post for the back, and the other a 
somewhat less distance, to support the arm. 
Fig. 3, by a little study, will make this plain. 


branches to form the hack of a settee. The 
ends must be well secured to the rails. 

Fig. 10 is a table, the support of which is 
made from the stump of a small tree with the 
roots attached, the latter forming the feet. The 
top may he made of rough boards, covered with 
small split branches, and it may he braced by 
curved or straight pieces to the supporting 
column. 



in water over night. Trim up the pieces with 
a sharpMvnife, taking care to remove all the knots 
where the shoots have grown out from the 
branches. 

A good method of rustic work for beginners 
is to take an old chair, or table or settee-frame, 
tend cover it with bark, or with these split 


Where the legs cross, they should be ‘‘halved” 
together, as at a, fig. 6. The seat-frame should 
meet the legs as at b, fig. 6. To form the seat 
use five branches, same size as the supports, of 
the length required. Cut them as shown at c, 
fig. 6. Fasten the outer rails. first, nailing 
them securely, and then fit in the centre { 


Pieces of roots, or grotesque growths of clus¬ 
ters of branches, may he used as ornaments on 
various parts of rustic work, with good effect. 
When you use smooth-barked wood a coat or 
two of varnish will improve its appearance. Do 
not apply the varnish till the wood is thoroughly 
dry. 
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HOW I LOST MY FINGER. 

By James Cox, R.N. 

N OT many years ago I belonged to her 
Majesty’s ship Iris, a smart little 
gun-vessel stationed on the W est Coast of 
Africa. 

We had been cruising off the mouth of 
the River Congo for several weeks, watch¬ 
ing a suspicious-looking merchant barquk, 
named the Dahome, which had been 
anchored off Shark’s Point (just inside the 
river) for the past two months. 

Now King Peter, a native chief who 
lived in the vicinity of the point, had 
hinted to our captain that the master of 
the barque was only waiting for the Iris to 
leave the Congo, when a cargo of slaves 
would be taken on board for the slave- 
market in Cuba. 

In consequence of this information we 
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were all determined not to let the Dahome 
slip through our hands if we coaid help it, 
so you may be sure that a constant and 
vigilant look-out was kept for her both day 
and night. 

One morning during my watch the cap¬ 
tain came on deck and said to me, 

“ Mr. Clifford, I intend to take the Iris 
Tip the river to-day as far as Banana. Creek, 
and to remain there till the afternoon. 
While in the creek I shall get ou board 
about fifty tons of coal, and tell the people 
at the factories there that l am going to 
leave the Congo for a short time to cruise 
up the coast to meet the admiral. I anti¬ 
cipate -that directly the news gets wind the 
master of the Dahome will try to run his 
cargo ; so I shall leave you this evening in 
the cutter to look after the barque. I 
propose,” added Captain Hood, “to leave 
the creek just before sunset, steam close 
in to Shark’s Point in order to let the 
Daliome’s crew see us, and then I shall 
.•stand out to sea, beat to windward for a 
•day or two, and then return to the river to 
pick you up ; and if you have good fortune, 
Mr. Clifford, I hope I shall find you in pos¬ 
session of the barque.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” I answered; “ I shall be 
■ quite ready, and yon may depend upon me 
doing my best to take her if she ships the 
miggers.” 

Captain Hood then ordered me to alter 
the course of the Iris and steer for Banana 
Creek, which I did, and about 11 a.m. we 
reached Banana, and made the Iris fast. 

When this was done the capdain asked 
me to accompany him on shore. 

I was very glad of a chance to stretch 
my legs on terra firma , and in a few 
minutes had changed 2117 / uniform coat 
for a white jacket, and was wending my 
way towards the factories. 

At this time there were three factories 
at Banana Creek—large wooden buildings 
surrounded by palisades and aimed with 
brass howitzers. Each was in charge of a 
European superintendent, whose duty it 
was to store the palm oil brought from 
the interior by the natives, and ship it in 
the trading vessels as they arrived from 
England. 

On reaching the Dutch factory we found 
the superintendent engaged in conversation 
with no less a person than the master of 
the Dahome. Walking straight up to them, 
Captain Hood, addressing himself to the 
superintendent, said, 

“ Mr. Yan Bume, can you let me have 
sufficient coal to take the Iris up the coast 
to Ambrizette ? I want it immediately, as 
I must endeavour to meet the admiral there 
before he sails for St. Thome.” 

“Oh yes, captain; you shall have it at 
once; ” and, calling a negro, he ordered 
him to run down to the cOal wharf and 
see to it. 

While the captain was talking to the 
superintendent I kept my eye on the master 
of the Dahome, and I fancied that he 
pricked up his ears and looked particularly 
happy when Captain Hood said that he 
wanted to leave the Congo as soon as pos¬ 
sible to meet the admiral. 

We remained at the factory for about an 
hour, and having settled for the coal re¬ 
turned to the Iris to see how the coaling 
was progressing. Shortly after we noticed 
the master of the barque crossing the river 
to Shark’s Point in his gig, and I thought 
to myself, “It won’t be long before you 
leave, my friend.” 

By 3 p.m. all the coal was in, and, steam 
being up, we prepared to leave. As we 
/cast off the hawsers from, the tumble-down 


wharf to which wc had been lashed, one of 
the crew, while employed hoisting up a 
boat, missed his footingland fell overboard. 
The cry, “ Man overboard ! ” was at once 
raised, and all hands rushed aft to render 
assistance. 

A gallant young officer, the mate of my 
watch, sprang into the creek, and. happily 
succeeded in holding the man’s head above 
water until, a boat picked them both up. 
The action of the officer was plucky in the 
extreme, as the creek was infested with 
crocodiles. 

This accident delayed us for some time, 
and the sun was low on the horizon when 
we steamed down the river. 

As we neared the month of the Congo 
the cutter was lowered, and her crew, con¬ 
sisting of a dozen men and a petty officer, 
all armed with cutlass and revolver, took 
their seats; and as soon as Captain Hood 
had given me my final instructions I jumped 
into the» boat myself, and at once directed 
the coxswain to steer for the right bank of 
the stream, in order to get out of the strong 
current, and also to get under cover of the 
mangrove bushes. 

The Iris, after casting ns off, steered 
straight out to sea, and, as darkness set in 
almost immediately,wesoonlostsight of her. 

Yv^hen we neared the bank I ordered my 
men to pull up the river until we reached 
a spot from, whence unobserved I could see 
the masts of the Dahome. Arrived here 
the cutter was made fast to the trunk of a 
palm, and after giving the boat’s crew a 
dose of quinine to keep off the fever, I told 
them to put on their blanket suits and 
make themselves comfortable until they 
were wanted; then telling Brown, my 
coxswain, to keep a smart look-out, I 
jumped on shore and took a short stroll 
into the bush. 

After forcing my way through a thick 
growth of palmetta and mangrove I 
reached a clearing from whence I obtained 
a good view of the Dahoine and the grass 
huts of Xing Peter’s subjects. Here I lay. 
down, and, notwithstanding the attacks of 
the mosquitos, managed to make myself 
pretty comfortable. 

As I lay in tho long grass, watching the 
hull of the supposed slaver, a gentle breeze 
came sighing through the palm-trees, just 
disturbing their feathery branches, and 
imparting a delicious coolness to the heated 
atmosphere. Overhead the beautiful stars 
were brightly shining, and far away, across 
the dai*k, rushing stream of the Congo, I 
could see the moon, red as blood, rising 
above the haze which hung like a pall over 
the distant line of bush that fringed the 
opposite side of the river. 

Nothing disturbed the silence of the 
night save the lap, lap of the tide, as it 
swept past the tangled roots of the man¬ 
grove-trees, and the occasional cheeping 
of the grasshoppers. 

After contemplating the beauties of the 
tropic sky I turned my eyes towards the 
Dahome, and presently saw that some of 
the crew were going aloft; then the top¬ 
sails were unfurled and sheeted home. 
“Oh, oh, my friend ; I suppose you have 
made up your mind to be off at last, and I 
presume you will take advantage of this 
wind to run farther up the river and ship 
your black cargo.” 

Muttering these words to myself, I 
jumped up and returned to the cutter, and 
telling the coxswain to rouse the men, I 
sat back in the sternsheets, watching for 
the barque to round the point. I had not 
long to wait; round she came, her sails 
glistening in the bright moonlight. 


As soon as she cleared the point and was 
in mid-stream, proceeding up the river 
with a fair wind, I ordered the men to get 
their oars out and follow her, telling the 
coxswain to steer as close in as possible to 
the hush, to prevent the look-out on hoard 
the Dahome seeing us. 

By this time the breeze had freshened, 
and the wind was blowing in strong gusts 
up the river, driving the Dahome so quickly 
ahead of us that we could no longer inako 
her out. Seeing that wo should bo left a 
long way astern, I now told the men to lay 
in their oars and hoist the sail. This done, 
we bowled along merrily for a couple of 
hours, until, rounding a bend of the stream, 
we saw once more the Dahome at anchor 
in the centre of the river. 

I at once lowered the sail and steered 
right into the bush, making tho cutter fast 
to the stump of a tree. Here, undor the 
shadow of the mangroves, we were quite 
out of sight. 

About an hour must have elapsed when 
the sound of paddles near us attracted my 
attention, and, looking in the direction 
from whence the noise appeared to proceed, 
we saw about a score of canoes, apparently 
full of natives, paddling up the stream 
towards tide Dahome. A few of the canoes 
passed within a stone’s throw of us, but 
evidently we were not observed. Turning 
to the coxswain I said, 

‘ ‘ King Peter was right this time; we 
shall go home with our pockets full of 
prize-money. I think, as soon as we have 
given the master of the barque sufficient 
time to get his passengers on.hoard, we will 
shove off and surprise him. with a visit 
before he slips his anchor.” 

I then stretched myself down in the 
cutter to take forty winks, and giving 
Brown my watch told him to call me at 
three o’clock, or before if the canoes were 
heard returning from, the Dahome. 

After sleeping for nearly two hours I 
was awakened by the coxswain, who re¬ 
ported that the canoes had returned from 
the barque, and were now passing down 
the river. I gave orders for tho men to 
pull out into the stream, and, taking the 
tiller from the coxswain, steered direct for 
the Dahome. 

Away we went, the men bending to their 
oars with a will. The ship was only a 
quarter of a mile ahead, and as we knew 
she could not now escape us ifc was no 
longer necessary to be cautious in our ap¬ 
proach. 

In about twenty minutes we were close 
under her stern. Not a glimmer of a light 
was visible from any part of tho ship, and, 
although we made noise enough as we 
closed her, we were not hailed by the look¬ 
out. 

In another miniito we were alongside, 
but thinking it suspicious that no notice 
had been taken of us, I told the coxswain 
and four men to follow me up the side, 
revolver in hand, in readiness for a strike 
out if necessary. 

As I leaped on to the quartordcck of the 
Dahome, closely followed by the blue¬ 
jackets, expecting I scarcely know what, I 
felt surprised at the deathlike stillness 
pervading the decks, and. looking around 
to discover if there was any one in charge 
of the ship, I noticed in the indistinct light 
the form of a man lying down by the after 
hatchway, apparently asltep. 

I went over to him, and gently kicking 
his legs, said, 

“ Wake up, my man, and tell your cap¬ 
tain that I want to search the ship.” 

^Receiving no reply, I stooped down, and 




















imagine my horror at finding that I was 
speaking to a headless corpse. 

Immediately I told Brown to fetch a 
lantern from the cutter, and this done, we 
proceeded to the forecastle, where fresh 
horrors awaited us. Here, lying about in 
all directions, and hacked almost to pieces, 
were the remains of the unhappy crew of 
the supposed slave-ship. 

Leaving the forecastle, I proceeded to 
the master’s state-room. Here everything 
was turned upside down. A scene of utter 
confusion : the chairs were overturned, the 
lockers forced open and empty, and the 
panelling of the cabin was bespattered 
with blood. I was about to look into the 
sleeping-cabin, when a faint groan at¬ 
tracted my attention, and looking beneath 
the table of the state-room I saw the poor 
master of the Dahome. He was bleeding 
from a fearful gash across his throat, and I 
saw at once that life was nearly extinct. I 
managed to raise his head, and as I 
did so he gasped out, “ I’m done for ! the 
Congo pirates, Medora’s people, surprised 
us. ; they have carried off my poor little 
Willie; save him; I’m dying.” 

He was gone. The strong man whom I 
had seen but yesterday morning in the 
full enjoyment of health would never again 
look upon the faces of his loved ones. 

I now searched the ship carefully, and 
it became quite clear to me that she was no 
slaver. The hold had been cleared out of 
■everything portable by the villainous 
Congo pirates, and King Peter, at the 
instigation of the King of Medora, had 
•either knowingly or unintentionally mis¬ 
led Captain Hood, with a view of getting 
the Iris away from the scene of their 
horrible crime. 

I then had the bodies of the master and 
his unfortunate crew placed abaft the 
mizen-mast and covered with a sail, and 
was thinking what further steps I ought to 
take, when one of my men touched me on 
the arm, and said, ‘‘I believe I see the 
lights of a steamer coming up.” 

Taking my night-glasses, I mounted the 
mizen- shrouds and perceived that the man 
was right. I took a long look at her, and 
as she gradually shortened the distance I 
fancied I recognised the well-known out¬ 
line of the Iris. 

A few minutes later I felt quite sure 
that I was right; and now the light of 
the early morning showed us the Iris 
steaming up on our port quarter. 

I got into the cutter, and hastened on 
board the Iris to report myself. At the 
gangway I was met by Captain Hood, who, 
in a cheery tone, said, “ Well, Clifford, you 
’have captured the slaver ?” 

I at once apprised him of the real state 
of affairs, and ho immediately accompanied 
me back to the Dahome, greatly shocked 
at the account I gave him. 

Captain Hood, however, was a man of 
action; he gave orders to the first lieutenant 
to arrange for the funerals of the murdered 
men; and as soon as that was over to man 
and arm all the boats, and proceed to 
Medora Creek, attack the natives, and 
burn down their town. 

The boats were speedily manned, and, 
led by the first lieutenant, we pulled down 
'the river towards Medora Creek. 

We had some difficulty in finding the 
•creek, but at last our search was successful, 
and a narrow creek it was, I can tell you. 
Eor about a quarter of a mile we were 
obliged to pull up in single file, as the 
branches of the trees on either side met 
overhead and interlaced. 

I3y-and-by the passage became still 
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worse; we could no longer use the oars to 
pull with, and so the men got out and 
dragged the boats along. 

Just as we were thinking whether we 
would leave the boats, a sudden turn of the 
creek brought us in view of the town. It 
consisted of about 400 huts surrounded by 
cocoa-palms. 

We commenced operations at once. A 
rocket fired from the first cutter went slap 
into the nearest hut; then another from my 
boat passed through a row of them, setting 
them on fire. All this time none of the 
natives were to he seen ; they had, we pre¬ 
sumed, observed the Iris, and decamped 
into the bush. 

The first lieutenant then directed the 
blue-j ackets to land and fire the huts, and 
at it they went like a parcel of schoolboys 
ripo for any mischief. 

In the meantime I commenced a careful 
search for p>oor Willie, the son of the master 
of the Dahome. 

While looking about I came across a hut 
the walls of which were composed of dried 
clay. I had just-set fire to the roof, when 
my attention was arrested by a faint moan 
from within. I attempted to open the door, 
but found it closed from within. After look¬ 
ing round to see if I could find a log of 
wood with which to batter it in, I saw a small 
hole about a foot from the top of the door. 
Thinking there might be a catch inside, I 
inserted my forefinger. In an instant I 
felt an intense pain shoot through every 
nerve of my body, which caused mo to draw 
my hand back. Too late ! My poor finger 
was gone—it had been shorn off by some¬ 
body as clean as a whistle. 

Maddened with the pain, I threw myself 
violently against the door, which suddenly 
burst in. There, in a corner of the hut, I 
saw a fair-haired little fellow, his face as 
pale as marble, bolding up his small arm 
to ward off a blow which a gigantic negro 
was aiming at his breast with a long knife, 
the same weapon which had deprived me 
of my unfortunate digit. In a moment I 
struck up the brute’s knife with my sword, 
and, falling on him, we both rolled to the 
earth. 

While we were rolling together my faith¬ 
ful coxswain rushed into the hut, and, with 
a well-aimed blow from his heavy cutlass, 
sent my sable foe to his last account. Then, 
catching hold of the frightened child, we ■ 
got outside the place just as the burning 
roof fell in. 

As soon as the huts were fairly ablaze 
we returned to the boats, and had just 
pushed off, when the bush on each side of 
us became filled, as if by magic, with the 
black pates of the natives, and the rascals 
opened fire on us with such hearty good 
will from their rusty muskets, that in less 
than five minutes they had wounded the 
first lieutenant with a slug, which entered 
his chest, and they also killed three of the 
men in my cutter. "Unfortunately, owing 
to the. awkward position the boats were 
hi, we could not return the .fire with any 
effect, and so, under a storm of shot, re¬ 
treated slowly out of the creek, and at last 
reached the Iris with the loss of twelve of 
our number. 

Willie, who was in tbe cutter with me, 
was untouched ; and I was yery pleased to 
think that I had been instrumental in 
saving his life. 

The following day I was down with 
fever; and as the doct ors thought my 
chances of recovery small if I remained 
longer on the African coast, they invalided 
me, and I was sent to England, taking 
Willie with me. 


Before reaching home I recovered from 
the fever; and when able to sit up I had 
a long talk with him about the Dahome, 
and his narrow escape from death. 

Willie told me that the reason the Da¬ 
home remained so long at Shark’s Point 
was owing to the King of Medora having 
told his father that if he would remain ho 
could manage to let him have a much 
larger cargo of palm oil than he could get 
at any other place. 

I asked Willie to tell me how he felt 
when the big negro so nearly knifed him . 

“Well, Mr. Clifford,” he replied, “I 
can scarcely tell you how I felt. I had 
been left in the charge of that man by the 
native king, and I suppose when the pirates 
saw the boat coming, every one ran away 
except ourselves, and they must have for¬ 
gotten us in their excitement. 

“ I had been praying to God to deliver 
me, and watching tbe negro, who was 
lying down asleep, when I heard the whiz 
of the rockets. The noise made by them 
woke up my gaoler. At first he did not 
seem to understand what had happened; 
but as soon as he heard the cheers of tho 
sailors he appeared to comprehend, and 
was on the point of dragging me towards 
the door when you appeared—or, at least, 
your fiuger. Mad with rage at seeing his 
escape cut off, the infuriated black slashed 
at it, and then—but you know the rest.” 
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Life in India. 

During the past year 1,051 persons and 7,214 
head of cattle were killed by wild'aniinals in 
India, and 3,168 persons died frpm snake-bites 
in the North-West provinces and Oudh. Wolves 
and leopards were most destructive, both among 
men and cattle. The total number of wild 
animals returned.as destroyed is 4,495, and tho 
number of snakes killed is set down as 1,697, 
the amount paid in rewards for their destruction 
being about Its. 11,000. The number of snakes 
returned as destroyed (1,697) gives a very im¬ 
perfect representation, however, of the number 
actually killed. 


Good Conduct Prizes. 

Ox the suggestion of the Prince Consort, 
when President of Wellington College, her Ma¬ 
jesty the Queen presented a gold medal annually 
to the scholars for good conduct. In the regu¬ 
lations drawn up by the Prince, he said, “It is 
not beyond the power of any hoy to exhibit 
cheerful submission to superiors, unselfish good- 
fellowship with equals, independence and self- 
respect with the strong, kindness and protection 
to the weak, a readiness to forgive offences 
towards himself and to conciliate the differences 
of others, and above all, fearless devotion to 
duty, and unflinching truthfulness.'” There are 
regulations special to Wellington College, but 
the same qualities pointed out by the noble- 
minded President can be displayed, and ought 
to be rewarded, in schools of every grade and 
place. It is not in the power of ail hoys to 
excel in studies where natural gifts and outward 
advantages diifer, but every boy can regulate 
his conduct so as to gain the approval of his 
master and the love of his fellows. The great 
and good Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, said of one of 
bis pupils, Spencer Thornton, “ I could stand 
with my hat off before that boy?’ He was not 
distinguished in scholarship, hut he was hon¬ 
oured for his true piety and manly Christian 
virtues. We should like to see “good conduct 
prizes ” in every school. 
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BIRDS’ EGGS AND EGG 
COLLECTING. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 

Chaplain and, Lecturer to the “ Fellowship 
of Animals* Friends .” 

{Continued from page 479.) 

Jhen descending 
such a tree as 
that described 
in our last chap¬ 
ter you cannot 
; come down too 
slowly, and if 
you feel the 
least symptom 
of sliding rapid¬ 
ly down the 
trunk, drive the 
spurs well into 
the bark and 
stop yourself 
altogether. 

I always used 
to come down 
in a series of 
short slides, 
taking care to 
feel the point of the spur against the bark, so 



It is a curious fact, but one which is known 
to every climber, that if many branches have 
to be traversed a spiral course is almost in¬ 
variably found necessary, so that the climber 
faces every point of the horizon before he reaches 
the top of the tree. 

Then there are some trees which are always 
dangerous to the climber, their branches being 
apt to break off close to the trunk. Such are 
the lime, sycamore, ash, and alder. 

Be very cautious how you climb the poplar. 
Should you slip, your ankle may become 
jammed in the sharp angle between the branch 
and the trunk, and to extricate yourself with¬ 
out assistance is almost impossible. Moreover, 
the weight of the body forces the foot more and 
more deeply into the trunk, and if you should 
be alone the consequences might be latal. 

In my younger days very few trees, however 
lofty, had any terrors for me, but I never 
climbed a poplar without feeling rather glad 
when I found myself on the ground again. 
Even the late Charles Waterton, who at the 
age of eighty would perch liimsell on the tops 
of the loftiest trees, alternately reading Virgil 
and watching the birds in their nests below him, 
kept clear of poplars ! 

Rocks are far more treacherous than trees. 
With the latter there is always a branch to which 
to cling, but in rock-climbing the tips of the 
toes and fingers are all that can be calculated 



bathed in cold perspiration, and for the time 
every mental and bodily faculty seems to desert 
him. 

In such cases the safest plan is to avoid the- 
instinctive desire to look downwards, and to* 
work a w T ay upwards until the top is reached. 
Even if to attain the summit be impossible, it 
is almost always practicable to gain a spot- 
which can be reached by a rope from above. 

I have a vivid remembrance of such an adven¬ 
ture when climbing for hawks' nests in Dove- 
dale. 

As is invariably the case, the nest seemed 
within easy reach of a ledge, but wdien I arrived 
at the ledge I found that, in the first place, the 
nest was many feet distant, and in the next, that 
I had forgotten to note the track downwards. 

There was nothing for it but to work my way 
upwards and tiy to reach the edge of the dale. 

I managed well enough until within a few feet 
of the summit: but, to my horror, it overhung 
the rock, and it was impossible to reach within 
a foot or eighteen inches of it. From that, 
moment all is a blank until I found myself 
lying on the level ground, my fingers dug 
tightly into the soil, my legs hanging over 
the edge, and one ankle grasped convulsively by 
a schoolfellow who had followed me. 

From what was afterwards gathered, I imagine 
that my foot was suddenly grasped, and that, 
instinctively I must have made a spring up¬ 
wards, and so have actually leaped 
over the intervening gap. This-, 
however, is only conjecture, for my 
own mind is an absolute blank 
between the first shock of terror and 
finding myself lying on the ground, 
and my schoolfellow only recollected 
that his foot had slipped, and that lie 
had made a sudden grasp at some¬ 
thing, which must have been my: 
ankle. 

Since that time I have never- 
climbed a rock without preparing & 
safe way down again. 

{To be continued.) 
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as to be able to stop at any time by the mere 
turn of the foot outwards and a sort of kick 
inwards. 

Distances between the boughs of a tree or 
the crevices of a rock are very different things 
when seen from below and when you are among 
them. The invariable tendency is to underrate 
them, and a . branch which seems when seen 
from below to be within a yard of the bough 
next it, will prove to be at least ten feet distant 
when the climber arrives at it. Even the most 
experienced eyes are often deceived by the 
apparent relative positions of the branches. 


upon. The strain upon the ankle is terrible 
when the weight of the body has to be borne on 
the toes for more than a few minutes, and the 
climber should take every opportunity of getting 
the whole of his foot, or even the heel, as a firm 
resting-place.- 

A foolhardy—I mean an ignorant—rock- 
climber will sometimes go on ascending without 
taking any precautions for his descent, and 
finds that he has not the least notion how to 
find his way down again. His feelings are not 
enviable, as I can state from experience. An 
abject terror seizes every nerve, he is suddenly 
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BEES AND BEE-KEEPING" 
EOR BOYS. 

By W. H. Haems, b.a., b.sc. 

{Continued from page 478.) 

The Queen Bee. —The first fact 
to be noted is that there is only 
one female to each hive, and from the 
importance of her functions, and 
from the honour paid to her, she is 
dignified by the name of the queen 
(Fig. 1). On her depends tlio 
very existence of the community, 
for not only does she lay all the eggs which 
produce future queens, drones, and workers*. 



Fig. I> 
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but if she is removed, or is lost, or dies, and 
•cannot be replaced, her subjects lose all 
interest in life, cease to work for the general 
good, and seem to take for their motto, “Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” a 
maxim utterly opposed to their ordinary habits 
of diligent labour, and apparent careful looking 
to the future. ° 

In form the queen is distinguished from both 
drones and workers by her more elongated body 
and shorter wings. . She is dark brown in 
colour. Her head is furnished with yellow 
hairs, except on the forehead, where it is nearly 
black. In addition to two large compound eyes 
one on each side of the head, she has three 
small ones on the top of her head. Her abdo¬ 
men consists of six segments, and her wind’s 
reach scarcely more than half way down the 
abdomen. Her legs are light brown, and 
differ from those of the workers in having no 
pockets in the thigh of the last pair for the 
carrying of pollen. As she does no work in the 
way of gathering honey or other flower-produce, 
she, of course, has no need of the pockets which 
are such convenient receptacles for a part of the 
loads carried by the worker-bees. 

For a similar reason she has no hair-brushes 
on her limbs for sweeping pollen from her body, 
and working it into pellets, as her subjects do. 
Her head, too, is rounder than theirs ; her 
tongue more slender and not so long, as it is 
never thrust down the lengthy corolla of 
flowers, for abundant supplies of food are pre¬ 
sented to her by her attendants. Her stino- is 
curved, thus differing from the straight one of 
the neuters. The drones are without this weapon 
of offence and defence. Moreover, the queen 
employs hers only in battles with other royal 
ladies ; she would scorn to use it on meaner 
foes. 

Her movements are stately, and usually calm 
and slow. She is accompanied in her tours 
•of the hive by a respectful retinue, none of 
whom turn their backs to her. They allow no 
•crowding around her, and clear a passage for 
her. It she should come unexpectedly on a 
working party, these will hurry out of her 
•course, even tumbling over one another in their 
•anxiety to pay her proper regard. As princess 
less honour is shown to her. It is only when 
Hie egg-laying process begins that her full dignity 
as acquired. 

We have before said only one queen at a time 
exists in freedom in a hive. If a rival appears 
there is this admirable arrangement —single 
\combat decides who shall live and rule. Thus 
hees practically and perpetually illustrate a 
motto, the carrying out of which would be the 
greatest boon to nations crushed beneath modern 
military demands,—“Let those who make the 
quarrels be the only ones to fight.” Should the 
•queen die, her body is still treated with respect, 
while that of an ordinary individual would be 
simply dragged out of the hive and tumbled 
•anywhere. 

If she is removed or lost, great excitement at 
•once ensues. All work stops, and there seems 
a general sense of calamity ; and if there is no 
hope of a successor the community lapses into 
anarchy and perishes. If any royal cells con¬ 
tain larvae, these are carefully tended, and a 
young queen in due course emerges ; but if only 
a worker-brood exists, it is a most extraordinary 
fact that the nurse-bees can manufacture a queen 
from an ordinary larva. 

When we consider what is implied in this, we 
cannot but regard it as very wonderful. Im¬ 
portant differences in structure between the 
queens and her subjects have already been men¬ 
tioned, and of these the chief is the power of lay- 
ing eggs possessed by the former only. Yet by 
placing a worker-baby in a cell of particular 
.shape, and feeding it on a food of a special 
•quality, the complete series of differences in 
structure and functions is brought about. In 
one respect only does a manufactured queen fall 
short of born royalty : she is said to be mute. 

If a stranger queen be introduced into a 
queenless hive directly after the loss of the 
proper sovereign, she is kept prisoner for some 
-time. If eighteen hours have elapsed after the 
doss and before the introduction ef the new 


queen, the latter is cautiously received, and 
kept a prisoner. If twenty-four hours have 
passed, the hope of the rightful monarch’s re¬ 
turn seems to be given up, and the new queen 
is welcomed at once and royally installed. 

1 he laying of eggs in newly-made combs 
begins almost immediately the cells are ready 
for their reception. The deposition of 
worker eggs in an old colony is said to com¬ 
mence, in a favourable season, as early as 
February, but the grand laying time is during 
April and May, and it continues, with more 
or less vigour, during the summer and ealy 
autumn. 

Generally speaking, only one egg is de¬ 
posited in each cell of brood-comb ; but if, 
from any circumstance, more are introduced, 
the prudent workers remove all but one. 

In size, the eggs are nearly like those of a 
butterfly, but are more elongated. The 
numbers laid by one queen are said to vary 
from 200 to 600 in a day, and the total 
amount deposited in a season has been esti¬ 
mated at from 50,000 to 80,000. In very 
favourable circumstances, when laying goes 
on nearly all the year, it is believed that so 
many as even 100,000 eggs have been laid 
by a single female. 

Under ordinary conditions, the only occa¬ 
sions on which the queen leaves the hive are 
for her wedding trip, and when she leads 
forth a swarm. 

We have devoted so much 
space to royalty because, as 
before said, the very exist¬ 
ence of the community 
depends on the queen. 

Moreover, in skilful bee- 
management, it is often 
necessary to remove or to 
introduce a female, and it is 
of importance, therefore, for 
the young apiculturist to- 
understand a good deal 
about “queens.” 

The Leones. —Now we 
will proceed to say a little 
about the drones (Fig. 2). 

These are the male bees, but 
they are held of small 
account in the society, and 
live for a few months only 
on sufferance. In general 
form they are almost cylin¬ 
drical ; they are larger, 
darker brown, and more 
hairy than the worker-bees, 
and when flying are easily 
distinguished by their more 
clumsy motion and louder 
buzzing. Their heads and 
eyes are bigger than those 
of the workers. Their wings 
are longer in proportion, 
and they have no stings. 

They take no part in col¬ 
lecting: produce or in storing 
it in the hive. One alone is 
for the royal consort, and the only 
office performed by the rest -is assisting, by 
their respiration, in keeping up the heat of the 


gieat difficulty, for though stingless, the males 
are much more powerful than the workers, and 
often vigorously resist their opponents. Some 
bee-keepers come to the aid of the assailants by 


Fig. 2. 


hive, and thus indirectly aiding in the hatching 
of the eggs. The numbers in a strong stock are 
said to vary from 700 to 2,000. 

When no more queens are likely to be hatched 
the workers begin to drive out, and even to kill 
the drones. This sometimes proves a task of 


affording places of retreat for the drones, and 
removing them when they have congregated in 
side-boxes for safety. 

<( In next article we shall describe the 
“worker-bees” and their most remarkable or¬ 
gans. 
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BICYCLES AND BICYCLING-. 

PART YI.—CLUES. 

rather lengthy 
controversy was 
carried on some 
months ago in 
tlio “Bicycling 
News,” as to the 
desirability of a 
bicycle rider join¬ 
ing a bicycle 
club, or remain¬ 
ing unattached. 
The central point 
of the argument 
was—Are bicycle 
clubs necessary, 
or are they not ? 

<e A bicycle”— 
so argued the 
anti - clubmen — 
“can only bo ridden by one man, and is 
essentially an instrument of solitary - enjoy¬ 
ment. Therefore, as men can enjoy all the 
pleasures of bicycle riding without belonging to 
a club, the necessity for a club does not exist.” 

An answer to this argument may be found in 
the case of the Royal Canoe Club. A canoe can 
only be paddled by one man, but it remains an 
undoubted fact that the present position of 
canoeing is due to the exertions of the Royal 
Canoe Club ; and similarly both bicycles and 
bicycle riding have reached their present state 
of perfection through the influence brought to 
bear upon the sport by bicycle clubs. 

It would, moreover, be unnatural that, as 
every branch of amusement and science, from 
archery to zoology, has its club, bicycling should 
not bo represented in the world of clubdom* 
'Whenever men have a kindred amusement, it 
will always be found that sooner or later they 
form themselves into a society or club for the 
purpose of furthering their common enjoyment. 

A man belonging to a bicycle club has the 
opportunity of examining and trying all the 
varieties of bicycles ridden by his brother mem¬ 
bers. This is in itself no small advantage ; he 
has also the opportunity of improving his riding 
with the aid of the wrinkles which in club com¬ 
panionship ho is sure to pick up. Then, too, 
if inclined to try his fortune on the racing-path, 
there are the club prizes to be competed for. 

One of the advantages of a club is the oppor¬ 
tunity it offers to obtain companions on intended 
tours ; and now that the Bicycle Touring Club 
has come into existence, this advantage is largely 
increased. 

We have as yet said nothing about one of the 
groat institutions of bicycle clubs—club runs. 

We venture to think—though, in the position 
which we occupy, it is, perhaps, heresy to do so— 
that club runs are, to a certain extent; a mistake. 

It may be asked, What is a club run ? In 
answer to this question we will give the follow¬ 
ing description. At an appointed hour on 
Saturday afternoon—usually 3 or 4 p.m., the 
members of the club are invited to assemble at 
headquarters to take part in a run to a destina¬ 
tion determined on beforehand by the committee. 
All the members present having taken their 
places two and two, the procession, headed by the 
captain, or deputy captain, starts, and proceeds 
along the road in a more or less straggling man¬ 
ner till the destination, generally some country 
inn, be reached. After partaking of refresh¬ 
ments, which usually tak*> the shape of tea with 
eggs, and indulging in some harmony in the 


back parlour, lamps are lighted for the return 
journey, and the procession goes homeward. 
Now, as the number of places which can he 
visited in the course of a Saturday afternoon is, 
to a certain extent, limited, runs are apt to be 
repeated ; the same songs, too, after a time, 
grow monotonous, and one becomes inclined 
to say that life is not all tea and eggs. 

The older a club gets, the more do the atten¬ 
dances at its club runs fall off. We are aware there 
are exceptions to this rule, hut it may be gene¬ 
rally taken to be the case. Club runs are 
always better attended in the early spring. 
After the winter’s rest, men get rusty in their 
riding, and are satisfied with the comparatively 
short distances covered in club excursions. As 
the season goes on, and they get into practice 
again, they want to go farther afield; and now 
the great enemy t© club runs—namely, race- 
meetings—steps in. 

In many clubs a prize is given to the member 
who lias attended the greatest number of these 
Saturday afternoon excursions. Many club offi¬ 
cials seem to think that men quite commit a 
crime if they absent themselves from tlie runs 
fixed on by tlie committee. It, however, stands 
to reason that if club runs were on all occasions 
attended by the full strength of the club, they 
would become such a nuisance that the public 
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would not tolerate them. A procession of ten 
to twenty bicyclists does not interfere very 
much with the public traffic, but as several of 
the metropolitan clubs number from fifty to 
two hundred and fifty riders, imagination fails 
to depict the possible consequences of such a 
string of men on wheels crowding the road3 
every Saturday afternoon. 

The increase in the number of bicycle clubs, 
both metropolitan and provincial, has been 
phenomenal. In 1874 there were in London 
eight clubs ; in the provinces eleven. In 1878 
there were in London sixty-four clubs ; in the 
provinces one hundred and twenty-four. 

During the last two years these numbers have 
been very largely increased. The club which 
boasts the greatest number of members is the 
Cambridge University Club, containing in its 
ranks no less than 254 active members. Tins 
great increase in the number of clubs cannot be 
considered an unmixed benefit for the sport 
of bicycling. Many of the clubs are numerically 


very weak, one club within the writer’s know¬ 
ledge containing four members only. It would 
be decidedly better if men, instead of forming a 
small new club, -would first see if there is no*' 
old-established club in their own neighbour¬ 
hood which they might join. The interests of' 
bicycling are better served by a smaller number 
of large and powerful clubs than by a greater 
number of small and insignificant institutions. 

Bicycle racing has admittedly reached its pre¬ 
sent state of perfection through the instrumen¬ 
tality of the leading bicycle clubs. In 1874 there 
were only two bicycle clubs which held race meet¬ 
ings. Last year in London alone there were thir¬ 
teen race meetings promoted by the metropolitan 
clubs, at which prizes to the value of hundreds 
of pounds were presented for competition. To 
clubs, too, -we are indebted for the best and 
most serviceable riding-costume. It is generally 
easy to distinguish between the club man, in liis 
smart and neatly-fitting uniform, and the un¬ 
attached rider, dressed, as a rule, in all the 
colours of the rainbow ! 

Before concluding this article on clubs, we 
must not omit to mention the great gathering 
of metropolitan clubs which takes place annu¬ 
ally at Hampton Court. In 1876 somo thirty 
or forty riders gathered together, and rode in 
procession through Bushey Park. In 1877 the 
number had increased to 300. Last year it is 
estimated there were over 2,000 riders present. 
The meet is arranged to take place this year on 
May 22nd, at 5 p.m., when probably a still 
greater number of bicyclists may be expected to 
he present. 

(To be continued.') 
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BOYS’ DOGS, AND ALL ABOUT 
THEM. 

By Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n. 

IV. —NEWFOUNDLANDS. 


ings of the ca- 
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they, those noble 
Newfoundlands. 
I think I have a 
O'fJ (/ fair knowledge 

of every breed 
'V of. dog that 
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as “ Dead ! ” when he ought to lie on his side 
with closed eyes and stiffened limbs ; and you 
may even sit upon his shoulder thus—like Dick 
Turpin on his famous black mare. 

You can teach a dog of this kind to shut his 
eyes when told by at first closing them for him 
with your forefinger, and then rewarding him; 
you can also teach him to catch a biscuit 
cleverly off his nose at any given number or 
word ; to jump over sticks and through hoops, 
and numerous other tricks. I had one who 
would stand upon four blocks of wood and 
go through all the lifting of legs and feet an 
elephant does in a circus ; he also made a very 
graceful bow’ when told to by bending the fore 
part of the body on the legs, as if stretching 
himself. This dog w r as Theodore Nero, cham¬ 
pion, whose portrait is given on the next page. 

Poor Sable, his wufe, after she came to me 
was not long in finding out that making a bow 
secured a bit of biscuit ; she picked up the trick 
in a week, and was constantly at it. 

Nero, though, could say “Yes” quite dis¬ 
tinctly when shown a bit of meat and asked 
if he were hungry. Thousands of peojde have 
heard the dog speak, so there is no exaggeration 
about it; but Sable, his wife, never got her 
tongue round the word. 

You teach a Newfoundland to fetch and cany 
just as you do a retriever, only the large dog 
will carry immense weights—your portmanteau, 
for example, and a basket. Anything you trust 
to these dog3 they certainly will take great care 
of. My Sable and Theodore Nej’O used to carry 
a stick between them, with a basket hung 
between, and right solemnly they walked when 
doing so. In the water it w r as the same ; they 
both w r ent in for the stick ; they both brought 
it out. 

Now in teaching a Newfoundland water work 
you must take very great care never to frighten 
him at all. Throw the article into shallow 
water at first. Give him his lessons day after 
day, and he will soon gain confidence in his own 
abilities. You teach him to dive by throwing 
in some white article that will sink, at first into 
shallow water. Praise and pat him much when 
lie succeeds in fetching it, then throw it into 


a dog of this sort with you. You can swim for 
any distance by his side, keeping hold of his 
neck, and, if quite tired, you can throw your 
arms around his faithful neck, dxid letting your 
cheek lean upon his coat, be quietly towed on 
shore. 

The gait in walking of a well-bred Newfound¬ 
land dog is very peculiar. It is a sort of slouch¬ 
ing swing, similar to that of the bear, and 
owing to the same cause, for the dog finds him¬ 
self so big and long and supple, that he thinks 
pedal progression is best conducted by advanc¬ 
ing both legs of the same side at the same time, 
instead of a right fore-leg and left hind-leg, and 
vice versd. 

Now I do not like boys to be avaricious'' 
or worshippers of Mammon ; it is bad enouglii 
when old men are so ; but, at the same time,, 
every boy must have a hobby of some kind, 
and, in my opinion, that hobby is worth but 
little which does not pay itself and supply its 
owner with pocket-money as well. If, then, 
you wish to rear puppies which will be worth 
something in the market, there are one or turn 
things that must be attended to if you would in 
any way insure success. You must first save as 
much money as will buy a really good lady 
dog instead of a male. I would in this case 
advise you to patronise a small breed, such as- 
the fox-terrier, or pug, or Blenheim, or King 
Charles, because large dogs eat so much, and 
often remain so long on one’s hands un¬ 
sold, as to do away with any chance of profit. 

We will suppose you have chosen fox-terriers. 
Well, they are, you must remember, very far 
from rare — that is, bad ones are plentiful 
enough, and good ones, like angels’ visits, few 
and far between. If you have nobody who can 
give you advice, manage to see the prize-list 
of any large dog-show, and write to one or 
two of the owners of the successful dogs. 
State what you require—a young pedigree 
female dog to breed from. Ask for a full de¬ 
scription, and for the lowest cash price. The 
letter will soon show you whether or not you 
are dealing with a gentleman, for pedigree 
forgers are usually very illiterate, and, besides, 
you never find their dogs on the show benches. 



The Newfoundland. 


animal par excellence the friend and com¬ 
panion of man, I cannot remember another 
dog that comes in any way near the Newfound¬ 
land. 

He is a genuine boy’s dog, for not only is he 
immensely strong and powerful in the water, 
and willing to work therein for hours at a 
stretch, but on land he will do almost anything 
that dog can do. He is brimful too of life and 
fun, and always ready for romps, morn, noon, 
and night. He is, moreover, exceedingly brave, 
but, as a rule, seldom provokes a quarrel; and 
he is extremely magnanimous, and magnanimity 
and true courage always go hand in hand. 

Newfoundland dogs are very fond of women 
and children, and seem much pleased when they 
arc permitted to take either under their protec¬ 
tion. 

I have known a dog of this breed who, 
although when out with his master he liked to 
enjoy a thorough scamper, and went feathering 
around here, there, and everywhere, when in a 
lady’s company would walk by her side or 
behind her, as if his mind was brimful of the 
responsibility he had undertaken of watching 
over her. 

There are two kinds of Newfoundlands— 
namely, the all-black and the black-and-white. 
In shape and form and size they are much 
alike, although the tail of the latter is usually 
more bushy. The black-and-white breed is now 
generally called the “ Landseer Newfoundland,” 
a name which the writer originated some few 
years ago, out of compliment to the great artist 
who loved so much to paint these dogs. 

If you glance at our picture of the Landseer on 
the next page, you will be able to form a pretty 
good notion of the general appearance of a capital 
specimen of the Newfoundland. The gigantic 
sinewy limbs are beautifully brought out; so, 
too, are the feet, or “ paddles, ” as they are 
often called. These should be large and supple 
in toe, and easily spread for swimming. The 
shape of the body in the picture is excellent, 
but the head is not quite so intelligent as it 
might be, and the ears are rather large. This 
would be apt to bother the dog when swimming 
in a rough sea, probably preventing him from 
hearing the cry of some drowning creature he 
had gone to save. 

The great, massive, warm coat is well seen 
in the engraving, and the monstrous flag of 
a tail. This tail might be called the rudder, 
for the animal never fails to use it as such 
when swimming. 

The coat of the Landseer Newfoundland is, 
as a rule, more inclined to have a few curls in 
it than that of the pure black ; but both breeds 
ought to have perfectly straight hair, too much 
of a wave even being objectionable. The coat 
should be very abundant all over the body, but 
longer on the neck and shoulders, and on the 
front of the chest and breech. The forelegs also 
should be nicely feathered. From 27 inches to 
30, and even 31 inches, at the shoulder is the 
usual height of these dogs. With all their im¬ 
mense size, however, they are quite docile, obe¬ 
dient, and tractable. The price for a puppy of 
this breed would be about £5, or more, accord¬ 
ing to its age and pedigree. 

If their education is begun early—say, at the 
fifth or sixth month of their age—these beauti¬ 
ful dogs can be taught to do a great many clever 
things. Indeed, there is hardly a limit to a 
Newfoundland's intelligence and understand¬ 
ing. 

There is scarcely any trick that dog can do 
which he will not learn if you first and fore¬ 
most make sure of his affection, and talk calmly 
and firmly to him, and at the same time slovdy 
and distinctly. 

It is amusing to see a dog like a New¬ 
foundland sitting up and begging like a 
poodle, but he can easily be taught to do so 
with a little patience, by placing him in the 
position yon want him to retain. At first he 
will only sit up for a second or two, but even 
for this you must reward him -with a morsel of 
choice meat. Whatever position you want him 
to learn to assume at the word of command you 
must first place him in, over and over again, 
always using the same word or phrase—such 


deeper and still deeper water; by-and-by the 
dog will be so perfect that he will fetch a 
basket filled with stones, from the bottom of 
the deepest, darkest pool, even by night. 
These dogs can remain quite a long time under 
water. 

But the dog’s education will not be perfect 
until he can jump from a great height into the 
sea, or a stream, after the object he is going to 
retrieve. 

There used to bo a Newfoundland in the 
Great Eastern who jumped at any time from 
the paddle-box of that floating castle. New¬ 
foundlands can support great weights in the 
w’ater. If bathing it is quite a pleasure to have 


To make assurance doubly sure, you may send 
the pedigree to either of the sporting journals 
we have already named to test its genuineness* 
Having been successful, then, in getting the* 
right sort of dog, you must treat her well.. 
Never forget cleanliness, good food, pure w r ater, 
and plenty of exercise ; in fact, make her per¬ 
fectly healthy and happy. In course of time 
she will have to visit some stud dog. About 
this matter you must get verbal advice from 
some friend who knows about such matters; 
only let the dog visited be a pedigree one and a 
prize one. Communicate with its owner, who 
will acquaint you when and how to send your 
favourite. 
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It ouglit to bo known to every one who sends washed out or purified from year’s end to year’s little straw in the bottom of it. Be sure it is 
a dogbv train, that the railway companies are ) end, and yet in this vile dungeon the companies | properly secured with leathern straps, and pro- 



The Landseer Newfoundland, Champion Dick. 



Sable I. and Champion Theodore Nero, Black or True Newfoundlands. 


very careless and remiss in the transit of such 
animals. The place called “ the boot n is kept 
in a very unclean and filthy state, and is never 


expect you to place valuable and high-bred dogs. 
You can only avoid doing so by having a nice 
large travelling basket for your dog. Put a 


perly addressed and labelled, and see it fairly 
started yourself. 

(To &e continued .) 
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PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “From Powder Monkey to Admiraletc. 

CHAPTER XXIX.—ON BOARD OUR OLD SHIP— 
HER VOYAGE THROUGH EASTERN SEAS. 

T iie doctor awoke Mr. Griffiths to tell him 
the good news. He at once hove the 
boat to. We sat eagerly watching the 
stranger. She could not possibly at present 
see us, and might alter her course before 
she came near enough to do so. .Her top¬ 
sails rose above the horizon, then in a short 
time her courses were seen, and then her 
hull itself as she came on swiftly before 
the breeze. I saw Mr. Griffiths several 
times rub his eyes, then he stood up and 
looked fixedly at her. 

“ Brown,” he said, “ did you ever see 
that ship before ? ” 

“Well, I was thinking that the same 
pailmaker cut her topsails that cut the 
Intrepid’s ; but there’s no wonder in that,” 
answered Brown. 

‘ ‘ What do you say to that white patch 
in the head of her foresail ? ” asked the 
mate. “ It looks to me like one we put in 
when we were last at the Sandwich Islands. 
To be sure it’s where the sail is likely to get 
worn, and another vessel may have had one 
put in like it; still, the Intrepid’s foresail 
had just such a patch as that.” 

“ What! do you mean to say that she’s 
the Intrepid? ” exclaimed the doctor, inter¬ 
rupting him. 

“ I mean to say that she’s very like her, 
if she’s not her,” answered the mate. 

We all of us now looked with even greater 
eagerness than before at the approaching 
vessel. 

“ Let draw the foresail,” cried the mate. 
We stood on so that we might be in the 
best possible position for running alongside 
the whaler, for such she was, as soon as 
she hove to. 


“We’re seen!—we’re seen!” shouted 
several of our crew. 

We waved our hats, and shouted. 

“ She is the Intrepid! ” cried Mr. Grif¬ 
fiths. 

Presently she came to the wind, and we, 
lowering our sail and getting out our oars, 
were soon alongside her. There stood Cap¬ 
tain Hawkins—there the second mate, with 
many other faces we knew. I never saw 
people look so astonished as we sprang up 
the side, while our boat was hooked on 
and hoisted on board. 

“Why, Griffiths!—Cockle! where have 
you come from?” exclaimed Captain Haw¬ 
kins. “ I had given you up for lost long 
ago.” 

They gave a brief account of our adven¬ 
tures, but there was not much time for 
talking, for we had not been aboard five 
minutes before all hands were employed in 
shortening sail, and the gale came down 


upon us 'with even greater strength than 
on the previous night. Had we been ex¬ 
posed to it in our open boat there would 
have been little chance of our escape. We 
had thus much reason to be thankful to 
Heaven that we had got aboard in time. 

There being plenty of sea room, the In¬ 
trepid was hove to. Even as it was, the 
sea broke aboard and carried away one of 
her boats and did other damage. 8he had 
been nearly wrecked on the reef during the 
gale when we were on the island; and 
Captain Hawkins, believing that we had 
been lost, stood for Guam, where he had 
been detained for want of proper woikmen 
and fresh hands. Had it not been for this 
she would long before have been on her 
homeward voyage. 

For some time I felt very strange on 
board, often when half asleep fancying 
myself still in the boat, and the air below 
seemed close and oppressive. 


“The Pirates came closer and closer. 
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The mate declared that he had caught 
cold from sleeping in a bed after nob 
having been in one for so many months. 

The doctor suggested that his bed might 
have been damp. However, the gale be¬ 
ing over, the sun came out brightly, and 
he soon got rid of his chill. 

The captain took no more notice of me 
than he did before, and did not even speak 
to Jack. His idea was to keej) us at a 
proper distance, I suppose. He had, how¬ 
ever, I have no doubt, heard of our adven¬ 
tures from Dr. Cockle or the mate. It 
mattered very little to us, though I was 
afraid that ho might take it into his head 
to turn Jack out of the ship at some place 
or other, on the plea that he did not belong 
to her. 

I advised my brother, therefore, to keep 
out of his sight as much as possible, espe¬ 
cially when in harbour. Jim and I agreed 
that if he was sent ashore we would go 
also, wherever it might be. 

“ So will I,” said Miles Soper, who had 
heard us talking about the matter. 

“ Aud I no stop eider, and den he lose 
four good hands. He no like dat,” said 
Sam Coal. 

Brown, hearing from Jim of my appre¬ 
hensions, said he would go likewise if the 
captain attempted to play any tricks of 
that sort. 

Three days after the gale we hove to off 
three small islands surrounded by a reef. 
Brown, Miles Soper, two Africans and the 
Hew Zealander, the second mate and I, 
were sent on shore to catch turtle. We 
hauled the boat up and waited till the 
evening, at which time the creatures land 
to lay their eggs. 

Darkness approached, and we concealed 
ourselves behind some rocks, and watched 
for their coming. Presently one landed, 
and crawled slowly np the beach. Sam 
declared that she was as big as the boat. 
She was certainly an enormous creature. 
Then another and another came ashore, 
and commenced scraping away in the sand 
to make holes for their eggs. We waited 
till some thirty or forty had come ashore. 

“How is your time,” cried the mate; 
and rushing out, grasping the handspikes 
with which we were armed, we got between 
them and the sea, and turned them over on 
their backs, where they lay lucking their 
legs, unable to move. We had brought 
ropes to assist us in dragging them do wn 
to the water and hauling them on board. 
We had turned a dozen or more, when 
I said to Jim, 

“We mustn’t let that big one go we first 
saw land.” 

She and the other turtle still on their 
feet, had taken the alarm, and were scutt¬ 
ling down the beach. We made her out and 
attempted to turn her, but that was more 
than we could do. 

“ She’ll be off,” cried Jim. 

We hove the bight of a rope over her 
head. 

“ Hold on, Peter! ” he cried; and he and 
I attempted to haul the turtle back, all the 
time shouting for help, for she was getting 
closer and closer to the water. At last in 
she got, dragging us after her. We could 
not stop her before, and there was very 
little chance of our doing so now. 

“ Let her go, Jim,” I cried out. 

“We shall lose the rope,” he answered, 
still holding on. 

We were already up to our middles in the 
water. 

“ It’s of no use. Let go ! let go ! ” I cried 
out, “or we shall be dragged away to 
sea! ” 
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Supposing that he would do as I told 
him, 1 let go at the same moment, when 
what was my dismay to see Jim dragged 
away out of his depth. 

1 swam off to him, still shouting loudly. 
Presently Soper and Sam Coal came up, 
and seeing what was happening, dashed 
into the water. Our united strength, how¬ 
ever, could not stop tho turtle, and Sam, 
who had a sharp knife in his pocket, draw¬ 
ing it, cut the rope, and we got Jim back to 
shore. 

The mate rated Jim for losing the rope, 
though Brown and the rest declared that 
he had behaved very pluckily, and that if 
help had come in time we should have 
saved the turtle. As it was we had turned 
more than we could carry off. 

Having been ordered not to attempt to 
regain the ship during the night, we turned 
the boat up and slej)t under it, while a 
couple of hands remained outside to watch 
the turtle and see that they did not 
manage to get on their feet again and 
escape. 

In the morning we loaded the boat, and 
pulled back with our prizes. 

The mate said nothing about the lost 
rope, as ho knew the notion Brown and the 
rest had formed of Jim’s courage. 

We sighted after this several small 
islands, and then made the coast of Hew 
Guinea. 

The captain, seeing a good place for 
landing, sent a boat ashore with the doctor 
and most of us who had been engaged in 
catching turtle. 

It seemed a beautiful country, with 
magnificent trees, and birds flying about 
in numbers among them. 

“This is a perfect paradise,” said the 
doctor, as we approached the beach. 

Just then a number of natives came 
rushing out from the forest, brandishing 
clubs and spears. They were the ugliest 
set of people I ever saw, their bodies nearly 
naked and their heads covered with hair 
frizzled out like huge mops. They had 
also bows at their backs, but they did not 
point their arrows at us. 

The doctor and mato agreed that it would 
be folly to land amongst them, so we lay 
on our oars while the mate held up bottles 
and bits of iron hoops, beads and knives, 
and a few old clothes, to show them that 
we wished to trade* After a considerable 
time they seemed to understand what we 
wanted, and some of them going away 
returned with numbers of stuffed birds of a 
delicate yellow with long tails. We made 
signs that only those who wanted to trade 
must come near us. At last several came 
wading into the water bringing their birds. 
They set a high price on them, and we only 
bought a dozen or so. As the rest of the 
people behaved in as threatening a manner 
as before, as soon as the trading was over 
we pulled off, not wishing to risk an en¬ 
counter with them. 

The doctor said that the birds were birds 
of paradise, and that they were such as the 
ladies of England wore in their hats. The 
curious thing was that none of the birds 
had feet. 

“ Of course not,” said the second mate, 
when I pointed this out to him ; “ they 
say that the birds come down from the skies 
and live in the air, and as they never perch, 
they don’t want feet. That’s why they’re 
called birds of paradise.” 

The doctor laughed. “That’s a very 
old notion,” he remarked, “but it’s a wrong 
one notwithstanding, and has long since 
been exploded. They have legs and claws 
like other birds, though the natives cut 


them off and dry the birds as these have 
been over a hot fire. It’s the only way they 
have of preserving them.” 

The captain said we were very right not 
to land, as the natives might have been 
tempted to cut us off for the sake of 
possessing themselves of the articles in our 
boat. 

As we sailed along the coast the country 
seemed to be thickly populated, and the 
boat was frequently sent to try and land, 
but we always met with the same inhos¬ 
pitable reception. The moment we drew 
near the shore the black-skinned natives 
would rush down, apparently to prevent 
our landing. 

This was a great disappointment, for 
the captain was anxious to obtain fresh 
provisions, as several of the men, from 
having lived a long time on salt meat, 
were suffering from scurvy. Curiously 
enough, we, who had been in the boat, 
were free from it. At one place, however, 
we traded with the natives, and bought 
several more of the stuffed paradise birds, 
and a number of live lories, which we kept 
in cages, and beautiful little creatures they 
were. Our hope was to carry them safely 
home, but, either from improper food or- 
change of climate, they all shortly died. 

Bounding Hew Guinea, and passing the 
island of Mysole, we came to a small island 
called Gely, at the south-east end of 
Gillolo, lying exactly under the equator. 
It contains a magnificent and secure har¬ 
bour, in which we brought up. There being 
an abundance of good water, and trees 
from which spars can be cut, it is an excel¬ 
lent place for repairing damages. The 
second mate said that those suffering from 
scurvy would now have an opportunity of 
being cured. 

The plan he proposed was to bury them 
up to their necks in the sand, and to leave 
them there for some hours. The doctor 
was unwilling to try the experiment, 
though he did not deny that it might be 
effectual. Two of our men suffering from 
the complaint were, however, perfectly 
willing to submit to the remedy, and, our 
boats having to go on shore to fill the- 
water-casks, we carried them with us. 
Holes were dug, and the poor fellows, being 
stripped naked, were covered up side by 
side in the warm sand, leaving only their 
heads above the surface, *80 that they could 
not possibly extricate themselves" Tho 
captain, I should have said, approved of 
the plan, having before seen it tried with 
success ; but the doctor, declaring that he 
would have nothing to do with the matter, 
went with Jack and another man in am 
opposite direction. Horner and I had 
charge of the watering party. The stream, 
from which we filled our casks was at 
some distance from the place where the 
men were buried. I undertook to see to the 
casks being filled if Horner would remain 
by the men. We had just finished our 
work and were rolling the casks down to 
tho boat when Horner came rushing up, 
with his eyes staring and his hair almost 
on end, 

“What’s the matter? What has hap¬ 
pened ? ” I asked, thinking he had gono cut 
of his mind. 

“ I can’t bear it! ” he exclaimed. “ It’s 
too dreadful. I couldn’t help it.” 

“What is dreadful? What could you 
not help ? ” I inquired. 

“The brutes of crocodiles. Poor fellows,’* 
he stammered out. “ There won’t be a bit 
of them left presently! ” and he pointed to 
where we had buried our poor shipmates, 
and where ho ought to have been watching* 
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The men and I set off running to the spot. 

A dreadful sight met our eyes. The body 
of one man lay half eaten on the sand. A 
huge crocodile was dragging off the other. 
He had dragged it under the water before 
we could reach the spot. We could do 
nothing but shout at the crocodiles. Horner 
confessed that he had gone to a distance 
for a short time, during which the brutes 
had landed and killed the two men. We 
returned very sad to the boat. As for 
Horner, it was a long time before he could 
get over the horror he felt for his neglect 
of duty. Several canoes filled with natives, 
came into the harbour from Gilolo, bringing 
potatoes and other vegetables. One of them 
brought a number of clam-shells of various 
sizes!" One which we hoisted on board 
weighed four hundred-weight, and we 
afterwards saw on shore one which must 
have weighed a quarter of a ton. The natives 
use them as tubs ; I saw a woman bathing 
a child in one. The meat of the creature 
when fried is very palatable. I also 
obtained some beautiful specimens of coral, 
which I wanted to carry home to Mary and 
my Shetland relations. I bought also two 
gallons of nutmegs for an old file, and a 
large number of shells for some old clothes. 
The harbour swarmed with sharks, which 
prevented us from bathing. We here cut 
some splendid spars for the use of the ship. 

I may mention that the inner harbour, from 
its perfect security, has obtained the name 
of “ Abraham’s Bosom.” Were it not for 
the sharks and crocodiles the place would 
bo perfect. 

All the crew having recovered from 
scurvy, and the ship being refitted, we 
once more put to sea. The weather was 
delightful, and we sailed on over the calm 
ocean with a light breeze. 

We had to keep a constant look-out for 
rocks and reefs. 

I can assert, though it is often denied, 
that when passing under the lee of the 
Spice Islands, the scent which came off from 
the shore was perfectly delicious. Whether 
this arises from the flowers of the cloves 
and nutmegs, or from the nature of the 
soil, I cannot determine. 

Though we generally had alight breeze, 
we were sometimes completely becalmed, 
on which occasions, when near shore, we 
ran the risk of being driven on the rocks by 
the currents, and more than once we had 
all the boats towing ahead to keep her off 
them till the breeze should spring up. We 
continued our course, passing to the east¬ 
ward of Ceram and Banda, and steering for 
Timor, to the north-west of Australia. We 
had other dangers besides calms and 
currents. We had just left the Serwatty 
Islands astern when the wind dropped, 
and we lay becalmed. 

Though there was little chance of catch¬ 
ing whales, we always kept a look-out for 
them from the masthead, as wo could stow 
one or two more away. We were most of 
us on deck whistling for a breeze, when the 
look-out aloft shouted that ho saw three 
craft stealing up from behind the island to 
the eastward. The second mate went up 
to have a look at them through his glass, 
and when he returned on deck: he reported 
that they were three large proas, pulling, 
he should say, twenty oars or more, and 
full of men, and that he had no doubt they 
were pirates. Those seas, we knew, were 
infested with such gentry — generally 
Malays, the most bloodthirsty and cruel of 
their race. Many a merchant vessel has 
been captured by them and sunk, all hands 
being killed. 

‘‘Whatever they are, we must be pre¬ 


pared for them ! ” cried Captain Hawkins* 

“ I’ll trust to you, lads, to fight to the last; 
and I tell you that if they once get along¬ 
side us we shall find it a difficult job to 
keep them off. We will have the arms on 
deck, Mr. Griffiths, for if we don’t get a 
breeze, as they pull fast, they’ll soon be up 
to us.” 

All the muskets 'were at once brought up 
and arranged in order; our two guns were 
loaded, and the armourer and carpenter set 
to work to sharpen the blubber-spades, 
harpoons, and spears. We had thus no 
lack of weapons; our high bulwarks also 
gave us an advantage ; but the pirates, we 
knew, would probably outnumber us by 
ten to one. 

However, w'e did not lose heart ; Captain 
Hawkins looked cool and determined, and 
the mates imitated his example. 1 didn’t 
think about myself, but the fear came over 
me that, after all, Jack might be killed, 
and that I should not have the happiness 
of taking him home. 

As the pirates approached, we made all 
necessary preparations for defending our¬ 
selves. Muskets and ammunition were 
served out to the men most accustomed to 
firearms ; the others had the blubber-spades 
and spear 3 put into their hands. The two 
mates took charge of the guns, which were 
loaded to their muzzles, and matches were 
got ready for firing them. The doctor 
provided himself with a couple of muskets 
and a sword. The captain told him he 
must not run the risk of being wounded, as 
he might be required to bind up the hurts 
of the rest of us. He laughed, and said 
that the first thing to be done was to drive 
back our enemies should they attempt to 
board the ship. 

The pirates came closer and closer. The 
captain looked anxiously round the horizon 
for though, like a brave man, he was pre¬ 
pared to"defend his ship to the last, he had 
no wish for a fight. As I looked over the 
sides I saw some catspaws playing along 
the surface of the water. The pirates by 
this time were not a quarter of a mile astern. 
Presently the lighter canvas, which had 
hung down against the masts, bulged out, 
and then the topsails filled. 

“All hands trim sails!” shouted the 
captain. 

The breeze came from the eastward; the 
yards were squared, and the Intrepid 
began to move through the water. She 
glided on but slowly ; the. pirates were 
still gaining on us. The wind, however, 
freshened. 

As we watched our pursuers, first one 
raised a mast and a long taper yard, then 
another, and they were soon under all sail 
standing after us. The breeze increased ; 
we gave a cheer, hoping soon to get well 
ahead of them. Still on they caine, and it 
seemed very doubtful whether we should 
succeed. I believe that some of the crew 
would rather have had a fight than have 
escaped without it. 

The pirates, by keeping their oars mov¬ 
ing, still gained on us. To look at the 
captain, one might have supposed that it 
was a matter of indifference to him whether 
they came alongside or not, but our cargo 
was too valuable to risk the chance of being 
lost. We had soon studding-sails rigged 
below and aloft. Again the wind dropped, 
and the pirates were now almost within 
musket shot. 

“We will slew round one of our guns, 
and run it through the after port, Griffiths,” 
said the captain. “ A shot or two will 
teach the rascals what to expect should 
they come up to us.” 


Just, however, as v r e had got the gun 
run out the wind again freshened. The 
Intrepid, deep in the water though she was, 
showed that she had not lost her power of 
sailing. Though the pirates were straining 
every nerve, we once more drew ahead of 
them. The more the breeze increased the 
faster we left them astern, and by the 
time the sim had set we had got fully four 
miles ahead, but still by going aloft we could 
see them following, evidently hoping that 
we should be again becalmed, and that they 
might get up with us. During the night 
we continued our course for Timor. At the 
usual hour the watch below turned in, 
though the captain remained on deck, and 
a sharp look-out was kept astern. How¬ 
ever, as long as the breeze continued we- 
had no fear of being overtaken. 

It was my morning watch. As soon as 
it was daylight I went aloft, and saw the 
proas the same distance off that they had 
been at nightfall. I told Mr. Griffiths 
when I came below. 

“The rascals still expect to catch us,’* 
he said, “but we must hope that they’ll 
be disappointed. However, we’re prepared 
for them.” 

For some hours the breeze continued 
steady. Soon after noon it again fell, and 
our pursuers crept closer to us. It wa& 
somewhat exciting, and kept us all alive, 
though it did not spoil our appetites. The 
whole of the day they were in sight, but 
when the wind freshened up again in the 
evening we once more distanced them. 
The night passed as the former had done. 
We could not tell when we went below 
what moment we might be roused up to 
fight for our lives. I for one did not sleep 
the worse for that. 

The breeze was pretty steady during the 
middle watch, and I was not on deck again 
till it was broad daylight. The second 
mate, who had been aloft, reported thafi 
the pirates were still in sight, but farther 
off than they were the day before, and the 
breeze now freshening, their hulls sunk 
beneath the horizon, and we fully expected 
to see no more of them. W r e sighted Timor 
about three weeks after leaving Gely, and 
in the evening brought up in a small bay, 
with a town on its shore, called Cushbab. 
Our object was to obtain vegetables and 
buffalo meat. 

The natives are Malays and talk Por¬ 
tuguese. Nearly all those we met on 
shore carried creeses, or long, sharp knives, 
in their belts, which they use on the 
slightest provocation. Every boy we saw 
had a cock under his arm. The people 
seemed to spend all their time in cock- 
fighting. They are very fond of the birds, 
which are of enormous size; considerably 
larger than any English cocks. Being 
unable to obtain any buffaloes here, we got 
under way, and anchored in another bay 
some way to the west, where we obtained 
twelve animals. 

At first they were very wild when we 
got them on board, but in a few hours be¬ 
came tame, and would eat out of our hands. 
They were destined, however, for the 
butcher’s knife. Some of tho meat we ate 
fresh, but the larger quantity was salted 
down for sea stores. The unsalted meat kept 
for a very short time, and we had to throw 
a large piece overboard. The instant it 
reached the water up came two tiger sharks, 
which fought for it, seizing each other in 
the most ferocious manner possible, and 
struggling together, although there was 
enough for both of them. 

After leaving Timor w,e steered along the- 
south-east coast of Java, and then shaped 
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■a course across the Indian Ocean for the 
Gape of Good Hope. The wind was fair, 
the sea smooth, and I never remember 
enjoying a longer period of fine weather. 
In consequence of the light winds our 
passage was lengthened more than we had 
expected, and we were running short of 
provisions of all sorts. There were still 
two casks of bread left, each containing 
about four hundred-weight. 

“Never mind,” observed the second mate, 
“ we shall have enough to take us to the 
Cape.” 

At length the first was finished, and we 
went below to get up the second. It was 
marked bread clearly enough, but when 
the carpenter knocked in the head, what 
was our dismay to find it full of new sails, 
it having been wrongly branded! The 
captain at once ordered a search to be 
made in the store-room for other provisions. 
The buffalo meat we had salted had long 
been exhausted, part of it having turned 
bad ; and besides one cask of pork, which 
proved to be almost rancid, a couple of 
pounds of flour, with a few other trifling 
articles, not a particle of food remained in 
the ship. Starvation stared us in the face. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 


PART II. 

CHAPTER VIII.—NOTES BY THE WAY. 

T HE storm of the preceding evening had 
now passed away, but the sky was still 
cloudy and the weather far from settled. 
It was the 19 th of April, the time of the 
masika, or second period of the rainy 
season, so that for the next two or three 


“The caravan had been attacked by a dozen or more crocodiles .’ 1 


weeks the nights might be expected to be 
wet. 


Bat encourages his poor old father. 


On leaving the banks of the Coanza the 
caravan proceeded due east. Soldiers 
marched at the head and in the rear, as 
well as upon the flanks of the troop ; any 
! escape of the prisoners, therefore, even if 
they had not been loaded with their fetters, 
would have been utterly impossible. They 
were all driven along without any attempt 
at order, the havildars using their whips 
unsparingly upon them whenever they 
showed signs of flagging. Some poor 
mothers could be seen carrying two infants, 
one on each arm, whilst others led by the 
hand naked children, whose feet were 
sorely cut by the rough ground over ’which 
they had trod. 

Ibn Hamish, the Arab who had inter¬ 
fered between jDick and the havildar, acted 
as commander to the caravan, and was 
here, there, and everywhere, not moved in 
the least by the sufferings of the captives, 
but obliged to be attentive to the impor¬ 
tunities of the soldiers and porters, who 
were perpetually clamouring for extra 
rations, or demanding an immediate halt, 
houd were the discussions that arose, and 
the uproar became positively deafening 
when the quarrelsome voices rose above the 
shrieks of the slaves, many of whom found 
themselves treading upon soil alreadv 
stained by the blood of the ranks in front. 

Ho chance again opened for Dick to get 
any communication with his friends, who 
had been sent to the van of the procession. 
Urged on by the whip they continued to 
march in single file, their heads in the 
heavy forks. If ever the havildar strolled 
a few yards away. Bat took the oppor¬ 
tunity of murmuring a few words of 
encouragement to. his poor old father, 
while he tried to pick out the easiest path 
for him, and to relax the pace to suit his 
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“The creature that had sprung to my feet was Dingo.’ 


enfeebled limbs. Large tears rolled down 
old Tom’s cheeks when he found that his 
son’s efforts onlyresulted in bringing down 
upon his back some sharp cuts of the havil- 
dar’s whip. Actoeon and Austin, subject to 
hardly less brutality, followed a few steps 
behind, but all four could not help feeling 
envious at the fortune of Hercules, who 
might have dangers to encounter, but at 
least had his liberty. 

Immediately upon their capture, Tom 
had revealed to his companions the fact 
that they were in Africa, and informing 
them how they had been betrayed by 
Harris, made them understand that they 
had no mercy to expect. 

Old Nan had been placed amongst a 
group of women in the central ranks. She 
was chained to a young mother with two 
children, the one at the breast, the other 
only three years old, and scarcely able to 
walk. Moved by compassion, Nan took 
the little one into her own arms, thus not 
only saving it from fatigue, but from the 
blows it would very likely have received 
for lagging behind. The mother shed 
tears ot gratitude, but the weight was 
almost too much for Nan’s strength, and 
she felt as if she must break down under 
her self-imposed burden. She thought 
fondly of little Jack, and imagining him 
borne along in the arms of his weary 
mother, could not help asking herself whe¬ 
ther she should ever see him or her kind 
mistress again. 

Far in the rear, Dick could not see the 
head of the caravan except occasionally, 
when the ground was rather on the rise. 
The voices of the agents and drivers, harsh 
and excited as they were, scarcely roused 
him from his melancholy reflections. His 
thoughts were not of himself nor of his 
own sufferings; his whole attention was 
absorbed in looking for some traces of 


Mrs. Weldon’s progress; if she, too, was 
being taken to Kazonnde, her route must 


also lie this way. But he could discover 
no trace of her having been conducted by 
this line of march, and could only hope 
that she was being spared the cruelties 
which he was himself witnessing. 

The forest extended for about twenty 
miles to the east of the Coanza, but whe¬ 
ther it was that the trees had been de¬ 
stroyed by the ravages of insects, or broken 
down before they had made their growth 
by being trampled on by elephants, they 
were growing much less thickly than in 
the immediate vicinity of the river. There 
were numbers of cotton-trees, seven or 
eight feet high, from which are manufac¬ 
tured the black-and-white striped stuffs 
that are worn in the interior of the pro¬ 
vince ; but, upon the whole, progress was 
not much impeded either by shrubs or 
underwood. Occasionally the caravan 
plunged into jungles of reeds like bam¬ 
boos, their stalks an inch in diameter, so 
tall that only an elephant or giraffe could 
have reared above them, and through 
which none excepting such as had a very 
intimate knowledge of the country could 
possibly have made their way. 

Starting every morning at daybreak they 
marched till noon, when an hour’s halt 
was made. Packets of manioc were then 
unfastened, and doled out in sparing 
quantities among the slaves; sometimes, 
when the soldiers had plundered some 
village, a little goat’s flesh or some sweet 
potatoes were added to the meal; but 
generally the fatigue, aggravated by in¬ 
adequate rest, took away the appetite, and 
when meal-time arrived many of the slaves 
could hardly eat at all. During the first 
eight days’ march from the Coanza no leSs 
than twenty unfortunate wretches had 
fallen upon the road, and had been left 
behind, a prey to the lions, panthers, and 


‘ More slaves sick, and abandoned to take their chance.” 
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leopards that prowled in the wake. As 
Dick heard their roars in the stillness of 
the night, he trembled as he thought of 
Hercules. Nevertheless, had the oppor¬ 
tunity offered itself, he would not for a 
moment have hesitated in making his own 
escape to the wilderness. 

The two hundred and fifty miles between 
the river and Kazonnde were accomplished 
in what the traders call marches of ten 
miles each, including the halts at night 
and midday. The journey cannot be better 
described than by a few rough notes that 
Dick Sands made upon his way. 

April 25th.-— Saw a village surrounded 
with bamboo palisading eight or nine feet 
high. Fields round plauted with maize, 
beans, and sorghum. Two negroes cap¬ 
tured, fifteen killed, rest took to flight. 

26th. — Grossed a torrent 150 yards wide. 
Fridge formed of trunks of trees and 
creepers. Piles nearly gave way; two 
women fastened to a fork; one of them, 
carrying a baby, fell into the water. 
Water quickly tinged with blood; croco¬ 
diles seen under bridge; risk of stepping 
into their very jaws. 

28th. —Crossed a forest of bauhinias; 
great trees, the iron-wood of the Portu¬ 
guese. Heavy rain ; ground sodden; 
marching difficult. Caught sight of Nan 
in the middle of caravan; she was toiling 
along with a black child in her arms; 
the woman with her limping, and blood 
trickling from her shoulder. 

29th. — Camp at night under a huge 
baobab, with white flowers and light green 
leaves. Lions and leopards roaring all 
night. A soldier fired at a panther. What 
has become of Hercules ? 

30th.— Bainy season said to be over till 
November. First touch of African winter. 
Dew very heavy. Plains all flooded. 
Easterly winds; difficulty of respiration; 
susceptibility to fever. No trace of Mrs. 
Weldon ; cannot tell whether she is 
ahead. 

May 5th. — Forced to march several 
stages across flooded plains, water up to 
the waist; many leeches sticking to the 
skin. Lotus and papyrus upon higher 
ground. Great heavy leaves, like cab¬ 
bages, beneath the water, make many 
stumble as they walk. Saw large numbers 
of little fish, silurus species; these are 
caught by the natives, and sold to the 
caravans. 

1th. —Plain still inundated. Last night, 
no halting-place to be found. Marched 
on through the darkness. Great misery. 
Except for Mrs. Weldon life not worth 
having; for her sake must hold out. Loud 
cries heard. Saw, by the lightning, sol¬ 
diers breaking large boughs from the 
resinous trees that emerged from the water. 
The caravan had been attacked on the 
flank by a dozen or more crocodiles; 
women and children seized and carried off 
to what Livingstone calls their “pasture- 
lands,” the holes where they deposit their 
prey until it is decomposed. Myself grazed 
"by the scales of one of them. A slave close 
beside me torn out of the fork, which was 
snapped in half. How the poor fellow’s 
cry of agony rings in my ear ! This morn¬ 
ing, twenty missing. Tom and the others, 
thank God ! are still alive. They are on 
in front. Once Bat made a sharp turn, 
and Tom caught sight of me. Nothing to 
be seen of Nan; was she, poor creature, 
one of those that the crocodiles had 
got? 

8 tli. — After twenty-four hours in the 
water we have crossed the plain. We have 
halted on a hill. The sun helps to dry us. 


Nothing to eat except a little manioc and 
a few handfuls of maize. Only muddy 
water to drink. Impossible for Mrs. Wel¬ 
don to survive these hardships; I hope 
from my heart that she has been taken 
some other wa}^. Smallpox has broken 
out in the caravan; those that have it are 
to be left behind. 

9th. —Started at dawn. No stragglers 
allowed; sick and weary must be kept 
together by havildar’s whip; the losses 
were considerable. Living skeletons all 
round. Bejoiced once more to catch sight 
of Nan. She was not carrying the child 
any longer; she was alone; the chain was 
round her waist, but she had the loose end 
thrown over her shoulder. I got close to 
her; suppose I am altered, as she did not 
know me. After I had called her byname 
several times she stared at me, and at last 
said, 

“ Ah, Mr. Dick, is it you? you will not 
see me here much longer. I shall never 
see my dear mistress again; no, nor 
Master Jack; I shall soon die.” 

Anxious to help her, I would gladly 
have carried the end of the chain which 
she had been obliged to bear because her 
fellow-prisoner was dead. A rough hand 
was soon upon my shoulder; a cruel lash 
had made Nan retreat to the general crowd, 
whilst, at the bidding of an Arab chief, I 
was hustled back to the very hindmost 
rank of the procession. I overheard the 
word Negoro, in a way that convinced me 
that it is under the direction of the Portu¬ 
guese that I am subject to this hard 
indignity. 

1 1th. —Last night encamped under some 
large trees on the skirts of a forest. 
Several escaped prisoners recaptured; their 
pimishment barbarously cruel. Loud 
roaring of lions and hyenas heard at 
nightfall, also snorting of hippopotamuses; 
probably some lake or watercourse not 
far off. Tired, but could not sleep ; heard 
a rustling in the grass; felt sure that 
something was going to attack me; what 
could I do ? I had no gun. For Mrs. 
Weldon’s sake must, if possible, preserve 
my life. The night was dark; no moon; 
two eyes gleamed upon me; I was about 
to utter a cry of alarm; fortunately I 
suppressed it; the creature that had 
sprung to my feet -was Dingo ! The dog 
licked my hands all over, persisting in 
rubbing his neck against them, evidently 
to make me feel there; found a reed 
fastened to the well-known collar upon 
which the initials S.Y. had so often 
awakened our curiosity; breaking open 
the reed I took a note from inside ; it was 
too dark for ine to see to read it. I tried, 
by caressing Dingo, to detain him; but 
tee dog appeared to know that his mission 
with me was at an end; he licked my 
hands affectionately, made a sudden 
bound, and disappeared in the long 
grass. 

The howling of the wild beasts increased. 
How I dreaded that the faithful creature 
would become their prey! No more sleep 
this night for me. It seemed that daylight 
would never dawn ; at length it broke with 
the suddenness that marks a tropical mom. 
I was able cautiously to read my note; the 
handwriting, I knew at a glance, was that 
of Hercules; there were but a few lines in 
pencil:— 

“ Mrs. Weldon and Jack carried away in 
a Idtanda. Harris and Negoro both with 
them. Mr. Benedict too. Only a few 
marches ahead, but cannot be communi¬ 
cated with at present. Found Dingo 
wounded by a gun-shot. Dear Mr. Dick, 


do not despair; keep up your courage. I 
may help you yet. 

“ Your ever true and faithful 
“ Hercules.” 

As far as it went this intelligence was 
satisfactory. A kitanda, I know, is a kind 
of litter made of dry grass, protected by a 
curtain, and carried on the shoulders of 
two men by a long bamboo. What a relief 
to know that h-Irs. Weldon and Jack have 
been spared the miseries of this dreadful 
march! May I not indulge the hope of 
seeing them at Kazonnde ? 

12th. —The prisoners getting more and 
more weary and worn out. Blood-staias 
on the way still more conspicuous. Many 
poor wretches are a mass of wounds. One 
poor woman for two days has carried her 
dead child, from -which she refuses to be 
parted. 

16th. — Smallpox raging ; the road 
strewn with corpses. Still ten days before 
we reach Kazonnde. Just passed a tree 
from which slaves who had died from hun¬ 
ger were hanging by the neck. 

18£/i.—Must not give in, but I am almost 
exhausted. Bains have ceased. Wo are 
to make what the dealers call trilcesa , extra 
marches in the after part of the day. Boad 
very steep ; runs through nyassi , tali grass 
of which the stalks scratch my face, and 
the seeds get under my tattered clothes 
and make my skin smart painfully. My 
boots fortunately are thick, and have not 
worn out. More slaves sick, and abandoned 
to take their chance. Provisions running 
very short; soldiers and pagazis must be 
satisfied, otherwise they desert; conse¬ 
quently the slaves are all but starved. 
“ They can eat each other,” say the agents. 
A young slave, apparently ia good health, 
dropped down dead. It made me think of 
Livingstone’s description of how free-born 
men, reduced to slavery, will suddenly press 
their hands on their sides, and die of a 
broken heart. 

24 tli .—Twenty captives, incapable any 
longer of keeping pace with the rest, put 
to death by the havildars, the Arab chief 
offering no opposition. Poor old Nan was 
one of the victims of this horrible butchery. 
My foot struck her corpse as I passed, but 
I was not permitted to give her a decent 
burial. Poor old Nan ! 

Every night I watch for Dingo, but he 
never comes. Has Hercules nothing more 
to communicate, or has any mishap be¬ 
fallen him ? If he is alive he will do what 
mortal strength can do to aid us. 

(To be continued.) 

-- 

THE UNIVERSITY BOATRACE OF 

1880. 

By our Special Reporter. 

sry tantalising 
it was ! It was 
bad enough 
to have had 
to tumble out 
of bed at 
4.30 a.m. in 
the cold; to 
have liad to 
rush oIF to 
the train with 
just one slice 
of bread-and- 
butter for 
breakfast in 
one’s hand ; 
to have shi¬ 
vered through 
the empty city on one's way to the steamboat 
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mier, and then, after a voyage as perilous as any 
of Captain Cook’s, to have reached Putney half 
dead with cold. But when it came to be known 
that all this heroic self-devotion was to be all for 
nothing, and the race was not going to be rowed 
at all that day, it really did seem a trifle too 
much for one’s patience ! 

Of course, by the time the readers of the 
Boy’s Own Paper will have this number in 
their hands, the story of the University Boat- 
race of 18S0 will be an old one ; but, neverthe¬ 
less, it would not do to omit some record of that 
event from our pages, for the boys of England 
claim that this race is one specially after their 
own heart. 

Well, as you all know, the event was to have 
come off at the early and, to some people, un¬ 
earthly hour of 8.30 o'clock oil the morn¬ 
ing of Saturday, March 20th. Early as it was 
for a great many, it was a capital hour for others, 
who, by dint of a little effort, would be able not 
only to see the race, but get back to town after 
it in time, or only a very little late, for tlieir usual 
occupations. And so crowds turned out and 
made their way to Putney and Hammersmith 
and Mortlake, and, I need hardly say, one in¬ 
dividual iu every five was a boy. But, alas ! 
when they got to the river-side, they were 
almost able to guess the disappointment which 
awaited them. A dense fog hung over the 
water, through which one hank could hardly he 
seen from the other. Indeed, any one not 
knowing there was another bank could easily 
have persuaded himself ho was looking out on a 
boundless ocean. It was a dismal look-out, and 
yet people trooped along the tow-patus, and 
swarmed up stream in boats, and paid for and 
took their stations on housetops and grand 
stands, and then, with that hopefulness and 
patience which always adorn an English crowd, 
waited for the fog to lift. 

The fog did not lift, and at Putney it soon 
began to be rumoured that the race could not 
be rowed. The news flew like wildfire all along 
that long human line between Putney and 
Mortlake, and at its heeds flew another rumour, 

“ Half-past ten oil Monday!” Then, evi¬ 
dently, there was nothing further to wait lor, 
and the thousands of disappointed sightseers 
tumid tail and got back to town as quickly as 
they could, and even then reached it before a 
good many people had done rubbing their eyes 
■or made up their minds to get out of bed. 

Well, it was hard lines, but it was a satisfaction 
to know the race could not possibly have been 
.rowed in such a fog, and if it had, that scarcely 
a single person on tke banks would haveheenable 
to see it. For all that, it put a lot of people out 
•of their reckoning. They could have spared the 
Saturday, but they could not spare the Monday 
as well, to say nothing of the double expense, 
which, to some people, including, perhaps, some 
of us readers of the Boy’s Own Paper, is a con¬ 
sideration. And the worst of it was, there was 
no one to blame. It would have been such 
& satisfaction to have been able to scold some¬ 
body ; but in this case that somebody could not 
be found. It was not the fault of the crews, or 
of the umpire, or of the Thames Conservancy. 
The only person one could have been down upon 
was the Clerk of the Weather, and he took care, 
•as he always does, not to he at home. This is 
the first occasion on which that functionary has 
•ever interfered with the 'Boatrace, and let us 
hope it is going to be the last. 

Monday, the 22nd of March, looked gloomy 
enough as we got out of bed (at rather more 
reasonable an hour than on the Saturday), and 
until we got down to the riverside we could 
hardly tell whether or no we were in for a repe¬ 
tition of our late melancholy experience. But, 
n0 —you could see across the Thames this time, 
even at London Bridge. The sky was leaden 
and unpromising overhead ; but one didn't care 
a bit for rain or" east winds as long as there was 
no fog. London was beginning business just as 
we put off from the pier, and, in company with 
■one or two other steamers, started towards the 
scene of conflict. It was .quite a treat to he 
able to see one bridge from the next, and to be 
able to pursue our course in a straight line, in¬ 
stead of dodging about from side to side, and 


groping our way painfully, as had been the case 
in the fog. Still, we had to take care how we 
went, for there was a shoal of little boats going 
the same way, the- crews of which were evidently 
actuated by two motives—one, to reach Putney 
some time or other ; the other, to get right in 
front of our steamer, like Hindoos in front of 
Juggernaut. 

It was a fine sight to see how much in earnest 
some of these people were. There were three 
boys, I particularly noticed, young ragamuffins, 
about twelve years old each of them, tugging 
like mad at the oars of their dirty little boat, 
too busy to “feather,” or to look out for 
“crabs,” hut grimly determined to be up at the 
race before Putney Bridge should be closed. 
How they worked ! I do believe they must 
have been hot; and if they were, they were the 
only three people that bitterly cold morning 
who could make the boast. Just as we passed, 
one of these young scamps, evidently .doubtful 
of the possibilit) r of accomplishing their serious 
task, shouted out, “ Slij' us a rope, governor ! 

Our hard-hearted captain took no notice, and 
these young adventurers had too-much to do to 
navigate their boat in the wash we made to pay 
us the compliments I dare say they might have 
thought we deserved for our politeness. 

As we got near Putney it was evident the 
course was not going to he deserted. A stream 
of people flowed continuously in our direction, 
and we overtook more and more little boats. 
Cranky old Putney Bridge was already—all 
except one arch—blocked up, and as we shot 
through it and under the Aqueduct beyond, we 
felt on familiar ground—or rather water and, 
remembering with a shudder Saturday’s expe¬ 
rience, muttered to ourselves, “Here we are 
again ! ” 

Here we were, and here was the crowd with a 
vengeance ! At the boat-houses they stood in 
a dense mass, some twenty deep. Housetops 
were crowded, windows were full, stands were 
packed. It was evident one reverse is not 
enough to frighten an English crowd. These 
people at Putney only expected to see the start, 
and yet Putney was almost as crowded as Mort¬ 
lake. Everybody has his taste, of course. Some 
prefer to see the start; others, the finish. Some 
take up their station at Hammersmith, and 
some think Barnen Railway Bridge is the best 
place. This diversity of opinion was very evi¬ 
dent as we occupied the hour which intervened 
before the skirt in steaming up and down the 
course. Most of our old friends were there— 
the hoys up the trees, and the merry-go-rounds, 
and the niggers, and the brass bands. How 
could a boatrace ever be rowed without the 
assistance of these ? And how different a thing 
it would be without the Cockney four-oar boats, 
whose oarsmen show off in such fine style pre¬ 
vious to the great race ; or without the barges 
that flounder up with the tide sideways, and 
get taken into custody by the river police ; or 
without the canoes that dodge in and out among 
the big boats ? All these assistants to the day’s 
sport were there, as in duty hound, and many 
were the greetings wc inwardly exchanged as 
we took our preliminary run up the course. 
There were, perhaps, hardly as -many people as 
one has seen at the race, hut, considering it was 
a second venture, it was a brave turn out. About 
Hammersmith and Chiswick the crowd became 
very dense at certain points, and of course the 
farther on towards the winning-post we got the 
more people there were. The water was alive 
with boats of all kinds—barges, tugs, skills, 
tubs, canoes, yachts, rafts, and launches. Where 
they all came from no one could guess, and 
how they would ever all get safe home was a 
more hopeless wonder still. 

On our way back towards Putney, where very 
shortly the start would he taking place, the man 
in our prow suddenly called out, “ Hi ! and 
the man on our paddle-box suddenly waved Ins 
hand, and the boy by our engine-room suddenly 
called out, all in one, the three orders, “Ease 
her ! Stop her ! Turn her astern ! ” We ran 
forward to see what was the reason of tins 
sudden halt, and what should we see’ but the 
noble tub, containing our three little ragamuffin 
acquaintances on board, executing a graceful 


manoeuvre right across the very stem of our 
steamer ! They were evidently in some little 
perplexity, for first they pulled hor round one 
way, and then the other, and then came straight 
on, and then tried to backwater, and in doing 
so tumbled,, two of them, off the seat. Finally, 
with the aid of the tide, they drifted out of our 
way, and as we passed them they appeared quite 
to "have recovered their presence of mind, for 
one of them cried out, in reply to a little kind 
advice from our crew, “Ya, lioo! why don’t 
yer keep yer right side ? ” 

Here we are at Putney again, and none too 
early either, for that shout down at the boat¬ 
houses means that the crews are coming out. 
And here they are—Oxford, the defeated boat of 
last year, showing up first. It is a pretty sight 
to see them in their bine jackets and straw hats 
paddle smartly up to the starting-point, and 
there strip for action; and it is with a half- 
envious feeling that one watches those sixteen 
fine powerful young fellows grip their oars and 
try their stretchers in readiness for the trial 
which is to follow. 

“And who is likely to win?” somebody 
asks, as wo stand waiting for the signal to he 
off. Well, that’s just the question. Six weeks ago 
everybody made sure that Cambridge would 
win as easily as they did last year. But some¬ 
how the Light Blues did not maintain the 
favour with which they had been at first re¬ 
garded. Their style, instead of improving, got 
to he, if anything, rather worse. Powerful men 
as they were, stronger if not heavier consider¬ 
ably than Oxford, they seemed to have drifted 
into a slovenly style of rowing which gave tlieir 
friends much anxiety. Strength without 
“form” will notwin a boatrace. If the time 
is uneven, if the stroke is not pulled well 
through from first to last, and if the swing 
forward at the end of a stroke is not rapid and 
precise, the chances are that boat will do worse 
than a boat composed of less powerful men, 
who nevertheless are well together and smart at 
their work. This was the experience of the 
boatrace of 1880, as we shall see. Oxford liad 
improved as steadily as Cambridge had declined, 
and now, before a single stroke is rowed, the 
general impression is, the Dark Blues will win 
easily. 

The following are the names and weights of 
this year’s crews, and we will give portraits of 
the principals next week :— 


OXFORD. st. lb. 

1. R. II. F. Poole, Brasenose. 11 0 

2. D. E. Brown, Hertford .. 1” 0 

3. F. M. Hargreaves, Keble . 12 2 

4. H. B. Southwell, Pembroke . 13 0 

5. R. S. Kindersley, Exeter . 12 8 

6. G. D. Rowe, University. 12 3 

7. J. H. J. Wharton, Magdalen . 11 11 

L. R. West, Christ Church (stroke)... 11 1 

C. A. W. Hunt, Corpus (cox.) . 7 5 

CAMBRIDGE. St. lb. 

1. E. H. Prest, Jesus . 1° l 2 

2. H. Sandford, Lady Margaret. 11 S 

3. W. Barton, Lady Margaret . H 3 

4. W. M. Warlow, Queen’s . 12 0 

5. C. N. Armytage, Jesus . 12 2 

6. R. D. Davis, First Trinity. 12 8 

7. R. D. Prior, Queen’s . H 13 

W. W. BaiUie, Jesus (stroke) . 11 2 

B. S. Clarke, Lady Margaret (cox.) ... 6 13 

There is a moment of suspense as Mr. 
Searie, the starter, puts the usual question. 
Next moment they are off, and the two boats 
dart forward. And now begins a roar on either 
bank which keeps pace with us all the way, 
being caught up and sent forward so quickly, 
that°long before the boats have even settled 
down to their work it is flying a mile ahead of 
them. Both boats go off at a quick stroke and 
before half a dozen are made the nose of the 
Light Blues shows a little in fiont of their 
opponents. The crowd is wonderfully quick to 
notice the least advantage of this kind, and a 
hundred voices cry “ Cambridge!” as if tke race 
were already settled. But it is not settled yet. 
Cambridge, however, forges ahead. At the 
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Creek they are nearly half a length ahead and 
going splendidly. Here Oxford make their first 
spurt and pull level, but still Cambridge holds 
her own, and people are surprised to see her 
rowing as finely as she is. And now for the 
next mile follows a neck and neck race, as close 
and exciting as any which has been witnessed 
on the Thames. It is impossible to say which 
is ahead. Sometimes it looks as if Oxford had 
a. little the best of it, and next moment the 
Light Blue flag seems to be farther on than the 
Dark Blue. The crowds are as perplexed as we 
are, and the shouts go half for one boat and 
half for the other. On they spin, up the Crab- 
Tree Reach, at a tremendous pace. The Cam¬ 
bridge coxswain knows what he is about, and 
no mistake ; for, see, he keeps his boat well in 
the best of the tide, while Oxford are squeezed 
out into much more sluggish water, and take 
altogether a far less advantageous course. Ham¬ 
mersmith Bridge is in sight, and still Cambridge 
holds her own—indeed, she is gaining. People 
who watched the race from there must have 
admired the fine rowing of the Light Bluos, if 
they were not inclined to make sure the race was 
hers. 

Under Hammersmith Bridge Cambridge was 
a length ahead, but after passing it a spurt from 
the Dark Blues reduced this lead by half; and 
now a most exciting struggle took place. The 
Oxford spurt was answered by one from Cam¬ 
bridge^ and for a few moments it was again 
impossible to say which had the best of it 
Cambridge men were delighted. After all, their 
much-abused boat was not going to be beaten 
as everybody had predicted. Wait a bit; the 
race is only half over, and when once they head 
up Corney Reach the real tug of war will come 
All! it comes even before that. Along Chiswdck 
Lyot Oxford pulls up inch by inch. 

This, time Baillie, the Cambridge stroke, 
spurts m vain ; the Dark Blue flag still creeps 
on. How they are level ; now Oxford leads ; 
now she is half a length, and now, off Chiswick 
Douse, a whole length to the good. 

This looks had for Cambridge, but worse is in 
store. The good form of the early part of the 
race lias deserted her, and the oars strike the 
water raggedly. Oxford meanwhile improves 
every second, and down Corney Reach rows 
grandly. The length grows to two before Barnes 
Bridge, and by that time it is evidently all up 
with their opponents. Still the latter struggle 
ou. As usual, the crowd cheer the losers as 
lieartily as they do the winners, and even at 


Barnes Bridge there are cries, “You’ll do it yet, 
Cambridge ! ” 

Alas ! there was no chance of it, and, as 
usual, the winning crew gave them the full 
benefit of their wash. Still there was a spurt 
left in them, and they used it too. From 
Barnes to the finish Oxford gained very little 
more, hut continued rowing well within them¬ 
selves on ahead. It would soon be over now, 
and, as if they knew it, both crews seemed to 
slacken speed a little towards the finish. The 
crowds at Mortlake saw how it was long before 
the judge’s pistol announced the race to be over, 
and Oxford came in easy winners, by four 
lengths, in 21 minutes 23 seconds. 

Then, there was the usual shouting and 
scrambling, and splashing of steamers, and 
swarming of little boats, and rushing of people 
to the trains, and flight of carrier pigeons to 
London with the news, and swinging loose of 
barges from their moorings, in the midst of 
which we turned round and steamed leisurely 
back towards the City. 

On the way-1 looked out for the three boys in 
the dirty boat, but couldn’t see them. I only 
hoped they had not come to grief, as they stood 
a very good chance of doing. We had a perilous 
voyage home, picking our way among all the 
little craft as carefully as a cat picks her way 
among a tribe of kittens, and, I am glad to say, 
as safely. 

The Bo a trace for 1880 was over. In some 
respects it was as fine a race as has been seen. 
The first half of the course was contested 
splendidly every inch. But it ended, as we 
have seen, in a sheer procession, and this goes 
to. prove more than ever that it is “ form ” that 
wins. A crew of giants, however powerful, 
would he nowhere beside a well-trained crew of 
lads; and in the same manner, the training 
which teaches a crew to pull together and 
stretch well forward, and finish up like clock¬ 
work, is sure to pay better than a training which 
relies rather on mnscle and weight. Cambridge 
proved that she had a certain amount of the 
proper sort of training ; if she had had more, she 
would not have been four lengths behind at the 
finish. 

Perhaps, when we come to record next year’s 
race, she will have been able to make up for 
this year’s defeat. 

Had she won this year, each University (as 
the subjoined table will show) would have won 
exactly seventeen races. As it is, Oxford now 
scores eighteen to Cambridge’s sixteen. 


Yr. 


Date 


1829 

1836 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 
1845 

*1846 

1849 

]849 

1852 

1854 

1856 

tl85‘ 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 
1862 
1863 

1864 

1865 
1S66 

1867 

1868 
1869 
187C 

1871 

1872 
$1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 


Wr. 


Course. 


Time. 


June 10 .. 
June 17 .. 
April 3 .. 
April 15 .. 
April 14.. 
June 11 .. 
March 15 
April 3 .. 
March 29 
Dec. 15 .. 
April 3 .. 
April 8 .. 
March 15 
April 4 .. 
March 27 
April 15.. 
March 31 
•March 23 
April 12.. 
March 28,Oxf. 
March 19 'Oxf. 
April 8 ..Oxf. 
March 24 Oxf. 
April 33.. Oxf. 
April 4 .. Oxf. 
March 17|Oxf. 
April 6...Cm. 
April 1.. Cm 
March 23 Cm. 
March 29 Cm. 
March * 28jCm. 
March 20'Oxf. 
April 8 .. Cm. 
March 24Jd h. 
April 13.. Oxf. 
Aprils ..Cm. 
March 22 Oxf. 

i 


Oxf. 

Cm. 

Cm. 

Cm. 

Cm 

Oxf. 

Cm. 

Cm. 

Cm. 

Oxf, 

Oxf 

Oxf. 

Cm. 

Oxf. 

Cm. 

Oxf. 

Cm. 

Oxf. 

Oxf. 


W. to P. 
P. to M. 


Henley 


P. toM.... 
P. to M.... 
P. to M.... 
P. to M.... 
M. to P.... 
P. to M.... 
P. toM.... 


M. 

3. 

.14 

30 

• 36 

0 

.31 

G. 

29 

30 

32 

3G 

30 

45 

'23 

30 

21 

5 

22 

0< 

21 36 i 

25 

29 : 

25 

£0] 


Won by 


. to M. 

P. to M. 

P. to M. 

P. to M. 

M. to P. 

IP. to M. 

P. to M. 

|P. to M.25 

IP. to M.22 

|P. to M.20 

P. to M.20 

|P. to M. ; 22 

;P. to M.123 

P. to M.21 

IP. to M.19 

IP. to M.22 


P. to M. 

IP. to M.. 

iP. to M.!24 

P. to M. 

P. to M.. 


.22 

. 21 


P. to M.21 


35 35sec. 
28(22sec. 
40|Canib. sank 
Sione length 
30‘48s€C. 

30sec. 

43sec. 

26sec. 

four lengths 
15sec. 

L-alf a length 
six lengths 
• ithree lengths 
41£ lengths 
5 one length 
15(two lengths 
85(31 lengths 
35 three lengths 
2 six lengths 
20 eight lengths 
61 

13(12 lengths 
18[four lengths 
28 four lengths. 


* The first University race rowed in outriggers. 

+ The first race in which either University rowed in 
the present style of eights without keels ; also the first 
time either rowed with round oars. 

♦ Both crews used sliding seats for the first time. 



How our Ancestors did it 1 













































































































PETER TRAWL; 

OR, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ From Powder Monkey to Admiral. 

CHAPTER XXX.—THE VOYAGE HOME, AND 
HOW IT ENDED. 

O N hearing of the alarming scarcity of 
food on board, tlie captain called the 
crew aft. 

“ Lads,” be said, “ I don’t want to bide 
anything from you. Should the wind 
shift to the westward, it may be a month 
or more before we reach the Cape, so if 
you wish to save your lives, you must at 
once be put on a short allowance of food 
and water. A quarter of a pint of water, 
two ounces of pork, and half an ounce of , 
flour is all I can allow for each man, and 
the officers and I will share alike with you.” 



A Joyous Meeting. 
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Not a word was said in reply, and the 
men went forward with gloomy looks. To 
make the flour go farther we mixed whale 
oil with it, and, though nauseous in the 
extreme, it served to keep body and soul 
together. 

At first the crew bore it pretty well, but 
they soon, took to grumbling, saying that 
it was owing to the captain’s want of fore¬ 
thought in not laying in more provisions 
that we were reduced to this state. 

Hitherto the wind had been fair, but 
any day it might change, and then, they 
asked, what would become of us P Most of 
them would have broken into open mutiny 
had not they know3i that the mates and 
doctor, Jack and I, Jim, and probably 
Brown and Soper, would have sided with 
the captain, though we felt that they were 
not altogether wrong in them accusation. 

I heard the doctor tell Mr. Griffiths that 
he was afraid the scurvy would again 
appear if we were kept long on our present 
food. Day after day we glided on across 
the smooth ocean with a cloudless sky, our 
food and water gradually decreasing. 

We now often looked at each other, won¬ 
dering what would be the end. At last, 
one night, .when it was my middle watch 
on deck, Jim came aft to me. 

“ I’m afraid the men won’t stand it any 
longer,” he said. “ They vow that if the 
captain don’t serve out more food and 
water they’ll take it. I know that it will 
be death to all of us if they do, or I would 
not tell on them. You let Mr. Griffiths 
know; maybe he’ll bring them to a right 
mind. They don’t care for Jack or me, 
and Brown, Soper, and Sam seem inclined 
to side with the rest. Jack says whatever 
you do he’ll do.” 

“ Thank you, Jim,” I answered. “You 
try to show them what folly they’ll commit 
if they attempt to do as they propose. 
They won’t succeed, for the captain is a 
determined man, and there’ll be bloodshed 
if they keep to their purpose.” 

Jim went forward, and I took a turn on 
deck to consider what was best to be done. 
It was the second mate’s watch, and it had 
only just struck two bells. I did not wish 
to say anything to him. I waited for a 
little, and then asked the second mate to 
let me go below for a minute, for I could 
not quit the deck without his leave. 

“ You may go and turn in if you like,” 
he said. “ There’s no chance of your being 
wanted on a night like this.” 

“Thank you, sir,” I answered, and at 
once ran down to Mr. Griffiths’s cabin. 

He awoke when I touched his shoulder, 
and I told him in a low voice what I had 
heard. 

“You have acted sensibly, Peter,” he 
answered. “I’ll be on deck in a moment. 
When the men see that we are prepared 
for them they’ll change their minds.” 

I again went on deck, and he soon ap¬ 
peared, with a brace of pistols in his belt, 
followed by the captain and the doctor, 
with muskets in their hands. 

At that- moment up sprang from the 
fore hatchway the greater part of the 
crew, evidently intending to make their 
way. to the after store-room, where the 
provisions and water were kept. 

“What are you about to do, lads?” 
shouted the captain. “ Go below, every 
one of you, except the watch on deck, and 
don’t attempt to try this trick again.” 

His tall figure holding a musket ready to 
fire cowed them in an instant, and they 
obeyed without uttering a word. The 
captain said that he should remain on 
deck, and told Mr. Griffiths and the doctor 


that he would call them if they were 
wanted. 

Some time afterwards, going forward, I 
found Jim, who told me that they had all 
turned in. 

The night passed away without any dis¬ 
turbance. As soon as it was daylight the 
captain ordered me to go aloft and take a 
look round. I obeyed, though I felt so 
weak that I could scarcely climb the rig¬ 
ging. I glanced round the horizon, but 
no vessel could I see. A mist still hung 
over the water. 

I was just about to come down when the 
sun rose, and at the same moment I made 
out over our quarter, away to the south¬ 
ward, a white sail, on which his rays were 
cast, standing on the same course that we 
were. 

“ Sail ho ! ” I shouted in a joyful tone, 
and pointed out in the direction in which I 
saw her. 

The captain, immediately I came down, 
ordered me to rouse up all hands, and 
every sail the ship could carry being set, 
we edged down to the stranger, making a 
signal that we desired to speak her. She 
was an-English barque, also bound for the 
Cape. 

As we got close together, a boat being 
lowered, Mr. Griffiths and I went on board 
and stated our wants. Her captain at 
once agreed to supply us with everything 
he could spare, and we soon had our boat 
loaded with a cask of bread, another of 
beef, and several other articles, and in 
addition a nautical almanack, for we had 
run out our last one within a week 
before this. "VVe had a second trip to 
make, with casks to fill with water. As 
may be supposed, we had quenched our 
own thirst on our first visit. When we 
again got back we found the cook and two 
hands assisting him busily employed in 
preparing breakfast, and a right hearty 
one we had. 

We kept our charitable friends in sight 
till we reached the Cape, by which time 
we had expended all the provisions with 
which they had furnished us. 

In a few days, from the abundance of 
fresh meat and vegetables which we ob¬ 
tained from the shore, our health and 
strength returned, and I for one was eager 
once more to put to sea, that Jack and I 
might the sooner reach home. We had 
got so far on our way that it seemed to 
me as if we were almost there. We were, 
however, detained for several days refitting 
and provisioning the ship. 

Once more, however, the men showed 
their mutinous disposition, for when they 
were ordered to heave up the anchor they 
refused to man the windlass, on the plea 
that they had had no liberty on shore. 
Though this was the case, there having 
been work for all hands on board, there 
was no real excuse for their conduct, as 
they were amply supplied with provisions, 
and had not been really overworked. 

“We shall see, my fine fellows,” ex¬ 
claimed the captain, on seeing them dog¬ 
gedly standing with their arms folded in a 
group forward. 

At once ordering his boat, which was 
pulled by Jack and Jim, Miles Soper and 
Brown, he went on shore. He soon re¬ 
turned, with the deputy captain of the 
port, who, stepping on board, called the 
men aft, and inquired what they had to 
complain of. As they were all silent, Cap¬ 
tain McL--made them a speech, point¬ 

ing out to them that they were fortunate 
in being aboard a well-found and well- 
provisioned shij). 


“And, my lads,” he continued, “you 
need not have any fear of falling sick, for 
the captain has an ample supply for you of 
anti-scorbutics.” 

As none of the mutineers had a notion 
what this long word meant, they were 
taken completely aback ; and, after staring 
at him and then at each other, first one and 
then another went forward to the windlass, 
and we soon had the ship under way. 

Whenever during the voyage any of us 
talked about the matter, we always called 

Captain McL-“Old Anti-Scorbutic.” 

I felt happier than I had been for a long 
time when the ship’s head was directed 
northward, and as we had a fresh breeze 
the men declared that their friends at home 
had got hold of the tow-rope, and that we 
should soon be there. 

On running down to St. Helena we were 
followed for several days by some black 
whales of immense length. Sometimes 
they were so close to the ship’s side that 
we might have lanced them from the deck. 
The fourth day after we saw them the 
second mate and Horner took it into their 
heads wantonly to fire musket-shots at them. 
At last one of the poor creatures was hit, 
when it dived, the others following its ex¬ 
ample, and we saw them no more. The 
only object of interest we met with cross¬ 
ing the north-east trades .was the passage 
through the Gulf Stream, or Sargasso Sea, 
as it is sometimes called. It was curious 
to find ourselves surrounded by thick 
masses of seaweed as far as the eye could 
reach on every side, so that no clear water 
could be seen for miles away. I can com¬ 
pare it to nothing else than to sailing 
through a farmyard covered with deep 
straw. 

The first land we made was Eyal. Thence 
we ran across to Pico, where we obtained 
provisions and water. If we had got 
nothing else it would have been well, but 
tbe crew managed to smuggle on board a 
quantity of new rum, the effects of which 
were soon visible. 

Leaving Pico, we shaped a course for 
old England. The wind was now freshen¬ 
ing, and all sail was made, as the captain 
was in a hurry to get the voyage over. In 
the evening, when the watch was called, 
not a man came on deck, every one of 
them being drunk, while most of the men 
in the other watch, who had managed to 
slip down every now and then, were in no 
better condition. The captain, wdio had 
been ailing, was in bed. Mr. Griffiths, 
the doctor and I, Jim and Brown, were 
the only sober ones. The second mate evi¬ 
dently did not know what he was about. 
Mr. Griffiths advised him to turn in. I 
was very sorry to see my brother Jack 
nearly as bad as the rest, though he after¬ 
wards told me that, having been so long 
without spirits, they had had an unex¬ 
pected effect upon him. We sober ones had to 
remain all night on deck, running off when 
a puff of wind struck the sails. It was a 
mercy that it didn’t come on to blow hard, 
for we could never have managed to 
shorten sail in time to save the spars. 
Indeed, very probably the masts would 
have gone. Brown, Jim, and I took it by 
turns to steer till morning broke, by which 
time some of the rest of the crew began to 
show signs of life. As we got into northern 
latitudes a strong north-easterly breeze 
made the weather feel bitterly cold to us, 
who had been for so long a time accus¬ 
tomed to a southern climate. 

During all that period I had not worn 
shoes. For the sake of warmth I now 
wanted to put on a pair, but my feet had 
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so increased in size that I could not find 
any large enough in the slop-locker. 

At last the wind shifted to the south¬ 
west, and we ran before it up Channel. 

The first object we made was the Owers 
light-vessel, about ninety miles from the 
Downs. Having made a signal for a pilot, 
one boarded us out of a cutter off Dunge- 
ness. How eagerly all of us plied the old 
fellow for news, though as he was a man 
of few words it was with difficulty that the , 
captain or mates could pump much out of 
him. We remained but a few hours in the 
Downs to obtain provisions, of which we 
were again short, and thence proceeded to 
the Thames, where we dropped our anchor 
for the last time before going into dock to 
unload. 

Jim and I, although we had been kept 
on board against our will and had never 
signed articles, found that we could claim 
wages. Though I had no reason to like 
Captain Hawkins, yet I felt that I ought 
to wish him good-bye. 

To my surprise, ho seemed very friendly, 
and said that if I ever wished to go to sea 
again he should be very glad to have me 
with him, as well as my brother and Jim. 
Poor man ! He had made his last voyage, 
for I heard of his death shortly afterwards. 

I was very sorry to part from Mr. Griffiths 
and Dr. Cockle. They invited me to come 
and see them, both of them saying that 
they never intended again to go afloat, 
though I heard that Mr. Griffiths got the 
command of a fine ship shortly afterwards ; 
so I supposed that, like many others simi¬ 
larly situated, he was induced to change 
his mind and tempt once more the dangers 
of the ocean. 

“ We will meet again, Peter,” said Miles 
Soper; ‘ ‘ and I hope that if you and Jack 
go to sea, we shall all be aboard the same 
ship.” 

Brown said the same thing, but from 
that day to this I have never been able to 
learn what became of him. Such is often 
the case in a sea life. For years people are 
living on the most intimate terms, and 
separate never to meet again in this 
life. 

After remaining a week in London for 
payment of our wages, Jim and I each 
received five-and-twenty pounds, J ack also 
obtaining nearly half that amount. Our 
first care before we set off for Portsmouth, 
to which we were eager to return, was, 
our clothes being worn out, to supply our¬ 
selves with decent suits of blue cloth and 
other necessaries. 

At daylight the morning after we were 
free, carrying our bundles and the various 
treasures we had collected, a prettj' load 
altogether, we went to the place from 
which the coach started for Portsmouth, 
and finding three seats on the top, off we 
set with light hearts, thinking of the friends 
we should meet on our arriving there. 
Jack confessed that he had forgotten the 
appearance of most of them, though he 
longed to see Mary and to give her the 
curiosities he had brought. We had a 
couple of parrots, three other beautifully 
coloured birds, a big basket of shells, and 
a wffiole bundle of bows, and arrows, and 
darts, and a lot of other things. 

Battling down the Portsmouth High' 
Street, we at last dismounted and set off 
for Mr. Gray’s house, where I fully 
expected I should still find Mary living. 
As we walked along, the boys gathered 
round us to look at our birds, and some 
. asked where we had come from with so 
many curious things. 

“ From round the world,” answered 


Jim, “ since we were last at home,” which 
was not a very definite answer. 

In vain we looked about expecting to 
see some old acquaintances, but all the 
faces we set eyes on were strange. No 
wonder, considering how long we had been 
away, while certainly no one would have 
recognised us. It was not quite an easy 
matter to find our way to Mr. Gray’s house, 
and we had to stop every now and then 
while Jim and I consulted which turning 
to take, for we were ashamed to ask any 
one. At last, j ust as we got near it, we saw 
an old gentleman in a Quaker’s dress 
coming along the road. He just glanced 
at us, as other people had done; when I, 
looking hard at him, felt sure he must be 
Mr. Gray. I nudged Jim’s shoulder. 

“Yes, it’s he, I’m sure,” whispered 
Jim. 

So I went up to him, and pulling off my 
hat, said, 

“Beg pardon, sir; may I be so bold as 
to ask if you are Mr. Gray ? ” 

“Gray is my name, - young man,” he 
answered, looking somewhat surprised. 
“ Who art thou P ” 

“Peter Trawl, sir; and this is Jim 
Pulley, and here is my brother Jack.” 

If the kind Quaker had ever been ad¬ 
dicted to uttering exclamations of surprise 
he would have done so on this occasion, I 
suspect, judging from the expression of 
astonishment which came over his counte¬ 
nance. 

‘ ‘ Peter Trawl! Janies Pulley ! Why, it 
was reported that those two lads were 
lost in the North Sea years ago,” he said. 

“ We are the lads, sir, notwithstanding,” 
I answered ; and I briefly narrated to him 
how we had been picked up by the In¬ 
trepid and carried off to the Pacific, and 
how I had there found my brother Jack. 

“Verily, this is good news, and will 
cheer the heart of thy young sister, who 
has never ceased to believe that thou 
wouldst turn up again some day or other,” 
he said. 

“Is Mary well, sir? is she still with 
you ? ” I inquired, eagerly. 

“Yes, Peter, thy sister is as one of my 
family. Though greatly pressed by her 
newly-found relatives in Shetland to go 
there and reside with them, she has always 
replied that she was sure thou wast alive, 
and that thou wouldst come back to Ports¬ 
mouth to look for her, and that it would 
grieve thee much not to find her.” 

“How kind and thoughtful! ” I ex¬ 
claimed. “Do let me go on, sir, at once 
to see my young sister.” 

“ Stay, lad, stay,” he answered. “The 
surprise might be too great for her. I will 
go back to my house and tell her that thou 
hast returned home safe. Thou art so 
changed that she would not know thee, 
and therefore thou and thy companions 
may follow close behind.” 

We saw Mr. Gray go to his door and 
knock. It was opened by a woman-ser¬ 
vant, who I was sure, when I caught sight 
of her countenance, was Nancy herself. 
She saw me at the same moment, and 
directly Mr. Gray had entered, came out 
on the doorstep, and regarded me in¬ 
tently. 

“Yes, I’m sure it is!’’she exclaimed. 
“ Peter, Peter, aren’t you Peter, now ? I 
have not forgotten thy face, though thee 
be grown into a young man ! ” and she 
stretched out her arms, quite regardless of 
the passers-by, ready to give me such 
another embrace as she had bestowed on 
me when I went away. I could not re¬ 
strain myself any longer, but, giving the 


things I was carrying to Jack, sprang up 
the steps. 

“Here he is, Miss Mary, here he is! ” 
cried Nancy, and I saw close behind her a 
tall, fair girl. 

Nancy, however, had time to give me a 
kiss and a hug before I could disengage 
myself, and the next moment my sweet 
sister Mary had her arms round my neck, 
and, half crying, half laughing, was ex¬ 
claiming, 

“ I knew you would come, I knew you 
would, Peter; I was sure you were not 
lost! ” 

My brother Jack and Jim were, mean¬ 
time, staying outside, not liking to come in 
till they were summoned. Nancy did not 
recognise them, and thought that they 
were two shipmates who had accompanied 
me to carry my things. 

At last, when I told Mary that I had 
not only come myself, but had brought 
back our brother Jack, she was eager to 
sec him, though she was so young when he 
went away that she had no recollection of 
his countenance, and scarcely knew him 
from Jim. 

Mary had let me into the parlour. I 
now went and beckoned them in. Nancy, 
when she knew who they were, welcomed 
them warmly, but did not bestow so affec¬ 
tionate a greeting on them as she had done 
on me. Jim stood outside the door while 
I brought J ack in. Though Mary kissed 
him, and told him how glad she was to 
see him, it was easy to see that she at first 
felt almost as if he were a stranger. 

Mr. Gray left us to ourselves for some 
time, and then all the family came in and 
welcomed us kindly, insisting that Jack 
should remain with me in the parlour, 
while Nancy took care of Jim in the 
kitchen, where he was much more at his 
ease than he would have been with 
strangers. Jack, indeed, looked, as he 
afterwards confessed to me he felt, like a 
fish out of water in the presence of so 
many young ladies. 

Though I had twice written to Mary, 
and had directed my letters properly, 
neither had reached her ; yet for all these 
years she had not lost hope of seeing me. 

After supper, Jack and I were going 
away, but Mr. Gray insisted that we should 
remain, as he had had beds arranged for 
us in the house. 

“ I must not let you lads be exposed to 
the dangers and temptations of the town,” 
he said, in a kind tone. “ You must stay 
here till you go to sea again.” 

Mary at once wrote to Mr. Troil to tell 
him of my return, and of my having 
brought my brother Jack back with me. 

"While waiting for an answer, one day 
Jack and Jim and I were walking down 
the High Street when we saw a large 
placard stating that the Thisbo frigate, 
commissioned by Captain Bogcrs, was in 
want of hands. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder but what he was my 
old skipper,” observed Jack. “And you fine 
young fellows couldn’t do better than join 
her,” exclaimed a petty officer, who was 
standing near, clapping Jack on the back. 
“Why I think I know your face,” he 
added. 

“Maybe. I’m Jack Trawl. I’m not 
ashamed of my name,” said my brother. 

“ Jack Trawl! ” exclaimed the man-of- 
war’s man; “then you belonged to the 
Lapwing. We all thought you were lost 
with the rest of the boat’s crew.” 

“No, I wasn’t; Miles Soper and I 
escaped. Now I look at you, ain’t you Bill 
Bolton F ” 
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“ The same,” was the answer. “ Tell us 
how it all happened.” 

Jack in a few words told his old ship¬ 
mate what is already known to the reader. 
While he was speaking, who should come 
up hut Miles Soper himself, come down to 
Portsmouth to look out for a berth, ac¬ 
companied by Sam Coal. The long and 
the short of it was that they all three 
agreed to enter aboard the Thisbe, and did 
their best to persuade Jim to follow their 
example. 

I had no notion of doing so myself, for 
I knew that it would break Mary’s heart 
to part with me again so soon, and I feared, 
indeed, that she would not like Jack’s go¬ 
ing. Still, taking all things into conside¬ 
ration, he could not do better, I thought 
—for having been so long at sea, he felt, 
as he said, like a fish out of water among 
so many fine folks. 

Jim made no reply, but drawing me 
aside, said, 

“Peter, I can’t bear the thoughts of 
leaving you, and yet I know you wouldn’t 
like to ship before the mast again; but if 
I stay ashore what am I to do P I’ve no 
fancy to spending my days in a wherry, 
and haven’t got one if I had. I’ve taken 


a liking to Jack, and you’ve many friends, 
and can do without me, so if you don’t say 
no I’ll ship with the rest.” 

I need not repeat what I said to Jim. I 
was sure that it was the best thing he 
could do, and advised him accordingly. 

“I’m with you, mates,” he said, in a 
husky tone, going back to the rest, and 
away they all went together, while I re¬ 
turned to Mr. Gray’s. 

“ I wish the lads had shipped on board 
a peaceable merchantman,” he observed 
when I told him, “ but I can’t pretend to 
dictate to them. I am glad thou hast been 
better directed, Peter.” 

Jack and Jim came to see us before the 
ship went out of harbour. Jack said 
he knew that he must work for his living, 
and that he would rather serve aboard a 
man-o’-war than do anything else. 

“ I’ll look after him as I used to do you, 
Peter,” said Jim. “ And I hope some day 
we’ll come hack with our pockets full of 
gold, and maybe bear up for wherever 
you’ve dropped your anchor.” 

A few days after this a letter came from 
Mr. Troil, inviting Mary, Jack, and me 
to Shetland. Mary was very unwilling to 
leave her kind friends, but Mr. Gray said 


that it would be to our advantage, and 
advised Mary and me to go. 

He was right, for when we arrived Mr. 
Troil received us as relatives. Mary be¬ 
came like a second daughter to him. I 
assisted in managing his property, and in 
the course of a few years Maggie, to whom 
he left everything he possessed, became 
my wife, while Mary married the owner of 
a neighbouring estate. 

Some few years after a small coaster 
came into the Yoe. I went down to see what 
she had on board. A sailor-looking man, 
with a wooden leg, and a woman, stepped 
ashore. 

“That’s him—that’s him!” I heard 
them exclaim, and in a moment I was 
shaking hands with Jim and Haney, who 
had become his wife. He had got his dis¬ 
charge, and had come, he said, to settle 
near me. I several times heard from my 
brother Jack, who, after serving as bo’sun 
on board a line-of-battle ship, retired from 
the service with a pension, and joined ovar 
family circle in Shetland, where he married, 
and declared that he was too happy ever to 
go to sea again. 

THE END. 


BOYS’ DOGS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 

By Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n. 


0LLIE, it will do my 
readers no harm to 
know, is a word of 
Gaelic or Celtic 
origin, and is de¬ 
rived from “ Cui- 
lean,” a puppy, or 
little dog. The 
word should he 
pronounced with 
the o long, and as 
if there were only 
one l, thus. Colie, 
not cully. I will 
first give you a 
short description of 
this dog of dogs, 
and then, taking 
up the running 
from where I left off in last paper, tell you 
more about puppies, and how to rear them for 
pleasure and profit. 

There are several kinds of collies or sheep¬ 
dogs. There is the long-coated, what I call the 
Highland collie, the short-coated English or 
Lowland collie, the short-coated Welsh collie, 
and the old-fashioned rough bob-tailed sheep¬ 
dog. I will confine myself to describing the 
first-named. I consider Mr. Asliwin’s champion, 
Cocksie, one of the purest and most typical of 
collies to be found anywhere. I have succeeded 
in getting a very good picture of him, and to 
this I beg to direct your attention for a few mo¬ 
ments. The fault 1 find with the engraving is, 
that it is not so nice-looking as my friend Cock¬ 
sie ; it hardly doe3 him justice, and the head, 
though rightly shaped, is not expressive 
enough. 

Every boy, I dare say, knows a collie when 
he sees one, and knows about what size he 
should be. For his shape and general appear¬ 
ance you have only to glance at the picture of 
Cocksie. The head of this breed of dog is ex¬ 
tremely beautiful, and sparkles with animation 
and intelligence. In looking at the face of a 
collie, and into his lovely dark hazel eyes, one can 
easily understand in what manner dogs converse 
together and interchange their ideas, for there 
is not a single emotion of the mind of this 
animal that is not reflected in his face and eyes, 
and can be read there as easily as a book. The 
glance of anxiety or wistfulness, the expression 
of mental pain, the quick darting gleam of 
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anger, the soft beaming looks of love and affec¬ 
tion, the glance of terror, and the mirth-pro¬ 
voking glances of frolic and fun, all may be 
seen in the collie’s countenance. 

Now everything in nature is most beautifully 
ordained, and a study of the points of the collie 
dog shows how well he is adapted for the work he 
has to perform. It will prove to you, too, how 
false is the statement made by some people, who 
are grossly ignorant of that which they talk 
about, to the effect that the points of show 
dogs are only judges’ fancy. This is not so. 
The head of the collie should be long and 
shapely, and the muzzle somewhat foxy in 
appearance. This gives him good scenting 
powers, and enables him more easily to cut 
through the wind, just as a yacht does through 
the water. Behold his ears, again. They are 
not pricked, and yet they stand partly up, and 
the tip folds half over in front. Just the ear 
to catch on the lone hillside the faintest far-off 
cry, whether bleat of sheep that lias strayed, 
baa of lamb, or the whistle cf his distant 
master. The eyesight and hearing, then, in a 
collie must be particularly acute, and you could 
not expect the former in a large bulging eye 
like that of a King Charles spaniel—an eye that 
would be always coming to grief—nor expect the 
latter in an ear the orifice of which was closed 
with a bi" flap which the animal could not 
raise at will. 

Well, you will perceive that the whole body 
of tho collie is lithe and graceful, made evi¬ 
dently for activity, speed, and endurance. See 
how straight the forelegs are, and how strong ; 
how well gathered up the foot, not broad and 
sprawling, while the well-bent stifle shows that 
the animal can speedily “down-charge,” but 
spring like a panther at will. 

And now glance at his coat. This is a most 
essential point, and God, who tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb, has not forgotten to clothe 
the mountain collie with a coat that defies both 
cold and wet. You see how abundant it is, and 
the texture too is remarkable. An all woolly 
coat would never stand the Highland mist, but 
collie’s jacket is woolly for warmth next the 
skin ; outside it is hard and impervious to 
rain. And wherever it covers a vital part of 
the animal’s framework there is it most abun¬ 
dant. The cold winds cannot blow through him 
from behind, and he positively wears a chest-pro¬ 
tector, and a ruff and a tippet as well. That is 



collie’s dress, and in it he can go anywhere. He* 
does not want long hair on the face ; that 
would interfere with sight. He does not want 
it either on his legs below the hock ; it would 
get in the way of the heather and be pulled 
out. He can keep his legs warm running, and 
when he is lying down and going to sleep he- 
tucks up those bare legs of his, rolls himself into 
a ball, and buries his bare face under his bushy 
tail. That is where his great flag of a tail comes. 



in so handy. So, you see, upon the whole, 
collie is a bit of a study, isn’t he ? 

As to collie’s character and mental endow¬ 
ments, they are the best and highest that dog 
can possess. He is in reality a gifted dog. I 
could fill volumes about the faithful fellow to 
prove this. He is as much at home in a royal 
palace as he is in a shepherd’s hut. His affec¬ 
tion for his master is most striking, and he 
seldom loves more than one ; he makes it the 
business of his life to study all his owner’s ways ; 
he gets him by heart, as it were, and having 
gotten him by heart, he does everything in his 
power to please him. 

Collies make splendid guard dogs, and the 
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best of companions; and if you happen to ( 
possess a pretty one, you may make sure that he j 
will be petted and admired wherever you go. I 
have said nothing about his colour yet. Cocksie 
is a lovely reddish hue, and partly white ; the 
commonest colour, however, is black, tan, and 
white. The tan, remember, should not be very 
bright red—that would indicate, or at least give 
dse to the suspicion of a cross with the Gordon 
setter. The tan should be a golden tan ; the 
breast white ; perhaps one or both forelegs the 
•same ; and if possible a white blaze up the face, 
and a white collar. Very good collies can be 
procured—pups I mean—for two or threepounds. 
They make excellent boys’ dogs ; they are very 
hardy, do not eat much, and are not particular 
what they do eat unless spoiled and rendered 
dainty with tit-bits. They are easily trained, 
and will fetch and carry and take the water 
well. 

The Rearing of Puppies. 

And now for the puppies. I will suppose 
them born. Suppose that you awake some fine 
morning and find a lovely litter of five ; moro 
than that it is injudicious to rear. Very proud 
the mother will be to have you look at them, ' 


away one by one. This cautiousness in weaning 
is very necessary, to prevent the milk from 
hurting the mother. About the end of the 
sixth week you had better give her a cooling dose 
of castor oil, two teaspoonfuls for a fox-terrier, 
and a tablespoonful for a dog of a collie size. 
Examine the breasts, for fear of any milk 
tumours. Careful and frequent rubbing with a 
little brandy will dispel these, should they 
come. 

"When the pups are weaned the mother will 
not want so much food. The young ones must 
be put into a nice dry place by themselves. 
Space to run about in and plenty of daylight is 
essential to them, so is fun, and they ought to 
have big bones or an old shoe or two to caper 
with. This tends to keep their limbs straight. 

However, if you have been successful in rear¬ 
ing a good litter of pedigree pups from a good 
dam, they ought to be soon sold. Before they 
are a month old they should be advertised in 
some good sporting paper, or, indeed, any paper 
that has such advertisements and plenty 
of readers. The advertisement need not be 
long ; it may run as follows:—“ Collies, a litter 
of, to be sold very reasonably. They are very 
1 beautiful specimens, likely to make winners, 
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hut do not on any account handle them. Just 
see that the bed is soft and warm and dry, and 
perfectly free from draughts. Then for three 
weeks it is the mother alone you must attend 
to. For two days after pupping she must have 
only soft food and slops, no meat ; but all the 
six weeks that she is suckling she must have as 
much food as ever she will eat. That is the 
secret of having big, healthy pups, that you 
won’t be ashamed to offer for sale. She must 
have broth, boiled or steeped Spratts cakes, 
sheep’s-head meat, bits of paunch, now and then 
green vegetables nicely mashed, and milk and 
bread, changing the diet frequently. Feed her 
at eight in the morning ; seven would be better. 
If you are not out of bed so soon make some 
servant attend to her breakfast ; feed again at 
ten, again at five, and again about nine or ten 
o’clock. Always see every day that the bed is 
dean and dry and soft. The pups will begin to 
open their eyes from the ninth day, but they 
may not be all open till the thirteenth, and then 
they don’t see much. 

About the beginning of the fourth week try 
them with a little warm milk ; they will soon 
learn to lap, and when they do let them have a 
drink four or five times a day. Mind the milk 
is only just lukewarm, and you may put a dust 
of sugar in it. About the beginning of the 
sixth v’eek you must add a little corn-flour to 
the milk, or boiled ground rice, and the mother 
must not be all the time with them now, 
because you must wean gradually. She may be 
all right, however, and when the pups are six 
weeks old you should divide them, weaning the 
strongest, and leaving the most weakly of the 
lot for a week or two longer, and taking them 


being of prize pedigree on both sides. Apply,” 
etc. Write civilly to each applicant, stating 
lowest price, giving pedigree and all particulars. 
State also any fault they may have, and say 
where they can be seen. It is not an advisable 
plan to send puppies on approval, as you never 
can tell what may happen to them by the way, 
or how long they may be kept waiting in the 
cold at some miserable railway-station. Never 
expect too long prices, and remember it is better 
to get rid of your pups when they are six weeks 
or two months old, at even a low figure, than 
to keep them much longer and expect more, for 
there is not only the expense of their keeping 
to be considered, but the trouble of attending 
to them and exercising them every day. 

Besides, young puppies are very pretty ; but, 
as they get older, they get into what is called 
their “ugly season,” and look leggy, gawky, 
and ungainly. So that if you have to keep a 
pup for four or five months very likely you will 
have him till he is a year old, and by that time 
he will have eaten his own head off. 

If your pups are of very excellent pedigree, 
and show their quality and good breeding all 
over them, it is a good plan to find out from 
the papers when and where a dog show is 
to be held, and enter them for competition, put¬ 
ting a fair price upon them. They may be in 
the prize list, and think what an honour that 
would be to your amateur kennel; and if they 
win they are almost sure to be sold, while if 
they are only highly commended, even that will 
enhance their value. The secretary of the dog 
show will send you a prize list and entry form, 
and every information you require. 

(To be continued.) 


AN ODD COLUMN. 



Amateur .— i( Coming to our concert, Mr. Brown?” 
Mr. Brown .—“ Well—no—I think not.” 

Amateur .—“ Why, I thought you were fond of music!” 
Mr. Brown .—“ Well, yes you see ; that’s where it is.” 
[Amateur would like to ask him what he means, but 
thinks it best not to.] 



At the Aquarium.— “Oh, mamma, is that a real 
turtle or only a mock turtle 1 ” 
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BOYS WE HAVE KNOWN. 

THE DUFFER. 

^ \ f ’HAT school is without 

its cluifer, I won¬ 
der ? Of course, 
none of us answer¬ 
ed to the name, hut 
we all know some¬ 
body who does, and 
it’s a curious thing 
nobody ever tho¬ 
roughly dislikes a 
duffer. Why? 
Well, one reason 
may be that there’s 
nothing as a rule 
objectionable about 
such fellows, and 
another is that we 
are always ready 
enough to forgive 
one who makes us 
laugh ; but I have 
an idea that the best reason why we are all so 
tolerant of duffers is that we are able to re¬ 
mind ourselves, when laughing at them, how 
very much the reverse of duffers we are our¬ 
selves. 

However that may be, we had a glorious 
duffer at our school, who got himself and us into 
all sorts of scrapes, and yet was quite a favourite 
among his schoolfellows. 

Billy Bungle (that was his name) was not by 
any means an idiot. He knew perfectly well 
that two and two made four, and yet, such a 
queer chap as he was, he would take any amount 
of pains to make five of it. 

If there -were two ways of doing anything, a 
right way and a wrong way, he invariably se¬ 
lected the latter ; and if there seemed only one 
way, and that the right way, then he invented a 
wrong one for the occasion. 

One day, one of the little boys in the school 
had a letter telling him to come home at once. 
He was not long in packing up his carpet-bag, 
and getting the Doctor’s leave to depart. But 
the Doctor was unwilling for such a little help¬ 
less fellow as he to undertake the long journey 
all alone. He came down to the playground 
where we were, and beckoning to Billy, who 
happened to be the nearest at hand, said, 
* 6 Bungle, will you go with this boy to the sta¬ 
tion, and see him off by the twelve train to X—? 
Here is the money to get his ticket; and carry 
his bag for him, there’s a man.” 

Billy readily accepted the commission, and we 
watched him proudly marching from the play¬ 
ground with his small charge on one side and 



the carpet-bag on the other. The station was a 
mile off, and it was nearly one o’clock when he 


returned home. "We were in class at the 
time. 

“ Well, did you see him off?” asked the 
doctor. 

“ Yes, sir, all right; we caught an earlier train 
than the one you said—at a quarter to,” replied 
Billy, with the tone of a clever man. 

‘ £ But the quarter to doesn’t go to X-. 

Didn’t I tell you to see him off by the twelve 
train ? ” 

‘‘ I thought it would be all the better to catch 
the early one.” 

“Stupid boy, don’t you know that train 
doesn’t go to X-?” 

.“Ho one said it didn’t, sir,” put in Billy, 
with an injured face. 

“ Did any one say it did ? ” 

“ I didn’t hear,” said Billy, “shall I go back 
and ask ? ” 

“ That would not be the least use,” said the 
master, too vexed almost to speak. 

Billy stood before him, staring at him, and 
looking anything but cheerful. 

“ J. shall have to go down to the station 
myself,” said the doctor. “You arc the 
stupidest boy I ever had to do with.” 

Billy looked resigned ; then fumbling in his 
waistcoat pocket, he pulled out a bit of blue 
cardboard. “ Oh, here’s the ticket, sir.” 

“ What! Wasn’t it enough to send the poor 
boy off by a wrong train, without keeping his 



ticket ? Go away, sir, this instant, to your room, 
and stay there till I give you leave to quit 
it ! ” 

Billy obeyed, evidently unable to make the 
affair out. 

By dint of telegrams and messengers, the 
missing boy turned up again, but it was a long 
time before Billy was allowed to forget the way 
he had “ seen him off.” 

This is just one specimen of our unlucky 
schoolfellow’s blunders. He was always in some 
trouble of the kind. He had to cease taking 
lessons in chemistry', because one time he 
nearly succeeded in blowing himself and 
three or four of us up by mixing certain com¬ 
bustibles together by mistake ; and another 
time he upset a bottle of sulphuric acid over liis 
clothes. 

He was always very near the bottom of his 
class, because lie would, prepare the wrong 
lessons, or misunderstand the questions asked 
him. And yet lie was always anxious to get on. 
Once, I remember, he confidential!} 7 asked me, if 
he were to learn Liddell and Scotffs Lexicon by 
heart, whether I thought lie would be able to 
get the Greek prize ? But he bungled more in 
the playground than anywhere. Perhaps it was 
because we laughed at him and made him 
nervous. 

It was rarely any one cared to have him on 
their side at cricket. He missed the easiest 


catches, he got leg before wicket, he stopped 
still in the middlo 
of a run to see if lie 
would have time to 
finish it, and when¬ 
ever he did manage' 
to score one he was’ 
sure, in his excite* 
ment, to knock down 
his own wicket with 
a ilourish of his bat. 

In football it’s no 
exaggeration to say 
he was more often 
on the ground than 
the ball itself, and 
was invariably of 
more service to the 
other side than to- 
liis own. In fact 
the possession of 
him got to be quite 
a joke. 

“ "Who’s going to win ? ” asks some one, before- 
a match begins. 

“Which side is Billy Bungle on?” is the- 
counter question. 

“ Oh, he’s on our side.” 

“Then of course the other fellows will win,” 
is the uncomplimentary conclusion ; and Billy,, 
poor boy, who overhears it, half chokes with 
grounded feelings, and tucks up his sleeves and. 
goes into the game, determined for once ho will; 
disappoint those who mock at him. Alas l 
scarcely has the ball been kicked off than he 
gets in the way of everybody he ought not to- 
get in the "way of, and lets the others pass him 
he collars his own men, and kicks the ball 
towards his own goal, and falls down just in time- 
to cause half a dozen of his side to tumble over- 
him, and just as the ball rises, straight as an 
arrow, to fly over the enemy’s goal, his unlucky 
head gets in the way and spoils everything. Ho 
wonder he is in very poor demand as an ally. 

How, the question is, is it altogether Billy’s 
fault he is such a duffer ? Of course it is, say 
nineteen out of every twenty of my readers. 
Any one with an ounce of brains and common- 
sense could avoid such stupid blunders. But 
the twentieth is not quite so positive. “Per¬ 
haps it’s not altogether Billy’s fault,” he says. 
And I must confess I am inclined to agree with 
this. Of course, a great deal of his “duffing- 
ness ” (I believe that’s the proper word) is due 
to his carelessness. If he took the trouble to 
think about what he was. doing, he would 
never translate a French exercise into Latin, 
or learn his arithmetic by heart instead off 
his history; he would never mix together 
(under his nose) two chemicals that would 
assuredly explode and nearly blow his head off. 
For he has a few brains in that head, which, 
makes such blunders all the less excusable. 
But I am not sure if a good deal of his bad luck 
is not due to the merciless way in which he was 
laughed at, and called “ duffer,” and taught to 
believe that he could no more do a thing right 
than a bull could walk through a china-shop 
without making a smash. He got it into his- 
head he was a duffer, and therefore did not take 
the pains he might have done. 

“ What’s the use of my bothering ? I’m sure 
to make a mess of it! ” 

Fancy a boy saying this to himself at cricket, 
while a ball is flying beautifully towards him, an 
easy catch, even for a duffer. Do you suppose he 
will catch it ? Hot he. He will stand where 
he is, and put up his hands, and look another 
way. In fact, he won’t do his best. And why ? 
Because all of us never expect him to catch it ; 
and if he did, we should probably call it a 
“ fluke,” and laugh at him all the more. Yes, 
it’s our fault in a certain measure that Billy 
is the awful “ duffer ” he is. 

Sometimes, as in the game of football we have 
referred to, lie does make up his mind to do his 
best ; but even then the idea that “ destiny” is 
against him, and that everybody is expecting 
him to make a fool of himself, as usual, is 
enough to make any fellow nervous and a duffer. 

However, whatever excuses we may make for 
Billy, he was undoubtedly a duffer. I have 
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named one reason of Ills bad luck—want of 
thought—and another was flurry. In fact, the 
two reasons become one, for it was chiefly be¬ 
cause Billy would never give himself time to 
think that he made so many mistakes. All his 
thinking came after the thing was done. As 
soon as the chemicals had blown up, for instance, 
it entered his head lie had mixed the wrong 
ingredients, and as soon as the ball was flying 
to the wrong goal it occurred to him he had 
kicked it in a wrong direction. 

And this really brings me to the moral of iny 
discourse. Don’t despair if you are a duffer, for 
you may cure yourself of it, if you will only 
think and take your time. If we are not quick¬ 
witted, it does not follow we have no wits, and 
if we only use them carefully we shall be no 
greater duffers than some of our sharp fellows. 

The great philosopher Newton once appeared 
in the light of a great duffer. He had a cat, 
and that cat had a kitten, and these two crea¬ 
tures were continually worrying him by scratch¬ 
ing at his study door to be let either in or out. 
A brilliant idea occurred to the philosopher—he 
would make holes in the bottom of his door 
through which they might pass in or out at 
pleasure without troubling him to get up and 


open the door every time. And thereupon he 
made a big hole for the cat and a little hole for 
the kitten, as if both 
could not have used 
the big hole ! 

Well, you say, one 
could fancy Billy 
Bungle doing a thing 
like that, but what 
an extraordinary er¬ 
ror for a philosopher 
to fall in ! It'was, 
but the reason in 
both cases is alike. 
Neither thought suf¬ 
ficiently about what 
he was doing. 
Newton was ab¬ 
sorbed with other 
things, and Billy 
was thinking of 
nothing, and yet 
both he and Newton 
were duffers, which 
goes to prove that without care any one may 
belong to that class. 

How many men who have begun life as 


reputed “ duffers ” have turned out great men ; 
but you will find that none of them ever did 
themselves any good till they had cured them¬ 
selves of that fault. That’s what you, and I, 
and Billy Bungle must all do, boys. 

Just two words more about Billy. We all 
liked him, as I have said, for he was imper¬ 
turbably good-tempered. He bore no malice for 
all our laughing, and now and then, when he 
was able to see the joke, would assist in laugh¬ 
ing at himself. 

And then he never tried to make himself out 
anything but what he •was.- Of all detestable 
puppies, the duffer who tries to pass himself off* 
for a clever man is the most intolerable; for 
nothing will convince him of his error, and 
nothing will keep him in his place. He’s about 
the one sort of character nobody knows how to 
deal with, for he sets everybody else but himself 
down as duffers. What can anybody do to 
such a one ? 

But there is another extreme. Billy’s great 
fault was that he -was too ready to believe others 
who called him a duffer. Don’t take it for 
granted you are a duffer because any one tells 
you so. Find it out for yourself, and, when 
you’ve found it out—“ don’t be a duffer ! ” 
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L. R. JONES (Jesus), BOW. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


W. W. BA1LLIE (Jesus), STROKE. 



R. J. H. POOLE (Brasenose), BOW. 


L. R. WEST (Ch. Ch.), STROKE. 
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SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 


‘old piilos.” 



T he pro 
Havel 


owess of 
Havelok the 
Dane was sung in 
England long before 
Hengist and Horsa 
visited our shores. 
Whether “Old 
Piilos" was de¬ 
scended from the 
hardy Norseman 
whose name he bore 
I know not; but 
this 1 know, that, 
whether in song or 
story, no braver life, 
no blighter ex¬ 
ample, has found its 
place than that of 
Sir Henry Havelock, 
K.C.B. His knight¬ 
hood was no empty 
honour, but it was 
bestowed upon him 
when his wasted 
body lay cold and 
lifeless in a common 
soldier’s tent at 
Lucknow. The story 
of his life is worth 
telling briefly — I 
know’ few better. 

lie was born at 
Bishopv’earmouth,a 
suburb of Sunder¬ 
land, on the 5th 
April, 1795. His 
father was a ship¬ 
builder, from whose 
yard the Lord Dun¬ 
can was launched, 
the largest vessel 
that had up to that 
time ever been built 
at Sunderland. The 

M A _ shipbuilder made 

Memorial at Cawnpore. his l fortune> and 

went south *to Ingress Park, near Dartfonl, 
and there we first find Henry Havelock fighting 
other people’s battles. Early enough, you wifi 
say, for he was not yet ten ; but the “ child was 
father to the man.” He appeared at school one 
morning with a fierce black eye. The school 
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was genteel and select, and the master strict and J 
severe. A summons to the desk, an inspection ! 
of the adornment, a stern inquiry as to the cause 
of the decoration, followed as a matter of course. 
Henry stood modest but mute, in all the dignity 
of conscious innocence, even when the dreaded 
cane was produced, and he underwent a caning 


himself a man in spirit. That black eye was as 
much to him as medals in after years, for it was 
a badge of victory in a just cause. 

He went bird-nesting sometimes, and it hap¬ 
pened to him, as it has often happened to others, 
that when he w’as wdthin reach of the forbidden 
prize, the branch snapped upon which he was 



Gardens of the Royal Palace at Lucknow. 


rather than confess his share in a struggle from ; perched, and he fell to the ground. As soon as 
which he had carried away more than he had j he had pulled himself together he went in the 
bargained for. But the truth came out. He | direction of home. His father met him, and 
had gone to the aid of a smaller boy than him- | heard the account of the accident v r ith concern, 
self (and yet lie was never very big), who was “ Were you not frightened, Harry ?” he asked, 

being worried by a bully, and though he got a j “ No, sir ! I had too much to think of to feel 
black eye, he had the satisfaction of saving a | terrified. I was thinking of the bird’s-nest 
helpless little fellow from torture, and of feeling ; I had lost,” was the young hero’s reply 
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Sir James Outram. Sir Colin Campbell. Sir Henry Havelock. 


This story of tlie bird’s-nest 
fitly opens Havelock’s history, I 
think. In all the lives of him 
that have been written, and I 
have read several, he is painted 
very much as a victorious hero, 
whereas his life was one of re¬ 
peated failure and disappoint¬ 
ment from beginning to end. 

Even the brilliant scenes which 
closed his life were marred by 
the fact that if it had not been 
for the splendid generosity of a 
brave-hearted soldier, he would 
have lost all claim to the honour 
of being the general who led his 
troops to victory. I wonder whe¬ 
ther the lives of ‘ ‘ Boys who just 
Failed ” would be interesting. 

I think not. Failure is no dis¬ 
grace, but still nobody cares 
particularly to 
read about it. 

Fortunately in 
Havelock’s 
history there 
are some tri¬ 
umphs, but 
his very disap- 
po in tm en t s 
proved him to 
be made of 
sterling stuff, 
for, although 
he seemed to 
be always de¬ 
serving and 
expecting suc¬ 
cess, it too 
often h a p- 
pened that the 
branch broke 
just at the 
wrong mo¬ 
ment ! Yet 
he never lost 
heart, never 
flagged in his 
efforts, never 
shrank from 
duty, and 
never repined. 

The more that 
is known of 
such men the 
better we like 
them, and the 
nobler they 
appear. 

Whilst Havelock was risking his neck, bird¬ 
nesting, and fighting the battles of smaller boys, 
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this nation was at war with the first Napoleon, 
and the, lad read the newspapers at home with 


great interest, following the fortunes of our amis 
from day to day as eagerly as a veteran. But he 
listened with as much delight to his mother’s 
stories of the famous wars of Saul and David, 
and his heart throbbed with deeper feelings as 
she told of One who came to fight the great 
battle, for us and all, against the arch-enemy of 
souls. 

Before he was quite ten years old he went to 
the Charterhouse with his brother William, 
and at that famous old monastery he remained 
for seven years. It used to be said of him 
afterwards that he was a strict disciplinarian ; 
but if he was, he began by disciplining himself. 
Fagging was no hardship to him, and he declared 
in after years that his success in life as a 
soldier was due, in great measure, to the severe 
training he underwent as a Carthusian. He was 
an old-fashioned fellow even at the great age of 
ten, and he had an old-fashioned face, which was 
an index of his mind, so that he earned the 
name of the “Old Philosopher,” which was 
clipped, like most coinage of its kind, down to 
“Old Plilos ” very speedily. 

When he was sixteen he was suddenly called 
home to see his mother, who was very ill. He 
nursed her with the greatest tenderness, and 
she recovered so far as to permit of his returning 
to school; but he had not left home a month 
when he -was motherless, and the shock to his 
nerves was so great that it was years before he 
recovered from it. She had been very dear to 
him, and, like all noble women, her influence 
remained as a blessing toiler sons all their lives. 


Of our hero she used to say, 

‘ ‘ My Henry will one day sit on 
the -woolsack ; ” and it was be¬ 
cause of her desire that ho 
should adopt the law as his pro¬ 
fession that he was entered at 
the Middle Temple, and became 
a pupil of the celebrated Chitty. 
But the law only lasted a twelve- 
month, for his heart was not in 
it, and his father withdrew his 
support. His brother William, 
about this time, had come, 
crowned with glory, from the 
field of Waterloo. His general 
had described him as “ one of 
the most chivalrous officers of 
the British serviceand through 
his influence Henry obtained his 
commission at the age of twenty, 
being appointed second lieuten¬ 
ant in the 
95th, or llifle 
Brigade, in 
July, 1815. 

He threw 
himself heart 
and soul into 
his new pro¬ 
fession. Vau- 
ban and Lloyd, 
Templeh off 
and Jomini — 
those masters 
of military art 
—became his 
study, and he 
toiled through 
every record of 
memor a b 1 e 
battles or 
sieges, that he 
might discover 
for himself the 
turning - point 
in each case 
of failure or 
success. 

So vividly 
were those en¬ 
gagements en¬ 
graved upon 
his memory, 
that he could 
fight any given 
battle over 
again at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice, 
for the benefit of his friends, round the dinner- 
table in India years afterwards. He was eight 
years in England, during-which time he made 
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himself thoroughly proficient in his profession, 
and, when he could, he visited the Continent, 
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to see for liimsclf the famous battle-fields about 
which he had read so much. 

Two of his brothers had gone to India as offi¬ 
cers ; and in 1822 he determined to seek his 
fortune in that country, where fortunes were 
supposed to be quickly made. To qualify him¬ 
self, he set to work to learn Hindostanee and 
Persian ; and when he became entitled to the 
‘‘mark of a full moonshee,” he obtained a lieu¬ 
tenancy in the 13th Light Infantry, which had 
already won laurels in Egypt, and was com¬ 
manded by Sale, the hero of Jellalabad. 

When Havelock sailed for India he was eiglit- 
and-twenty, at the bottom of the list of lieuten¬ 
ants, small in stature, but large of heart, full of 
energy and ambition, and only wanting oppor¬ 
tunity to make his merits known. On "the 
voyage out he became intimate with Lieutenant 
Gardner, and this friendship led to his making 
a decided avowal of Christianity, and through 
evil report and good, from the day of his land¬ 
ing in India, he proved the reality of his pro¬ 
fession. 

He had not been a year in India when the 
first Burmese war broke out, and an army of 
10,000 men was embarked for the invasion of 
Burmah, under the command of Sir Archibald 
Campbell. Havelock received a staff-appoint¬ 
ment in recognition of his military talents, and 
was rejoiced at having the opportunity of seeing 
the practical side of the art he had studied for 
so many years. But just as he had had his 
first experience of real work his health failed, 
and he was obliged to leave Burmah, losing, as 
he said himself, “sight of one of the most 
singular and imposing spectacles of barbaric 
strategy on record.” He was back again, how¬ 
ever, before the war was over, and had the good 
fortune to be appointed to proceed with the 
embassy to Ava to receive the ratification of the 
treaty of peace from the “Golden Foot, ” whereby 
certain provinces were ceded, and one million 
sterling paid as an indemnity. It was during 
this campaign that the now familiar compliment 
was paid to Havelock as a Christian and a 
soldier. 

One night the outpost was attacked, and 
when Sir Archibald Campbell ordered out some 
men to their assistance it was found that they 
were not fit for duty, having been carousing. 

“Then call out Havelock’s saints,” he ex¬ 
claimed ; “ they are always sober, and can be 
depended on, and Havelock himself is always 
ready/’ 

It need hardly be said that the “saints” 
maintained their reputation, and routed the 
enemy in gallant fashion. Thus early in his 
career he had taken his stand bravely, and 
though officers and men might sneer, as they 
did, at what they called the Methodists, yet he 
had his reward in seeing some of the best men 
in the regiment como out and declare them¬ 
selves as soldiers of the King of kings. Some 
false reports were circulated about Havelock and 
his men afterwards, and it was urged against 
them that they were Baptists. Colonel Sale, a 
blunt old soldier, who commanded the regiment, 
made strict inquiry, and his verdict was thus 
expressed : 

“ I know nothing about Baptists, but I know 
that I wish the whole regiment were Baptists, 
for their names are never in the defaulters’ roll, 
and they are never in the congee, or lock-up 
house.” 

In 1829 he married, and in 1838 gained his 
captaincy, after a service of three-and-twenty 
yearn. He was appointed aidc-de-camp to Sir 
Willoughby Cotton in the first Afghan war, 
which forms one of the saddest chapters in the 
history of our empire in India. He proved 
himself during that memorable campaign to be 
a soldier of no mean ability, and he received in 
recognition of his services the title of brevet- 
major, and the cross of the Bath. In 1843 he 
took part in the Gwalior campaign against the 
Sikh army, which had invaded India, and whilst 
it lasted the work was both hot and heavy. 

Some of the incidents of the campaign were 
remarkable.. At the battle which placed the 
crown of Scindia at our feet our army was com¬ 
pletely surprised, the ladies riding into the field 
on elephants, and only discovering their mistake 
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when the enemy’s cannon-balls ploughed up the 
ground at their feet. Havelock bore a charmed 
life amidst the thickest of the fight, losing horse 
after horse at the battle of Moodkee, until a 
brother officer humorously remarked to him, 
“ It appears to be little use giving you horses, 
as you are sure to lose them.” He drank from 
a poisoned well, however, and he carried the 
effects of it with him to his grave. 

This led to his visiting England in 1849, with 
shattered health and poor prospects. The boys 
who had studied and played with him in the 
Charterhouse v r ere most of them eminent and 
wealthy ; but “ I find myself well-nigh forgotten 
by the Government which I have served thirty- 
four j^ears,” he wrote sorowfully, and he had 
serious thoughts of selling his commission and 
settling doivn in England for the remainder of 
his days. But thoughts for his family caused 
him to return to India, towards the close of 
1851, and he was immediately offered a divi¬ 
sional command in an expedition against Persia. 
It was just what he desired, and he set off in an 
open mail-cart without springs, travelling up¬ 
wards of one hundred miles a day, heedless of 
accidents and contusions by the way, so that he 
might not lose an hour in reaching his post. 

The expedition was a great success, and 
Havelock proved himself worthy of his com¬ 
mand. After the second engagement a treaty of 
peace was signed, and he returned to Bombay 
on the 29th of May, 1857. The first news he 
heard on landing was that the sepoys had 
mutinied. “ This is the most tremendous con¬ 
vulsion I ever witnessed,” he wrote; and, like an 
old and tried warrior, he felt the warm blood of 
enthusiasm coursing through his veins at the 
thought of his country’s danger. His place was 
at the front, and though now sixty-two he felt 
that there remained some noble work for him to 
do—how he did it we know full well ! 

One hundred thousand trained and trusted 
soldiers had suddenly turned their arms against 
their sovereign, vowing and wreakingvengeance 
upon those they were chosen to protect. Fifty 
millions of people -were supposed to be in wait¬ 
ing for the signal to join the mutineers, and 
complete the work of extermination which 
they, alas ! had so successfully begun, and there 
were not five thousand European troops to meet 
and crush this appalling mutiny. 

One thing is certain. If the first smouldering 
embers of revolt had been stamped out, the vast 
conflagration would never have occurred. Have¬ 
lock embarked for Calcutta without delay, but 
was wrecked on a reef near the coast of Ceylon. 
The passengers and crew were saved, and 
Havelock’s first act on landing was to call on 
those who accompanied him to kneel down and 
return thanks to Almighty God for their deli¬ 
verance. Three days after his arrival at Cal¬ 
cutta he was chosen to command the moveable 
column which was destined to do such noble 
service, to suffer such heroic losses, and to re¬ 
store the prestige and power of our arms in the 
revolted provinces. 

The column consisted of the 64th, the 78tli 
Highlanders, with some other troops. It w r as 
to quell disturbances at Allahabad, hasten from 
thence to support Sir Henry Lawrence at Luck¬ 
now, and Wheeler at Cawnpore, and vdien it 
marched out of Allahabad on the 7th of July, 
1857, it had only'1,400 European bayonets in its 
ranks. By' forced marches this little army pushed 
its way under fierce heat and fierce rain, until 
it came up with the rebels in overwhelming 
numbers, and on the 16th tine decisive battle of 
Cawnpore v’as fought against the arch-fiend 
Nana Sahib, who led 5,000 rebels in person. 
The engagement was one of the most brilliant 
and desperate of the whole campaign. 

The Nana was playing his last stake for 
power, and had chosen his position with great 
judgment. He had a splendid artillery, served 
by picked men, who had won admiration from 
English officers, but nothing could stand against 
the bayonets of the Highlanders, although, as 
the devoted army advanced, the ground was 
thickly strewn with the bodies of its heroes. 

But, alas ! although Cawnpore was snatched 
from the treacherous grasp of the mutineers, the 
victory was dearly won, for the night which. 


closed upon the triumphs of Havelock’s band 
witnessed the awful massacre of women and 
children within the walls. by the enraged and 
defeated rebels. How, with ceaseless and al¬ 
most superhuman energy, Havelock pushed on 
towards Lucknow', fighting as he urent, some¬ 
times two battles a day—how r his force gradually 
dwindled down through sword and sickness, until 
he was compelled to turn back, and wait at Cawn¬ 
pore for reinforcements—how on the 16th Sep¬ 
tember help came, and with it General Outram, 
appointed to the supreme command of the 
entire force, by some unfortunate blunder on 
the part of the Government of India—these- 
matters can only be touched upon, but they 
are worth our careful study. Happily, the 
blunder brought out the character of a noble- 
hearted soldier. Outram w r aived his rank, and 
w r ent with Havelock as a volunteer, in order 
that the honour of relieving Lucknow' might 
belong to those who had fought and suffered so 
much already in the attempt. 

Such an act deserved and won the admiration 
of all men ; and Outram’s noble sacrifice will 
ever be entwined with the story of Havelock’s 
relief of Lucknow*. 

That crowning achievement of his brief gene¬ 
ralship proved what English hearts can do when 
fired with thoughts of saving the lives of help¬ 
less women and children. It w r as sheer British 
pluck that carried the dauntless band through 
the narrow streets of the city, under a very 
torrent of fire, until at length the Residency 
was reached, amidst a succession of deafening, 
cheers from the anxious, half-famished garrison. 
Havelock’s triumph was complete, and Iris life- 
work accomplished. As soon as the great pres¬ 
sure of responsibility and danger was removed, 
he fell ill, but revived somewhat upon the ap¬ 
proach of Sir Colin Campbell’s force for the 
final relief of the garrison. The meeting of the 
generals was the deathblow of the mutiny, for 
it showed how fruitless it was to attempt to 
resist the progress of the British arms. 

But the end was near. Weary and worn with 
his untiring efforts to do his duty, Havelock 
lay down to die. As long as work remained to 
be done, no man was more full of energy, but 
now* he felt that the end was very near, and he 
was prepared to meet it. 

“ I have for forty years so ruled my life, that 
when death came I might face it without fear,” 
he whispered to Sir James Outram, who had 
come to visit the dying warrior. 

In England the fame of his triumphs was 
filling every heart with gratitude, and the nation 
was already showering honours on him,'but they 
fell upon his bier, for in a soldier’s tent outside 
Lucknow the noble heart was stilled on the 24th 
November, 1S57. He died contented and happy, 
rejoicing that he had a hope beyond the grave 
through the merits of his Redeemer. 

“ On the low plain of the Alumbagli,” WTote 
one who knew him, “they made liis humble 
grave ; and Campbell, and Outram, and Inglis, 
and many a stout soldier who had followed him 
in all his headlong march, and through the 
long fatal street, were gathered there to perform 
the last rites to one of England’s noblest dead. 
As long as the memory of great deeds, and high 
courage, and spotless self-devotion is cherished 
amongst his countrymen, so long will Havelock’s 
lonely tomb in the grove beneath the scorching 
Eastern sky, hard by the vast city, the scene 
alike of his toil, his triumph, and his death, be 
regarded as one of the most holy of the many 
spots where her patriot soldiers lie.” 

A nd now for a characteristic trait to conclude. 
In the autumn of that terrible 1857, when like a 
wave the spirit of mutiny w r as spreading over 
the continent, a soldier was seen standing with 
head uncovered beside an open grave in one of 
the cemeteries in Calcutta. He has come to 
pay the last office of respect to an assistant mis¬ 
sionary, wdiose social status had been much 
inferior to those of European birth and blood. 
The soldier was the one only man to whom all 
eyes were turned at this terrible crisis, and in a 
few days lie was expecting to hasten to the 
scene of action. He was overwhelmed with 
"work, and every moment was of consequence. 

“If it had been the funeral of some great 
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gun,” said the soldier to his old pastor, Andrew 
Leslie, <£ I could have found a hundred excuses 
to have kept away, but this man was faithful 
and true ; and if he were thought little of for 
the rudeness of his speech and the colour of his 
skin. I feel it a privilege to shed a tear over his 
grave.” 

That soldier was Havelock, for whom in a few 
weeks a nation mourned, and who will ever be 
regarded as one of the greatest heroes of his 
time. 

-K^Oo^- 

THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Terke. 

PART II. 

CHAPTER IX.—-KAZONNDt. 

B y the 26tli of May, when the caravan 
reached Kazonnde, the number of 
the slaves had diminished by more than 
half, so numerous had been the casualties 
along the road. But the dealers were quite 
prepared to make a market of their loss ; 
the demand for slaves was very great, and 
the price must be raised accordingly. 

Angola at that time was the scene of a 
large negro traffic, and as the caravans 
principally wended their way towards the 
interior, the Portuguese authorities at 
Loanda and Benguela had practically no 
power to prevent it. The barracks on the 
shore were crowded to overflowing -with 
prisoners, the few slave-ships that managed 
to elude the cruisers being quite inade¬ 
quate to embark the whole number for the 
Spanish colonies to America. 

Kazonnde, the point whence the cara¬ 
vans diverge to the various parts of the 
lake district, is situated three miles from 
the mouth of the Coanza, and is one of the 
most important laJconis , or markets, of the 
province. The open market-place where 
the slaves are exposed for sale is called 
the chitoka . 

All the larger towns of Central Africa 
are divided into two distinct parts ; one 
occupied by the Arab, Portuguese, or native 
merchants, and containing their slave- 
barracks ; the other being the residence of 
the negro king, often a fierce drunken 
potentate, whose rule is a reign of terror, 
and who lives by subsidies allowed him by 
the traders. 

The commercial quarter of Kazonnde 
now belonged to Jose Antonio Alvez. It 
was his largest depot, although he had 
another at Bihe, and a third at Cassange, 
where Cameron subsequently met him. . It 
consisted of one long street, on each side 
of which were groups of flat-roofed 
houses, called tembes, built of rough earth, 
and provided with square yards for cattle. 
The end of it opened into the chitoka , 
which was surrounded by the barracks. 
Above the houses some fine banyan-trees 
waved their branches, surmounted here 
and there by the crests of graceful palms. 
There was at least a score of birds of prey 
that hovered about the streets, and came 
down to perform the office of public 
scavengers. At no great distance flowed 
the Loohi, a river not then explored, but 
which was supposed to be an affluent or 
sub-affluent of the Congo.. 

Adjoining the commercial quarter was 
the royal residence, nothing more nor less 
than a collection of dirty huts, extending 
over an area of nearly a square mile. 

Some of these huts were unenclosed; 
others were surrounded by a palisade of 
reeds, or by a hedge of bushy figs. 


In an enclosure within a papyrus fepce 
were about thirty huts appropriated to ^he 
king’s slaves, another group for his wives, 
and in the middle, almost hidden by a 
plantation of manioc, a ternbe , larger, and 
loftier than the rest, the abode of the 
monarch himself. 

He had sorely declined from the dignity 
and importance of his predecessors, and his 
army, which by the early Portuguese 
traders had been estimated at 20,000, now 
numbered less than 4,000 men; no longer 
could he afford, as in the good old time, 
to order a sacrifice of twenty-five or thirty 
slaves at one offering. 

His name was Moene Loonga. Little 
over fifty, he was prematurely aged by 
drink and debauchery, and scarcely better 
than a maniac. His subjects, officers and 
ministers, were all liable to be mutilated at 
his pleasure, and noses and ears, feet and 
hands, were cut off unsparingly whenever 
his caprice so willed it. His death would 
have been a cause of regret to no one, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Alvez, who was 
on very good terms with him. Alvez, 
moreover, feared that in the event of the 
present king’s death, the succession of his 
chief wife, Queen Moena, might be disputed, 
and that his dominions would be invaded 
by a younger and more active neighbour, 
one of the longs of Ukusu, who had already 
seized upon some villages dependent on the 
government of Kazonnde, and who was in 
alliance with a rival trader named Tipo- 
Tipo, a man of pure Arab extraction, from 
whom Cameron afterwards received a visit 
at Nyangwe. 

To all intents and purposes Alvez was 
the real sovereign of the district, having 
fostered the vices of the brutalised king 
till he had him-: completely in his power. 
He was a man ’ considerably advanced in 
years; he was not (as his name might 
imply) a white man, but had merely 
assumed his Portuguese title for pur¬ 
poses of business; his true name was 
Kendele, and he was a pure negro by birth, 
being a native of Dondo on the Coanza. 
He had commenced life as a slave-dealer’s 
agent, and was now on his way towards 
becoming a first-class trader ; that is to say, 
he was a consummate rascal under the guise 
of an honest man. He it was whom 
Cameron met at the end of 1874 at Kilemba, 
the capital of Urua, of which Kasongo 
is chief, and with whose caravan he 
travelled to Bihe, a distance of seven hun¬ 
dred miles. ^ 

It was midday when the caravan entered 
Kazonnde. The journey from the Ctanza 
had lasted thirty-eight days, more than 
five weeks of miser? as great as was within 
human power to endure. Amidst the noise 
of drums and coodoo-horns the slaves were 
conducted to the market-place. The 
soldiers of the caravan discharged their 
guns into the air, and old Alvez s resident 
retinue responded with a similar salute. 
The bandits, than which the soldiers were 
nothing better, were delighted to meet 
again, and would celebrate their return by 
a season of riot and excess. 

The slaves, reduced to a total of about 
two hundred and fifty, were many of them 
almost dead from exhaustion; the forks 
were removed from their necks, though the 
chains were still retained, and the whole of 
them were driven into barracks that were 
unfit even for cattle', to await (in company 
with 1,200 to 1,500 other captives already 
there) the great market which would be 
held two days hence. 

The pagazis, after delivering their loads 
of ivory,’ would only stay to receive their 


payment of a few yards of calico or other- 
stuff, and would then depart at once to* 
join some other caravan. 

On being relieved from the forks which 
they had carried for so many weary days, 
Tom and his companions heartily wrung- 
each other’s hands, but they could not 
venture to utter one word of mutual en¬ 
couragement. The three younger men,, 
more full of life and vigour, had resisted 
the effects of the fatigue, but poor old 
Tom was nearly exhausted, and had the 
march been protracted for a few more- 
days he must have shared Nan’s fate and 
been left behind, a prey to the wild beasts. 

Upon their arrival all four were packed 
into a narrow cell, where some food was 
provided, and the door was immediately 
locked upon them. 

The chitoka was now' almost deserted, 
and Dick Sands was left there under the 
special charge of a havildar; he lost no 
opportunity of peering into every hut in 
the hope of catching a glimpse of Mrs. 
Weldon, who, if Hercules had not mis¬ 
informed him, had come on hither just iir 
front. 

But he was very much perplexed. He 
could well understand that Mrs. Weldon, 
if still a prisoner, would be kept out of 
sight, but why Negoro and Harris did not 
appear to triumph over him in his humilia¬ 
tion was quite a mystery to him. It was 
likely enough that the presence of either 
one or the other of them would be the 
signal for himself to be exposed to fresh 
indignity, or even to torture, but Dick 
would have welcomed the sight of thein at 
Kazonnde, were it only as an indication 
that Mrs. Weldon and Jack were there 
also. 

It disappointed him, too, that Dingo did 
not come back. Ever since the dog had 
brought him the first note, he had kept an 
answer written ready to send to Hercules, 
imploring him to look after Mrs. Weldon, 
and to keep him informed of everything. 
He began to fear that the faithful creature- 
must be dead, perhaps perished in some 
attempt to reach himself; it was, how¬ 
ever, quite possible that Hercules had 
taken the dog in some other direction, 
hoping to gain some depot in the interior. 

But so thoroughly had Dick persuaded 
himself that Mrs. Weldon had preceded 
him to Kazonnde that his disappointment 
became more and more keen when he failed 
to discover her. For a while he seemed 
to yield to despair, and sat down sorrowful 
and sick at heart. 

Suddenly a chorus of voices and trum¬ 
pets broke upon his ear; he was startled 
into taking a new interest in what was- 
going on. 

“Alvez! Alvez!” was the cry again 
and again repeated by the crowd. 

Here, then, was the great man himself 
about to appear. Was it not likely that 
Harris or Negoro might be with him ? 

Dick stood erect and resolute, his eye 
vivid with expectation ; he felt all eager¬ 
ness to stand face to face with his be¬ 
trayers ; boy as he was, he was equal to^ 
cope with them both. 

The kitanda , which came in sight at the* 
end of the street, was nothing more than a 
kind of hammock covered by a faded and 
ragged curtain. An old negro stepped 
out of it. His attendants greeted him 
with noisy acclamations. 

This, then, was the great trader, Jose- 
Antonio Alvez. 

Immediately following him was his 
friend Coimbra, son of the chief Coimbra 
of Bihe, and, according to Cameron, the 
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greatest blackguard in the province. This I 
sworn ally of Alvez, this organiser of his j 


others were confined, that he realised that 
the talk was about himself and his party. 


'Adjoining the commercial quarter was the royal residence." 


slave-raids, this commander, worthy of 
his own horde of bandits, was utterly 
loathsome in his appearance, his flesh was 
filthily dirty, his eyes were bloodshot, his 
skin yellow, and his long hair all dis¬ 
hevelled. He had no other attire than a 
tattered shirt, a tunic made of grass, and 
;a battered straw hat, under which his 
countenance appeared like that of some old 
hag. 

Alvez himself, whose clothes were like 
<those of an old Turk the day after a car¬ 
nival, was one degree more respectable in 
^appearance than his satellite, not that his 
looks spoke much for the very highest 
class of African slave-dealers. To Dick’s 
great disappointment, neither Harris nor 
Negoro was among his retinue. 

Both Alvez and Coimbra shook hands 
with Ibn Hamish, the leader of the caravan, 
and congratulated him on the success of 
the expedition. Alvez made a grimace on 
beingtold thathalf the slaves had died on the 
way, but on the whole he seemed satisfied ; 
he. could meet the demand that at present 
existed, and would lose no time in 
bartering the new arrival for ivory or lian- 
nas, copper in the shape of a St. Andrew’s 
cross, the form in which the metal is 
exported in Central Africa. 

After complimenting the havildars upon 
the way in which they done their work, 
the trader gave orders that the porters 
should be paid and dismissed. The con¬ 
versations were carried on in a mixture of 
Portuguese and native idioms, in which 
the African element abounded so largely 
that a native of Lisbon would have been 
at a loss to understand them. Dick, of 
course, could not comprehend what was 
said, and it was only when he saw a havildar 
go towards the cell in which Tom and the 


much as he could of what was in contem¬ 
plation. The old trader’s eye seemed to 
brighten as he glanced upon the three 
strapping young men who, he knew, would 
soon be restored to their full strength by 
rest and proper food. They at least would 
get a good price; as for poor old Tom, he 
was manifestly so broken down by infirmity 
and age, that he would have no value in 
the market. 

In a few words of broken English, which 
Alvez had picked up from some of his agents, 
he ironically gave them all a welcome. 

“Glad to see you!” he said, with ^ 
diabolical grin. 

Tom knew what he meant, and drew 
himself up proudly. 

“ We are freemen ! ” he protested, “ free 
citizens of the United States ! ” 

“Yes, yes!” replied Alvez, grinning, 
“you are Americans; very glad to see 
you! ” 

“Very glad to see you!” echoed 
Coimbra, and walking up to Austin he 
felt his chest and shoulders, and then 
proceeded to open his mouth in order to 
examine his teeth. 

A blow from Austin’s powerful fist sent 
the satellite staggering backwards. 

Some soldiers made a dash and seized 
the young negro, evidently ready to make 
him pay dearly for his temerity ; but Alvez 
was by no means willing to have any 
injury done to his newly-acquired property, 
and called them off. He hardly attempted 
to conceal his amusement at Coimbra’s 
discomfiture, although the blow had cost 
him one of his front teeth. 

After he had recovered somewhat from 
the shock, Coimbra stood scowling at 
Austin, as if mentally vowing vengeance on 
some future occasion. 

Dick Sands was now himself brought 


“With a yell, the American fell at his feet.” 

When the negroes were brought out, Dick i forward in the custody of a havildar. It 
came close up, being anxious to learn as ! was clear that Alvez had been told all about 
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him, for after scanning him for a moment, 
he stammered out in broken English, 

“Ah ! ah ! the little Yankee ! ” 

“ Yes,” replied Dick; “ I see yon know 
who I am. What are you going to do with 
me and my friends ? ” 

“Yankee ! little Yankee ! ” repeated the 
trader, who either did not or would not 
comprehend the meaning of Dick’s 
question. 

Dick turned to Coimbra and made the 
same inquiry of him; in spite of his 
degraded features, now still further dis¬ 
figured by being swollen from the blow, it 
was easy to recognise that he was not of 
native origin. He refused .to answer a 
word, and only stared again with the vicious 
glare of malevolence. 

Meanwhile, Alvez had begun to talk to 

Ibn Hamish. Dick felt sure that they 
intended to separate him from the negroes, 
and accordingly took the opportunity of 
whispering a few words to them. 

“My friends, Ihave heard from Hercules. 
Dingo brought me a note from him, tied 
round his neck. He says Harris and 
Negoro have carried off Mrs. Weldon, Jack, 
and Mr. Benedict. He did not know where. 
Have patience, and we will find them 
yet.” 

“ And where’s Han ? ” muttered Tom, in 
a low voice. 

“Dead,” replied Dick, and was about to 
add more, when a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, and a voice that he knew too well 
exclaimed, 

“ Well, my young friend, how are you . J 
I am glad to see you again.” 

He turned round quickly. Harris stood 
before him. 

“ Where is Mrs. Weldon ? ” asked D.*ck. 

“ Ah, poor thing ! ” answered Harris, 
with an air of deep commiseration. 

“What! is she dead?” Dick almost 
shrieked ; “where is her cbild t" 

“ Poor little fellow ! ” said Harris. 

These insinuations, that those m whose 
welfare he was so deeply interested had 
succumbed, stung Dick bitterly. He 

darted towards his tormentor, who 
drew his cutlass and a sharp struggle 
ensued. 

Dick could hardly tell how it all hap¬ 
pened, but he must have won the weapon 
and driven it home, for with a yell, the 
American fell dead at his feet. 

{To be continued.) 




BIRDS’ EGGS AND EGG 
COLLECTING. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s., 

Chaplain Lecturer to the “ Fellowship 
of Animals Friends." 

{Continued from page 484.) 

I N tlie preceding chapters I have cursorily 
glanced at those methods of bird-nesting 
which involve danger. I will now proceed 
to take in order the eggs which are represented 
on the Coloured Plate presented with the May 
Part of the Boy’s Own Paper. 

I shall say little or nothing about the colour, 
as the whole of the eggs were drawn from na¬ 
ture, and the colouring is that of the prevailing 
type of each species. 

The Kestrel (Fig. 1) generally furnishes 
the first representative of the hawk tribe. Its 
nest is mostly on rocks, if they can be found 


representatives of the Hawk hamny. 


sufficiently steep and lofty for the purpose. The 
cliffs of Dovedale are celebrated for the numbers 
of Kestrel nests which are found among them ; 
but, as I have already mentioned, they are 
much more dangerous than they look, especially 
when they are isolated, and do not lead to the 
level ground above. 

Where the Kestrel cannot find rocks, it will 
put up with trees, and always places its eggs on 
the summits of the loftiest trees which it can 
find. In such cases it seldom takes the trouble 
of building a nest for itself, but seizes on the 
deserted tenement of a magpie or crow. Mr. 
Waterton found Kestrel’s eggs in the nest of a 
wood-pigeon. I well recollect my astonishment 
at the first discovery of the Kestrels’ egg. See¬ 
ing what I took for a crow’s nest on the top of 
a pine-tree, I scrambled up to the nest, and 
there, instead of the expected crows’ eggs, lay 
the ruddy speckled eggs of the Kestrel. 

They are strong-shelled eggs, and can be 
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brought safely to the ground without much 
trouble. When there is not much wind, it is a 
.good jdan to put the eggs in a bag, each e"" 
wrapped in cotton wool, and to lower them to 
the ground with a long string. 

At Oxford there is a favourite bathing-place 
called Parson’s Pleasure, situated on the Cher- 
well. Near this spot, and close to the river, 
grew a lofty elm-tree, on which the Kestrels 
nested year after year. The undergraduates 
would not meddle with them, and the Oxford 
boys were more at home in the water than on 
the tree-tops, and so the nests were left undis¬ 
turbed. “ Hedge-poppers,” who in those days 
were innumerable, used to fire at the birds, but 
they were wise enough to keep out of gunshot, 
and so we used to enjoy the sight of the parents 
and their young circling over their nesting-place, 
and hear their wild cry year after year. 

There are sometimes live eggs in a nest, but I 
was always well satisfied with four, and not dis¬ 
contented with three. They are rather variable 
^colour and size, but they are conspicuously' 
•different from the eggs of any other British 
hawk, and there is no difficulty in identifying 
them. ° 

In much the same localities as those chosen 
by the preceding bird may be found the eggs of 
the Sparrow-hawk (Fig. 2). 

In consequence of the habit of occupying the 
n !;^ s other birds, which is shared by others 
•of the hawk tribe, the experienced egg-collector 
makes a point of examining every deserted nest 
that is large enough to hold a brood of youncr 
hawks. He may often have his climb for nothin® 
but the discovery of a single hawk’s nest will 
lepay him for climbing half a dozen drees in 
vain. 

As the eggs of the Owls are simply white, they 
have not been drawn on the plate, which, with 
: one exception, is restricted to coloured eg^s. 
Ihose of the Barn or Screech Owl are by 
lar the most common, and may be found in old 
nuns, m the eaves of barns, and similar locali- 
ties. They are always placed in a spot so dark 
that the eye is of little use in discovering them, 
touch ^ C ° Uect0r must de P end almost wholly on 

there is no difficulty in distinguishing the 
n 7 tIie „ toLlc J> asthey are more spherical 

■surfa* 086 ° f m ° St bll ’ dS? and haVe a Ve1 ^ rou # 
Nest there is none. In common with other 
predatory birds the Owl casts up the indiges¬ 
tible portions of its food, such as the skins Snd 
bones of mice, the bones and feathers of small 
ffirds, the hard wing-cases of beetles, and so 
north, these substances are moulded into pel¬ 
lets, which are simply laid at the bottom of the 
nesting-place. Moist at first, they soon dry 
•and when broken down form a soft but very 
unfragrant bed for the eg^s. ^ 


sunshine, it contracts forcibly, and binds the 
victim so firmly to the thorn on which it is 
impaled, that it cannot be removed without 
tearing the skin. I have seen as many as five 
young birds thus impaled. They were all newly 
hatched, and I could not tell to what species 
they belonged. 

The eggs are exceedingly variable in colour 
and markings, but they may always be distin¬ 
guished by an indistinct belt of dark spots sur¬ 
rounding the eggs, and generally being near the 
broader end. 

At Fig. 4 is seen the egg of the Spotted Fly¬ 
catcher. 

The nest is not remarkable for beauty, beiim 
made of almost any materials that may be 
within reach. As to locality, it is not easy to 
say where this bird does not place it. Not beiim 
in the least afraid of man, it will build on 
garden walls, the rafters and beams of barns, 
and similar localities. It has even been known 
to make its nest on garden tools which had been 
laid aside for some little time. 

The Pied Flycatcher (Fig. 5) mostly builds 
in old walls, rock crevices, or hollow trees, and the 
eggs are blue, much resembling those of the red¬ 
start, but rather smaller, and scarcely so polished. 
It is.a rare bird, but as it sometimes lays seven 
or eight eggs, an abundant supply can be ob¬ 
tained when a nest is discovered. 

Now we will take some specimens of the 
Thrush tribe, and begin with the Dipper or 
Water Ouzel (Fig. 6). 

The bird is tolerably common, but the nestis 
always difficult of discovery, so well is it con¬ 
cealed. 

It always chooses some spot close to the water, 
but conceals the entrance so well that it can 
hardly be distinguished from surroundino- 
objects. Indeed, all the nests which I have 
found were discovered by the touch, and one of 
them when I was not looking for a nest, but 
merely took up a very fine piece of moss that 
seemed to be growing naturally on the river 
bank. 

The egg, when blown, is pure porcelain 
white, but when newly laid is of a soft pink. 
How to restore and preserve such eggs will be 
shown in a future page. 


number and size. They are mostly round, look¬ 
ing like little spots of black paint. Indeed, 
they have a further resemblance.to paint, in that 
they slightly project, so as to be sensible to a 
delicate touch, and that they can be scraped 
oft*-with a knife. 

Tiie nest of the Blackbird (Fig. 9) is even 
more conspicuous than that of the thrush, and is 
mostly made quite low in a hedge or bush, the 
holly being a favoured resort. 

The peculiar mottlings of the eggs vary ex¬ 
ceedingly, almost as much as those of the 
guillemot. Unlike the eggs of the thrush as 
they may seem to be, I have found ecrgs so 
strangely marked that no one could tell to°whicli 
bird they belonged. 

Another example of the Thrush tribe is 
found in the Ring Ouzel (Fig. 10). The nest 
is mostly built quite dose to the ground, if not 
actually on it, and is formed very much like 
that ol the blackbird. The eggs have some re¬ 
semblance to those of the blackbird, but the 
markings are larger, and have a decided reddish 
tinge. The bird seems to favour the north of 
England rather than the south, but a nest was 
round in a hedge close to my Kentish house. It 
contained three eggs when it was discovered. 

Warblers come next on our list, and the 
first, if not the commonest of them, is the pretty 
Hedge Sparrow (Fig. 11). The nest is toler¬ 
ably conspicuous, and as it is generally placed 
rather below the level of the human eye, the 
blue eggs are often seen before the nest which, 
contains them has beenhioticed. It is a stoutly- 
made egg, and tapers rather rapidly towards 
the smaller end. 

At Fig. 12 may bo seen the egg of the Red- 


. The Long-eared Owl often takes posses¬ 
ion of the deserted nest of the crow or imagpie, 
and has been known to deposit its eggs in the 
drey or cage of the squirrel. 

’fH BR ° WN °f. Hooting Owl prefers hollow 
* ltS . n . estln g-places, the decaying wood 

aidm 0 m making a sott receptacle for the eggs. 

Passing from the Hawks and Owls to the 
eqnaHy predaceous Shrikes, or Butcher-birds, 
•Shrike iFif°^ representative in the Red-backed 
mcstsffis country? 11 ^ ftat habitaally 

No nest, not even that of the blackbird or 

lacked ShrikT t0 find thaU that ef the Kcd - 
In the first place, the bird builds in the most 
ponspicuous localities, usually favouring hedges 

hand ld ° m makl “ S th ° “ eSt ° Ut of Teach of "the 

In the next place, it always shrieks out a 
noisy alarm as the nest is approached, just like 
the children prying “hot”' or “cold” when 
playing at hide and seek; and, in the next 
place, it sticks beetles, young birds, small fro^s 
caterpillars, etc. on the thorns near the nest" ’ 

I have noticed that in all the birds and frogs 
the thorn was introduced between the skin and 
the muscles. As the skin soon dries in the 


Why the Missel Thrush, or Stormcock 
(Fig. 7), should be popularly called a Jay-pie in 
some parts of England is not easy to see. So it 
is, however, and once, when I offered to pay a 
small sum for jays’ eggs, I had sixty or seventy 
Missel Thrush eggs brought to me, for every one 
oi which I was bound in honour to pay. 

Orchards are favourite nesting-places of the 
Missel Thrush, and it is so big and clumsy that 
it cannot escape observation, even if the bird, 
like the red-backed shrike, did not call attention 
to it by its vociferous screams when the nest is 
approached by any real or supposed foe, be it 
man, cat, or even a dog. 




i hrush. 


,A S 1 ° th® Song Thrush, its pretty blue e™ s 
(Tig. 8), with their black spots, are the delight 

The V spots “are exceeding ^riahR h^thl S EThSw a^ass^by' 


breast. This bird is fond of building in old ivy, 
whether on trees or walls, hut it is so bold that 
it prefers the neighbourhood of man, and will 

wMdnhouses. 1St ^ VCIy Untidy nost 

The egg is extremely variable, and white 
specimens are not very rare. The most singular 
example of white Redbreast eggs which I have 
seen occurred m Kent, within a few yards 
of my house. On May 30, 1875, a Red- 
breasts nest was found in ivy growing upon 
a low stump. The number of eggs is mostly 
from five to seven, hut in this nest there were no 
less than ten eggs, five of the ordinary colours, 
and the other five white. 

t , he redbreast, the Redstart is a very 

HUhS'.iii: 1 ' 1 m,l “ “* “» 

W f llen 1 , w ?» «t college, a Redstart chose a 
most remarkable place for its nest. There was 

banu^l P T age ’, le ? din S t0 «ie spot where 
duties performed!*^ aud simiIar 

There was a constant traffic through the 
passage, and yet, in a hole whence a brick had 
laden, a Redstart built its nest. For the 

ueithlrt) tlie 1 colle ^ e » 1 am happy to say that 
?U v i h !i Unde L rSt ? duatesnor servants disturbed 
the bird, though the hole was so low that an 
awkward passenger might have knocked the 
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The eggs arc very smooth, shiny, of a uniform 
blue, with perhaps a very slight tinge of green. 
They are more slender in form than those of the 
hedge-sparrow, and scarcely so large, but in 
other respects eggs of the two birds are won¬ 
derfully like each other. 

At a hasty glance, the egg of the Wiiinchat 
(Fig. 34) might he taken for one of the uni¬ 


formly blue eggs. There is, however, a decided 
green tinge, together with some very slight 
freckles of pale red. The nest is mostly placed 
on the ground, and although, contrary to the 
usual habits of ground-nesting birds, the nest 
is made with some neatness, it is by no means 
an easy one to find. 

(To be continued.) 


is also furnished with two stout mandibles, 
used chiefly for gnawing or breaking hard sub¬ 
stances. These are larger in the worker-bees 
than in the drones or queens. 

The bee has two stomachs, the first being the 
larger. In the fore part it is pointed, and swells 
out behind into two pouches. This first 
stomach seems to serve a purpose analogous to 
the “ crop ” in birds. It retains the nectar for a 
time, and, possibly, some slight change of a 
chemical nature may be effected herein. By 
muscular contractions, a portion of the sweet 
liquids it contains may be thrown up by the bee 
for storage in the combs or for feeding purposes. 
The second stomach, connected by a tube with 
the first, performs digestive functions only. 



1. Honey-bag, or first stomach. 2. Second stomach. 

3. Biliary and salivary ducts. 4. Large intestines. 

Pollen is collected by the hairy body of the 
insect being rolled among the anthers of flowers. 
The fine dust which clings to the bee is taken off 
by means of brushes in the joints of the legs. It 
is then kneaded into small pellets by being 
rubbed between the limhs, and is deposited in 
pockets on the middle joint of the hindmost 
pair. Surrounding these pockets are hairs in 
row’s, pointing upwards and outwards, which 
prevent the load falling off. If workers be 
watched entering a hive after a foraging expedi¬ 
tion in early summer, many different colours will 
be observed in the thigh-burdens they are 
bringing home. This is due to the fact pre¬ 
viously noted—viz., that each bee confines itself 
during one journey to one kind of flower, so 
that all the pollen collected by it will have the 
same colour, and this, of course, will differ from 
that from other varieties of plants. 

Wax is not collected, as formerly supposed, but 
is secreted in the abdomen of the bee, and exudes 
between the segments of the body. It appears 
to be produced in some way from honey, and not 
from pollen, as was once thought to be the case. 
A syrup made of loaf-sugar and water is found 
to aid largely the wax-producing power of the 
bees which feed on it. It is believed that as 
much as twenty pounds of honey, or some 
similar saccharine matter, are required to enable 
the bees to produce one pound of wax. As a 
good hive requires for its combs some two 
pounds of wax, it becomes a matter of im¬ 
portance to assist the bees in its manufacture 
by judicious feeding. 


(To be continued.) 



BEES AND BEE-KEEPING EGB BOYS. 

By W. H. Harris, b.a. b.sc. 

(Continued from page 485.) 



The Worker Bees. —These form vastly the 
most numerous and the most important part of 
the hive-community. On them devolves the 
manufacture of wax, the building of the combs, 
the gathering of honey, pollen, and propolis, 
the tending of the young brood, the ventila¬ 
tion of the dwelling, the guarding against and 
doing battle with enemies. They are, in fact, 
the great toiling, constructing, wealth-creating, 
and produce-getting portion of the common¬ 
wealth. 



In colour they are brown—light when first 
they emerge from the pupa or chrysalis state, 
and becomiug considerably darker with age. 
Their head and thorax resemble those of the 
‘queen, excepting that the hair on the forehead 
is black, instead of the royal yellow. Their 
legs also are black. The abdomen has six seg¬ 
ments, and the wings reach nearly to the end 
of the last segment. In size they are much 
smaller than the queen and the drones. 

Their sting is straight, and is a formidable 
weapon. It has a horny sheath or scabbard, 
ending in a sharp point, and containing two 
barbed darts. One of these is slightly longer 
than the other, and is first thrust out when the 
insect uses its instrument. The other imme¬ 
diately follows, and the two become more and 
more deeply embedded in the flesh. The barbed 
ends prevent, in most cases, the withdrawal of 
the sting, especially if the insect be hastily 
brushed off or frightened away. Then portions 
of the viscera are frequently dragged out with 
the adhering sting, and the bee soon dies. At 
the moment of the insertion a poisonous fluid is 
injected through the sheath, and it is this which 
occasions acute pain, and sometimes very severe 
inflammation. It seems to have very variable 
power on different constitutions. Being acid in 
chemical nature, the best remedies for allaying 
its effects are a solution of potass, soda, or ammo¬ 


nia—in fact, any readily ac¬ 
cessible alkali. The old- 
fashioned “ blue - bag,” 
among other appliances, 
owes its potency to the soda 
contained in it. Sucking 
the wound till some remedy 
is obtained is a good plan. 
The more quickly steps are 
taken the better, so as to 
prevent the poison being 
carried by the circulation 
of the blood into the sur¬ 
rounding parts. 

It was formerly thought 
that the worker-bees were mules , or neuters, 
in sex, but careful microscopic observations 
have shown that they are really undeveloped 
females, and this accounts for a worker-larva 
being chosen when the artificial making of a 
queen is undertaken by the bees. 

The number of workers in a hive is very vari¬ 
ous. A good stock should consist of 30,000 or 
40,000. Frequently in large hives there are 
considerably more. 

Some observers have divided the workers into 
classes, according to the different kinds of work 
done. Hence we hear and read of the “builder- 
bees, 5 ' “wax-makers,” “ nurse-bees,” etc., but it 
is very doubtful whether there exist any definite 
sets recognised as such among the insects them¬ 
selves. 

It is an interesting fact, and worthy of notice, 
that when a bee starts on a honey-gathering and 
pollen-collecting expedition, it will confine it¬ 
self for that journey to one particular sort of 
flower. If it begins with clover, it will visit 
only clover heads. If it selects mignonette, it 
will keep to that, thus falsifying the old nursery 
rhyme about “gathering honey from every 
opening flower.” Important results in the 
fructification of plants result from this ; and it 
is doubtless a useful instinct, also, as regards 
obtaining the due proportions of nourishing 
substances to be worked up into bee-bread for 
the food of the hive. 

The organs by which honey, wax, bee-bread, 
and propolis (or the cement used in the hive) 
are procured or secreted, deserve a short de¬ 
scription. 


a. Tongue. 



Mandibles. 


The chief of the collecting organs is the pro¬ 
boscis—really a long and easily extensible 
tongue—with which the bee licks up the nectar 
of flowers and other substances of a saccharine 
nature. Perhaps it might more properly be 
termed a prolongation of the under lip. It is 
guarded by a double sheath, the external one 
being formed of two scales, which are really lip- 
appendages, while the internal one is an exten¬ 
sion of the outer part of the jaws. The mouth 
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A BEE STORY. 


(with a very obvious moral.) 



3.—Even tlieir own mother hardly knew them. 4.—A time and place for repentance. 


Coxasponhmcc. 


Sailor (Derby).—The deck of a ship is swabbed (not 
swobed) down whenever it may be necessary owing 
to rain, etc. The operation is generally performed 
by the quarterdeck meu, who used to be called the 
afterguard. 

Negoro (Sheffield).-1 If you are under IGA yearsof age, 
are 5 feet 2X inches in height, and ,‘31i inches round 
the chest, you can enter the Royal Navy, providing 
your constitution is sound. For the merchant ser¬ 
vice, read the article, “Life on the Ocean Wave.” 
2. Chambers’s Educational Course includes naviga¬ 
tion for beginners; Part 2, 4s., from any bookseller. 
A standard work is published by Longmans, London, 
Jean’s “Navigation and Nautical Astronomy,” we 
believe at 5s. 

Treatment of Dogs.— A correspondent, J. R. Ed¬ 
monds, writes from Sileby, near Loughborough, 
under date of April 2: “I have just been reading 
the current number of the Boy’s Own Paper on 
‘Dogs/ in which you recommend lifting the dog's 
head up and opening the mouth when you give him 
liquids. Will you allow me to say that J know of no 
better plan than to take the dog into the lap (if a 
small one), put his head sideways on to your knee, 
lift up the lip just by the fang, and then pour in the 
liquid gently. The dog will suck it in without any 
trouble, and you cannot choke him—and he cannot 
bite you.” 

British Navy.—T he pay of a butcher in the Royal 
Navy is Is. 4d. a day, or £2tf Gs. 3d. a year. He is 
what is termed a non-continuous service man, and 
joins a ship only for the commission—from three to 
four years. 

W. Mackinlay (York).—Thank you for information. 
If wrong, we were misled by the Navy List; but are 
you sure you are right ? On applying to the Ad¬ 
miralty we received : age, 15 to 15$—5 feet 0 inches; 
chest, 30 inches. 

A. Bartleet (Redditch).—1. No. 2, 3, and 4. See an¬ 
swer to “ Basket-maker,” page 4G4. 5. There is a 
recruiting officer belonging to the Royal Marines in 
Birmingham, who will enter you in the Royal Navy 
if you are eligible. 

Jack (Glasgow).—A seaman is not eligible for the 
position of master unless he has served as second 
and first mates. See answer to Frank Holmes. 


J. G. Richardson. —1. The Model Dockyard, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 2. Most likely, in order to 
stretch her limbs after being confined in a small 
hutch. Many rabbit-fanciers allow r their rabbits to 
have exercise two or three times a week, when it is 
fine. 

G. E. (Edinburgh.)—We cannot, for obvious reasons, 
undertake to recommend particular hotels or lodg¬ 
ings in London. If you are coming to reside perma¬ 
nently, apply to the Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion, Aldersgate Street, where you may be assisted 
to what you desire. 

Peter Trawl (Pickering).—1. If you are 5ft. 2$in., and 
measure 3Uin. round the chest, you can enter as a 
second-class boy. 2. There are no apprentices in the 
Navy. 

H. E., A Sufferer, and Others.—Yes ; the instruc¬ 
tions given in our number for January 24tli will do 
equally well for you. 

C. W. C.—The “ lowest price for a bicycle and tricycle 
respectively,” new', would be £S and £14. For second¬ 
hand prices refer to the volumes of the “Exchange 
and Mart.” 

A. R. (Piccadilly, London.)—Boys are examined for the 
Royal Navy on Tuesdays and Fridays, at the recruit¬ 
ing department in Hemmings Row, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Charing Cross. 

L t n Garcon.— The price of the Coventry tricycle, on 
page 431, would be about £18. It can be seen at the 
Coventry Tricycle Company, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., or at Goy and Co.’s, Lime Street and Leaden- 
hall Street. We are not- certain whether bicycles 
can now be insured, but would suggest inquiries at 
any good carriage insurance company. Refer to the 
Post Office Directory. 

Frank Holmes (Yorkshire).— 1 The mail services do not 
employ midshipmen. You will find the information 
you require in Part II. of “Life on the Ocean Wave.” 

A. S. and Others.--We really cannot occupy space to 
describe such elementary words, audw'ould refer you 
to a dictionary. 

Stanley.—I f the Stanley machine referred to is a real 
“ Stanley,” with the makers’ names, Hydes and Wig- 
hill, on it, buy it by all means, as it is a bargain. 

W. F.—You cannot have selections, but may obtain 
the whole of the plates in a packet for 9d. Order 
through a respectable bookseller. There are plenty 
in Glasgow. 


C. K. P.—Inquire the price of the wood at any turner’s 
or wood-yard in your own neighbourhood. It is use¬ 
less for us to say you could obtain it at a given 
price, if the available dealers will not supply it at 
that rate. 

A Would-be Sailor.— Boy writers are selected prin¬ 
cipally from Greenwich School, and are entered for 
ton years. On entry they are allowed £5 towards 
their clothing. The age for a boy writer is 15 $. The 
aye for “ writers ” between 18 and 25. 

Jack and John.—W e have already arranged for a 
series of articles on the stuffing of animals and the 
preservation of skins, but cannot say just when we 
shall be able to find space for them. 

W. H. 13. (Brighton.)—We have placed bookbinding on 
our list of subjects to be treated in our pages as 
opportunities occur. 

W. P.—The lowest standard for recruits in the Hussar 
regiments is—height, 5ft. Gin. ; chest measure, 34in. 
Are you wise, however, in thinking of joining the 
army at all ? 

R. 0. (Hertfordshire.)—We have nothing to add to the 
directions already given. The “spectres” should 
appear on bright days, but artificial light is best. 
Read the article again. 


Special Notice. 

The publishers cannot undertake to post numbers of 
the Boy’s Own Paper weekly from the office, although 
they are always willing to supply back numbers when 
these cannot otherwise be easily obtained. If in any 
case there is any difficulty in procuring the paper 
week by week of local newsagents, the Monthly 
Parts will be forwarded direct from the office on 
receipt of P.O. order or stamps for 7s. Sd. for 
twelve months, or 3s. lOd. for six months (in ad¬ 
vance). P.O.O.’s should be m ule payable to Joseph 
Tarn, at the chief office, LONDON, to whom also 
all business letters should be addressed. 

London : 56, Paternoster Row. 


V* All the hack numbers and parts of the Boy’S 
Own Paper are still in print, and may he obtained 
by order of any bookseller, or from the offi.ee, at the 
published price (if to be sent by post plus the 
postage). The present volume commenced with No. 
33. Volume J., handsomely bound , may also be had, 
price 6s.; or the plates in a packet for 9 d. In no 
case do ice undertake binding for subscribers. 









































































BEN NORTON: 

A FRONTIER STORY. 

By S. S. Robbins, U.S.A. 
chapter i. 

I N the centre of a corral on the prairie, 
near Mount Idaho, a boy and a horse 
stood playing together. 

The mare was a splendid specimen of a 
thoroughbred western animal; her spot¬ 
less white hair shone like burnished silver. 
She was close-jointed, clean-limbed, carry¬ 
ing a beautiful waving head, mane, and tail. 
As she threw out her broad and vigorous 
arm daintily at the boy, her open nostrils 
dilated, and her prominent eyes seemed 
fairly to dance with fun. 

The boy was of medium size, twelve 
years old, dressed in coarse homespun 
clothes, with an old straw hat jammed 



“ He had seen a sight which filled him with alarm.’ 
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down over a head covered with close brown 
curls, and a face as keenly alive to their 
play as was the mare’s. Now and then he 
caught the mare’s arm, and held it with a 
wonderfully strong grasp for small hands, 
uttering at the same time such peals of 
laughter that they drew his mother to the 
door of a house near by. 

She was still a young woman, with a 
good western face, more remarkable for 
its strength and energy than for its beauty. 
She stood for a few moments with her 
hands on her hips watching the play; 
then she called, “ Come, Bennie, come. 
You’ll make Belle mare so spunky you 
can’t ride her, and it’s getting late; I 
don’t want you out after dark, now your 
father has gone. You’ll go and come home 
as soon as you can, won’t you ? ” 

The boy’s answer was a few soothing 
pats on the horse’s neck, two or three 
soothing words whispered into her quiver¬ 
ing ears; then a swing upon her bareback, 
the horse almost crouching to allow it, a 
shake of the reins, and horse and rider flew 
away over the vast plain and were soon 
out of sight. 

Long before it was time to expect Ben’s 
return his mother came again and again to 
the door, and looked anxiously for him in 
every direction. There was nothing to be 
seen but the long, level, quiet prairie, with 
its stunted trees, its tall, waving, wispy 
grass, and its broad parterres of bright 
flowers. The sun was just setting, and 
though unaccustomed to shadows at this 
shadow-making hour, to-night the whole 
landscape seemed to be hiding something 
which her sharpest gaze could not detect. 

The house was a hostelry, situated on 
one of the half-made western thoroughfares. 
The landlord, Ben’s father, was an eastern 
boy, born in Maine, where the ocean had 
sung to him from his babyhood, and lured 
him in his earliest youth into a roving sea 
life. Just what this life had been none of 
his friends ever knew; but through it all he 
bad a praying mother, who never forgot, 
many times a day, to carry her sailor boy in 
her prayers to her Heavenly Father, and 
ask Him to protect and bless him wherever 
he might be. 

Perhaps it was in answer to these prayers 
that, in his manhood, he gave up the sea, 
married a western girl, and settled down 
to the adventurous life of the frontier. 
Here he pre-empted large tracts of prairie 
land, built the house which was to be used 
for wayside accommodation, bought and 
raised large numbers of valuable stock, and 
became, in a short time, a prosperous 
ranche owner. 

The house was twenty miles from the 
military fort at Mount Idaho, and five the 
nearest way across the prairie from any 
other inhabited by white people, so it 
stood quite alone in its deep solitude. His 
extensive business took Mr. Norton much 
from home; but his wife, with the charac¬ 
teristic energy of her time and place, 
carried on all the affairs there with the 
greatest success, her only help being this 
one child, Ben. Of course this depend¬ 
ence made the boy in many respects manly 
and care-taking. 

He had never been sent to school, but he 
had learned from his father to read, write, 
and cipher. He had learned, too, to 
manage stock in a way to make him 
notorious for miles around. He could ride 
the wildest horses, milk the most vicious 
cows, trap the largest number of wild 
animals. He knew every bird and living 
thing around his vast prairie home. They 
were his brothers and sisters, his friends; 
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indeed, all he had, besides father and 
mother, upon which to expend a big 
heart full of love. 

Every night it was his business to drive 
in one hundred horses, who, during the 
day, were turned out to get their living 
from the prairie. Generally they kept 
together in large herds, and were so trained 
that when he made his appearance upon 
his horse they would cluster around and 
follow her wherever she went. She was 
the handsomest of the drove, their queen, 
and there was something almost human in 
the hearty fealty which they gave her. 

To-night—the night upon which our 
story opens—any other boy but Ben would 
have found Belle too spirited to manage; 
the play was not half out of her, and she 
capered along in such a heedless way that 
sometimes the boy was half swung off her 
back, holding on her by knees and toes in 
an unhorsemanlike but very safe manner, 
until they came within sight of a large 
drove of horses, not quietly feeding as 
usual, but all astir, with arched necks and 
tossing manes, as if they had been disturbed 
and affrighted. When they saw Ben 
and the Belle mare they neighed a welcome, 
and many started on a rapid trot to meet 
them. 

“What’s up now, eh, Belle?” said 
Ben, bending over his horse’s ear, and 
speaking to her as if he expected a satis¬ 
factory answer. “ Something has been in 
among them. Let’s see if they are all 
here.” 

Then he stood up on Belle’s back, she 
remaining perfectly still as he did so, and 
counted, “Five, ten, fifteen, eighteen, 
twenty; where’s old grey and the brown 
filly? I say, Belle, I don’t see Jerry, or 
Jack, or—yes—no, that Pomp; where’s 
Topsy and Kate, Dick and Nick, Gipsy 
and—I say, you Belle, there’s almost half 
of them gone ; they got a scare and stam¬ 
peded ! Now for a hunt, and a race to©.” 

Fixing himself firmly on Belle’s back, 
he whistled to the horses, who had been 
gathering closer and closer as he was in¬ 
specting them; then, followed by the drove, 
he started off pell-mell over the path made 
by the recent trampling of hoofs. 

On he went for miles, seeing nothing 
but the fresh prints, until suddenly he 
pulled rein and stopped, the drove behind 
quickly surrounding—indeed, almost run¬ 
ning down upon him. 

Just outside the trail he had seen a 
sight which, accustomed to it as he was 
under other circumstances, to-night filled 
him with alarm. It was an Indian 
stretched at full length in the long grass, 
evidently hoping, as it was unusually 
thick in the spot he had chosen, that it 
would hide him from the sight of the 
rapidly coming horseman, whoever he 
might be. 

“They have stolen the horses, Belle,” 
said Ben ni e, still speaking aloud to the 
mare, but under his breath; ‘ ‘ time we went 
home as fast as we can go;” but, with a 
soldierly instinct born, as well as bred, in 
him, he did not turn at once and beat as 
hasty a retreat as it would have been the 
part of prudence to have done, but gave 
Belle the rein, and trotted in a more lei¬ 
surely manner towards the border of their 
land, where, sometimes, the horses went 
for water. 

His senses were now all keenly on the 
alert. Mounted on one of the fleetest 
horses Idaho could boast, and with perfect 
control of the animal, he had little personal 
fear. Nothing could reach him but an 
arrow, and so far the. Indians had not 


shown any desire to proceed to extremi¬ 
ties, though there had been rumours rife 
for weeks of an intended rising among two 
of the adjacent tribes, and of an assault 
upon the unprotected whites; but Ben 
had lived with them all his life, had seen 
them almost daily at the hostelry, where 
they stopped for food for themselves and 
their horses, and had become more familiar 
with them than with many of the whites ; 
besides, he had heard his father often ex¬ 
press the greatest contempt both for them 
and their courage, so that his first thought 
of returning home was more on his mother’s 
account than on his own. 

He rode on, therefore, fearlessly until he 
came in sight of the stream, and there, to 
his great joy, he saw a number of his lost 
horses, who neighed and trotted towards 
him with almost human expressions of 
delight. 

He counted them rapidly, as he had 
been taught to do, and found a dozen of 
the best were missing. He understood now 
what had happened. The Indians had 
made a raid upon them, captured the ani¬ 
mals best suited to their own use, and 
thoroughly terrified those that remained. 

“ Now it’s home, Belle ; there’s mischief 
brewing,” said Bennie, with the calling- 
whistle, again; then, followed by all the 
horses that remained, he trotted briskly 
away. 

(To be continued.) 



BICYCLES AND BICYCLING. 

PAitT vi.— clubs ( continued ). 

ome years ago it was 
usual for bicycle 
clubs to hold an 
annual race meeting, 
the first prize being 
the club captaincy. 
The captain was 
therefore presumably 
the best rider in the 
club. This practice 
has almost entirely 
fallen into disuse, 
and the captains are 
now mostly elected 
to the post. 

It veiy often hap¬ 
pened that though a 
man might be an 
excellent rider, he 
was in other respects 
not suited to hold 
the position of cap¬ 
tain of his club. The duties of the captain of a 
bicycle club are rather onerous. On all occa- 
si‘ons of excursions by the club he takes com¬ 
mand, and presides at all committee meetings. 
His position demands much tact and discretion, 
it being no easy task in a club run to keep the 
members well together. There are always some 
men who want to race on in front, while others 
show a great inclination to w r alk up some of the 
hills and so keep the rest back. To reconcile 
the two opposing influences is one of the most 
difficult duties the captain has to perform. It is 
essential also that the captain should possess 
some knowledge of the proper manner of con¬ 
ducting the club business at committee meetings, 
and so avoid much of the waste of time which is 
often caused by the inexperience of young mem¬ 
bers of the committee. 

The officials of a bicycle club are, usually, 
president, vice-president, captain, deputy- 
captain, secretary, and treasurer. These, with 
four or five outside members chosen to serve on 
the committee, form the governing body of the 
club. The presidents and vice-presidents are 
generally ornamental; in cases of local clubs it 
is usually the mayor, and other persons of im¬ 
portance in the neighbourhood, who are invited 
to fill such offices. 
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The captain has already been alluded to. The 
•duties of deputy-captain are sufficiently ex¬ 
plained by the name. On club runs, when the 
captain is present, the deputy-captain always 
Tides last. Should the captain not bo present, 
the deputy-captain takes his place, appointing 
•some other member as deputy-captain pro Urn. 
The post of secretary to a bicycle club is a vCfy 
important one, requiring much punctual attend¬ 
ance to club business, combined with much 
affability, and what the French term savoir 
Jairc. 

The mode of joining a bicycle club is, o f course, 
as in other clubs, by election. Members are 
usually balloted for fortnightly, one black ball 
in five excluding. Intending members must be 
proposed by one member and seconded by 
another. Some clubs are much more exclusive 
than others, for bicycle clubs are not exempt 
from the ridiculous feeling which pervades to a 
great extent athletic clubs—that if a man be 
“ wholesale ” he is a gentleman, but if “retail” 
he must of necessity be a cad ; and while mem¬ 
bers have the greatest reverence for a man who 
sells tea by the chest, they entertain nothing but 
'contempt for the man who retails it by the 
pound. The following is a brief description of 
■some of the principal bicycle clubs in the me¬ 
tropolis. 

First on the list comes the London. This 
•club holds the wholesale versus retail theory 
very strongly ; therefore we will advise intending 
•members, should they come under the latter 
^category, not to incur the risk of rejection by 
trying to join this club. The London has the 
largest number of members of apy of the metro¬ 
politan clubs. As its members reside in all parts 
of London and the suburbs, it is found imprac¬ 
ticable to have one common rendezvous on a 
Saturday afternoon, so that the club is divided 
into five divisions—the west, the south-west, the 
south-east, the noVtli-west, and the north-east. 
Each division is “’practically a separate club, 
having its own captain and deputy-captain. 
'The club uniform is dark gr,ey, with dark-brown 
•stockings and black polo cap. 

The Temple Club is the next largest club to 
the London. The members of this club are not 
recruited, as would seem to be implied by the 
name, from the ranks of the lawyers and bar¬ 
risters in the Temple. This club is also divided 
into districts like the London ; their central 
place of meeting is the Temple Railway Station, 
on the Thames Embankment. The uniform is 
a light-brown check, polo cap, and stockings of 
the same colour. 

The Pickwick Bicycle Club is the oldest 
established in London ; the headquarters are 
;in the neighbourhood of Hackney. Each mem¬ 
ber of this club has, we believe, on joining to 
assume the name of some character mentioned , 
in the “Pickwick Papers,” and a few years ago 
it was customary for them to enter for bicycle 
races under their assumed names. Referring 
back to some old 'reports of race meetings, we . 
find the name of the “Fat Boy” frequently 
mentioned. As may naturally be supposed, this, 
name was appropriated by one of the thinnest of 
men. He is still racing with success under his 
real name. The club uniform is dark blue, with 
the initials of the club in yellow on the cap. 

The Surrey Club comes next in seniority to 
the Pickwick. This club has long held a great 
’reputation for racing, and its race meetings, held 
at the Surrey Oval, are always the most success¬ 
ful of bicycle reunions. The captain of this club, 
Mr. Osborn, is perhaps the finest amateur road- 
rider in England, and has long been proverbial 
for skill in hill-riding. The uniform of the Surrey 
is grey, with a black band round the polo cap. 

The Wanderers Bicycle Club has its head¬ 
quarters at the Alexandra, on Clapham Com¬ 
mon. This club is noticeable for the capital 
manner in which its club runs are attended, 
seldom less than a score of members turning up 
for club excursions. Mr. Cortis, the amateur 
champion, is a member of this club, and, owing 
to his extraordinary performances on the racing- 
path, has done much to bring the name of his 
■club before the public. The uniform is dark 
blue, with a small badge worn in the button-hole 
-of the coat. 


The “Kingston Club” is an old and well- 
established one. The headquarters are the 
Assize Courts, Kingston. This club ought to 
produce plenty of good racing men, one of the 
best cinder-paths in the neighbourhood of Lon¬ 
don having been recently opened in Kingston. 
The uniform is dark grey with blue cap and stock¬ 
ings. The silver badge is one of the prettiest 
we have ever seen, consisting of a combination 
of the club monogram and the borough arms. 

The West Kent is a rising and important 
club. The Right Hon. Robert Lowe is a mem¬ 
ber, and so, we believe, was the late Prince 
Imperial. In allusion to the lamented prince, 
the writer remembers seeing him driving his 
bicycle, in 1868, up and down the broad asphalte 
pathway in front of the Palace of the Tuileries 
at Paris, little dreaming of the great changes 
which were to occur in his fortunes. 

The Atalanta is a flourishing young club. 
The zeal its members display is unbounded. It 
is, we believe, the only club which has a fixture 
for every Saturday throughout the year, summer 
and winter. The uniform is dark blue, with a 
stand-up collar and helmet. At the last Hamp¬ 
ton Court meet the remark was made apropos of 
this club, “ Here come the Bobbies ! ” 

The “Druids Club” was, we believe, ori¬ 
ginally intended to be only open to youths 
under eighteen years old. We are not quite 
sure why the name Druids was adopted, unless 
it was that Druids were generally very old men. 
Mr. Plamilton, of this club, is‘one of the most 
promising racers of the day. 

The Stanley Club lias its headquarters at the 
Athenaeum, Camden Road ; the secretary is Mr. 
Hutt, a gentleman of remarkable enterprise. He 
has been instrumental in promoting some most 
successful exhibitions of bicycles and bicycling 
appliances. The last show was held at the Town 
Hall, Holborn, in the early part of this year, and 
was the most interesting and successful exhibi¬ 
tion of the kind ever held. The uniform is 
dark blue, with blue helmet and club badge. 

There being over sixty clubs in London and 
the suburbs, it would be impossible to describe 
them all. Suffice it to say that if any of our 
readers are meditating joining a club we would, 
generally speaking, recommend them to choose 
an old and well-established institution instead 
of belonging to the local club. 

(To be concluded .) 

OUR - NOTE BOOK. 


Origin of the Titles of Peers. 

Duke is derived from the Latin word clux, a 
leader. Marquis : this title was conferred upon 
those who held the command of the marches , as 
the boundaries between England and Wales 
and England and Scotland were called, when 
those countries were hostile to this nation. Earl 
is a title derived from the Saxon word, corl, 
noble. The earl formerly had the government 
of a shire. After the Conquest earls were called 
counts, and from them their shires have taken 
the name of counties. Viscount or Vicc-comcs, 
was the deputy of the earl. Baron : the title 
of baron is the oldest in point of antiquity, 
although the lowest in point of rank, of any order 
of nobility. _ 

Don’t be discouraged, Boys. 

It is the bubbling spring which flows gently, 
the little rivulet which runs along day and night 
by the farmhouse, that is useful, rather than 
the swollen flood or -warring cataract. Niagara 
excites our wonder, and -we stand amazed at the 
power and greatness of God there, as He “ pours 
it from the hollow of Plis hand.” But one 
Niagara is enough for the continent or the 
world ; while the same world requires thousands 
and tens of thousands of silver fountains and 
gently flowing rivulets, that water every farm 
and meadow, and every garden, and that shall 
flow on every da}' - and every night, with their 
gentle, quiet beauty. So with the acts of our 
lives. It is not so much by great deeds, like 
those of the martyrs, as by the daily and quiet 
virtues of Christian life, that good is to be done. 


BOYS’ BOGrS, AMD ALL ABOUT 
THEM. 

By Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n. 

VI.—THE CROSS-BRED, THE DEERHOUND, AND 
THE GREYHOUND. 



here are dogs and 
dogs, just as there 
are boys and boys. 
There are boys, for 
instance, with very 
long purses, or very 
wealthy relations, 
and—I suppose it is 
much the same 
thing—boys who can 
afford to buy any 
kind of dog they 
choose, from the 
princely blood- 
hound to the white 
Maltese or silken¬ 
haired Yorkshire 
terrier. But there 
are boys, on the 
other hand, who 
cannot put their 
hands in their pockets and purchase the best 
blood on the English benches; and this latter 
class of boy is, doubtless, just as fond, and 
maybe fonder, of the faithful companionship of 
a beautiful dog as the former. Well, there 
are good dogs to be got to suit even these. 

It is, of course, very unlikely that I, who have 
bred and reared so many genuine dogs, and 
have written as much about them as any man 
under the sun, would dream of advising a boy to 
buy a mongrel, for that is my greatest abomina¬ 
tion. But there are many nice specimens of what 
are called cross-breds, which may be bought very 
cheaply, and which serve every useful purpose. 
Indeed, they very often inherit all the good 
qualities and all the cleverness of both father 
and mother. With the exception of my much¬ 
loved champion Theodore Nero, lately, alas ! 
dead and gone, the best and loveliest dog ever 
I possessed was a cross between a red retriever 
and a Scotch collie. He was of a beautiful 
brown colour, with chest and forearms white, 
hair like the sheeniest satin, face like a dream, 
and eyes of speaking loveliness. “When,” as 
Lord Byron says, “ I roamed a young High¬ 
lander o’er the dark heath,” poor Tyro was my 
constant companion, my friend by day, and 
sometimes my pillow by night. For the shades 
of evening often overtook us during our fishing 
excursions by lonely lake or rippling stream. 
What cared we ? we slept beneath the stars. 

But it was amusing at times to wake in the 
morning and find my head on the cold ground, 
and my pillow sitting besid* me, with his red* 
ribbon of a tongue lolling out, and a great * 
brown hare at his feet. That was Tyro’s style ; 
he was as fond of hunting as I was of fishing, 
and between us we never failed to return home 
well laden with fin and fur. He was a splendid 
guard ; if any one dared as much as lay a finger 
on me, even in fun, he was taken down at once. 
He was most loving towards ladies, but liked to 
keep gentlemen in their place. In the house lie 
slept on the best sofas ; when travelling by 
train he was the first to jump in, and he always 
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chose a first-class carriage. Poor fellow ! he 
sleeps in the old romantic castle of Doune, by 
the green banks of the winding Teith. His 
photograph lies before me as I write, but I need 


Hot that to keep his memory for ever green in 
my heart. 

Well, I now present you with the picture of 
a pretty cross-bred. There is hardly so much 
fire in the eye as I could wish, but the dog is 
good (Fig. 1.) 

Among the best and most useful cross-breds 
may be mentioned the collie-retriever, the 
Newfoundland-retriever, the lurcher, and the 
various spaniel crosses. Thirty shillings ought 
to purchase a puppy or young dog of any of j 
the breeds, and they may often be picked up 
for far less than that. 


“ His suppliant looks as prone he fell, 
No pity could impart; 

But still his Gelert’s dying yell 
Pressed heavy on his heart. 


‘ ‘ Aroused by Gelert’s dying yell 
Some slumberer waken’d nigh, 

What words the parent’s joy could tell 
To hear his infant’s cry ! 

** Nor scathe had he, nor harm, nor dread; 
But the same couch beneath 
Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead, 
Tremendous still in death. 

“ Ah ! what was then Llewellyn’s pain ! 
For now the truth was clear : 

His gallant hound the wolf had slain 
To save Llewellyn’s heir.” 


bought cheaply. It is wrong to say that theses 
dogs possess neither sagacity nor affection; I 
know’ from experience that they have both, and* 
that many of them are decidedly clever. They 
make very clean and gentle house-dogs, and 
look both elegant and beautiful reclining on the^ 
rug or carpet. Perhaps they are better suited 
for city dogs than those with longer coats, as. 
they do not bring so much mud or dust into 
the house with them. The points of beauty 
about the greyhound are the beautifully-shaped 
body and neck, with his deep and somewhat 
narrow chest, the large hips, the finely-formed 
head, the bright, intelligent, lather full eye, and 
the splendidly chiselled limbs (Fig. 2.) 

Great care must be taken with these dogs to- 
keep them nice and clean. They detest filth of 
any kind. The coat should be blushed every 
morning with what is called the hound glove,, 
and it should never be forgotten that they need 
plenty of exercise to keep them in health ; but, 
they should never be permitted to course om 
their own account. 

The Dalmatian, or spotted carriage dog, is aa 
breed that is thought very little of in this* 
country. He has been allowed to become very 
scarce indeed. The animal is in shape some¬ 
what like a pointer, and is about the same size. 
He is white, with spots of black all over him. 
In the best specimens these spots are not muck 
bigger than a shilling. The tail should have 
spots as well as the body, and instead of being; 
all black the ears should be spotted. Another 
point of some importance with judges is that 
the spots should be quite distinct, not coalescing; 
at all. These dogs are both clever and affec¬ 
tionate. Owing to their power of making long; 
journeys, and the reliance that may be placed) 
on their following a carriage or any wheeled! 
vehicle, I recommend them not only as a boy’s* 
dog, but as a bicyclist’s dog. These dogs have* 
a wonderful power of scent—more, indeed, than, 
they generally get credit for. It is owing to 
this, perhaps, that they follow so well either by- 
night or day, while in the country or crowded 
city they will never lose you. 

The Skye terrier, although by no means 
quarrelsome dog, is one of the pluckiest little? 



I.—Crossbred. 


THE DEERHOUND. 

The deerhound (Fig. 3) is a very famous breed 
of dog, and is essentially Scotch. He is, or ought 
to be, in shape like the greyhound, but is very 
much larger, as he generally stands thirty inches 
high at the shoulder, and some of them are even 
more. They are used in the" mountain regions 
of Scotland to run down the great red-deer, 
and must be possessed of vast strength and 
speed. The coat is dilferent from that of the 
greyhound, which is close and fine, while the 
hair on the deerhound is roughish, or broken 
and hard. The Irish wolf-hound, now almost 
extinct, is an animal of the same stamp. The ; 
only objection to the deerhound as a boy’s or j 
pet dog is his great size, for there is no dog in J 
the world makes a better companion. He is 
gentle, too, and winning in all his ways, and 
can be safely trusted as a guard, while when 
walking beside you on street or road he will 
never cause you annoyance by -wandering far 
away. These dogs were very great favourites 
with Sir Walter Scott, and the great painter, 
Sir Edwin Landseer, has immortalised them in 
his works. 

There is a gravestone still shown at a roman¬ 
tic little village at the foot of Snowdon which 
marks the last resting-place of one of these 
faithful dogs. The story is worthy of repetition. 
Gelert, the hound of Prince Llewellyn of Wales, 
was left by the bedside of the prince’s infant son, 
to watch him while the father was absent. On 
his return, seeing no appearance of the child, 
but everywhere blood and signs of confusion, 
he at once came to the conclusion that his son 
had been slain by the dog, and, seizing a sword, 
he killed him on the spot. You may judge, 
however, of the agony of his grief when he found 
the infant alive and well, and the mangled body 
of a w r olf hidden beneath the bed. No wonder 
he had his dog buried with honours and raised 
ci stone to mark the spot. In this way Spenser 
describes the tragic event:— 



2. -Greyhounds Coursing. 


THE GREYHOUND, DALMATIAN, SKYE TERRIER, 
AND POMERANIAN. 

The term “greyhound ” is not, as at first it 
might appear, meant to indicate the colour of 
the dog, as you find these dogs of almost any 
hue ; the syllable “g r ey” is a contraction of 
the word “ Grsecus.” The dog was originally the 
Cam’s Grcccus, or dog of Greece. The grey¬ 
hound makes a very nice and spirited companion 
for a boy, and puppies of the breed can be 


rascals alive ; he is a capital companion for sa 
boy who lives in the country. He is just the 
dog to take with you when you go long ramble® 
by hedges and ditches, through woods and 
fields ; you will always get fun of some kind 
out of this bright wee fellow. A well-bred 
Skye should be a very long dog, not more than; 
ten inches high, and, if you can get it, forty- 
inches from the point of the nose to the tip of' 
the tail. The hair should be all over him, head, 
and all, so that he looks like an animated door- 
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mat. The hair, remember, should be straight, 
not curly and hard, not soft. Indeed, there is 
nothing soft about a Skye, but for all that he is 
brimful of affection and kindness. 

The Pomeranian is usually a white dog. 
With his pricked ears and his pointed muzzle, 


he bears a strong resemblance to an Arctic fox. 
They are small dogs, and in buying one you 
should remember that if white he should be all 
white, and not a tinge of lemon on his ears or 
his body, and that the hair should be very 
abundant and hardish, not soft and silky lik.- 


that of the poodle. The Pomeranian is a very 
consequential little gentleman, not very brave, 
but a good guard-dog, for if he does not use his 
teeth much, he certainly makes good use of llis 
tongue ! 

{To be continued.) 



3.—The Deerhound. 


BEES AND BEE-KEEPING FOR. 
BOYS. 

By W. H. Haiuiis, b.a., b.sc. 

(Continued from page 511.) 

Before leaving the sub¬ 
ject of the various organs 
of bees, a few words must 
be given to the descrip¬ 
tion of the eyes and 
antennse. As in the case 
nf most winged insects, 
there is on each side of 
he head, and occupying 
i considerable space, a 
compound eye. By this 
we mean an organ having 
very many lenses, or dis¬ 
trict entrances for light, 
each of which has a 
separate thread of nerve 
matter for receiving and 
conveying to the sen- 
sorium (or brain-matter) 
the impressions received 
Pr>m external objects. 
Under a microscope of 
very ordinary power there 
may be observed on the 
outer and somewhat horny coat of such eyes, 



aexagonal divisions, strongly suggestive of 


honeycomb. These are called “facets,” and an 
eye so constructed is described as “facetted.” 

Flies, blue-bottles, moths, and butterflies 
w r ill furnish other examples of such structures. 
In the divisions of the facets hairs grow, to 
protect the lenses from dust and other inconve¬ 
niences. Whether such a multitude of apertures 
for the entrance of light may give increased 
strength of vision is not known. In all pro- 
babality, however, insects possess very acute, if 
not far-reaching, sight, and the shape and posi¬ 
tion of their compound eyes must enable them 
to see nearly all round them without moving the 
head. Considering, also, that bees work in the 
dark, and that many moths and beetles are noc¬ 
turnal in their habits, we may reasonably con¬ 
clude that the compound nature of their eyes 
gives them increased power of seeing in dim 
light. But in addition to these “facetted” 
eyes, bees have on the top of the head three 
simple ones, called by some “coronets,” by 
others “stemmata.” It is not known in what 
respects the functions of these differ from those 
of the compound eyes. Possibly their office is 
merely to give distinctness of vision upwards. 

The “antennce,” or “feelers,” situated in the 
front of the head, are organs of vast importance. 



They are jointed and capable of great freedom of 
motion. Some authors and observers have 


considered them to be the seats of hearing and 
smelling. It is certain that they are made use 
of as instruments of touch. Recognition of 
friends from strangers or foes undoubtedly takes 
place by means of the antennae. This fact may 
be observed at the entrance of any busy hive, 
where guards are on the watch against intruders; 
but it has been perfectly established by the well- 
known Huber. He wished to find out whether 
when a queen was lost the bees discovered the 
circumstance by smell, by touch, or by some 
means previously unknown to man. He first 
divided a hive into two compartments by a net¬ 
work grating, which prevented the insects on 
either side from getting at each other, but which 
allowed odours to pass. 

In that part in which there was no queen the 
bees were soon in great trouble, and as they 
did not find out that she was on the other side 
of the partition, they began to make royal cells, 
and to prepare for manufacturing a sovereign. 
He next made a separation through which tlie 
antennm could be passed, but not the whole 
head. In this case the bees showed no agitation, 
arid continued all the duties of the hive, tend¬ 
ing the brood and making no more royal cells 
By their antennae they assured themselves that 
their monarch was near, and they kept up con¬ 
stant communication with her by means of these 
organs, which in vast numbers were seen to be 
thrust through the holes of the grating, as if in- 
quiring in all directions, and the queen was ob¬ 
served to be answering her loyal subjects in the 
most evident manner, for she remained cling¬ 
ing to the partition, crossing her antennae with 
those of the workers thrust through at her. 

Experiments have been made by cutting off 
tlie antennae of queens, and it was found tha,t 
the removal of one only did not make any 
sensible difference, but amputating the two pro¬ 
duced a striking alteration in all her actions A 
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species of delirium seemed to possess her, and a 
loss of all her instincts appeared to take place. 
There was no longer a purpose in her actions, 
but everything was done in excitement and at 
random! The homage and attention of her 
subjects, though continued to her, were received 
without appreciation. It has been observed, 
moreover, that if two queens thus mutilated 
meet in the same hive they do not show the 
spirit of implacable hostility which would be 
manifested always by them when perfect. Their 
power of recognising one another appears lost, 
and so no fight takes place between them. The 
mutilation of workers by cutting off the an¬ 
tenna? causes them to leave off their ordinary 
duties, to run into corners or to some sunny spot, 
and ultimately to quit the hive never to return. 
From these and other facts it is concluded that 
it is by these wonderful organs, the antennae, 
bees know each other, and become aware of 
friends and foes. 

How they learn to know their way home after 
distant excursions, especially when their hive 
has been removed from one place to another, 
even miles away, is a very puzzling circumstance. 
We are apt to cover our ignorance by imputing 
unlimited power to what is called “instinct.” 
It is, of course, possible that they are subject 
to some such inward impulse as constrains birds 
of one species to build, generation after genera¬ 
tion, nests of the same shape, or which leads 
spiders to construct webs of identical pattern ; 
but it may equally well be the case that some 
animals possess a sense denied to man, and so, 
in some degree, inconceivable by us. It certainly 
appears improbable that powers of smelling or 
vision can be possessed to such a wonderful 
degree as to solve the difficulties of the case, 
and we are, on the whole, more inclined to be¬ 
lieve in the possession of some faculty not given 
ti.» human beings which enables creatures de¬ 
pendent on special localities for their subsistence 
t.», return to those places which are their neces¬ 
sary homes. 

in our next papers we shall describe the 
dwellings ~:id the work of bees. 

--- 

A LI7H ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 

By a late Naval Officer. 

PART II.—THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 

{Continued from page 471.) 

here are nearly as 
many different 
branches in the mer¬ 
cantile marine as 
there are in the 
business of the law, 
or in the medical 
profession, and it 
might be as well to 
discover which par¬ 
ticular branch the 
budding sailor has a 
fancy for, before he 
is apprenticed. 

In the first place 
there is the whaling 
business. This is a 
hazardous, but at 
the same time an ex¬ 
citing and lucrative 
branch of the pro¬ 
fession. We have 
never been whaling 
ourselves, and there¬ 
fore ought not per¬ 
haps to give an opinion oh the subject, but if 
in our early days we had been bound to join a 
•whaler, we do not think we should have chosen 
the sea as a career. 

A whaler seems permeated with oil. Every¬ 
thing on board is more or less greasy, and the 
smell of the oil when she is getting full is 
indescribably nauseous. Nevertheless, it is a 
curious fact, but we are given to understand 
that a man who once joins this branch of 
the service seldom leaves it. This may be 
accounted for in many ways. It is said that the 
English are a nation of sportsmen; and the 


whale-fisher is continually hunting. Then 
again there is a wild spice of danger about the 
business, that no doubt is very seductive to a 
certain order of mind. While lastly, but not 
least, whaling crews generally sail on the share 
principle. That is, they receive a certain per¬ 
centage of the value of the oil they obtain. So 
that if they return loaded they make a hand¬ 
some sum of money, while if they come back 
empty they receive nothing. Of course the 
latter is seldom the case. 

Whale ships generally sail from the north, 
from Dundee and adjacent ports. Latterly 
steam has been introduced, and we understand 
successfully, as a steamer is often enabled to 
return home, instead of wintering amongst the 
ice and snow, as the sailing vessels are sometimes 
forced to do. 


Next to whaling comes the coal business. Of 
course there are colliers and colliers—little 
brigs that creep along the coast with their eighty 
or a hundred tons aboard, and big steamers 
that carry their thousands to all parts of the 
world. 

Coal dust is unpleasant. It has a wonderful 
property of penetrating, and getting into the 
hair and eyes, and pores of the skin, while 
there is always present the danger of spontaneous 
combustion. Many a good ship has been burnt, 
and not a soul left to tell the tale, owing to the 
habit coal lias of evolving a dangerous gas, which 
is apt to explode or burst into flame upon the 
slightest excuse. 

On the whole we do not think we should care 
for the coal trade if we were a boy once more 
and were going to sea. 

Next in the scale comes the sugar ships. 
They sail from Bristol and Liverpool chiefly, 
though there are many trading out of London. 
Their ports of destination are Mauritius in the 
Indian Ocean, and nearly all the islands in the 
West Indies. 

Sugar is not always so nice a thing as it 
sounds or as it looks in the grocer’s shop. We 
remember some years ago taking a passage home 
from Port Louis, Mauritius, in a sugar brig. She 
was a pretty little craft, and the captain was a 
pleasant, gentlemanly fellow. Everything 
went comfortably until we crossed the line. The 
morning after—as far as our memory will serve 
—when we awoke we discovered everything in 
the cabin covered with a thick greasy smut. 

Much surprised, we turned out, and hurrying 
on deck, made inquiries respecting this strange 
occurrence. The captain and crew, however, 
only laughed at us for our anxiety. They* were 
accustomed to it, and after a while explained 
that it was caused by the sugar, which, generally 
about the time it is crossing the line, goes through 
a process that they call “sweating,” which 
causes the peculiar effect we have described. 

Then there are the timber ships, which trade 
to North America, the Baltic, etc. There is one 
thing in connection with these craft, and that 
is, they can never sink so long as their planks 
hold together. They may become water-logged, 
and refuse to answer their helms, but even if 
there was a big hole knocked in the bottom it 
would be impossible for one of them to sink. 

We once belonged to a corvette, and had the 
pleasure of assisting to rescue two men and a 


boy from a water-logged timber ship. She had 
been in a gale, and had lost her spars and 
rudder. The. remainder of the crew had been 
washed overboard, and these three unfortunates-, 
had been for four days without having any¬ 
thing to eat, excepting a small portion of wek 
biscuit. 

Then again there are the tea clippers, fast¬ 
sailing ships trading to various ports of China. 
They use every endeavour to get home as quickly 
as possible, in the first place, the first ships in 
with the new season’s tea can always command a. 
better market than those that come a few weeks- 
later, while the captains and officers invariably 
speculate a little in the hope of getting 
home early. The consequence is, that they 
carry on sail night and day. If it is squally 
they prefer to let a sail blow away to taking, it in* 


We raced one once called the Red Riding 
Hood, and she and our ship were in sight of on© 
another for eleven days, during which time we 
averaged thirteen and a-half knots an hour. 
She carried a number of small fancy sails, that 
are seldom seen afloat now,called “skyscrapers,”" 
11 stargazers,*’’ and*‘‘ moonrakers.” 

Then there are the general cargo-boats to 
India, China, and Australia, which, as a rule, 
do not carry passengers. 

Then come the various passenger-carrying 
firms, of whom we have given the names of the 
best known. 

And at length we arrive at the top of the tre© 
with the mail-packet services, which do not- 
take midshipmen or apprentices. 

Among the passenger-carrying ships we must 
not forget to mention the emigrant and trans¬ 
port services. The former is generally liked, 
for there is always something going on aboard 
an emigrant ship. Private theatricals, concerts, 
negro minstrel entertainments, or some kindred 
amusements, follow one another with pleasant 
rapidity, while in one ship, the Winifred, a 
Mr. Hetlierington actually wrote, printed, and 
published a weekly paper ! 

The transport service, on the contrary, is 
usually unpopular, excepting to the owners, 
purser, and those who make money by it. In 
the first place, there is often as much natural 
antipathy between Jack Tar and a soldier as 
there is between a mongoose and a snake. 

Then, again, in a transport the passengers are 
generally overcrowded. They and their luggage 
and baggage are continually in the way. A 
soldier can seldom or never make himself com¬ 
fortable aboard ship. He despises a man who- 
can be happy within the confined space afforded 
by a vessel, he shows his contempt, and Jack 
is not slow at returning it. 

A volume might be written on the strange^ 
things that have occurred aboard transports. 
The following is, however, a fair specimen. A 
seaman was employed aloft one afternoon aboard 
a transport bound to India, and owing to the 
rope by which he was suspended not being 
properly belayed—that is, fastened—he fell. 
Fortunately he happened to be just above the 
windsail* that ventilated the department devo- 


- A windsail is a large tube or pipe made of canvas, 
which, being braced towards the wind, causes a draught 
of air to descend to the lower portion of a ship. 


{Continued from 































ted to tlie married men and tlieir wives, and lie 
fell down this, landing, much to every one’s 
astonishment, in the midst of the soldiers and 
their wives, who were having tea. 

As soon as they discovered that he was un¬ 
hurt, they took advantage of his unceremonious 
entry, and without more ado began belabouring 
him with everything that came first to hand. 
Jack scrambled to his feet, and without stop¬ 
ping to show fight, made his escape with as 
much haste as possible. As soon as he got into 
the forecastle he related his adventure to his 
sympathising messmates, and it was decided 
nem. con. to retaliate upon the parties on the 
first opportunity that offered itself. They had 
not long to wait for their opportunity. 

A few days afterwards it was blowing rather 
hard, when a sail was sighted, which appeared 
to be rapidly approaching. Like everything at 
sea that is at all out of the ordinary routine of 
everyday life, this created a good deal of excite¬ 
ment, and all hands were quickly on deck. 
The officers crowded the quarter-deck, the pri¬ 
vates swarmed about the gangways, while the 
non-commissioned officers, among whom were 
Jack’s chief tormentors, took up their position 
on the forecastle. 

Jack happened to be steering, and, seeing his 
opportunity, determined to take advantage of 
it. He bided his time until the soldiers were 
all leaning over the weather-side looking at the 
approaching vessel, and then he gave the wheel 
a turn. 

The ship obeyed her helm, and just met a 
huge curling blue wave that was coming up to¬ 
wards her. It struck broad on the bow with 
immense force, and sent a fountain of water 
high up in the air, which in descending fell 
right over the unhappy soldiers and nearly 
drowned tl\em. Jack was reprimanded for not 
attending to his duty, but he had accomplished 
his aim, and his enemies were disconcerted. 

(To be concluded.) 





SOME OF OUR VILLAGE PRANKS, 

AND WHAT CAME OF THEM. 

By the Author of 

“Hoio 1 Helped to Beat the Boundary,” (t The Biggest 
Coward in the School,” etc. 

fcEYOlYD a 
doubt, if 
there was a 
man really 
disliked by 
us boys, it 
was certainly 
old Farmer 
Blenkinsop. 
Ho was con¬ 
sidered fair 
game by 
‘ £ every man 
Jack of us,” 
as we used to say. Many were our lame 
attempts to make fun out of his name. 
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“Blinkers,” “Blank,” “Blanket,” “|Bring- 
the-Soap,” with a dozen more such-like 
attempts at wit we made, but our favourite 
nickname was “ Johnny Short.” This was 
the favourite with us, I fear, because it 
teased Vue old man most. For be it 
known he was wonderfully sensitive on 
the score of his stature, which indeed 
was hardly that of a giant. 

How if I were asked why we had such a 
dislike to Farmer Blenkinsop, I should be 
bound to confess that I hardly know. The 
only “ old score ” we had against him was 
the result of his persistent refusal—he was 
one of the churchwardens—to let us use 
the churchyard as a playground. We boys 
considered it a distinct invasion of our 
“ rights ” when we were turned out and 
threatened with “ the law.” Had not our 
elder brothers always played there ? Hay, 
had not we heard our fathers many a time 
relate the pranks they had played in that 
same churchyard ? And indeed there were 
ample evidences of the gambols of many 
generations of boys—the broken-down 
fence wall, the numerous cracked, chipped, 
and fallen tombstones, the well-nigh 
branchless old yew, the one-hinged gate, 
the names scored on the very vestry door. 
Why then should J ohnny Short set himself 
so determinedly against us P Was he better 
than his fathers ? 

So we reasoned. 

But one day matters came to a crisis. 
There was a funeral, and, as usual with us 
at such times, we boys—and with a large 
school now of boys of my own I write it 
with deep humiliation and sorrow—held 
high jinks in the churchyard, for we were a 
rough set in our village. 

We had with difficulty been kept in 
moderately good order during the service, 
and the moment the venerable old clergy¬ 
man turned his back the fun began—so we 
thought it. One of our number hid the 
old sexton’s tools, another throw the ropes 
into the grave, whilst others commenced 
kicking down the earth lying around. In 
vain (fid the poor old rheumatic grave¬ 
digger protest. At last one lad, growing 
bolder and more defiant—and more wicked 
—brought a brick he had picked up some¬ 
where, and, holding it over his head a mo¬ 
ment, flung it with all his force into the 
grave. 

My face bums writh shame to this 
very day when I think how we cheered., 
this disgraceful act. The brick struck the 
middle of the coffin—a common deal one- 
splitting the lid from end to end, and quite 
smashing the name-plate. 

For a moment even we were staggered, 
and before we could recover our senses a 
whip swished smartly amongst our legs, 
then again and again. We were speedily 
aware of our old enemy Blenkinsop stand¬ 
ing over us, and the look on his face— 
anger, sorrow, astonishment, disgust, were 
all plainly pictured there—I shall not easily 
forget. 

“ Stand still, every one of you !” he 
shouted, in tones which we dared not 
disobey. 

For a moment we stood eyeing his for¬ 
midable whip, and wondering what would 
follow. 

“Boys,” he said, at last, “you are a set 
of mean and cowardly rascals ! I can’t call 
you anything else. This beats all even 
you have ever done. But this is the last 
time ! ” 

Whereupon he gave us his opinion of our 
conduct in no measured terms, and finished 
by taking down our names. We were 
astonished to see how calm he was, though, 
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and we began to think things would blow 
over quite easily. But we little knew our 
man. 

When I reached home that night I 
received from my father the severest 
flogging I had ever experienced/ and I 
found afterwards that every boy had been 
similarly punished. It came out later on 
that old Blenkinsop had threatened to 
bring before the magistrates every boy 
whose parents would not undertake to give 
him a sound whipping at home. Besides* 
the farmer was right—it was our last game 
in the churchyard, for within a fortnight 
of that afternoon a new fence of very high 
iron palisading was placed round the 
burial-ground, with a gate to corre¬ 
spond. We were fairly “ done,” as we 
confessed. 

But, “like true Britons”—this is how 
we expressed it—we speedily began to con¬ 
coct schemes of “revenge; ” and. we were 
not long in finding an opportunity of 
bringing about our object. Prowling about 
the lanes one Saturday afternoon, we ob¬ 
served in one of Blenkinsop’s fields a very 
large heap or rough stack of straw, the 
result of several days’ steam thrashing. 
These steam-thrashing machines were then, 
quite a novelty. This straw was the entire 
produce of the farmer’s very large oat crop, 
and as it could be used as fodder, it was of 
course very valuable. But this we did not 
know. 

Well, not to make too long a story, 
some young scamp proposed that we 
should return at dusk and set fire to the 
straw. 

“It’s only straw, you know, and worth 
nothing—it’s not like burning the corn,” 
he explained, as he saw the blank look on 
our faces. 

“ Yes, of course it’s no harm,” said an¬ 
other boy; “it’ll only tease old Short. 
Won’t it be a blaze! ” 

So we allowed ourselves to be persuaded, 
although we did not half like the look of 
the plan. But we were all moral cowards* 
We could not stand being laughed at by 
our leaders. 

Accordingly, just at dusk we were all at 
the stack (which, by the way, stood quite 
away from any house); and, after a few 
preliminaries, match was struck, and 
the straw firedj .by Carr, the boy who had 
been the proposer of the scheme. 

As soon as the straw was fairly alight* 
we all scampered across the field to hide 
in an old bramble and furze covered ditch, 
from whence we could see the fire without 
being ourselves seen. It was a capital 
hiding-place. But we began to be some¬ 
what alarmed when we saw what rapid 
progress was pade by the fire. At the 
most we had expected to see but a “jolly 
good blaze.” But it was far more than 
that. The whole rick was one mass of 
flame, which leapt up into the air, and lit 
up the whole country-side. Ghastly in¬ 
deed looked our faces as we peered through 
the bushes. 

“ I say, lads, I don’t at all like this,” I 
was beginning to say, when we heard the 
sound of hoofs, and presently the figure of 
a man appeared in front of the burning 
mass, and we could see that it was the 
farmer himself who had arrived. Soon the 
whole village, apparently was on the spot* 
the pillagers having at first imagined it 
was the farmstead itself which was burn¬ 
ing, because the rick was in a direct line 
with the farm buildings as seen from the 
village green, some mile and a half off. 
Within half an hour there had collected 
on the spot several hundreds of people, the 
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farm-servants from one or two neighbour¬ 
ing parishes having likewise rushed breath¬ 
less to the spot. 

We were now thoroughly frightened, 
and looked at each other in blank de¬ 
spair. 

“ There will be a dreadful row 
about this,” said one. 

“Row!” echoed a second; “you 
may say that! ” 

“ We may expect the lock-up, 
at the very least,” chimed in a 
third. 

“ Ay, old Short will be sure to 
have ‘law on us,’ ” replied two or 
three together. 

“Well, I can’t stand it any 
longer,” shouted the lad Carr, who 
had all along been the ringleader, 

“I must go amongst the lot and 
see what they’re doing.” 

And without another word he 
scrambled out of the ditch, and ran 
across the field to the concourse 
about the fire. One by one the 
rest of us followed, afraid to re¬ 
main where we were, and yet 
dreading the reception we might 
meet with. But nobody noticed 
the advent of a boy or two. 

Just then we all became aware 
of a shouting, and a tremendous 
rattling of rapidly approaching 
wheels. We were puzzled to ac¬ 
count for it, and peered through 
the darkness to discern, if possible, 
what it all meant. 

“It’s the fire-engine from G-/’ex¬ 

claimed a man, after listening a moment 


set up a cheer, which was returned lustily 
by the men on the engine. 

But at this moment there was. a piercing 
scream, and the vehicle was observed to 
give a lurch. 

“ Somebody run over! ” a dozen shouted. 


1.—Firing the Rick. 

And so it was. On the muddy road, 
apparently lifeless, lay none other than 


“ He says he did it,” I replied, “ but he 
didn’t do it all; we were all here.” 

Gould we believe our eyes! The old 
fanner pressed his silk pocket-handkerchief 
to his eyes, and actually cried like a child. 
How we had misjudged this kindly old man 
all this time! 

“ Bring my gig here at onee, 
and carry the lad to my house,” he 
shouted after a moment or two. 

“ Your house ? ” asked several of 
the bystanders, in astonishment. 

u My house,” was all the reply 
he vouchsafed as he sprang into his 
gig, and touching gently with his 
whip his famous trotting mare, 
disappeared in the direction of 
G-. 

The boy was carried to the 
farmer’s parlour and laid upon 
the sofa, and we boys dispersed to 
our homes, in a fearful state of 
anxiety and remorse. In less than 
an hour the farmer returned from 
the town, with Dr. W., the most 
skilful surgeon in our district. 

“ A bad case,” he said ; “a very 
bad case, but with care he may pull 
through, as he seems to have a 
robust constitution.” 

The rest may be told in but few 
words. Thanks to the unwearied 
attention of good old Blenkinsop 
and his wife —they had no children 
of their own—Carr recovered. But 
it was plain he would never be a 
farm labourer like his father. 

Ho words can describe ihe kindness 
of the old farmer. Suffice it to say 



or two. G-was our market town, 

some three miles off, and the fire-brigade 
there, seeing that some great conflagration 
was going on out in the country, had lost 
not a moment in getting to the spot, being 
guided, of course, by the light. 

But they were too late, the fire had 
almost done its work. Nevertheless a 
hundred people rushed into the lane to 
meet the firemen. The horses came up at 
a fine canter, and covered with foam. We 


Carr, our leader. Reckless as he always 
was, he had attempted to jump on the 
shafts of the engine, and slipping had 
fallen under the wheels, which had passed 
over both legs just below the knee. 

Need I say we boys were horror-struck ! 
Poor Carr was soon lifted up. 

“I did it,” he groaned, and became in¬ 
sensible. 

“What’s that P ” asked Farmer Blenkin¬ 
sop, as he came up. 


that, after having nursed the boy who 
had done his best to injure him, the 
kindly old man paid all expenses, which 
indeed Carr’s father could not have 
paid himself. Later on Blenkinsop 
and the old clergyman put their heads 
together, and the result is that Carr 
is now a teacher, zealous and highly 
respected. 

Thus did Farmer Blenkinsop “ heap coals 
of fire on our heads.” 
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A BOY WANTED.” 


CHAPTER I. 


blustering morn¬ 
ing in March. 
The north wind 
rushed and roared 
boisterously 
along, playing all 
kinds of mad 
freaks on the way, 
causing those who 
had warm over¬ 
coats to pull 
them more close¬ 


ly round them, 
and poor shivering 
’humanity, who had none, to hurry round 
•corners, and creep into doorways—any¬ 
where, to escape the fury of the blast; 
whilst hard-hearted individuals, to whom 
weeping was a luxury almost unknown, 
found themselves on this particular morn¬ 
ing, under the combined influence of wind 
■•and dust, dropping—whether they would or not—“tears as 
fast as the Arabian trees their medicinal gums.” 

Amongst those who were abroad might have been seen a 
fair-haired, pretty-looking, delicately-featured boy of about 
thirteen, who was making his way along one of the numerous 
rstreets that intersect the Blackfriars Road, in the direction of 
that thoroughfare. 

He was plainly, almost poorly clad; but if his clothes were 
mone of the best, they were free from rags, and warm. Only 
a strip of black crape pinned round his cap told its silent story 
of some bereavement. 

There was something in his general appearance that stamped 
him as different from ordinary boys who had the run of the 
streets, and suggested the idea that he had been well looked after. 

There was also a thoughtful expression in his face which 


indicated that he was not merely out for 
a walk, but for a purpose. 

The cold seemed to take little or no 
effect upon him—he was not yet in the 
wind’s teeth—and he kept steadily on until 
at length he reached the main road. 

The instant he turned the corner, Boreas 
was down upon him with a howl aud a tre¬ 
mendous buffet, almost knocking him off his 
legs, whisking his cap from his head, and 
propelling it violently in the direction of 
another boy, who was jogging along with 
his hands in his pockets a few yards behind 
him, on whose face it stuck like a mask, 
shrouding him for the instant in total 
eclipse. 

The suddenly extinguished youth seemed 
to regard the accident as a direct personal 
insult to himself, and snatching the inno¬ 
cent cause of offence from his face, he 
glared at the fair-haired proprietor in a 
very angry and bulldog-like manner. 

The contrast presented by the two lads 


at this moment was particularly striking. 
The one placid and gentle, and evidently 
indisposed to quarrel; the other rude, churl¬ 
ish, and ready to take offence at nothing. 

“Why couldn’t yer keep yer cap on yer 
’ead, eh, stoopid?” demanded the latter, 
at length, with a scowl. 

“ Because the wind blew it off,” was the 
straightforward reply. 

“Ugh!” growled the young rough; 
“I’ve a great mind to chuck it into the 
middle o’ the road, I ’ave.” 

“ Oh, don’t, please ! ” returned the other, 
entreatingly; “ I couldn’t help it blowing 
in your face. Give it me.” 

The surly lad made a feint as if to carry 
his threat into execution. But he did not let 
the cap go ; and after a little tantalising 
delay, he exclaimed, as he held it forth, 
“’Ere! ketch ’old!” 

The fair-haired boy received it with a 
grateful “ Thank you,” and put it on at 
once. 


"It stuck like a mask, shrouding him for the instant in total eclipse. 
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“And now yer’ve got it again,” con¬ 
tinued Surly, “ stick it tight on yer nob, 
as I do. It’d puzzle th’ wind, I know, to 
blow mine—” 

Before he had time to finish the sentence 
his own cap was swept from his head, and 
trundled along the road at racehorse speed. 
“Stop it! Heigh!”, he shouted, as he 
started off in pursuit. 

The fair-haired boy good-naturedly j oined 
in the chase, and the two ran along together. 
But the cap, which was of the muffin shape, 
and well adapted for rolling, flew over the 
ground urged on by the wind, dodging 
philanthropic legs that tried to stop it, 
and continuing its wild career, until at 
length it blew into an open drain in the 
road where several men were at work, and 
into which its owner, in his reckless haste, 
making a false step, plunged headlong. 

Lucidly for him, he fell into the arms of 
a stalwart navvy, who, in spite of his rough 
exterior, had a good deal of the milk of 
human Idndness in his nature. 

The next moment he had put the re¬ 
covered cap on its owner’s head and hoisted 
him once more on to terra firma. 

A slight crowd who had witnessed the 
mishap had gathered round. The surly 
youth was for the moment the hero of the 
situation. 

But he was by no means an interesting 
hero, and after gazing at him as he stood 
there puffing and blowing, and finding 
that he had broken no bones, the loiterers 
passed on and left him in the road, with 
the fair-haired boy, who had followed, at 
his side. 

“ I hope you haven’t hurt yourself,” said 
the latter, kindly, to him. 

“ Oh, no ; I’m all right,” was the gruff 
reply. 

“ It isn’t so easy as you thought to keep 
your cap on in a wind like this, is it ? ” 

This remark elicited an ugly grimace 
from the other as he answered, “ Yes, it is. 
I’ll make it right this time.” 

And in order to do this he pulled down 
two flaps that were on each side of the cap 
over his large red ears, and tied them 
under his chin. Never, under the most 
favourable circumstances, a pleasant object 
to contemplate, this operation made him 
look particularly hideous. 

But of this fact he seemed to be happily 
unconscious, and, satisfied as to the security 
of his headgear, he gave his head a know¬ 
ing shake, pulled his red worsted comforter 
over his nose, thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and ran off at his usual jog-trot 
pace without another word. The fair¬ 
haired boy looked after him for a moment, 
and then walked back in the face of the 
wind. 

As he was going along his eyes were 
attracted by a card in a baker’s shop, on 
which was printed in distinct characters,— 
A BOY WANTED. 

Inquire Witliin. 

“I wonder whether I should do?” he 
asked himself, thoughtfully, after a mo¬ 
ment. “ It says ‘ inquire within,’ so I 
suppose that will be the best way to 
know.” J 

A pleasant-looking woman was stand¬ 
ing behind the counter, and he said to 
her, “ There s a card in the window, 
ma’am, and—” 

“Oh, yes,” she interrupted, kindly; “ a 
boy wanted, but it isn’t here.” 

“ Can you tell me where it is ? ” 

“ The second turning on this side of the 
way; number 20.” 

“ Do you think I should be likely to 


suit ? ” inquired the applicant, with a little 
hesitation. 

“I don’t see why you shouldn’t,” re¬ 
turned the mistress of the shop, with a 
flattering expression of approval in her 
face; “if anything, I should fancy the 
place might not be good enough for 
you.” 

“Oh, yes ; I think it will; I’m not par¬ 
ticular. I only want to be doing some¬ 
thing.” 

“Well, you can go and see, at any 
rate.” 

“ I will, ma’am. Second turning on this 
side the way, number 20, I think you 
said ? ” 

“ Yes. You must ask for Mr. Schneider.” 

“ Mr. Sch-neider,” repeated the boy, 
making a gulp at the word, which was 
rather a mouthful for him. 

“ You won’t forget the name, will you ? 
It’s German,” said the woman, who no¬ 
ticed his difficulty. 

“No, I think I can remember it. Sch— 
Sch—Schneider; that’s it.” 

Having got the name at last, he thanked 
the smiling proprietress, and left the shop. 

He walked on briskly, heedless of the 
wind that blew full in his face. His mind 
was too much absorbed in other matters to 
allow him to feel it. 

In a very short time he reached his des¬ 
tination. Number 20 was a house the 
rooms of which were let out as offices to 
different persons. The names of these 
parties were painted on the side of the 
door, and he paused a moment and read, 
half to himself, “Marks and Son—Ground- 
floor. Schneider and Co.—Pirst-floor.” 

It was just at this moment he felt him¬ 
self jostled rather roughly by some one; 
and, turning round, he found to his sur¬ 
prise that he was once more face to face 
with the surly youth whom he had so 
recently encountered in the street. 

The latter was evidently quite as much 
surprised as he was, and growled out, 

“ ’Ullo ! is it you again? What’re yer 
doing ’ere, eh ? ” 

“There’s a boy wanted, and I’ve come 
to see if I shall suit,” was the reply. 

“There’s no boy wanted’ere,” snapped 
the other, in an angry, jealous tone; 
“I’m Marks’s boy, an’ ’e don’t want 
two.” 

“It isn’t Marks I’ve come to see,” ex¬ 
plained the fair-haired boy, gently; “it’s 
a Mr. a-a-Spider—1 think was the name 
—I want.” ... 


This mistake acted like a charm upon 
the surly youth, and delivered him at once 
from the chronic state of irritability into 
which the north wind seemed to have 
thrown him. 


“Ho, ho!” he roared; “Mr. Spider! 
that’s good, that is. Ho, ho, ho ! ” 

In his exuberance he snapped his fin¬ 
ger, and performed a kind' of clumsy 
double-shuffle on the door-mat. 

“ I see I was mistaken,” said fair-hair, 
the colour mounting to his cheeks at these 
ironical demonstrations; “I see the name 
is Schneider. It’s upstairs, isn’t it ? ” 
“Yes,” returned the other, in a more 
placable tone than he had hitherto em¬ 
ployed; “ fust floor. ’E sells Dutch clocks, 
an’ dolls, an’ toys of all sorts. A rum 
kind of ole buffer ’e is too.” 

“I suppose I’d better go up, hadn’t 


“Er course yer’ad; an’ ’ere! be sure 
an’ call ’im Spider ; yer’ll get a bob more 
a week wages if yer do. He, he, h—” 

In the midst of his mirth a side door 
opened quietly, an arm was extended, and 


a hand gripped the sarcastic youth by tli& 
scruff of his neck, and hauled him in at the- 
aperture, after which the door closed again,, 
and he was seen no more. 

His disappearance was so sudden that be¬ 
seemed to his companion to h^ive been 
spirited away by magic. 

But a doleful howl from the interior of 
the office corrected this impression, and 
suggested the idea that his hasty exit was 
to be attributed to natural causes. 

It was just at this moment a voice from 
the first-floor called out, 

“If dere’s any boy vaiting to see 
he’d better come up.” 

At this invitation the fair-haired bo;, 
once ascended the stairs, and having gained, 
the landing, tapped at a door which was 
right before him and ajar. 

“ Come in,” cried the voice which had 
previously spoken. 

He entered, and found himself in a good- 
sized room, in which clocks, dolls, and all 
kinds of toys were to be seen in pro¬ 
fusion. 



Seated in a chair by the fire was a stout 
little man, with a round rosy face, of par¬ 
ticularly good-natured asjDect, and grey- 
hair and beard. On his head he wore a 
black velvet skull-cap, and he was smoking 
an old-fashioned Dutch pipe. 

He fixed his eyes, which were very dark 
and piercing, scrutinisingly upon his yomig 
visitor, and after a moment said to him, 
“You vant to see me, eh ? ” 

“Yes, sir. That is, if you’re Mr. a-a—” 
“ Now, now, take care ! mind you don’t 
call me Spider! ” interrupted the little 
man, with a serio-comic expression of 
earnestness in his looks and tone, “be¬ 
cause that is not my name.” 

“I know that now, sir,” returned the 
boy, blushing, and feeling quite sure from 
this remark that his conversation in the 
passage below had been overheard; “I beg 
your pardon, I forgot.” 

“ Ah, veil, never mind, it doesn’t matter 
ve all forget sometimes,” was the reply, 
accompanied by an assuring smile. “ I am 
Hans Schneider, and you vant a place. 
That’s right, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. You want a boy, don’t 
you?” 

“I do.” 

“ Do you think I should suit you, 
sir ? ” 

The proprietor looked at his questioner 
for the second lime very earnestly, and 
then answered, “ I think you vould. That 
is your, name ? ” 


“ Pip.” 

“ Pip! ” exclaimed Mr. Schneider, raising 
his eyebrows; “ orange, or apple? ” 

“Neither, sir. I’m not one of those sort- 
of pips.” 

“ Yell, vhat sort are you, den ? ” 

“Pip’s only a pet name that father 
called me by when he was alive, but my 
real name is George—George Allen.” 

“ Ah ! And your fader is dead, then ? ” 
“Yes, sir. He died three months 
since.” 

“ And have you any moder ? ” 

“ Oh* yes, sir; and now she’s left alone, 

I want to do something to earn my own 
living, so that I may be able to help 
her.” 


“Ah,! dat’s a goot boy,” said the toy 
merchant, approvingly; “it alvays looks 
veil vhen a boy vishes to help his modero 
And have you ever been out before ? ” 

“ Never, sir.” 

“ Den you can’t have any character from 
your last place, can you ? ” 

“ No, sir. But mother will—” 
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“ Give you a goot von, eli ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” * 

The little man laughed to himself at this 
easy way of getting over a difficulty, and 
then said, “ Never mind about character. 
I like the look of you, and if you are villing 
to come to me I vill take you on trust dat 
you are vhat you seem to be, a goot, honest 
boy.” 

Pip’s eyes sparkled gratefully as he mur¬ 
mured his thanks, and Hans continued, 
“Your York here vill not be too heavy. I 
shall vant you sometimes to go errands; 
sometimes to stay indoors vhile I go out; 
and sometimes to sleep in de house.” 

Pip looked a little blank at this. He 
did not mind how hard he worked during 
the day, but he had expected to be allowed 
to return home at night. 

The proprietor noticed the altered ex¬ 
pression of his countenance, and said, 

“You don’t mind sleeping here, do 
you P You vill have a comfortable bed to 
lie on.” 

“H—o, sir, if I must, and mother is 
willing,” Pip replied, after a moment’s 
reflection. 

“ It von’t be every night, you know, and 
you’ll always have your Saturday after¬ 
noons and your Sundays to spend at 
home.” 

This was something to look forward to, 
and went far to reconcile Pip to the other 
arrangements. 

“And now about vages. I shall give 
you to start vid three shillings a veek and 
your dinner, and supper when you stop all 
night; and if you go on veil and suit me, 
I dare say I shall be able to give you more 
by-and-by. Yill dat do ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, and thank you,” returned 
Pip, who felt quite in a flutter of excite¬ 
ment at his future prospects. 

“ And mind, I shall call you by your pet 
name.” 

“Hot George?” 

“Ho, Pip! I like Pip; it’s short, an’ 
dere’s no fear of getting von’s tongue in 
a knot over it. An’ now I think every¬ 
thing ’s settled, so go and tell your moder 
all about it, an’ come back to-morrow and 
let me hear vhat she says.” 

And with a kind smile and nod of his 
head, Hans Schneider dismissed his appli¬ 
cant. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 

PAET II. 

CHAPTER X.—MARKET DAY. 

S O sudden was Dick’s action that it had 
been impossible to parry his blow. 
Several of the natives rushed on him, and 
in all likelihood would have struck him 
down upon the. spot had not ; Hegbro 
arrived at that very moment. At a sign 
from him the natives drew back, and pro¬ 
ceeded to raise and cany away Harris’s 
corpse. 

Alvez and Coimbra were urgent in their 
demand that Dick should forthwith be 
punished by death, but Hegoro whispered 
to them that they would assuredly be the 
gainers by delay, and they accordingly con¬ 
tented themselves with ordering the youth 
to be placed under strict supervision. 


This was the first time that Dick had set 
eyes upon Hegoro since he had left the 
coast, nevertheless, so heartbroken was 
he at the intelligence he had just received, 
that he did not deign to address a word to 
the man whom he knew to be the real 
author of all bis misery. He cared not 
now what became of him. 

Loaded with chains, he was placed in 
the dungeon where Alvez was accustomed 
to confine slaves who had been condemned 
to death for mutiny or violence. That he 
had no communication with the outer 
world gave him no concern. He had 
avenged the death of those for whose 
safety he had felt himself responsible, and 
could now calmly await the fate which he 
could not doubt was in store for him. He 
did not dare to suppose that he had been 
temporarily spared otherwise than that he 
might suffer the cruellest tortures that 
native ingenuity could devise. That the 
Pilgrim’s cook now held in his power 
the boy captain he so thoroughly hated 
was warrant enough that the sternest pos¬ 
sible measure of vengeance would be 
exacted. 

Two days later the great market, the 
lakoni , commenced. Although many of 
the principal traders wore there from the 
interior, it was by no means exclusively a 
slave-mart; a considerable proportion of the 
natives from the neighbouring provinces 
assembled to dispose of the various products 
of the country. 

Quite early the great chitoka of Kazonnde 
was all alive with a bustling concourse of 
little under five thousand people, including 
the slaves of old Alvez, amongst whom 
were Tom and his three partners in adver¬ 
sity—an item by no means inconsiderable 
in the dealer’s stock. 

Accompanied by Coimbra, Alvez himself 
■was one of the first arrivals. He was 
going to sell his slaves in lots to be con¬ 
veyed in caravans into the interior. The 
dealers for the most part consisted of half- 
breeds from Ujiji, the principal market 011 
Lake Tanganyika, whilst some of a superior 
class were manifestly Arabs. 

The natives that were assembled were of 
both sexes, and of every variety of age, 
the women in particular displaying an 
aptitude in making bargains that is shared 
by their sisters elsewhere of a lighter hue; 
and it may be said that no market of the 
most civilised region could be characterised 
by greater excitement or animation, for 
amongst the savages of Africa the customer 
makes his offer in equally noisy terms as 
the vendor. 

The lakoni was always considered a land 
of fete-day; consequently the natives of 
both sexes, though their ‘clothing was 
scanty in extent, made a point of appear¬ 
ing in a most’ lavish display of ornaments. 
Their head-gear was most remarkable. 
The men had their hair arranged in every 
variety of eccentric device; some had it 
divided into four parts, rolled over cushions 
and fastened into a chignon, or mounted 
in front into a bunch of tails adorned with 
red feathers; others plastered it thickly 
with a mixture of red mud and oil similar 
to that used for' greasing machinery, and 
formed it into cones or. lumps, into which 
they inserted a medley of iron pins and 
ivoiy skewers; whilst the greatest dandies 
had a glass bead threaded upon every single 
hair, the whole being fastened together by 
a tattooing-knifo driven through the glit¬ 
tering mass. 

As a general rule, the women preferred 
dressing their hair in little tufts about the 
size of a cherrj 7 , arranging it into the 


shape of a cap, with corkscrew ringlets oir. 
each side of the face. Some wore it simply 
hanging down their backs, others in French 
fashion, with a fringe across the forehead; 
but every coiffure , without exception, was 
daubed and caked either with the mixture- 
of mud and grease, or with a bright red- 
extract of sandal-wood called inkola. 

But it was not only on their heads that 
they made this extraordinary display of 
ornaments; the lobes of their ears were 
loaded till they reached their shoulders- 
with a profusion of wooden pegs, open¬ 
work copper rings, grains of maize, or little 
gourds, which served the purpose of snuff¬ 
boxes ; their necks, arms, wrists, legs, and 
ankles were a perfect mass of brass and 
copper rings, or sometimes were covered 
with a lot of bright buttons. Bows of' 
red beads, called sames-sames, or talakas , 
seemed also very popular. As they had 
no pockets they attached their knives, 
pipes, and other articles to various parts of 
their body; so that altogether, in their- 
holiday attire, the rich men of the district 
formed a remarkable spectacle. 

"With their teeth they had all played the- 
strangest of vagaries; the upper and lower- 
incisors had generally been extracted, and. 
the others had been filed to points or 
carved into hooks, like the fangs of a rat¬ 
tle-snake. Their finger-nails were allowed 
to grow to such an immoderate length as. 
to render the hands well-nigh useless, and. 
their swarthy skins were tattooed with, 
figures of trees, birds, crescents, and discs, 
or, not unfrequently, with those zigzag- 
lines which Livingstone thinks he recog¬ 
nises as resembling those observed in ancient 
Egyptian drawings. 

The tattooing is effected by means of a 
blue substance inserted into incisions pre¬ 
viously made in the skin. Every child is 
tattooed in precisely the same pattern as- 
his father before him, and thus it may 
always be ascertained to -what family he 
belongs. Instead of carrying his armorial 
bearings upon his plate or upon the panels 
of his carriage, the African magnate wear3 
them emblazoned on his own bosom! 

The garments that were usually worn 
were simply aprons of antelope-skins, de¬ 
scending to the knees, but occasionally a 
short petticoat might be seen made of 
woven grass and dyed with bright colours. 
The ladies not unfrequently wore girdles of 
beads attached to green skirts, embroidered 
with silk and ornamented with bits of glass 
or cowries, or sometimes the skirts were 
made of the grass cloth called lambda , 
which, in blue, yellow, or black, is so much 
valued by the people of Zanzibar. 

Garments of these pretensions, however, 
always indicated that the wearers belonged 
to the upper classes; the lower orders, 
such as the smaller dealers, as well as the 
slaves, had hardly any clothes at all. 

The women commonly acted as porters, 
and arrived at the market with huge baskets 
on their backs, which they secured by 
means of straps passed across the forehead. 
Having deposited their loads upon the 
chitoka , they turned out their goods, and 
then seated themselves inside the empty 
baskets. 

As the result of the extreme fertility of 
the country, all the articles offered for sale 
were of a first-rate quality. There were 
large stores of rice, which had been grown 
at a profit a hundred times as great as the 
cost, and maize which, producing three 
crops in eight months, yielded a profit as 
large again as the rice. There were .also 
sesame, Urua pepper, stronger than Cay¬ 
enne, manioc, nutmegs, salt, and palm-oil. 
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In the market, too, were hundreds of goats, 
pigs, and sheep, evidently of a Tartar 
breed, with hair instead of wool; and 
there was a good supply of fish and 
poultry. Besides all these there was an 
attractive display of bright-coloured pot¬ 
tery, the designs of which were very sym¬ 
metrical. 

In shrill, squeaky voices children were 
crying several varieties of native drinks— 
banana wine, pombe, which, whatever it 
was, seemed to be in great demand ; mcdo- 
Joo, a kind of beer compounded of bananas 
and mead, a mixture of honey and water, 
fermented with malt. 

But the most prominent feature in the 


ported annually to Europe. Of this, 
the larger share comes to England, where 
the Sheffield cutlery consumes about 
382,5001b. From the West Coast of Africa 
alone the produce is nearly 140 tons. 

The average weight of a pair of tusks is 
281b., and the ordinary value of these in 
1874 would be about £60 ; but here in 
Kazonnde were some weighing no less than 
1651b., of that soft, translucent quality 
which retains its whiteness far better than 
the ivory from other sources. 

As already mentioned, slaves are not un- 
frequently used as current money amongst 
the African traders, but the natives them¬ 
selves usually pay for their goods with 



“Accompanied by Coimbra, Alvez himself was the first to arrive.*’ 


whole market was the traffic in stuffs and 
ivory. The pieces could be counted by 
thousands of the uubleached merikiani from 
Salem in Massachusetts, of the blue cotton 
(■kaniki ), thirty-four inches wide, and of 
the checked sohori , blue and black, with its 
scarlet border. More expensive than these 
were lots of silk ( Hulls , with red, green, 
or yellow grounds, which are sold in 
lengths of three yards, at prices varying 
from seven dollars to eighty, when they 
are interwoven with gold. 

The ivory had come from well-nigh eveiy 
part of Central Africa, and was "destined 
for Khartoom, Zanzibar, and Natal, many 
-of the merchants dealing in this commo¬ 
dity exclusively. 

How vast a number of elephants must 
be slaughtered to supply this ivory may be 
imagined when it is remembered that over 
‘200 tons—that is, 1,125,000 lbs.—are ex¬ 


Venetian glass beads, of which the chalk- 
white are called catchokolos , the black 
| bubulus, and the red silcunder etches. Strung 
j in ten rows, or khetes , these beads are 
j twisted twice round the neck, forming 
I what is called a foondo , which is always 
i reckoned of considerable value. 

The usual measure by which they are 
j sold is the frasilah, containing a weight of 
! about 70 lb. Livingstone, Cameron, and 
Sraoley always took care to be well pro¬ 
vided with this kind of currency. In 
default of beads, the pice, a Zanzibar coin 
worth something more than a farthing, and 
vioongooas , shells peculiar to the East Coast, 
are recognised as a medium of exchange 
in the market. Amongst the cannibal 
tribes a certain value is attached to human 
teeth, and at the loikoni some natives might 
be seen wearing strings of teeth, the owners 
of which they had probably, at some 


previous time, devoured. This species of 
currency, however, was falling rapidly into 
disuse. 

Towards the middle of the day the 
excitement of the market reached its high¬ 
est pitch, and the uproar became perfectly 
deafening. The voices of the eager sellers 
mingled with those of indignant and over¬ 
charged customers; fights were numerous, 
and as there was an utter absence of any 
kind of police, no effort was made to restore 
peace or order amongst the unruly crowd. 

It was just noon when Alvez gave orders 
that the slaves he wished to dispose of 
should be placed on view. Thereupon 
nearly two thousand unfortunates were 
brought forward, many of whom had been 
confined in the dealer’s barracks for several 
months. Most of the stock, however, had 
been so carefully attended to that they were 
in good condition, and it was only the last 
batch that looked as if they would be 
improved by another month’s rest; but as 
the demand upon the East Coast was now 
very large, Alvez hoped to get a good price 
for all, and determined to part with even 
the last arrivals for whatever sum he could 
obtain. 

Amongst these latter, whom the havildars 
drove like a herd of cattle into the middle 
of the chitokciy were Tom and his three 
friends. They were closely chained, and 
rage and shame were depicted in their 
countenances. 

Bat passed a quick and scrutinising gaze 
around him, and said to the others, 

“ I do not see Mr. Dick.” 

Tom answered, mournfully, 

“Mr. Dick will be killed, if he is not 
dead already. Our only hope is that we 
may now all be bought in one lot; it will 
be a consolation to us if we can be all 
together.” 

Tears rose to Bat’s eyes as he thought of 
how his poor old father was likely to be 
sold, and carried away to w’ear out his days 
as a common slave. 

The sale now commenced. The agents 
of Alvez proceeded to divide the slaves, 
men, women, and children, into lots, treat¬ 
ing them in no respect better than beasts 
in a cattle-market. Tom and the others 
were paraded about from customer to 
customer, an agent accompanying them 
to proclaim the price demanded. Strong, 
intelligent-looking Americans, quite differ¬ 
ent from tne miserable creatures brought 
from the banks of the Zambesi and Lualaba, 
they at once attracted the observation of 
the Arab and half-breed dealers. Just as 
though they were examining a horse, the 
buyers felt their limbs, turned them round 
and round, looked at their teeth, and finally 
tested their paces by throwing a stick to a 
distance and making them run to fetch it. 

All the slaves were subjected to similar 
humiliations ; and all alike, except the very 
young children, seemed deeply sensible of 
their degradation. The cruelty exhibited 
towards them was very vile. Coimbra, who 
was half drunk, treated them with the 
utmost brutality; not that they had any' 
reason to expect any gentler dealings at the 
hands of the new masters who might pur¬ 
chase them for ivory or any other commo¬ 
dity. Children were torn away from their 
parents, husbands from their wives, 
brothers? from sisters, and, without even 
the indulgence of a parting word, were 
separated never to meet again. 

The scenes that occur at such markets as 
this at Kazonnde are too heartrending to 
be described in detail. 

It is one of the peculiar requirements of 
the slave-trade that the two sexes should 
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have an entirely different destination. In 
fact, the dealers who purchase men never 
purchase women. The women, who are 
required to supply the Mussulman harems, 
are sent principally to Arab districts to be 
exchanged for ivory; whilst the men, who 
are to be put to hard labour, are dispatched 
to the coast, East and West, whence they 
are exported to the Spanish colonies, or to 
the markets of Muscat or Madagascar. 

To Tom and his friends the prospect of 
being transported to a slave colony was far 
better than that of being retained in some 
Central African province, where they could 
have no chance of regaining their liberty; 
and the moment, to them, was accordingly 
one of great suspense. 

Altogether, tilings turned out for them 
better than they dared anticipate. They 
had at least the satisfaction of finding that 
as yet they were not to be separated. 
Alvez, of course, had taken good care to 
conceal the origin of this exceptional lot, 
and their own ignorance of the language 
thoroughly prevented them from communi¬ 
cating it; but the anxiety to secure so 
valuable a property rendered the compe¬ 
tition for it very keen ; the bidding rose 
higher and higher, until at length the four 
men were knocked down to a rich Arab 
dealer, who purposed in the course of a 
few days to take them to Lake Tanganyika, 
and thence to one of the depots of Zanzi¬ 
bar. 

This journey, it is true, would be for 
1,500 miles across the most unhealthy parts 
of Central Africa, through districts harassed 
by internal wars ; and it seemed improbable 
that Tom could survive the hardships he 
must meet; like poor old Nan, he would 
succumb to fatigue; but the brave fellows 
did not suffer themselves to fear the future ; 
they were only too happy to be still to¬ 
gether ; and the chain that hound them 
one to another was felt to he easier and 
lighter to bear. 

Their new master knew that it was for 
his own interest that his purchase should 
be well taken care of; he looked to make a 
substantial profit at Zanzibar, and sent 
them off at once to his own private bar¬ 
racks ; consequently they saw no more of 
what transpired at Kazonnde. 

(To be continued.) 


BIRDS’ EGGS AND EGG 
COLLECTING. 

By the Bev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s., 

Chaplain and Lecturer to the “ Fellowship 
of Animals’ Friends.” 

(Continued from page 511.) 

K ino of the Warblers, the Nightingale is 
not only dull-coloured itself, but the egg 
is equally without beauty of colour (Fig. 15). 

It has been my good fortune to live for years 
ki the midst of Nightingales, and as many of 
them nested within a couple of hundred yards 
from my house, their habits could easily be 
watched. Every nest in the neighbourhood was 
situated near the ground, but not on it. Old 
ivy-covered tree-stumps and thick bramble 
bushes were the favourite localities. 

Why the Nightingale should persistently be 
called shy and retiring in its habits I cannot 
imagine. All that I have known have been 
among the boldest of birds, allowing themselves 
to be approached so closely that the sparkle of 
their eyes and the movement of the throat- 
feathers as they sang were distinctly visible. 
And, as they sang near their nests, it was never 
a difficult task to procure the eggs. 



Nightingale. 


“ Peggy ” Whitethroat, as we used to call 
the bird in Derbyshire, or Nettle-creeper, 
as it is sometimes termed, makes a pretty little 
nest of grass, wool, and hair, and is fond of 
building in the furze bushes, not very far from 
the top. 

The eggs are rather variable, being speckled 
with different tints of green and brown. They 
are very fragile, and care must be taken not 
only in removing them from the nest, but in 
blowing them. They are terribly apt to crack 
round the middle, and consequently the con¬ 
tents must be removed very gradually and with 
the least possible force. (Fig. 16.) 


the name being a popular one which has 
been given to them on account of their small 
size. 

As its name implies, the Daktford War¬ 
bler is a very local bird. On Dartford Common,, 
however, and tne vicinity it is plentiful enough. 
It lias an odd habit of popping up among tne- 
furze-bushes, showing itself for a moment, and 
then popping down again. The eggs are much, 
like those of the whitethroat, but have not sc* 
much green about them. The ordinary colouring; 
of the egg is shown at Fig. 20. 

Tiniest of the British birds, being muck 
smaller than many a humming-bird, the Gold- 
crest lays the smallest of eggs (Fig. 21) in a. 
most beautifully formed nest. This nest is by 



no means easy to find. All that I have disco¬ 
vered have been made under the shelter of over¬ 
hanging leaves, fir-cones, etc. The beautiful, 
little eggs are so very fragile that the very 
greatest care is needed, as will be seen in the- 
instructions for egg-blowing appended to these- 



Unlike the preceding bird, the Wood 
Warbler, or Wood-Wren, prefers to make its 
nest on the ground, and not in a bush. 

One of these nests was found close to my 
house in Kent. There was nothing remarkable 
about the nest, which was situated on a slight 
bank, but it was approached by a tunnel about 
eight inches in length, made of grass-stems 
carefully woven together. Six eggs were in the 
nest, but the birds deserted them. The nest 
was found quite by accident, the bird having 
allowed itself almost to be trodden on, and then 
flown away in a fright. 

The egg (Fig. 17) is much prettier than that 
of the whitethroat, being white 
profusely sprinkled with tiny 
red speckles. 


articles. 

All the Titmice lay an abundance of eggs, 
and the Great Titmouse, so remarkable for 
its reiterated grating cry, is no exception to the? 
mle. The nest is made in some hollow, and. 
the eggs (Fig. 22) are seven or eight in number. 

Those of the Blue Titmouse (Fig. 23) are- 
much smaller, but coloured much in the same- 
fashion. 

Smallest of all are those of the Long-tailed* 
Titmouse, or Bottle Titmouse, which lays, 
nine or ten eggs in her wonderful domed nest. 
They arc so deeply buried in the soft feathers 


The nest of the pretty little 
Chiff-Chaff is always situated 
very low, and often placed on 
the ground like that of the 
wood-wren. The egg is shown 
at Fig. 19. 


The egg of the Willow- 
wren (Fig. 18) is not unlike 
that of the preceding bird, but 
may be distinguished from it 
by the purer red of the speckles, 
which lack the purple tinge so 
characteristic of the chiff-chaff 
egg. I need hardly observe that 
these birds are not true wrens, 


which line, or rather fill the nest, 
that to extract them without 
damaging the nest is a very 
difficult task. 


Pied Wagtail. 


Every one knows the pretty 
Wagtails, as they trip along the- 
edge of shallow waters, and boh 
their long tails up and down when? 
they come to a stop. Three species, 
the Pied, the Grey, and the Yellow’ 
Wagtails, are common among us, 
the different species predominat¬ 
ing according to the locality. 
The fourth species, the Grey¬ 
headed Wagtail, is so exceedingly 
scarce that a search for its eggs would 
be hopeless. (Figs. 24 and 25.) 


Willow-wren. 


(To be continued.) 
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BOYS WE HAVE KNOWN. 

THE DANDY. 

ine feathers make 
fine birds.” This 
is a proverb which 
a great many peo¬ 
ple in our country 
—especially young 
people—most de¬ 
voutly believe in, 
and they show 
their belief in a 
very emphatic 
way. They rig 
themselves out in 
the height of the 
fashion, no matter 
how ridiculous it 
is, or how un¬ 
comfortable ; they 
take airs upon 
themselves which 
do not properly 
belong to them ; they try to pass for something 
.finer than they are, and if they do not end by 
being laughed at it is no fault of theirs. 

You never saw such a dandy as we had at our 
school. He rejoiced in the name of Frederick 
Fop, and seemed possessed of the notion that 
his dainty person was worthy of the utmost 
amount of decoration that any one person could 
bestow upon it. Ho one objects to a fellow 
having a good coat and trousers, and a respect¬ 
able hat; but when it comes to canary-coloured 
pantaloons, and cuffs up to the finger ends, and 
•collars as high as the ears, and a hat as shiny as 
; a looking-glass, the fellow gets to be rather' a 
nuisance. Indeed we had just as much objec¬ 
tion to walking out 
with Fred Fop as 
we had with Sam 
Sloven; one was 
'•quite as unplea- 
: santly conspicuous 
;as the other. 

It was often a 
: marvel to some of 
us how it came to 
be allowed for a 
boy to dress as Fred 
«did. You should 
have seen him com¬ 
ing down the stairs 
•on Sunda} 7 -, as we 
were about to start 
for church, putting 
-on a lavender glove, 

•and taking a couple 
of minutes to adjust 
his hat to the proper 
angle on his head. 

How he minced along the pavement, dreading 
to speck his exquisite boots, and how artlessly 
he would carry oue glove in his hand in order to 
•show off his elegant ring. His umbrella was 
the size of an ordinary young lady’s parasol, 
and as for his collars—of course it was impossible 
to turn his head one way or the other with those 
things sticking up on either side. Ho always 
insisted on having the inside of the pavement in 
• order to avoid the “splashing of the cabs; and 
invariably entered church last, having occupied 
a certain time in the porch (so it was said) to 
make sure his necktie was properly tied, and 
that the corner of his handkerchief was hanging 
-sufficiently far out of his breast pocket, and that 
the expression of his countenance was sufficiently 
interesting. Having satisfied himself on these 
points, he advanced up the aisle in procession 
with himself, and scented the whole building in 
his triumphal progress. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that Master 
Fop became the victim of all sorts of practical 
jokes. If by any chance one of the fellows 
should happen to be pitching water out of the 
window, it was an extraordinary coincidence 
that Fred in his grand hat was nearly always 
walking underneath. Another time, when some 
of the older boys were allowed to attend a grand 
•concert in the village, Fred of course was in his 
glory, and took every means to create a sen¬ 


sation by his elaborate toilet. And so he did ! 
For as lie sauntered beautifully up the hall to 
his seat in front, he was wholly unconscious 
that a startling label was hanging gracefully on 



the back buttons of his coat with this legend 
inscribed thereon :— 

‘‘Look here ! Our noted 50s. suit! A bar¬ 
gain ! ” 

It was not till he went t® sit down that he 
discovered the heartless joke, and then—but we 
may as. well draw a veil over his confusion. 
Suffice it to say he did not enjoy the concert 
a bit. 

But he was by no means cured of his vanity. 
Ho, not even by a subsequent and still more 
’.embarrassing adventure. 

Several of the boys, among whom were Fred 
and Sam Sloven, were one day down at the river 
bathing, when a sudden thought seized certain 
Qf Fred’s tormentors to play him a very unkind 
trick. So while he was swimming by him¬ 
self some distance off, they scuttled ashore 
and made off, taking with them Sam Sloven 
dressed up in Fred’s clothes, and of course, 
leaving that disreputable young gentleman’s 
\garments behind for the dandy. They made 
•home as fast as they could, and Sam, as quickly 
as possible, divested himself of his unwonted 
finery, and put on another of his own suits. 
Then the conspirators assembled in the play¬ 
ground with as many of us as had heard what 
was going on, and awaited the return of poor 
Fred. He was a long time coming, and before 



he arrived tlie head master and two ladies had 
appeared on the scene. 


But the end came to our suspense at last, and 
we saw our hero march home in state. Such a 
spectacle you never saw ! Being rather tall, 
Sam's greasy and ink-stained breeches came 
down only half-way below his knees, and fitted 
as tight as gloves. The elegant wrists, usually 
shrouded beneath their snowy cuffs, now stuck 
out like skewers from two very short, very tight, 
and very shabby sleeves. Fred had not attempted 
to don the shirt or collar which had been left 
for him, and it was pretty evident by the way 
he shivered that if auy one had unbuttoned the 
coat and grimy waistcoat he would not have 
discovered much more in the shape of vestments. 
But he had Sam’s great muddy boots on, and 
his disgracefully caved-in hat. In this guise he 
had had to perambulate the village, and now, 
worst of all, he found himself face to face not 
only with a whole body of his schoolfellows, but 
with the Doctor and two ladies ! 

If the whole scene had not been so ludicrous, 
one would have felt sympathetic for the poor 
fellow ; as it was, every one burst out laughing 
the moment he appeared. Even the Doctor had to 
turn suddenly and walk towards tlie house. 

But we heard of the affair again presently ; 
for the Doctor always visited severely any act of 
unkindness done even in joke, and the offenders 
in this case were duly punished. To his credit 
be it said, Fred did not exult over his vindica¬ 
tion ; the only revenge he took was when he had 
arrayed himself once more in his usual faultless 
get-up. He came down to the schoolroom 
where we were all assembled, and walking up to 
Sam Sloven drawled out, in a voice which every¬ 
body could hear, “Oh, you’ll find your things 
in the bath-room—all but your shirt. I really 
couldn’t touch that , so it’s lying on the river- 
bank still, where you left it ! ” 

There is one peculiarity about dandies. They 
are hardly ever persons of great minds. When 
the exquisite, on being asked how on earth he 
came by the wonderful necktie lie had got on, 
replied, “Well, you see, I gave my whole mind 
to it! ” he probably spoke the truth. But then 
you know a mind that exhausts all its energy in 
the production of a “ choker,” however remark¬ 
able, cannot be a great one. 

I should be sorry to hurt any one’s feelings, 
but it is nevertheless a fact that an unhealthy 
craving after finery is very often a symptom of 
something not very far short of idiocy. I do 
not mean to say Fred Fop w 7 as an idiot. He 
had a certain amount of sense ; but he would 
have had a vast deal more if he had not given 
so much of his mind to the decoration of his 
person. And with it all he never succeeded, 
at school at any rate, in passing himself off for 
any one more important than lie was. It is as 
much a sign of being no gentleman to over-dress 
as to dress like a sloven, but, as in every other 
case, the secret is to find the golden mean. I 
have often seen w’orking men dressed in a more 
gentlemanly -way than certain gorgeous snobs of 
my acquaintance ; not that their clothes were 
grander or cost more, but because they were 
neat. That really is the secret. It always 
seems to me a sign of a man being well dressed 
when one never notices how he is dressed at all. 
If he were badly dressed, or if he -were over¬ 
dressed, one would notice it; and it is a sure 
sign of his having hit the happy mean when 
his dress leaves no impression on your mind at 
all. 

But I am not going to set up as a tailor, and 
so I will bring this paper to a close with this 
one piece of advice. When there is nothing 
else left to think about, then by all means let 
us give our whole minds to the cut of our coats. 




























































KNOTS AND CORDAGE, 


PART IV. 

BOWLINE KNOT. 

T his is a particularly useful knot, and is very 
easy to make. Take the end of your rope 
•(b) in your right hand, and the standing part (a) 
in the left. Lay the end (b) over the standing 
part, then, with your left hand, turn the bight 
of the standing part over the end part, so as to 
form a loop (c) round the end ; then lead the end 
round the standing part, and push it down 
through the loop, and it will appear as we show 
it in the >cut. 



A bowline on the bight is-made with a double 
rope, when you are unable to obtain the end, or 
when you require to use the knot in order to 
hoist a man up aloft when painting or scraping, 
in which case the loops are made of different 
lengths, so that the man may sit in one and rest 
his feet on the other. 

To make it: Let A A be the standing part, 
ifchen proceed as before with the single bowline 



Fig- 2.—Bowline upon Bight. 

to form a loop at c. When this is done, how¬ 
ever, you must turn the end round in the direc¬ 
tion of the dotted lines, and pass it down and 
^around the lower part (d), until you get it up to 
:b. Then jamb taut and the knot is made. 



Fig. 3.—Running Bowline. 


A Running Bowline. —Take the end of the 
rope around the standing part (a), then through 
the bight that is thus formed, and make a single 
bowline (b) as before. 
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The Carrick Bend is used for. uniting two 
hawsers, and is made as follows :—Bonn a loop 
by laying the end of a rope across the standing 
part; take the end of another rope, and pass it 
down through the loop, up and over the top 
rope, under the next, and then down through 
the loop again. 

N.B.—One end must be over the bight, and 
one underneath, as you see in the figure, or it 
will not be properly made. 



Fig. 4.—Carrick Bend. 

The Sheet ’ or Bucket Hitch is a useful 
method of fastening two small ropes together. 
If the hitch is properly made they cannot slip. 
Pass the end of a rope (a) up through the bight 
of another rope (c), or through the becket of a 
block, then round both parts of the bight (b) or 
becket, and lead the end under its own part, as 
shown in the cut. 


|B 



1 A 

Fig. 5.—Becket Hitch* 

A Fisherman’s Bend. —With the end of a 
rope take two turns round a spar, or through 
the ring of a small anchor, then one half-liitcli 
round the standing part and under the turns, 
and finish with a half-hitch above all. The end 
is sometimes stopped or fastened by a small 
lashing to the standing part. 

In our next number we shall commence 
splicing, and in order to profit by our instruc¬ 
tion it will be necessary to obtain a ‘‘marlin- 
spike.” This is a sharp tool, made of wood or 
iron (the latter is preferable), and used to open 
out the strands of a rope in order to pass other 
strands through them. 

They may be made to any length, from six to 
eighteen inches, according to the size of rope 
to be worked. A carpenter would make a 
wooden one, or a blacksmith an iron one, for a 
few pence. 



Fig. 6— Marlinspikes. 


(To be continued.) 




QUEEN ANNE’S FARTHINGS. 

o many of our 
readers have writ¬ 
ten to us as to the 
value of Queen Anne’s 
farthings that we 
have been induced to 
abridge, by special 
permission, the fol¬ 
lowing interesting 
and thoroughly prac¬ 
tical article on the 
entire subject of these 
coins from a work 
(1877) on “Silver Coins,” etc., compiled and 
published by Mr. J. Henry, of 48; Devonshire 
Street, Queen Square, W.C. 

Amongst the many infatuations which have 
possessed the people of this country, the popular 
error connected with the farthings of Queen 
Anne is one of the most curious and remark¬ 
able. 

The common belief was, and is even yet with 
many persons, that only three were ever struck, 
and that these are of immense value. 

Even of those who should be better informed, 
many still labour under the idea of their great 
value, and at this present time ‘at a money¬ 
changer’s in the Strand may be seen a specimen 
of the common type of Anne farthing, labelled, 
“The great rarity, the farthing of Queen 
Anne.” 

The origin of this idle story is unknown. One 
account is that a lady many years since, having 
lost an Anne farthing, which probably had, 
from some circumstance or other, great value 
for her, offered a large reward for its restoration. 
Another, a possessor of one of these farthings, 
offered it for sale in a newspaper for £500. A 
yet further tale is, that an auctioneer to adver¬ 
tise himself once offered one of these coins for 
sale, and nominally knocked it down to a 
bidder for £500, which of course, getting very 
much talked about, served his purpose. 

Although nothing is clearly known from 
whence this error sprung, the fact remains that 
for a long period it has been in existence. In 
“ Esperella’s Letters from England,” 1808, it is 
stated that “A man was brought before the 
magistrates charged by a soldier with having 
assaulted him on the highway, and robbed him 
of eight pounds, some silver, and a Queen 
Anne’s farthing. The man protested liis inno¬ 
cence, and brought sufficient proof of it. Upon 
further investigation it was discovered that 
some pettifogging lawyer, as ignorant as he was 
villainous, had suborned the soldier to bring 
this accusation against an innocent man, in the 
hopes of hanging him and getting possession of 
the farthing.” 

At Dublin, 1814, an extraordinary trial took 
place in connection with one of these coins, an 
account of which appeared in the “British 
Press ” newspaper, of the 14th February in that 
year, by which it appears that a man named 
George Hone received twelve months’ imprison¬ 
ment for stealing a Queen Anne’s farthing. And 
so impressed were the parties of its great value 
that it was estimated that £700 was half the 
price that would be realised by its sale ! The 
counsel for the Crown further informed the 
jury that only three specimens -were known, that 
the die broke upon striking the third farthing ; 
and that one farthing was in the King’s 
Museum, the second in the British Museum; 
the third, being missing, was presumed to be the 
one in question. 

Parties have travelled to London from all 
parts of the country with Anne farthings, 
hoping to make a fortune by selling them, and 
even these have been in many instances only 
jettons of the period and not farthings at all. 
Quite recently a manager of a bank forwarded 
me one of these common jettons thinking it a 
genuine farthing, and doubtless of great value. 
Being frequently written to upon this subject, 
this short account has been compiled, which, 
with the illustrations, engraved from casts 
taken from the coins in the British Museum, 
will, it is hoped, effectually answer the 
querists. 
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There are six varieties of Anne farthings, or 
more correctly, eight, as will be seen below. 
Seven of these are certainly patterns, and it is 
doubtful whether No. 1 was ever a current coin, 
the worn condition of many specimens arising 
probably from their being carried as lucky or 
■pocket pieces , it being a common custom to carry 
such in those days, and it is now not quite 
extinct. 

1. obv. anna dei gratia, bust of the Queen 
to the left; her shoulders draped, and having 
her hair encircled with a string of pearls, rev. 
Britannia, Britannia seated to the left, her 
left hand supporting a spear, in her right an 
olive branch, a shield at her side ; in the 
exergue, 1714. See obv. woodcut , No. 3, rev. of 
No. 8. Value from 15s. 

2. The same type, but struck with a broad 
rim. From 21s. 



No. 3. 


3. obv. similar, rev . Britannia. The figure 
of Britannia under a portico, seated on a globe, 
with shield, etc., her right leg bare, the olive, 
as usual, in the right hand, her left supports a 
spear; in the exergue, the date “1713.” Sec 
woodcut, No. 3. From £2 2s. 



No. 4. 


4. obv. similar, rev. Britannia, 1713. Bri¬ 
tannia reclining upon a shield to the left, her 
left hand supporting a spear, her right holding 
an olive branch. See woodcut , No. 4. From 
£1 10s. 

5. There is a variety of this farthing in the 
British Museum, having no inner circle, and the 
letters and figure of Britannia being smaller. 




No. 6. 


6. obv. anna dei gratia, bust of the Queen, 
poorly executed, to the left,' enclosed in an 
oval, two scrolls beneath, rev. bello et pace, 
Britannia as Minerva, standing, her left hand 
supporting a spear, in her right an olive branch, 
within an oval ; the date 1713 in the exergue. 
The letters upon this pattern piece are incuse. 
It is of extreme rarity; a fine specimen would 
probably be worth some £10. The work is very 
j inferior. See woodcut , No. 6. 



No. 7. 


7. obv. anna aygvsta, bust of the Queen to 
the left. rev. tax missa per orbem. Peace 
in a biga, to the right ; in the exergue, 1713. 
Sec woodcut , No. 7. From £3. 
obv. anna regina, similar bust to last. rev. 


similar to No. 1, dated 1714. Sec woodcut , 
No. 8. From £1 10s. 



No. 8. 


Of the above coins, No 1 is considered by 
collectors as the Anne farthing, although, as* 
before mentioned, opinions differ as to its ever 
having been a current coin. 

Patterns of these farthings exist in both gold, 
and silver. 

It may be as well to notice the brass counters 
and tokens of this period, which are frequently 
imagined by tlieir fortunate possessors to be 
Anne farthings, and therefore of great value, to 
the no small annoyance of coin collectors and 
dealers, who are constantly pestered by the 
owners of these precious articles as to their 
worth, etc. 

The most common is a token of brass, some¬ 
times of a whitish metal, obv. anna dei gratia 
with a wretched, scraggy bust of the Queen. 
rev. four shields of arms, arranged crosswise, 
with occasionally roses between the shields 
dated 1711. 

There is a thin token, obv. the Queen’s head. 
rev. Britannia seated, of the Nuremberg series, 
about as thick as a worn sixpence, which also 
deceives many. 

The collector should further be cautioned 
against purchasing copies of Anne farthings- 
produced by the electrotpye process, which are- 
so skilfully executed as to deceive any but the 
very wary. It is to be regretted that there- 
should be persons so unprincipled as to offer 
them as genuine coins, but one or two instances- 
of such occurrences have lately come to my 
knowledge. 


Carrcsponbence. 


C. H. R.—The verdigris may be removed from your 
coins by a solution of ammonia, but it is very doubt¬ 
ful whether even then the legend would be legible. 

Canadian “would like to know, first, how you tell if a 
pupa is alive or dead." Time will show. Generally, 
but not always, a pupa will move slightly if touched. 
But touching it is injurious. 

BRASSY.— 1. You do not sny what kind of cloth it is 
you have stained. Stains may be removed from 
light-coloured clothes, not drabs, buffs, or whites, 
with fullers’ earth, but this is apt to take the colour 
out of dark clothes. It should be dissolved in a little 
boiling water, put on the spot when hot, held to the 
fire to dry, and then brushed out. Pitch may be 
removed by rubbing the place over with grease or 
oil, and then taking out the oil with spirits of tur¬ 
pentine. Turpentine alone, indeed, will remove 
many stains. 2. See answer to “ Peter." 

E. S. C. (Kensington.)—The cost of an outfit for a naval 
cadet about to join H.M. training-ship Britannia is 
from £40 to £55. 

J. E. B.—It is necessary that your son should come up 
to the following standard, viz. : Age, from 15 to 151- 
years ; height, 5ft.; chest measurement, 30in., and 
he must be able to read and write. Boys who apply, 
with their parents’ written consent, are examined by 
the medical officer at the recruiting depot in Hem- 
mings Row, St. Martin’s Lane, every Tuesday and 
Friday, and, if successful, are sent forthwith to a 
training-ship. 

L. A. E. D.—1. To make strawberry ice cream, take one 
pint of strawberries, one pint of cream, nearly half 
a pound of powdered white sugar, the juice of a 
lemon ; mash the fruit through a sieve, and take out 
the se ds: mix with the other articles, and freeze. 
A little new milk added makes the whole freeze 
more quickly. To make strawberry water-ice, mix 
the strawberries, the juice of a lemon, a pound of 
sugar, and half a pint of water; then freeze it. 
2. Refrigerators vary greatly in price. 

Peter.—'To wash white kid gloves, take a little new 
milk and a piece of brown soap. Spread the gloves 
smoothly on a clean cloth or towel folded three or 
four times. Dip a piece of flannel in the milk, rub 
off a good quantity of soap on to the wetted flannel, 
and rub the glove downwards towards the fingers, 
holding firmly with the left hand. The glove at 
first will look a dingy yellow ; but lay it out to dry, 
and, if your work is properly done, it will soon look 
almost as well as new. 


Ignoramus.— Up to the present time the Houses of 
Parliament at Westminster have cost about 
£3,000,000. They cover about nine acre’s of land. 
The works were commenced in 1837 by an embank¬ 
ment 886 feet in length ; the building itself was 
begun in 1840. The whole edifice stands on a bed of 
concrete twelve feet thick ; to the east it has a front 
of 1,000 feet. It contains 1,100 apartments, 100 
staircases, and about two miles of passages or corri¬ 
dors. The Victoria Tower, through which the Queen 
passes to open Parliament, is 336 feet in height, and 
there are other towers of less magnitude. The 
architect was Sir Charles Barry (born 1795, died 
1860). 

W. Hewett. — Write to Messrs. Routledge direct. 
Lockwood and Co. (Stationers’ Hall Court), and 
Ward (Belfast), publish wefrks on illumination. 

Baron von H.—The National Library of Paris has about 
900,000 books, besides MSS. ; the Vatican Library 
at Rome about 160,000 books and 40,000 MSS. ; the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, nearly 400,000 volumes. 
The British Museum Library contains about 1.300,000 
volumes, exclusive of tracts, MSS., etc., and tlieir 
number is daily increasing. The Library originated 
with a Parliamentary grant of £20,000 to the daugh¬ 
ters of Sir Hans Sloane in 1753, in payment for his 
library, to which were added the libraries of 
George II., George III., and George IV., besides those 
of many private persons. The library is entitled by 
law to a copy of every book published iu England. 

Dick Sands.—I nquire of a local dealer in rabbits. 

Ernest.— 1. Cyprus comes from the Greek Cuprcs. 
2. The Crimean war began with a declaration of war 
against Russia by England and France on March 28, 
1854. The first landing in the Crimea was near 
Eupatoria on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of September. 
The battle of the Alma was fought on the 20th. 
Peace was proclaimed in April, 1856, and tlie Allies 
quitted the Crimea in tlm following July. 

A Constant Reader.— If the insects infesting your 
wood are the “death-watch” (a species of small 
beetle of the timber-b ring genus Anobium), “a 
kettle of scalding hot water injected infallibly cures 
the timber affected,” as Swift writes. 

AQUAwrite3: “Could you kindly inform me the best 
way to construct a lobster-pot?” We reply : “It 
will be far cheaper to buy your lobster-pot ready 
made. You will have to pay more for the materials 
than for the finished article.” 

S. J. wants to know how to kill moths. He adds, “ I 
have tried the cyanide bottle, which I have found 
nearly useless." Cyanide rapidly loses its power 
unless the bottle be kept tightly corked, and opened 
as seldom and for as short a timfe as possible. 


A. S. and W. T.—It looks as if there were something 
wrong in the locality, perhaps in the hutch. Try- 
change of situation. 

L. S. B. —Guinea-pigs breed at the age of a few months,, 
and increase almost too fast to be agreeable. Treat, 
them like rabbits. 

Peter Trawl, who wishes to know “ Why chickens, 
about ten months old should pick one another’s 
feathers out and eat them,” is informed that all 
young birds are apt to do it, canaries especially. 
Have your poultry a good run, and plenty of gravel? 

Pitch Tank.—T here seems no reason why the fish 
should not go into the tank. 

F. C. W. H. (The Rectory.)—You are quite right. It 
was an error of the artist. 

G. J. S—We could hardly make clear to you by a few 
lines here how efficiently to use your soldering-iron. 
You should get some workman to show you, or to 
give you permission to watch him at his work. 

W. C.—You will find illustrated articles on frogs and 
toads in out back numbers, Nos. 4 and 5. They were 
written for us by the Rev. J. G. Wood, and probabLy 
afford all the information on the subject you are 
likely to require. 

II. E. C.—You could probably hardly do better, all 
things considered, tliau use Henry’s First Latin 
Book. 

F. W. (St. David’s.)- The packet of plates for our first 
volume, may still be obtained by order through the 
booksellers, it costs 9d. 

Note to Readers. —It must be clearly understood that 
we do not undertake to answer all questions ad¬ 
dressed to us. Hundreds of boys, for instance, write 
to ask what we think of tlieir writing, or whether 
tlieir spelling is cori ect. They can hardly expect us 
to occupy valuable space in answering what any one 
in their own house or neighbourhood could easily 
tell them Others, too. wish us to find them situa¬ 
tions or lodgings, to tell them how to increase their 
income, or lay out their pocket-money, or to under¬ 
take to purchase articles for them. Of course, we 
can do nothing of the kind. Many correspondents 
are not replied to in this page for the simp.e reason 
that what they ask us to do will have already been 
published in our columns before the answer could 
have appeared ; and this, we suppose, is after all the 
very best kind of answer. Other correspondents 
write merely stating their views or throwing out 
suggestions. These are all considered, but need not 
occupy space in being alluded to here. As a rule, 
we select for answer only such questions as appear 
of general interest, and in no case can even these be 
answered under from five to six weeks from, receipt of 
letter. No replies are sent through the post. 





























BEN NORTON: 


A FRONTIER STORY. 


By S. S. Robbins, U.S.A. 


CHAPTER II. 

M rs. Norton', impatient and anxious 
over Ben’s delay, liad gone some dis¬ 
tance from the hostelry, on the half-broken 
trail over which she expected his return, 
before she heard the neighing of the horses 
and the trampling of their feet. She 
heard, too, Ben’s loud chirrup, so hearty 
and merry, that, very much relieved, she 
returned to the house, and began hastily to 
make her preparations for the night. She 
did not wish to alarm the boy by showing 
any unusual anxiety; and yet, never be¬ 
fore, since she lived on the prairie, had she 
been so alarmed and fearful. Hitherto the 
Indians were for the most part friendly. 


“An arrow whizzed by and buried itself in the woodwork. 
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Surrounded by them on every side, it had 
been a wise policy, both on her husband’s 
part and her own, to conciliate them by 
acts of kindness and forbearance. Hardly 
a day passed but, in small companies or 
singly, members of the different tribes 
found their way into the hostelry, and if 
they could pay for food it was given them 
with as much neatness and dispatch as it 
would have been served to a white cus¬ 
tomer ; but if they could not, the generous 
landlady received them with open-hearted 
liberality, never sending them away empty- 
handed. But now, during her husband’s 
absence—an absence of a week—she had 
noticed a change. They did not enter the 
house, or request from her any favour, but 
they cameboldly up to the corral and turned 
their horses in, without asking leave, to 
bait upon whatever provender they could 
find there. She saw them, too, examining 
the premises in a cunning and treacherous 
way; nor to all her questions could she 
elicit any answer besides the low guttural 
grunt. 

She was not a timid woman, neither was 
she foolhardy. That these were hostile 
movements she did not for a moment 
doubt, nor did she disguise to herself the 
danger to which Bennie w T as exposed in 
his nightly excursions for driving in the 
horses. Yet to-night, as he rode rapidly 
up, she gave him her usual quiet greeting, 
and her last order for securing the horses, 
with only a little additional care; nor did 
Ben tell her what he had seen until all 
was attended to, and he came in to eat the 
supper she had ready for him; then he said, 
with a very close imitation of his father’s 
nonchalance that made his mother smile, 

“Mother, there’s red men round, thick 
as spatter! Stole Dick and Bob, and Kate 
and Brownie, and Gyp and the bay filly, 
and the two roan colts; father’ll be sorry 
for that; those roan colts were going to 
make the biggest team there is out; ” then 
he gave a minute account of all that had 
happened, but before he had finished his 
mother laid her hand on his arm, and said, 
softly, 

“ Hush, Bennie! look at the east window. 
Don’t start or make a sound. Get up and 
walk towards it, and tell me what you 

see.” 

Ben dropped the large bit of pie he 
was carrying to his mouth, and with ap¬ 
parent carelessness walked slowly towards 
the window. There, full against the small 
pane of glass, he saw the face of an In¬ 
dian. It was smeared with paint, and 
above it two long rooster’s feathers were 
blowing in the wind, and now and then 
tapping softly on the glass. 

The eyes of the two, the boy and the 
Indian, met for a moment; then the In¬ 
dian dropped quickly below the window, 
and the boy threw up the sash and looked 
out. 

‘‘ Father’s gun; quick, mother,” he said. 
“I see him skulking away on all fours. 
I’ll pepper him so that he won’t want to 
come again.” 

But instead of handing him the gun his 
mother closed the window r , fastened it with 
the strong fastening, and dropped the 
t-hade over it. 

“Come away,” she said, quietly; “I 
don’t like the looks of this, but your 
father will be at home to-morrow, and we 
have nothing to do to-night but trust our¬ 
selves to God.” 

“ Father would me his gun,” said Ben, 
moving away reluctantly. “He says 
the Indians are ail big cowards, and will 
rim from powder. I wish I might try it, 
There! what’s that ? ” 


Both listened intently, but nothing was 
to be heard save a low click, click, click, as 
if a loose hinge were blowing in the wind. 

“ It’s the gate of the corral,” said Ben. 

“ They’re after more horses, or our beeves. 
Hark! ” 

Belle mare was calling loudly. 

“There, I told you so; Belle’s giving 
warning. Oh, mother! mother! they’ll 
steal them all; then what will father say 
when he comes home P ” 

“ Hush, Bennie. If they go they must; 
we can’t help it. God keep us from harm. 
That’s all I ask.” 

Ben was standing by the door now, 
with his father’s gun in his hand. He was 
no stranger to its use among the game on 
the prairie ; and it must be remembered 
that in the bold talks which he had heard 
among the frequenters of the hostelry he 
was accustomed to hearing the life of an 
Indian spoken of as of little more value 
than that of a buffalo or a deer, particularly 
if the Indian was caught in marauding, or 
exhibited a hostile intention. It did not 
seem to him any great crime to shoot one 
dead, if lie was found inside their corral, 
or even peeping into their cheerful-looking 
kitchen window ; it was only giving him his 
deserts. 

He would have thrown open the door as 
readily as he had the window, if again his 
mother had not prevented him. 

“Be quiet, Bennie,” she said, decidedly. 
“ We must be satisfied to-night with pro¬ 
tecting ourselves inside the house; if we 
can only get safely through it, and have 
your father home again, it is all I will 
ask.” 

Ben had never seen his mother alarmed 
before; and in spite of all his bravery, for 
he was in truth a very brave little boy, his 
courage began to give way when he saw 
how pale she was, and how she trembled ; 
yet he said, with only a little faltering in 
his voice, 

“Never mind, mother, I reckon they 
don’t know father’s gone, and they are 
more afraid of him than of a whole 
regiment from the fort. Let me put lights 
in all the rooms, and they’ll think the 
house is full. I’ll creep round in the dark 
and drop the shades, while you light the 
candles.” 

It was not a bad plan of Ben’s, and 
soon, from one room after another, lights 
began to shine out of the windows. The 
hostelry had never looked so full of guests 
before ; then the mother and son made 
every outer door and window doubly fast, 
and sat down in a small inner room to wear 
away an anxious night. 

Pretty soon, Ben, though he strove 
most manfully against it, fell into a deep 
sleep; his mother slipped a pillow under 
his head, then kept her watch alone. 

About midnight she was startled by a 
loud cry of “ Ho, house! Ho, house ! Ho, 
house! ” 

It was the customary call of travellers, 
w r ho, riding by upon horseback, took this 
noisy way of calling the landlord to wait 
upon them without their dismounting. 
Never had the call such music to her ears 
as to-night; without a moment’s hesitation 
she answered it with a cheery, “ Coming ! 
coming ! ” and unbarred the door. 

Three men on horseback were waiting by 
the steps. 

“ How’s this, Mrs. Norton? ” said one, 
whose voice she recognised in the darkness 
as that of Mr. Cunningham, the bold 
frontier man from the exposed ranche ten 
miles away. “What’s lit you up so to¬ 
night ? Are the folks a-fiocking in for 
safety ? ” 


“ Come in, Mr. Cunningham,” she said, 
in reply; “ there’s room enough for all of 
you.” 

“ Is Norton home ? ” he asked. 

“ No.” 

“Well, he ought to be; there’s tough 
times ahead for us. We’ve been shot at 
to-night, and it’s only the darkness that’s 
saved us so far. If you’ve room, weil wait 
for daylight before we go on. We’ll put 
up our horses and then come in ; it’s safer 
out of doors when you can see the marks¬ 
man before you feel the arrow.” 

Just at this moment an arrow whizzed 
by the speaker’s head and buried itself in 
the woodwork over the door before which 
he stood. 

“ That’s it,” he said, turning coolly on 
his saddle, and trying to look into the 
dense darkness by which he was sur¬ 
rounded. “ Standing here before this 
lighted door we make a good target. Give 
us a lantern, Mrs. Norton; or—stay, 
better feel our way; I lmow it, dark or 
light.” 

So they dismounted, unsaddled their 
horses, put them safely into the corral, and 
in a few moments were sitting beside the 
fire Mrs. Norton had quickly kindled in 
the great fireplace. 

Ben was so tired from all the anxiety 
and fatigue he had gone through, that he 
slept on without hearing the noise of their 
arrival, and as he was not present to 
be made timid, Mrs. Norton felt at liberty 
to make herself fully acquainted with the 
dangers which threatened them. 

There was no mistaking the facts. The 
Indians had risen throughout that section 
of Idaho, had already committed outrages 
upon life and property ; the military were 
called out, an engagement had taken place, 
in which a small company of seventeen, 
considered by the commander of the fort of 
sufficient strength to subdue any force the 
savages could muster, had been ruthlessly 
slaughtered, dying bravely to a man. Mr. 
Cunningham had received the news when 
he was away from home on a foraging ex¬ 
pedition, and was hastening back to remove 
his family from their exposed position to 
the safety of the fort. He had seen that 
day some travellers who were going to the 
place where Mr. Norton then was, and 
had sent word to him to return at once. 
He might reasonably be expected on the 
next day, and Mr. Cunningham proposed 
himself to go with the earliest dawn to his 
own home, hoping by the next night to 
bring his family as far on their way to the 
fort as the hostelry. 

He expected to bring a tent, and camp 
out, as the inn would probably be overfull. 

What Mrs. Norton had to tell of the 
presence of the Indians already on the spot, 
and the message the arrow brought him as 
he stood before the door, only served to 
increase his anxieties; so the rest of the 
night, instead of being spent in sleep, was 
spent in making plans for resisting an at¬ 
tack there, should the Indian force arrive 
before they had time to reach the fort. 

When Ben waked in the morning, he 
was not a little surprised to find, first, that 
he had been asleep on the floor, and then 
to hear strange voices in the house; but he 
was not long in being made acquainted 
with the reality of the danger which he had 
suspected. He was a great favourite with 
the rough men who came to their house, and 
it was with something almost like affection 
that Mr. Cunningham said to him, as he 
rode away, “Take care of your mother, 
Bennie ; you’re the man of the house until 
your father gets home.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME BOYS WE HAVE KNOWN. 

THE GROWLER. 


ho doesn’t know 
Growler, of our 
school ? He was a 
sort of fellow no¬ 
thing and nobody 
could satisfy. If 
Growler had been 
a week in an Afri¬ 
can desert without 
a drop of water to 
drink, and some 
one were then to 
come and offer him 
a draught, you 
may depend upon 
it the fellow would 
have something to 
find fault with. 
The rim of the howl 
would he too thick, 
or there would he a flavour of sand in the water, 
or the good Samaritan who held it to his parched 
lips wouldn’t tilt it up exactly when he ought 
to do. If his rich uncle were to give him a 
splendid gold hunter watch and chain, he would 
growl because there wasn’t a seal hanging on to 
the latter. If he were to succeed in getting a 
third prize, he’d growl because he had not got 
the second. If he got the second he’d growl 
because he had not got the first. And if he 
should win the first prize of all, then he would 
growl because there was not a higher one pos¬ 
sible. Was ever such a hopeless fellow to have 
to deal with ? 

I dare say you have heard the story of the 
Scotch elder who, on the question being raised 
what service he could render at the church 
meetings, replied briskly, “ I can always 
objec’.” Well, Growler’s one strong point was 
hki talent for objec’ing, and gallantly he used 
it. 

He was one of those fellows who think a 
great deal more about the thorn of the rose than 
the flower, and who, being quito sure that no¬ 
thing under the sun is perfect, set themselves 
to discover the im¬ 
perfections in all 
things. 

I remember once 
a lot of us had 
planned a most de¬ 
lightful picnic for 
a certain holiday. 
We were to take 
two boats some 
miles up the river 
to a certain little 
island, where we 
proposed to land 
and erect a tent. 
Each fellow was to 
bring some contri¬ 
bution to the pic¬ 
nic, which we were 
to partake of with 
grand ceremony 
under the willows. Then we were to have some 
music, and generally take it easy. Afterwards 
we were to bathe, and then row some mile or 
two farther up to the -woods, and have a squirrel 
hunt; and towards evening, after a picnic tea, 
drift down with the stream in time for the nine 
o’clock bell. It seemed a perfect plan, and as 
we sat and discussed it our spirits rose, and we 
found ourselves already enjoying our picnic in 
prospect. But presently Growler came into the 
room, and as he was to be one of the party, 
we had to go over all the plans again to him. 
'Well, it was too bad! Hot a single detail in 
our programme pleased him. 

“Bow!” he said; “don’t we get enough row¬ 
ing, without having to give up holidays to it ? 
besides, what’s the fun of sitting in a tent, or 
eating your food among all the wasps and gnats 
up in that place ? You surely aren’t going to 
take that wretched concertina ; that’ll be enough 
to give us the blues, even if it doesn’t rain, 
which it’s pretty sure to do. I suppose you 




know the island’s about the worst place for 
bathing—” 

“Come, now, old man, it’s a first-rate 
place.” 

“ Well, you may think so ; I don’t. In fact, 
I don’t see the fun of bathing after dinner at all. 
You don’t expect me to make a fool of myself 
hunting squirrels, do you, in those horrid 
woods ? And you’ll have to have tea, as you 
call it (though you might as well make one 
meal do for both), jolly early if you expect to 
drift down here by nine. Why, you won’t do 
it in anything like the time, and fine fun it will 
be, sitting like dummies in a boat going at a 
mile an hour ! ” 

This was cheerful, and no amount of argu¬ 
ment would do away with our desirable friend’s 
objections. The result -was, we went, but tried 
to alter our programme in some points to please 
him. But he growled all the more, and would 
not enjoy the day himself, or let us do so; and 
our grand picnic, thanks to him, was quite a 
failure. 

It wouldn’t have been so bad if the result of 
Growler’s grumblings had Been to give us some¬ 
thing better in place of what he wanted us to 
give up. But that is a thing he never did. He 
could pick holes to any extent, but he couldn’t 
fill them up. There was no scheme or project 
he couldn’t pull to pieces with the utmost in¬ 
dustry, but I never remember his originating 
any scheme of his own to take its place. This 
was hardly fair. If you take something away 
from a person, and give him nothing in ex¬ 
change, it is robbery, and in this respect Growler 
was an awful thief. 

Isn’t it true that if you set yourself to it, you 
could find fault 
with nearly every¬ 
thing ? But in or¬ 
der to do it, you 
would have to be 
very selfish in the 
first place, and very 
hard-hearted in the 
next. The dog in 
the manger is a good 
type of this happy 
combination. He 
trampled on the 
hay that the cows 
thought sc sweet, 
and wouldn’t touch 
it himself, and he 
wouldn’t let them 
touch it either; and 
that is precisely the 
charge to which 
Growler lays him¬ 
self open. Let us hope he is not quite such a 
bad sort as this dog. He has got into a regular 
habit of growling, and it would be against his 
nature altogether to praise anything cordially. 

Supposing Growler to be grown to a man, 
now ; what a desirable creature he must be ! 
What a fine man to get on to a committee, or 
into Parliament ! 
What a delightful 
partner to have in 
business ! Why, 
he’d wear out an 
ordinary man in a 
month. What com¬ 
plainings, and ques¬ 
tionings, and dis¬ 
approvals, and cen¬ 
sures, would he ever 
be loading on the 
heads of his col¬ 
leagues !—how ready 
people would be to 
avoid him, and give 
him a wide berth ! 
For, assuredly, if in 
anything there was 
to be found a fault, 
Growder was the boy 
to find it. I remember a fairy tale about some 
folk who wanted to find out if a certain lady 
were a fairy princess or not; and the way they 
did it was to lay a pea on the floor of her room, 
and cover it with twenty feather beds one on 




the top of the other. Hext morning they asked 
how she slept. 

“Hot at all,” said she, “'for there was a 
dreadful lump in the bed.” 

Then they knew she must be a fairy ! Per¬ 
haps it would be a little too much to compare 
Growler with a fairy ; but he certainly had a 
wonderful knack of discovering peas under the 
bed ; and where there were none to discover, he 
found out something else. How, you and I, I 
expect, in talking of the sun, would speak of it 
as a glorious light and heat-giving orb, without 
which we could none of us get on for a moment. 
But Growler’s version of the thing would be 
quite different. 

“A thing full of great ugly spots, that goes 
scorching up one part of the earth and leaving 
another in the cold, and is generally hidden by 
clouds to all the rest.” 

Such is the genial, bright view of things 
taken by our old schoolmate. 

There are two sorts of Growlers. There is the 
man who honestly attacks what is really wrong 
for the sake of making it right, and there is the 
man who instinctively grumbles at everything 
for the mere sake of growling. The former class 
is as useful as the latter is tiresome, and if we 
must growl, by all means let us find out some 
real grievance to attack. Grumbling is a habit 
tliat grows quickly and with very little encou* 
ragement, and those who go in for it must make 
up their minds to have to do with very few 
friends. For who would consent to bo the 
friend of a growler? It would be as bad as 
becoming the servant of a man who kept an 
electrical machine—he would always be trying 
it on you ! And he must be content also to find 
that very few people sympathise with him. For 
when a man is a confirmed grumbler at every¬ 
thing, no one afflicts himself much about his 
lamentations, but puts it all down to his in¬ 
firmity. 

“ Poor fellow, his digestion isn’t good, or his 
liver’s out of order ! ” they will say, and think 
no more about it. 

Growler of our school was an able fellow in 
his way; and successful, too, but he wasn’t 
liked. Some were afraid of him, some detested 
him, and most cared very little about him. I 
don’t sivppose he will ever do much good in the 
world, for this reason—his influence is so small. 
One ivould like to know if he is really as 
unhappy as he would make every one believe. 

I have a notion he is not, but is the victim of a 
habit -which he has allowed to grow on him till 
it is past shaking off. Moral, boys : AY hen you 
catch yourselves grumbling, mako sure the 
grievance is a real one. If it is, don’t be con¬ 
tent with grumbling, but follow it up till the 
wrong is put right. But if you find yourself 
growling merely because it sounds a fine thing 
to do, then let growl number one be not only 
the first but the last performance of the kind, 
and no one then will be able to growl at you. 



BOYS’ DOGS, AND ALL ABOUT 
THEM. 


By Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n. 

VII.—THE SETTER AND IRISH TERRIER. 

T he dog called the setter 
is, strictly speaking, a 
sporting dog; and, as a 
Tide, is preferred to the 
pointer for working with 
the gun. I therefore would 
not have introduced him to 
my readers, did he not pos¬ 
sess qualities, quite apart 
from those useful in the 
_ field, which render 
— him fit to be both a 
companion and pet. 
The picture of setters which I give on the 
next page affords a pretty good idea of the general 
appearance of the dogs. In size they are about 
as large as a Scotch collie. The coat is long and 
straight, and in texture somewhat soft, and 
when the animal is in good health it should 
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Setters. 


slime like tlie sheeniest satin. It is also abun¬ 
dant in feather, both on the body and breech, 
and adown the legs, as well as on the stern or 
tail. The colour of the setter varies according 
to the breed, the English being largely dashed 
with white, the Irish all over a beautiful deep 
red, and the Scotch, or Gordon setter, black and 
tan. 

The setter is one of the loveliest dogs that 
lives, and although a good guard-dog, and able, 
too, to take his own or his master’s part if need 
be, he is most affectionate and loving. He is 
quite a gentleman in all his ways and manners, 
unlike the pointer, who is most at home on 
straw and in the stable. The setter prefers to 
be in the parlour, and knows how to behave 
himself too, and he is just the kind of dog that 
no one is likely to take offence at while travel¬ 
ling with his master, for the dog is altogether 
so pretty that he may go anywhere and be 
sure to find a friend. 

THE IRISH TERRIER. 

Another boys’ dog that I have not yet men¬ 
tioned is the Irish terrier. He is certainly not 
possessed of the same amount of canine beauty 
as the setter, but his bold, saucy air never fails 
to carry him to the front and win him friends. 
He is a wire-haired little fellow, full of fun, full 
of fire, and full of intelligence. He is not, as a 
rule, quarrelsome, but can hold his own with the 
biggest dog that lives. He is devoted to his 
master, and the whole aim and object of his 
existence seems to be to please him. 

AILMENTS OF DOGS. 

How I sincerely hope that no one who has 
read these papers on the dog, and has been in¬ 
duced thereby to purchase one, will forget that 
property, even to the extent of a dog, has its 
duties. You can hardly be too kind to your 
pet, and if you feed him regularly, and give him 
plenty of pure water, a good bed, and sufficient 
exercise, he will hardly ever be ill. The first 
symptoms of sickness in the dog are, as a rule, 
los 3 of appetite, a dry, hot nose, roughness of 
coat, redness in the eye, and a general want of 
his usual good-humour and spirts. In a case of 
this kind you should never omit giving him a 
little cooling medicine, and it is as well to have 
a bottle of castor-oil in the house for time of 
need. Get the best cold-draw r n oil, and the dose 
should be a teaspoonful for a very tiny dog, and 
two tablespoonfuls for a large one. About two 
hours after he has had the oil give him a drink 
of nice warm broth, and then take him for a run. 

If the dog is exposed to cold and wet, or has 
been sleeping in a draught, he will very likely 
catch cold ; there will be some running at the 
nose, and sneezing or coughing, and a slight 


degree of fever. Should this occur, you must 
take the animal in hand at once ; he must be 
made a patient of and be very carefully nursed. 
Give him an extra comfortable bed, and food of 
the lightest and most nourishing quality pos¬ 
sible. Begin your treatment by giving a dose 
of castor-oil, and every night a little of what is 
called mindererus spirit, from a dessert-spoonful 
to two tablespoonfuls, according to his size. If 
the dog continues ailing after three or four days, 
a quinine pill may do him good ; the dose of 
quinine is from half a grain to two grains three 
times a day, made into a pill, with a little con¬ 


oil should in that case be given along with it,, 
the dose being from a teaspoonful to a table¬ 
spoonful twice or thrice a day. It is not a very 
difficult thing to give a dog medicine ; liquids 
may simply be poured into the back of the- 
throat, in small quantities at a time, shutting' 
the mouth and holding up the head between 
each portion to make sure of its being swallowed. 
Pills should be thrust with the fingers well be¬ 
hind the tongue. Another way of giving fluid 
medicine is to hold the dog’s jaws close, and, 
pulling out one cheek funnel-fashion, get some 
one to pour in the medicine very gradually ; it 
will filter through and behind the teeth, and so- 
get swallowed. 

It cannot be too well known that propor¬ 
tionate doses of the same medicines that will 
cure a human being, will act in the same way if 
given to a dog suffering from a like complaint. 
If a dog has a bad cold and cough, for instance, 
you will do him a great deal of good if you rub 
the front part of the chest and both sides of it 
in under with a little turpentine poured upon a 
bit of flannel that has been steeped in very hot 
water and wrung out. The rubbing should 
continue till the skin is well reddened, else it 
will not have much effect. It will be as well to 
rub the throat at the same time, and also to 
give the following mixture, from a teaspoonful 
to two tablespoonfuls three or four times a day, 
according to the size of the dog:—One ounce 
each of paregoric, syrup of squills, and the 
liquid extract of sarsaparilla, in eight ounces of 
camphor water. 

Asthma is a disease that is brought on, as a 
rule, by overfeeding and want of exercise. It is 
a too common habit, that of giving a dog all 
sorts of titbits and sweetmeats between meals, 
and it is one that ought to be avoided. If a. 
dog gets too fat you must give him more 
exercise than he has been used to, and a shower- 
bath every morning. One or two pailfuls of 
water (jugfuls if a small dog) before breakfast, 
and a run afterwards, never fail to do a dog good,. 

I have already mentioned the disease ‘‘dis¬ 
temper,” and I advise you, n all cases of serious. 



Irish Terriers. 


serve of roses. This same pill has a wonderful 
effect in getting a dog to rights when, from any 
cause, he has fallen out of condition. Cod-liver 


illness in your dog, to have the very best medical 
advice that can be procured. Dogs who are 
neglected or suffered to pick up unwholesome 
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food or carrion, are apt to suffer from either colic 
or diarrhoea. The first is a most painful ail¬ 
ment. It is of a spasmodic nature. The dog 
seems nervous and ill at ease, and keeps jump¬ 
ing up every now and then, and changing his 
position and giving vent to loud screams of 
pain and anguish. You must at once do some¬ 
thing to relieve him. Here is a receipt for the 
medicine I should give in a case of the kind. 

ft. Spirits of Chloroform, ) of each half 

Spirits of ./Ether, ) an ounce. 

Tincture of Belladonna, half a drachm. 

Oil of Cloves, fifteen drops. 

Camphor water, four ounces. 

Mucilage of Tragacanth, four ounces. 

Mix : Dose, from a tablespoonful to two or 
three occasionally. 

Diarrhoea , or looseness, is best cured by the 
ordinary chalk mixture. This should not be 
given, however, until you have tried the effects 
of a small dose of castor-oil, with or without 
from five to fifteen drops of laudanum in it. 
Constipation is just the reverse of this ailment, 
and is best cured by giving the dog an extra al¬ 
lowance of nicely-mashed greens in his food, and 
a few bits of well-boiled liver, either that of the 
sheep or bullock. A dip in the water now and 
then will also do good if the dog is not hot or 
feverish. 

If you have reason to think that your dog has 
worms, you must get one or two of Spratts’ 
worm-powders. I am perfectly safe in recom¬ 
mending this remedy because I happen to know 
-of what it is composed. On the day before ad¬ 
ministering the medicine, the dog must have 
had an early dinner, so that stomach and bowels 
shall be empty. Give the powder about eight 
o’clock, a dose of castor-oil at ten, and a drink 
of nice broth about twelve, then a good run 
out. Repeat the treatment one week after¬ 
wards, and, if need be, once again in another 
week. 

Dogs sometimes have jits. These are, for the 
time being, very alarming, but there is no 
immediate danger. The dog must be held as 
•quiet as possible during the fit, and have a bit of 
wood placed between his jaws to prevent injury 
do the tongue. After the fit he must have a 
course of tonics to strengthen and purify his 
•blood. From ope to five grains of the sulphate 
of iron, and from half a grain to two grains of 
quinine, should be given three times a day in 
:Some simple extract. 

Mange is a disease that, I dare say, every boy 
has heard of. It is a skin ailment, and usually 
accompanied by a good deal of scratching. 
There are a great many remedies recommended 
for its cure, but perhaps one of the surest ways 
of getting rid of this troublesome disorder is to 
give the animal castor-oil once a week, to wash 
him three times a week, and, as soon as dry, to 
mb well into all the red or sore places a mixture 
composed of two parts of compound sulphur oint¬ 
ment, and one part of the ointment of the green 
iodide of mercury. Change the dog’s food, too, 
•and give him plenty of nice, dry, clean straw 
to lie upon. 

Let me conclude this short series of papers on 
my dearly beloved friend the dog by remind¬ 
ing my young readers that it is better far to 
prevent a dog from getting sick than to cure 
him when ill. A dog will seldom fall ill if you 
attend well to his comforts, and these include, 
(1) good food, frequently changed ; (2) plenty 
of pure water, fresh every day; (3) exercise ; 
{4) cleanliness of kennel and coat; (5) good and 
careful housing ; and (6) last, but not least, Love. 



A LIFE OH THE OCEAN WAVE. 

By a late Naval Officer. 

PAIiT II.—THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 


(I Continued fr 

ith regard to the outfit that a youngster 
should take to sea with him on his first start 
in the merchant service, we say, with due regard 
to cleanliness and respectability, the less the 
better. There are many reasons for this. One 
is, that out of every half a dozen young fellows 
who go to sea three or four have had enough 
upon the conclusion of their first voyage. 
Another is, that many things will require re¬ 
placing for the second voyage, and after having 


•om page 519.) 

soap, stationery, requisites for the mess-table, 
shoe-brushes, and blacking. But all these 
minutiae depend very much upon the company 
or owner under whom one is about to sail. 

How with regard to another point. We have 
frequently heard mothers exclaim, “ Oh, I could 
not let my. little Tomnry, or Johnny, or Charlie 
go to sea, it is so dangerous ! ” 

This, as every thinking person will perceive, 
is a great mistake, for, taking trades all round, 




been a few months at sea a boy will always 
know better what he really requires than an 
outfitter. 

Those things that can be managed at home 
should certainly be so. Linen, for instance, and 
flannels. It is necessary to go to an outfitter 
for uniforms and caps, but everything else 
might be provided at home of a better quality 
and at a less price than nine outfitters out of 
ten would sell them. 

Of course a great deal depends upon the 
nature of the voyage the youth is going to take. 
If to the East Indies, or any warm climate, 
then he should have plenty of white clothes, 
with white shoes, cap covers, etc., but at the 
same time flannels should not be neglected, for 
many a fever would be avoided if young sailors 
would only consent to wear flannel next the 
body, in order to absorb the perspiration and 
prevent the chill that is so dangerous. In 
some vessels the youngsters sleep in hammocks, 
but they generally have bunks. As a rule they 
have provided themselves with bedding, etc., 


there is very little more danger at sea than 
ashore. There is danger in connection with 
almost every business—boilers explode, ma¬ 
chinery maims, houses fall, ladders slip, horses 
run aivay, and impure and contaminated atmo¬ 
sphere generates consumption and lung diseases. 
In addition to these, there are accidents of all 
sorts to be met with ashore. Trains run into 
one another, and fall over bridges. People are con¬ 
tinually being run over in the streets, and gas has 
a habit of blowing up every now and again. 
Remember what Nelson’s old coxswain said—• 
“ He couldn’t abear being ashore when it was 
blowing hard, he was so afeard of those nasty 
chimney-pots and slates a-falling on his head ! ” 

The same Providence watches over us afloat 
and ashore, and our opinion is that in a sound 
ship, under good and sober officers, a boy is as 
safe as he would be at home. The lad who truly 
trusts in Christ is in sure keeping anywhere. 

In the merchant service a boy lias to com¬ 
mence at the bottom of a rough ladder, but, as 
we said at the commencement of this series* 
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there are more prizes in it than in the Royal 
Navy. There is one thing very necessary, and 
that is, that the youth should respect himself, 
and not give way to temptation. 

A grand institution has been introduced of 
late years in the shape of a small steamer called 
the Midge. This little boat meets the home¬ 
ward-bound vessels, and Jack is persuaded not 
to draw all his money and take it into the dens 
of iniquity that surround the docks. We believe 
that the authors of this good work will advance 
him enough to travel home with, and when he 
has arrived will forward him the remainder. 

Formerly Jack would land full of good reso¬ 
lutions, determined as soon as he was paid to 
go straight away down to his village home, and 
maybe gladden the heart of some old mother or 
father. But having to wait about two or three 
days until the vessel was paid off, he was ex¬ 
posed to temptation, and as soon as he received 
his hardly-earned wages there were—and are 
still, for that matter—numbers of unprincipled 
people all round the shipping-office with a thou¬ 
sand and one different expedients for robbing 
him. Many a man has made up his mind to 
have one glass of beer and then get off to the 
station, but advantage has been taken of that, 
and while one man would engage him in con¬ 
versation a confederate would drug the beer. 
The unfortunate seaman would quickly lose 
consciousness, and wake up probably in a police- 
station, and robbed of every farthing he pos¬ 
sessed. Once more, then, boys, and for the last 
time, listen to the advice of an old sailor. 
"Whether you are going into the Royal Navy 
or the Mercantile Marine it matters not, but— 
avoid the\ drinTc. 

There is an excellent regulation in the Royal 
Navy prohibiting boys under eighteen, whether 
officers or seamen, from having spirits served 
out to them, and many captains in the mer¬ 
chant service are very particular; but the 
danger is not so much on board, it is when 
the youngsters get away ashore on leave. 

However, our snace is up, and although we 
feel that many points have been left out, we 
trust we have given our country readers a little 
insight into nautical matters. So with one 
more piece of advice we will take our leave : 
“Fear God, honour the Queen, and respect 
yourselves/’ 


KNOTS AND CORDAGE. 


A SHORT SPLICE. 

T his is used for permanent^uniting the ends- 
of two ropes, or of mending one rope if it 
lias broken, where the size of the splice does not 
signify. 

■Commence by unlaying the strands of the 
two ends a sufficient distance, which you will 
be able to judge by measuring the rope round 
twice, and unlaying to that length. Then 
crutch the ends together, and see that tlie 
strands are alternated, as shown in the cut. 


When you have learned to make the short 
splice, you will have no difficulty with any of 
the others. 

An Eye Splice. —This is used to make an eye 
or a loop at the end of a rope. Sometimes the 
eye is spliced round an iron ring called a thim¬ 
ble ; but it is a useful splice for many purposes. 
Unlay the strands for the distance of twice the 
circumference of the rope. Then bend the rope 
round, according to the size you intend making 
tlie eye. Lay the strands, one on the top of 
the rope and one underneath (Fig. 3) ; then 



Fig. 3.— An Eye Splice. Begun. 

commence with the middle strand, and having 
opened tlie rope with a marlinspike, put it 
underneath the first strand in the rope (Fig. 4); 
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Fig. 4.— i wo Strands through. 


the next end is taken over the first strand and 
under the second, and the third end is taken 
under the third strand underneath. Follow this 
up once more, then stretch and roll tlie splice 
and cut off the ends. 



Fig. 6.—Completed. 

A Long Splice. —This is used in repairing or 
joining running rigging, where the rope lias to 
pass through the sheave of a block, for which a 
short splice would be too large. 

Commence by unlaying the ends of the two 
ropes to tlie length of five times and a half the 
circumference of the rope. Crutch them to¬ 
gether in the same manner as you would for a 
short splice. When you have done this, begin 
unlaying one of the strands, and filling in the 
space it leaves with the strand belonging to the 
other rope that is nearest to it. Then turn tlie 
ropes round, and proceed in tlie same manner 
with the two next strands that will come oppo¬ 
site to their respective lays. Then cut off some 
of the long strand, and it ought to look like 
Fig. 6 




Now press the two ropes close together, take 
the left-hand strand, and pass it over the strand 
next to it, and pass it underneath tlie second 
strand. Do the same with the other strands, 
and haul taut. It is usual to put the strands 
of one rope through twice, and the others only 
once. 



Fig. 2.—Short Splice. After the Strands have 
been passed, before tightening. 

After tlie splice has been stretched, the ends 
are cut off, and it is rubbed into shape. 


Fig. 6.—Long Splice before it is finished off. 

To finish the splice off, unravel tlie end of 
each strand, and take away about one-third of 
the yarn of which each is composed. Now knot 
them together, each pair, tighten them well in, 
and then, with the aid of the marlinspike, put 
each end once under one strand. Stretch the 
splice, and cut off the ends. 

A Grummet. —This is a perfect ring of rope, 
and though apparently difficult, is really very 
simple in its construction. Commence by 
unlaying a piece of rope until you have ex¬ 
tracted a strand. Take the strand, lay one part 
over the other, and then begin laying it up 
agaiD, following the lay, or groove, round and 
round until you have filled it all in, as in 
Fig. 7. 

Finish off by taking away a portion of each 
strand, knotting tlie two together, and passing 
the ends underneath as in a long splice. 

In order to make a grummet of a certain size, 
you must calculate three times tlie circum¬ 


ference of the size you require, and add six times 
the round of tlie rope. If you commence with. 



Fig. 7.—A Grummet before it is finished off 

your strand that length, you will obtain tlier 
desired sized grummet. 

-- 

BIRDS’ EGGS, AND EGG 
COLLECTING. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s... 

Chaplain and Lecturer-to the “Fellowship 
of Animals' Friends .” 

(<Continued from page 525.) 
he eggs of the Grey Wagtail (Fig. 25) are 
about five in number, though six may often 
be found. The nest is rather roughly made of 
grasses and moss, lined with wool and feathers. 
Being carefully hidden away from sight and 
placed on the ground, it is not easily found 
except by practised eyes. 

The plan which I used to adopt w r as to enter 
into partnership with another collector, at the 
end of the season drawing lots for the odd eggs. 
We found that by hunting in couples we pro¬ 
cured many more eggs than by working singly. 
So, whenever we came to a stream, we used to 
take opposite sides, go very slowly along it, and 
very carefully examine tlie banks, and a belt of 
six or seven yards from tlie edge. By this 
plan of action we found many a nest which 
would otherwise have escaped us, but as it was, 
I do not think that any one ever found a nest 
with which we were not previously acquainted. 

Ground nests are never very easy to find, 
and this rule holds good with the nest of tho 
Skylark (Fig. 26). It is generally nlade in.a. 



Lark’s Nest. 


hole—such, for example, as the footprint of a* 
horse—and, as a rule, docs not project above the 
ground. 

When the mother bird is sitting upon her 
eggs, her brown-mottled back so exactly har¬ 
monises with the surrounding objects that a. 
sharp eye is required in order to detect her. She 
is so dutiful a mother that she will not move' 
even when nearly trodden upon, and, indeed, 
field labourers often unintentionally kill the bird 
when at their work. 

The eggs, which are four, or perhaps five, in 
number, are also so inconspicuous that even 
when the parent is away they are not easily de¬ 
tected. 

The egg of the Woodlark (Fig. 27) is some¬ 
what like that of the skylark, but of a lighter 
hue. Tlie nest is found in similar situations, 
but all the many nests which I have seen were 
placed in more sheltered localities, the skylark 
seeming rather to prefer the middle of a field, 
and the Woodlark its edges. TkerQare, of course, 
exceptions in either case. 

Finding the nest of the Bunting is always a 
welcome event to the collector. The bird is. 
rapidly becoming, scarce, and tlie nest is rather a>- 
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difficult one to find. It is mostly on the ground, 
and always -well hidden in bushes or herbage. 



Bunting’s Nest. 


The markings of the eggs (Fig. 28) have a curious 
uncertainty of outline, and look as if they had 
been painted with a full brush while, the egg 
was wet. 

By far the commonest of the Bunting tribe is 
the well-known Yellow - Hammer, which 
haunts country lanes, and flits along the hedges 
in front of the passenger, settling every now and 
then and uttering its semi-articulate cry. 

The nest is easy to find, being a loosely-made 
structure, seeming large enough to accommodate 
a jackdaw, and placed low in hedges and bushes. 
It is always well covered with herbage or foliage, 
but as an experienced collector makes a point of 
looking into everything which might conceal a 
nest, the domicile of the Yellow-Hammer seldom 
escapes him. 

However, as he will be sure to possess as 
many Yellow-Hammers’ eggs as he wants, he 
replaces the sheltering herbage and goes his 
way. 

The general aspect of the very variable egg is 
shown at Fig ; 29. It is covered with sc'ribblings 
like those of the Bunting, but their edges are 
well defined, and they look as if written with a 
broad-nibbed pen when the egg was dry. 

-As to the Chaffinch, it is fortunately one 
of the most plentiful of our birds, and it is re¬ 
markable for the beauty of the bird, the nest, 
and the egg (Fig. 30). 

Few birds which show so much of the nest 
can conceal it as well. It is always placed in a 
fork of a tree, generally where a branch joins the 
trunk, and so ingeniously covered with mosses, 
lichens, etc., that it can hardly be distinguished 
from the tree itself. The prettily-spotted eggs 
are from four to five in number. 

Where does the Sparrow not build ? Fond 
of human society, the bird follows man, and 
wherever human habitations are to be found, 
there the Sparrow is nearly sure to be. The 
only exception to this general rule that I have 
seen for myself occurs in the Hew Forest, where 
the chaffinch takes the place of the Sparrow, 
and similarly crowds round human dwellings. 

The Sparrow is fond of building in thick ivy, 
especially that which clothes old trees or build¬ 
ings, in the thatch of barns and ricks, or in the 
deserted nests of other birds. Hot having any 
notion of the fitness of things, the Sparrow is 
so sadly given to make its nest in the water- 
pipes of houses, and thus to deluge the building 
in rainy weather, that builders are obliged to pro¬ 
tect the entrances to the pipes by guards made 
of stout galvanised wire. 

The Sparrow is something like the swan in 
one respect— i.e. 9 never seeming to know when 
its nest is large enough, and continuing to en¬ 
large it as long as it can find materials. The 
eggs (Fig. 31) averago five in number, and are 
extremely variable in their colouring. 

The eggs, of the Greenfinch, or Green 
Linnet, as it is sometimes called, are extremely 
plentiful, and rather prettily marked. (See 
Fig. 32.) 

The nest is found in various places, evidently 
depending on the character of the country. In 
Derbyshire I generally found it in trees, espe¬ 
cially fir, but in the south of England it seems 
to prefer hedges arid bushes. 


As may be seen by reference to Fig. 14, the 
egg of the common Linnet is also a very pretty 
one. The nest is as common as that of the 
greenfinch, and is generally made in thick 



Common Linnet. 


bushes. Furze is tolerably sure, if abundant, 
to hold several Linnet nests within a small 
space. 

The nest of the Goldfinch seems to approach 
nearer to that of the humming-bird than any of 
the British birds’-nests. It is usually situated 
quite at the end of a branch—at least I ha re 
found this to be the case—but is sometimes 
placed in a tree fork. 

It is a beautiful example of bird architecture, 
and varies in external material according to the 
locality ; but the interior is always largely com¬ 
posed of hairs, feathers, and thistle-down, all 
woven together in a manner that no human 
fingers could equal. 

The eggs (see Fig. 33) are small, and prettily 
marked, and are generally five in number. 


Several of the Linnet tribe are called Red- 
poles, because the top of the head is red in the 
adult male. That whose egg is shown at Fig. 



Mealy Redpole. 


35 is the Common Eedtole, sometimes called 
the Rose Linnet. 

It rather prefers the north to the south, but, 
like many other birds, undergoes a partial mi¬ 
gration, coming farther south in proportion to 
the coldness of the weather. 

The nest is placed near ground, especially 
among furze or low* bushes, and the eggs 
are about four or five in number, and 
slightly variable in colour. Indeed, the eggs of 
the Linnet tribe generally are so subject to 
variation that if a number were mixed together 
the most experienced oologist would find great 
difficulty in naming them. 

Derbyshire being the extreme northe rn limit 
of my egg-hunting experiences, I have never 
seen ‘the""nest of the Twite, or Mountain 
Linnet, and only know the eggs from collec¬ 
tions. The bird is almost exclusively a northern 
one, and does not seem to travel southwards 
even under the pressure of cold weather. The 
nest is placed on the ground, and mostly 
sheltered by heath, grass, and other herbage. 
The egg is shown at Fig. 36. 

At Fig. 37 is shown the egg of the Bull¬ 
finch. The nest is seldom made near human 
habitations, although the bird is common enough 
in orchards and gardens. When I was living 
in Wiltshire I used to procure these pretty eggs 
almost entirely from a “spinney,” or miniature 
wood, not very far from Shrivcnham. Probably it 
has now gone the way of many another spinney, 
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and the Bullfinches have lost a favourite nesting- 
place. 



Bullfinch. 


The nest is larger and heavier than that of the 
goldfinch, and is, in consequence, placed on 
stronger supports. There is seldom any diffi¬ 
culty in distinguishing this egg, as it is rather 
thickty made, and the consjricuous though 
variable spots are most in number towards the 
larger end. 

The Starling is in no ways particular about 
the locality of its habitation, so long as it can 
find a shelter. It is not in the least afraid of 
man, and will build its very inartificial nest in 
any convenient hole. 

The late Mr. Waterton was a great admirer of 
the Starling, and not only prepared dwellings 
for them in old walls, tree-trunks, and similar 
localities, but built two towers for their 
especial pse. Knowing that they would not 
be molested, the birds would allow themselves 
to be watched even when nesting, and would 
look at their visitors without betraying the least 
alarm. 

Pigeon-houses, especially if the pigeons have 
deserted them, are favourite nesting-places with 
the Starling. It is well for the birds that they 
are very prolific, for, like the red-backed shrike, 
the Starling is very careless in its nesting, leav¬ 
ing bits of straw and hay projecting from the 
hole, squalling noisily if the nest be approached, 
and chattering loudly to its young when feeding 
them. 

The eggs (Fig. 38) are of a beautiful and very 
peculiar pale blue, the glossy surface being per¬ 
ceptible even to the touch. 

The central figure at the bottom of the plate 
represents the egg of the Raven. 

Year by year this splendid bird, with his coat 
of deep shining blue, is vanishing from our 
land, and, except in those few spots which are 
not yet disafforested, has so totally disappeared 
that an eagle would scarcely be a rarer sight 
than a raven. As to its nest, only a favoured 
few have ever seen it. 

While I was living in Kent, a pair of Ravens 
used to pass daily overhead, always about the 
same early hour, and always at a great elevation. 
Indeed, when I first saw them I took them for 
crows, and it was only when my ears were 
startled by the familiar croak that I recognised 
the birds. 

They always came out of Essex (not, as I had 
at first imagined, from Epping Forest), and 
regularly flew from north to south, disappearing 
beyond Bexley. Many people saw them, but 
their nesting-place could not be discovered. 

Precipitous rocks, inaccessible rivers, or trees 
which might almost puzzle a monkey to scale, 
are the favourite nesting-places of the Raven, 
and in a rudely-constructed nest of sticks, wool, 
and a variety of other substances, the bird de¬ 
posits three or four eggs. When I was staying 
in the Hew Forest, Ravens were plentiful 
enough, but the breeding season was over, and I 
did not try to find their nests. 

Occupying a corresponding position at the 
top of the plate is the egg of the Crow, which 
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very much resembles that of the raven except in 
size. 

The nest is placed on the very top of some 
lofty tree, so that the climber must have a 
strong head as well as a stout heart. 

When I was a boy I was generally chosen to 


under ordinary circumstances, but this tree 
grew at such an angle, and had such a curious 
bend in its endeavours to straighten itself, that 
it had to be climbed like the “ cat harpins ” 
of a ship. 

The worst of the business was, that the slen- 


Rook’s eggs recpiires a strong head. Moreover, 
as the Rook mostly builds in company, and the 
trees which contain Rooks’ nests are mostly 
within private grounds, the collector must be 
careful to avoid trespassing. 

Both the eggs of the Rook (Fig. 41) and 



I.—Tomtit. 2.- Skylark. 3.—Yellow-hammer. 4.-Goldfinch. 


I.—Raven. 2.—Starling. 3.—Jay. 4.—Rose-colour Pastor. 


do the climbing, never having been affected by 
heights. On one occasion we attacked a Crow’s 
nest in a peculiarly awkward position. The tree 
on which it was placed was not a very tall one, 


der tree bent more and more with my weight 
as I neared the top, and a stiff breeze made it 
swing in a singularly uncomfortable manner. I 
did succeed in getting the eggs at last, but it 



A Rookery. 


but it was very slight for an oak-tree, and 
instead of being rooted in level ground, pro¬ 
jected from the side of a sandstone cliff. 

The only plan of getting at the nest was by 
ccrambling down to the roots of the tree, and 
then ascending it. Oaks are easy trees to climb 


was a foolhardy business, and ought neither to 
have been undertaken nor permitted. 

The nest of the Rook, at least the under 
surface of it, is too familiar to need description. 
As in the case of the crow, the capture of the 



of the crow are so similar to each other, and so 
variable in colour, that they may easily be mis¬ 
taken. The markings of the Rook’s egg are, 
however, as a rule, smaller and less defined 
than those of the crow’s egg. 

Not only by its smaller size, but by its lighter 
colour, the egg of the Jackdaw (Fig. 42) is 
easily distinguishable from those of the other 
members of the crow tribe. Jackdaws’ nests 
are common everywhere the birds seeming, like 


Crow’s Nest. 

the starlings, to build in any place which will 
afford them a shelter. Four or five eggs, and 
occasionally a sixth, are usually found in the 
clumsy bundle of sticks which serves them for a 
nest. 

(To be continued.) 
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“A BOY WANTED.” 

CHAPTER II. 

)IP hurried downstairs and out at the 
door, and seemed to walk on air all the 
way home. It was quite a mile off, but it 
appeared to him that he reached it in 
an instant of time. 

Mrs. Allen, who was sitting quietly in 
the upper room she rented, hard at the 
needlework by which she supported herself 
and son, was almost startled when the latter 
suddenly burst in, bringing with him quite 
a stream of fresh air, and with flushed 
cheeks and eyes bright with hope delivered 
the important intelligence that he had got 
a place. 

“A place ! ” exclaimed his mother, in 
surprise. “ Where F ” 

“Number 20, -Street, at Mr. —a— 

Schneider’s. He’s such a kind man, and 
sells clocks and toys, and I like him so 
much ; he took me without any character, 
and he means to call me Pip, and I’m to have 
three shillings a week and my dinner, and 
supper too when I stay all night, as I may 
have to do sometimes; and I shall have 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays always 
to be at home with you, mother.” 

These words were poured forth in a 
torrent rather than spoken; and when he 
had finished the excited boy threw his arms 


round his parent’s neck, and said, “ Aren’t 
you glad, mother ? ” 

“ Yes, dearie,” she replied, with a smile. 
“You take me rather by surprise.” 

“That’s just what I wanted to do,” 
returned Pip, naively ; “ and that’s why I 
didn’t tell you what I was going about; 
and besides, I wasn’t at all sure I should 
be able to get a place. I do feel so glad, 
mother. The money I earn will pay your 
rent, and that will be a help to you, won’t 
it P ” 

“Yes, my boy,” returned the widow, 
c 1 and more than that, it will be a good 
thing for yourself. It will be your start in 
life, end if you are honest, industrious, and 
truthful as your dead father was—” 

“And as I mean to be, mother,” inter¬ 
posed Pip. 

“You will prosper and be respected 
wherever you go, and may one day attain 
a good position.” 

“ I hope I shall, for your sake,” replied 
the boy, fervently. “ Then you are willing 
that I should take this place ? ” he asked. 

“Yes, dear. I think from what you 
say it seems likely to be a favourable 
opening for you.” 

“ I think so too,” coincided Pip; “and 
Mr. Schneider wishes me to begin to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ Very well, dear. Then I will go with 
you and speak to him myself.” 

____ Pip desired no- 

J 111 l m l /)) thin g better than 

this, and went to 
bed that night 
fy full of the most 

\A sanguine antici- 

pations. 

Oj\ He was up be¬ 
times in the morn¬ 
ing, and at 


o’clock he and his parent presented 
themselves to the toy merchant. There 
was something very straightforward and 
genial about Hans Schneider, and at the 
end of the interview Mrs. Allen departed 
with a very pleasant impression of her son’s 
first master. 

Pip entered at once upon his duties. 
His first employment was to sweep the 
floor of the room and dust the toys. This 
done, he was dispatched on a round in 
different directions, which occupied him 
till dinner-time. 

On his return to the place of business, a 
very savoury smell informed him that pre¬ 
parations for the midday meal were on 
foot; and as soon as he had given an ac¬ 
count of his proceedings, which seemed to 
be altogether satisfactory to his employer, 
the latter said to him, 

“You have done very vel], Pip; and 
now, if you have any appetite, you can go 
and have your dinner; you’ll find it all 
ready in dere.” 

He pointed as he spoke to another door 
on the landing, through which Pip dis¬ 
appeared, to find a steaming basin of Irish 
stew waiting for him. 

Being as hungry as a hunter—or two 
hunters, for that matter—the savoury com¬ 
pound appealed to Pip as the most deli¬ 
cious food he had ever tasted. A good 
appetite and sharp teeth were two pro¬ 
perties that specially belonged to him, and 
he was just swallowing the last mouthful 
when, happening to glance towards the 
door in the direction of the lock, he fancied 
he saw the handle move slightly. 

“Was it fancy?” he asked himself. 
No, for it moved again, and he fancied he 
could hear the respirations of some person 
on the outside. “Who can it be?” he 
thought. “ Not Mr. Schneider. He would 
never be peeping at me through the 
keyhole! ” 

The idea of being watched is not 
pleasant even to a boy of thirteen, 



“He fell sprawling into the room. 1 
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and Pip, after revolving the matter in his 
mind for an instant, took a very sensible 
and decided course of action. He walked 
straight to the door, turned the handle with 
an energetic twist, and pulled it sharply 
open. 

The result of this operation was some¬ 
what startling, inasmuch as it gave free 
admission to the surly youth, who at that 
precise moment was looking through the 
keyhole, and who, upon the sudden open¬ 
ing of the door, fell sprawling into the 
room upon his hands and knees. 

He remained in that ignominious posture 
looking up at Pip, whilst Pip, in amaze¬ 
ment, stood looking down upon him. 

If the intruder had been accessible to 
any feeling of shame he would have blushed 
to have been detected under such prying 
circumstances, but as he was not he simply 
exclaimed, with an inane grin, 

“ Oh my! Oo’d a thought it ? 55 

“ Thought what ? ” Pip asked. 

“ Why, that you was goin’ to let us in in 
that sudd’n way.” 

“I didn’t know dt was you,” returned 
Pip. “ Why were you there ? 

“ Sh! don’t speak so loud, else old 
Schneider ’ll ’car yer,” said the other. 

‘ ; I suppose you did want something, 
didn’t you ? ” Pip continued. 

“Well, yes, I did.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ Well, yer see, Marks downstairs likes 
to live well ’issclf, but ’e don’t seem to 
think the boy that makes ’isself useful 
wants ’is food as well as ’e does.” 

“ Doesn’t he give you any dinner P ” 

“Hot ’e, unless yer calls .a couple o’ 
taturs, an’ the bone of a mutton chop arter 
Vs ’ad all the meat off of it, dinner.” 

“ I don’t,” said Pip, promptly. 

“ Ho more do I; an’ that’s the kind o’ 
livin’ ’e gives me. It’s ’ard lines, ain’t it P ” 

“Very,” admitted Pip, “if that’s all 
you’ve had to eat to-day.” 

“ It is, indeed,” was the doleful re¬ 
joinder, “ ’an I feels reg’lar rawenous.” 

“Howonder either.” 

“ Well, there was a beautiful savoury 
smell up these stairs, an’ knowing what a 
good-natured chap you are, I came to see 
i»f yer couldn’t give me a mouthful o’ 
something.” 

“I would in a minute,” returned Pip, 
earnestly, “ if I had any to give, but I am 
sorry to say it’s all gone.” 

“ What! ” exclaimed the other ; “ d’yer 
mean to say yer’ve emptied that basin ? ” 

“ Yes, I have, indeed. I wouldn’t, though, 
if I’d known you wanted some ; but I was 
very hungry myself to-day, and I’ve eaten 
every morsel of it.” 

The surly youth’s surly features assumed 
an expression little short of ferocious as he 
muttered darkly to himself, 61 Ew’ry mor¬ 
sel ! .an’ that basin must ’a ’ad a ole pound 
o’ Irish stew in it, at the very least.” 

“ Well, it can’t be helped now,” said 
Pip, “but to-morrowITl save some for you.” 

“Ugh!” growled Marks’s boy, "in a 
despairing tone—“ what’s the good o’ 
that ? I shall be starved before then, an’ 
my ghost ’ll come an’ ’aunt yer.” 

And with this he went slowly down¬ 
stairs, murmuring threats all the way till 
he reached the passage, when his employer 
summoned him into his office, and dis¬ 
patched him on an errand to London Wall 
to increase his appetite in the north wind. 

Pip finished his day’s work with much 
satisfaction to himself and his master, and 
was permitted to return home at seven 
o’clock, when he amused his mother by 
detailing his experiences. 
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A week had passed, when one afternoon 
Mr. Schneider said to him, 

“ Pip, I shall want you to sleep here to¬ 
night.” 

As this was a part of the conditions of 
his engagement, no objection could be 
offered, and Pip simply replied, “Very 
well, sir.” 

“ You’ll find a bed all ready in de back 
room yonder, an’ you’ll be very snug an’ 
comfortable.” 

With these remarks his master went out. 
Pip saw no more of him that day, and as 
evening drew on the charwoman who did the 
cleaning of the house brought him his 
supper, and having made his bed, took her 
departure. 

Pip, left alone, began to feel particularly 
dull and solitary. 

He sat by the embers of the fire that 
were rapidly dying out, and although the 
gas was alight, and the Dutch clocks ticked 
cheerfully enough, the large empty house 
impressed him unpleasantly. 

He was not a timid or superstitious boy; 
he had been too well trained by his mother 
for that. But still he could scarcely sup¬ 
press the nervous tremor that crept over 
him in spite of himself. He heard the 
clocks strike the hours without as well as 
within. Eight, nine, ten. 

It was time to go to bed, he thought, 
and lighting a small taper, he turned out 
the gas in the front room, and proceeded 
to the back, which was his sleeping apart¬ 
ment. He paused a moment on the landing 
as he went, and listened. 

All being quiet, he passed on into the 
room and closed the door. Ha then knelt 
down by the bedside and said his prayers, 
and a few moments after he was undressed 
and in bed. He lay awake a short time, 
thinking of his mother, and then gradually 
dozed off. 

He seemed to have been only a few 
moments asleep, when he was aroused by a 
strange sensation. 

The bed on which he lay seerned to be in 
motion ! 

The natural effect of such an unusual 
phenomenon upon most boys would have 
been to cause them to make a frantic 
plunge, and hide their heads under the 
bedclothes. Some might possibly have 
screamed or yelled “ murder.” 

But Pip did neither. As has already 
been explained, although a delicate hoy 
to look at, and possessed of a kindly and 
gentle nature, he was no coward, and being 
now thoroughly restored to consciousness, 
he lay quite still, to assure himself that the 
sensation he experienced was real and not 
the result of fancy, or a dream. 

A second or two was quite sufficient to 
convince him that it was the former. 

He could distinctly feel the bedstead 
moving slowly up and down. By a slight 
stretch of imagination, he could have 
fancied himself at sea, and that it was the 
swell of the waves that tossed him. He 
remembered having been once in a sailing- 
boat with his father, and the motion was 
something like that; the only difference 
being that the bedstead did not roll as tho 
boat did. His position was somewhat har¬ 
rowing, but still he remained perfectly 
quiet, and although he felt drops of mois¬ 
ture oozing from his forehead, and that 
peculiar creeping, chilly sensation, fami¬ 
liarly known as the trickling of cold water 
down the back, he uttered not the slightest 
sound. 

His thoughts, owing to the strain upon 
his nervous system, wero wonderfully 
acute, as he reflected there in the dark, 


and he found himself trying with all hi? 
might to account for the strange move* 
ment. 

He remembered that it was a shut-up 
bedstead on which he lay, which, in the 
daytime, presented the appearance of a 
respectable chest of drawers; that the 
floor on which it rested was perfectly 
solid ; that there was no trapdoor, or any¬ 
thing of that sort, by which a person might 
ascend. Hext that it was impossi¬ 
ble that the bedstead could move itself, 
and therefore it followed, as a natural con¬ 
sequence, that somebody must be moving it,. 
and that the somebody, whoever it was,, 
must be underneath it at that moment. He 
had just arrived at this conclusion when the 
bedstead suddenly reared itself up into a 
perpendicular position, and sent him flying- 
heels over head into the hollow recess 
behind, clothes and all. 

An unpleasant kind of impression that 
he should be smothered was beginning to 
seize upon him, when down came the bed¬ 
stead again in an equally startling manner. 
Then it commenced a series of playfi 1 
jumps and joggings enough to have scared 
a timid lad out of his wits. But the very' 
boisterous character of these operations 
; tended to defeat themselves, and Pip had 
by this time pretty nearly made up his* 
mind that he was being played upon. 

But hy whom ? That was the question. 
Who was there in the house at that time of 
night who would seek recreation in such a 
kind of practical joking ? 

The thought of the surly youth recurred 
to him. It might be he. It was just the 
kind of trick to recommend itself to a mis¬ 
chievous and spiteful disposition such as 
the young rough — not to speak un¬ 
charitably—had given such good evidence 
of possessing. 

Besides, did he not owe Pip a grudge for 
not sharing his dinner with him P Had he 
not threatened to “ ’aunt ” him ? Un¬ 
doubtedly he had. And might he not be 
carrying out his threat in this unpleasantly 
scaring way ? There was only one thing 
against such a supposition, and that was, 
that the surly youth had gone home 
hours before, in which case the idea must,, 
so far as he was concerned, fall at once- 
to the ground. 

These mental arguments, which take 
some time to write, passed through Pip’s 
brain with more than electric speed, and 
not being able to come to any' definite 
decision he determined to make a strong 
effort to discover the truth. 

Eor this purpose he threw himself fiat- 
on his face, aud, drawing close to the edge 
of the bed, he leant over, and extending his 
arm as far as possible, felt cautiously under 
the bed. 

Almost immediately his outstretched 
fingers came in contact—not with a boy— 
but a rough, hairy mass, like the coat of a 
shaggy dog or the fur of a bear. 

He hastily withdrew his hand with a 
start. What did it mean P Was it an 
animal with four legs instead of two that 
was so near to him ? He would investigate 
again after a moment, he thought. 

This intention, however, was interrupted 
by his feeling the bedclothes being drawn 
gradually off towards the foot. He at 
once gripped them firmly with both his- 
hands, a proceeding which the mysterious, 
operator resented by a hollow groan. 

It was somewhat awful in its depth, and 
y'et. at the same time it struck Pip that it 
had a great deal of the surly y'outh’s quality 
of tone about it, and he waited, holding on 
tightly to the clothes. 








The spectre, or whoever it might be, 
ield on tightly also, and for an instant they 
played a sort of ghostly game at ‘ ‘ pulley- 
hauley” with each other. 

After continuing this for some little time 
Pip allowed the clothes to yield to the 
force applied to them; but he followed 
them closely, and just as they were about 
to be drawn beneath the foot of the bed he 
lunged out suddenly with his right hand, 
and made a grip at a venture. 

He caught something—something that 
felt very much like a human ear . 

This, at any rate, was satisfactory, and 
he clutched it hrmly, and extending his 
left hand in the same manner he found 
himself in immediate possession of a second 
ear, to which he also clung tenaciously. 
These operations seemed to cause much 
perturbation to the owner of the ears, and 
there was a great deal of growling and 
writhing and plunging in the vicinity of 
the bedstead’s foot. 

In spite, however, of these demonstra¬ 
tions, Pip maintained his hold, his grip 
becoming in his excitement quite vice- 
like. Human endurance has its limits, and 
the spectre, having reached the extremist 
XDoint, could bear no more, and burst forth 
with a prolonged yell of anguish, “ O—h, 
don’t! ye’re a pullin’ my two ears out by 
the roots! ” 

These words were sufficient for Pip, and 
he at once released his prisoner, and waited 
quietly for what was to come next. 

After a moment a shuffling sound became 
audible, and presently a white object 
seemed to rise up from out the floor, in 
front of the bed. 

The moonlight, though it did not shine 
directly in at the window, was yet sufficient 
to enable him to discern this object, though 
somewhat indistinctly. He kept his eyes 
riveted upon it, not so much in fear as 
surprise ; since, although the voice he had 
heard was undoubtedly the surly youth’s, 
the form he now gazed upon was more 
like that of a bear than anything else. 

A white bear. He could define its head, 
its pointed muzzle, and its paws, and the 
animal seemed to be performing the opera¬ 
tion of rubbing its nose. 

Whilst he remained looking thus, and 
wondering, the creature suddenly uttered 
two angry growls, and stretched forth its 
fore arms threateningly towards him. 

The sounds and the action broke the 
spell that held him, and, springing from 
the bed in a land of desperate paroxysm, 
he seized the intruder, not by his ears this 
time, but by the throat. 

His grip, owing to the strong nervous 
excitement he was under, was intensely 
energetic, and the bear seemed to feel it so, 
for he struggled and growled, and made 
every possible effort to get away. But 
Pip stuck to him like a leech, and, finding 
that there was no escape, the fictitious 
brute dropped his growlings, and gasped, 
in a very abject and pitiful tone, 

“ D’yer want to choke a feller ?” 

“ Who are you ? Tell me! ” returned 
his captor, as he shook him till his teeth 
chattered in his head. 

“ I’m Marks’s boy,” was the jerky reply; 
“ if yer don’t believe me, light th’ candle 
an’ see.” 

Pip took him at his word, and releasing 
him at once, struck a match and apjjjed it 
to the taper that stood on the table. 

The sudden illumination fully revealed 
the surly youth, but in an extraordinary 
disguise. Bearish enough in his maimer, 
he now presented a very startling imitation 
of the animal whose nature was so akin to 
his own- 
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“ So it is you, after all! ” exclaimed Pip, 
after contemplating him silently for an 
instant. 

“ Er course it is,” the other answered. 
“And what is that you’ve wrapped 
yourself np in ? ” 

“A bear-skin. My master deals in 
them sort o’ things, an’ I put this on for a 
lark.” 

“ To frighten me, I suppose ? ” said Pip. 
“ I don’t like such larks.” 

“Well, it ’asn’t done yer any ’arm, ’as 
it?” 

“ Ho; but it might have done. Suppose 
you’d scared me into a fit ? ” 

“I don’t think ye’re th’ sort to be frit 
very easy. I’m mistook in yer very much, 
I am.” 

“Well, if I’m not frightened I’m 
cold. See how you’ve pulled off the bed¬ 
clothes.” 

“ Never mind, yer can easy put ’em on 
ag’in.” 

“ I know that, but I hope you won’t play 
any more of these tricks. You wouldn’t 
like me to complain to Mr. Marks, would 
yon ? ” 

“ Shouldn’t care if yer did,” returned the 
surly youth, looking very fierce ; “ ’oo’s’e ?” 
“ Your master.” 

“ Oh ! I don’t mind ’im.” 

But this assumed indifference quickly 
disappeared, and he offered to help Pip to 
make the bed again. 

By the time this was accomplished the 
latter had forgotten his indignation, which 
his companion perceiving, he said to him, 
familiarly, 

“ ’Ad any supper to-night ? ” 

“ Yes,” Pip replied; “bread and cheese.” 
“ Got any left ? ” 

“There’s a piece on the plate. You’re 
welcome to it if you like.” 

Surly pounced upon the fragments, and 
cleared them np in a moment; and peace 
being now established, he said, inquiringly, 
“ Your name’s Pip, ain’t it ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“’Owrum!” 

“It is rather uncommon. What’s 
yours ? ” 

“ Pug.” 

“ Pug! That’s more curious still.” 

“ That’s only a nickname. My right 
name’s Peter.” 

“ Mine’s George.” 

“ Why was yon called Pip ? ” 

“ It’s short for Pippins. I was named 
so because. I used to have rosy cheeks. 
Why were you called Pug ? ” 

“ ’Cos when I was a baby there was a 
little puppy dawg as used to snuggle down 
wi’ me in th’ cradle. ’Is name was Pug, 
an’ mother called me after ’im ’cos we was 
so much alike.” 

Pip laughed at this explanation, and 
then, feeling sleepy, he suggested to his 
companion that he should like to go to 
bed. 

“ All light,” returned the latter, assent- 
. ingly; “I sleeps downstairs in th’ back 
room ; but if yer like I’ll stop ’ere an’ keep 
yer comp’ny. Theer’s plenty er room for 
two in your bed.” 

“ I shouldn’t mind,” returned Pip, “ hut 
I don’t know whether Mr. Schneider would 
allow it.” 

“Wot does it matt - whether ’e would 
or not. ’Ow’s ’e to In. ,v ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t like to do anything that he 
would object to,” said Pip; “ but I’ll ask 
him to-morrow.” 

“E’d be sure to say no. ’E don’t like 
me.” 

“Then I think you’d better go to your 
own bed.” 
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“Ugh ! you are unkind, an’ so precious 
lonely as it is downstairs, too.” 

“You’re not afraid, are yon?” asked 
Pip. 

“ Me ? not I! I ain’t afraid er nothink, 
I ain’t!” was the bold response; “I 
thought p’raps you might feel timid like 
in a strange ’ouse all by yer self.” 

“ Ho ; I’m not.” 

“ Ob, very well, then. Good night.” 

“ Good night! ” 

In a very lingering and reluctant manner 
Pug left the room. 

Pip could hear him going downstairs- 
slowly, step by step, as though he would 
much rather have remained above. 

At length, however, he reached the hall, 
and went shuffling along the passage, until 
he reached the room in the rear of the- 
office on the ground-floor, which was his 
sleeping apartment. The sound then ceased, 
and it seemed, from the silence, that Pug 
had retired to rest. 

(To be continued.) 

-- 

THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 

PART II. 

CHAPTER XT.—A BOWL OF rUNCH. 

T iie afternoon was passing away, and it 
was now past four o’clock, when the 
sound of drums, cymbals, and a variety of 
native instruments was heard at the end of 
the main thoroughfare. The market was 
still going on with the same animation as 
before; half a day’s screeching and fight¬ 
ing seemed neither to have wearied the 
voices nor broken the limbs of the de¬ 
moniacal traffickers; there was a con¬ 
siderable number of slaves still to be 
disposed of, and the dealers were haggling 
over the remaining lots with an excitement 
of which a sudden panic on the London 
Stock Exchange could give a very in ade¬ 
quate conception. 

But the discordant concert which sud¬ 
denly broke upon the ear was the signal 
for business to be at once suspended. The 
crowd might cease its uproar, and recover 
its breath. The King of Kazonnde, Moene 
Loonga, was about to honour the lalconi 
with a visit. 

Attended by a large retinue of wives, 
officers, soldiers, and slaves, the monarch 
was conveyed to the middle of the market¬ 
place in an old palanquin, from which he 
was obliged to have five or six people to 
help him to descend. Alvez and the other 
traders advanced to meet him with the 
most exaggerated gestures of reverence, 
all of which he received as his rightful 
homage. 

He was a man of fifty years of age, but 
might easily have passed for eighty. He 
looked like an old, decrepit monkey. On 
his head was a kind of tiara, adorned with 
leopards’ claws dyed red, and tufts of 
greyish-white hair; this was the usual 
crown of the sovereigns of Kazonnde. 
Erom his waist hung two skirts of coodoo- 
hide, stiff as blacksmiths’ aprons, and em¬ 
broidered with pearls. The tattooings on 
his breast were so numerous that his pedi¬ 
gree, which they declared, might seem to 
reach back to time immemorial. His wrists 
and arms were encased in copper bracelets, 
thickly encrusted with beads; ho wore a 
pair of top-boots, a present from Alvez 
some twenty years ago ; in his left hand 
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he carried a great stick surmounted by a 
silver knob ; in his right a fly-flapper with 
a handle studded with pearls; over his 
head was carried an old umbrella with as 
many patches as a harlequin’s coat, whilst 
from his neck hung Cousin Benedict’s 
magnifying-glass, and on his nose were the 
spectacles which had been stolen from Bat’s 
pocket. 

Such was the appearance of the potentate 
beneath whose sway the country trembled 
for a hundred miles round. 

By virtue of his sovereignty Moene 
Loonga claimed to be of celestial origin; 
and any subject who should have the 
.^audacity to raise a question on this point 


behind her, ready at the slightest sign to 
perform the most menial services. Did his 
majesty wish to sit down, two of them 
would immediately stoop to the ground 
and form a seat with their bodies, whilst 
others would have to lie down and support 
his feet upon their backs: a throne and 
footstool of living ebony. 

Amidst the staggering, half-tipsy crowd 
of ministers, officers, and magicians that 
composed Moene Loonga’s suite, there was 
hardly a man to be seen who had not lost 
either an eye, an ear, or hand, or nose. 
Death and mutilation were the only two 
punishments practised in Kazonnde, and 
the slightest offence involved the instant 
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wuuld have been dispatched forthwith to 
another world. All his actions, his eating 
and drinking, were supposed to be per¬ 
formed by divine impulse. He certainly 
drank like no other mortal; his officers and 
ministers, confirmed tipplers as they were, 
appeared sober men in comparison with 
himself, and he seemed never to be doing 
anything but imbibing strong pombe and 
over-proof spirit, with which Alvez kept 
him liberally supplied. 

In his harem Moene Boonga had wives of 
all ages from forty to fourteen, most of 
whom accompanied him on his visit to the 
lakom. Moena, the chief wife, who was 
called the queen, was the eldest of them 
all, and, like the rest, was of royal blood. 
♦She was a vixenish-looking woman, very 
gaily attired ; she wore a kind of bright 
tartan over a skirt of woven grass, embroi¬ 
dered with pearls ; round her throat was 
a profusion of necklaces, and her hair was 
mounted up in tiers that toppled high 
above her head, making her resemble some 
hideous monster. The younger wives, all 
of them sisters or cousins of the king, were 
less elaborately dressed. They walked 


amputation of some member of the body. 
The loss of the ear was considered the 
severest penalty, as it prevented the possi¬ 
bility of wearing earrings. 

The governors of districts, or kilolos , 
whether hereditary or appointed for four 
years, were distinguished by red waistcoats 
and zebra-skin caps; in their hands they 
brandished long rattans, coated at one 
extremity with a varnish of magic drugs. 

The weapons carried by the soldiers 
consisted of wooden bows adorned with 
fringes and provided with a spare bowstring, 
knives filed into the shape of serpents’ 
tongues, long, broad lances, and shields of 
palm wood, ornamented with arabesques. 
In the matter of uniform, the royal army 
had no demands to make upon the royal 
treasury. 

Amongst the attendants of the king there 
was a considerable number of sorcerers and 
musicians. The sorcerers, or mganga , were 
practically the physicians of the court, the 
savages having the most implicit faith in 
divinations and incantations of every kind. 

The musicians were of both sexes, some 
performing on shrill rattles, some on huge 


drums, whilst others played on instruments 
called marimbas , a kind of dulcimer made 
of two rows of different-sized gourds 
fastened in a frame, and struck by sth ks 
with indiarubber balls at the end. To ary 
but native ears the music was perfectly 
deafening. 

Several flags and banners were carried 
in the procession, and amongst these 
was mixed up a number of long pikes, 
upon which were stuck the skulls of 
various chiefs which Moene Loonga had 
conquered in battle. 

As the king was helped out of his palan ¬ 
quin, the acclamation rose higher and 
higher from every quarter. The soldiers 
attached to the caravans fired off their old 
guns, though the reports were almost too 
feeble to be heard above the noisy vicifora¬ 
tions of the crowd; and the havildars 
rubbed their black noses with cinnabar 
powder, which they carried in bags, and 
prostrated themselves. Alvez advanced 
and presented the king with some fresh 
tobacco, “ the appeasing herb,” as it is 
called in the native dialect; and certainly 
Moene Loonga seemed to require some 
appeasing, as, for some unknown reason, 
he was in a thoroughly bad temper. 

Coimbra, Ibn Hamish, and the dealers all 
came forward to pay their coiut to the 
monarch, the Arabs greeting him with the 
cry of marhaba , or welcome; others clapped 
their hands and bowed to the very ground ; 
while some even smeared themselves with 
mud, in token of their most servile subjec¬ 
tion. 

But Moene Loonga scarcely took notice of 
any of them; he went staggering along, 
rolling like a ship upon a stormy sea, and 
made his way past the crowd of slaves, 
each of whom, no less than their masters, 
trembled lest he should think fit to claim 
them for his own. 

Kegoro, who kept close to Alvez’s side, 
did not fail to render his homage along 
with the rest. Alvez and the king were 
carrying on a conversation in the native 
language, if that could be called a conver¬ 
sation in which Moene Loonga merely 
jerked out a few monosyllables from his 
inflamed and swollen lips. He was asking 
Alvez to replenish his stock of brandy. 

“We are proud to welcome your majesty 
at the market of Kazonnde,” Alvez was 
saying. 

“ Get me brandy,” was all the drunken 
king’s reply. 

“ Will the king take pombe or mead P ” 
asked Alvez. 

“ Brandy! give mo fire-water! ” yelled 
the king, in a fury. “ For every drop you 
shall have—” 

“ A drop of a white man’s blood ! ” sug¬ 
gested Negoro, glancing at Alvez. 

“Yes, yes ; kill a white man.” 

“ There is a white man here,” said 
Alvez, “who has killed my agent. He 
must be punished for his apt.” 

“ Send him to King Masonga! ” cried 
the king. “ Masonga and the Assuas will 
cut him up and eat him alive.” 

Only too true it is that cannibalism is 
still openly practised in certain provinces 
of Central Africa. Livingstone records 
that the Manyuemas not only eat men 
killed in warfare, but even buy slaves for 
that purpose. Cameron relates how', in the 
dominions of Moene Booga, dead bodies 
were soaked for a few days in running 
water, as a preparation for their being 
devoured; and Stanley found traces of a 
widely-spread cannibalism amongst the 
inhabitants of Ukusu. 

But however horrible might be the 
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manner of death, proposed by Moene 
Loonga, it did not suit Negoro’s purpose 
to let Dick Sands out of his clutches. 

“Yes, you shall have the fire-water,” 
assented Alvez, “and what is more, you 
shall have it all alight.” 

Moene Loonga did not conceal his satis¬ 
faction. Wives and courtiers alike were 
full of anticipation. They had all drunk 
"brandy, but they had not drunk brandy 
alight. And not only was their thirst for 
alcohol to be satisfied; their thirst for 
blood was to be indulged; and when it is 
remembered how, even among the civilised, 
drunkenness reduces a man below the level 
of a brute, it may be imagined to what 
barbarous cruelties Dick Sands was likely 
to be exposed. The idea of torturing a 
white man was not altogether repugnant 
to the coloured blood of either Alvez or 
Coimbra, while with Negoro the spirit of 
vengeance was rampant. 

Night, without any intervening twilight, 
was soon drawing on, and the contem¬ 
plated display could hardly fail to be effec¬ 
tive. The programme for the evening 
consisted of two parts; first, the blazing 
punch-bowl; then the torture, culminat¬ 
ing in an execution. 

The destined victim was still closely con¬ 
fined in his dark and dreary dungeon ; all 
the slaves, whether sold or not, had been 
driven back to the barracks, and the chi- 
toka was cleared of every one except the 
slave-dealers, the havildars, and the sol¬ 
diers, who hoped, by favour of the king, to 
have a share of the flaming punch. 

Alvez did not long delay the proceedings. 
He ordered a huge caldron, capable of con¬ 
taining more than twenty gallons, to be 
placed in the centre of the market-place. 
Into this were emptied several casks of 
highly-rectified spirit, of a very inferior 
quality, to which was added a supply of 
cinnamon and other spices, no ingredient 
being omitted which was likely to give a 
pungency to suit the savage palate. 

The whole royal retinue formed a circle 
round the king. Fascinated by the sight 


“ Set it alight! ” cried the slave-dealer, 
grinning slily as he spoke. 

The king applied the match to the sur¬ 


enormous metal ladle, attached to a pole, 
and as the flames rose yet higher and 
higher they seemed to throw a more and 



‘The king had taken fire internally.” 


face of the spirit. The effect was instan¬ 
taneous. High above the edge of the 
bowl the blue flame rose and curled. To 
give intensity to the process Alvez had 
added a sprinkling of salt to the mixture, 
and this caused the fire to cast upon the 
faces of all around that lurid glare which 
is generally associated with apparitions of 



‘Alvez advanced and presented the king with some fresh tobacco. 


of the spirit, Moene Loonga came reeling 
up to the edge of the punch-bowl, and 
seemed ready to plunge himself head fore¬ 
most into it. Alvez held him back, at the 
same time placing a lucifer in his hand. 


ghosts and phantoms. Half intoxicated 
already, the negroes yelled and gesticu¬ 
lated ; and, joining hands, they performed 
a fiendish dance around their monarch. 
Alvez stood and stirred the spirit with an 


more unearthly glamour over the ape-like- 
forms that circled in their wild career. 

Moene Loonga, in his eagerness, soon 
seized the ladle from the slave-dealer’s 
hands, plunged it deep into the bowl, and 
bringing it up again full of the blazing 
punch, raised it to his lips. 

A horrible shriek brought the dancers to 
a sudden stand-still. By a kind of spon¬ 
taneous combustion, the king had taken 
fire internally; though it was a fire that 
emitted little heat, it was none the less 
intense and consuming. In an instant one 
of the ministers in attendance ran to the 
king’s assistance, but he, almost as much 
alcoholised as his master, caught fire as 
well, and soon both monarch and minister 
lay writhing on the ground in unutterable 
agony. Not a soul was able to lend a 
helping hand. Alvez and Negoro were at 
a loss what to do; the courtiers dared not 
expose themselves to so terrible a fate; the 
women had all fled in alarm, and Coimbra, 
awakened to the conviction of the inflam¬ 
mability of his own condition, had rapidly 
decamped. 

To say the truth, it was impossible to do 
anything; water would have proved una¬ 
vailing to quench the pale blue flame that 
hovered over the prostrate forms, every 
tissue of which was so thoroughly im¬ 
pregnated with spirit, that combustion, 
though outwardly extinguished, would 
continue its work internally. 

In a few minutes life was extinct, but 
the bodies continued long afterwards to 
burn; until, upon the spot where they had 
fallen, a few light ashes, some fragments 
of the spinal column, some fingers and 
some toes, covered with a thin layer of 
stinking soot, were all that remained oi 
the King of Kazonnde and his ill-fated 
minister. 


(To he continued.) 
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EATS AND MICE AS PETS. 

By Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n. 

n previous papers I 
have been telling 
you all about dogs, 
how to know one 
breed from another, 
and liow to keep and 
train them, and now 
to write upon rats 
and mice as pets 
will certainly seem 
to some like a descent 
from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. 

In my home in the 
country I have all 
kinds of pets ; I 
have lordly dogs big 
enough for any boy 
to ride upon, and I 
have other little fur¬ 
ry pets small enough 
to put into your 
waistcoat-pocket ; but, big, or little, I am sure 
they all love me, because I love them. After 
showing a gentleman my kennels the other day, 
I let him have a look at my rats. 

“ Why, doctor,” he said, “ do you mean to 
say you have room for a rat in that heart of 
yours ?” 

Room for a rat ? Yes. Rats are the most amusing 
of pets ; there is no end to the amount of fun and 
amusement they afford one. 1 candidly confess 
that when I was at first presented with a pair of 
-crimson-eyed white beauties I was just a little 


•afraid to handle them ; I thought they would 
bite. They did not, however; and, indeed, I 
may tell you at once that rats, either white or 
piebald, are exceedingly gentle and docile ; they 
might possibly bite a strange hand, but when 
you have even once fed them they know and 
love you ever after ; and the same may be said 
about fancy mice. There is an old saying that 
extremes meet, and I think you would believe 
it if you saw my enormous Newfoundland dog, 
Hurricane Bob, nursing a white mouse of mine 
called Nebuchadnezzar. When Hurricane Bob is 
lying on the mat the mouse imagines there isn’t 
n snugger corner in the universe than that in 
under the corner of Bob’s light ear. I’m not 
at all sure that Bob likes the duty of nurse 
•thus imposed upon him, but as long as the 


mouse is with him he wouldn’t move 
for a ldng’s ransom, he is so afraid 
to trample on or hurt it. If you 
spoke to him he would only answer 
you with his hazel eyes. 

“You can see for yourself, ” Robert 
would say, “ that I’m a kind of en¬ 
gaged. It may seem absurd for me 
to have to nurse a mouse, but it is 
master’s mouse, so what’s the 
odds ?” 

Not only the pet mouse, but the 
rats run all over Robert, and that 
will show you how tame and gentle 
rats may become. Of my Persian 
cat, Pretty Fay, they are not at 
all afraid ; pussy never attempts to 
hurt them, but I would willingly 
give a penny for her thoughts at 
times when she sits looking at them 
for a whole hour at a stretch. 

Now, then, wdiy, it may be asked, 
do I recommend rats and mice to 
boys as pets ? The question is very easily answered 
thus : Any amount of fun can be got out of them. 
Their tricks and manners are irresistibly amusing, 
and when they are properly tamed and trained 
they will keep boys and their friends laughing 
for hours. The only objection which I ever 
heard urged against them was that they have 
not a pleasant smell. This is a great mistake, 
for, kept as I keep mine, they have not the 
slightest odour of any kind. Another thing to 
be said in their favour is this : they can be 
bought very cheaply—say, for sixpence or nine- 
pence each. You can usually get them to buy 
at bird-shops. If the shopkeeper of whom you 


inquire has not got any, he can, at all events, 
tell you where you can procure them. 

Suppose, then—that you conclude to keep a 
few white rats, and I think two in one cage are 
enough—before purchasing your pets you must 
have their house prepared, so that they may 
pop at once into all home comforts. This 
house, then, should be a large, roomy cage, like 
the one in the engraving. Have it as big as 
you please, but it must not be smaller than 
eighteen or twenty inches square. A sine qua 
non is a dark, or retiring room, made of wood. 
Here the bed is placed, and the nest, if they 
care to have one. This room must have a little 
round door, opening out into the cage, and also 
a door big enough to put your hand in at one 
end, in order to clean it out and give fresh 


bedding. The cage itself should have perches, 
and at one end a tower with a spiral staircase 
leading up and ending in a flag-pole. The rats 
delight to climb up and stand on the roof, 
and imagine themselves Polar bears, to which 
animals they have, in certain attitudes, a most 
ridiculous resemblance. 

Every part of the cage must be uneatable, for 
rats are extremely fond of exercising their little 
jaws, and if the doors, etc., are not covered with 
zinc or tin, they very soon demolish them. 
Ordinary wire will do for the cage, but there 
should be no wheel for them to turn ; this is 
only cruelty, and very distasteful to the animals 
themselves. The roof of the cage may be wood ; 
and remember that your pets are not to be 
strictly confined to their domicile, for to see 
them scampering about here, there, and every¬ 
where, for half an hour or an hour every day, is 
one of the chief pleasures in keeping them. 
There must be a drawer at the bottom of the 
cage, and eveiy day this should be taken out 
and cleaned, and covered with a layer of nice 
dry straw. 

There is no more cleanly animal in the world 
than the white rat, and if the creature be not 
kept dry and comfortable it will veiy soon fall 
sick and die. The dishes rats require are three. 
Tin ones are best. They should be hung near 
the rats’ perches, and easily within their reach, 
and these ought to be always kept sweet and 
clean. One dish is to hold the food, another a 
drop of milk, and the third to contain pure 
water. 

Petjrats are not particularly dainty, and are 
best fed on a mixed diet, say bread-and-milk, 
fresh every morning, wfith now and then a little 
boiled rice, or pudding of any kind. They like 
a bit of meat, too, now and then, and dearly 
love a bone to pick ; but flesh food should be 
given sparingly, else they will not thrive. Now 
and then fruit may be given them, or a bit of 
any green garden stuff, and, as a change, bread, 
toasted crusts, barleys bird seed, and nuts from 
which the shells have been removed. 

The rat’s nest, or bed, in the retiring room, 
should be kept particularly diy and sweet. 

Having prepared the rodential residence, you 
may buy and bring home the rodents them¬ 
selves. 

If you w’ant them to love yon, take my 
advice, and feed them with your "own hands for 
the first week, at all events. 

Never leave any vegetable matter or food 
about the cage to rot or decay. You cannot be 
too particular with regard to the cleanliness of 
the rats’ cage. 

The piebald kind I have found are even more 
clever than the pure white, although the white 
are far more pretty. Rats have their points of 
beauty as well as dogs, and if I were judging 
these animals at a show, I should give the first 
prize to a rat that had a longish head, with nice 
full, bright, garnet-coloured eyes, very long 
whiskers, very long body, and very long tail. 
A stumpy, short-set rat is never clever ; while, 
on the other hand, a long-bodied one can be 
taught a number of pretty tricks. It is need¬ 
less to say what these are, because I hardly ever 
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knew two rats that would do exactly the same 
things, hut each animal’s ways and manners 
suggest the kind cf tricks he will learn. 1 be¬ 
lieve, however, they are all thieves, every one 
of them ; and if you place the cage on the table 
and let them out for a run they will carry back 
with them anything they can lift. They are 
fond of jewellery and money, and seem to know 
the value of the latter as well as you or I do, 


! for they always prefer a sixpenny bit to a bronze 
I penny. 

| Eats are very prolific, and the young ones are 
j exceedingly funny. I don’t think you could 
! make a fortune by selling the progeny, but as 
they will always fetch sixpence in the market, 

1 your rats might make sufficient money to keep 
themselves. At all events, there is no bother 
in breeding them. 



‘What is it? It smells like cheese.’ 


But he was mistaken. 


HOW WE CAUGHT THE FOX. 

A FARM-SCHOOL INCIDENT. 

By a London Minister. 



n 'a fine summer 
evening, just as 
we had left off 
, -work in the fields, 

I one of the boys 
came rushing on 
to the p 1 a y- 
ground, in breath¬ 
less haste, de¬ 
claring he had 
seen a fox run 
into a drain at 
the bottom of the 
. meadow. The 
announcement, as 
might be expected, threw us all into a state of 
the wildest excitement. 

The drain was but a short one, that ran cross¬ 
wise under a narrow lane adjacent to the fields, 
and it occurred to us, immediately, to block up 
the entrance and compel him to make, his exit 
at the other end, one of our number being there 
ready with a sack to give him a polite reception. 

One of the most courageous of the boys, be¬ 
coming impatient for the result of the experi¬ 
ment, proposed to creep into the mouth of the 
drain and compel Mr. Keynard to vacate his 
quarters. Oil first attempting to do so he very, 
speedily lost courage. The sight of two fiercely 
glaring eyes cooled him down considerably ; but 
seeming all at once to bethink himself of some 
expedient, he ran to the schoolhouse and provided 
himself with two strong table-forks. Grasping 
one firmly in each hand, he again commenced 
his journey up the drain. The glaring eyes 
were still too much for him; and finding himself 
rather tightly jammed as he was forcing his way 
Mong, it occurred to him that, if put upon his 
defence, he would be in a rather awkward.predi¬ 
cament, so he once more beat a retreat with all 
possible expedition. 

A great deal of hooting and stanrpmg^ was 
tried without the least apparent effect, and our 
patience was almost worn out, when, as a last 
resort, a hole was dug in the middle of the 
road, and the arch of the drain broken through, 
in order, if possible, to entrap him there. Here, 
aaain, we had all our toil for nothing, as he got 
away from the daylight as quickly as it burst m 

upon him. „ . , 

“ The mistress’s clothes-prop, cried one oi 
the boys ; “fetch it directly, and we will have 
his lordship out in quick sticks. ” 


“A capital dodge,” roared out the whole 
posse of boys at each end of the drain. 

The clothes-prop was speedily forthcoming, 
when we were once more as speedily brought to 
a standstill. The pole was too short, and, on 
finding it approaching him, Mr. Foxey simply 
moved a little higher up the drain. 

“ Fairly beaten.” said one of our number. 

“ Not a bit of it,” responded a sharp-witted 
genius, who generally knew pretty well what he 
was about. 4 ‘I’ll have him out; give me the 
clothes-prop.” 

Taking the formidable weapon under his arm, 
lie marched up to the schoolhouse, as if by the 
power of some enchanter’s -wand, in the shape of 
an ashen pole, the imprisoned victim would be 
led to come forth and follow him with all possi¬ 
ble docility. 

“What does the fellow mean to do ?” was the 
puzzling question of most present. 

He was a boy who generally kept his own 
counsel until he had fully developed ally plan 
which he might have in his head, whether good 
or bad. 

Before long he was seen emerging from his 
laboratory with one end of the clothes-prop 
made into a sort of battering-ram, which, 
curiously enough, he had formed of greasy rags 
obtained in the scullery. 

Dispatching a boy for a box of matches he had 
left behind, “ Now,” said our “ mystery man,” 
“the gentleman occupying that underground 
apartment will have to move liis quarters, or 
I’ll see what he sticks to.” 

Having finished this little oration, he struck 
a match and set fire to the greasy rags at the 
end of the pole. Thrusting the blazing batter¬ 
ing-ram up the drain, to our great delight, the 
sack at the opposite outlet was occupied in a 

moment. , 

“Got him!” shouted the sentry at that 
important outpost. The sack, with its occu¬ 
pant, being presented as proof positive, the 
welkin rang again with a shout of victory. 

The mouth of the sack was securely fastened, 
and a general council summoned to decide upon 
the next best thing to do with the.prisoner in 
charge, who, finding himself for a time entirely 
shut up to his own reflections, remained per¬ 
fectly passive, and allowed one of the boys, to 
carry him across the field to the school. Being 
more closely embraced than was liis wont, he 
changed his position once or twice in the sack, 


but was evidently too cunning to manifest any¬ 
thing like a spirit of djrect antagonism to his 
newly-found acquaintances. 

Preparations were now made to get him safely 
out of the sack, and this, at first, was found 
almost as difficult a matter as getting him into 
it. 

He was an old fox, and evidently as savago 
as he was sly. A mouth full of well-sharpened 
incisors rather clearly indicated 
the use he might make of them 
should a fitting opportunity pre¬ 
sent itself. The seam in the sack 
was carefully ripped open for a 
few inches, and his head gradu¬ 
ally forced through the newly- 
made aperture, when a stick was 
put into his mouth, and a sort 
of impromptu muzzle was de¬ 
signed, with a view both to his 
own and the public safety. 

The next important considera¬ 
tion that presented itself was, 
how and where he -was to be 
lodged ? 

A domicile was speedily ar¬ 
ranged for the night, certainly a 
little more comfortable than the 
old drain, and by the time we 
had made him secure w r e were 
summoned to prepare for our own 
dormitory, and leave him to his 
repose. 

- — : ~ — Although he might not have 
haunted us in our dreams, yet to 
those of us who remained awake, from the 
excitement of the occasion, there was abun¬ 
dant evidence of the nature of our evening’s 
engagement. The strong effluvia pervading our 
sleeping-room, arising from the clothes of the 
boy who had held the fox in closest embrace, 
was something almost unbearable ; and when, 
in the early morning, we paid our newly-ad¬ 
mitted schoolmate a visit, the perfume which 
greeted our nostrils w T as, for strength and pun¬ 
gency, almost overwhelming. Riminel’s prepa¬ 
rations were quite cast into the shade. 

The first thought occurring to our minds was, 
If this is the state of things now, what shall w r e 
have by-and-by ? 

In the midst of our dilemma as to what we 
should do with our troublesome acquisition, it 
was suggested by the schoolmaster that Rey¬ 
nard, like ourselves, had, no doubt, a consider¬ 
able appreciation of personal liberty, according 
to fox ideas ; and now that we had gratified to 
the full our love of adventure, we could not do 
better than allow him once more to seek a covert 
in some more remote and sequestered locality. 
One of our number, taking a business view of 
the situation, offered, if the fox could be got 
into the sack once more, to carry him to Lord 
S—’s kennels, some five or six miles distant, 
and strike a bargain for his game. His lordship 
happening to be at home, turned the prisoner 
into an adjacent plantation, giving the lad his 
empty sack and a five-shilling piece to crown 
the adventure. 

Our worthy master took care to improve the 
occasion by reminding us that people bent on 
mischief, however sly and cunning, get some¬ 
times caught in the act, and have to occupy 
closer quarters than they ever anticipated, and 
that it is always best to go honestly about our 
work, and never be found doing anything which 
should cause us to go hiding our heads in 
drains. 
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DRAUGHTS. 

PART II.—THE OPENINGS. 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author of “Manly Games for Boys etc., etc. 
CHAPTER I. 

W hen I commenced these chapters, in 
October last, I intended to have com¬ 
pleted them in some half-dozen numbers ; hut 
the subject has so grown in my hands, by 
reason of the interest taken in the game by Our 
Boys, that I find it necessary to supplement the 
introductory lessons by a few more explanatory 
notes. Hence the appearance of this Second 
Part. 

. Usually it is necessary to begin at the begin- 
ning; but in Draughts and Chess, as in other 
games of skill, players commence playing, and 
even attain some degree of aptness, before they 
actually conquer the alphabet, the science, of 
the several amusements. There is no great 
harm in this plan, however. Do we not all 
learn to talk before w r e know anything of 
grammar or orthography; to sing before we 
understand even the notation of music ; to 
argue and discuss before we get even the haziest 
notion of logic ? Of course we do. And then 
we naturally endeavour to go back to first prin¬ 
ciples, and so correct our mistakes by aid of 
rule and system. 

I told you some time ago that there were 
various accepted openings to the game of 
Draughts—the Old Fourteenth, the Single 
Corner, the Laird and Lady, the Glasgow, the 
Whilter, and some fifty others. All the really 
safe, sound, and favourable openings, however, 
proceed from the five here named. "The rest are 
well enough to know, but in practice they are 
risky and fantastical. 

To properly understand what follows, it is 
necessary that you should so completely conquer 
the notation of draughts as to be able to follow 
the moves in your mind’s eye without seeing 
the board. This is not nearly so difficult as 
you may think. Number your board as in the 
diagram below, and place the men in the order 
of play. 

Here we have the Black men on the upper 



| WHITE. | 

The Numbered Board, with the men placed in their 
order of play. 

ha.lf of tiic board, though whether the White or 
the black occupy that position the order of 
then’ movesis the same. The usual plan is for 
the Black to take the first move, and for the 
players to change the pieces with each game, 
by this method each player begins alternately 
and always with the Black men. Our games 
will be so arranged, if you please. 

Let us commence, then, with the best of the 
openings— 

The Old Fourteenth. 

BLACK. WHITE. 

11 to 15 —1— 23 to 19 

8 to 11 —2— 22 to 17 

4 to 8 —3— 17 to 13 

These three moves on either side constitute the 


Old Fourteenth Opening. From this point, at 

which the game is perfectly even, spring many 
variations. The most common and accepted 
moves on each side are— 


15 to 18 
11 to 15 
8 to 11 


—4— 24 to 20 

—5— 28 to 24 

—6— 26 to 23 


The following is now the position. Both 
sicies are well placed, and the game, if played 
thoroughly, should end in a draw, with White 
for preference. 


• Ijjy. 


- 

» sill 



Black has now the choice of two moves. We 
will suppose that he defends his position by 
moving from 9 to 14. 

The first double column gives tlie moves 
from tlie position in the diagram \ six moves 
on each side having been made. The other 
columns show six variations. The star indicates 
the losing move in each case. 


12 


13 

9—14 

14 

31 26 

15 

6- 9 

16 

13 6 

17 

2— 9 

18 

26 22 

19 

1— 6 

20 

32 28 

21 

3- 8 

22 

30 26 

23 

9—13 

24 

19 16: 

25 

12—19 

26 

23 16: 

27 

13—17 

■28 

22 13: 

29 

8—12 

30 

24 19: 

31 

15—31: 

32 

26 22 

33 

12—19: 

34 

22 8 ■ 

35 

14—17 

36 

21 14- 

37 

10-17 

38 

8 3 

39 

7-10 

40 

25 21 

41 

17—22 

42 

20 16 

43 

10-14 

44 

16 11 

45 

31—26 

46 

11 8 

• ; 

Draw. 


26*22 25 
9-1418- 
31—20 29 
5 - o! 9- 
26 23 27 
1— 5 6- 
22 1713 
11 16 2- 
20 11 22 
16 15 
25 22.17 
18-2518- 
29 2213 
3- 714- 


15—22T0—17 


3 26 


white 

wins. 


8 30 
5- 
23 


22 
•25 
22 
-14 
23 

- 9 
6 

- 9 

17 

18 

13 32 2S 
-2748-27 
6.19 16 
■1812—19 
1424 8 

17, 3-12 
14.31 24 
-17) 9—13 
22 26 22 
■2G| 7-11 
23 30*26 
■ 9| 1— 6 
18 26 23 
7-1011—15 


31 26 

9-13 
26 23 
13—17 
18 14 
17—21 
14 


9*13 

26 

3- 8 
23 18 

14- 23 
31 27 

15— 18 
22 6 
13—22 
27 18 

1—10 
18 14 
10—17 
21 14 


24 19 28 
13- 


15-24 
28 19 
6— 9 13 
20 16’" 
10—15 
17 10 


3-1015—24 
23 19 
24—27 


black 

wins. 


10 6 

27—31 
6 2 
black 
wins. 


15 
14- 
11 
31- 
21 

26—22 

17 13 

18—23 
7 3 

black 
wins. 


white 

wins. 


5 

27 
1- 

30 26 
9-14 
18 
5—14 
26 23 

15—18 

22 6 

13- 22 

6 2 
7-10 

32 28 
22—25 

28 18 

14— 23 
19 16 


white 

wins. 


Uiese games carefully you 
will see that there is a reason for each move 
and thus demonstrate that Draughts is a scien¬ 
tific game possessing no element of luck or 
chance. 

Our next chapter will still further enlighten 
the persevering student. But he must not 
content himself by merely reading the instruc¬ 
tions. He must play the games with a friend 
and make himself master of the theory. Then’ 
with practice, he will in time become a good 
draught-player. 

(To be continued.) 


CoruBponkncr. 



Bill Raynor (Glasgow).—Tlie only rank—if it can be 
termed one—above paymaster is that of secretary to 
a commander-in-chief, flag-officer, or commodore 
If you wish to go to sea, and do not care about mak¬ 
ing a fortune, by all means join that branch of the 
service. The highest pay—seldom reached—is about 
£590 per annum. 

Jack Tar.—O f course a hoy who is under the standard 
cannot enter the Navy, or else what would he the 
use of having a standard ? 

The Poker and the Fire.— “Ratio ” writes: “Apro¬ 
pos of the custom of putting a poker across a fire 
mentioned by ‘E.^ .T. F. ’ in your Correspondence 
column, I would just bring to the notice of your 
readers some words from Professor Jevons’s ‘Logic 
Primer.’ He says : ‘ Housemaids, in trying to make 
a fire burn, sometimes reason badly. They stick the 
poker among the coals and leave it there, seeming to 
have a belief that the mere presence of tlie poker 
helps the fire to burn, because on some previous 
occasions the fire had burnt better when the poker 
was in it. They do not observe that the poker is 
only useful when so placed as to raise tlie coals and 
allow the air to enter freely. It seems probable that 
by laying a cold poker across the fire, the heated air 
is condensed into water, which does not materially 
assist combustion.’” 

Robert Heggie (Kirkcaldy).—Thank you. You are 
quite right. See answer to “F. C. W. H. (The Rec¬ 
tory).” 

J* p.—You will find, by reference to our last volume, 

that both rabbits and pigeons have already received 
a large share of attention. All back numbers may 
still be obtained at the published price. No 26 
contains a thoroughly practical paper on rabbits, 
their food, hutch, etc. 

J - U p - (Hanley.)—You are mistaken. The number 

of certificates awarded m connection with our Prize 
Competition subjects is regulated wholly by the 
number of meritorious competitors. We do not 
limit the number to a hundred, nor do we guarantee 
to give ten. J. H. P. M. closes his letter with a few 
words that may suggest ways of usefulness to others. 
He writes : “ I give my three copies away week by 
week, after I have read one of them, to some poor 
boys m our neighbourhood.” 

K. P. (Cheltenliam.)-l. The Bumken is a piece of 
wf>?d projecting from each bow of a large ship to 
which the foretack is hauled out. It is not often 
used. 2. The Doublings is the space between the 
upper part of the lower mast and the lower part of 
the topmast, above the top. It is only used as a 
place in which to stow away grease cans, etc. A 
Huiton is a tackle used for setting up the tonmast 
rigging,. The Pendants consist of a piece of double 
rope with thimbles seized in, which is placed over 
the lower masthead, before the riggin° - and is used 
m setting up the lower rigging, fstanchlons are 

PjHars used to support the deck. Bulkheads 
are light partitions, such as form the cabius etc 

'•sUuyapp?^^ arMde ° n that “Wctwffl 

The term of apprenticeship in the merchant service 
is four years. The expense depends upon the firm 
to whom you are apprenticed. 

(Nottingham.)-Boys can enter the Navy up 
to 16i years of age. J 1 

C A B -Sn ND K N v Exeter ^17 1 - 2s> a day - 2 - Yes - 3 - Yes * 

/.Very small-not £5; the rest could be 
obtained on board. 6. Yes. 7. No. 8. Depends- 
average six or seven hours. ^ ’ 

Bl ’ A S Watch.-T he old-fashioned “light-bottle” fe a 
flask or vial containing phosphor iscd oil, a solution 
nosphorus in olive-oil which glows when the 
cork is taken out and an- admitted. But it is dau- 
liable to ignition, and poisonous too. 

A better substance is Canton’s phosphorus, made by 
°J heating to redness in a closed crucible a 
oyster-shells and sulphur. This is the 
n?! 1 * , new Phosphorescent paints. It is not 

SfSuiSi ll ? le ? s you have some chemical ap- 
jjkjjuces. It can be bought at the operative chemists’ 
UD i d< L r . P le name given above, or of phosphorescent 
sulphide of calcium, but that commonly sold is by no 
means certain in its action. * } 
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BEN NORTON: 


A FRONTIER STORY. 
By S. S. Robbins, U.S.A. 


CHAPTER III. 


T HE travellers had hardly gone before Mr. Norte. 

made his appearance, riding leisurely home o ver 
the prairies in another direction. As -soon as Bea 
caught sight of him, he ran eagerly out to meet him. 
Without stopping, his father put out hand and foot, 
which the boy grasped, then swung himself up e&s&y 
behind the saddle, and both came galloping to the 
hostelry. 

Mrs. Norton was waiting for them at the dcrcr, 
and the first impression which her husband hxda?f 
the seriousness of their danger came from her paL: 


“He had no more fear of the Indians than he expressed. 
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and anxious face. Mr. Norton was a 
'bold, but not a cautious man. He had, 
in truth, no more fear of the Indians 
than he expressed, and when he heard 
all there was to tell, he was inclined 
to smile over the fright. The only two 
items which seemed of much consequence 
to him were the theft of so many of 
his valuable horses, and the shooting of 
the arrow at Mr. Cunningham, a man 
whom all the neighbouring Indians loved 
and respected as much as they did any 
white man. 

He sent Bennie to turn out the horses, 
that had been as yet kept for safety in the 
corral, armed himself with his rifle, and 
started for a leisurely survey of his farm. 
He found unmistakable evidence of the 
presence of a large number of the Indians, 
but nothing which looked to him parti¬ 
cularly hostile. The open nature of the 
prairie prevented any attempt at conceal¬ 
ment. The ground was cleared and culti¬ 
vated quite a distance on all sides of the 
house, and there were no large out-build- 
ings offering hiding-places, within or with¬ 
out. Through the morning, Ben kept close 
beside his father, all his senses, as usual, 
keenly on the alert. Now and then he 
started at an unexpected noise; onoe his 
father told him, with a laugh, that he was 
“as nervous as a girl,” then put his rifle 
into the boy’s hand, and bade him shoot a 
prairie-hen that went hopping along thirty 
rods before them. 

This feat, in which Ben was successful, 
quite restored his courage. There was 
something in the bang of a rifle which 
supplied both nerve and strength to the 
lad, and as his father looked down into 
the excited, brave face, he thought what a 
hero Ben would make after a few more 
years of frontier life. He was very proud 
as well as fond of his noble boy ! 

“I think you were more scared than 
hurt; but I will stay at home to-night. 
Then to-morrow I must be off to meet an 
engagement, and you must be the landlord 
again, Bennie,” he said. 

“ Father,” said Ben, with a scared look 
around; “ don’t go. If you had seen that 
face at the window last night, you 
wouldn’t. It was—it was—awful.” 

“ Nonsense, Bennie, you were tired, and 
half asleep. I dare say you dreamed the 
whole thing. “What should a fellow want 
to peep into a window of an inn for, when 
the door is open to everybody, and he had 
only to lift the latch and walk in ? ” 

“ That’s it,” said Ben, with an acuteness 
which surprised his father ; “if he didn’t 
mean evil, why didn’t he come straight in, 
like a—like a man.” 

“ Sure enough, Ben, there’s something 
in that.” 

“Don’t go again, father, don’t. Mother 
and I don’t want to be left alone. Don’t, 
please don’t. Say you won’t, father,” 
pleaded the boy. 

“ Hush, Bennie, don’t let your mother 
see you so frightened. Be a man about it, 
you’re too old to make a baby of your¬ 
self.” 

Ben looked ashamed, but took tight hold 
of his father’s hand, and kept it. 

Perhaps it was to quiet Ben and his 
mother’s fears that Mr. Norton all day 
busied himself in making the house secure 
and cleaning his fire-arms. He said but 
little about the Indians, and that was in his 
usual tone of contempt. If he anticipated 
danger, he had a very cool way of conceal¬ 
ing it; so, as the day passed, and all was 
quiet, the fears of the others were lessened, 
and home life was going on as usual, when 


they saw a heavily laden waggon moving 
slowly over the prairie towards their house. 

“ There comes Cunningham with his 
family, I do declare,” said Mr. Norton, 
with a hearty laugh; “I never knew that 
man scared before. It’s the women, I would 
be willing to venture a quarter.” 

“He said he should come, father! It’s 
the Indians. I told you so! ” answered Ben. 

“Well! Well! Well!” with another 
hearty laugh; ‘ 4 he’s lived here fifteen years, 
off and on, and now he is going to run for 
them, is he?” 

Just then, in another direction, a second 
large cart was seen approaching. 

“ And there’s Bradford,” he said, as he 
saw it. “ He’s the oldest frontier man in 
Idaho; and, I should have felt sure, 
wouldn’t have pulled up a stake for every 
tribe there is between here and the Eocky 
Mountains. I don’t see into it.” 

“ And there comes another, father,” said 
Ben, pointing to a hardly discernible mov¬ 
ing object against the horizon. 

“Yes, there’s another—a waggon, too, 
heavily loaded. What’s up now, I won¬ 
der?” and for the first time his face 
showed anxiety. 

Mrs. Norton, as soon as the arrival of 
the Cunningham family was announced, 
had busied herself in putting up whatever 
they had of value in the house, and in 
making other preparations for a speedy 
departure. 

Her husband came in as she was thus 
busied, watched her a moment in silence, 
then a broad smile on his face, and a snap 
of the lock of his rifle, was his only com¬ 
mentary. 

Ben ran out to meet the Cunninghams’ 
waggon. His isolated life had deprived 
him of the companionship of other boys, 
so the coming of this large family, even 
under these circumstances, gave to the 
visit the character of high holiday. There 
were three boys and two little girls in this 
family, besides the father and mother. The 
children were all walking, the mother was 
in the waggon with the household goods, 
and the tired horses looked as if it was 
with the utmost difficulty they could put 
one foot before the other. Still they gave 
Ben a hearty welcome; they were so far 
on their journey to the Fort and had been 
unmolested. Now they could join forces 
and protect each other. 

It was but a short time before the boys 
were running about everywhere. The 
horses were to be put into the corral and 
fed, the tent was to be set up, supper to 
be cooked, and so much rare fun to be got 
out of the unusual stir and bustle. Ben 
forgot all his fears. "What were the 
Indians now-, with the Cunninghams here, 
and so many others coming ? It was almost 
as good as a holiday ! 

But the intelligence Mr. Cunningham 
brought he took care to communicate to 
Mr. Norton while they were by themselves. 

The worst reports were true; the rising 
among the Indians who lived near this 
white settlement was not only general, but 
other and stronger tribes from a distance 
had come in to help them. Some white 
families had already suffered. The men 
had been killed and scalped, and the 
women and children carried away. The 
risk of remaining outside the Fort was a 
fearful one, and to-morrow morning, after 
a good night’s rest, they must one and all 
make their way there, the men armed to 
the teeth, and ready to protect their families 
as well as they could. 

This same report was confirmed by the 
other travellers, who soon reached the hos¬ 


telry. Mr. Bradford, “the oldesf fron¬ 
tiersman in Idaho,” was in truth the most 
alarmed. 

“ Tell you what, Cunningham,” he said, 
as he w r as making ready for his night’s 
rest, “there’s hot work afore us, and no 
mistake! I hain’t lived here all this 
time not to know them redskins, and 
they mean murder and plunder, or I lose 
my guess. I wish,” with an uneasy glance 
around him, “this night was over, or we 
had our women and children safe in the 
Fort; twenty mile’s an awful distance, with 
the arrows a-coming from you don’t know 
where.” 

“Never saw you scared before, Brad¬ 
ford,” answered Mr. Norton. 

“Nor you wouldn’t see me now but for 
the folks that’s along.” 

“Hold on, Bradford!” said the land¬ 
lord, with a shrug of his shoulders; “ it 
will be bad enough if it comes. Better 
wait, hadn’t we ? ” 

“Nothing will scare you but the knife 
at your scalp, Norton,” answered the man ; 
“ you ought to have been a Christian.” 

“My mother is,” said Mr. Norton. “ But 
I don’t see what that has to do with it.” 

“ Why, you know, you land of trust so, 
and if you don’t trust in God I’m puzzled to 
see what you do trust in to-night. I wish 
we were at the Fort.” 

“ But as we are not, come in and have a 
good supper, and let us make the best of 
it, Bradford, before the women and the 
children, they’re scared enough now,” said 
the landlord. 

. A few more stragglers running for their 
lives^ell in as darkness was coming 
on ; <? so, when the time for sleep came, the 
hostelry, both within and without, pre¬ 
sented an unusual scene. Camps had been 
hastily set up as near the house as possible ; 
beds made on the floors in the crowded 
rooms; and around both hostelry and 
camps armed men paced slowly through 
the early night hours. 

(To be continued .) 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 

PART H. 

CHAPTER XII.—ROYAL OBSEQUIES. 

he follow¬ 
ing morning 
the town of 
Kazonnde 
presented an 
aspect of un¬ 
wonted deso¬ 
lation. Awe¬ 
struck at the 
event of the 
previ o us 
evening, the 
natives had all 
shut them¬ 
selves up in 
their huts. That a monarch who was to be 
assumed as of divine origin should perish 
with one of his ministers by so horrible a 
death was a thing wholly unparalleled in 
their experience. Some of the elder part of 
the community remembered having taken 
part in certain cannibal preparations, and 
were aware that the cremation of a human 
body is no easy matter, yet here was a case 
in which two men had been all but utterly 
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Consumed without any extraneous appli¬ 
cation. Here was a mystery that baffled 
all their comprehension. 

Old Alvez had also retired to the se¬ 
clusion of his own residence; having 
been warned by Negoro that he would 
probably be held responsible for the 
occurrence, he deemed it prudent to keep 
in retirement. Meanwhile Negoro indus¬ 
triously circulated the report that the 
king’s death had been brought about by 
supernatural means reserved by the great 
Manitoo solely for his elect, and that it was 
sacred fire that had proceeded from his 
body. The superstitious natives readily 
received this version of the affair, and at 
once proceeded to honour Moene Loonga 
with funeral rites worthy of one thus con¬ 
spicuously elevated to the rank of the 
gods. The ceremony (which entailed an 
expenditure of human blood incredible 
except that it is authenticated by Cameron 
and other African travellers) was just the 
opportunity that Negoro required for car¬ 
rying out his designs against Dick, whom 
he intended should take a prominent part 
in it. 

The natural successor to the king was 
the queen Moena. By inaugurating the 
funeral without delay, and thus assuming 
the semblance of authority, she forestalled 
the King of Ukusu or any other rival who 
might venture to dispute her sovereignty; 
and moreover, by taking the reins of 
government into her hands she avoided the 
fate reserved for the other 'wives who, had 
they been allowed to live, might prove 
somewhat troublesome to the shrew. Ac¬ 
cordingly, with the sound of coodoo horns 
and marimbas, she caused a proclamation 
to be made in the various quarters of the 
town, that the obsequies of the deceased 
monarch would be celebrated on the next 
evening with all due solemnity. 

Preparations began at once. At the end 
of the chief thoroughfare flowed a deep 
and rapid brook, an affluent of the Coango, 
in the dry bed of which the royal grave 
was to be formed. Natives were imme¬ 
diately set to work to construct a dam 
by means of which the water should be 
-diverted, until the burial was over, into a 
temporary channel across the plain; the 
last act in the ceremonial being to undam 
the stream and allow it to resume its proper 
oourse. 

Negoro had formed the resolution that 
Dick Sands should be one of the victims 
to be sacrificed upon the king’s tomb. 
Thoroughly aware as he was that the in¬ 
dignation which had caused the death of 
Harris extended in at least an equal degree 
to himself, the cowardly rascal would not 
have ventured to approach Dick under 
similar circumstances at the risk of meet¬ 
ing a similar fate; but knowing him to be 
a prisoner bound hand and foot, from 
whom there could be nothing to fear, he 
resolved to go to him in his dungeon. Not 
only did he delight in torturing his victims, 
but he derived an especial gratification 
from witnessing the torture. 

About the middle of the day, accord¬ 
ingly, he made his way to the cell where 
Dick was detained -under the strict watch 
of a havildar. There, bound with fetters 
that penetrated his very flesh, lay the poor 
boy; for the last four-and-twenty hours he 
had not been allowed a morsel of food, and 
would gladly have faced the most painful 
death as a welcome relief to his miseries. 

But at the sight of Negoro all his energy 
revived; instinctively he made an effort to 
burst his bonds, and to get a hold upon his 
persecutor ; but the strength of a giant 


would have been utterly unavailing for 
such a design. Dick felt that the struggle 
he had to make was of another kind, and 
forcing himself to an apparent composure, 
he determined to look Negoro straight in 
the face, but to vouchsafe no reply to any¬ 
thing he might say. 

“I felt bound,” Negoro began, “to 
come and pay my respects to my young 
captain, and to tell him how sorry I am 
that he has not the same authority here 
that he had on board the Pilgrim.” 

Finding that Dick returned no answer, 
he continued, 

“ You remember your old cook, captain; 
I have come to know what you would like 
to order for your breakfast.” 

Here he paused to give a brutal kick at 
Dick’s foot, and went on, 

“I have also another question to ask 
you, captain; can you tell me how it was 
that you landed here in Angola instead of 
upon the coast of America ? ” 

The way in which the question was put 
more than ever confirmed Dick’s impression 
that the Pilgrim’s course had been altered 
by Negoro, but he persevered in maintain¬ 
ing a contemptuous silence. 

“ It was a lucky thing for you, captain,” 
resumed the vindictive Portuguese, “ that 
you had a good seaman on board, other¬ 
wise the ship would have run aground on 
some reef in the tempest, instead of coming 
ashore here in a friendly port.” 

Whilst he was speaking, Negoro had 
gradually drawn nearer to the prisoner, 
until their faces were almost in contact. 
Exasperated by Dick’s calmness, his coun¬ 
tenance assumed an expression of the 
utmost ferocity, and at last he burst forth 
in a paroxysm of rage, 

“ It is my turn now ! I am master now! 
I am captain here ! You are in my power 
now! Your life is in my hands! ” 

“ Take it, then,” said Dick, quietly; 
“death has no terrors for me, and your 
wickedness will soon be avenged.” 

“ Avenged ! ” roared Negoro ; “do you 
suppose there is a single soul to care about 
you P Avenged! who will concern himself 
with what befalls you ? Except Alvez and 
me, there is no one with a shadow of 
authority here; if you think you are going 
to get any help from old Tom or any of 
those niggers, let me tell you that they are 
every one of them sold and have been sent 
off to Zanzibar.” 

“ Hercules is free,” said Dick. 

“ Hercules ! ” sneered Negoro ; “he has 
been food for lions and panthers long ago. 
I am only sorry that I did not get the 
chance of disposing of him myself.” 

“ And there is Dingo,” calmly persisted 
Dick; “ he at least is free, and will find you 
out some day.” 

“ Dingo is dead ! ” retorted Negoro,with 
malicious glee; “ I shot the brute myself, 
and I should be glad if every survivor of 
the Pilgrim had shared his fate.” 

“ But remember,” said Dick, “you have 
to follow them all yourself; ” and he fixed 
a sharp gaze upon his persecutor’s eye. 

The Portuguese villain was stung to the 
quick; he made a dash towards the youth, 
and would have strangled him upon the 
spot, but remembering that any such 
sudden action would be to liberate him 
from the torture he was determined he 
should undergo, he controlled his rage, and 
after giving strict orders to the havildar, 
who had been a passive spectator of the 
scene, to keep a careful watch upon his 
charge, he left the dungeon. 

So far from depressing Dick’s spirits, the 
interview had altogether a contrary effect; 


his feelings had undergone a reaction, so 
that all his energies were restored. Possibly 
Negoro in his sudden assault had uninten¬ 
tionally loosened his fetters, for he certainly 
seemed to have greater play for his limbs, 
and fancied that by a slight effort he might 
succeed in disengaging his arms. Even 
that amount of freedom, however, he knew 
could be of no real avail to him ; he was a 
closely-guarded prisoner, without hope of 
succour from without; and now he had no 
other wish than cheerfully to meet the 
death that should unite him to the friends 
who had gone before. 

The hours passed on. The gleams of 
daylight that penetrated the thatched roof 
of the prison gradually faded into darkness; 
the few sounds on the chitohdy a great 
contrast to the hubbub of the day, became 
hushed into silence, and night fell upon the 
town of Kazonnde. 

Dick Sands slept soundly for about a 
couple of hours, and woke up considerably 
refreshed. One of his arms, which was 
somewhat less swollen than the other, he 
was able to withdraw from its bonds; it 
was at any rate a relief to stretch it at his 
pleasure. 

The havildar, grasping the neck of a 
brandy bottle which he had just drained, 
had sunk into a heavy slumber, and Dick 
Sands was contemplating the possibility of 
getting possession of his gaoler’s weapons, 
when his attention was arrested by a 
scratching at the bottom of the door. By 
the help of his liberated arm he contrived 
to crawl noiselessly to the threshold, where 
the scratching increased in violence. For 
a moment he was in doubt whether the 
noise proceeded from the movements of a 
man or an animal. He gave a glance at the 
havildar, who was sound asleep, and 
placing liis bps against the door murmured 
“ Hercules! ” 

A low whining was the sole reply. 

“It must be Dingo,” muttered Dick to 
himself; ‘ ‘ Negoro may have told me a lie; 
perhaps, after all, the dog is not dead.” 

As though in answer to his thoughts, a 
dog’s paw was pushed below the door. 
Dick seized it eagerly; he had no doubt it 
was Dingo’s; but if the dog brought 
a message, it was sure to be tied to his 
neck, and there seemed to be no means of 
getting at it, unless the hole underneath 
could be made large enough to admit the 
animal’s head. Dick determined to try 
and scrape away the soil at the threshold, 
and commenced digging with his nails. 
But he had scarcely set himself to his task 
when loud barkings, other than Dingo’s, 
were heard in the distance. The faithful 
creature had been scented out by the native 
dogs, and instinct dictated an immediate 
flight. Alarm had evidently been taken, 
as several gun-shots were fired; the 
havildar half roused himself from his 
slumber, and Dick was fain to roll himself 
once more into his comer, there to await 
the dawn of the day which was intended to 
be his last. 

Throughout that day the gravedigging 
was carried on with unremitted activity. 
A large number of the natives, under the 
superintendence of the queen’s prime 
minister, were set to work, and according 
to the decree of Moena, who seemed re¬ 
solved to continue the rigorous sway of 
her departed husband, were bound, under 
penalty of mutilation, to accomplish their 
task within the prescribed time. 

As soon as the stream had been diverted 
into its temporary channel, there was hol¬ 
lowed out in the dry river bed a pit, fifty 
feet long, ten feet wide, and ten feet deep. 
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This towards the close of the day was lined I 
throughout with living women, selected | 


from Moene Loonga’s slaves ; in ordinary 
cases it would have been their fate to be 
buried alive beside their master, but in 
recognition of his miraculous death it was 
ordained that they should be drowned be¬ 
side his remains.* 

Generally, the royal corpse is arrayed in 
its richest vestments before being con¬ 
signed to the tomb, but in this case, when 
the remains consisted only of a few charred 
bones, another plan was adopted. An 
image of the king—perhaps rather flatter¬ 
ing to the original—was made of wicker¬ 
work ; inside this were placed the frag¬ 
ments of bones and skin, and the effigy 
itself was then arrayed in. the robes of 
state, which, as already mentioned, were 
not of a very costly description. Cousin 
Benedict’s spectacles were not forgotten, 
but were firmly affixed to the countenance 
of the image. The masquerade had its 
ludicrous as well as its terrible side. 

When the evening arrived, a long pro¬ 
cession was seen wending its way to the 
place of interment. The uproar was per¬ 
fectly deafening, shouts, yells, the bois¬ 
terous incantations of the musicians, the 
clang of musical instruments, and the 
reports of many old muskets, mingled in 
wild confusion. 

The ceremony was to take place by torch¬ 
light, and the whole population of Ka- 
zonnde, native and otherwise, was bound 
to be present. Alvez, Coimbra, Negoro, 
the Arab dealers and their havildars, all 
helped to swell the numbers, the queen 
having given express orders that no one 
who had been at the lakoni should leave 
the town, and it was not deemed prudent 
to disobey her commands. 


* The horrible hecatombs that commemorate the 
death of any powerful chief in Central Africa defy all 
description Cameron relates that more than a hun¬ 
dred victims were sacrificed at the obsequies of the 
father of the King of Kassongo. 


The remains of the king were carried in 
a palanquin in the rear of the cortege , sur¬ 


rounded by the wives of the second class* 
some of whom were doomed to follow their 


master beyond the tomb. Queen Moena, 
j in state array, marched behind the cata- 
■ falque. 


Night was well advanced when the entire 
procession reached the banks of the brook,, 
but the resin-torches, waved on high by 
their bearers, shed a ruddy glare upon the 
teeming crowd. The grave, with its lining 
of living women, bound to its side by 
chains, was plainly visible; fifty slaves,, 
some resigned and mute, others uttering 
loud and piteous cries, were there awaiting 
the moment when the rushing torrent 
should be opened upon them. 

The wives who were destined to perish 
had been selected by the queen herself, and! 
were all in holiday attire. One of the* 
victims, who bore the title of second wife, 
was forced down upon her hands and knees 
in the grave in order to form a resting- 
place for the effigy, as she had been accus¬ 
tomed to do for the living sovereign; the 
third wife had to sustain the image in an 
upright position, and the fourth lay down 
at its feet to make a footstool. 

In front of the effigy, at the end of the 
grave, a huge stake, painted red, was 
planted firmly in the earth. Bound to this- 
stake, his body half naked, exhibiting 
marks of the tortures which by Negoro’» 
orders he had already undergone, friend¬ 
less and hopeless, was Dick Sands ! 

The time, however, for opening the 
flood-gate had not yet arrived. First of 
all, at a sign from the queen, the fourth 
wife, forming the royal footstool, had her 
throat cut by an executioner, her blood 
streaming into the grave. This barbarous 
deed was the commencement of a most 
frightful butchery. One after another, 
fifty slaves fell beneath the slaughterer’s 
knife, until the river-bed was a very 
cataract of blood. For half an hour the 
shrieks of the victims mingled with the 
imprecations of their murderers, without- 


evoking one single expression of horror or 
sympathy from the gazing crowd around. 
At a second signal from the queen, the 
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barrier, which retained the water above, Steadily rose the water; the stream re- 
was opened. By a refinement of cruelty, sumed its proper course; the last head 
'the torrent was not admitted suddenly to disappeared beneath its surface, and 
the grave, but allowed to trickle gradually soon there remained nothing to indicate 
sn. | that in the depth below there was a 



“ Friendless and hopeless ” 


The first to be drowned were the slaves 
that carpeted the bottom of the trench, 
their frightful struggles bearing witness 
to the slow death that was overpowering 
them. Dick was immersed to his knees, 
but he could be seen making what might 
•seem one last frantic effort to burst his 
bonds. 


tomb where a hundred victims had been 
sacrificed to the memory of the King of 
Kazonnde. 

Painful as they are to describe, it is im¬ 
possible to ignore the reality of such 
scenes. 

(To be continued.) 
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What a Guy ! 


BIRDS’ EGGS AND EGG 
COLLECTING. 

By the Rev. J. G. "Wood, m.a., 

Chaplain and Lecturer to the " Fellowship 
of Animals’ Friends .” 

(Continued from page 530.) 

mHE domed nest of the Magpie is always a con- 
X spicuous object, but the bird invariably places 
it in a nearly inaccessible locality, and defends it 
with thorn-branches so woven into its substance 
that the hand cannot be introduced without suf¬ 
fering damage. During my egg-hunting ex¬ 
perience in Derbyshire 1 almost always lound 



the Magpie’s nest on the to-p of a tail pine, and 
placed near the end of a branch. 

The egg (Fig. 43) is about as large as that of 
the jackdaw, but much darker in hue. 

At Fig. 44 may be seen the pretty little egg 
of the common Creeper, which is so well known 
for its habit of running up the trunks of trees in 
search of food, and looking wonderfully like a 
mouse. 

Unless the bird be seen when the eggs are 



Common Creeper. 


taken, and the name w'ritten on them at once, 
it will always be difficult to identify them, so 


ODDS AND ENDS. 



Nature making fun of us. 


No wonder human folks perform grimaces, 

When rocks and trees and stocks and stones make faces ! 
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Nightjar. 


closely do they resemble those of several small 
birds. 

The nest is almost always made in a hollow 
tree, and the aperture leading to it is so small 
that the best way of getting out the eggs is to 
use the lime-twig already mentioned. 

Considering the size of the bird, the Wren 
makes a disproportionately large nest, which it 
conceals, in spite of its size, in a wonderful 
manner. It builds in all kinds of situations, 
such as sheds, under the eaves of barns, in wood- 
stacks, and even in an old scarecrow. 

Perhaps few birds leave so many deserted 
nests iu different stages of building. Some 
persons have thought that these were simply 
trial nests, made for practice and then aban¬ 
doned. 

This theory I cannot accept, nest-building 
being an act of pure instinct, as perfect the first 
time as the last, and not to be improved by any 
amount of practice. There can be little doubt 
that these so-called “trial” nests are simply 
deserted because they have been discovered and 
handled, the Wren being peculiarly sensitive to 
the least disturbance of her nest. The egg is 
; *>hown at Pig. 45. 

f Birds are curiously deficient in some mental 
characteristics, especially those of number and 
size. Every one knows that a hen will allow 
her eggs to be taken away as fast as they are 
laid, provided that a single “nest-egg” be left 
for her to look at. That the nest-egg be only 
a piece of chalk, of no particular shape, and 
barely half the size of an ordinary egg, matters 
nothing to the bird. The fact that a hen- will 
hatch ducks' eggs, and look after the young 
ducklings as if they were her own chickens, is 
known to every one. 


plumage harmonises so well with surrounding 
objects that she can hardly be distinguished 
from them. 

Any eggs belonging to the few birds which 
are distinguished as “Game ” can only be taken 
by special permission of the owner. If you find 
the nest of a pheasant or partridge you will 
probably be trespassing, and with equal proba¬ 
bility watched by a hidden keeper, who will 
arrest you as a poacher if you lift a single egg- 
even to look at. 

The egg of the Partridge is shown at Pig. 49, 
and as that of the Pheasant is just like it, only 
larger, there can be no possibility of mistaking 
them for any others. Both nests are made on 
the ground. 

Finding the eggs of the Lapwing is almost 
an art in itself. The bird makes no nest, but 
merely puts a few scraps of hay or straw into 
a small hollow and deposits her eggs upon them. 
Ploughed fields are often chosen by the Lap¬ 
wing for this purpose, and I have frequently 
found the eggs in such localities; but, what¬ 
ever may be the nature of the ground, the eggs,, 
owing to their peculiar colouring, are scarcely to- 
be distinguished from the surrounding soil. 

By reference to Fig. 50 the reader may under¬ 
stand how the eggs may remain undetected, 
even though the searcher may pass within a few 
feet of them. So, although the bird is a com¬ 
mon and conspicuous one, its peculiar flight, 
black-and-white plumage, and perpetual cry of 
“Pee-wit, pee-wit ! ” inviting attention to it, 
the greater number of its eggs remain undis¬ 
covered. 

Under the name of “ Plovers’ eggs” they arc- 
much valued for the table, and fetch a high- 
price in the- market. For the most part, how- 


nearly twice the size. This is well exemplified 
in the case of the hedge-sparrow, in whose nest 
the Cuckoo is in the habit of laying. If the 
reader will compare these two eggs, Figs. 11 
and 46, he will see the total difference in their 
colour and size. Yet the hedge-sparrow can see 
no distinction between her own little blue egg 
and the comparatively large speckled egg of the 
Cuckoo, and is perfectly content to accept the 
young Cuckoo as her own offspring. 


Cuckoo. 

In 1874 two Cuckoo’s eggs were found in the 
same hedge-sparrow’s nest in Kent, close to my 


This mental deficiency will account for the 
fact of the Cuckoo leaving its eggs in the nests 
■ of smaller birds, to be hatched and nurtured by 
them, to the exclusion of their own young. 



Wren and Nest. 

The eggs of the Cuckoo (Fig. 46) are often 
glaringly unlike those of the foster-parent and 


house. The first was removed, and two days 
afterwards another was placed in the same nest. 
Whether the eggs were laid by the same bird 
could not, of course, be ascertained. 


ever, the Plovers’ eggs which are sold in the- 
shops are imported from Holland, where a. 
regular traffic in them is organised. One man 
assumes the title of Champion Egg-finder, and 


Of the Swallow tribe I have chosen the 
egg of the Common Swallow as an ex¬ 
ample (Fig. 47). The eggs of this bird 
are white speckled with red, while those 
of the Swift, Martin, and Sand Martin are 
white. All these eggs when emptied of 
their contents lose their lovely piuk hue, 
as do those of the kingfisher, and will need 
restoration by the wax treatment, which 
will be presently described. 

According to my own experience, the 
eggs of the Nightjar —which people will 
persist in calling by the very inappropriate 
names of Fern Owl and Goatsucker—are 
seldom found except by accident. 

The bud makes no nest, but merely 
places its two eggs on the ground. As 
their colour (see Fig. 48) is exceedingly 
dull and sombre, they may easily be mistaken 
for ordinary pebbles when uncovered, and when 
the bird is sitting upon them her brown mottled 



Lapwing. 


annually announces in the newspapers his dis¬ 
covery of the first egg of the season. 

{To be continued.) 
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BICYCLES AND BICYCLING. 

PART Y1I.—PAST AND PRESENT. 

N the summer of 1867, 
English tourists return¬ 
ing from the Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition then 
Being held in Paris 
brought back accounts 
of an extraordinary 
species of velocipede, 
which was then to be 
seen in considerable 
numbers on the boule- 
vai ds of the gay capital. 

The writer well re¬ 
members how a relative 
of his described to him 
his astonishment at seeing a man mounted on a 
velocipede consisting of only two wheels, one 
Behind the other, and propelling the machine 
at a good rate without any visible means of 
support. 

The novelty was soon imported into England, 
and during the early part of 1868 Mr. Mayall, 
the well-known photographer, succeeded in 
riding one of these bicycles, as the new inven¬ 
tion was called, from London to Brighton, the 
time taken on the journey being about twelve 
hours—a remarkable contrast to the present day, 
■when the same distance has been covered in 
three hours and a half. 

The labour of driving one of the old-fashioned 
bicycles was enormous. Owing to the position of 
the saddle, it was impossible. to apply the 
driving power properly, and the iron tyre giving 
no hold on the roadway made it equally impose 



The Racer of 1818. (“Dandy,” or "Hobby Horse”) 

sible to drive the machine up hill. Bicycles 
were also so badly made that twelve miles on an 
ordinary turnpike road would have knocked 
them to pieces. Accordingly, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that, after the novelty had worn away, 
bicycling, for a time, fell into disrepute. 

Bicycles at that time were looked upon more 
as toys, to be ridden about in a covered ground, 
than the great means of locomotion they have 
since become. The idea of bicycling had in it, 
however, too much practical value to be thrown 
aside. Inventive minds were at work ; the old 
iron tyre was discarded, and rubber ones substi¬ 
tuted. The old wooden spokes gave way to 
steel; Mr. Starley, of Coventry, invented the 
step, -which invention, though apparently 
trifling, tended much to increase the popularity 
of bicycling, for hitherto riders had been com¬ 
pelled either to mount in an ignominious manner 
with the help of a friendly kerbstone, or else to 
vault into the saddle, which, to people v T ith 
rather weak nerves, -was a somewhat trying 
operation. So by degrees the bicycle began to 
assume its modern shape. 

In 1871 the first race for the Amateur 
Bicycle Championship was held at Lillie Bridge. 
The distance was four miles, and the time six¬ 
teen minutes twenty-five seconds. This was 
considered a wonderful performance at the time. 
Last year the same distance was covered under 
thirteen minutes. The Championship Race in 
1871 was won by Mr. H. P. Whiting, who was 
again victorious in 1873. The distance was the 
same, and the time on this occasion fourteen 


minutes thirty-seven seconds, thus showing a 
great improvement. 



The Racer of 1869. (“Bone-shaker”) 


Bicycling generally may be considered to have 
improved in the same ratio during the interval. 
In the opinion of the writer, an event which 
conduced more than anything else to popularise 
the use of the bicycle, was the performance of 
David Stanton at Lillie Bridge, on October 19th, 
1874. Some time previous Stanton had claimed 
to have ridden from Bath to London, 106 miles, 
under the eight hours and a half. The subse¬ 
quent performances over the same road have 
proved that Stanton’s claim to have ridden the 
distance in the time had in it nothing unreason¬ 
able ; still his story met with some discredit. 
Stanton offered a second time to accomplish the 
feat. On. this occasion, however, _ he arrived 
several hours behind time at the ifinning-post. 
He gave as a reason for his failure to accomplish 
his task that he had been attacked by some 
roughs near Maidenhead, who knocked him over 
and disabled his bicycle. 

This story was not universally believed, which 
led to Stanton’s undertaking to ride the same 
distance at Lillie Bridge (106 miles) within the 
time (eight and a half hours). The test, how¬ 
ever, was certainly not a fair one, as the two 
tracks, one a level cinder path and the other an 
ordinary turnpike road, could not be considered 
in any respect alike. However, the match came 
off, and Stanton covered the distance in one 
minute five and a half seconds under eight hours 
on the “ Flying Plorse” bicycle, manufactured 
by the Coventry Machinists Company. This 
was considered at the time a most wonderful 
feat. In the words of the “Standard” news¬ 
paper, “it was the most extraordinary per¬ 
formance on record of any man, animal, or 
machine.” 

We may here observe that many members of 
the London Bicycle Club have since ridden the 
same distance over the Bath road considerably 
under Stanton’s time at Lillie Bridge. This 
must not be considered as disparaging in any 
way to Stanton’s performance, which well merited 
the approbation bestowed upon it by the Press. 

Public interest in bicyling being thus aroused, 
the sport began to make most rapid strides. 
Clubs were soon formed in all parts of the 



The Racer of 1874. (“Flying Horse.”) 


country. It was about this time that the lead¬ 
ing bicycle club, “The London,” came into 
existence. Among the many and great im¬ 
provements which the art of bicycling has 


witnessed since 1874, is the perfection which 
has been attained in liill-riding. In 1874 there 
were probably not more than two men in Eng¬ 
land who could have ridden up the hill in High 
Street, Guildford. In 1876 John Keen claimed 
to be the only man who had ever ridden up Rei- 
gate Hill. Ho average club-rider would now 
think of walking up Guildford High Street, and 
the hill at Reigate has been ridden up by so 
many men that the feat, for it is really a feat, 
has iost any claim to be considered remarkable. 

Improvement in the art of bicyling is perhaps 
more prominently brought before the public on 
the racing path. We have already noticed the 
difference between the time of the championship 
race in 1871 and 1374. In 1871 the average 
time for a mile in professional races was three 
minutes twenty seconds. To-day a professional 
would have small chance of winning a handicap 
who could not accomplish a mile in three 
minutes. This improvement in speed is in a 
great measure attributable to the splendid man¬ 
ner in which bicycles are now finished. There 
is as much difference between the bicycle of 
1869 and Humber’s last fashion as between a 
modern locomotive express-engine and the old 
“ Puffing Billy ’’ of George Stephenson. 

We give sketches showing the bone-shaker of 
1869, a racing bicycle of 1874, and the latest 
fashion of the present day. Contrasting the 
first two, it will be noticed that the ugly old- 
fashioned spring of the bone-shaker, which of 
necessity compelled the manufacturer to make 
both wheels the same size, had given way to the 
modern style of spring. This at once enabled 



The Racer of 1880. (“The 0. Premier.”) 


the hind wheel to be much reduced in size. At 
the present time manufacturers are inclined to 
make the back wheel, if anything, rather too 
small. This does not so much matter in a 
racing bicycle, which is only intended to travel 
over a smooth surface, but in an ordinary 
roadster, if the hind wheel be too small, it will 
not run easily over the various inequalities in 
the road, producing a kind of jerking motion to 
the backbone of the bicycle not at all pleasant. 
Twenty-two inches should be about the proper 
diameter for the hind wheel of a fifty-inch, 
machine. 

There are probably few bicyclists who have 
not, at one time or another, felt an inclination 
to try their fortune on the racing path. To 
those uninitiated in the difficulties of racing, it 
seems so easy to -win a prize. As a matter of 
fact, it is not so. Much practice and training 
are required before a competitor can hope to 
hold his own in a handicap. To be a good rider 
is not the only qualification necessary to make a 
man successful on the -path. Ho man whose 
nerves are at all weak, or who is not possessed of 
a considerable modicum *f what is generally 
termed “ pluck,” can expect to find his way into 
the front rank. The racing season of 1879 was 
marked by an extraordinary series of accidents 
to all our best riders. Mr. Cortis, the present 
amateur champion, came to grief more than 
once. Mr. Wadham Wyndliam, an ex-amateur 
champion, was seriously injured in the Brighton 
Bicycle Club Races. Mr. East, the vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Surrey Club, fell during a race, and 
■was so much hurt that lie has decided never to 
race again. Intending racers might, therefore, 
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asked to consider whether, to use a French 
expression, “ the game is worth the candle ; ” 
for if those accomplished riders whose names 
we have mentioned have been so damaged, it is 
E&ore than possible that a tyro might come to 
greater grief. 

The speed at which races are now ridden is so 
tremendous that a fall becomes a very serious 
thing. It is certainly remarkable, however, 
that men falling during a race are not more hurt 


than they are. It is a constant occurrence to 
see one of the competitors in a race fall over and 
remount apparently not much damaged by his 
sudden and violent contact with mother earth. 

To any one wishing to race, plenty of oppor¬ 
tunities are afforded. Every Saturday afternoon 
during the season there are bicycle races in which 
valuable prizes are offered for competition. The 
entrance fee is always 2s. 6d. AVe should ad¬ 
vise intending competitors not to think of 


racing unless they have gone through a certain 
previous amount of training. Without this 
training they can scarcely hope to win. AVe can 
positively assert that if a man be possessed of 
average strength and nerve, he can, by dint of 
training, expect to do very well on the path, 
and to such we would call to mind those well- 
known lines— 

“ If at first you'-don’t succeed, 

Try again. ” 


A DOG STO RY; 

Or. Tickled with a Feather. 




Moral: “Let Sleeping Dogs Lie.' : 
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A BOY WANTED.” 

CHAPTER III. 

ip, having locked 
, the door, returned 
to his bed, and 
soon fell asleep, 
soundly slumber¬ 
ing till the morn¬ 
ing light, shining 
in upon him from 
the window, 
aroused him to his 
duties. He was 
altogether glad 
that he had not 
yielded to Pug’s 
solicitation in per¬ 
mitting him to 
share his bed, for the next day his master 
said to him, “ Pip, dere is a boy I vish to 
varn you against. He is employed by Marks 
and Co., on der ground floor, and I don’t 
think he is von you vould be likely to get 
much good from.” 

“ You don’t forbid me to speak to him, 
do you, sir ? ” Pip asked. * 

“Yell, no,” replied Mr. Schneider, “I 
won’t go so far as dat; I only think you 
had better keep him at a distance. You 
know the proverb, ‘ Evil communications 
corrupt good manners,’ and I should be 
sorry to see you grow like him. He is a 
forward boy enough, and vill no doubt 
vant to make friends vith you, but I 
shouldn’t advise you to be too familiar vid 
him.” 

“ I won’t, sir, if you wish me not to,” 
Pip answered, promptly. 

“ Oh, it isn’t dat I object particularly,” 
said the toy merchant; “it is for your 
own sake I give you this advice.” 

Pip was silent for a moment, and pre¬ 
sently he said, “ I don’t think Pug would 
be likely to do me much harm, sir, because 
I don’t like his ways at all; but I was 
thinking perhaps—” He hesi¬ 
tated, and paused. 

“ Yhat vere you thinking ? ” 

‘ ‘ That I might be able to do 
him some good.” 

Mr. Schneider shook his head 


and shrugged his shoulders. “I’m afraid 
• not,” he said. “But, dere ! if you think 
, you can polish him, dere will be no harm 
; in trying.” 

Pip was not sorry that these few remarks 
had passed between him and his employer, 
as he felt himself now at liberty to speak 
to Pug, and knew exactly how far he might 
go, and he secretly made up his mind to 
try and work a change for the better, 
and to prove that the young rough was 
not quite in so hopeless a state as Mr. 
Schneider seemed to suppose. 

That day Pug had a long round, and 
did not get home till after Pip was in bed. 
He came, however, and tapped at his door, 
expecting to be admitted, but Pip did not 
let him in, on the plea that he was tired 
and wished to go to sleep, and Pug was 
compelled to retire, grumbling to himself 
and muttering allusions anything but com¬ 
plimentary to his drowsy fellow-errand- 
boy. The next evening, however, he en¬ 
countered Pip on the stairs. 

“ Ullo ! ” he exclaimed, “ yer ain’t gone 
to bed yet, then ? ” 

“Not yet,” Pip answered, quietly. 

“ Why didn’t yer open the door last 
night when I knocked ? ” Pug asked. 

“Because then I was in bed and half 
asleep.” 

“Yer might a woke yorself up easy 
enough if yer’d tried,” said Pug. 

“ Perhaps I might,” returned 
Pip, with a half smile; “but 
when I go to bed I don’t want 
to wake myself up, but to go 
to sleep; and besides it must 
have been nearly ten o’clock.” 

“What o’ that? That’s not 
’alf a late hour, and I wanted 
to speak to yer very particler.” 


“ What was it you had to say?” Pip 
asked. 

“ I wanted to ’ave a talk with yer.” 

“ Well, it’s early to-night, and you can 
talk to me now as long as you like.” 

Pug seemed gratified at this permission, 
and an expression of unusual importance 
flashed into his face. 

“ I say, are you fond o’ fireworks ? ” he 
remarked. 

“I like to see them very well,” returned 
Pip. 

“ ’Ave you ever seen one o’ them grand 
displays at the Crys’l Palace ?” 

“Yes, I have once.” 

“ I’ve been there two or three times,” 
said Pug; “ ain’t they splendid ? What a 
sight o’ money they must cost! ” 

“ So I should think.” 

“Yes,” Pug went on, “I like seein’ 
fireworks let off, but there’s one thing I 
like better than that.” 

“What is it?” 

“ Lettin’ ’em off myself.” 

“It’s good fun, certainly,” admitted 
Pip. 

“ Yes, I call it jolly good fun,” said Pug, 
with enthusiasm. “What a pity gun¬ 
powder kicks up such a smother; we could 
have some fireworks here then, couldn’t 
we?” 

“ I don’t think fireworks are proper 


“He neither spoke nor stirred. 
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things to let off in a house,” said Pip, 
seriously. . 

“Why not?” 

“ It would not be safe.” 

“Ugh! not safe,” echoed Pug, scorn¬ 
fully. “ What’s the danger ? ” 

“ They might set the place on fire.” 

“Hot a bit of it,” returned Pug. 
“ Squibs an’ cath’rin’ wheels never does no 
’arm; I’ve let off scores of ’em in my 
time.” 

Pip shook his head. 

“Yer needn’t shake yer ’ead,” said Pug, 
who noticed the action. “ I ’avn’t got 
any squibs nor cath’rin’ wheels either, but 
I tell yer what I have got.” 

“ What ? ” asked Pip. 

“ A ’ole canister o’ gunpowder,” Pug 
replied, in a tone of great exhilaration. 

“Why, whatever do you want with 
that?” asked Pip, almost aghast at the 
quantity. 

“I’m a goin’ to let off some fizgigs.” 

“ Pizgigs ?” echoed Pip. 

“ Yes,” grinned Pug;J‘ they’re made o’ 
gunpowder, o’ course. Yer wets the pow¬ 
der, and works it up into a sort o’ paste 
wi’ yer fingers. Then, when yer’ve rolled 
it up to a pint, yer puts a light to the tip, 
an’ it fizzes, an’ showers out sparks like a 
burnin’ wolcaner.” 

Pip’s face looked more serious than ever 
as he said, ‘ ‘ I hope you won’t let off any 
of these fizgigs in this house.” 

“Why not? There’s no harm in fiz¬ 
gigs. Come with us into the back yard, 
an’ we’ll ’ave a grand ’ruption o’ Wesuw’us 
all to ourselves.” 

“Ho, thank you,” said Pip, firmly; 
“ and I would advise you not, either.” 

“ Well, you are a pump,” said Pug, con¬ 
temptuously. “ I never see such a chap in 
my life. Yer won’t do nothin’.” 

“ I won’t do anything that’s dangerous, 
or that I think my employer would not 
approve of.” 

“Well, but ’e ain’t ’ere, an’ ’e won’t 
know anythin’ about it, so that needn’t 
stop us,” urged Pug. “Yer don’t sup¬ 
posed should think o’ lettin’ off fizgigs if 
Marks and Co. was on the premises; cer- 
t’nly not; but now they’re away I can. 
fiz away as long as I like.” 

“I can’t,” said Pip, firmly, “I’ve made 
up my mind to do always the same in my 
employer's absence as I should do in his 
presence.” 

“Pooh!” sneered Pug, “you’re like a 
reg’lar baby.” 

Pug used all the arguments he could 
think of to shake his companion’s resolu¬ 
tion, and to excite his imagination by bril¬ 
liant descriptions of the effects which the 
fizgigs would produce. But Pip remained 
unmoved, and finding he could not prevail, 
Pug turned sullenly away, and went shuf¬ 
fling down the stairs. 

Pip called after him, 

“You won’t let off any of those fizgigs 
to-night, will you ? ” 

“ Dunno! —shall if I like ! What’s it to 
do wi’ you ? Mind your own business ! ” 

These were the surly exclamations that 
were wafted from below as Pug took his 
way to the back parlour, and shut to the 
door with a bang. 

Pip retired to his own room, feeling in 
a somewhat anxious state of mind, hardly 
knowing what course to take for the best. 
Pug’s dogged nature would not yield to 
persuasion, and now that he was irritated 
at Pip’s refusal to join him, he would be 
more likely to carry out his intentions from 
a spirit of sheer obstinacy. 

Pip did not like the idea of quarrelling, 
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and he shrunk from the thought of alter¬ 
cation ; but he felt he would almost have 
given the world—if he had had it—to have 
had the canister of powder in his posses¬ 
sion ; he would rather have been torn to 
pieces than have given it up; but he had 
not got it, and he could only hope that 
Pug would alter his mind. 

At nine o’clock the old charwoman 
brought him his supper as usual. He simply 
asked her if Pug was downstairs. 

“Hot he,” she said, “he’s off some- 
wheres or other; he ain’t to be depended 
upon like you.” 

Pip kept his door open, and sat eating 
his solitary supper, and listening at the 
same time. His meal was finished, and it 
was striking ten by the clocks, when he 
heard the back door open and close, and 
the bolt drawn, and he knew by that that 
Pug had returned. 

Presently the back-parlour door was 
shut, and he concluded that Pug had 
retired for the night. He was not sorry 
to think this. He had no desire to see 
him just then, and hoping that he would 
soon be in bed and asleep, he retired to 
rest himself. 

But Pug had no thoughts of bed at that 
moment. He had been out to relieve his 
feelings with a little congenial society in 
the neighbourhood, and a game at “ fly- 
the-garter” had restored him to his usual 
state of equanimity. But the fizgigs were 
still uppermost in his mind. 

“I ain’t a-goin’ to be done out o’ my 
fireworks ’cos that sneak Pip won’t join 
in wi’me,” he muttered to himself; “I’ll 
let ’im know I ain’t a-goin’ to be crowed 
over by ’im, tellin’ me what I’m to do, an’ 
what I ain’t to do. I shall do what I likes, 
an’ I means to have some fun before I goes 
to bed.” 

The garret at the top of the house was 
rented by his employer, and used as a kind 
of lumber-room, in which the paper cover¬ 
ings of parcels received by the firm from 
time to time, and files of old bills, were 
stowed away. 

This remote apartment appealed to Pug 
as a fitting spot for the carrying out of his 
project. “ If I was to let off the fizgigs 
downstairs the house would be full of 
smoke, an’ that ’ud tell tales,” he solilo¬ 
quised. “Up in the garret it’ll be all 
right, ’cos the smoke ’ll go up the chimley 
and out at the winder. So ’ere goes ! ” 

With this he took his powder canister 
from a dark recess where he had concealed 
it, and, with the addition of a jug of water 
and a box of lucifers, he cautiously crept 
up the stairs, having previously removed 
his boots that his footsteps might awaken 
no sound. “ He, he ! ” he chuckled, to 
himself, as he passed Pip’s room, “he’s 
fast asleep an’ snorin’ long ago, and thinks, 
I s’pose, that I’m doin’ the same. He’s too 
good for a erran-’boy, ’eis ; ” and with this 
sarcastic remark he passed on. 

This estimate of his companion’s state 
was tolerably correct, since, although Pip 
did not snore, he was in a sound slumber, 
little dreaming what would soon be going 
on in the room over his head. 

The first thing Pug did on reaching the 
garret was to lock the door. Then he 
commenced his operations at once by pour¬ 
ing some gunpowder into his palm, wetting 
it, and kneading it into a paste with his 
thumb and fingers until he had brought it 
to the proper pyramidical form, tapering 
to a sharp point at the end. This done, he 
placed it carefully on the ground, and, 
lighting a lucifer, he applied it to the 
powder with great glee. The result was 


perfectly satisfactory; it fizzed admirably, 
and sent forth a shower of sparks, to his 
extreme delight. 

“ That was fust-rate! ” he exclaimed, as 
he rubbed his hands together; “couldn’t 
ha’ bin better if they’d ’ad it at the Crys’l 
Palace. Phew! it makes a precious smother, 
though. I think I’ll open the winder an* 
let a little o’ the smoke out.” 

This he did, and as soon as the atmo¬ 
sphere was somewhat cleared, he set to 
work to prepare another fizgig, which in 
due course wa3 ignited, and gave forth its- 
fiery stream as before, and to Pug’s equal- 
gratification. These performances were 
repeated several times, till at length Pug- 
began to wish for a grander display. 

With all the energy called forth by his 
ardent imagination, he applied himself to- 
the mixing of a monster fizgig that should 
eclipse all his former efforts. Entirely 
absorbed in his pyrotechnical attempts, he 
forgot that the bright blaze which burst 
out from time to time in the dark room 
was likely to attract the attention of pedes¬ 
trians in the street below. 

That it had such an effect was perceptible 
from the fact that a person who was pass¬ 
ing stopped short, uttered a hasty ejacula¬ 
tion, and at once hurried across the road to> 
the house from the upper portion of -which 
these startling appearances proceeded. This 
person did not knock at the door, but, 
taking a latch-key from his pocket, let- 
himself quietly in, like one who belonged 
to the place. 

Pip was suddenly aroused from his- 
slumber by a slight tapping at his door. 
He was a light sleeper and quickly awoke,, 
and, thinking it was Pug applying for ad¬ 
mittance, he said, 

“ I can’t let you in; I’m in bed, and I 
think it’s quite time you should be there? 
too.” 

He was rather startled when a voice he 
did not in the least expect to hear called to 
him from the outside, 

“It is I, Hans Schneider; open der 
door, quick! ” 

Pip at once sprang from his bed, and,, 
opening the door, found himself face to 
face with his employer. 

“ What is the matter, sir ? ” he asked, in 
a somewhat scared tone. 

“Here is someting wrong in der attic-- 
above,” was the reply. “All sorts of* 
lights are flashing dere. Ho you know any¬ 
thing about it ? ” 

“Ho, sir,” Pip replied, “I’ve been in 
bed for some time, and was fast asleep- 
when you knocked.” 

“Yell, at all events some von is upstairs- 
in der garret, and I must go and see who- 
it is.” 

Pip had a tolerably shrewd suspicion, 
for the lights which Mr. Schneider had 
alluded to caused his thoughts to revert 
to the fizgigs, and it struck him that it 
must be Pug amusing himself, as he had 
expressed his intention of doing, but as 
he was not certain on this point he said 
nothing about it. 

Mr. Schneider ascended the stairs, and 
had scarcely reached the top landing when, 
a. deafening report was heard, mingled., 
with a crash of glass and a loud yell from 
Pug.^ Pug had at length paid the penalty 
of his ambition; he had prepared the 
monster fizgig, laid the train and lighted 
it, but the powder not being sufficiently 
wet, instead of fizzing had exploded at 
once, and the canister of powder being 
dangerously near, had also ignited, the 
result being a blow-up of an alarming cha¬ 
racter. 
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pip flew upstairs in an instant and 
joined his employer, who was trying in 
vain to open the door in a state of much 
nervous anxiety. 

“ It is dat Marks’s boy up to some of his 
tricks, I’m sure it is,” said the toy mer¬ 
chant; “and he has locked himself in der 
room, and is lettin’ off firevorks, and the 
house will be burnt down ! ” 

“ Can’t we break open the door F ” sug¬ 
gested Pip. 

“Yes; dat is vhat ve must do. Pun 
downstairs into my room, and you vill 
find a vood-chopper by der side of der fire¬ 
place ; bring it up here quick ! ” 

Pip was downstairs in an instant, and as 
quickly back again with the implement in 
his hand. 

His master seized it, and with a few de¬ 
termined strokes wrenched the lock from 
its fastenings, and the door opened- 

A cloud of smoke, driven by the wind, 
which entered at the open window, met 
them and drove them back, but the next 
moment they sprang in. 

Mr. Schneider’s first act was to close the 
window, and it could then be seen that 
some of the paper with which the room 
was stored had caught fire, and was blaz¬ 
ing furiously. 

Pip and he attacked the fire with quick 
decision and energy, and a close hand-to- 
hand fight took place. By means of stamp¬ 
ing and sprinkling, the flames, which had 
not laid hold on the woodwork of the 
apartment, were at length extinguished, 
and all fear of a conflagration was at an 
end. 

“ An’ now vhere is dis boy ? ” said Mr. 
Schneider. 

At first nothing was to be seen of Pug, 
but as the smother began to decrease he 
was discovered, lying in a heap, in a 
comer of the room. He neither spoke nor 
stirred, and seemed to be unconscious. Mr. 
Schneider approached him, and taking him 
by the collar of his coat, essayed to raise 
him on to his feet; but a groan from the 
luckless boy caused him to desist. 

“I’m afraid he’s hurt,” said Pip, in a 
pitying tone ; and stooping down, he said 
to him, anxiously, “ Are you hurt, Pug ? ” 

“ Orful! Smashed—all—to—bits!” was 
the faint reply. 

Between them they removed Pug below, 
and placed him in Pip’s bed, and it was 
then found that he had been severely burnt 
and shaken by the explosion, so much so 
that Pip was dispatched for a cab, into 
which Pug was lifted and taken at ©nee to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where for 
some weeks he remained in a very precari¬ 
ous state. 

At length he began to grow better,, and 
Pip was able to go and see him on visiting 
days. Poor Pug, never remarkable for the 
beauty of his personal appearance, was 
reduced by the injuries he had received to 
a perfect object. What with his singed 
hair and his blistered face, he looked like 
some nondescript vegetable production, of 
what class it was impossible to determine. 

“I wish I ’adn’t ’ad anythin’ to do wi : 
them fizgigs,” he said, ruefully, to Pip. 

“ I advised you not,” Pip replied, gently, 
“ I know yer did, an’ I was a fool not to 
listen to yer; but I’ve ’ad to pay for it 
any ’ow.” 

“You tbink you were wrong, then, do 
you ?” said Pip. 

“ Yes, I think I was,” Pug admitted. 
“Well, that’s something, because you 
won’t be likely to do it again.” 

“ I don’t think I shall; I’ve ’ad enough 
o’ fizgigs to last me for the rest o’ my life 


See what a sight I am; I don’t think I 
shall ever look like myself agin.” 

“Oh yes, you will,” said Pip, assur- 
ingly ; “ you’ll be all right before long, 
and what you have had to bear may be a 
lesson to you that will do you real good.” 

The aspect of the invalid’s face was very 
doleful, and seemed to imply a doubt as to 
the good that was to come to him. Never¬ 
theless Pip’s words came literally true, and 
when Pug was discharged from the hos¬ 
pital he left it a sadder and a wiser errand- 
Doy. His fizgig adventure, the narrow 
escape he had had, and the constant kind¬ 
ness Pip had shown him during his illness, 
had not been without their moral effects 
upon him, and he was compelled to admit 
that his companion, with his delicate ap¬ 
pearance, gentle manners, and kindly tone 
of speaking, was altogether and in every 
way his superior. 

This fact he tacitly acknowledged by 
treating Pip, from that moment, with 
respect, and by endeavouring to imitate 
him. He succeeded so well, that he gra¬ 
dually lost his rudeness and vulgarity, and 
became an entirely altered individual, so 
much so that at length he and Pip became 
sworn friends and companions. 

The latter remained for a twelvemonth 
in Mr. Schneider’s employment, and then, 
through his interest, obtained a situation 
in the house of an old-established City 
merchant, in which, by honest integrity 
and perseverance, he rose through various 
gradations to a position of trust, and 
eventually became a partner in the firm. 
But prosperity did not spoil him, and often 
in after years, when he had grown wealthy 
and independent, he recalled that cold, 
blustering-March morning, when, only a 
poor boy, he paused before the baker’s 
shop-window in the Blackfriars Poad, to 
read the announcement, “ A Boy Wanted,” 
which had given him his first start in life. 


BEES AND BEE-KEEPING EOR 
BOYS. 

By W. H. Harris, b.a., b.sc. 
{Continued from page 518.) 

BEE-WORK. AND HOMES. 

I N a state of nature bees are not very particular 
as to the place they select for their home. 
A hollow tree or any other cavity will answer 
tlieir purpose. We have even heard of the roof 
of a house, between the slates and top-room 
ceilings, being appropriated by them. Observ¬ 
ing this power of adapting themselves to cir¬ 
cumstances, man in far remote times conceived 
the idea of supplying abodes to these industrious 
and wonderful creatures, that he might he 
benefited by their labours. For centuries his 
plan was to sacrifice the lives of the bees in 
order to get their honey. Happily more en¬ 
lightened methods now prevail, some of which 
we will hereafter describe. 

But first let us speak of the honeycombs these 
insects make, for upon the nature, composition, 
arrangement, and contents of these, skilful 
apiculture in large measure depends. More¬ 
over, the facts connected with their construction 
are too extraordinary to be passed over in silence. 
In order that our descriptions may be fully 
understood, we would recommend our readers to 
get a piece of comb—almost all grocers now sell 
it filled with honey as imported in little 21b. 
cases from America—and then carefully verify 
the principal statements we shall make. It 
will be at once observed that each honeycomb 
is a flattisb cake consisting of two sets ol cells 
lying nearly horizontally, and for the most part 
hexagonal in shape. 

Were they cylindrical (Fig. 1) they might 
have more closely approximated to the shape of 


the bees, but there would have been either a 

much larger expenditure of wax, or a number 
of empty spaces between each layer of cells. 
Had they been triangular or oblong this last 



Fig. I. 


evil would have been avoided, but more material 
than is actually used w T ould have been required,, 
and the shape would by no means have suited 
round-bodied insects (Fig. 2). 



The hexagon is a figure which obviates both- 
sets of difficulties. Another important saving 
of wax results from a common bottom serving 
for two opposing sets of cells. But more than 
this, the base of each cell on one side of the 
comb is composed of portions of three cells on 
the other, which meet, not in a plane but in a 
lozenge-shape, so as to form a sort of concave- 



Fig. 3.—Cells. 

pyramid. This again secures greater strength,, 
with economy of wax to the highest degree. 
Moreover, the calculations of mathematicians- 
on abstract principles have shown that the- 
angles at which the sides of the hexagons and 
the bottoms of the cells slope to each other, so 
as to give the greatest benefit in strength and 
saving of material, are exactly those which the 
bees have adopted. 

Again, these clever builders have carried on 
farther their economical plans. They makefile 
bottoms and walls of the cells of wax of a thick¬ 
ness not exceeding that of a sheet of writing- 
paper ; but as the entrances, if not stronger, 
would soon be worn away through the constant 
going in and out of the bees, they make the 
margins at the openings three or four times as 
thick as the partitions. Once more, with mani¬ 
fest adaptation of means to ends, they fasten 
the combs to the hive or frame in which they 
are built by a stronger glutinous substance, 
called propolis, which has much greater adhesive¬ 
ness and strength than wax alone. When combs 
are getting very heavy with their stores of honey 
these skilful architects will even make a new 
connecting layer of greater holding power at the 
top of the hive, gnawing away the original one 
and replacing one side—that is one half first, and 
making that secure before proceeding with the 
other side. 

{To be continued.) 
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KITES. AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

IN page 84 of 
this volume 
we gave an inte- 
' resting picture and 
description of the 
“ Ching - Yaong,” 
or Kite-flying fes¬ 
tival in China, with 
a few words on Chi¬ 
nese kites and kite¬ 
flying in general. 
That article, as 
shown by the num¬ 
ber of letters we 
have since received 
on the subject, evi¬ 
dently proved one 
of great interest to 
our readers, and we 
accordingly deter¬ 
mined to take the earliest opportunity of giving 
a thoroughly practical and comprehensive paper 
•on kites and how to make them. The oppor¬ 
tunity now occurs, and we doubt not hundreds 
•of boys will thank us as well as the ingenious and 
genial author for the details supplied. The 
writer of the article is an American, Mr. Daniel 
'€. Beard, and he vouches for the fact that he 
describes no kite that he has not first con¬ 
structed, or tested, or about which he has not 
•ample proof that it is within the capacity of any 
resolute lad to make for himself. We begin 
with a view of kiteflying on a Chinese gala day, 




good kite upon the string, and watch its grace¬ 
ful movements as it sways from side to side, 
ever mounting higher and higher, as if impatient 
to free itself and soar away amid the clouds. 
r lhe pleasure is, however, greatly enhanced by 
the knowledge that the object skimming so bird¬ 
like and beautifully through the air is a kite 
of your own manufacture. 1 propose to tell you 
how to make some new kinds of kites, and the 
first and chief of these is the 



Man Kite. 

To make this you will require four sticks, 
some rattan, and some tissue paper. In regard 
to liis size, I would suggest that the larger the 
man is the better he will fly. Kow let us sup 



A Chinese 

;ust to show what may be achieved by skill and 
perseverance combined. Mr. Beard shall do the 
rest. 

It is a pleasant sensation to sit in the first 
spring sunshine and feel the steady pull of a 


Gaia Day. 

pose you are going to make this fellow four 
ieet high. First, cut two straight sticks, three 
feet nine inches long ; these are to serve for the 
legs and body ; cut another straight stick, two 
and a h.alf feet in length for the spine, and>a 


fourth stick, three feet five inches long, for the 
arms. For the head, select a light piece of split 
rattan—any light, tough wood that will bend 
readily will do—bend this in a circle eight inches 
in diameter, fasten it securely to one end of the 
spine by binding it with strong thread, being 
careful that the spine runs exactly through the 
centre of the circle. J^ext find the exact centre 
of the arm-stick, and with a pin or small tack 
fasten it at this point to the spine, two inches 





Woman Kite. Frame of Woman Kite. 


mark two points upon the arm-sticks for the 
shoulder-joints, each seven inches from the in- 
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tersection of the spine and arm-stick, which 
will place them fourteen inches apart. At 
these points fasten with a pin the two long 
sticks that are to serve for the body and legs. 
Now cross these sticks as shown in diagram, 
beiim careful that the terminations of the lower 
limbs are at least three feet apart ; the waist- 
ioint oimht then to be about ten inches below 
the arnnstick. After taking the greatest pains 
to see that the arm-stick is perfectly at right 
angles with the spine, fasten all the joints 
securely. Upon the arms bind oblong loops of 
rattan, or of the same material as the head- 
frame. These hand-loops ought to be about 



Frog Kite. 

three inches broad at their widest parts, 
and exact counterparts of eacli other. The 
loops for the feet must approach as nearly 
as possible the shape of feet, and these, too, 
must be exactly alike, or the kite will be 
“lopsided,” or unequally balanced. Now 
cut two sticks three inches long, and two 
others four inches long, for the ends ot 
sleeves and bottoms of trousers; fasten them 
on as shown in the illustration. 

Now the strings must be put on, as shown 
by the dotted lines in the diagram, at equal 
distances from the spine, and about seven 
inches apart. Tie two strings to the arm- 
sticks, extend them slantingly to the head, 
and fasten them. Take another thread and 
fasten to the top of cross-stick of right arm, 
pass it over and take a wrap around the 
spine, continue it to top of cross-stick upon 
left arm, and there tie it. Fasten anothei 
string to bottom of cross-stick on right 
arm, draw it tight and wrap it on spine four 
inches below intersection of arm-stick, pass 
it on to the bottom of cross-stick on left 
, arm, draw taut and fasten it. Tie the body- 




string at the right shoulder-joint, drop the 

thread down to a point exactly opposite the- 
termination of the spine upon the right leg, 
take a wrap and draw the line across to point, 
upon left leg exactly opposite, bind it there, then 
bring it up to left shoulder-joint and tie it. For 
the trousers, fasten a string at a point on right 
arm-stick, eleven inches from the intersection 
of spine, extend it down in a straight line to in¬ 
side end of cross-stick of left limb and fasten 
it there. Tie another string at a point one inch 
and a half to the left of spine upon right arm- 
stick, extend it down in a straight line to out¬ 
side end of cross-stick of left limb. Go through 
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Frame of Frog Kite. 

the same process for the right leg of tha- 
trousers, and the framework will* then be- 
complete. 

Now paste some sheets of tissue-paper 
together, red for the trousers, hands, and 
face, blue for the coat, and black, or some- 
dark colour, for the feet.. In pasting, do* 
not make the seams, or overlaps, of the 
paper more than half an inch wide, and 
measure the paper so that the coat will join, 
the trousers at the right spot. When yon- 
are satisfied that this is all right, lay the 
paper smoothly on the iloor, and place the 
frame of the kite upon it, using heavy books 
or paper-weights to hold it in place. Then 
with a pair of scissors cut the paper round- 
the frame, leaving a clear edge of half an 
inch, and making a slit through the mar¬ 
gin at' each angle ; cover the margins with 
paste, turn them over, and with a towel or 
an old rag press them down. After the 
kite is all pasted and dry, take a larger 
paint-brush, and with black marking- 
paint or india-ink put in the buttons* 



Turtle Kite 


Frame showing Construction of Balloon Kite. 


Frame of Turtle Kite.. 






























































































Tile Boy's Own Paper. 
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and binding on coat with a good broad touch. 
Ilie face and hair must be painted with broad 
lines, so that they may be seen clearly at a great 



The King Crab Kite. 


Iieight. Follow this rule wherever you have to 
use paint upon any kind of kite. 

The Moving Star 

•is a paper lantern attached to the tail of any 
large kite. A Chinese lantern will answer this 
purpose, although it is generally so long and 
narrow that the motion of the kite is apt to set 
lire to it. 

To make a more suitable lantern, take a cir¬ 
cular piece of light board five inches in diameter, 
drive three nails in the centre, just far enough 
apart to allow a candle to fit between them 
firmly. Make of rattan or wire a light hoop of 
the same diameter as the bottom-piece; fasten 
these to a strap or handle of wood, or wire, as 
shown in the diagram on page 556, and cover 
the body of the lantern with red tissue paper. 

This lantern, fastened to the tail of a large 
kite that is sent up on a dark night, will go 
bobbing around in a most eccentric and appa¬ 
rently unaccountable manner, striking with 
wonder all observers not in the secret. 

Tiie "Woman Kite, 

though differing in form, is made after the same 
method as the man kite, and with the aid ©f 
our diagram any boy can build one if he is care¬ 
ful to keep the proper proportions, making the 
width at the hips a little less than half the 
height. The costume given in the illustration 
may be varied according to fancy, with the same 
framework. 

If you have been successful in making the 
foregoing kite-patterns, yon can try your skill 
in the manufacture of the 

Frog Kite. 

"This should be at least two feet high. It is 
hardly necessary to go into the details of this 
kite, ^ as the diagram on page 557 shows Mr. 
Frog’s anatomy complete. By carefully follow- 
ing the construction according to the diagrams, 
the average boy will, with a little ingenuity, be 
able to build this, or in fact any of tlie kites 
here given, for accompanying each illustration 
is a complete plan of the framework,—the solid 
lines representing the sticks, the dotted lines 
the strings. Care must be taken to select pliable 
wood, and make the parts that require bendin 0, 
'thinner than the rest of the stick. In some 
parts of these new-fashioned kites, especially if 
they be made on a small scale, thin strips of 


rattan or whalebone will answer better than 
wood By our diagram you can make a kite 
which will carry up five air-balloons. 



Kite-tails. 

Kites can be made without tails, but it is not 
their natural condition, and as tailless kites are 
not easy to fly, all these new ones should be 
furnished with tails. 

A tail made of string, weighted with bunches 
of different coloured paper tied at regular inter¬ 
vals, is popular with many boys, but on account 
of its liability to become tangled with the kite 
string or twisted up in bunches, it is never used 
by the accomplished kite-flyer. 

The most graceful, serviceable, and practical 
kite-tail is made of rags tom in strips of from 
one to two inches in width, according to the 
size of the kite. This mention of the size of a 
kite recalls an incident of my boyhood. 

I remember, when quite a small boy, build¬ 
ing an immense man kite, seven feet high. It 
was a gorgeous affair, with its brilliant red nose 
and cheeks, blue coat, and striped trousers. 

As you may imagine, I was nervous with 
anxiety and excitement to see it fly. After 
several experimental trials to get the tail rightly 
balanced, and the breast-band properly adjusted, 
and having procured the strongest hempen twine 
to fly it with, I went to the river-bank for the 
grand event. 

My man flew splendidly ; he required no run¬ 
ning, no hoisting, no jerking of the string to 
assist him. I had only to stand on the high 
bank and let out the string, until my fingers 
were almost blistered, so fast did the twine pass 



through my hands. People began to stop and 
gaze at the queer sight, as my man rose higher 
and higher, when, suddenly, m y intense pride 
and enjoyment was changed into somethin <r verv 
like fright. J 

The twine was nearly all paid out, when I 


found that my man was stronger than his 
master, and I could not hold him ! Imagine, 
if you can, my dismay. I fancied myself being 



Fish Kite. 


pulled from the bank into the river, and skim« 
mmg through the water at lightning speed, for. 



Frame of Fish Kite. 

even in my fright, the idea of letting go of the 
string did not once occur to me. However, to 
m y relief, a man standing near came to 
my assistance, just as the stick upon which the 
twine had been wound came dancing up from 



and Frame. 


the ground towards my hands. So hard did the 
kite-giant pull, that even the friend, who had 
kindly come to the rescue, had considerable 
trouble to hold it. The great kite, swinging 
j T^the blue sky, attracted quite a crowd, 
and i felt very grand about my new flying-man ; 
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but my triumph was short-lived. The tail I and tattered paper. So you see, kite-tails should 
made of rags was too heavy to bear its own | be strong. 



weight, and breaking off near the kite, it fell to 
the ground, while my kite, freed from this load, 
shot up like a rocket, then turned, and came 
headlong down with such force that, dashing 
through the branches of a thorny locust-tree, it 
crashed to the ground, a mass of broken sticks 


The Decorative Chinese Kite. 

This kite is a most resplendent affair, and 
glitters in the sunlight as if it were covered with 
jewels. It is rather complicated to look at, but 


not very difficult to make. The one I have 
before me was made in China. 

The top or horizontal stick (b, 1 — 2) is three 
feet long, half an inch wide, and one-eiglith 
inch think. The face can be simplified by 
using a loop, as in the man kite. Tu 7 o more 
loops, as shown in the diagram (b), will 
serve as frames for the wings. Paper is pasted 
upon this, and hangs loose like an apron in 
front below the cross-stick (b, 1 — 2), cut long 
enough to cover the first disk of the tail-piece, 
as shown in the finished kite (a). This head- 
piece is ornamented with brilliant colours, 
bits of looking-glass pasted on or attached with 
strings, so that they dangle loosely, etc. ; this 
makes the top rather heavy, as, in fact, it ought 
to be, for then it serves to balance the tail, 
which, in this instance, actually is the kite. 
This is a succession of circular kites, ten inches 
in diameter, and thirteen in number, connected 
with one another by string. Attached to each 
of these paper disks is a slender piece of reed 
or grass with a tufted head; a similar tuft 
is fastened by a string to the opposite end to 
balance it. The breast-band is made like that 
upon an ordinary kite ; the cross-strings, being 
attached to the face at the top and bottom, 
intersect each other about opposite a point 
between the eyes. 

Diagram b represents a single disk for tail, 
showing where the reed and strings are attached. 
b is a side view of two disks, showing the 
way in which they are connected by strings, six 
and a half inches space being left between each 
two disks, A 5 is a front view of finished 
kite. 



OUR NOTE BOOK. 

Admiral Hobson. 

Bonchurch gave birth to a gallant seaman, 
Admiral Hobson, who broke the boom at Vigo, 
in 1702. He was in early life a tailor’s appren¬ 
tice at a place called Niton. A strange story is 
told of the commencement of his naval career. 
A squadron of men-of-war were sailing off the 
Isle of Wight. Hobson and his comrades hast¬ 
ened down to the beach to gaze the better on so 
grand a spectacle. It so aroused his latent pas¬ 
sion for adventure, that he sprang at once into 
a boat, rowed off to the squadron, gained the 
admiral’s vessel, and was welcomed as a volun¬ 
teer. Later in life, when full of years and 
honours, he visited the picturesque village, and 
dined off bacon and eggs in the cottage where he 
had toiled as an apprentice. 


A Just Rebuke. 

Some Englishmen were making an excursion 
in New Zealand, and engaged natives as guides 
and to carry their luggage. On the first Sab¬ 
bath the Europeans were proposing to journey 
as usual, but the natives said, “No, we rest on 
the Sabbath.” The chief of the guides was a 
Christian man, and stood firm. The English¬ 
men, like too many of our countrymen when 
abroad, forgot the religion of their early days. 
They got into a great rage, and refused to pay 
them if they did not obey orders. The natives 


asked, “What are we to do with the law of 
God?” An Englishman answered, “What have 
we to do with the law of God ? What is that to 
us ?” One of the natives retorted, “You have 
much to do with that. If it were not for the law 
of God we should not remain quiet on your refus¬ 
ing to pay us for our labour. We should have 
taken by force what you have, and robbed if not 
killed you. You have that much to do with the 
law of God.’’ What was the end of this strange 
scene we do not know, but we hope that among 
these Englishmen there was sufficient manliness 
and good feeling to accept the unexpected rebuke, 
and to honour the Maori for his firmness and 
principle. 

A Roys’ School in Upper Egypt. 

“We put our head in at the open door,” says 
Dr. Kluninger’s “Upper Egypt,” “and see a 
worthy schoolmaster sitting with a cane in his 
hand in the midst of his scholars on the floor of 
the schoolroom. One of the crowd, holding up 
a wooden or metal tablet close in front of him, 
is practising himself in reading aloud the vener¬ 
able basis of all science, the alphabet, which the 
master has written out for him with large 
strokes; another makes his first attempt at 
writing ; a third, more advanced, is reading, or 
rather singing from the ‘pre-eminent book,’ 
the Koran, and accompanies his reading with an 
energetic oscillation of the upper part of his 
body. The master assists the efforts of every 
individual scholar with his superior knowledge, 


and not rarely with the weight of his cane. 
Nor does he lose sight of the general body of 
scholars, for his cane comes down with the speed 
of lightning on the knuckles of some inattentive 
boys, who were carrying on all sorts of games 
behind his back. An assistant, chosen from 
among his pupils, aids him to the best of his 
ability in instructing the younger ones with a 
manifest consciousness of his own importance, 
and makes no scruple about letting those who 
have been placed under his charge feel the weight 
of the cane entrusted to him. In the case of one 
of the learners, the customary blows on the 
various members of the body having no effect, he 
was stretched out upon the ground by his fellow- 
pupils, who act with great readiness the part of 
officers to their master, and treated to the bas¬ 
tinado ; or, in other words, caning upon the soles 
of the feet.” 


Peacemakers. 

At the London Sehool Board exam ination on 
Scriptural Knowledge, a boy, in his first year of 
apprenticeship, wrote the following brief but 
expressive answer to the question, “What is 
the special blessing promised to the peace¬ 
makers ? ” “ They shall be called the children 

of God. This promise is specially fitted for 
them because God is the source of all true peace. 
We are also told that Christ is the Prince of 
Peace. Our Saviour calls Himself our elder 
brother, so therefore the peacemakers are truly 
called the children of God.” 
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Model of a Yav/I. 


Rigging of a Yawl. 


1. Keel. 

2. Bow. 

3. Sternposfc. 

4. Rudder. 

5. Bulwarks. 

SPARS. 

6. Mainmast. 

7. Topmast. 

8. Bowsprit. 

9. Mizen or jigger mast. 

10. Boom. 

11. Gaff. 

12. AliZen or jigger yard. 


13. Mizen or jigger boom. 

14. Gaff topsail yard. 

15. Spinnaker boom. 

X. Boomkin. 


STANDING RIGGING. 

16. Forestay. 

17. Topmast stay. 

18. Shrouds. Bowsprit, 
main, and mizen. 

19. Topmast shrouds. 

20. Runner. 

21. Bobstay. 


22. Topmast shifting or 
preventer backstay. 

RUNNING RIGGING. 

23. Topping lifts. Main 
and mizen boom. 

24. Sheets, jib, fore, main, 
mizen, jib-topsail and 
gaff-topsail. 

25. Main or throat hal¬ 
liards. 

26. Peak halliards. 

27. Spinnaker boom after- 
I guy. 


28. Spinnaker boom top¬ 
ping lift. 

29. Davits. 

30. Main and mizen truck. 

SAILS. 

A. Mainsail. 

B. Gaff-topsail. 

C. Jib-topsail or flying 
jib. 

D. Jib. 

E. Foresail. 

F. Mizen or jigger sail. 


T he' yawl rig differs from that of the cutter, of 
which we have already given a description 
and illustration, in having a smaller mainsail, 
and consequently a shorter mainboom, which 
does not project over the end of the counter, as 
does a cutter’s, but extends only a little abaft 
the stern-post. Another difference between the 
yawl and cutter rigs is that the yawl has a small 
mast called the mizen stepped abaft the stern- 
post, and upon it a sail, called-the mizen sail, is 
set, which compensates in some degree for the 
reduced area of the mainsail. The mizen is a 
very useful sail, as a yawl can be got under way 
with only mizen and jibs set ; but to have a yawl 
properly under command the mainsail should 
also be set. Yawl-rigged fishing boats when 
riding to their nets stow all their sails except 
the mize:-., which keeps them riding head to 
wind. Model yachts are not often rigged as 
yawls, schooners and cutters being preferred on 
account of their greater power. Many cruising 
and large racing yachts are, however, yawl- 
rigged on account of its handiness, through the 
mainsail being all inboard, and therefore being 
less expensive to work, as they require a smaller 
crew for their size than a cutter. Yawls are 
nearly equal in speed to cutters or schooners on 
a reach or run, but when sailing close-hauled 
the cutter is greatly superior, both in speed and 
in looking a higher wind. In mixed yacht 
races, as both yawls and schooners are inferior 
by the wind (that is in sailing close hauled) to 
cutters, their measurement is calculated at four- 


fifths and three-fifths their actual tonnage re¬ 
spectively. Sometimes the mizen-sail of a yawl 
is a gaff-sail, but generaly a lug-sail, which is 
set on the mizen-mast, and is spread at the heads 
by a spar called a yard, and at the foot by the 
boom. The mizen-mast is supported by two 
shrouds at each side, and sometimes by two ropes, 
which lead slightly forward of the mast, called 
the mizen-stays. The mizen-bumpkin is likewise 
supported at each side by a single shroud, and 
sometimes by a rope called a bumpkin-stay, or 
bumpkin-bobstay. The mizen-yard is bent to 
the head of the sail, and is hoisted by a single 
rope called the mizen halliard, which is rove 
through a sheave in the mizen-mast just above 
the eyes of the rigging. An iron ring, called a 
traveller, having a hook on it, runs on the mast, 
and to it one end of the halliard is bent, whilst 
a tackle is stropped to the end of the halliard, 
which is used for hauling upon when hoisting 
the sail. On it being necessary to set the sail, 
the hook on the traveller is hooked to a selvage 
strap on the yard, and the sail is then hoisted by 
the halliard. The mizen-boom, which is laced 
to the foot of the sail, works on a gooseneck at 
the fore end similar to the main-boom, and is 
eased off or hauled in by a rope called the mizen- 
sheet, bent to the boom about half-way between 
the ends, leading from thence inboard through a 
sheave in the after end of the bumpkin. All 
the other ropes have the same names as those of 
a cutter, and are used for exactly the same pur¬ 
poses. 0. 0. Ashworth. 
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F. G.—American braces can be had at 43, New Bridge 
.Street, London, close by Ludgate Circus; we know 
of no other depot. 

II. R. J.—Our publishers do not send the Boy's Own 
Paper direct to any newsagent in Paris. But, no 
doubt, a Paris newsagent would obtain copies if they 
were ordered. Indeed, we have very many readers 
in Paris, but we do not supply their papers direct 
from the office. 

Anxious (Luton), asks (1) for a good recipe for making 
lemonade; and (2) wishes us to tell him a “good 
way to rear a nest of young skylarks, as he has failed 
many times.” We reply: 1. Lemonade. Take l£lb. 
lump sugar and loz. citric acid (lump), and dissolve 
in one quart boiling water. When cold, add one 
dessert-spoonful of essence of lemon. Bottle and keep 
well corked. One tablespoonful added to a tumbler 
of water will make excellent lemonade. 2. Leave 
them alone, and let the parent rear them. We 
decline to give any instructions for such cruelty as 
imprisoning skylarks in cages. You have already, 
by your own statement, killed many broods of sky¬ 
larks. Be content with the mischief you have done, 
and do it no more. 

Harold and Others.- 1. In No. 35, page 557, you will 
find an illustrated article on “ The Seaweed Album,” 
in v'hich information is given which, mutertis 
mutandis, will apply equally to field flowers. The 
best methods of drying and preserving are full} 
explained. 2. All the back numbers, both of this> 
and the *ast volume, are still in print, and may be 
obtained at the published pi ice. 

John F. (Oxford), Harry, and Others.—We cannot 
keep repeating information already given, to the 
exclusion of current topics, especially when the 
numbers containing it are easily procurable. In 
Nos. 6 aud 26 ample information is given as to the 
keeping of rabbits; and swimming is also fully 
illustrated. In No. 21 a most valuable series of 
articles on the latter subject commenced. 

Bicyclist, Scotia, and Others.—We will endeavour 
to find space for a few Scotch tours in our next num¬ 
ber, and will also devote an article to the subject 
of oiling, repairs, etc. 

Etonian, and Others.—The writers you name are still 
associated with the Boy’s own Paper, but we like 
to give as much variety as possible. You remember 
the old adage about the blunder of “ always fiddling 
on one string,” however excellent in itself the string 
may be. Still, in our next number we hope to begin 
a new short story by Mr. Kingston, with a longer one 
by Air. Ascott Hope. We have also a new series of 
papers in hand by the author of “Some of our Fel¬ 
lows,” and Air. BaUantyne hopes soon to have some¬ 
thing more ready for us. 

H. J. (Holt) wishes to know “what can be done to stop 
ring-doves breaking their eggs.” The Rev. J. G. 
Wood very sensibly replies, “Let them go. 5 ' 

J. F. AI. (Hushing), and Others.—The price of climb¬ 
ing-spurs varies according to the make. Inquire in 
your respective neighbourhoods. For the sake of 
those who may find a difficulty in procuring the 
spurs, we will endeavour to describe in our next 
issue how to make them. 

Anxious, and AV. Dick.-—W ithin the next few weeks 
we hope to publish our award in all the Prize Com¬ 
petitions offered in our pages and not yet adjudi¬ 
cated on. This done, we shall at once proceed to 
announce new subjects. 

Dick Sands.— A very good authority on the matter 
states that it is just possible fur a bicyclist to do the 
Rhine from Cologne to Coblenz, by the road which 
runs at an average of one-and-a-half miles from the 
banks behind the town of Bonn ; but there is little 
to repay him for his trouble, and if he w'ants to 
see the Rhine he had better go by the boat to Bin¬ 
gen in the ordinary way. 


*** All the back numbers and parts of the Boy’s 
Own Paper are still in print, and may be obtained 
by order of any bookseller, or from the office, at the 
published price (if to be sent by post plus the 
postage). The present volume commenced with A’o. 
38. Volume J., handsomely bound , may also be had , 
price Gs.; or the plates in a perefcet for 9 d. In no 
case do we undertake binding for subscribers, nor 
do we reply to questions through the post. 
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BEN NORTON: 


A FRONTIER STORY. 


By S. S. Robbins, U.S.A. 


CHAPTER IV. 

TYTHEN Ben first heard the report that the 
Vr Indians were on the war-path, he 
had asked his mother to make him a new 
pair of trousers of a particularly thick kind 
of cloth, giving as his reason for the re¬ 
quest that he wanted some “that were 
strong to run in, and that would keep off 
the arrows.” 

Active and agile, he had been trained to 
scour the prairies like a deer, after the 
vast herds of cattle that pastured among 
the long grass. His father had learned to 
depend upon him for this kind of service; 
indeed, his exploits were his father’s boast, 


He scrambled back to even a higher place, and called ‘Fire I 
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and the admiration of all who heard of 
them. 

So to-night he dressed himself in 
these new clothes with the feeling that, 
should an attack be made upon the party, he 
would have to play an important part, in 
which they would be of great service. He 
gave his bed to some of the new-comers, 
curling up on a corner of the kitchen floor, 
with Max, the dog, close by him, and his , 
cap within easy reach. 

“How I’m ready, mother,” he said, as 
he shut his eyes. “ Give me a good shak¬ 
ing if the Indians come, for I shall want 
to be wide awake; you know father'll need 
me.” 

Hi3 mother promised, and in a few 
moments he was soundly asleep, and so 
were a greater part of the tired travellers in 
and around the house. 

The hours passed quietly and silently by; 
the sentries paced with slow and solemn 
tread up and down, up and down, 
over their respective beats, and still 
nothing was to be seen but the quiet 
stars in the far heaven, or to be heard 
but the low rustle of the wind over the 
prairie, when suddenly came the sound of 
running feet, then a low shrill whistle, the 
well-known frontier alarm, then a man 
panting and breathless. 

The Indians, in large numbers, were 
bearing down upon the hostelry; there 
was not a moment to be lost; they must 
up and away with all speed, that they might 
have the advantage of the darkness to 
cover their flight, reaching the Fort, if 
possible, before daylight. They must take 
nothing with them, not even a horse, un¬ 
less the removal of some sick person made 
it absolutely necessary. The march must 
be made stealthily and quickly, or there 
would not be a live person to reach the Fort. 

Ho one doubted the truth of the report, 
and the bustle of removal began at once. 
Ben was awake on the first movement, ready 
to do whatever his father requested, in a 
prompt and efficient way. It was soon found 
that one pair of horses must be taken in 
order to carry the young children and Mrs. 
Cunningham, who was unable to walk. 
The house was made as secure as it could 
he from the outside, the gate of the corral 
padlocked, and in less time than it would 
have seemed possible the little caravan was 
on the move. 

The women and children formed the 
centre, Ben, with Will and Fred Cunning¬ 
ham, brought up the rear, and the men 
surrounded them, as well as the smallness of 
their numbers would admit, with their 
loaded arms. Hot a word was spoken, it 
hardly seemed as though a loud breath was 
drawn, as they moved steadily on into the 
darkness and solitude of their prairie 
journey. 

Twenty miles to the Fort, and every step 
of the distance filled with unseen and 
deathly dangers! It may well have made 
vthe stoutest heart in the little party quail 
wk^h fear, but upon Ben it seemed to have 
no eiflfect. The novelty of the midnight 
march, \the companionship of the other 
children, amd the presence of his father, 
bad taken aw\ay all fear; the boy was full 
of fun and froliin, and in his small way did 
a great deal towards keeping up their 
spirits. 

Teddy Bradford had7 .tight hold of his 
jacket in the back; with one hand he 
dragged little six-year-old' vHettie, and 
with the other he carried a large bVisket, into 
which his mother had packed thtofir valu¬ 
ables. v . 

Once or twice he broke into a\ low 


whistle, which it cheered his father’s heart 
to hear, though his mother immediately 
checked him ; not even so low a sound was 
safe then and there. 

With all their encumbrances, the march 
was slo w. They were now within eight miles 
of the Fort, however, and as yet they had 
been unmolested, so they were beginning 
to hope their flight was undiscovered, and 
they should reach the asylum in safety, 
when daylight began to glimmer in the 
east and down over the level prairies. 

The children were tired, fretful, and too 
young to understand what threatened them, 
and the courage of the jaded men and 
women was at its lowest ebb, when an 
arrow fell into their midst, and they knew 
that their hour of mortal peril had come. 
Immediately, at no great distance from 

them, small parties of Indians began to make 
their appearance on horseback, sometimes 
galloping up almost within rifle range, 
then suddenly wheeling, and vanishing 
from sight. 

Hothing could be done but to hurry on 
with all possible speed; perhaps, just per¬ 
haps, the alarm might have reached the 
Fort, and the cavalry would be sent out to 
protect them. 

The waggon was crowded by the smaller 
children, until the tired horses could hardly 
draw it over the rough road, and even 

then, rendered helpless by their fears, little 
boys and girls who, under other circum¬ 
stances, would have been perfectly able to 
walk, loitered, fell behind, and some of 
them were actually taken in their arms by 
the men and hurried along. It was beau¬ 
tiful to see Bennie then. He had freed 
himself from the children, who hung upon 
him, gone close to his father’s side, and, 
quick of eye and ear, was in truth the 
sentinel of the party. 

“ There, fether, I declare that’s Brown 
Bess ! See how she steps ! I should know 
her among a thousand. That’s the fellow 
that stole her. I wish I might whistle for 
her. I should like to see the man that 
could hold her if she heard my call! May 
I, father—say, may I ? ” 

‘‘ Whistle away, Bennie,” said his father; 
and Ben sent out a long, loud call, which 
went bounding over the prairie, until it 
met Brown Bess, who turned back her long 
silken ears, and began to curvet in a way 
that showed she recognised and was 
anxious to answer it; but it was not the 
hand of an unpractised rider that held her 
firmly back, and Ben had the mortification 
to see her urged reluctantly away. 

‘ ‘ If they are on our horses we may as 
well give them up, father,” he said; “ no¬ 
body can catch them if we try. I wish 
Brown Bess would take the bit between 
her teeth, she’d show them a thing or two 
in a twinkling; and there’s Prince B-upert, I 
should know his four white feet anywhere. 
See! see! he is coming right towards us ‘ 
There’s a bow! now for it! down 
down! ” 

In an instant the arrow whizzed over 
their heads, fastening itself firmly in the 
ground a few yards before them. 

And now a troop of savages, well 
mounted, and riding as if they were a part 
of the animals they bestrode, came boldly 
up behind them. 

“ There’s fifteen of them, father,” said 
Ben, excitedly. “ Gfrve me a rifle, I can 
fire as well as—as:—” But before he had 
finished the .sentence, a shower of arrows 
came down upon them, and the shrieks and 
cries of the children showed some of them 
at least had done their work. The party 
stopped, and the men sent back a running 


fire of bullets, but the Indians as soon as 
they had discharged their arrows had 
galloped away, and were beyond the range 
of firearms. 

There was now no hope of reaching the 
Fort, or indeed of going any farther until 
help came to them, so they prepared for a 
halt, hoping to protect themselves in some 
measure, at least for a time. 

The Indians were not familiar with 
powder and shot, and most of them stood 
in fear of it. The frontiermen, too, were 
well known, and their skill with their rifles 
had always been a matter of astonishment 
and awe to their savage neighbours; but 
the advantage was all on the side of the 
pursuers, whose bows and arrows could be 
made to do their deadly work with such 
comparative safety to the marksmen. 

Party after party came wheeling up 
when they saw the waggon had halted, 
each one' discharging its arrows, then 
hastily retreating, acting this same ma¬ 
noeuvre over and over again, and seeming 
to escape scathless, while the white fami¬ 
lies had been, one after the other, wounded, 
though, so far, none mortally; but an 
arrow struck Ben’s -mother hi her ankle, 
and she had hardly drawn it out when 
another lodged in the other foot, and she 
sank down helpless. 

Little Will Cunningham was the first to 
be shot mortally. His father took him in 
his arms as he breathed his last, with a 
long, wild cry. 

The aim of the Indians, however, was 
not against either women or children, but 
against the men. 

If they were killed, the others could be 
easily overpowered and taken captive. 

Bennie still continued, with his quick 
eye, to be, in a sense, their greatest pro- 
tector. Mounted upon the waggon, wholly 
regardless of the danger he incurred, he 
gave warning of the Indians’ approach as 
soon as they appeared against the level 
horizon; he almost seemed to hear the 
twang of the strings as they drew them, 
before the arrow’s flight, and his call of 
“ Down ! down ! ” saved many a life. 

It was probable, as the white men did 
not often waste their powder and shot, 
knowing the distance too great for any 
efficient work to be done by them, that the 
Indians, supposing they were poorly sup¬ 
plied, and, therefore, at their mercy, grew 
bolder in their approaches, for a party of a 
dozen or more clustered together, and came 
riding, in true military style, right down 
upon them. 

“ How for them,” said Mr. Cunningham, 
watching narrowly. “Keep your rifles 
out of sight; and you, Bennie, call * Fire ’ 
when they come within our range.” 

“ Up with you, my boy,” said his father, 
turning to Ben, who, alarmed by the bold 
riders, had sprung down from his waggon 
perch, and was hiding under it with the 
other boys. But he came instantly at his 
father’s call, then looked, with white cheeks 
and trembling lips, full into his father’s 
face, and meeting there only a reassuring 
smile, he scrambled back to even a higher 
place than he had occupied before, and 
almost at once called “ Fire! ” 

The rifles were instantly discharged. 
Four horses turned riderless, and snorting 
loudly, with mane and tail erect, dashed 
out of sight. Hot, however, until one bow 
had been drawn, and Mr. Cunningham, 
who, desperate from the murder of his 
little boy, had advanced a few steps in 
front of the others, fell to the ground 
mortally wounded. 

[To be continued.) 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN- 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 

PAET II. 



An African Idol. 


CHAPTER XIII.—IN CAPTIVITY. 

S O far from Mrs. Weldon and Jack hav¬ 
ing succumbed to the hardships to 
which they had been exposed, they were 
both alive, and, together with Cousin 
Benedict, were now in Kazonnde. After 
the assault upon the ant-hill they had all 
three been conveyed beyond the encamp¬ 
ment to a spot where a rude palanquin 
was in readiness for Mrs. Weldon and her 
son. The journey hence to Kazonnde was 
consequently accomplished without much 
difficulty; Cousin Benedict, who per¬ 
formed it on foot, was allowed to entomo- 
logise as much as he pleased upon the 
road, so that to him the distance was a 
matter of no concern. The party reached 
their destination a week sooner than Ibn 
Hamish’s caravan, and the prisoners were 
lodged in Alvez’s quarters. 

Jack was much better. After leaving 
the marshy districts he had no return of 
fever, and as a certain amount of indul¬ 
gence had been allowed them on their 
journey, both he and his mother, as far as 
their health was concerned, might be said 
to be in a satisfactory condition. 

Of the rest of her former companions 
Mrs. Weldon could hear nothing. She 
had herself been a witness of the escape of 
Hercules, but, of course, knew nothing 
further of his fate; as for Dick Sands, she 
entertained a sanguine hope that his white 
skin would protect him from any severe 
treatment; but for Nan and the other 
poor negroes, here upon African soil, she 
feared the very worst. 


Being entirely cut off from communica¬ 
tion with the outer world, she was quite 
unaware of the arrival of the caravan; 
even if she had heard the noisy commotion 
of the market she would not have known 
what it meant, and she was in ignorance 
alike of the death of Harris, of tho sale of 
Tom and his companions, of the dreadful 
end of the Ling, and of the royal obsequies 
in which poor Dick had been assigned so 
melancholy a share. During the journey 
from the Coanza to Kazonnde, Harris and 
Negoro had held no conversation with her, 
and since her arrival she had not been 
allowed to pass the enclosure of the 
establishment, so that, as far as she knew, 
she was quite alone, and escape hopeless. 

From Cousin Benedict, it is needless to 
repeat, she could expect no assistance ; his 
own personal pursuits engrossed him, and 
he had no care nor leisure to bestow upon 
external circumstances. His first feeling, 
on being made to understand that he was 
not in America, was one of deep disappoint¬ 
ment that the wonderful things he had 
seen were no discoveries at all; they were 
simply African insects common on African 
soil. This vexation, however, soon passed 
away, and he began to believe that “ the 
land of the Pharaohs ” might possess as 
much entomological wealth as “the land 
of the Incas.” 

“Ah!” he would exclaim to Mrs. 
Weldon, heedless that she gave him little 
or no attention, this is the country of 
the manticorsB, and wonderful coleoptera 
they are, with their long hairy legs, their 
sharp elytra and their big mandibles ; the 
most remarkable of them all is the tuberous 
manticora. And isn’t this, too, the land 
of the golden-tipped calosomi P and of the 
prickly-legged goliaths of Guinea and 
Gabon ? Here, too, we ought to find the 
spotted anthidia, which lay their eggs in 
empty snail-shells; and the sacred atenchus, 
which the old Egyptians used to venerate 
as divine.” 

“Yes, yes,” he would say at another 
time, “ this is the proper habitat of those 
death’s-head sphinxes which are now so 
common everywhere; and this is the place 
for those ‘ Iclias Bigoti,’ so formidable to 
the natives of Senegal. There must be 
wonderful discoveries to be made here if 
only those good people will let me.” 

The “good people” referred to were 
Negoro and Harris, who had restored him 
much of the liberty of which Dick Sands 
had found it necessary to deprive him. 
With freedom to roam, and in possession 
of his tin box, Benedict would have been 
amongst the most contented of men had it 
not been for the loss of his spectacles and 
magnifying-glass, now buried with the; 
King of Kazonnde. Reduced to the neces¬ 
sity of poking every insect almost into his 
eyes before he could discover its charac¬ 
teristics, he would have suffered much to 
recover or replace his glasses, but as .such 
articles were not to be procured at any 
price, he contented himself with the per¬ 
mission to go where he pleased within the 
limits of the palisade. 

His keepers knew him well enough to be 
satisfied that he would make no attempt 
to escape, and as the enclosure was nearly 
a mile in circumference, containing many 
shrubs and trees, and huts with hatched 
roofs, besides being intersected by a 
running stream, it afforded him a very 
fair scope for his researches, and who 
should say that he would not discover 
some novel specimen to which, in the re¬ 
cords of entomological science, his own 
name might be assigned ? 


If thus the domain of Antonio Alvez was 
sufficient to satisfy Benedict, to little Jack 
it might well seem immense. But though 
allowed to ramble over the whole place as 
he liked, the child rarely cared to leave 
his mother; he would be continuaHy in¬ 
quiring about his father, whom he had now 
so long been expecting to see; he would 
ask why Nan and Hercules and Dingo had 
gone away and left him; and perpetually 
he would be expressing his wonder where 
Dick could be, and wishing he would come 
back again. Mrs. Weldon could only hide 
her tears and answer him by caresses. 

Nothing, however, transpired to give the 
least intimation that any of the prisoners 
were to be treated otherwise than they had 
been upon the journey from the Coanza. 
Excepting such as were retained for old 
Alvez’s personal service, all the slaves had 
been sold, and the storehouses were now 
full of stuffs and ivory, the stuffs destined 
to be sent into the central provinces and 
the ivory to be exported. The establish¬ 
ment was thus no longer crowded as it had 
been, and Mrs. Weldon and Jack were 
lodged in a different hut from Cousin Bene¬ 
dict. All three, however, took their meals 
together, and were allowed a sufficient diet 
of mutton or goat’s-flesh, vegetables, 
manioc, sorghum, and native fruits. With 
the traders’ servants they held no com¬ 
munication, but Halima, a young slave 
who had been told off to attend to Mrs. 
Weldon, evinced for her new mistress an 
attachment which, though rough, was 
evidently sincere. 

Old Alvez, who occupied the principal 
house in the depot, was rarely seen ; whilst 
the non-appearance of either Harris or 
Negoro caused Mrs. Weld on much surprise 
and perplexity. In the midst of all her trou¬ 
bles, too, she was haunted by the thought 
of the anxiety her husband must be suffer¬ 
ing on her account. Unaware of her hav¬ 
ing e'ribarked on board the Pilgrim, at first 
he would have wondered at steamer after 
steamer arriving at San Francisco without 
her. After a while the Pilgrim would have 
been registered amongst the number of 
missing ships, and it was certain the 
intelligence would be forwarded to him by 
his correspondents that the vessel had 
sailed from Auckland with his wife and 
child on board. What was he to imagine P 
He might refuse to believe that they had 
perished at sea, but he would never dream 
of their having been carried to Africa, 
and would certainly institute a search in 
no other direction than on the coast of 
America, or amongst llie isles of the 
Pacific. She had not the faintest hope of 
her whereabouts being discovered, and in¬ 
voluntarily her thoughts turned to the 
possibility of making an escape. She 
miglit well feel her heart sink within her 
at the bare idea; even if she should suc¬ 
ceed in eluding the vigilance of the watch, 
there were two hundred miles, of dense 
forest to be traversed before the coast 
could be reached ; nevertheless, it revealed 
itself to her as her last chance, and failing 
all else, she resolved to hazard it. 

But, first of all, she determined, if it 
were possible, to discover the ultimate 
design of Negoro. She was not kept long 
in suspense. On the 6th of June, just a 
week after the royal funeral, the Portu¬ 
guese entered the depot, in which he had 
not set foot since his return, and made his 
way straight to the hut in which he 
knew he should find the prisoner. 
Benedict was out insect-hunting; Jack, 
under Halima’s charge, was being taken 
for a walk. Mrs. Weldon was alone. 
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Negoro pushed opened the door, and 
said, abruptly, “Mrs. Weldon, I have come 
to tell you that Tom and his lot have been 
sold for the Ujiji market; Nan died on 
her way there, and Dick Sands is dead 
too.” 

Mrs. Weldon uttered a cry of horror. 

“Yes, Mrs. Weldon,” he continued, “ he 
has got what he deserved; he shot Harris, 
and has been executed for the murder. 
And here you are alone ! mark this ! alone 
and in my'power ! ” 

What Negoro said was true; Tom, Bat, 
Actseon, and Austin had all been sent off 
that morning on their way to Ujiji. 

Mrs. Weldon groaned bitterly. 

Negoro went on. 

“ If I chose, I could still further avenge 
upon you the ill-treatment I got on board 
that ship; but it does not suit my purpose 
to kill you. You and that boy of yours, 
with that idiot of a fly-catcher, all have a 
certain value in the market. I mean to 
sell you.” 

“You dare not!” said Mrs. WekLn, 
firmly; “you know you are making an 
idle threat; who do you suppose would 
purchase people of white blood ? ” 

“ I know a customer who will give me 
the price I mean to ask,” replied Negoro, 
with a brutal grin. 

She bent down her head ; only too well 
she knew that such things were possible in 
this horrid land. 

“ Tell me who he is ! ” she said ; “ tell 
the name of the man who—” 

“James Weldon,” he answered, slowly. 

“ My husband! ” she cried ; “ what do 
you mean ? ” 

* ‘ I mean what I say. I mean to make 
your husband buy you back at my price ; 
and if he likes to pay for them, he shall 
have his son and his cousin too.” 

“ And when, and how, may I ask, do 


The Naturalist had permission to go where be pleased. 


“Here, and soon, too. I suppose Wel¬ 
don will not mind coming to fetch you ? 


“I suppose Weldon will not mind coming to fetch you?” 

I ‘ ‘ He would not hesitate to come; but. 

how could he know we are here ? ” 

“ I will go to him. I have money that- 
will take me to San Francisco.” 

“What yoi* stole from the Pilgrim P ” 
said Mrs. Weldon. 

“ Just so,” replied Negoro; “ and I have 
plenty more. I suppose when Weldon 
hears that you are a prisoner in Central 
Africa, he will not think much of a hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

“But how is he to know the truth of 
: your statement ? ” 

“ I shall take him a letter from you. 
You shall represent me as your faithful 
servant, just escaped from the savages.” 

“ A letter such as that I will never write ; 
never ! ” said Mrs. Weldon, decisively. 
“What? what? you refuse?” 

“ I refuse.” 

She had all the natural cravings of a 
woman and a wife, but so thoroughly was 
she aware of the treachery of the man she 
had to deal with, that she dreaded lest, as 
soon as he had touched the ransom, he 
would dispose of her husband altogether. 
There was a short silence. 

“You will write that letter,” said 
Negoro 

“ Never! ” repeated Mrs. Weldon. 

“ Remember your child ! ” 

Mrs. Weldon’s heart beat violently, but 
she did not answer a word. 

“ I will give you a week to think over 
this,” hissed out Negoro. 

Mrs. Weldon was still silent. 

‘ ‘ A week! I will come again in a week, 
you will do as I wish, or it will be the 
worse for you.” 

He gnashed his teeth, turned on his heel* 
and left the hut. 

(To be continued.), 


you propose to manage this ? ” replied Mrs. j 
Weldon, forcing herself to be calm. 
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MILITARY MANCEUVRES. 

A THRILLING STORY OF A RAM AND A BUCKET.— Vide Daily Press. 



1. —“Awful nuisance fetching this water; 
such a long way to go, and the service buckets 
so small—’bout tired of it, I am.” 

2. —“Got it at last! Well, there’s one con¬ 
solation, I shan’t have to fetch many more to¬ 
day.” 

3. —“It’s fearfully hot; I think I’ll rest a 
Ibit.” 



4. —“ Oh ! Oh ! ! Oh ! ! ! ” suddenly gasped 
the youth. 

5. — “Ah ! just what I’ve been longing for,” 
was apparently the cool reflection of the unin¬ 
vited guest. 

6. —“ May as well save what’s left,” growled 

the youth, as he cautiously approached the 9 
bucket. i life. 



Well! I was never so startled in mv 




7.—“ Help ! Help ! ” he shouted, as the 
ram plunged at him again. 

8—“ Bang ! ” was what he heard: the picture 
shows what he saw. 


BIRDS’ EGGS AND EGG 
COLLECTING. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s., 

Chaplain and Lecturer to the “ Fellowship 
of Animals' Friends .” 

(Continued from page 550.) 

s the Heron (Fig. 51) is in the habit of 
building in company, like the rook, and 
#he nests are of very great size, and placed on 
the tops of tall trees, there is little difficulty in I 
ffinding the nest. Taking the eggs, however, is 
•a different business, for in the first place the 
heronries are private property, and in the next 
place, to climb a lofty tree, and to have to hold 
•on with both hands while an aggrieved heron is 
•darting its sharp beak at your eyes, is not a 
pleasant position to occupy. 

I have only been personally acquainted with 
■one heronry—that at Walton Hall, so long pos¬ 
sessed by the late Charles Waterton. He would 
not allow me to climb the trees, and was right 
•in so doing, although I felt sorely tempted by 
£he sight of the broken egg-shells that were 
lying on the ground. 

The colour is a uniform pale blue-green, very 
difficult to be transferred to paper. The artist 
of our plate, however, who coloured his draw¬ 
ings from actual specimens, has been wonder¬ 


fully successful in reproducing the beautiful hue 
of the Heron’s egg. It occupies the centre of 
the plate, and cannot be mistaken. 


( / 



Heron. 


Resembling the egg of the lapwing in colour, 
that of the Snipe can easily be distinguished 
by the extreme narrowness of the smaller end 
(see the right-hand upper corner of the plate, 
Fig. 52). The bird makes but a very slight nest 
on the ground, and seldom places it far from 
water. 

The nest of the Water-hen —or Moor-hen, 
as it is sometimes called—is mostly found at 
the edges of ponds and slowly-flowing rivers. 
It is a rudely-made structure, very large, and 
composed of rushes, reeds, leaves, and similar 
materials. I have seen these nests placed 
against the banks of rivers, sheltered by tall 
sedges, and sometimes having part of the nest 
actually floating in the water. 

Considering the size of the eggs, a wonderful 
number are to be found in the nest. There are 
seldom less than six, but the collector may ex¬ 
pect to see seven or eight. A reference to 
Fig. 53 will enable any one to recognise this 
very conspicuous egg. 

Larger than that of the water-hen, and with 
very little red about it, the egg of the Coot 
(Fig. 54) can easily be identified. The nest 
is placed in similar localities to that of the 
water-hen, but is seldom so accessible. Many 
years ago I obtained permission to go on the 
great reservoir near Swindon, and there found 
any number of Coots’ nests. They were situated 
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The next advance, and a very great one, was 
made by abolishing the small hole altogether, 
and emptying the egg through the single hole at 
the side, after carefully breaking up with a sharp 
needle the yolk and its attachments. 

Mr. Water-ton used to empty the egg by shak¬ 
ing it while under water. This is a very slow 
process, but Air. Waterton’s time was worth 
nothing, and he would go on patiently shaking 
an egg day after day, provided that he attained 
his objeet at last. But men who have to earn 
their living, and boys whose hours of play are 
limited, cannot afford so much time, and so I 
devised a much more rapid and equally certain 
mode. 

A glass tube was heated to redness in a spirit 
lamp at about two inches from one end, and then 
drawn asunder, leaving a couple of hollow cones 
at the ends of the two pieces of tube. The 
extreme point at the end of the longer portion 
being broken off, a conical nozzle was left, 
having a very small aperture. The tube being 
filled with water, the point was introduced 
through the hole at the side of the egg, and by 
gently blowing at the mouth of the tube the 
water was driven into the egg, and the contents 
forced out. 

Pure water was then blown into the 
egg, so as to wash it quite clean, and, 
when dry, the egg gave no signs of 
having been touched. 

One danger has now to be guarded 
against, namely, the putrefaction 
of the lining 
membrane. This 
is sure to take 
place unless the 
eggs be kept in a 
perfectly dry 
spot. The eggs 
will be filled with 
maggots, the 
shells will be dis¬ 
coloured, and the 
collector will 
have the pleasure 
of seeing them 
filled with dead blue¬ 
bottle flies, which have 
been hatched within the 
eggs and were too large 
to escape from the aper¬ 
tures. 

Here the solution of 
corrosive sublimate in 
spirits-of-wine shows one 
of its many uses. Take 
up some of the solution 
in the glass tube and 
blow it into the egg. 

Shake and turn the egg 
so that every part of 
the interior has been 
touched by the poison, and then let the egg 
drain into the poison bottle. For eggs this 
solution may be stronger than for insects, fur, 
or feathers, and a teaspoonful of the poison (not 
heaped) will serve for a pint of spirits. 

When the egg is dried it is impermeable, and 
even if it be carelessly placed in a damp spot, no 
mould can form on it, and if any insect should 
insert its eggs into it, they will be killed’by the 
poison. 

I have already mentioned the wax process for 
restoring the pink transparency of such eggs as 
those of the kingfisher, the whole of" the 
swallow tribe, the wryneck, and many of the 
smaller and delicate eggs. 

This process is, I believe, entirely my own 
invention, and is carried out in the following 
manner. 

Empty and poison the egg as before. Make 
a glass tube like tlrnt which is used for emptying 
the eggs, but let the aperture be larger. Heat 
some white wax, and while it is hot and liquid 
mix with it some carmine and gamboge, taking 
care to make the mixture several shades deeper 
in hue than the egg is required to be externally. 

Warm the egg, heat the pointed end of the 
glass, tube, and suck up some of the coloured 
wax into it. You will not want much of the 
wax, as it would interfere with the transparency 
6f the egg. 


Blow the wax into the egg, hold it over the 
spirit-lamp or in front of a fire, and keep turn¬ 
ing the egg about until you can see that the 
colour appears on every part of it. Then remove 
it gradually from the heat, still continuing to 
turn it about, and in a very short time the egg 
.will cool, and the coating of wax will be 
uniformly distributed over the interior. 

The process is rather a tedious one, but the 
effect is so admirable that no one who tries it 
will repent the expenditure of time and trouble. 

Very small and fragile eggs, like those of the 
gold-crest, wren, long-tail, titmouse, and sand- 
martin, should be coated with several layers of' 
tissue paper dipped in gum-water, all except a, 
small spot on one side. When the gum is dry, 
the hole can be made in the unprotected part of' 
the shell, and the egg can be emptied, poisoned, 
and waxed without fear of breaking it. It cam 
then be placed in cold water, and when the gum 
is again dissolved the paper can be removed. 

As to varnishes, I do not recommend them, 
inasmuch as they always give an artificial look: 
to the surface. When the eggs are arranged 
they can either be laid in the compartments off 
the cabinet-drawers, or they can be fastened on 
pieces of stout cardboard, either white or pink. 
The hole, being dowrnvards, is not seen, and the 
egg, especially if it be a waxed one, looks very 
nice. For fastening them to the cardboard, stiff* 
paste is as good as anything. Air. Waterton 
always used white wafers crushed together when 
wet, and so forming a sufficiently strong paste. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

The Stubborn Cork. 

Place a quart wine-bottle on its side upon a*, 
table, the neck a little over the edge. How put 
a cork, a little smaller than the neck, into it. 
Try to blow it from the neck into the bottle, 
and you will find what it is to have to deal with, 
stubborn corks ! Every time you blow, instead 
of the cork taking the direction you require, it 
will, like the Irishman’s pig, act in the most 
contrary manner. But the pig, though proof' 
against remonstrance, was not against strata¬ 
gem, so when Paddy drove him the way he did 
not want to go he soon got his porcine “rint’A- 
payer home. In like manner the cork, though. 
not bating a jot of its stubbornness for thq 
blustering breath of even old Boreas himself, is 
to be cajoled, for if you obtain a pipe shank, or 
quill open at both ends, and breathe gently and 
insinuatingly through it on the centre of the 
end of the cork, its stubbornness will succumb 
to the persuasive w T ay in which you put the 
matter to it. 

Many a man has lost his breath by using toe 
much force where a little of the suaviter in modo' 
would have obtained all he desired. It is a 
lesson most of us might take to heart. 


Convicted ! 


(The Rev. J. G. Wood 


says he would very much like to know where to find such 
an owl’s nest as this !) 


How to Preserve Birds’ Eggs. 

In my school days it was a rule with us to 
blow the eggs as soon as they were taken, so as 
to make them lighter to carry and lessen the 
risk. That plan answered well enough in those 
far-off days, when people cared little or nothing 
tor the appearance of the egg, so Ion o' as it was 
emptied and identified. 

The mode of blowing the eggs was one of pri¬ 
mitive simplicity. A hole was made at each end 
of the egg, one hole larger than the other. The 
lips were then applied to the small hole, and the 
contents of the egg blown out through the large 
one. Such eggs used to be strung" on threads 
and hung on walls by way of ornament, and the 
orthodox mode of bringing the eggs ^ home was 
by threading them on a grass stem as an angler 
often threads fish on a twig thrust through 
their gills. . ° 

By degrees it was seen that the holes at the 
end destroyed the beautiful contour of the out¬ 
line, and so the large hole was made at the side 
instead of the end, the smaller retaining its 
place. A still further improvement was made 
by transferring both holes to the side, so that 
when the egg was fixed on a card, with the holes 
downwards, the egg seemed to be perfectly un¬ 
injured. 


in very small islands sheltered with sedges, and 
could only be reached by wading. Had I wished 


Coot. 

to do so I could have collected a bushel of 
Coots’ eggs, but only took enough to make up 
a good series, and to have a few duplicates for 
gifts or exchanges. 

The last egg for which we have space is that 
of the common Gull, it occupies the lower 


Guli. 

right-hand corner of the plate, and is num¬ 
bered 55. 

The. nest of the Gull is a large but rude one, 
sometimes placed on rocks, but oftener on salt 
marshes near the mouths of tidal rivers. The 
egg is extremely variable in colour, but the 
figure gives a good idea of its,general appear¬ 
ance. 
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CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 

(Continued from p. 427.) 

THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 

I A ^ i 

L M N O P 

Problem No. 47. 

By J. Burt, jun. 



a be (1 e f ■ g h 

| white, j ,4+3=7 pieccsF 
White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 

2.—The Checkmate with the M. 


I BLACK. | ! : 



a b c d e f g h 

i WHIT lb 1 2 + 1=3 pieces. 


The position is symmetrical; White may 
begin by playing the M to c8 or a6, and proceed 
thus: 1, M a8—c8, K d5—d6. 2 K hi—g2, 
K d6—d7. 3, M c8—cl, K d7—d6. 4, K g2 
—f3, K d6—d5. 5, K f3-e3, K d5-d6 (if K 
to eo, then M to c5). 6, K e3—e4, K d6—e6. 

7, M cl—c6f, K eG—d7. 8, K e4—d5, K d7 
—e7. 9, M c6—d6, K e7—f7. 10, M d6—e6, 
K f7—g7. 11, K d5—e5, K g7—f7. 12, K 
e5—f5, K f7—g7. 13, M e6—e7f, K g7—f8 
(if K to li6, mate follows in 2 more moves, by 
M to f7, and then M to h7). 14, K f5—f6, K 
f8—g8. 15, K f6—g6 (also M to e8 will do), 

K g8—f8. 16, M e7—e6, K f8—g8. 17, M e6 
—e8, mate. 

The K can be driven to any of the 28 border 
squares, and be mated there. 

In this position : Wh., K d5 ; M dl ; Bl., 
K dS ; mate follows in 3 moves by 1, K d5—d6, 
K d8—e8. 2, M dl—fl, K e8—d8. 3,M fl— 

—f8{. 

To Chess Correspondents. 

V. G.—T. In a problem there is no question about 
winning or losing, but the idea is the original one of 
chess, to amuse oneself in constructing a thing of 
beauty. 2. The self-mates originated in Asia, for we 
find some in the manuscript “Cotton Cleopatra,” 
which dates from the thirteenth century, and con¬ 
tains several Arabian compositions. Chess was 
brought from Arabia into Europe in the eleventh 
century. 



BICYCLES AND BICYCLING. 

vrrt:.—CLEANING AND keeping machines in 

ORDER, ETC. 

lthough we had 
practically con¬ 
cluded this series 
of papers with 
our last article, 
so many corre¬ 
spondents have 
written asking 
for information 
as to the keeping 
of their machines 
in order, that we 
have been in- 
^ duced to give 

this supplementaiy paper. 

Agood many writers when speaking of bicjmling 
are fond of contrasting the little care which a 
bicycle needs compared with the attention which 
must be bestowed on horseflesh. No grooming, 
they say, is required ; nor any of that constant 
cleaning, without which the horse’s health must 
inevitably suffer. This is only true to a certain 
extent. Bicycles do, as a matter of fact, require 
a good deal of looking after ; and if the owner 
of a new machine desires to keep it in the same 
state of brightness as when it first left the 
maker’s workshop, he will have to devote con¬ 
siderable time and patience to the task. 

To those of our readers who do not like the 
idea of so much work we would suggest that 
they should have their bicycles painted or 
japanned, thus obviating all chances of rust, 
and rendering the labour of cleaning much 
easier, as a pail of water dashed over the wheel 
will make it look as good as new. Bicycles 
painted all over have a somewhat heavy appear¬ 
ance, and consequently are not very popular. 

There are several preparations sold called 
“Rust Preventives,’’ which when applied to 
the blight work of a bicycle arrest corrosion. 
If not using any of these, a good way to stop rust 
is to rub the bicycle over occasionally with 
paraffin. If the bicycle has got rusty, try and 
remove the disfigurement without, if possible, 
using scouring paper. Oakey’s Wellington 
polish is an excellent renovator. If the rust, 
however, is very obstinate, scouring paper must 
be used. Care should then be taken to oil the 
paper first, to prevent as little scratching as 
possible. 

The use of scouring paper always destroys the 
burnish or gloss which a machine possesses when 
new. This can be restored with a chain 
burnisher, which can be procured at any sadr 
dler’s. 

To thoroughly clean a bicycle it is necessary 
to take it to pieces, and if the reader has the 
use of a vice to hold the backbone and front 
fork while being cleaned, his labour will be 
rendered much easier. Taking a bicycle to 
pieces presents no difficulty unless it is fitted 
with ball-bearings, when, in order to get the 
wheels out of the forks, tho bearings must be 
taken to pieces. Care must be observed that 
none of tho balls aro lost, and it is well to state 
that it is not at all easy to replace them in their 
proper position when fitting the bearings toge¬ 
ther again. Still, though there is this difficulty 
about these bearings, we would strongly recom¬ 
mend their adoption wherever practicable. All 
the best makes are now fitted with them, and 
they are instrumental in reducing fraction to a 
minimum. 


The writer has seen a bicycle fitted with ball¬ 
bearings, the front wheel of which, on being 
held up and a slight spin given to it, revolved, 
for twelve minutes without stopping. By the 
use of these bearings the necessity for frequent 
oiling is done away with. In one of the six-day 
competitions at the Agricultural Hall one of the 
competitors rode 220 miles without once stop¬ 
ping to oil up. 

The question of oil is a very important one 
in bicycling. Many riders think that any oil 
is good enough to fill their cans, and perhaps 
more often than not they replenish them from the 
dinner-cruet. Salad oil is not the proper sort 
to use, as it contains a considerable proportion of 
water. The best oil for the purpose is sperm, 
and one of the very best preparations of this 
sort we have seen is sold under the name of 
“Yelocine.” It is manufactured by Messrs. 
Ford and Jones, and can be procured at most 
shops where bicycling appliances are sold, or 
if not, can always be obtained at 133, LeadenhaLL 
Street. 

"Where practicable, we would always recom¬ 
mend that the bicycle when not in use should 
be kept on a proper stand. Mr. Harrison, of 
Manchester, has a patent for the manufacture of 
these useful appliances, as they save the handles 
being scratched, and also the wall-paper, which 
is apt to show ugly signs of wear if a bicycle be 
leaned against it. 

A very cheap and effective way of manufactur¬ 
ing a bicycle stand is to screw two rings into the 
floor about two feet apart, when two ordinary 
tent ropes, with the wooden tightener at¬ 
tached, should be fastened to them. If the 
ropes are passed over the handles of the bicycle* 
and tightened up with the piece of wood, they 
will hold the machine up famously. 

Never leave a bicycle needlessly exposed to 
the sun in warm weather, as the consequence is 
the inevitable loosening of the rubber tyre. 
This loosening of the tyre is one of the weak 
points in the modern bicycle. There is one 
manufacturer, Mr. Grout, of Stoke Newington, 
whose tyres are warranted never to oome off 
under any circumstances ; and it is a pity that 
all machines cannot be fitted with tyres upon, 
his principle. Should the tyre show signs of 
becoming loose, it must be seen to at once, or 
otherwise it might be the cause of a nasty acci¬ 
dent. If no cement to stick it on again is 
handy, a piece of twine should be tied round 
the place. It is wonderful how long a piece of 
twine thus tied on will last. 

The best way of carrying a bicycle up or down 
stairs is to hold it by the axle, resting ths 
backbone at the same time on one’s shoulder.. 
This hint may be found useful when taking a. 
bicycle about by train. 

If intending to finish a journey by train, 
always carry a thick woollen sweater or dty 
flannel shirt to wear in the railway-carriage. 
Never eat heavily when exhausted. 

In concluding this series of articles, which the 
writer hopes have not been without interest to the 
subscribers of the Boy’s Own Paper, he would 
urge upon his readers to do everything in their 
power to further the noble sport of bicycling,, 
which bids fair to become something more than, 
a popular amusement; and in no way can this 
be done better than by proving that we are mt r 
as the “World” newspaper some time ago 
styled us, “Cads on castors,” but, whether osl 
the road or on the racing-path, always gentle¬ 
men. 

THE END. 
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I am the lad in the blue and white— 
Sing hey ! the merry sailor boy. 

My head is steady, my eyes are bright, 
My hand is ready, my step is light, 

My brave little heart, all right, all right— 
Sing ho ! the merry sailor boy. 

I am the lad in the blue and white— 
Sing hey ! the merry sailor boy. 

I sit in the shrouds when the soft winds 
blow, 

The light waves rock me to and fro ; 

I run up aloft or down below— 

Sing ho ! the ready sailor boy. 

I am the lad in the blue and white— 
Sing ho ! the merry sailor boy* 
When the skies are blue and the sea is calm, 

The air is full of spice and balm, 

And the shore is set with shadowy palm, 

Oh, glad is the merry sailor boy ! 

“ "What will you do when the great winds blow ? 

What will you do, my sailor boy ? ” 

When great winds blow, and are icy cold, 

Never you fear, for my heart is bold : 

I’ll watch my captain, do what I’m told— 

Sing ho ! the ready sailor boy. 

“ If a foe should come—in such a plight, 

What would you do, brave sailor boy ? ’ 

Run up the “Union Jack” in his sight, 

Stand by my captain, bold and right, 

And give the foe an up-and-down fight— 

Sing ho ! the gallant sailor boy. 

I am the lad in the blue and white— 

Sing hey ! the merry sailor boy. 

I carry my country’s flag and name ; 

I never will do her wrong or shame ; 

I’ll fight her battles and share her fame— 

Sing ho ! the gallant sailor boy 


Words by M. A Bare. 
With spirit. 
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Music by Charles F. Roper. 
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COALS OF FIRE: 

OR, PALEFACES AND REDSKINS. 

A TALE OF THE FAH WEST. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “From Powder Monkey to Admiral /’ 

“ Peter Trawl,’' etc. 

e< TTounrirt keep a bright look-out, boys, 
1 for them Injuns, if you wish to find 
your scalps on your heads when you wake 
in the morning,” said Bryan Driscoll, as he 
came into our tent, pitched on the banks 
of the Clatsop river, which, descending 
from the snow-capped Rocky Mountains, 
makes its way westward into the Pacific. 

Without another word he sat down on a 
log turned on end, and began devouring 
the food placed before him on our three- 
legged table, at which Alec McKenzie and 
I were seated on similar logs. 

Driscoll, a short, broad-shouldered man, 
with a black bushy beard, a fur cap on his 
head, a bearskin jacket, a woollen shirt 
underneath, corduroy trousers, and high- 
laced boots, was a rough specimen of 
humanity—a contrast to my friend Alec, 
who, in spite of his woodman’s dress and 
sunburnt countenance, was as refined in 
appearance as in manner. 

He and I, without friends or fortune to 
help us along, after vainly endeavouring to 
obtain clerkships in the North-West Com¬ 
pany, had taken service as ordinary la¬ 
bourers, hoping with our sharp axes to 
win our way to fortune. 

A considerable time had elapsed since 
we Lad gone to his home in Scotland to 
bid farewell to his mother and his sister, 
whom I was privileged to call my Mary, 
and to their friend Janet McLellan. 

4t I’ll wait ten years, or twenty, if needs 
be,” I heard J met say that sad morning- 
just before we started. Often and often 
during our long voyage round Cape Horn 
Janet formed the theme of Alec’s conver¬ 
sation. 


We had not as yet made much progress 
in carving our way to fortune, strong as 
■was our motive, and though neither will 
nor strength was wanting. We had been 
sent up to our present station for the pur¬ 
pose of making charcoal for the use of the 
fort lower down the stream. 

The Indians of the Clatsop had generally 
been friendly, but Driscoll, ever hot¬ 
headed, had had a quarrel with a Killy- 
muck, whose village, we heard, was ten 
miles or so higher up the river. The 
quarrel had, however, it was supposed, 
been amicably settled. 

“ Why do you think we shall be attacked 
to-night P ” asked Alec, when Bryan, hav¬ 
ing taken the keen edge off his appetite, 
was able to speak. 

“ Because, while I was resting this 
morning under the shade of a bush, and 
smoking my dudeen, I saw some natives 
whom I knew to be Killymucks stealing 


up from the woods. As soon as they 
sniffed the tobacoo they stopped, and I 
cocked my rifle to be ready for them. See¬ 
ing they didn’t come on, jumping up I 
gave a loud shout. When they caught 
sight of the barrel of my piece, off they 
scampered, like hares with the hounds at 
their heels.” 

‘ ‘ The cowardly rascals will not venture 
near us,” said Alec, in a scornful tone. 

“ May bo not,” answered Driscoll; “ but 
it’s as well to be prepared for them.” 

I was inclined to agree with the Irish¬ 
man, and offered to keep watch during a 
portion of the night, provided my two 
companions would take their turns. To 
this they willingly agreed. 

The supper things being stowed away, 
we unrolled our beds, which consisted of 
some rough ticking filled with hay and 
spread on a pile of spruce fir-tops. 

Driscoll undertook to keep the first watch. 



‘Thanks, Dick, you have saved my life.” 
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and Aloe and I stretched ourselves upon 
the beds to sleep. I awoke without being 
called, just as it was time for me to keep 
the middle watch, and on opening my eyes 
I saw Driscoll seated in an attitude of 
listening, with his rifle across his knees. 

“ Hush ! ” he whispered; “ I hear foot¬ 
steps. They are coming this way.” 

I waited anxiously. Not a movement 
did he make. I touched Alec’s shoulder. 
He was awake in a moment. A sign from 
me prevented him from speaking, but he 
put his hand out for his rifle, which lay by 
his side. There was just light enough to 
see the dim outline of Driscoll’s figure. 
Presently I observed him unsheath his 
sword. The footsteps drew nearer and 
then the canvas at the opening was moved 
aside. There came a whirl of Driscoll’s 
blade followed by a loud yell. TVe started 
to our feet, and rushing out, saw three 
figures scampering away at a rapid rate. 

I fired, but the obscurity of night and the 
shadows of the trees prevented my taking 
certain aim. The cracks of Driscoll’s and 
Alec’s rifles followed mine, but none of the 
fugitives stopped, and before we could re¬ 
load they had vanished from sight. 

“I told you so, boys,” said Driscoll, as 
we returned to our tent. “The rascals 
have got a lesson they’ll not forget.” 

“Nor will they forget to revenge them¬ 
selves,” I observed, as the idea occurred to 
me that we had roused up the enmity of 
our neighbours. 

“ Perhaps after all they came without a 
foul intention.” 

“ Not very likely, the cowardly villains,” 
remarked Driscoll. 

He and Alec lay down and I kept watch. 

"We continued our occupation as though 
nothing had happened, and by the time the 
boat came up from the fort we had manu¬ 
factured a large supply of charcoal, and 
had besides obtained a number of skins of 
animals which we had shot or trapped. 
"We were highly commended for our dili¬ 
gence by Mr. McTavish, the factor at the 
fori. 

b Shortly after this we were ordered up the 
river with a party of some fifty men and offi¬ 
cers, to carry trading goods to Fort Spokan, 
the then remotest post on our side of the 
Pocky Mountains. We had six canoes, 
not of bark, such as are used at the east 
side of the mountains, but formed out of a 
single trunk of white cedar, and kept open 
by crossbars inserted in holes just below 
the gunwales. They w'ere propelled by 
paddles about five feet long, with hollow 
blades. 

The party was commanded by Mr. 
MoGiiiivray. Alec and I, though still not 
ranking as clerks, had been raised a step 
or two, and each of us had command of a 
boat, Driscoll, who had been a seaman, 
going in mine. The majority of the crews 
were Canadian voyageurs and a few In¬ 
dians, the rest being Scotch, English, or 
Irish. We paddled on up the stream un til 
we reached the first of a series of rapids, 
which had to be passed before the termina¬ 
tion of our voyage. 

As no human power could force the 
canoes up the rapids, we were compelled 
to land and carry them and the goods on 
our shoulders till we got to a point above 
them, where the water was* again calm. 
This carrying process is termed “ making 
a portage,” and the ground over which 
the things had to be carried is conse¬ 
quently called a portage. It was heavy 
work, as we had to make several journeys 
to transport the goods and canoes. We 
saw a few Indians at the first portage, but 


they appeared peaceably disposed, and we 
passed it unmolested. Again launching 
and reloading the canoes, we paddled for a 
couple of miles up the stream, when we 
arrived at the second portage, the canoes 
being carried safely over it and deposited 
on the banks. We had conveyed about 
one-third of our goods, each party being 
divided, one at the foot of the falls, and 
the other at the head, which Alec and I 
had reached, when we heard a loud shout, 
and Driscoll came running up with his 
head bleeding. 

‘ ‘ Murder, murder! ” he cried out. “ The 
Injuns are after us ; they’ve been knocking 
down Jacques Bollin and me. They’ve 
carried away our bales, and maybe his 
scalp too ; it was a hard matter to save my 
own, but I thought it best to bring you 
the news.” 

“Surely you didn’t desert the poor 
fellow?” I asked. 

“ Of course not,” he answered, indig¬ 
nantly; “for he himself told me to run 
and get help.” 

As we mustered about twenty men, we 
instantly followed Driscoll to a spot where 
we found Jacques, severely injured by the 
blows he had received, though still 
with his scalp on, but all the goods gone. 
The Indians, he said, had made off with 
them into the woods. We instantly dis¬ 
patched a messenger to Mr. McGillivray, 
while Alec, I, and eight men marched back 
,to meet him. 

Near the centre of the portage, but some 
little way inland from it, was an Indian 
village, and as we approached it we saw 
drawn up in battle array a large body of 
Indians. 

As soon as we appeared they placed 
their arrows in their bows, and pointed 
them at us, at the same time jumping 
backwards and forwards from right to left 
in a way which made it very difficult to 
take'steady aim at them. As I could by 
this time speak their language, I shouted 
out to them, telling them that we had no 
desire to be enemies, but that we had been 
robbed of some of our goods which we 
must have returned, and that if they 
wanted to fight it would be the worse for 
them, as many would be killed by our bul¬ 
lets, let them jump ever so nimbly. They 
appeared to hesitate, and were seen talking 
together. We thus gained time. 

Before they had decided what to do, a 
party from the foot of the falls appeared 
in sight. They were now placed between 
two fires, but they were equal to the occa¬ 
sion, for Borne of them faced about so as 
to present a front to the new comers. At 
this juncture I received a message from 
our leader to take five of our men and go 
round under cover of the village, and there 
to seize any old men, women, or children 
we could discover, and to keep them as 
hostages. 

Instantly obeying the order, we sdon 
reached the village, where we discovered 
a group of Indians sitting round a fire, 
employed in dipping the flat heads of 
arrows into a bowl of thick, blackish liquor. 
Noiselessly we sprang upon them, and 
succeeded in capturing three women, two 
old men, and half a dozen children; the 
rest made their escape. 

Another party sent by our leader from 
his side was equally successful. We im¬ 
mediately retired with our prisoners to the 
main body. 

The Indians, outwitted and believing 
that we should put the prisoners to death 
should they make any hostile movement, 
sent a message, asking that they might be 


given up. Our leader replied that unless the 
goods were restored they would be carried, 
off. We in the meantime recommenced 
the carriage of our goods, a chain of sen¬ 
tinels being posted along the line for their 
defence. 

We had carried nearly everything over 
when a young chief and two other Indians, 
whose wives were among our captives, 
arrived with a large part of the contents, 
of the bales, entreating that the women 
might be restored, but our leader was in¬ 
flexible, and insisted on having every 
article given up before the women 
were liberated. The young chief com¬ 
plained that he was shamefully treated— 
that he had obtained the goods by force- 
from the thieves, and that still the women 
were kept prisoners. Our leader waived, 
him away. 

“Bring back the goods,” was his only 
answer. 

I observed, while he was speaking, as his- 
cloak was thrown back, that he had the 
mark of a deep wound on his arm, evidently 
received at no distant period. Noticing- 
my glances turned towards it, he quickly 
again covered it, with as much appearance 
of confusion as an Indian ever exhibits. 
We ha<?l seen the young chief the most 
active of the hostile party. 

He went off, but soon returned with 
every article that had been taken, on which 
the prisoners were restored to liberty. 
We having in the meantime launched and 
loaded our canoes, the order was given 
immediately to push off. Scarcely had we 
got fifty yards from the bank when a large- 
party came rushing down, evidently with 
the intention of attacking us. 

The day being advanced, we got only 
four miles from the scene of our late en¬ 
counter. 

We brought up in a small cove on the 
same side of the river, protected by a thick 
wood of hazel, beech, and pine. A large- 
fire was lighted at our end of the camp, 
and our party was divided into two- 
watches. The first part of the night passed 
off quietly. Towards morning we were 
aroused by the shouts of some of the men, 
and one of our sentinels was brought to 
the centre wounded. Ho and two others 
had approached the fire for the purpose of 
lighting their pipes, when a flight of arrows- 
was discharged at them from the wood,, 
one of which hit him in the arm. 

Our leader at once gave the order to fire 
into the wood, and after two volleys the 
enemy was dislodged, but our men, from 
want of sleep and chilliness, seemed but 
little disposed to follow them up. 

On embarking in the morning we were 
again assailed. I was standing near Alec* 
when a tall Indian, whom I recognised a© 
the young chief of our former enemies* 
suddenly emerged from the wood, and* 
bending his bow, let fly his arrow, scarcely 
giving me time to pull my friend aside. 

The weapon pierced his cap. Had he 
not moved at the moment he would have 
been shot through, the brain. 

“Thanks, Dick; you have saved my 
life! ” he said, as we sprang into ©ur 
canoes, the last to leave the shore, while 
those who had embarked fired another 
volley at our foes. 

"We had many other adventures before 
we reached our destination, aDd had to 
live for several weeks on dogs’ flesh, the. 
only meat we could procure. Afterwards, 
we left the canoes and proceeded onwards 
on horseback. 

(To be continued.) 
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BEES AND BEE-KEEPING EOR 
BOYS. 

By W. H. Harris, b.a. b.sc. 
{Continued froin page 555.) 
BEE-WORK AND HOMES. 



others’ legs, suspend themselves in festoons, cross¬ 
ing each other in all directions, and hanging from 
the top of the hive. In the course of twenty-four 
hours, during which time the bees are motion¬ 
less, scales of a talc-like substance are seen to 
exude from between the under parts of the rings 
of the abdomen. Single bees are then observed 
to detach themselves from one of the central 
garlands of the cluster, and to make 
their way to the middle of the top 
of the hive, and by turning them¬ 
selves round they clear a space, in 
which each can move freely. The 
“ founder-bee,” then suspending itself 
from the centre of this space, seizes 
with the pincers of one of its legs a 
scale of wax and begins to mince it 



Fig I.-Honeycomb with Royal Cells. 

Royal Cells in different stages. 

The darker cells contain bee-bread. The bottom or lighter cells 
contain honey or larvae sealed up. 

I 3 !he size of cells varies according to what are to 
be the contents. Those in which workers are 
to be hatched or honey is to be stored, are smaller 
than those destined as the nurseries of drones ; 
while the royal-embryo abodes are quite different 
in size and form, being much more elongated and 
pear-shaped, and composed of a material coarser 
than common wax, and much more freely used— 
some say to the extent of containing as much as 
one hundred ordinary cells. The position of 



Fig. 2.—Royal Cell. 

these last also is peculiar. Instead of being 
nearly horizontal, they hang with the mouth 
downwards, and are usually affixed to the edge 
of a comb. It is both easy and important 
to recognise these royal dwellings for pur¬ 
poses of scientific bee-keeping. The cells in 
which honey is to be stored are often much 
deeper than those in which eggs are to be 
hatched, for -when supplies are plentiful and 
there is not time to make new cells, the bees 
will often lengthen existing ones by adding to 
their extremities. 

The process of building the combs was first 
well described by Huber. His description is as 
follows :—The wax-makers, clinging to each 



Fig. 4,—Laying Foundation of Comb. 

with its tongue, and to moisten it 
with a sort of saliva, or frothy liquid. 
This makes the material glutinous, 
and it is then drawn out in a ribbon¬ 
like form and attached to the hive or 
frame. Series of successors continue 
the work, each using the material 
elaborated by itself, and then retir¬ 
ing, till at length a little block of wax 
has been affixed to the top of the hive. Next 
an architect, or buikler-bee, quits the cluster, 
inspects both sides of the Tittle lump of material, 
and then, like a skilful mason, excavates in the 
centre a hole exactly the size of a common cell. 
After kneading the wax thus removed, the 
insect places it carefully at the sides of the ex¬ 
cavation. After working some minutes the little 
builder is succeeded by another, which goes on 
with the work in a similar manner, deepening 
the cavity and heightening the margins by the 
wax it gets from digging down into the lump. 
Sometimes as many as twenty workers succeed 
one another in this labour. Next a beginning 
of two cells is made on the opposite side of the 
mass, and of two others flanking the original 
cell, the wax-makers all the while contributing 
supplies of material. The process is then con¬ 
tinued on both sides of the comb, and thus a 
whole series of cells is built up. The bees never 
at first begin two combs at the same time, but 
so soon as a few rows of the first layer are formed, 
two more foundations are begun, one on each 
side of the first row, to become the bases of two 
more combs, and then one on the outer side 
again of these second and third, and so on, all 
at equal distances from each other, and hanging 
in parallel planes from the roof of the hive 



Fig. 6.—Arrangement of Combs. 

(Fig. 6), or from the glasses or frames placed to 
receive the combs. Many bees work at each 
comb at the same time. Each appears to act 
independently, and yet with wonderful order 
and precision every part of the labour is carried 
out, and extraordinary sagacity in the adapta¬ 
tion of means to ends is everywhere seen. 

The diameter of the cells for worker larvoe is 
always two and two-fifth lines, while those for 
drones are three and one-third lines. These 
latter are generally in the middle of the combs, 
and there is a corresponding group of them on 


both sides of a comb. All the cells have a. 



Fig. 5.—Caterpillar of Bee with Silk Cocoorii 
direction not quite horizontal. They are almost" 
always sloped a little downwards from their 
mouths towards their bases, probably that the 
honey first stored in them may be less liable to> 
run out. 

At first the substance of the combs is dull- 
white in colour, semi-transparent, soft, and 
though even, not quite smooth. Soon it turns 
to a yellow tint, which continues to deepen with 
age to brown, and at length, when very old, it 
becomes nearly black. Moreover, partly through 
deposited material—honey, cocoon matter, etc. 
—not being completely removed, long-used cells, 
become partially filled up, and in some cases 
unfit for the use of larvrn. Where skilful manipu¬ 
lation is employed in the management of bees, 
such old comb is frequently cut out by the bee- 
master that it may be replaced by new work. 

Freshly-made comb is very brittle, -while that 
which is old becomes exceedingly tenacious,, 
and will bend more easily than it will break. 
This is in part owing to the propolis with which, 
the insects line the angles and margins of the 
cells, as these need strengthening for carrying, 
their burdens of honey or larvae. 

Propolis—which has been several times men¬ 
tioned—is a gummy substance, chiefly derived, 
from the buds of trees, especially the poplar, 
and is used not only for the purposes already 
spoken of, but also for filling up all the crevices, 
and cracks which -would let in draughts or light. 
Hives are by it securely fastened down to their- 
bottom-boards. Bar-frames, unless special pre¬ 
cautions are taken, in like manner are glued to- 
the tops of hives and become difficult to remove. 
In some instances, -where intruders, too large to- 
be expelled have entered hives and have been, 
killed or have died there, the bees have covered 
them with a coating of propolis and wax, so as 
practically to embalm them, and thus have pre¬ 
vented decomposition. Snails and mice have- 
been found thus enclosed, and their bodies en¬ 
cased in this way have been prevented from 
decaying and causing much annoyance, and 
perhaps mischief, to the bees. 

There is another substance found in con¬ 
siderable quantity stored in some combs, espe¬ 
cially towards the middle of the hive. This is 
called “bee-bread,” and consists chiefly of the 
pollen of flowers mixed with some honey. It is 
used principally for feoding purposes, and as it 
contains a good deal of nitrogenous matter, it 
appears a necessary supplement to the more car- 
benaceous and hydrogenous honey. It is found, 
in fact, that hives in which a supply of this 
substance is deficient are liable to dysentery 
and consumption. Hence, as we shall hereafter 
see, it becomes sometimes advisable for the bee- 
master to provide some substitute, such as pea- 
meal, if from any cause, as for instance a very 
rainy season, there should be a scarcity of pollen 
available for the bees. Moreover, as the want 
of wholesome pollen often retards spring breed¬ 
ing, especially where sugar is given as food, the- 
eflect may easily be remedied by furnishing a 
supply of farina of rye or peas. The idea of 
giving such help was derived from bees them¬ 
selves, by the observer Dzierzon, who noticed, 
very early one spring, that his worker-insects- 
were carrying home flour, which they had stolen, 
from a neighbouring mill. Their unerring in¬ 
stinct had led them to get where they could, 
material they needed for their proper nutrition. 
In our next we shall describe the simplest and. 
best forms of hives for amateur bee-keepers. 

(To he continuedX 
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HINTS ON BUILDING MODEL 
YACHTS. 

By 0. 0. Ashworth. 



he 

d r e a 
months of the 
past winter 
have doubt¬ 
less been 
turned to ac- 
count by 
many readers 
of this paper 
for making 
model yachts 

with which to amuse themselves at more pro¬ 
pitious seasons of the year ; and as the summer 
is now upon us, we purpose giving within the 
compass of two or three brief articles such prac¬ 
tical information as we think may materially 
help them in their undertakings. The reader 
may depend upon all the details given, as the 
writer has built, sailed, and raced model yachts 
for several years. 

It is very probable that 
many of our youthful yacht- 
builders will be much dis¬ 
appointed when they sail 
their craft for the first time, 
on account of their having 
some such fault as being 
dull sailers, over-sparred, 
or bad steerers. My object 
in writing this article is to 
give such information as 
should, if properly carried 
out, in a great way prevent 
these faults. 

Let it be supposed that 
the model yachtsman, hav¬ 
ing duly built, decked, and 
ballasted his yacht, next 
wishes to spar her. The 
sizes of a model yacht’s 
spars depend entirely upon 
her rig, proportion of beam 
to length, and stability or 
power to carry sail. The 
stability of a model yacht 
depends upon the amount 
of water she displaces, her 
form of hull, her draught 
or depth immersed in the water, and last, 
but not least, the weight and position of her 
ballast. Stability plays a very important part 
in a model yacht's sailing and dimensions of 
spars, as a craft with great stability can be 
heavier sparred than a craft with only medium 
stability. 

Having described the points which govern 
the sparring of model yachts, I will now give 
the dimensions of a cutter-yacht’s spars, twenty- 


live inches in length over all, and five inches beam 
or width—that is, having a proportion of beam 
equal to one-fifth of her entire length over 
all. 

The best -wood, generally speaking, for making 
the spars of a model yacht is clean straight¬ 
grained white deal, as it is very strong consi¬ 
dering its lightness. Other woods, such as pitch 
pine, red deal, ash, American elin, and lance- 
wood, can be used for making individual spars, 
but much caution is necessary in using most of 
them on account of their weight. The model 
yachtsman, when selecting the material for bis 
spars at a joiner’s or timber merchant’s, should 
be very careful to choose light timber, as two 
planks of the same kind of wood, though ex¬ 
actly the same length, breadth, and thickness, 
often are of different weight, on account of the 
one containing more sap than the other. 

In the event of a yacht’s not having a pro¬ 
portion of beam equal to one-fifth of her entire 
length over all, her spars must be calculated as 
if she had. Bor example, suppose a yacht has 
a length over all of 24 inches and a beam of 6 
inches—that is, having a proportion of beam 
equal to one-fourth her entire length over all— 
then her spars must be calculated as if she had 
a beam of one-fifth her length, which in a 24- 
inch yacht would be equal to 4£, or rather more 
than 4f inches. 

The mast of a cutter can either consist of a 
lower-mast and top-mast, or a pole-mast—that 


cut, should next be squared, equal to the 
diameter of the mast, by planing, thus : 



and afterwards the edges should be planed away 
so as to make the mast round, thus: 



After the mast has been planed exactly round, 
mark off the length of the masthead and square 
it, thus : 





is, a mast made out of a single piece of -wood, 
whichever the builder fancies. 

If the model yachtsman decides on fitting his 
yacht with a lower-mast and top-mast, the length 
of the former from deck to under side of cross- 
trees should be equal to three times the beam, 
or in the 25-inch cutter to 15 inches. 

Sometimes a cutter’s lower-mast may be equal 
in length to 3£ or even 3£ times the beam, when a 
yacht has great stability, but generally a length 
equal to three times the beam wall be found 
enough. The length of the mast-head, or that 
part of the mast between the crosstrees and 
upper cap, should be *2 of the length of the 
mast between the deck and crosstrees, or in the 
25-inch cutter to three inches—that is, 15 inches 
multiplied by -2—which should be squared, and 
not rounded as in real yachts. The diameter of 
a cutter’s lower-mast should be ^ or ^ of an 
inch for every foot of length that a yacht has 
over all, according to the strength and weight 
of the wood used in making the spar ; thus the 
diameter of the 25-inch cutter’s mast would be 
§ or rfe of an inch. 

The piece.of wood out of which the model 
yachtsman intends making his lower-mast 
should be equal in length to the length of mast¬ 
head, length from deck to under side of cross- 
trees, and length of what is called housing, or 
that part of the mast which is under the deck, 
added together. . The wood, after having been 


If the yachtsman decides 
on having a pole-mast in¬ 
stead of a lower-mast and 
top-mast, its length from 
deck to truck should be 
equal to five times the 

beam, or in the 25-inch 

cutter to 25 inches, and 

its diameter to ^ or ^ of 
an inch (for every foot of 
length that the yacht has 
over all), as far as the 

gaff, from whence it should 
gradually taper away to 
of an inch (for every foot of 
length over all) at the 
truck. 

The mast of a cutter should be placed *4 of 
the l.w.l. abaft the fore side of the stem ; that 
is, the distance from the centre of the masthole 
to the fore side to the stem, should be equal 
to *4 of the l.w.l. ; thus, the mast in the 25- 
inch cutter would be inches abaft the fore side 
of the stem, or equal to the length of l.w.l., 
21-50 inches x *4. 

The length of a cutter’s top-mast from heel 
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to truck, should be equal to or the total 
length of the lower-mast from deck to under 
side of crosstrees, and its diameter at the heel 
should be equal to A of an inch (for every foot 
of length that the yacht has over all), gradually 
tapering to half that diameter at the truck. 

The length outboard of a cutter’s bowsprit 
varies from 2 to 2\ times the beam, its length 
being regulated by the shape of the bow and 
position of the mast ; generally, however, a 
length equal to 2\ times the beam will be found 
best. Its diameter at the place where it goes 
into the yacht at the stem should be 
rather more than A of an inch (for every foot 
of length over all), gradually tapering to rather 
more than A at the outer end. 

The length of a cutter’s main-boom from 
the fore end, abaft the after side of the mast to 
the after end, over the end of the counter, 
should be equal to the distance from the after 
side of the mast to the extreme end of the 
counter +1J inches added for every foot of 
length over all. The diameter of a cutter’s 
main-boom, half-way between the ends—or at 
what is called the slings—should be A of an 
inch for every foot of length over all, and at the 
ends A of an inch. 

The gaff of a cutter, from insidb the jaws to 
the after end, should be equal in length to 
£ of the distance from the after side of the mast 
to the end of the counter. Its diameter at the 
slings, in yachts of 24 inches and under, should 
be equal to rather more than of an inch for 
every foot of length over all; and in yachts over 
24 inches in length, { of an inch, gradually 
tapering to rather more than T % for every foot 
of length over all at the after end. The gaff 
topsail-yard of a cutter should be equal to the 
length of the gaff, and have a diameter at the 
slings of A of an inch for every foot of length 
over all, gradually tapering away to half that 
diameter at the ends. 

Having given the dimensions of a cutter’s 
spars, I will now give those of a yawl and 
schooner. The proportions for the length of a 
yawl’s main-mast, top-mast, bowsprit, and gaff 
topsail-yard are the same as those for a cutter, 
but their diameter should be rather less. The 
length of a yawl’s main-boom should be equal 
to the distance from the after side of the main¬ 
mast to the fore side of the mizen-mast, less half 
an inch, so that it may swing clear of the mizen 
mast, and have a diameter at the slings of A 
of an inch for every foot of length over all, 
gradually tapering away to A ef an inch at 


the ends. The length of a yawl’s gaff should 
be three-quarters the length of the main-boom, 
and have a diameter of A. of an inch at the 
slings for every foot of length over all, gradually 
tapering away to half that diameter at the after 
end. The length of a yawl’s mizen-mast, from 
deck to truck, should be equal to of the 
length of main-mast from deck to upper cap. 
Its diameter at the deck should be or ± of 
an inch, for every foot of length over all, gradu¬ 
ally tapering away to half that diameter at the 
truck. The length of a yawl’s mizen-boom, 
outboard the end of the counter, should be equal 
to f- of the entire length of mizen-mast from 
deck to truck, and have a diameter at the slings 
equal to A of an inch, gradually tapering away 
to a little less than that diameter at the ends. 

The mizen-yard should be equal in length to 
the entire length of mizen-boom from the fore 
end, abaft the after side of the mizen-mast to the 
after end, over the end of the counter, and have a 
diameter slightly less than the diameter of the 
mizen-boom. The length of the mizen-bumpkin 
outboard should be half the length of the mizen- 
boom outboard, and have a diameter slightly 
greater than that of the boom. 

The main-mast of a yawl should be stepped 
3*75 of the l.w.l. abaft the fore side of the 
stem, and the mizen-mast half-way between 
the stern-post, or place where the rudder-head 
comes through the deck, and the end of the 
counter. The fore-mast and main-mast of a 
schooner from deck to underside of crosstrees 
should be equal in length to 2\ and 2f 
times the beam respectively. Their diameter 
should be rather greater than A of an inch for 
every foot of length over all, and the length 
of their mast-head to 1‘75 of the length of their 
respective masts from deck to under-side of 
crosstrees. The length of the fore-top-mast and 
main-top-mast should be equal to § the length 
of the fore-mast and main-mast, from deck to 
under side o<f crosstrees respectively. Their 
diameter at the heel should be rather less than 
of an inch for every foot of length over all, 
gradually tapering away to of an inch for 
every foot of length over all at the truck. The 
length of a schooner’s bowsprit outboard should 
be equal to twice the beam, and have a diameter 
at the place where it goes into the yacht of A 
of an inch for evory foot of length over all, 
gradually tapering away to A of an inch at the 
outer end. 

The length of a schooner’s main-boom from 
the fore end abaft the after side of the main-mast 


to the after end over the end of the counter,, 
should be equal to the distance from the after 
side of the main-mast to the extreme end of the 
counter, plus 1^ inches for every foot of length 
over all that a yacht has added. Its diameter at 
the slings should be rather greater than ± of an 
inch for every foot of length over all, gradually 
tapering away to A of an inch for every foot of 
length over aM at the ends. The extreme length 
of the fore and main gaff of a schooner should 
be equal to £ of the distance from the after side 
of the fore-mast to the fore side of the main-mast 
and after side of the main-mast to the very end 
of the counter respectively. Their diameter at 
the slings should b§ rather less than A of an 
inch for every foot of length over all that n 
yacht has, gradually taperiDg away to rather 
more than of an inch for every foot of length 
over all at the after end. 

The fore and main gaff topsail yards should 
be equal in length to the fore and main gaffs 
respectively, and have a diameter at the slings 
of rather less than A of an inch for every foot of 
length over all, gradually tapering away to 
rather more than A °f an i nc h f° r every foot of 
length over all at the ends. If pole-masts should 
be preferred, their lengths from deck to truck 
should be equal to 4k and 4-| times the beam 
of the yacht respectively, and have a diameter 
as far as the gaff of rather more than A of an 
inch for every foot of length over all, gradually 
tapering away to rather more than T % of an inch 
for every foot of length over all at the truck. 

The fore and main masts of a schooner should 
be placed in the following manner : Divide the 
deck from the fore side of the stem to the extreme 
end of the counter into 12 equal spaces, and let 
the centre of the hole for the fore-mast be of 
the spaces from the fore side of the stem, and the 
centre of the hole for the main-mast spaces 
from the fore side of the stem. 

Model yachtsmen must remember when calcu¬ 
lating the diameter of their spars, that the dia¬ 
meter of each spar (in the above rules) is given as 
if the spar was for a yaeht a foot long, so that in 
calculating say the diameter of a three-foot cutter’s 
main-mast, the diameter given, namely A an 
inch, must be multiplied by 3, and so with any 
of the other spars. As an example, suppose the 
model yachtsman wishes to know the diameter of 
a two-foot cutter’s main-boom, the diameter given 
for a foot boat, viz., A of an inch, must be multi¬ 
plied by 2, which will give of an inch, 
or in lowest terms A of an inch. 

{To be continued.) 


SUMMER SPORTS. 

TWO EPISODES OF “ TOP-TIME.” 



“ Oh ! oh ! he has hit ! 
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NETTING, AND HOW TO NET. 

T o the reader who is desirous of learning the 
art of netting, we must give the same 
advice that the famous Mrs. Glasse did with 
reference to cooking a hare, viz., “ First obtain 
your hare.” That is to say, the first thing is to 
•obtain the netting instruments and materials. 
The instruments consist of a needle and a 


the twine, and pass the needle up through the 
loop (Fig. 3). Then pull it tight, so that 
the end of the loop rests against the mesh stick 
(Fig. 4). 



A, The needle. 


Fig. I. 

B, The mesh stick. 


C, The twine. 


mesh (see Fig. 1). From eight to ten inches is 
a good length for the needle, while the mesh 
stick must vary according to the size of the net 
you are about to make. A mesh stick will 
make a mesh twice its own size. Thus a stick 
half an inch square will make a one-inch 
mesh. 

Any youth at all handy with a knife can 
manufacture these articles for himself, and 
there only remains to obtain the material. This 
must depend upon what is going to be made, 
for once the stitch is learned there is no more 
difficulty in making a large seine than in 
making an onion net or a network hammock. 

The better plan is to go to the nearest string 
shop, and pick out what is suitable in size and 
strength as well as in price. "When the material 
is purchased —white line , seine twine , or com¬ 
mon twine, whatever it may be—if it is not 
already in a ball wind it into one. Then find 
a hook, or place one just a convenient distance 
above you as you sit, to which to fasten the end 
of the twine. Now fill your needle, pass the 
twine round the tine, or inside point, round the 
heel of the needle, then up round the tine again, 
''until the needle is full. Now fasten the end of 



Fig. 2. 

the twine to the hook—a nail, if it be firm, will 
answer the same purpose—and tie a loop in it 
{Fig. 2). Then lay the mesh stick underneath 



Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


Now comes the important part, the formation 
of the knot. Hold the mesh stick in your left 



Fig. 6. 

hand with the thumb on the twine, and with 
the needle in the right hand. Now with a 



Fig. G. 


quick jerk throw the bight or loop of the 
twine over the stick and left wrist, as shown in 
Fig 5. 

Then push the point of the needle up between 
the first loop made and the twine to the left of 
it, pull the needle through, and bring the knot 
into shape (Fig. 6), then tighten by pulling the 
needle in the direction of the dotted lines and 
the knot is tied. 

This simple knot is the foundation of all net- 
making, and once the reader succeeds in making 
that he will very quickly be able to manufacture 
anything he may require in that branch of 
work. 

Now slip out the mesh stick and take the 
same stitch through the loop you have just 
made, and so continue on, passing the needle 
every time through the last loop made until 
you have made enough. You can generally 
guess the number of meshes you will require by 
the size of the mesh stick. By the time you 
have made as many as you think will be 
requisite your work ought to mole something 
like Fig. 7. 

Now unfasten the end from the 
hook or nail, and untie the first loop 
made, because it is not the same size 
as the subsequent ones. Now pass a 
piece of cord through the upper row 
of meshes, tie the ends of the cord 
together, and hang it again over the 
hook. 

Now go on with the work as before, 
only do not slip the loop off the stick 
as at first. Knot through E, Fig. 8, 
then through d, then c, and so on, 
until you have travelled along the 
whole width. 

Then turn the work over and travel 
back again in the same maimer. It 
is better to make ten or a dozen 
meshes before slipping the stick out. 

Presuming that the twine breaks, or 
you wish to join another ball, the way 
to do it is with a “ becket-hitcli,” 
commonly called a “weaver’s knot.” 
Form a bight with one part, pass the 
other part up through the loop, then 
over, under and back through its own 
loop. (Fig. 9.) 

With regard to making a network 
hammock, proceed as we have de¬ 
scribed, and to make a full-sized ham¬ 
mock you would require between fifty 
and sixty two-incli meshes each way. 

Then make clews, which we will 
describe in an article on canvas ham¬ 
mocks, and fasten them in the usual 
manner to each end of the hammock, 
tying the ends as regularly as you can. 

Netting is a very pleasant as well 

F, S- 7 - as useful occupation, and is more 
suitable for boys than girls, owing to the strain 



Fig. 8. 

of puBing the knots tight. The pleasure of 
being,able to make nets for fishing, nets for the 



Fig. 9. 
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garden to keep tlie birds off the trees, nets to 
Rang vegetables or fruit in, and lastly, but not 
least, a net hammock, ought to amply repay 
nny trouble or inconvenience caused by learning. 



OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Bicycle Routes. 

Several correspondents have written asking 
for routes in Ireland and Scotland. We 
append a few of the more popular, selected 
•and condensed from a useful little work published 
by Tinsley Brothers a few years ago, and entitled 
44 Bicycling, its Rise and Development.” 

IRELAND.— Towards the West.— Route 
I .—The following tour was perfumed in the 
•Summer of 1872, by a gentleman ,/ding a by no 
means powerful machine. Ler zing Dublin in 
the morning, he went by Finglass to Ashford, 
about eight miles. From Ashford, the road work 
to Slane is through a charming country, the 
last three miles into Slane being down a decline, 
and affording capital rest to the rider. From 
Slane, where the Boyne is crossed, the road 
rises almost imperceptibly to Dundrum, a small 
village with a 4 4 Shebeen,” and beyond it, Car- 
rickmacross. At the latter town there is an inn, 
where the traveller rested for the night, having 
traversed nearly sixty miles with ease. Starting 
rngain next day, he went vid Castleblaney—a 
place full of historical interest—and Monaghan 
to Clogher, in Tyrone. From Clogher, the ride 
to Enniskillen is twenty miles, over good roads, 
and once arrived there, the tourist will find 
.abundance of charming scenery in every direc¬ 
tion. To the north-west lies Bundoran and the 
County Donegal; to the west is the County Sligo, 
and Lough Gill ; while a day’s journey in a 
south-westerly direction will bring the tourist to 
the famous Connemara, where the almost unri¬ 
valled scenery is only equalled by the excellence 
of the roads. 

The East.— -Route II. —In the east of Ireland, 
Wicklow is the county that attracts the tourist, 
and the rider of the bicycle will find here the 
value of his iron steed. Twelve miles from 
Dublin there is Bray to be visited, and near it 
the famous Dargle, as well as Lord Powerscourt’s 
•demesne with its waterfall. Beyond this the 
tourist can visit the 44 Glen of the Downs,” the 
town of Wicklow, 44 The Devil’s Glen,” 
“Avoca,” “The Seven Churches,” and many 
other scenes of beauty and interest, all of which 
are within easy reach of the bicyclist. 

The South.— Route III. — In the extreme 
south-west, the tour of Kerry will be found 
charming, but difficult. Leaving Cork, whence 
Blarney Castle may be reached by a fairly good 
road up the valley of the Lee (out and back in a 
short afternoon), by rail to Macroom, the tourist 
proceeds vid Inchigeela and Gouganc Barra, to 
Glengariffe, to our mind the loveliest place in the 
three kingdoms. There is fair bicycling ground 
in Lord Bantry’s beautiful park, admission to 
•which is'always obtainable. Leaving Glengariffe, 
a steady ascent of about five miles, mostly too 
stiff for riding, brings the tourist to the tunnel 
under the crest of the Caha Mountains, which 
•command one of the most glorious views in the 
world. This tunnel connects the counties of 
Cork and Kerry. On the Kerry side there is a 
.seven or eight mile descent, not too steep lor a 
good rider, to the town of Kenmare (where see 
R. C. Church and Convent with its lace and its 
numerous publications), and then begin the 
.ascent to the Gap of Dunloe, about six miles, 
half of which must be walked. Time the 
journey so as to reach the Pass two hours before 
sunset, which will be easily done by leaving 
Glengariffe about 8 a.m. in summer time, or 
half an hour earlier in the autumn, thus leaving 
time for afternoon dinner at Kenmare. The 
ride down to Killarney is marvellously beautiful, 
a couple of miles being on the level, past some 
mountain lakes that swarm with trout. All 
about Killarney town and Mucross the roads are 
level and good. From Killarney, a trip to Va- 
lentia Island will repay those riders who have 
plenty of time on their hands—or the route may 
be varied by taking the bold coast road from 
Kenmare to Yalentia, perfectly practicable, and 


thence proceeding to Killarney; but on this jour¬ 
ney the most commanding view of the Killarney 
Lakes is lost, though the coast road has charms 
that nearly make up for it. From Killarney, it 
will be better to return by rail, as the roads in¬ 
land are neither good nor interesting. 

The North. — Route IV. —In extent as well 
as in variety, this route is that which will best 
repay the bicvcle tourist in Ireland. He should 
take the train from Dublin to Newry, a dull 
town in a beautiful situation. Hence proceed 
(roads good) to Warren Point, 3^- miles ; Ross- 
trevor, 2J; Kilkeel, 9J ; Annalong, ; and 
Newcastle, just over 7 ; the bold granite moun¬ 
tains of Mourne being all the time on the left, 
and Carlingford Lough or the Irish Sea on the 
right. From Newcastle to Dundrum, 3J miles, 
and Downpatrick, XO 2 ; the roads are not so 
good nor so interesting. At Downpatrick, see 
cathedral and St. Patrick’s grave. From Down¬ 
patrick to Ballynahinch,9£; and to Lisburn, 91-; 
and Belfast, 8£: roads fair, and latterly very 
good. The attractions of Belfast and its vici¬ 
nity are best set forth in a guide published for 
the Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club, by Marcus 
Ward and Co., but as this may not be purchas¬ 
able, the hotel-keepers may be asked to borrow 
it for the tourist for a day. Continuing the 
tour—the road to Carrickfergus, 9 miles, pre¬ 
sents no difficulty ; see castle ; thence to Larne, 
9J miles, it runs high, but not by any means 
impracticable ; see the Gobbins Cliffs, on Island 
Magee, the first of the northern basaltic rocks. 
Road to Glenarm, ll£ miles, exquisite views, 
the road running pretty level along the top of 
chalk cliffs—Glenarm Castle. Then to Carn- 
lough, 2J miles ; Garron Point and Cushendall, 
10£ miles ; the series of views are wonderful in 
their beauty, and the roads are proverbial 
through Ulster for their goodness. To Cuslien- 
dun, Vb, miles; and Ballycastle, 13J (see Grey 
Man’s Path, a column of basalt, hanging across 
a gorge); the roads continue good, amd the 
scenery becomes even bolder, the tourist now 
being fairly in the region of Columnar basalt, 
as at Fairliead. To Ballintoy is 5^ miles ; and 
close to the latter village. is the wonderful 
swinging rope-bridge of Carrick-a-Rede. Hence 
to Bushmills, m*les ; one mile short of the 
town being the turning to the Giant’s Cause¬ 
way, for which see local guide-books, as this 
whole article would fail to tell one tithe of its 
wonders. Bushmills to Portrush, 7^ miles, ad¬ 
mirable road, over basaltic and chalk cliffs. 
Portrush, fine watering-place, to Coleraine, 
beautifully-situated town, road good, 51 miles ; 
or vid Portstewart, 6| miles. Coleraine to Gar- 
vagh, on the road lying west of the River Bann, 
1QL miles; see 44 Cutts,” a waterfall, sixteen 
feet high, whole width of the River Bann ; to 
Maglierafelt, 4 J miles ; to Magliera, 5 ; to Castle 
Dawson, 5 ; roads as far as Magliera very good. 
To Toome (for Lough Neagh), 4 mile.s ; to Ran- 
dalstown, 5 miles; to Antrim, 4 miles; roads 
fair—Antrim Round Tower, Shane’s Castle, 
Lord Massareene's Gardens. By Muckamore to 
Belfast, 14£ miles, over a range of hills. Splen¬ 
did view of Belfast and its busy Lough, from 
the top of Cave Hill. 

SCOTLAN D.— Aberdeen to Blair Atiiole. 
—Aberdeen to Park, 15 miles ; Aboyne, 32 
miles ; Ballater, 36 ; Balmoral, 42 ; Braemar, 
54 ; Blair Athole, 71. This "route can only be 
undertaken by the most sturdy, portions of the 
road being very bad, though not so throughout. 
All difficulties will be amply repaid by the 
glorious scenery through which you pass. 

Blair Athole to Perth.— Blair Athole to 
Kilicrankie, 3 miles ; Pitlochrie, 7 ; Dunkeld, 
20 ; Stanley Junction, 24 ; Luncarty, 28 ; Perth, 
32. This route presents few difficulties, the 
road being on the whole good. 

Glasgow to Dumbarton.— Glasgow to Dum¬ 
barton, 16 miles. The bicyclist will here be 
able to attain good speed, and alter his opinion 
of Scotch roads in general. 

Dumfries to Glasgow. —Dumfries to Holy- 
wood, 4 miles ; Closebum, 12 miles ; . Thorn 
Hill, 15 miles ; Sanguhar, 27 miles ; Kirkcon- 
11 el, 30 miles; New Cummock, 38 miles; Maucli- 
line, 50 miles ; Kilmarnock, 59 miles; Glasgow, 
72 miles. 


Glasgow to Lanark. —Glasgow to Mother- 
well, 9^- miles ; Motherwell to Carstairs, 18 
miles ; Lanark, 23 miles. For nearly the whole 
of this distance the roads are very good indeed, 
and there is nothing to daunt the most timid 
bicyclist. 


Climbing Spurs. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

These aids to tree-climbing vary somewhat 
according to the locality, but they resemble each 
other in principle— i.e ., a sort of stirrup, with a 
sharply-pointed hook at one side. Those which 
are used in the North have an open stirrup, but 
some have them with a closed iron stirrup. 
That form which I used for many years was an 
improvement designed by myself. The ordinary 
form is shown at "Fig. 1, and is simply forged 
from a round iron bar. It is kept on the foot by 
a strap, and is effective enough as far as tree¬ 
climbing goes. But, as all the weight of the 
body is thrown on the inner side, the pain which 
is caused by the pressure of the bar on the side 
of the foot is excruciating, and even a twisted 
handkerchief by way of a pad is of little use. So 
I went to an intelligent blacksmith, who made 
a pair with very wide bearings at' the sides. 
These, with a pad on the inner side, were com¬ 
fortable enough. The outer side need not be 
half the width of the other, as scarcely any pres¬ 
sure comes on it. The spur ought to'fit the 
foot, and the purchaser had better be preseat 
when it is made, or send a boot as a guide. 

fl 2 



1. Okl-fashioned climbing-spur. 

2. Improved form. Side view. The thongs pass 
through the slots. Thongs are better than straps. See 
dotted line. 

3. Ditto. End view, showing hook and slot. The 
bar under the.taofc need not be wider than that of an 
ordinary stirrup. 


Think of it, Boys. 

“Redeeming the time.” Such is the short 
but emphatic warning of Scripture. Queen 
Elizabeth, when dying, is said to have been 
willing to part with her empire for another 
hour. Time was of more value then than a 
kingdom ; her armies, fleets, stores of mer¬ 
chandise, home and foreign possessions, all the 
broad domains she owned and had, striven so 
hard to enlarge, were not able to purchase a 
single grain of the time that was running down 
the sand-glass of the meanest subject in her 
realm. Dr. Johnson also, when dying, preached 
unconsciously a sermon on redeeming the time. 
His physicians, anxious to avoid giving him 
pain, hesitated to perform an operation which 
could only protract his existence a few hours 
longer, amid severe suffering. 44 Cut deep,” he 
said, 4 4 you think only of avoiding to give me 
pain, when it is life I want.” He was willing 
to buy back time, and knew its value. On 
the dial-plate of his watch were engraven 
(in Greek) the words, 44 The night cometh, when 
no man can work.” Time, the Christian sees, 
must be redeemed, because it possesses oppor¬ 
tunities for glorifying God which will never 
again present themselves. In heaven there will 
be no *in to strive against—no sick to visit—no 
mourners to comfort—no ignorant to instruct. 
Now or never must we occupy such talents as 
God has given us. Oh, how should this con¬ 
sideration warn the thoughtless, while increasing 
the zeal of those who bear the name of Christ! 
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[This monogram cut reached us with the following 
note : “I forward a small engraving for the use of the 
Boy’s Own Paper, if you think it has sufficient merit 
to obtain a place in that publication. Engraved during 
my leisure hours —F. Delamotte, Sergeant, Royal 
Engineers.”] 


F - s --You are entirely mistaken. Nothing could well 
be better than the coloured plate of birds’ eggs. They 
were seleeted and arranged by the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
were drawn and coloured from fine natural speci¬ 
mens of the eggs themselves, and have been printed 
by Messrs. Kronheim, the well-known colour- 
printers—the same firm that executed the plate of 
butterflies for us—in a manner that has satisfied the 
snost exacting critics competent to speak on such a 
subject. Is it possible that you accidentally received 
a spoilt copy ? If not, the plate is, as you think it 
should be, well worthy of a frame. 


Dodo.— 1 . The coloured plate of representatives of 
our Army will be issued with the next monthly part. 
It cannot be obtained separately until the comple¬ 
tion of the volume in September, when it will be 
issued in a packet with the other plates. The price 
of the packet will probably be Is., as it embraces 
twelve months’ numbers, as against nine months in 
last year’s packet. 2. The first race for the Amateur 
Bicycling Championship was held at Lillie Bridge on 
August 17th, 1871, under the auspices of the Athletic 
Club. The distance was four miles, and Mr H P 
Whiting won, in 16min. 25sec. 3. Never try on 
ordinary journeys how far you can ride without dis¬ 
mounting ; a short walk now and then, by bringing 
a different set of muscles into play, will rest you 
considerably. 

P. F. wishes to know a “good thing for his limbs, to 
enable him to jump and run well.” Continual prac¬ 
tice, if possible under a good teacher, who will pre¬ 
vent you from falling into bad habits, and correct 
faults of style. Read carefully the articles on 
“Training,” by an expert, that will appear almost 
immediately in our columns. 

Puzzled. -There is really nothing puzzling about the 
matter. The articles on Birds’-eggs are so far com¬ 
plete in themselves that they supply a great deal of 
useful information quite apart from the coloured 
plate, to which the numerals refer. They should 
thus be of interest to all weekly subscribers; and, 
besides, you can readily obtain the plate by purchas¬ 
ing the monthly part. Should you do so, you might 
follow the example of many other of our readers, 
and present the numbers to such of your school¬ 
fellows or friends as are yet unacquainted with the 
paper. All our readers might occasionally help us 
in this way to make their “Own Paper ” even better 
known than it is. We would gladly give the coloured 
plates, but the cost of producing them amounts to 
j many thousands of pounds each year, and the price 
I to each purchaser is trifling. 

I W. M. B.—1. The cause of short-sightedness is undue 
I convexity of the lens, which may be congenital, or 


induced by over-study, small print, and other causes, 
bailors are seldom short-sighted. There is no 
panacea, but any good optician will supply glasses 
to preserve and aid such sight. 

F ^ n( l u ^ res “how many times he may repeat 
taking half the eggs away from a bird’s nest, and 
whether two-thirds of the eggs are too many to take 
away ? ’ To this the Rev. J. G. Wood replies : “ The 
number of eggs which can be taken depends on the 
number which the bird would hatch if left alone. 
Pigeons lay only two, so only one can be taken. 
Most birds lay five, and in those cases, if you can 
get at the nest without disarranging it or alarming 
the bird, a nest ought to furnish eight or ten eggs.” 

Rose.— 1. You do not say how old is the cat. 2. The 
regulations vary. Write to the secretary of the dog 
show at which j r ou wish to exhibit. At many shows 
any really good pure breed would be eligible, but at 
others the conditions are far more stringent. 

F. J. W.—The indeterminate thrush-blackbird egg i 3 
tolerably conmmn (see p. 510, third column). Whe¬ 
ther the two birds breed is a dubious point. We 
cannot quite understand how the back of the female 
bird should be black. Your egg has been wrongly 
blown, having an aperture at each end and not at 
one side, as is shown in the current number, p. 566. 
I lie egg was smashed in the post by being wrongly 
packed. You ought to send all such objects by- 
sky-rocketing,” i.e., placing the address and stamp 
on a separate label tied to the box, thus :— 




THE DEAF AND DUMB ALPHABET (Single-hand). 

•reT^tlyl^ r ° aderS WUh the D ° Uble - hand A 'I“- We — the promise then made, by giving 









































































































BEN NORTON: 


A FRONTIER STORY. 
By S. S. Robbins, U.S.A. 
chapter Y. 





T he Indians, alarmed at the unexpected 
reception they had met, disappeared 
rapidly from sight, and the little party 
•were at liberty to do all they could for the 
dying man. It was now broad daylight. 
They piled together whatever they had that 
could make a bed, his wife sitting by him 
with his head raised upon her arm, and 
the rough frontiermen, used to sudden 
and cruel deaths, standing around him, 
with hushed and tender faces, waiting for 
the end. 

“ Is there no one here who can pray for 
me ? ” said the faltering voice. “ ‘ Now I 
lay me—’ No, not that; that’s my 


So close that one shied, and bellowed as it caught sight of him, 
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mother’s prayer. ‘ Oar father who art—’ 
Is that it P” looking with an intense long¬ 
ing in his glazing eye. “ Norton, you had 
a pious mother; she taught you how to 
pray. Pray ! pray ! pray ! ” 

Down upon his knees for the first time 
for many a long year dropped John 
Norton, and with quivering lips he said, 

“ O God, for Christ’s sake pity Cun¬ 
ningham ; forgive him for all he has done 
amiss. Save him, for Christ’s sake. 
Amen.” 

“ ‘Save me for Christ’s sake. Amen.’ 
Heaven! heaven!” repeated the dying 
man. “ Pray again—again, John Norton.” 

And John Norton prayed again, this 
time memories of his mother’s prayers 
coming back to him with the tones and 
words he had heard from her so long ago. 
Porgotten! there never was a mother’s 
prayer forgotten by her boy; God keeps 
them in His own especial care, ready to 
come at any earnest call. 

Something of the fervent piety of this 
pioneer’s mother must have lingered in his 
soul, for a smile, not without hope, lit 
up the marble face as he ended, and a 
grasp of the stiffening hand told of deep 
gratitude. Once more the man spoke, the 
words forced from him by his dying 
agony. 

“ Oh for a drink of water! Water ! 
water ! Give me one cool drink ! Norton ! 
Water ! water ! ” 

“ You shall have it,” said Norton, 
turning with a dim eye from the dumb, 
beseeching face ; but Bradford interfered. 

To leave even the poor defence they 
had was to go to certain death; for 
though the Indians seemed to have disap¬ 
peared, he knew them mode of warfare too 
well not to be sure they were hidden, 
ready to take advantage of any oppor¬ 
tunity that might come. It was madness 
to attempt it. His wife and Ben, clinging 
to him, begged and entreated him not to 
venture. 

“Let me go, father,” the little fellow 
said, stretching out his hand for the pail 
that was to bring the water. “ I saw the 
brook not far back, and I’m so small they 
can’t hit me if they try. Do, father, do ! ” 

“That’s my boy!” said his father, 
proudly, resting his hand lightly for a 
moment on Ben’s head. “ But I must go. 
Take care of your mother if I don’t come 
back; ” then, without another word, he 
walked resolutely away. 

“You’re goiug to your death,” said Brad¬ 
ford, sulkily, as he left, “and you can’t 
save Cunningham.” 

The brook was not far away, so they 
could watch him as he went to it. He 
reached it safely, filled his pail, and evi¬ 
dently had not been observed. Half the 
danger was passed. If he might only re¬ 
turn as safely! 

Joy! he is nearly back; he raises hi 3 
pail, swings it cheerily, lifts liis hat, is 
almost within call; only a few rods more. 
Bennie cannot restrain his cry of delight, 
which he has scarcely uttered when he 
sees an arrow flying through the air; his 
father falters, but in an instant struggles 
bravely on ; he hands the pail of cold water 
to those waiting to receive it, and falls 
himself to rise no more. 

Conscious at once of all that is before 
them, he says to Ben, who is close Seside 
him, struggling to speak carelessly as 
usual, that he may not affright the boy, 

“ Ben, my boy, I’m down, you see. ” Can 
you run to the Fort and get the soldiers 
out? You’re good for four miles an hour” 
(with a cheerful smile). ‘ ‘ Tell them my rifle 


has done its work, and that not a moment 
is to be lost. Say, my boy, can you go ? ” 

“Alone, father?” said Bennie, clinging 
to him. 

‘ ‘ Alone, my hero; show the men in the 
Fort what a frontier boy can do. Will 
you go ? ” 

“Yes, father, if you send me; you 
—you wouldn’t, father, if you didn’t know 
I could, would you ? ” 

“No; but it is a risk. Bun fast, hide 
when you can, don’t be afraid! Will you 
go?” 

“Good-bye, father; keep up good 
courage; we’ll be back in a jiffy; and 
won’t we pepper them! ” 

This was Bennie’s answer, jamming his 
cap down tight upon his head, and giving 
a reassuring tug to the new trousers which 
were now to test their metal. 

“ Kiss me, sonny,” said his father, as the 
boy started, pulling him back. 

What a flushed, excited little face it was 
that bent down for that last kiss ! He did 
not know it was to be the last; but his 
father did, and as the child went bounding 
away he covered his face, and the big 
tears streamed down his cheeks. 

It was now broad sunlight, and the risk of 
the journey doubled; but Ben had no time 
or place for fears. He had been often at 
the Fort, and knew the way well, so he 
could take advantage of any slight rise in 
the level ground, or seek the protection of 
the clumps of high bushes, or the grass 
where it was longest and thickest. With 
head down, body bent forward, and arms 
swinging lustily, he ran like a hound out 
of sight of the anxious watchers, every rod 
of ground he parsed over being reported 
to his still conscious father. 

When he came to a long open space, 
utterly unprotected, which there was no 
avoiding—Ben knew there were several 
jjlaces like these to be passed, and how it 
must be done — falling down upon liis 
toes and hands, he was effectually hidden 
by the grass, and made almost as good 
speedashe did upright upon his feet. Sofar, 
nearly a mile of the four had been passed, 
and he had not been molested. He knew 
the distances as well as if they had been 
measured out by milestones, and was 
nearly half-way, when he heard “ Tramp ! 
tramp ! tramp ! ” as if a party of horsemen 
were riding straight down upon him. 

To throw himself flat upon the ground, 
and hold his breath, was but the work of a 
moment; then close past him, so close that 
one shied, and bellowed as it caught sight 
of him, went a herd of buffaloes, who had 
been started from their usual feeding-places 
by the invading Indians, and were now in 
search of safer grounds. 

Bennie laughed a loud, relieved laugh as 
he saw the last one go tearing by. He 
was accustomed to this sight, and not in 
the least alarmed by it, so ho started 
bravely forward once more, dreading now, 
most of all, an ascent over which lie must 
pass without anything to offer him the 
least shelter, even his position on his hands 
and knees affording him little security. 

When he came to this rise —for it was so 
slight it could not be called a hill—he saw 
a sight which made his heart stand still. 
Over against the horizon, by ones and 
twos, were riding an Indian troop, their 
yells and war-whoops reaching him dis¬ 
tinctly over the distance. He gave himself 
up for lost; he did not realise how much 
less visible such a little boy as he would 
be to them, or of how small account, 
bent, as the tribe probably was, on some 
important expedition; nor did he calculate 


upon the protection afforded him by his 
nearness to the Fort, but his despair gave 
him wings. 

“ If I can only fly! ” he said to himself; 
“there’s father and mother, and all, 
waiting.” 

And he did skim over the distance like 
a bird. The arrow must have been well 
aimed, indeed, that had touched him in 
his flight. But one thing Ben had not 
taken into his calculations, if indeed he 
had any time to make any,—his strength. 
When he left the hostelry he was already 
tired. He had slept on the floor instead of 
in his nice soft bed, and had been waked 
before half his natural sleep was over; he 
had, too, been very active in the prepara¬ 
tions that were made, running here, there, 
and everywhere, carrying ambitious loads 
far too heavy for his strength; and then 
the march of twenty miles,—the boy who 
could have borne all this without fatigue 
would have been a giant indeed! Still, Ben 
was surprised when he found his knees 
refusing to run any longer, and his arms 
so weak that they bent under him as he 
threw his weight upon them; his hands, 
too, had become maimed and sore, from 
being obhged to do the work of feet, and 
were in some places torn and bleeding, and 
yet all the time a voice seemed to the child 
to be saying, 

“Bun, Ben Norton; run for your life, 
and for that of all the others.” 

“ Oh, for Belle mare,” said the boy, 
almost breaking down as the extent of his 
hindrances forced themselves upon him. 
“Wouldn’t she take me there quick? 
Father! father! after all, I don’t believe 
I can ! ” 

The few minutes of utter discouragement 
that followed probably saved the boy, for 
in them he sank down and rested, and 
when he lifted a face, it must be owned, 
hero as he was, a little tear-stained, it had 
brightened with a new spark of hope. 

Yes, he could walk, slowly at first, and 
then, when he became a trifle limbered, he 
could run again—a poor, tired run, to be 
sure, with the speed all gone out of it, but 
every step was such a gain! Fortunately 
for him, his extreme fatigue took from him 
all fear of the Indians; every thought now 
was centred in the one of clearing the 
ground while his strength lasted. 

At last before him rose Mount Idaho— 
on its top the Fort, and, as if to encourage 
him, just as it came in sight he heard the 
morning drum beating. Never was a more 
welcome sound. He fairly shouted for joy, 
waved his hat over his head, and called, 

“ To the rescue ! To the rescue! ” as if 
he expected his call to be heard and an¬ 
swered. 

No more thought now of failure. Bennie 
never had a religious education, and at 
common times thought little of God, but 
just now a hymn he sometimes heard his 
mother sing came suddenly into his mind, 
and he found himself humming it in a 
dreamy way, 

“ Brought safely by Thy hand thus far.” 

He wondered dully at the words as he 
sung them, but in some way they en¬ 
couraged and helped him, so he changed 
his run into what he called “ a dog trot,” 
and went steadily forward. 

A sentinel, looking out from the Fort, 
saw a small boy hurrying towards it, saw 
him falter, and fall, and rise, and stagger 
on. 

“ Indians,” said the soldier, and, hurry¬ 
ing out, took Bennie, as he fell the last 
time, in his arms, and brought him safely in. 

(To be continued.) 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH A 
SIBERIAN BEAR. 

“5* -=^v : 2 T the terrible 

cold of Siberia 
and the Polar 
regions life 
■would be ren¬ 
dered insup- 
: portable by 
man and 
beast without 
some special 
provision. 
The animals 
there are ac¬ 
cordingly pro¬ 
tected from the 
intensity of the 
climate by ex¬ 
cellent fur skins. 

The Siberian bear 
seems to be a peculiar 
species of that animal. 
He is a head taller than 
the common brown 
bear, is long-legged and long-necked, heavier, 
;and more ferocious. The Siberian bear, too, 
unlike other Bruins, is not fond of honey. 
Vegetable food is rare with him: he lives 
like a beast of prey on the flesh of other 
animals. His skin is hairy, and of a brown 
colour outside, while the inner part has a very 
; soft, thick, fine wool. Even the soles of his 
feet are covered with hair. The animal has, 
'Consequently, a noiseless step, and, were he not 
■so lazy, might glide securely upon his prey. 
Happily, he adopts another mode of attack. 
He ascends one of the great pines, lies quiet 
; among the thick branches, and then suddenly 
falls like a ball from his hiding-place among 
the stray hares, reindeer, or elks. He often 
fasts for a long time, so that he is capable of 
devouring a middling-sized deer at one sitting, 
leaving nothing but the skin, which he entirely 
•clears out. 

Exiles affirm that they have observed him at 
•such a meal, and that he has been noticed to 
continue eating incessantly for seven hours. 
Upon man he rushes with stupid obstinacy, and 
will not shrink from encountering even a supe¬ 
rior number of opponents. His sight and hear¬ 
ing seem feeble, but his scent is very keen. 
Strong as he is, however, a sharp blow on the 
middle of his nose will often kill him. He rests 
in winter, like all his species, but he does not 
sleep so uninterruptedly as the common brown 
bear, nor does he suck his paws, but simply rolls 
himself up like a ball and sticks his head be¬ 
tween his legs. In this position he is often 
covered under a deep bed of snow in the thicket, 
so that his presence is not discernible. Woe, 
however, to the unfortunate being who shall 
awaken or disturb him ; the bear is swiftly upon 
him to knock him down with his dreadful paws, 
or to grasp and tear him. 

The adventure we have now to relate in con¬ 
nection with one of these formidable animals 
occurred to some exiles, to whom Golowin and 
Stroganow acted as captains, who had been 
banislu-d for a political offence. They had re¬ 
cently lost a companion by the wolves, who 
howled around them hut by hundreds at night, 
and they determined to go out hunting, /in order, 
if possible, to instil fear, if not respect, in their 
hungry enemies. 

They agreed to proceed to the distance of 
three miles from the hut, and only to use their 
rifles at the utmost need and for self-preserva¬ 
tion. They had made hunting pouches of wolf 
.skins, suspended their loaded rifles, provided 
themselves with powder and shot, put up some 
rancid fat and putrid flesh as baits for the wolves, 
and set out on the wolf hunt in a rocky valley 
•"pretty free from wood, where only large scattered 
trees stood. The weather was still tolerably 
mild, and allowed of a longer stay in the open 
-air. When they reached the place they saw 
numerous traces of wolves and bears. In the 
thickets lay a multitude of hare and elk bones, 
.most of which were picked clean, many, too, 


being half eaten, a proof that the beasts by no 
means found plentiful provender. 

By Stroganow’s advice, his comrades fixed 
posts deep in the frozen ground, and having 
covered their tops with snow, placed the baits 
thereon, and seated themselves in couples on 
the branches of the trees, from whence they 
could shoot their deadly balls. These prepara¬ 
tions took up the rest of the day, and Stroganow, 
to whom the direction of the proceedings was 
chiefly entrusted, stationed himself among the 
branches of a dark pine, about twelve feet above 
the spot where the bait was placed. 

The sun set, and darknes9 soon succeeded, so 
that the hunters could scarcely distinguish one 
another. 

The rising moon, indeed, gave its friendly 
light, but, like the sun in these latitudes, its 
oblicpie position does not allow its beams to 
penetrate the thick darkness of the forest. At 
the same time it was easy to see what was pass¬ 
ing on the ground, because the moonlight re¬ 
flected every object on the pure snow, and thus 
marked it cut distinctly. 

Scarcely had the last light of day disappeared 
when a wolf set up his frightful resounding howl 
on the top o t a hill. Those who have only seen 
this animal in a menagerie cannot form any idea 
of the horrid music which a herd of fifty or sixty 
such hungry monsters make when they traverse 
the woods for prey. 

The howl of the wolf much resembles the 
yell of a large dog, but it is stronger, more 
vehement, and sounds most terrible when the 
beast is enraged. As the wolf treads heavily 
with his fore feet, the hind feet trail after 
softly, which has given rise to the erroneous 
supposition that he is lame. This heavy step 
makes his lungs tremble, thus causing his howl 
to sound almost like a roaring bark. When 
the beast is hungry he licks himself angrily 
with his tongue, and throws his head back to 
scent his prey from afar. This gives a very 
varied expression to the tones produced. The 
eldest wolf begins ; the next in age gradually 
collect round him ; thus the chorus strengthens 
as it continues. The howling lasts till a suffi¬ 
cient number are assembled to begin the chase, 
when they go to work v T ith a consideration for 
which one would not have given them credit. 

A division keeps in the background in silence, 
the rest march in a broad line through the 
wood, rouse the game, and drive the frightened 
animals with great swiftness before them to the 
ambush where their companions lurk. In this 
way they often succeed in catching three or 
four hares on one track. But this is not their 
only mode of obtaining prey. The wolf will 
surprise the game with all the cunning and 
cleverness of a cat, and scarcely ever loses the 
victim he has tracked if his own scent does not 
betray him. 

Our friends, however, had no time for these 
observations on natural history. A black mass 
soon moved onward towards one of the lures. 
Stroganow aimed, the rifle sounded, and with a 
loud yell a large wolf fell dying on the ground. 

A wild howl followed from the next of the 
savage pack, which was soon stilled; but, 
horrible sight ! scarcely had the dead wolf 
ceased to move, when a whole herd of his com¬ 
panions rushed forth from all sides, fell upon 
the baits and on their fallen comrade, for whose 
flesh the hungry beasts fought. Four shots 
were poured into this mass, and four wolves 
rolled on the ground, while the rest, with 
frightful howling, vanished into the woods with 
a speed that was marvellous. 

The fortunate hunters reloaded quickly, to 
greet any new-comers with a fresh volley. But 
they were mistaken ; the wolves, more terrified 
by the fire than by the death of their companions, 
came back no more. An hour passed—a long 
time to people inconveniently seated among the 
branches of trees. In vain, however, the exiles 
waited; no sound was heard. Stroganow, 
therefore, resolved to descend and call his com¬ 
panions, when suddenly he heard the snow 
rustle in the brushwood behind his tree and 
distinguished the heavy tread of an animal. 
He hastily looked round, and saw a massy 
black object, winding with difficulty through 


the underwood. He took it for a wolf, pre¬ 
pared his rifle, and when he thought himself 
sure of his aim he fired. In his haste he either 
missed or only slightly wounded the animal. 
What he supposed, too, to be a wolf, proved to 
be a huge bear, which, growling frightfully, 
immediately reared himself against the tree, 
and with the agility of his race began to 
ascend. 

Stroganow instantly called for help. In his 
first alarm he had dropped his lance and axe, 
together with his now useless rifle, and only his 
knife was left for his defence. But the young 
and courageous officer did not lose resolution 
and hope. He took the knife between his teeth, 
climbed np higher, and slung himself forward 
on a strong bough to protect himself against the 
bear till he should get help from his friends. 
Unfortunately, he did not consider that he w 7 as 
thus placing himself out of sight of his com¬ 
panions, as the thick under-branches would 
hide him from them, while in the darkness they 
would be unable to take aim lest they should 
hit him instead of the bear. 

However, there was no time for reflection. If 
Stroganow had climbed up quickly the hear was 
quite a match for him in that feat of gymnas¬ 
tics. Stroganow had no sooner seated himself 
on the selected branch than the bear’s shaggy 
head appeared, his small eyes glowing like two 
carbuncles in the dark. On seeing Stroganow 
near him he gave a violent swing, reached the 
bough, and marched boldly towards him. 

“ What is the matter ? ” w T as now asked from 
below. 

“A bear ! Oh, help ! he is already on my 
neck,” replied the distressed man in anguish. 

“ Where ? We cannot see him,” said Golowin’s 
voice ; its trembling betraying the agitation of 
the friend. 

“Here on the branch.” 

A shot sounded. Another, still another; 
splinters of wood flew about like glass from 
the boughs, but the bear was not in the least 
injured, and in vain those below expected a 
happy token from above. Soon a fearful scene 
was displayed. The bear advanced cautiously 
onwards to Stroganow, who had no choice but 
to withdraw backwards, the knife in his hand, 
his eye fixed on his formidable opponent, sliding 
along the bough to its thinner extremity as far 
as possible, there to await the animal. Tho 
bear held on by his fore paws, and had tho 
great advantage of being on the thicker and less 
pliable end, while Stroganow’s situation was 
most critical. The bear was within four feet of 
him, and he had enough to do to hold on to 
the branch, which was scarce six inches thick 
where he sat. 

The beast began the attack by striking at 
Stroganow with his right fore paw, and he in 
return made a violent thrust at his enemy, but 
either hit him to little effect or not at all; then 
he lost his balance, and hung on the bough by 
his left hand and knee, without power to rise 
and help himself. The next moment the bear 
was upon him. The brave Russian, in spite of 
his perilous position, endeavoured to thrust at 
his enemy, but soon lost consciousness. Tho 
blood gushed from his ears, and the pain of the 
stroke from the animal began to stupefy him. 
All consciousness vanished, and he dropped 
from branch to branch, full sixty feet, down to 
the snow. 

Those below had heard only the roaring of 
the bear and the low moaning of their com¬ 
panion, when he suddenly fell down in their 
midst, apparently liftless. Golowin quickly 
raised him up and placed him some paces 
back near the bushes. The rest waited to 
avenge the supposed death of their fiiend. 
Meantime an audible cracking of the boughs 
convinced the bear of the danger of his situa¬ 
tion. When he found his prey snatched from 
him he returned to the thicker part of the 
branch, where he seemed considering how he 
should act. 

FTone of the men standing below were prac¬ 
tised hunters, and the darkness was so great that 
they could venture no more shots. In this 
emergency they were consulting in a low tone 
what measure to take, when Golowin uttered a 
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cry of joy, for Stroganow liad returned to con¬ 
sciousness. 

“ Where is the bear ? ” was his first question. 
“The beast is sitting among the branches, 
?n\y enough for us to see him,” was the reply. 


' despair ; when, happily, Golowin remembered 
that his rifle was loaded. He drew it forth, 
pointed it at the thickest body of wolves, and 
fired. As soon as the shot was heard the beasts 
turned round, and with the utmost haste rushed 


frozen clods, placed heavy pieces of stone over - 
it, and stood around when the work was over,, 
serious emotions rolling across their souls, tiliLi 
cold and darkness constrained them to seek 
shelter by the fire in the hut. 



ODDS AND ENDS. 


TRICKS WITH MONEY. 


More Crosses. 

Arrange thirteen coins, or counters, so :— 
You will see that you may now o 

count nine in three different ways, o 

viz., in the perpendicular line only, o o o o o 
and up the perpendicular line o 
to, and including, the cross lines, o 

first to the right and then to the o 

left. . o 

The puzzle is to take two pieces o 

away, and yet be able to count o 

nine in three ways, as before. 

This is done by taking away the outside pieces 
of the cross line, and altering the position of 
the two remaining outer coins, thus :— 

o 

o o o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


Invisibility made Visible. 

I Place a coin in a basin, and go at such a dis- 
' tance from the basin that the coin may be just 
| hidden from your view by its rim. Keep your 
position, and let some one pour water in the 
basin, and as the water rises the coin will 
appear to view (though it has never been 
moved), and apparently at the side of the basin. 


’Twixt Life and Death. 


“ Cut down the tree, and then he will come 
down of his own accord. But take care no 
more misfortune happens,” said Stroganow, 
shuddering with cold and fever. 

Six or eight strokes had been made against 
the tree, when it began to creak and rustle 
above, and the beast was seen hastily sliding 
down backwards, clasping the trunk in his 
powerful fore paws. 

The nearest man escaped in time, and while 
he was seizing his lance and flint, two others 
shot at the bear. But their fire did not mor¬ 
tally wound the animal, and rendered him only 
more furious. The resolute men now t^olc their 
lances, in the use of which weapon Lominell', 
their pilot, was well practised. He let the bear 
run at Bomanow, and then thrust the weapon 
with such force and precision into the sott part 
of the left shoulder-blade, that he was struck 
down as by lightning, and expired on the 
spot. 

A dreadful victory ! The distressed men now 
turned to their poor friend, who was writhing 
upon the ground in excruciating pain. The 
sledge was soon brought; they threw the dead 
bear upon it, and so placed it that its soft, warm 
body might serve as a couch for the wounded 
Stroganow, but nothing could save him. Then 
collecting their arms, they set out for home. 
But, not a thousand paces from the spot, our 
poor friends had occasion bitterly to lament 
that in the confusion they had forgotten to 
reload their rifles. A troop of wolves here rushed 
out of the wood and attacked them fiercely. The 
exiles thrust at them with their lances, and 
strove to defend themselves with the energy of 


into the thicket, leaving one dead and several 
wounded. 

When the evening sun shone they laid Stro- 
ganow’s body in the ground, covered it with 


Jumping Coins. 

Place a fourpenny-piece at the bottom of a 
wineglass, and put a half-crown over it. To 
remove the former without touching the half- 
crown or the glass, blow down the side of it, 
when the larger coin will turn, and allow tine- 
smaller to pass out over the side of the glassv 
You may have a struggle to get it to take so 
great a leap ; a fourpennyquece cannot be ex¬ 
pected to go far , you know ! 

Four Each Way. 

Place six coins, or counters, on a table, thus :— 
and request some one to rearrange 
them so that, without removing 
any, or adding to, they shall count 
s/four each way. Don’t yon be cross 
X -when I tell you how easily this is 
done. Take the bottom coin, and 
/place it on the middle one ! 


So here you are again, are you 


(Seepage 566.) 
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The Little Spanish Dancer. 

This lively little fellow is very easily made. 
Take an old kid glove and cut off the fingers ; this 
is for the foundation. Upon it you may sew 



any bits of bright silk or cloth you please to look 
like a jacket, and hide the doubled-up fingers. 
Make two little mittens, and two little socks 
"with stuffed toes, remembering to stuff one sock 
higher than the other, as your fore-finger is 
shorter than your middle finger, and you want 



your dancer to have both legs the same size. 
After dressing up your hand to your satisfac¬ 
tion, paint on the back of the wrist a face with 
water-colours, mixing a little gum with them if 
they will not “lay,” and the little Spaniard is 
(ready to dance as long as it pleases you. 



A Character Sketch. 

[This cut, drawn and engraved just as it 
•appears here, has been sent to us by one of our 
young readers, Geo. A. Corner.] 



A 


HAMMOCKS, 

AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 

LHAM MOCK, as 
most of our 
readers arc 
doubtless aware, 
is a species of 
KSR_ swinging bed in 
gr use at sea, and 
especially iu the 
Loyal Navy. Its 
chief utility lies 
in the readiness 
and ease with 
which it can be 
taken down, 
made up into a 
comparatively 
small bundle, 
and stowed 
away during the day, so as to leave the deck 
clear. A hammock is not at all difficult of con¬ 
struction, and any boy who is at all handy with 
his fingers should be able to make one for him¬ 
self. 

The hammock is made of canvas, which is 
suspended at each end by a number of 
small cords termed clews, which are made 
fast to hooks in the beams. 

A mattress, with the usual quantity of 
blankets, a pillow, etc., rests upon the 
canvas, which, owing to the maimer in 
which it is hung— i.c., up to the bcams- 
assumes an oval shape, and is realty one 
of the most comfortable things in the world 
to sleep in. Its only drawback is the num¬ 
ber of opportunities it gives to mischievous 
messmates to play off practical jokes upon 
a youngster who is making his first trip at 
sea. 

Of course this is discountenanced in the Navy, 
but it is impossible altogether to prevent it; 
and no doubt many a victim to a slippery hitch 
could bear witness to the truth of this. 

A slippery hitch, we may as well inform our 
readers, is a species of slipknot tied in the 
lanyard which connects the clews and the hook 
in the beam. It appears all right to a casual 
observer, bvit when the victim gets into his 
hammock his weight begins to tell, and the 
knot slips away and precipitates the sleeper on 
to the deck. 

Then, again, there was the custom, which we 
hope and believe has gone out of fashion now, 
of “cutting down,” which was effected by apply¬ 
ing a sharp knife to the lanyard, and letting the 
sleeper down, generally head foremost. 

Another trick of which we have heard is that 
of slitting up the canvas underneath from end 
to end. We have never seen this done, but we 
remember a yarn about a youngster who was a 
well known sneak aboard a certain ship up the 
Mediterranean. He had made great friends 
with the naval instructor, who, contrary to the 
general rule, 'was a crabbed, suspicious, disagree¬ 
able man. He encouraged this 3 ’oungster to tell 
him about the misdoings of his messmates, and 
then he made mischief with the captain. 

In consequence of this the midshipmen 
determined to punish this fellow in some way, 
and as he seldom or never went ashore by him¬ 
self, preferring the society of the naval instruc¬ 
tor. it was arranged that he should be cut down. 

Everything was.. settled, a sharp knife pro¬ 
cured, and the middy selected for the duty 
started forth to perform it. 

It was about two bells in the middle watch 
(one o’clock a.m.), and the victim was fast 
asleep. As the other approached his hammock, 
a candle in a lantern situated some yards away 
shed an uncertain light upon the scene as the 
avenger seized the head clews and drew his 
knife swiftly across them. He drew back, pre¬ 
pared to make his escape as the hammock fell, 
but to liis surprise it remained hanging. Again 
and again he cut at the clews, and at length 
perceived that something harder than rope yarn 
offered a resistance to his knife—something, in 
fact, that he could not cut through. 

After several ineffectual efforts he retired in 


silence and held a consultation with his fellow- 
conspirators. 

An opportunity was taken the next time the 
sneak went on night watch to examine the 
clews of his hammock, and it was discovered 
that the knittles of which it was composed were 
twisted round pieces of wire, which had pre¬ 
vented him from being cut down. But fits 
enemies were determined upon having their 
revenge, so it was decided that his hammock 
should be ripped up one night before he got 
into it. This was accordingly done, the canvas 
being cut nearly from end to end. The conse¬ 
quence was that when the victim jumped into 
his hammock in the usual manner the mattress 
and bedding, with the owner on the top, all 
fell through on to the deck together amidst the 
laughter of the other middies, who were looking 
on in expectation. 

But practical jokes are in very bad taste, and 
generally terminate disastrously, as this did, 
for the affair culminated in one of the sub¬ 
lieutenants being struck while on watch, and 
the blow being witnessed by the captain, the 
author of it was turned out of the ship and 
ultimately left the service. 

Now, with respect to making a hammock, the 
first thing necessary is a piece of strong canvas 


Fig. I. 

about 5ft. Sin. in length and 3ft. wide. In the 
Navy they are made in two pieces (Fig. 1), which 
are stitched together down the centre (b). The 
sides and ends must be hemmed, and then the 
eyelet-holes for the clews to be fastened to must 
be made (aa). The eyelet-holes are twenty-four 
in number, at equal distances along the edge, at 
each end of the hammock. They are usually 
made in the following manner, although it is 
not absolutely necessary to be so particular. 

A number of small rings made of white lino 
(a kind of whipcord) are prepared, which are 
called grummets (to make which see our articles 
on “ Knots and Cordage”). These are placed 
in the eyelet-holes, and then sewn over all the 
way round with thin twine. 

The next thing to make is a pair of clews. 
These are composed of what are termed at sea 
knittles, which are two or three yarns laid up 



together, by a jack or by hand, against the 
twist of the yarn. But good codline, or any- 



Fig. 3. 

thing else sufficientlv stout, will answer the 
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purpose equally well. The following is the 
proper way to make clews, although it is now 
sometimes dispensed with :— 

Take twelve knittles about 5ft. in length and 



double them. Then form an eye in the middle, 
which must be served with fine twine. This is 
done by winding the twine round and round as 
tightly as possible for a sufficient distance to 
form the eye ; then seize or bind the knittles 
together for about an incli below the eye, as in 
Fig ; 2. 

Now take a piece of twine, about half the size 
o£ the knittles, and place it between the knittles 
so that tw r elve come up and twelve go down (Fig. 
3) ; next bring both ends of the small twine, 
which is called filling , back again between the 
kittles, only altering them, making the upper 
ones point down and thelowerones point up; then 
leave out the two outside knittles and continue 
the circuit, leaving two knittles out each time until 


you come down to the last two, when knot the 
filling together and cut off the ends (Fig. 4.) The 
ends of the knittles are then passed through the 
eyelet-holes in the canvas' and fastened with two 
half-hitches. For the navy now a great many 
clev r s are made without the platting arrange- 


And now one word of caution with regard to 
getting into a hammock. Be very careful the- 
first time or two, and take notice how the ham¬ 
mock recedes, and then swings towards you. 
If you jump into it in the same manner as you. 
would into a bed, the chances are that you will 



ment we have described, and are left quite plain 
from the seizing below the eye down to the 
eyelet-hole. But the description we have 
given is of the old-fashioned stylo, and to 
our mind it looks much neater and more orna¬ 
mental. 

A piece of rope, called a lanyard, must 
now be spliced with an eye-splice (see our “Knots 
and Cordage ” articles) into the eye of the clew 
that is to form the foot clew, and the hammock 
is completed. 

In order to sling this it will be necessary to 
purchase a couple of stout hooks which will 
screw into the -woodwork. These are easily 
obtained at any ironmonger’s, and may be fast¬ 
ened at the two opposite corners of a room, or in 
two trees in the garden at a convenient distance 
apart. 

Then hook the head clew on, and pass the 
lanyard over the other hook, get the hammock 
level, and fasten it with a clove-hitch or two 
half-hitches. 


go right over it, and land on the ground the? 
other side; but with a little care the proper- 
method does not take long to learn. 

We have already given our readers ample in¬ 
structions how to manufacture a hammock of 
network similar to the grass hammocks used, 
abroad. 



ATHLETIC TRAINING*. 

By a Member of the London Athletic 
. Club. 

T he ever-increasing 
popularity of out¬ 
door sports induces us 
to present to our readers 
a few hints upon the 
subject of Training, so 
that those whose incli¬ 
nations tend towards 
the cinder-path, and 
who aspire to athletic 
honours, maj r , by at¬ 
tention to the rules 
which follow, bring 
themselves to thorough 
perfection of health 
and muscular develop¬ 
ment. 

The word “training” 
has to many an ominous 
sound, and at once sug¬ 
gests the undergoing 
of hardships which, 
although they temporarily increase the muscular 
power, ultimately undermine and ruin the con¬ 
stitution. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Training means an adherence to regular 
habits, regular meals, and regular and judicious 
exercise, and the avoidance of the use of alcohol 
and tobacco. In a word, to train is to bring 
the body into its natural and original state of 
health and manly vigour, so that it may sustain 
an unusual strain upon its powers without that 
injury which is inseparable from want of con¬ 
dition. 

The old system of training—the heavy artifi¬ 
cial sweating, raw-meat, physicking treatment— 
has of late years happily been abandoned^ and 
has given way to the more pleasant and sensible 
method now in vogue. By careful obedience to 
the rules here laid down, the aspirant for re¬ 
nown may bring himself into the best possible 
condition, and may enter the contest with the 
knowledge that lie will render a good account 
of. himself so far as his natural ability will 
allow. 

Although these articles are written chiefly for 
the benefit of intending competitors in the manly 
sports for which this country is so deservedly 
famous, yet they may be perused -with advantage 


by people in general, irrespective of whether 
they have any athletic contest in prospect, for 
we consider that there exists a necessity for 
every person to adopt a regular mode of living, 
to take moderate exercise, eat the most nourish¬ 
ing and easily-digested food, and to avoid those 
pernicious and demoralising habits which un¬ 
happily seem attendant upon modern civilisa¬ 
tion. To train is to do nothing more than this. 

“A sound mind in a sound body” is an old 
motto, but its truth cannot be too earnestly in¬ 
sisted upon. 

And here we may remark that, although cer¬ 
tain rules are laid down for the attainment of 
such a state, yet it is not imperative that they 
should be followed to the letter. They should 
bo adopted only so far as they may be suitable 
to the constitution and physical power of the 
trainee. We doubt, however, whether any one 
of the directions given by us will prove too severe 
for adoption by any person of ordinary health 
and soundness. 

To those of sedentary habits, whose vocation 
in life confines them indoors during the day to 
the desk, workroom, or counter, they u r ill prove 
invaluable, affording them increased health, 
vigour of mind, and buoyancy of spirits, and 
amply repaying them for the self-denial and 
labour involved 

The immense benefit resulting from pedes- 
trianism and athletics is proved by the highest 
medical testimony. If ever injury has resulted, 
it has been in consequence of sickly or in¬ 
sufficiently trained men endeavouring to achieve 
far more than that of which they were capable. 
Of course it is necessary that the candidate who 
strives for supremacy in any branch of sport 
should gradually habituate himself to the 
severe exertion which will be demanded. Sudden 
exertion is certainly liable to effect harm. 
When, however, condition has been attained, 
the physical powers may, without fear, be 
exerted to their utmost. Having made these re¬ 
marks, we will now proceed to the subject with 
which we have essayed to deal. 

REDUCTION OF WEIGHT. 

Most people carry a certain amount of 
superfluous flesh. This must bo dispensed 
with before practice at the particular branch 
of athletics decided upon can be commenced. 
This part of training is undoubtedly arduous 
and unpleasant, and. fortunate are those whose 


condition will allow them to dispense with it, 
An abundance of fat interferes with the due 
action of the muscles, and not only is all the 
extra weight a dead loss, but it actually impedes- 
the functions of the lungs, and produces that 
condition known as “shortness of wind.” 

To reduce superfluous flesh, then, is the 
first step. Flannels should be worn, and 
a sharp walk or run taken. The quan¬ 
tity and thickness of the clothing w*orn 
should be varied according to the prevailing; 
temperature. When the weather is moderately 
fine and warm, a flannel jersey or shirt, with a 
woollen sweater drawn over, and a jacket, will 
prove ample to produce a profuse perspiration. 
Should the lower portion of the body require 
reducing, an extra pair of long drawers should 
be worn. Arrayed thus, start out with deter¬ 
mination on your journey, the length and dura¬ 
tion of which should vary according to the 
amount of weight to be taken off, and the time 
at your disposal. An hour at a time, however, 
will generally prove sufficient. Should the 
weather be cold, a trot may be indulged in now 
and then to induce perspiration. Upon reach¬ 
ing home the flannels should be immediately 
thrown off, and a cold bath, either sponge or 
shower (the latter for preference) should at once 
be taken. A few seconds will suffice for the 
bath, and then comes an important process, viz., 
the towelling. 

The body has been hot, and the w r ater has- 
cooled it instantaneously. Towelling now steps 
in to warm it by circulation. The rougher the 
towel the better ; and if you have a companion, 
who will groom you, all the better still. The 
rubbing should continue until the body is tho¬ 
roughly dry, and a genial glow pervades the 
surface. Then resume your ordinary clothes 
quickly. 

By this means a pound to a pound and a half 
may be taken off at a time, provided that extra 
drink is not indulged in to quench that thirst 
which the sweating will naturally produce. On 
the subject of liquids we shall speak later. 

It is a matter of importance that the proper 
weight at which condition is attained should be 
learned, for it is as fatal to success to be too- 
light or overtrained as it is to be too heavy or 
not trained at all. The athlete’s own feeliugs, 
however, will prove an infallible guide. If he 
is reducing himself too much, lie will experi¬ 
ence languor, accompanied by feverishness.. 
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Then he must give himself a rest for a day or 
two, and allow greater latitude in his diet, both 
fluid and solid. 

(To be continued.) 



COALS OF FIRE: 

OR, PALEFACES AND REDSKINS. 

By William H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ From Powder Monkey to Admiral,” etc. 

CHAPTER II. 

HE following 
two years 
passed by, 
when Alec 
Mackenzie, 
Driscoll, and 
I were sent to 
the scene of 
our former ad¬ 
venture. Alec 
and I had been 
promoted. We 
had been di¬ 
rected to select 
a site for a 
small fortified 
trading post, 
and forthwith 
to commence 
the erection of 
the required 
buildings. I was the elder of the two, and 
had recently been made a clerk, and he 
was expecting soon to be one, though, for 
my part, I think he deserved it more than 
I did; few knew his excellences, his 
courage, and gentle, affectionate disposi¬ 
tion, so well as I did. 

For this purpose we had to search the 
neighbouring woods for the most suitable 
timber. The thinner planks were, how¬ 
ever, brought up from the sea. We put 
up tents to live in while the fort was being 
built. I had arranged to conduct the 
whole party into the woods, where we were 
to have a grand felling of trees, but Alec, 
having hurt his foot, remained behind to 
guard the tents, and intending to make 
some furniture, for he was an excellent 
carpenter. 

“Good-bye, old fellow,” I said, as I 
parted from him. “ Keep a good look¬ 
out for Indians, lest any of the Killy muck 
rascals take a fancy to our goods.” 

“No fear,” he answered; “they hold 
our rifles in too much wholesome dread.” 

We started early in the morning, and 
during the day brought down not a few of 
the inonarchs of the forest. Interested 
with our work, we thought not of fatigue, 
and the shades of evening found us still 
engaged in our occupation. 

“ Now, lads, we will finish off the trees 
we have already attacked, and then go 
back to the fort,” I cried out. 


Three crashes in rapid succession told me 
that more trees had fallen. Shouldering 
our axes, and picking up our water-bottles 
and wallets, we began our march. No 
sound disturbed the silence of the woods, 
and we proceeded along the beaten track. 
On approaching our encampment we saw 
a fire burning in front of our tent. 

“Mackenzie has been getting supper 
ready—just like him,” said Driscoll; 
“ and, really, I could eat a whole ox, or 
the best part of one.” 

I expected to hear Alec’s voice welcom¬ 
ing us. Not seeing him, I hailed ; no one 
replied. I hurried into the small tent he 
and I occupied, thinking that his foot 
might have pained him, and that he 
had lain down and gone to sleep. He was 
not there. I shouted out his name again 
and again, and told the men to look round 
the camp, and to search along the banks 
of the river, as I thought he might possi¬ 
bly have gone to take a bathe. 

‘ £ Hullo ! what is this ? ” I heard Driscoll 
exclaim. 

I hurried to the spot where he was 
standing, a short distance from the fire, 
which, having now blazed up, cast a ruddy 
light around. 

The ground was tinged with dark-red 
bloodstains, and had been trampled down. 
Alec’s axe, wet with gore, lay close to a 
bush, which had at first concealed it. Two 
Indians of our party, who had come hurry¬ 
ing up, declared that there were the marks 
of numerous moccasins, though I should 
not have discovered them. 

My heart sank. There seemed no 
doubt that my friend, my r companion for 
many years, had been barbarously mur¬ 
dered, and that for some reason or other 
the redskins had carried off his body, pro¬ 
bably to exhibit it in triumph to their 
braves and women. They might, how¬ 
ever, have left it in the woods, should our 
return have frightened them off, for it was 
evident that the cruel act had not long 
been committed. 

Quickly making up some torches, we 
searched the wood around, but in vain. Led 
by our Indians with such arms as we had 
snatched up, we hurriedly rushed on in the 
direction it was supposed the murderers 
had gone, but their trail could not be per¬ 
ceived in the darkness, though one of our 
guides picked up a small skin pouch and 
feather, which they at once pronounced to 
belong to a Killymuck Indian, leaving no 
doubt in our minds as to who were the 
perpetrators of the deed, and so we had to 
return to the encampment. I need not say 
that sleep fled my eyelids that night. 

Next morning we again started, and our 
Indians speedily discovered the trail of the 
murderers. Here and there clots of blood 
were distinctly seen, showing that either 
some of them had been wounded, or that 
they had carried off the body of our friend. 
Suddenly the trail turned to the right, and 
led directly down to the river. 

“The evil-doers came by water,” ob¬ 
served one of our natives. “ Two canoes— 
many men.” 

As it was impossible to know where they 
had landed, we were compelled once more 
to return to camp, and I forthwith dis¬ 
patched a light canoe with three paddlers 
to the factor at the fort, asking him to 
dispatch a well-armed party in search of 
the murderers of our companion. In three 
days a stronger party than I had expected 
came up in two canoes, commanded by Mr. 
Robertson, the senior clerk. As they ar¬ 
rived late in the day we could not start 
till the following morning. 


While we were at supper in our tent 
Driscoll came in to say that an Indian had 
just arrived who wanted to see me on 
some important matter. He was at onc<3 
admitted, and I recognised a Killymuck to 
whom McKenzie had been very kind on a 
former visit, having indeed saved his life. 
He said he had heard of the murder of the 
white man, and having discovered who 
were the perpetrators of the deed, he was 
willing to deliver them into our hands. 
He asked no reward except to be allowed 
to live under our protection with his wife 
and family. Mr. Roberts on having readily 
accepted his offer, he said it was his own 
chief and two others who had committed 
the deed, and that if we would go at night 
he would guide us to their lodges and 
deliver them into our hands. 

‘ ‘ I don’t know if we can quite trust the 
fellow, and we must be prepared for 
treachery,” said Mr. Robertson. “ How¬ 
ever, we have a strong party, and can 
defend ourselves against any odds, suppos¬ 
ing that any trick is attempted.” 

We started the next morning, leaving 
Driscoll in charge, and I having command 
of the second boat. I took the Killymuck 
with me. We paddled all day until we 
arrived about three miles from the village, 
when we put into a little bay sheltered by 
high banks of thicldy growing trees. Here, 
having eaten our suppers, sentinels being 
posted round meanwhile to prevent suiprise, 
we waited till three hours after dark, and 
then once more we paddled onwards. 

“ Remember, my friend,” whispered Mr. 
Robertson to the Killymuck, “ I intend to 
shoot you if you prove treacherous.” 

We arrived, at length, at that part of 
the river near which the village was 
situated. Not a dog barked, not a sound 
reached our ears. We could distinguish a 
few huts against the sky, or we should not 
have believed that we had arrived at our 
destination. 

We were formed into two parties, one 
led by Robertson and the other by me. It 
was arranged that we should at the same 
moment surround the house in which the 
culprits lived, capture them, and carry 
them down to the canoes. 

The Killymuck directed us noiselessly.. 
Not a word was spoken. The men trod 
with the greatest caution. Robertson was 
to seize the chief, I one of the men, and 
the Killymuck, with part of my people, the 
other. 

For some time I expected that we should 
be discovered, and that resistance would be 
offered; but the dogs were silent, and the 
whole of the inhabitants were fast asleep. 
Our guide having pointed out the hut I 
was to enter, went to the door of the other, 
while Robertson advanced to that of the 
chief. The wave of his hand, which could 
be seen in the gloom, was the signal agreed 
on. 

It was made. We rushed in, and 
before the murderers could rise from their 
beds they were pinioned and gagged. 
Next moment we were carrying them pri¬ 
soners at a rapid rate through the village. 
All this time not a word had been spoken, 
and we gained the canoes, and placed our 
captives on board, before any one awoke 
in the village. They seemed to have been 
aware that something had occurred, as we 
heard them shout to each other, and pre¬ 
sently a number of men with bows and 
arrows appeared at the top of the bank ; 
but we were on board, and shoving off 
paddled rapidly away, trying to avoid a 
shower of arrows sent after us. 

Going with the stream, we reached the 
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site of our intended fort before daylight. j 
Here landing; some of the men as an addi¬ 
tional guard, in case the camp should be j 
attacked, we proceeded down to Fort Clat- j 
sop. 

As soon as we arrived, the factor sum- 
moned all the neighbouring chiefs to j 
attend at the fort to witness the trial of the | 
prisoners. It took place in the large 
dining-hall, and the jury was composed of 
the officers of the fort and an equal 
number of Indian chiefs and chieftainesses, 
for among these tribes old women possess 
great authority.-The prisoners did not deny 
their guilt, and made no defence, observing 
a sulky taciturnity during the whole of the 
proceedings. Nor would they tell us where 
the body of Alec McKenzie was carried to. 
Several natives came forward as witnesses, 
two being of their own tribe, besides the 
man who had acted as informer. They had 
seen the chief and his companions on their 
way to our camp, and had witnessed their 
Teturn the following morning, with their 
hands bleeding, and one or more wounded. 
By this we knew that Alec had made a 
stout resistance. Our great anxiety now 
was to recover his body, but no informa¬ 
tion could be gained. The prisoners were 
found guilty by the unanimous verdict of 
the jury, and sentenced to be shot the 
iollowing morning. 

They showed no signs of regret, and on 
being led out of the hall the young chief, 
who had been wounded in the arm, stretch¬ 
ing it out, exclaimed, “If I were free. I 
would kill my foe were I to meet him 
again! ” 

They were kept bound under a strong 
. guard during the night. I went to them, 
-one after the other, hoping, by persuasion 
. or threats, to induce them to tell me where 
my friend’s body was to be found. I then 
went to the Killimuck informer, intending 
again to interrogate him. To my surprise, 
he had left the fort and could nowhere be 
discovered. 

About nine o’clock the next morning the 


prisoners were brought from the guard¬ 
house, and conducted to the farther end of 
a wharf in front of the fort, where they 
were to suffer, so that the balls which 
missed them might fall into the water. 
Twenty-four men had been selected by 
ballot to carry the 
sentence into execu¬ 
tion, under command 
of one of the clerks 
upon whom the lot 
fell. I was thankful 
to have escaped the 
terrible duty. An im¬ 
mense number of In¬ 
dians belonging to the 
surrounding tribes 
were present, some on 
shore, some in canoes. 

The guns on the bat¬ 
teries and in the bas¬ 
tions were loaded with 
grape, and attended 
by men with slow 
matches. The remain¬ 
der of our men, armed 
with muskets, were 
drawn up in front of 
the fort. The time had 
arrived. The firing- 
party was ordered to 
load, and the men were 
on the point of pre- jf, 
senting their muskets > 
at the culprits, when 
a noise of horses gal- 
lopiog was suddenly 
heai-d. and a shout of 
“Stop r stop!” was 
passed along by the 
Indians on shore. The 
officer refrained from 
giving the word to fire. 

L poking along the road 
which led from the 
eastward to the fort, 
we saw two men on 
horseback rapidly ap- 


; morning, when the Killimuck arrived, 
was I made aware of what had taken 
; place.” 

i Alec pleaded so hard for the culprits 
1 that the factor consented to remit their 
punishment. 

r.0j M 




his fett and offered to serve him. 1 ' 


“ No! pardon them—pardon them freely- 
sir,” exclaimed Alec. “Whatever were 
their intentions, they were mercifully frus¬ 
trated.” 

The stubborn chief and his companions, 
on hearing what the white man said, ad¬ 
vanced towards liinv Though they had 
before refused to kneel, they now knelt, at 
his feet, and praying that the great. Spirit 
would bless him, offered to serve him for 
the remainder of their lives. 

We had thenceforth no more faithful 
friends in the whole region round than the 
young Killimuck chief and his tribe. Alec 
and I went through many other strange 
adventures, gradually working our way 
upwards, till we became partners in thq 
Company, though before that time we paid 
a visit to Scotland, where Mary and 
Janet respectively became our wives, 
and returned with us to the wild country 
of which we had so many tales to tell 
them. 


• We knew that Alec had mad© a sloul resistance. 1 * 


“They knelt at 


proaching. One was-a 
white, though he wore 
a cloak of Indian skins 
over his shoulder ; the 
other was a native. As 
they drew nearer, my 
heart gave a bound of 
joy, for I recognised 
Alec McKenzie, whilst 
the other was the 
Killimuck informer. 
I heard the culprits, 
who had refused to 
have the black caps 
drawn over their heads, 
utter an exclamation 
of astonishment as I 
rushed forward to wel¬ 
come my friend. 

“ Spare the men ! ” 
he said, in a faint 
voice; ‘ ‘ they intended 
to murder me, and 
thought they had left 
me for dead. I re¬ 
covered sufficiently to 
crawl to the hut of 
a native, where I long 
remained in a state of 
unconsciousness. My 
host, leading a recluse 
life, didn’t hear of 
the capture of my 
assailants. Only this 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN 


A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA, 
By Jules Verne. 

PART II. 


Dr. Livingstone. 

CHAPTER XIY.—A RAY 01 HOrE 


M rs. Weldon’s first feeling on being left 
alone was a sense of relief at having 
a week’s respite. She had no trust in 
Negoro’s honesty, but she knew well 
enough that their “marketable value” 
would secure them from any personal dan¬ 
ger, and she had time to consider whether 
some compromise might be effected by 
which her husband might be spared the 
necessity of coming to Kazonnde. Upon 
the receipt of a letter from herself, he 
would not hesitate for a moment in under¬ 
taking the journey, but she entertained 
no little fear that after all perhaps her 
own departure might not be permitted; 
the slightest caprice on the part of Queen 
Moena would detain her as a captive, whilst 
as to Negoro, if once he should get the 
ransom he wanted, he would take no fur¬ 
ther pains in the matter. 

Accordingly she resolved to make the 
proposition that she should be conveyed to 
some point upon the coast, where the bar¬ 
gain could be concluded without Mr. Wel¬ 
don’s coming up the country. 

She had to weigh all the consequences 
that would follow any refusal on her part 
to fall in with Negoro’s demands. Of 
course, he would spend the interval in 
preparing for his start to America, and 
when he should come back and find her 
still hesitating, was it not likely that he 
would find scope-for his revenge in sug¬ 
gesting that she must be separated from her 
child? 


The very thought sent a pang through 


your father, my 
“ would you not 


“What makes you so sad, mamma: 
l asked Jack. 

\ “I was thinking of 
child,” she answered, 
like to see him ? ” 

“Yes, yes ; is he coming here ? ” 

“No, my boy, he must not come here.” 

“ Then let us take Dick, and Tom, and 
Hercules, and go to him.” 

Mrs. Weldon tried to conceal her tears. 

“ Have you heard from papa ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Then why do you not write to him ? ” 

“ Write to him ? ” repeated his mother, 
“that is the very thing I was thinking 
about.” 

The child little knew the agitation that 
was troubling her mind. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Yveldon had another 
inducement which she hardly ventured to 
own to herself for postponing her final 
decision. Was it absolutely impossible 
that her liberation should be effected by 
some different means altogether ? 

A few days previously she had overheard 
a conversation outside her hut, and over 
this she had found herself continually 
pondering. 

Alvcz and one of the Ujiji dealers, dis¬ 
cussing the future prospects of their busi¬ 
ness, mutually agreed in denouncing the 
efforts that were being made for the sup¬ 
pression of the slave-traffic, not only by 
the cruisers on the coast, but by the intru¬ 
sion of travellers and missionaries into the 
interior. 

Alvez averred that all these troublesome 
visitors ought to be exterminated forth¬ 
with. 

“But kill one, and another crops up,” 
replied the dealer. 

“ Yes, their exaggerated reports bring 
up a swarm of them,” said Alvez. 

It seemed a subject of bitter complaint 
that the markets of Nyangwe, Zanzibar, 
and the lake-district had been invaded by 
Speke and Grant and others, and although 
they congratulated each other that the 
western provinces had not yet been much 
persecuted, they confessed that now that 
the travelling epidemic had begun to rage 


With none to guide him except a few natives. 


her heart, and she clasped her little boy 
tenderly to her side. 


there was no telling how soon a lot of 
European and American busybodies might 
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after visiting Katonga and Libonta, 
advanced to the point of confluence of the 
Leeba with the Zambesi, where he deter¬ 
mined upon ascending the former as far as 
the Portuguese possessions in the west; it 
was an undertaking, however, that required 
considerable preparation, so that it was 
necessary for him to return to Linyante. 

On the 11th of November he again 
started. He was accompanied by twenty- 
seven Makalolos, and ascended the Leeba 
till, in the territory of the Balonda, he 
reached a spot where it received the waters 
of its tributary the Makondo. It was the 
first time a white man had ever penetrated 
so far. 

Proceeding on their way, they arrived at 
the residence of Shinte, the most powerful 
of the chieftains of the Balonda, by whom 
they were well received, and having met 
with equal kindness from Kateema, a ruler 
on the other side of the Leeba, they 
encamped, on the 20th of February, 1853, 
on the banks of Lake Dilolo. 

Here it was that the real difficulty com¬ 
menced; the arduous travelling, the attacks 
of the natives, and their exorbitant demands, 
the conspiracies of his own attendants and 
their desertions, would soon have caused 
any one of less energy to abandon his enter¬ 
prise ; but David Livingstone was not a 
man to be daunted; resolutely he persevered, 
and on the 4th of April reached the banks 
of the Coango, the stream that forms the 


the 31st of May he arrived at St, Paul de 
Loanda, having traversed the continent in 
about two years. 

It was not long, however, before he was 
off again. Following the banks of the 
Coanza, the river which was to bring such 
trying experiences to Dick Sands and his 
party, he reached the Lombe, and having 
met numbers of slave-caravans on his way, 
again passed through Cassange > crossed the 
Goango, and reached the Zambesi at 
Kewawa. By the 8 th of the following June 
he was again at Lake Dilolo, and descending 
the river, he re-entered Linyante. Here 
he stayed till the 3rd of November, when 
he commenced his second great journey, 
which was to carry him completely across. 
Africa from west to east. 

After visiting the famed Victoria Falls, 
the intrepid explorer quitted the Zambesi, 
and took a north-easterly route. The 
transit of the territory of the Batokas, a 
people brutalised by the inhalation of 
hemp; a visit to Semalemboni, the powerful 
chief of the district; the passage of the 
Kafoni; a visit to King Mbourouma; an 
inspection of the ruins of Zumbo, an old 
Portuguese town; a meeting with the 
chief Mpende, at that time at war with the 
Portuguese; these were the principal events 
of this journey, and on the 22nd of April 
Livingstone left Tete, and having descended 
the river as far as its delta, reached Quili- 
mane, just four years after his last departure 



“You are Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” 


be among them. The depots at Cassange 
and Bihe had both been visited, and 
although Kazonnde had hitherto been left 
quiet, there were rumours enough that the 
continent was to be tramped over from east 
to west.* 

‘ * And it may be,” continued Alvez, “that 
that missionary fellow, Livingstone, is 
already on his way to us ; if he comes there 
can be but one result; there must be free¬ 
dom for all the slaves in Kazonnde.” 

“ Freedom for the slaves in Kazonnde ! ” 
These were the words which, in connection 
with Dr. Livingstone’s name, had arrested 
Mrs. Weldon’s attention, and who can won¬ 
der that she pondered them over and over 
again, and ventured to associate them with 
her own prospects P 

Here was a ray of hope ! 

The mere mention of Livingstone’s name 
in association with this story seems to 
demand a brief survey of his career. 

Born on the 19th Of March, 1813, David 
Livingstone was the second of six children 
of a tradesman in the village of Blautyre, 
in Lanarkshire. After two years’ training 
in medicine and theology, he was sent out 
by the London Missionary Society, and 
landed at the Cape of Grood Hope in 1840, 
with the intention of joining Moffat in 
South Africa. After exploring the country 1 
of the Bechuanas, he returned to Kuruman, 
and, having married Moffat’s daughter, 
proceeded in 1843 to found a mission in the 
Mabotsa valley. 

After four years he removed to Kolobeng, 
in the Becliuana district, 225 miles north 
of Kuruman, whence, in 1819, starting off 
with his wife, three children, and two 
friends, Mr. Oswell and Mr. Murray, he 
discovered Lake Ngami, and returned by 
descending the course of the Zouga. 

The opposition of the natives h ad pre¬ 
vented his proceeding beyond Lake Ngami 
at his first visit, and he made a second 
with no better success. In a third attempt, 
however, he wended his way northwards 
with his family and Mr. Oswell along the 
Ghobe, an affluent of the Zambesi, and after 
a difficult journey at length reached the 
district of the Makalolos, of whom the chief, 
named Sebituane, joined him at Linyante. 
The Zambesi itself was discovered at the 
end of June, 1851, and the doctor returned 
to the Cape for the purpose of sending his 
family to England. 

His next project was to cross the conti¬ 
nent obliquely from south to west, but in 
this expedition he had resolved that ho 
would risk no life but his own. Accom¬ 
panied, therefore, by only a few natives, he 
started in the following June, and skirting 
the Kalahari desert entered Litoubarouba 
on the last day of the year; here he found 
the Bechuana district much ravaged by the 
Boers, the original Dutch colonists, who 
had formed the population of the Cape 
before it came into the possession of the 
English. After a fortnight’s stay, he pro¬ 
ceeded into the heart of the district of the 
Bamangonatos, and travelled continuously 
until the 23rd of May, when he arrived at 
Linyante, and was received with much 
honour by Sekeletoo, who had recently 
become sovereign of the Makalolos. A 
severe attack of fever detained the traveller 
here for a period, but he made good use of 
the enforced rest by studying the manners 
of the country, and became for the first 
time sensible of its terrible sufferings in 
consequence of the slave-trade. 

Descending the course of the Chobe to 
the Zambesi, he next entered Naniele, and 

* This extraordinary feat was, it is universally 
known, subsequently accomplished by Camdron. 


frontier of the Portuguese possessions, and 
joins the Zaire on the north. 

Six day slater he passed through Cassange. 
Here it was that Alvez had seen him. On 


from the Cape. On the 12th of July he 
embarked for the Mauritius, and on the 
22 nd of December, 1856, he landed in 
England after an absence of sixteen years. 



































Loaded with honours by the Geographi¬ 
cal Societies of London and Paris, bril¬ 
liantly entertained by all ranks, it would 
have been no matter of surprise if he had 
surrendered himself to a well-earned re¬ 
pose; but no thought of permanent rest 
occurred to him, and on the 1st of March, 
1858, accompanied by his brother Charles, 
Captain Bedingfield, Dr. Kirk, Dr. Miller, 
Mr. Thornton, and Mr. Baines, he started 
again, with the intention of exploring the- 
basin of the Zambesi, and arrived in due 
time at the coast of Mozambique. 

The party ascended the great river by 
the Kongone mouth ; they were on board 
a small steamer named the Ma-Robert, and 
reached Tete on the 8th of September. 

During the following year they investi¬ 
gated the lower course of the Zambesi, 
and its left affluent the Shire, and having 
visited Lake Shirwa, they explored the 
territory of the Manganjas, and discovered 
Lake Nyassa. In August, 1860, they re¬ 
turned to the Victoria Falls. 

Early in the following year Bishop Mac¬ 
kenzie and his missionary staff arrived at 
the mouth of the Zambesi. 

In March an exploration of the Rovouma 
was made on board the Pioneer, the ex¬ 
ploring party returning afterwards to Lake 
Nyassa, where they remained a consider¬ 
able time. The 30th of January, 1862, 
was signalised by the arrival of Mrs. Liv¬ 
ingstone, and by the addition of another 
steamer, the Lady Nyassa; but the happi¬ 
ness of reunion was very transient; it was 
but a short time before the enthusiastic 
Bishop Mackenzie succumbed to the un¬ 
healthiness of the climate, and on the 27th 
of April Mrs. Livingstone expired in her 
husband’s arms. 

A second investigation of the Rovouma 
soon followed, and at the end of November 
the doctor returned to the Zambesi, and 
reascended the Shire. In the spring of 
1863 he lost his companion Mr. Thornton, 
and as his brother and Dr. Kirk were both 
much debilitated, he insisted upon their 
return to Europe, while he himself returned 
for the third time to Lake Nyassa, and 
completed the hydrographical survey which 
already he had begun. 

A few months later found him once more 
at the mouth of the Zambesi; thence he 
crossed over to Zanzibar, and after five 
years’ absence arrived in London, where 
he published his work, ‘‘ The Exploration 
of the Zambesi and its Affluents.” 

Still unwearied and insatiable in his 
longings, he was back again in Zanzibar 
at the commencement of I860, ready to 
begin his fourth journey, this time at¬ 
tended only by a few sepoys and negroes. 
Witnessing on his way some horrible 
scenes which were perpetrated as the result 
of the prosecution of the slave-trado, he 
proceeded to Mokalaose, on the shores of 
Lake Nyassa, where nearly all his atten¬ 
dants deserted him, and returned to Zan¬ 
zibar with the report that he was dead. 

Dr. Livingstone meanwhile was not only 
alive, but undaunted in his determination 
to visit the country between the two lakes 
Nyassa and Tanganyika. With none to 
guide him except a few natives, he crossed 
the Loangona, and in the following April 
discovered Lake Liemmba. Here he lay 
for a whole month hovering between life 
and death, but rallying a little he pushed 
on to the north shore of Lake Moero. 
Taking up his quarters at Cazembe for six 
weeks, he made two separate explorations 
of the lake, and then started farther north¬ 
wards, intending to reach Ujiji, an impor¬ 
tant town upon Lake Tanganyika; over¬ 
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taken, however, by floods, and again aban¬ 
doned by his servants, he was obliged to 
retrace his steps. Six weeks afterwards he 
had made his way southwards to the great 
lake Bangweolo, whence once more he 
started towards Tanganyika. 

This last effort was most trying, and the 
doctor had grown so weak that he was 
obliged to be carried, but he reached Ujiji, 
where he was gratified by finding some 
supplies that had been thoughtfully for¬ 
warded to him by the Oriental Society at 
Calcutta. 

His great aim now was to ascend the 
lake, and reach the sources of the Nile. 
On the 21st of September he was at 
Bambarre, in the country of the cannibal 
Manyuema, upon Lualaba, the river after¬ 
wards ascertained by Stanley to be the 
Upper Zaire, or Congo. At Mamobela the 
doctor was ill for twenty-four days, tended 
only by three followers who continued 
faithful; but in July he made a vigorous 
effort, and although he was reduced to a 
skeleton, made his way back to Ujiji. 

During this long time no tidings of 
Livingstone reached Europe, and many 
were the misgivings lest the rumours of 
his death were only too true. He was 
himself, too, almost despairing as to re¬ 
ceiving any help. But help was closer at 
hand than he thought. On the 3rd of 
November, only eleven days after his return 
to Ujiji, some gun-shots were heard within 
half a mile of the lake. The doctor went 
out to ascertain whence they proceeded, 
and had not gone far before a white man 
stood before him. 

“ You are Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” 
said the stranger, raising his cap. 

“Yes, sir, I am Dr. Livingstone, and 
am happy to see you,” answered the doctor, 
smiling kindly. 

The two shook each other warmly by the 
hand. 

The new arrival was Henry Stanley, the 
correspondent of the “ New York Herald,” 
who had been sent out by Mr. Bennett, the 
editor, in search of the great African 
explorer. On receiving his orders in 
October, 1870, without a day’s unnecessary 
delay, he had embarked at Bombay for 
Zanzibar, and, after a journey involving 
considerable peril, had arrived safely at 
Ujiji. 

Very soon the two travellers found 
themselves on the best of terms, and set 
out together on an excursion to the north 
of Tanganyika. They proceeded as far as 
Cape Magala, and decided that the chief 
outlet of the lake must be an affluent of 
the Lualaba, a conclusion that was subse¬ 
quently confirmed by Cameron. 

Towards the end of the year Stanley 
began to prepare to return. Livingstone 
accompanied him as far as Kwihara, and 
on the 3rd of the following March they 
parted. 

“You have done for me what few men 
would venture to do; I am truly grateful,” 
said Livingstone. 

Stanley could scarcely repress his tears 
as he expressed his hope that the doctor 
might be spared to return to his friends safe 
and well. 

“ Good-bye ! ” said Stanley, choked with 
emotion. 

“Good-bye!” answered the veteran, 
feebly. 

Thus they parted, and in July, 1872, 
Stanley landed at Marseilles. 

Again David Livingstone resumed his 
researches in the interior. 

After remaining five months at Kwihara 
he gathered together a retinue consisting 




of his faithful followers Suzi, Chumah, 
Amoda, and Jacob Wainwright, and fifty- 
six men sent to him by Stanley, and lost 
no time in proceeding towards the south of 
Tanganyika. In the course of the ensu¬ 
ing month the caravan encountered some 
frightful storms, but succeeded in reaching 
Moura. There had previously been an 
extreme drought, which was now followed 
by the rainy season, which entailed the loss 
of many of the beasts of burden, in conse¬ 
quence of the bites of the tzetsy. 

On the 24th of January they were at 
Chitounkwe, and in April, after rounding 
the east of Lake Bangweolo, they made 
their way towards the village of Chitambo. 
At this point it was that Livingstone had 
parted company with certain slave-dealers, 
who had carried the information to old 
Alvez that the missionary traveller would 
very likely proceed by way of Loanda t<a> 
Kazonnde. 

But on the 13th of June, the very day 
before Negoro reckoned on obtaining from 
Mrs. Weldon the letter which should be- 
the means of securing him a hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars, tidings were circulated in the 
district that on the 1st of May Dr. Living¬ 
stone had breathed his last. 

The report proved perfectly true. On 
the 29th of April the caravan had reached 
the village of Chitambo, the doctor so 
unwell that he was carried on a litter. The 
following night he was in great pain, and 
after repeatedly murmuring in a low voice, 

“ Oh dear, oh dear! ” he fell into a kind of 
stupor. A short time afterwards he called 
up Suzi, and having asked for some medi¬ 
cine, told his attendant that he should not 
require anything more. 

“ You can go now.” 

About four o’clock next morning, when 
an anxious visit was made to his room, the 
doctor was found kneeling by the bedside, 
his head in his hands, in the attitude of 
prayer. Suzi touched him, but his fore¬ 
head was icy with the coldness of death. 
He had died in the night. 

His body was carried by those who loved 
him, and in spite of many obstacles was 
brought to Zanzibar, whence, nine months 
after his death, it was conveyed to Eng¬ 
land. On the 12th of April, 1874, it was 
interred in Westminster Abbey, counted 
worthy to be deposited amongst those 
whom the country most delights to honour- 
(To be continued.) 



“When my ship comes homel” 
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THE GAME OF KITE-CUTTING. 

By F. D. Clarke. 
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s a supplement tu tlie recent 
article on “kite-flying,” I 
will tell about a game I learned to 
play when I was a boy. I hope it 
will not be thought a very rough 
game, for if it is played fairly 
there is a great deal of fun in it. 
It is a game played with kites, by 
Mexicans and Cubans. It was a 
bright afternoon in March when I 
first found out about it. I took 
my kite and went out to fly it. I 
crossed the San Pedro Creek to a 
hill west of the town of San An¬ 
tonio, Texas, where I then lived. 
t There were dozens of other kites 
j flying there. In fact, it was a 
, favourite place for kite-cutting, 
f but I knew nothing of that then. 
JE I had been in that part of Texas 
some time, and picked up enough 
Spanish to get along pretty well 
with the neighbouring Mexicans, 
who all speak that language, but 
as it had not been “kite-time” 
since I came I knew nothing of “cutters.” 

I soon had my kite high above all the others. 
The other fellow’s were running about a good 
deal, but I thought that was because they did 
not put up their kites high enough to catch 
steady wind. Presently a Mexican boy whom I 
knew came towards me with his kite about 
twenty yards up in the air. 

“ Ticnc ustcd ncivajas” (have you any knives)? 
he sang out as he came within hearing. I 
thought he wanted to borrow my knife, as I did 
not notice he had said “ knives,” so I answered 
“yes.” Just then I caught sight of a kite 
which had broken its string, as I then thought, 
and I was so much interested in watching it fall 
that I forgot all about my Mexican. 

When I looked at him again he had got, as the 
sailors say, “dead to the windward” of me, 
with his kite a short distance over my string. 
Suddenly letting out a few’ feet of cord and run¬ 
ning sideways, he brought the tail of his kite 
down across my string, and gave a quick pull on 
his own, which caused his kite to rise rapidly, 
dragging its tail across my string. 

I had watched all these movements without 
an idea of what he meant by them, and was 
greatly astonished to see my string come in tw r o 
as if it had been cut with a sharp knife, and my 
kite go sailing off with the wind. I thought my 
Mexican friend must' have had something to do 
with it, but I could not see just how. I had no 
time, however, to wait for explanations, but 
started off after my kite, which w r as carried so 
far that I had a run of nearly a mile before I 
recovered it. 

As I w T as winding up my string, Alfred, one 
of my school-mates, a boy who had been born in 
the town and knew all the customs, came up 
and said, with a laugh, “So you got cut, did 
you ? You w’ere foolish to let your kite go 
up so high. ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” I asked, in surprise. 
“Did that Mexican cut my string? How did 
he do it, then ? ” 

“ Of Course he cut it. Haven’t you cutters on 
jour kite ? ” 

“ Cutters on my kite ! ” I exclaimed. “What 
-are cutters ? ” 

“ Why, don’t you know ?' Cutters are things 
made of glass, you know. You fasten them on 
jour kite’s tail and cut other fellows’ strings 
with them. ” 

I suppose I showed by my looks that I was 
considerably puzzled, for Alfred added, 

“Wind up your string and come back where 
the other fellow T s are and I will show you. It 
was not fair in Santiago to cut you if you had 
•on no cutters. A kite without cutters is consi¬ 
dered out of the game.” 

When we reached the Mexican boy, Alfred 
translated my demand to know why he had cut 
my kite. 

“Why,” he answered, “I asked him if he 
had cn cutters, and he said *yes.’ ” 


“No, he didn’t,” I said. “He asked me if 
I had a knife, and I said ‘ yes,’ and w’as waiting 
for him to come and get it when he cut my kite- 
string.” 

When I had got this far I noticed that Alfred 
was laughing. He said a few words in Spanish 
to the Mexican, and he began to laugh too. I 
anxiously waited for Alfred to tell me the joke. 

“You did not understand,” he said. “ When 
Santiago said, ‘ Ticnc ustcd ncivajas ’ (have you 
any knives) ? he meant ‘ have you any cutters on 
your kite?’ When you told him ‘yes,’ you 
declared yourself ready to fight, and lie had a 
right to cut you if he could.” 

I soon had my kite up again, and, while we 
were sitting watching it, Alfred explained all 
about cutters to me. His explanation must 
have been good, for I soon became one of the 
most expert cutter-makers in the town. 

As w*e sat and talked, several boys came up 
v r ith their kites and cried out to us, 11 Ticnc 
'listed ncivajas ? ” or “ G ot on any cutters ? ” accord¬ 
ing to their nationality. When they found 
that we had none, they always went off, though 
I know their hearts must have ached at the 
sight of my tempting kite so high up that I 
would have had no chance to defend myself. 

But now I must tell you how cutting is done, 


soon off would come a long, keen splinter of 
glass, thick and strong on the back, which had 
been the outside of the bottle, but as sharp as a 
razor on the inside. This was a cutter. They 
were usually shaped like a scythe-blade. Some 
of the boys made them by tapping the bottle 
against a smooth stone, but I had better success 
with a knife. 

When I had made as many of these cutters as 
I needed, or had used up all the bottles I could 
get, I would go home to mount them. This 
was the hardest part of the work. I took four 
short pieces of reed, shaved so thin that they 
would bend easily, and put them together 
lengthwise, with two cutters between each two, 
at right angles to each other and to the reeds. 
Each cutter would then point in a different 
direction. The pieces of reed were then wrapped 
with string, so that they would hold the cutters 
firmly ; and where there was any danger of the 
string coming against the edge of a cutter, a 
little wool was used to protect it. This made 
what we called “ a set of cutters.” Then this 
set had to be fastened to the tail of the kite in 
such a way, that when the tail was dragged 
across a kite’s string there would be no danger 
of the string slipping between the pieces of reed 
and the tail of the kite. If it did this, instead 



of cutting the string, your kite would soon be 
hanging from it, head down, perfectly helpless. 
I used to manage this by putting the upper 
ends of my reeds between the ends of one of the 
pieces of cloth that formed the tail, and tying 
all smoothly down to the reeds. 

Now you know how the cutters are made and 
fastened on, the next thing is to tell you how to 
use them. 

With a good, steady breeze, you must put 
your kite up about twenty yards, and have your 
ball of string so arranged that you can let out 
or pull in, as you wish. Your object is to bring 
your kite’s tail across the string of your oppo- 


and the best way for me to tell you will be to 
describe one of my cutting-kites. 

This veteran war-kite was a six-sided one, 
about two feet and a half long. The frame was 
made of thin pieces of cane, and while very 
light was very strong. This was covered with 
paper cambric. Paper would have been lighter, 
but this was a cutting-kite, and one fall into a 
bush would ruin a paper kite, but would not 
hurt one of cloth. The tail was made of pieces 
of soft cloth, about one inch wide and eight 
inches Ion", securely knotted in the middle to a 
strong twine string. The end of the tail was 
finished by a neat tassel. 

I took great pride in this kite, so I had each 
foot or two of her tail made of a different colour. 
Just above the tassel was the place where I put 
the best set of cutters I could get. Half-way 
up the tail was another set. Some boys would 
have many more sets of cutters, but I always 
thought two sets were enough ; in fact, I often 
only used the set at the end of the tail. 

These cutters were made of glass. I would 
get a thick glass bottle and a case-knife. The 
bottle was broken off below the neck, and then 
I would begin to chip off the glass by tapping 
the bottle with the back of the knife. Pretty i 
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nent, and so cut it, letting his kite fly off. You 
have the right to cut every other kite that 
carries cutters, and you are fair game for any of 
them ; but you are bound in honour, of course, 
not to interfere with those -who you know are 
not armed. 

Your best plan is to get what the sailors call 
“ the weather-gau^e ” of the other kite. If the 
wind is blowing from your kite to his striDg, 
you have him at your mercy, for you can make 
your kite fall to his by letting out string. If 
you are to leeward of a kite, with the wind 
blowing to you past it, you can hardly hope to 
get at it. 


put the lantern on the end of the kite’s tail; 
others would tie it in front where the string was 
fastened to the kite. I liked the end of the tail 
best, because there the lantern was less apt to 
get tangled with the tail. 

Hummers were another thing that we put on 
our kites. A hummer was a thin piece of wood, 
bent like a bow, holding a piece of silk ribbon, 
stretched tight, instead of a bow-string. It was 
fastened to the upper part of the kite, so that 
the ribbon would catch the wind. You would 
be surprised to hear how much noise they make. 
Sometimes we would have two or three hummers 
one within the other, of different sizes, and the 
mingling of the different tones made 
a curious effect. 

The Cuban “War-kite.” 

This kite is different from the Mex¬ 
ican kite, and the knife is a more 
effective and costly weapon. 

The sport in Cuba is not confined 
to boys alone, but youths and men 
take part in this exciting and health- 
giving pastime. 

To make the Cuban knife, take two 
pieces of whalebone four inches long,: 
whittle them to a point at each end 
(see diagram), and inserting a piece of 
cord at eacli end, tie firmly. 

Tiie knife, made of a penknife blade 
or piece, of clock-spring , ground to the 
right shape, is placed between the 
whalebones and lashed firmly with 
fine brass, copper, or artificial flower- 
maker’s wire, and the whole is bound 
together with wire or silk. To the 
lower end of the knife add one yard of 
tail (heavier than the rest). This 
serves to keep the knife from en¬ 
tangling its own tail. The knife is 
now complete. 

You now know how to make dif¬ 
ferent kinds of “cutters” and how 
to play this game ; but always be 
very careful never to “cut” a kite 
that is not armed like your own, 
and ready for the fray. 



On one occasion I had been very fortunate ; 
and, after cutting half a dozen kites and having 
several narrow escapes myself, only mine ancl 
one other were left. We were both on the bank 
of the creek, and the only chance left for one 
to cut the other was to get one kite over the 
other’s string, either by making the kite go 
straighter up, or by reaching up and putting 
one string over the other. He had a little more 
string out on his kite than I had, but he was 
taller. I ran off down the bank, and he fol¬ 
lowed me. He thought that he would cut me 
soon, for there was a high fence that would 
compel me either to stop or to turn off and give 
him the chance he -wanted. But I had a plan 
of my own. As I ran, I gradually pulled in 
about thirty feet of string and coiled it in my 
right hand. 

When I reached the fence, I turned to leeward 
a dozen feet, and then, when my enemy was not 
more than five yards off, I wdieeled round, threw 
my ball of string over his string, caught it on 
the other side, let loose the string in my hand, 
and started back, pulling in with both hands. 
Before my adversary knew what I was doing 
his kite was cut, and I was alone on the battle¬ 
field, my kite soaring up in triumph. 

Sometimes we would make up sides and have 
a regular battle. One of these, between a dozen 
boys on each side, was very' exciting. We would 
agree not to go out of a certain field ; but there 
would be more leaning over fences and throwing 
up of balls than ever you saw in all your life. 

Besides cutting kites, we had other less 
warlike sports with them. A favourite one 
of these was to send up a kite at night, with a 
paper lantern on it. Some of the boys would 


An inveterate wag, seeing a heavy door nearly 
off its hinges, in which condition of neglect it 
had been for some time, observed that when it 
had fallen and killed some one it would be 
hung. 
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BEES AND BEE-KEEPING EOR 
BOYS. 

By AY. H. Harms, b.a., b.sc. 


(Continued from page 571 .) 


Bee-iiiyes. 



nough has been- 
said in the way 
of natural his- 
tory, and we 
now come to 
practical mat¬ 
ters of great 
importance. 
The first of 
these is the 
shape and 
make of bee¬ 
hives. All are 
familiar with 
the common 
straw kind, or 
“skep ”—bell-shaped and 
usually having a handle at 
the top (Fig. 1). It has the 
recommendations of being; 
light, cheap, handy, warm 
for the bees, and tolerably 
lasting. It has, however, 
one great disadvantage—viz., that the combs are- 
with difficulty inspected or manipulated. "With 



Fig. I.-Common Straw Hive, or “Skep.” 

most people, too, the use of the common straw 
liive means the destruction of the bees when 
their honey is to be taken. We therefore advise- 
its sparing employment, and that simply for- 
stock purposes. 

A better form of it than the ordinary one is 
secured by having the top made flat, with a hole* 
of three or four inches diameter, into which can 
be fitted a straw stopper, worked with a rim to 
prevent its sinking into the aperture (Fig. 2). 



Fig. 2. 

When it is the proper time for putting on 
“super” to be filled by the bees with heney, 
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and subsequently removed, the covering may 
be taken off and its place occupied by an 
adapter — i.e ., a board of the same size as the top 
of the hive, having a corresponding hole in its 
centre, and acting as a floor-board to the 
“super.” It will often be preferable, instead 
of having this made of one thick board, to have 
two thin ones of similar form and size placed on 
one another. In this case wood of considerable 
hardness should be chosen, so as to avoid 
cracking or warping. On the removal of a full 
super, the upper of the two boards may be 
taken with it, a piece of zinc, tin, or thin wood 
being inserted between the two plates of wood, 
so as to cover the entrance into the lower 
hive. 

The size of the hive should be about fourteen 
inches across, and seven or eight inches deep, 
inside measurement; the mistake is often made 
of having the hives too high. A noted au¬ 
thority on such points says : “ One of my chief 
objects has been to ascertain what shape of hive 
is the most profitable ; and with this view I 
have tried all the different kinds, and have in¬ 
variably remarked that the bees thrive better in 
low hives than high ones ; that in general those 
which are broad and flat amass more honey, and 
give out stronger and earlier swarms than those 
which are high. A hive thrives only in pro¬ 
portion to the success or perfection of its brood- 
comb in the spring. It is, therefore, of great 
importance to keep up the necessary degree of 
heat for the hatching of the brood. If at that 
time the bees are lodged in high and roomy 
hives, they will crowd together in vain, and the 
heat ascending is lost in the empty space above. 
This never happens in low, flat hives, where it 
is more easily concentrated.” The dimensions 
above given are, then, such as to meet these re¬ 
quirements. A wooden hoop is often w'orked at the 
bottom, and is found to afford greater stability 
on the stand, and to prevent decay. It is also 
more easy to lift a thus fitted hive from the 
bottom-board when necessary. 



Fig. 3. 


Straw supers ” are best made of the same 
Hat and cylindrical form as the stock hive. The 
size used may vary in diameter according to the 
locality, season, and time of year. In some 
cases it may even be as large as the lower hive, 
and about six to seven inches in height. A 
glass window at the side is useful for inspecting 
the progress of the work going on in the interior. 
Should the stock hive become hot and crowded 
before the super is entirely filled another may 
be added, but in this case the first one is to 
become still the uppermost, for it would be 
useless to place the second and empty one on 
that which has been partially filled. Of course 
the last one added must have a hole in its 
crown, for the upward passage of the bees. In 
order to give the straw supers more firmness 
when of equal size, some persons prefer to have 
an extra rim of straw worked round the bottom 
and top bands. Pegs or iron skewers passed 
through these rims will hold them firmly 
together. In moving the first super to place a 
fresh one between it and the stock hive, the 
upper of the two adapter boards may, with 
rcat convenience, be lifted with it, first intro- 
ucing between the boards a piece of zinc or tin 
to cut off the communication with the stock 
hive till the new super is in position. 

It is well also when small supers are used, es¬ 
pecially if they have glass in their sides, to let a 
•common straw hive fit over them to cover their 
windows* and to stand close down on the stock 


hive. It should be made fast by two short stout 
skewers, one on each side. Unless kept in a bee- 
house, the whole should be protected from rain 
by paint, or oilcloth, or waterproofing. Many 



Fig. 4. 


cottagers use an earthenware pan for the pur¬ 
pose, but while effective against wet, it is 
cumbersome, heavy on the hive, and far from 
ornamental. 

A more sightly and equally good protection is 
made of straight, stiff, thatching straw, sewed 
together, fitting over the top of the hives, and 
running up to a high point (Fig. 3). A disadvan¬ 
tage of this plan, however, is that mice are apt to 
make a home of this “hackle,” as it is called. 
The best plan is to have a zinc cover so much 
larger in diameter than the top as to throw off 
the water well outside the surface of the hive 
and floor-board (Fig. 4). Mortar is often 
used for fastening straw hives to the bottom- 
board, but this is a bad plan, as it cracks and 
becomes a harbour for insects of various kinds. 






Fig. 5—Straw Supering Hive. 

It is quite unnecessary where the bottom round 
is made of wood instead of straw. Many per¬ 
sons prefer the crown of straw hives to be made 
of wood, and to be moveable. In this case it 
must be closely adjusted to the top round of 
straw by luting of some kind, or by a layer of 
lead such as is used in tea-chests, or the wood 
crown may be made of the same inside diameter 
as the outside of the hive, so as just to slip over 
the top rim. It can then be kept in place by a 



Fig. 6.—Neighbour’s Improved Cottage Hive. 

few iron pins. The top of a clieese-box will 
frequently answer the purpose of such a crown- 
board. Some amateurs prefer three apertures 


in such a covering, to serve as entrances into 
three small bell-glasses placed over them (Fig. 
5). These holes should be nearly triangular 
in shape, one and a quarter inches across at the 
larger end, and tapering (two inches in length) 
to a point. Three zinc slides, fitted in frames, 
afford the means of opening and closing these 
apertures at pleasure. ’Each super should be 
placed on a double adapter as before described, 
and when about to be removed its zinc slide 
should first be pushed in, so as to cut off the 
communication with the stock hive. 

We have thus far described the simplest and 
cheapest forms of the straw hive. Where some 
little expense is not objected to, we would re¬ 
commend Neighbour's improved cottage hive. 
It is neatly made of straw bound with cane, and 
is, therefore, very durable. The lower liivo is 
covered with a wooden crowm-board, upon which 
stand three bell-glasses of medium size, with 
zinc ventilators inside. These, when filled, 
hold five or six pounds of honey each. There 
is a separate entrance to each from the stock 
hive through the top-board, and over these 
apertures zinc slides are fitted in grooves. In 
the low r er hives are windows, and over each shuts 
a hinged door. They are useful for inspecting 
the progress of work and the amount of popula¬ 
tion in the interior. Across the middle window 
is a thermometer, enclosed by slips of glass to 
prevent the bees soiling or interfering with it. 
By means of it the ventilation necessary to be 
afforded to the stock can be ascertained, and 
then heated air can be let off through zinc aper¬ 
tures in the top of the upper hive. If not pro¬ 
tected by a bee-house, some additional covering 
should be given in very wet weather, and in a 
severe winter it is well to wrap some old carpet 
or sacking round the bottom hive. One advan¬ 
tage possessed by this over the common straw r 
hive is, that the owner can take one or more 
glasses of pure honey in white comb, free from 
“bee-bread,” and without destroying the 



Fig. 7. 

workers. When the bell-glasses are put on, 
they should be covered with a jacket of flannel 
or felt, to keep their temperature even, and to 
make them dark. The proper time for giving 
the bees entry to these supers will be easily 
judged by the height of the thermometer (its 
rising to 100°, or somewhat more), or by ap¬ 
parent overcrowding of the stock hive. Messrs. 
Neighbour supply directions for general manage¬ 
ment with these hives, which have become 
favourites with many people who wish to com¬ 
bine the pleasures of personal observations with 
enlightened methods of honey-taking and bee¬ 
keeping. These same makers supply cheaper 
“ cottagers’ hives ” very similar to the kind we 
have before described (Fig. 7), but having only 
one straw' super instead of the three bell-glasses. 
The low’er of the hives has a glass window for 
inspecting the progress of the work. In a good 
season the super, if w r ell filled, should contain 
eight or ten pounds of honey. 

IVcodcn box hives .—In modern times there has 
been a growing tendency to use instead of straw 
hives, wooden ones, as being more durable, less 
liable to harbour insects and other enemies to 
bees, and as affording readier means of manipu¬ 
lation. The simplest form of such hives may 
be made for a trilling cost, out of boxes such as 
grocers now get in large numbers with all sorts 
of goods. In size they should be about fourteen 
inches long by twelve inches across, and seven 
or eight in height. Variations from the former 
































of these measurements are not of much import¬ 
ance provided the height is not too great. Should 
the wood of which they are made not be an inch 
thick, it is well to put on a thin outside casing, 
kept a little apart from the sides of the box by 
strips of wood all round at the top and bottom 
ot the sides. The air space thus left between 
the two thicknesses of wood may with advan¬ 
tage be filled with chaff or bran, to prevent the 
-circulation of the air and loss of heat by con¬ 
duction or radiation. A window may be placed 
nt the back, and another at one side, about four 
or five inches square. The glass should not be 
too thick, and must not fit too tightly in its 
frame, or it may crack by expansion or con¬ 
traction of the wood. 

The windows should be covered by a little 
zinc slide. If intended to stand out of doors, 
the outside should be painted a considerable 
time before it is intended to be used, so that the 
smell may go off; otherwise bees, who dislike 
strong odours, may forsake their new abode. 
Some persons fix two sticks at right angles across 
the middle of such boxes, to help to sustain the 
weight of the combs. The inner surfaces of the 
hive should not be planed, as the rough grain of 
the wood affords firm foothold for the bees, and 
fixing for the foundation of the combs. The 
top should have several zinc-covered holes for 
ventilation. These should have two thicknesses 
•of flannel over them. 

An. undoubted improvement on the simple 
box hive consists in having separate moveable 
bars or frames of wood, hanging from the top of 
the box in parallel lines for the attachment and 
working of the combs. By these means any 
pomb with its own bar can be separately 
inspected, removed, or manipulated (Figs. 8 
and 9). What is called from its inventor the 



Fig. 8. -Woodbury Bar and Frame Hive. 

u Woodbury Bar and Frame Hive ” may be 
described as follows. It consists of a box four- 



Fig, 9.—Frame filled with Honey-comb. 

teen and a half inches square inside, and nine 
inches deep. This would be a large space to be 
occupied by the bees, but a good portion of it is 
taken up by the frames, of which there are in all 
ten. Inese rest on a rabbet slightly below the 
top of the hive, leaving a space between their 
npper surfaces and the crown-board, so that the 
bees can make their way into supers through 
apertures for the purpose in the crown-beard. The 
frames, seven-eighths of an inch wide, are placed 
-half an inch apart, and at first were made to fit 
into notches cut for them in the fillet on which 
they rest, but it has been found better to do 
away with these notches, and to make the ends 



Fig. 10.—Abbott’s Standard Frame. 

of the frames broader than the rest of them, so 
as to touch each other, while they are apart 
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through the rest of their length. By this 
means the glueing down by propolis is much 
prevented, and a serious obstacle to moving the 
frames for manipulation is obviated. The frames 
do not touch the sides or bottom of the box, but 


The Woodbury. 

hang freely. A passage is thus left all round 
them for the bees. To induce the building of 
regular and straight combs, Mr. Woodbury 
fastened a projecting strip of wood along the 
under surface of each bar; but a now more 
common and much better plan is to attach a 
piece of “ guide ” or artificial comb under each 
bar. This is pretty Certain to secure well-shaped 
building in most of the hive. 

The general principle of all bar-and-frame 
hives is the same, but practical experience has 
suggested various slight modifications which are 
well deserving of notice. Some of the cliief of 
these we will describe. 

Messrs. Abbott Brothers, of Southall, Middle¬ 
sex, who have taken many prizes, have intro¬ 
duced three improvements on the Woodbury 
pattern. The first is that the hives and frames 
are made a little smaller at the bottom than the 
top. (Fig. 10). By this the crushing of bees in 
removing the frames is prevented. " Secondly, 
they have made the sides parallel to the frames 
moveable. By thus falling a little outward, 
lateral spaco in the hive is easily gained, so that 
the frames can be shifted, and any one lifted 
out with ease. Thirdly, the tops of the frames 
are cut to project beyond the hive-side, and are 
notched as in the illustration (Fig. 11), so that 



they keep one another always in place, and can 
be slipped in or out in any order, and exchanged 
in position; or full ones can be replaced by empty 
ones without difficulty. When all ten are in¬ 
serted, the moveable sides buttoned up against 
the bar-ends nearest them keep all firmly 
in their places and prevent swinging. A piece 
of quilt or bed-ticking fits on the top of the 
frames and three or four thicknesses of house- 
flannel above it secure warmth and absorption 
of moisture for the inside of the hive. These 
makers supply box-hives of many sizes and with 
varying advantages according to price. Some 
cost as little as 4s. 6d., and we should advise 
our readers who mean to keep bees, to send 
to Messrs. Abbott for a catalogue, and, if they 
have the opportunity, to pay a visit to the 
Southall apiary. 

Mr. Cheshire, of Acton, makes his boxes of 
two thicknesses of wood with a space between 
for dead-air to serve as a non-conductor. To 
give room, for the ears, or ends of the frames, 
the inner skin or thickness of wood is made an 
inch shallower than the outer one, front and 
back. Two zinc strips, each about an inch wide, 
and of medium thickness, stand on edge three- 
eighths of an inch above the inner coating of 
wood, and serve to carry the frames so that the 
bees cannot stick them down by propolis. This 
arrangement secures easy manipulation of the 
frames by sliding them when it is not necessary 
to lift them. They are kept at their correct 
distances by small nails known to carpenters 
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as panel-pins. These are driven in, one on each 
side of the top-bar, immediately over the side of 
the frame. This double arrangement prevents 
the tearing of the combs in moving the bars, 
and enables the frames to be put into place 
either way round. Mr. Cheshire has also intro¬ 
duced various improvements in crown-boards 
and feeding apparatus, which are fully described 
in his excellent work on “Practical Bee-keep¬ 
ing.” Some bee-keepers prefer straw coatings 
to their box hives. To meet their views the 
“ Woodbury ” has been modified, as in the ac- 



Fig. 12. 


companying illustration (Fig. 12). The ‘ { Sher¬ 
rington ” is another sort, v.ith straw outside the 
stock-box. 

How that we have given so much information 
relating to hives we will devote our next paper 
to the stocking of these abodes with bees. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Genuine Ghost Story. 

Some years ago there was a lone house stand¬ 
ing near a plantation not far from Guildford. 
This house nobody would ever take, because it 
was haunted and strange noises were heard in it 
every night after dark. Several tenants tried it, 
but were frightened away by the noises. At last 
one individual, more courageous than the rest, re¬ 
solved to unravel the mystery. He accordingly 
armed himself cap-a-pie , and having put out the 
light, remained sentry in one of the rooms. 
Shortly he heard on the stairs pit, pat; a fulL 
stop ; then pit, pat; a full stop again. The 
noise was repeated several times, as though some 
creature, ghost or no ghost, were coming up¬ 
stairs. At last the thing, whatever it was, came 
close to the door of the room where the sentry 
was placed, and listening, his heart, too, chimed 
in with the tune pit, pat, rather faster than it 
was wont to do. He flung open the door— 
hurry, skurry, bang ; something went down¬ 
stairs with a tremendous jump, and all over the 
bottom of the house the greatest confusion, as of 
thousands of demons rushing in all directions, 
was heard ! This was enough for one night. 
The next night our crafty sentry established 
himself on the first landing, with a heap of straw 
and a box of lucifer matches. Soon all was 
quiet. Up the stairs again came the pit, pat— 
pit, pat. When the noise was close to Ills am¬ 
bush, he scraped his match and set fire to his 
straw', which blazed up like a bonfire in an 
instant. And what did he see ? Only a rabbit, 
which stood on his hind legs as much astonished 
as was the sentry ! Both man and beast having 
mutually inspected each other, the biped hurled 
a sword at the quadruped, which disappeared 
downstairs quicker than he came up. The noise 
made was only the rabbit’s fore and hind feet 
hitting the boards as he hopped from one stair to 
the other. The rabbits had got into the house 
from the neighbouring plantation, and had fairly 
frightened away, by their nocturnal wanderings, 
the rightful owners thereof. The more courageous 
sentry was rewarded for his vigil, for he lieid his 
tongue as to the cause of the ghost. He got the 
house at a reduced rent, and several capital rab¬ 
bit-pies made of the ghosts’ bodies into the 
bargain. — Buckland, 
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A LESSON ON THE TROMBONE. 



1. Well, they are a long time 2. Do you give lessons on the 
answering the bell. I suppose it s trombone, sir ? 
the professor practising. 


3. Dere my tear yong shentle- 4. Now blow. Yat f not one 
mans, examine yell ter wonterful sound. Gif it to me. 
inshtrument. 



\He has not called 


again yet , but perhaps some more adventurous reader of The Boy’s Own Paper would like to take his place.'] 


Cmesponhcnce. 



L. H. (Greenock) writes to us on what he thinks a 
very curious discovery. He says: “A short time 
ago I had a duck’s egg for breakfast, and when I had 
eaten it to the middle what was my astonishment 
(and I may say disgust) to see a small snail stickin" 
half in the yolk and half in the white of the egg. It 
was quite dead, of course, having been boiled, but I 
suppose it would be dead before the egg was boiled 
Now, sir, what I would like to know is this-How 
did the snail get iuto the egg? I may mention that 
the egg was perfectly fresh, except a slight blackness 
around the spot where the snail lay. If you can en¬ 
lighten me with regard to this, I shall feel deeply 
grateful. L. H. has not made any very wonderful dis¬ 
covery after all. It is not by any means an uncommon 
event to find foreign objects in eggs. The Rev J G 
Wood, to whom we showed the letter, says he has 
seen three eggs one inside another. Lost rings have 
been found in eggs. In South Africa stones are 
almost always found in ostrich eggs. 


II. M. 1. We do not think it fair to recommend si 
dealers but if you will turn to the articles b 
Rev. J. G. Wood in our last volume you will find' 
useful advice about entomological cabinets, et< 


As a general rule we should say, never buy eggs for 
your cabinet, but collect or exchange. You thus 
not only acquire genuiue specimens, but are brought 
into intimate association with kindred spirits. 3. 
The weekly paper you mention is devoted to matters 
of general interest to the United Services. 

A. E. S. will find his interesting question anticipated 
and replied to in a recent number. It is not at all 
unusual, as there explained, to find the eggs of other 
birds in the nest of the blackbird. 

J. E. and Others.—1. We do not reply to correspondents 
through the post, and to enclose stamped envelopes 
with queries is only to sacrifice the stamps. It would 
be unfair to make exceptions, and it is manifestly 
impossible to reply to all.- 2. Any bookseller should 
be able to obtain the back numbers for you. They 
are still to be had, from the first, at the published 
price. The plates for Volume I., and the cover, may 
also be obtained by order through the booksellers, or 
direct from the office. 

Jupiter and several other Correspondents write to 
inquire “ what they are to do to cure themselves of 
biting their nails.” Perhaps after all there is no¬ 
thing better than the old-fashioned remedy of dipping 
the ends of the fingers in aloes. 

T. R.—Yours is not the only taste to be consulted, and 
we should be very sorry indeed to think that the 
majority of our readers took interest in nothing but 
tales. Happily we know this is far from being the 
case, and just the instructive articles that you appear 
to esteem so lightly give, we believe, wide satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Pet AW AN AQU AT.—The food of a young starling about 
a fortnight old should be gnats and worms. 

R. E. J. (Liverpool) wishes to know how* to “ take the 
impression of a leaf on paper, and how' to prepare the 
paper for it.” Rub a piece of stout paper with 
lampblack and oil. Lay the leaf on it and rub. Now 
put the leaf on white paper, cover it with paper or 
card, rub it tolerably hard, and one impression will 
be taken. The process must be repeated at each 
impression. 

A Girl’s Opinion of the Boys.—W e have still very 
many girls of all ages amongst our admiring readers, 
as proved by the number of letters we receive from 


them. Amongst the latest is one that we thought it 
might interest the boys to see, so we give it verbatim 
et literatim. Perhaps they may have something to 
say in reply“ Dear Mr. Editor,—You know that 
lots of us girls read the ‘Boy’s OWN.’ I am not 
going to say which we like best—perhaps both; but 
what I wanted to say w’as, if we were boys, or boys 
were girls—I don’t know which way to put it—after 
reading all that dreadful account of those poor 
slaves, just as Livingstone and Stanley wrote, know¬ 
ing that it is all going on now, we should have got 
up committees and secretaries, and got petitions up 
to be signed by every reader of the ‘ Boy's Own,’ and 
got some nice kind gentleman to take it to the House 
in a waggon, and make such a speech as would make 
those countries ashamed of themselves who encour¬ 
age such wicked doings. But, there, boys never 
were of any use but to spin tops, pick out our dolls’ 
eyes, rob birds’ nests, tear their clothes, and make 
big holes in their stockings, and torment their sis¬ 
ters ; that’s the opinion of Polly Pert.” 

S. S. (Wanstead.)—You would doubtless have a good 
choice of such foreign birds at Jamrach’s well-known 
establishment in Ratcliff. For ordinary English 
birds, bird-cages, etc., you could probably hardly do 
better than pay a visit, accompanied by a friend 
whose judgment in such matters you can trust, to 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., for here it is that London 
bird-dealers most do congregate. Never under any 
circumstances buy birds of those innocent-looking 
“ countrymen ” in the streets. These gentry mostly 
hail from the more unsavoury quarters of Whitechapel 
or Bethnal Green, and their Avonderful goldfinches 
and other feathered pets are usually artfully painted 
sparrows ! 

Ralph and Others (Amersliam).—Cricket has not 
been overlooked— it lias simply been waiting for its 
season and turn. Mr. Grace, whose fame as a 
cricketer is world-wide, is already busy on a series of 
articles for us, and we hope to commence them in an 
early number. 

Dick Sands. —Try Leadenhall Market, as the nearest 
to you. Oue may generally see two or three guinea- 
pigs for sale there, in the main avenue. Dogs may 
also be purchased there, but it is far better to follow 
Dr. Stables’s advice in this matter. Read his articles 
carefully before venturing on a purchase. 
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BEN NORTON: 

A FRONTIER STORY. 

By S. S. Robbins, U.S.A. 
chapter vi. 

I ren’s story was soon told, and almost 
) before it was ended the command was 
given, the bugle-call sounded, and a chosen 
troop were ready for the rescue. Ben 
begged to go with them, but at first Major 
Dean, the commander, refused to listen to 
him. 

“No, no, boy,” he said; “you’ll only 
hinder. You need food and rest; besides, 
I haven’t a horse at the Fort but is too 
spirited for you to ride.” 

“You haven't one that can beat my 
Belle mare,” spoke up Ben, both hurt 
and vexed at the refusal; “ and I’m neither 
tired nor hungry. • Please let me go, sir; I 



A loud cry from the boy startled him. 
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can take the men right there, and my 
father and mother are both wounded. 
Please do, sir ; I won’t hinder them.” 

Tears were in the boy’s eyes as he 
pleaded, and Major Dean, looking down 
into his face, thought of his own boy far 
away. Still he shook his head decidedly, 
and the troopers were already marching 
out. 

“ Then I’ll run beside them,” said Pen, 
starting off without another word, limping 
as he tried to run. 

“ Stop ! stop, boy ! ” called the ma jor, 
watching him ; “ that will never do. Cur¬ 
rier,” to a groom standing by, 41 bring Dick; 
he’s gentle. The child, I dare say, is used 
to houses, as all these frontier boys are. 
Put on a small saddle, and look well to tbe 
girth.” 

“Bare hack! bare hack!” called Ben, 
after the groom; ‘ ‘ and please, mister, 
don’t give me a gentle one; give me one 
like Belle mare, she’ll go like a streak of 
lightning ! I only want a bridle.” 

“ Do as he says, and—stop, he’ll be safer 
on Ned; if he rides bare back he can 
cling,” said the major. “Now, sonny,” 
turning to the excited boy, “hold on; 
don’t get your neck broken. You can’t 
catch the troopers, but you can get near 
enough to them for their protection. Call 
to them if they take the wrong direction, 
and success to you! Here’s Ned. Up, 
now! ” as the groom stopped with the 
horse before him, giving the boy a lift that 
seated him firmly on the horse’s back. 

Ben was no sooner there than he seized 
and shook the reins, calling to his horse 
with the prairie chirrup, and off they flew 
at a speed wholly unknown to Ned before. 

“He’ll do,” said the groom, looking 
after him with an admiring eye. 

‘ : He must have been bom and bred on 
a horse’s back,” answered the major. “ I 
never saw such riding for a boy in my life ; 
and the little chap was all tired out to 
start with. He’ll catch the men in half a 
mile. Ned is fairly outdoing himself.” 

In truth, Bennie was flying like the 
wind. No thought had he of fatigue or 
hunger—only of the father and the mother 
waiting for him. He overtook the com¬ 
pany of soldiers before the first mile was 
over. They had halted for a moment, 
doubting which way to turn, and needed 
his direction; nor had they to go far 
before they saw the party slowly coming 
towards them. 

There was something very peculiar in 
the movements of one of the women. She 
seemed to he crawling upon her knees just 
outside the little caravan, a man walking 
beside her with his rifle extended in his 
hand. 

“That’s my mother!” shouted Ben. 
“ It’s the arrows in her ankles ; she can’t 
walk. But where’s father? I don’t see 
him ; that man is Mr. Bradford, and the 
other is Mr. Stone; but where are father 
and Mr. Cunningham ? I don’t see either 
of them ! ” 

“That we shall soon know,” said the 
captain of the troop. “I dare say they 
are dead, and left behind.” 

A loud cry from the boy startled him. 
Until that moment Ben had not thought 
his father could die. “ No, no,” he said, 
“not my father ; my father couldn’t die ; 
they were woimded, that’s all.” 

“We shall soon know,” repeated the 
officer, and they galloped on. 

It was very still in the little group of 
frontier people as the soldiers approached. 
Not a sound of welcome from one of them 
all. 


“ There’s death there, sure enough,” 
said the officer, noticing the silence. 
“ Thank Heaven, we are net too late to 
save some! ” 

Yes ; Ben’s father and Mr. Cunningham 
were left behind, both having insisted with 
their last breath that their families should 
not run the fearful risks of remaining to 
guard their dead bodies, and very re¬ 
luctantly their request had been complied 
with. 

Not one of the party, when they started, 
expected to see the Fort alive ; but life is 
always worth a struggle, and to remain 
where they were was certain death. Mrs. 
Norton was the most dangerously wounded 
of the living; her ankles were so torn by 
the arrows, that to step upon them was 
impossible. She could only crawl upon her 
knees, and that at such a slow pace that 
she often entreated the others to go on and 
leave her to her fate, but they would not. 

As soon as the cavalry reached them, 
Ben threw himself from his horse and was 
at his mother’s side. 

“ Where’s father ? ” he asked, eagerly. 

His mother pointed behind them, but 
did not answer. 

“Left him! Oh, mother! how could 
you? I’ll go after him at once,” and he 
ran to his horse. 

“ Stop, Bennie, your father can’t come ; 
he’ll never come to us again—he’s dead.” 

The boy swayed back and forth a mo¬ 
ment, as if he had been struck down by an 
invisible hand, then he threw himself upon 
the ground beside bis mother, and cried 
aloud. 

There was hardly a dry eye among all 
the rough soldiers, who, sitting stiffly upon 
their horses close by, looked down upon 
the scene. This was indeed the hard, cruel 
side of the frontier life ! 

There was no time to be wasted; the 
tired horses must be taken out of the tra¬ 
vellers’ waggon, and fresh ones put in their 
places. The wounded woman must be 
mounted on a gentle horse, which a soldier 
must lead carefully ; and the wounded chil¬ 
dren must also be taken in strong, kind 
arms, and carried tenderly to tbe Fort. A 
party, too, was dispatched to guard the 
dead until a litter could be sent for their 
transportation, and thus arranged, the 
company started once more. 

All around, oil the skirts of the horizon, 
Indian rider3 were to be seen watching 
them; but they took care to keep a safe 
distance, not venturing to molest the party 
by the dispatch of even a single arrow. 

Their progress was so slow that Major 
Dean became anxious for fear some evil 
had befallen them, knowing as he did full 
well the treacherous nature of Indian war¬ 
fare; so, with another chosen troop, he 
had sallied out to meet them, taking this 
time two ambulances, in case there should 
be any nuable from fatigue or wounds to 
walk—for Ben had not, of course, reported 
a death, and in his first haste the com¬ 
mander had only thought of a rescue. 

He was received with a faint cheer. The 
presence of the soldiers had already given 
new heart and courage to the fugitives, 
and his presence.gave double assurance of 
safety. It was now only a short distance, 
and the peril was over. 

One ambulance was sent to the spot 
where the pioneers had fallen, and into 
the other Mrs. Norton was helped, and all 
the others who had been doing their best, 
tired as they were, to keep pace with the 
horses. It was like a funeral procession as 
they filed slowly in, under the archway of 
the entrance to the Fort, so weary and 


woe-begone were they all. But here they 
found home and rest. The wives of the 
officers of the Fort had by this time be¬ 
come acquainted with the circumstances, 
and were ready with their kind sympathy 
and attentions. 

The children were taken into other 
mothers’ arms, fed and petted, soothed and 
quieted, until they fell into a long, restful 
sleep, and the mothers themselves were 
cared for as if they had been sisters. 
Wounds were skilfully dressed; warmth, 
rest, and food provided ; and all was done 
that could be to comfort and to help. 

It was not long before the soldiers 
returned, bringing their dead. It was 
cautiously done, so that none of the worn- 
out sufferers need be roused to fresh 
sorrow. But from one it could not be con¬ 
cealed. Ben had never left the gate of 
the Fort since his mother had been taken 
in to Major Dean’s rooms by his kind 
wife. Standing there, still, without a word 
except in the shortest answers to those who 
spoke to him, he waited the coming of 
his father. He knew others said he was 
dead; but he did not, could not, would not 
believe it. Surely he would come riding 
in, and he would sa^-, with his pleasant, 
hearty smile, 

“ Well done, Ben, you did get through, 
didn’t you? I told you you would, and 
you see! you see—” 

Ah, Bennie, you shall wait a long 
time before you hear your father’s voice 
again, but perhaps he knows and is yet 
proud of his brave boy’s noble rescue! 

THE EXD. 



HOW TO BUILD A PUNT. 



short time ago I 
M wanted a cheap, strong 
punt for use in a large 
pond of some ten or 
twelve acres, and went 
to two or three regular 
boat-buih'e s to ask 
the price of such au 
article. It varied from 
some sixteen shillings 
to a pound per Loot. 
Now, as I needed 
something long enough 
to be rowed, or bear 
propulsion, with some 
steadiness, of course, 
and, moreover, to 
carry a good load, I perceived that nothing 
much less in length than about sixteen feet 
would answer my purpose-. 

The cost of this amounted to more than I was 
inclined to pay to a professed boat-builder, and 
so I put on my considering cap to see whether I 
could-not escape the charges of an expert and yet 
realise my punt. 












I determined to employ an intelligent country 
carpenter, who had never been in a shipyard in 
liis life, and who, being wholly unacquainted 
with the structure of a boat, would be likely to 
follow out my directions without any bias of his 
own, yet take the whole credit of the result to 
himself. 

We fixed on deal—good red, not white deal 
’—for the wood of our boat, though my car¬ 
penter agreed with me that elm would have 
been better and teak best, for this latter docs 
not split in the sun. Elm, however, is generally 
•cut into lengths of only 12ft. or 13ft., which 
allows for the measure of two coffins, which are 
mostly made of this tree. Teak my friend had 
never seen. The worst of this is its original 
cost, and also, when a boat has to be built for 
inland waters, the expense of its carriage by rail 
from the neighbourhood of some coast ship¬ 
yard. 

We settled on red deal, harmoniously. First 
we got four planks of 11-in. deal 12ft. long and 
1-^in. thick. I had it of this thickness to ensure 
comparative immunity from splitting when the 
sides should be nailed on, for these were to form 
the floor or bottom of our punt. When planed 
on both sides this thickness was of course re¬ 
duced. The edges of the planks were “shot,” 
and made to fit as for a glue joint. After being 
cramped together they were kept in position by 
nailing on transverse pieces lin. thick and 4in. 
wide, these transverse pieces not reaching quite 
to the whole width of the floor. This, the floor, 
'we narrowed, from the centre towards the ends, 
urntil the result was something like a gigantic 
“sole” with its head and tail cut off square. 
'This raft was our bottom or floor, four planks 
wide in the middle and three planks wide at each 
-end. 

I wanted my boat to have not exactly a fiat 
bottom, but one that should rise, or “spring,” 
-some two inches fore and aft. This gives a 
punt more buoyancy in rowing, and also enables 
it to be run aground easily, and to be pushed 
•off without “sucking.” A perfectly flat-bottomed 
punt sticks or 'clings to a shallow, muddy 
shore. If it is slightly curved it is shoved off 
without any difficulty. The question was how 
to curve it. 

We built our punt in a barn, with cross¬ 
beams overhead. First I got two trestles, rather 
narrower than the ends of the bottom, and rested 
its ends upon them, there being some three or 
dour inches to spare between the trestles and the 
«ends of the bottom. It stood quite flat and stiff. 
You could not bend it with any pressure from 
the hand. I then measured the distance between 
its surface and a beam under which its centre 
stood at right angles,, and found it to be exactly 
lift. I next cut a length off a young fir-tree, 
which lay by our sawpit, lift. 2in. in length, 
and requested our carpenter to set it upright on 
the middle of the punt floor, under the beam. 
Of course he could not. It was 2in. too long. 
Then I got him and his assistant to stand on 
the bottom of the punt, whose ends just rested 
■on the trestles, with three or four inches to 
spare, and to see if the tree would not then 
stand under the beam. It did easily. Then 
he and his assistant stepped off, and lo ! the 
punt floor, in trying to recover its flatness, was 
rigidly fixed, with a “spring” or curve, fore 
and aft, of 2in. 

The. fabric, so far, was steadied for further 
^operations. Then I took tw’o clean 9-in. planks, 
lin. thick, planed ©n both sides, and keeping 
them duly apart with boards set edgewise the 
width of the punt bottom, nailed them to the 
sides. They bent quite easily, without any 
•assistance from heat, and at once we had the 
two sides of our punt. I had these sides con¬ 
siderably longer than tbe bottom, in order that 
the punt might have projecting ends, and so be 
more easily stepped into from the shore when 
run up “ end on.” Then we got two pieces 
of wide elm plank for the two ends of our 
punt. These were the whole width of the 
■end of the floor, and sloped out fore and aft. 
To these we nailed the ends of our sides, and 
the result was at once a very ship-shape punt, 
but .without any knees or thwarts. These we 
put in afterwards, as is usual in boat-building. 
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But the sides, though high enough to make a 
punt capable of carrying a considerable load, 
were too low to carry rowlocks unless the rower 
sat on the bottom of the boat. Thus we put on 
one other plank on each side 9in. deep and lin. 
thick. It overlapped the other 2in., and was 
long enough to continue the projection of the 
ends. It fitted very closely. We nailed these 
two side planks on with long copper nails, and 
put in other pieces of elm for the ends. Out¬ 
side the top of these second planks we also 
nailed a strip 2in. deep and lin. thick. This 
made the gunwale of the punt nearly 2in. wide, 
and capable of receiving thowls, or pins. 

The seats, or thwarts, we rested on the top of 
the lower side planks. This gave a seat of about 
Tin. high for the rower, and sufficient height for 


rowers had only to turn round and row in the 
opposite, direction, the boat having stem and 
stern alike. This is convenient under soma 
circumstances,, as when there is not room to 
pull the boat itself round. The thwarts them¬ 
selves should be 9in. ■wide, and two boards of 
the same width at each end, resting on the top 
of the lower side planks, make sufficient accom¬ 
modation for sitters, who, by the arrangement 
of thwarts and rowlocks which I have described, 
are well out of reach of the rower s legs in a punt 
of the size we made. Altogether the result was 
excellent. The boat rowed with much light¬ 
ness and ease, and would carry four or five 
adults. It was, moreover, very stiff in the 
water. There was no fear of it turning over 
when rowers shifted places. It ran far up on 



the bed of the rowlock above the level of the 
rower’s seat, namely Tin., which is about the 
usual rule. We strengthened the thwarts with 
oak knees against the upper side planks. This, 
moreover, gave great rigidity to the whole 
fabric of the punt. We also used oak knees, 
or angles, called, in boat-building language, 
“hooks,” at the four corners of the gunwale, 
nailing them in horizontally, and thus much 
tightening the punt at each corner. 

The disposition of the thwarts in such a boat 
is matter of much importance. They should be 
at the proper distance from the rowlocks, and 
the rower should not take up too much of the 
available space in the punt. We arranged ours 
thus, and they answered admirably. The floor, 
be it remembered, was 12ft. long. We “mid¬ 
dled” this., and set the centres of the two 
thwarts 18in. from this line. This gave 3ft. 
as the distance between the centres of the two 
thwarts, and their position in the boat was such 
that one rower by himself sat just where his 
weight should be ; so did two, and both sat well 
away from any “ sitter” in the end of the boat. 
The distance of 3ft. between the centre of the 
thwarts enables the rowlocks to be correctly 
placed. They should come exactly half-way 
aetween the thwarts. By having three row- 
locks on each side, equidistant, the rower or 


shore, so that ladies could step in and out dry 
shod. 

I should say that we made the ends project 
about 18in. fore and aft, while the floor of the 
punt was 12ft. long. Thus our length overall 
was 15ft. If I built another I think I should 
make each of the ends project 2ft., and curve 
the gunwale a little, giving it a drop of an inch 
or two in the middle. This gives an agreeable 
curve, and takes off the severe straightness of 
the upper line, which I must confess rather 
marred the “elegance” of our punt as she lay 
on the water. A very little curve or wave-line 
produces the desired effect. 

The cost of building our punt was not very 
much. I have before me the bill of the car¬ 
penter for wood, time, and some of the nails. 
It is £6 5s., and he was longer over it than he 
would have been had it not been his first 
attempt. Besides this, I had to buy the rest of 
the nails. Ours were mostly zinc, but on another 
occasion I should use only copper. The addi¬ 
tional expenses were the oak knees for 
strengthening the boat and the varnish with 
which we “dressed” her; We used no paint, 
and only two or three places in the seams out¬ 
side w r ere “ caulked” with a little oakum. 

I would advise the builder of such a punt, 
“when not able to do the work himself, to cia-. 
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ploy an intelligent carpenter who makes his 
joints close. The whole cost, all expenses 
included, was between £7 and £8—the larger 
proportion being for labour, which sharp boys 
might themselves supply—and the fabric cer¬ 
tainly seems as if it would last well. It has 
now passed its second year of service, and is as 
tight as a bottle, though it has been somewhat 
roughly used. For such a punt I should have 
had to pay at a boat-builder’s some £15, and I 
do not see why one built as I have advised 
should not be as strong and serviceable as any 
could be. The only point is that I would advise 
copper rivets, and not zinc, to be used throughout. 


Of course, the expense might be lessened 
by using thinner wood, and therefore less heavy 
copper rivets. It is indeed a disputed question 
whether copper or iron nails and rivets should 
be used for fresh-water boats. Many Thames 
watermen prefer iron. This would, of course, 
make the cost of the punt less. I had our sides 
one inch thick, in order that the boat might 
stand very heavy work, and in case of cracking 
from extreme heat, might be cured without 
danger of battering the sides in by caulking 
them, and without the necessity of patching 
them. I should add that we strengthened the 
ends with stout oak stem and stern posts nailed 


or riveted up the centre of the ends inside. 
They should be about 2in. square. Into these? 
we drove staples, to which a rope could be 
fastened. 

I should, moreover, advise iron pins instead 
of, or as well as, ordinary tliowls. We had 
them as well as tliowls, there being halfway 
between each thowl-liole a hole for an iron 
pin half an inch thick. Then, if we wished to 
use thowls, we took the pins out, or vice versd. 
The advantage of pins which run through the* 
oar in places where the punt is used for fishing 
is, that the oars may be left on the pins without 
risk of slipping overboard. 


THE HENCHMAN AND THE VARLET, 

A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF CHIVALRY. 




1. “ I’fackins and I would Sir Hildebrands 
would not go forth in foul weather. What 
with his best suit an’ his every-day wear, his 
poor henchman hath plenty of labour.” 

2. “ Methinks ’twill serve. I will in to th& 
buttery and get me a horn of milk.” 

3. “ Now will I repay the knave for that 
swashing blow he gave me come Lammas-tide a 
twelvemonth. ” 

4. “ Grarnmercy ! ” 

5. “ An’ I be not even with the varlet who- 
hath done this trick may I bo no longer called 
Old Marty but Old Donkey.” 

6. “ AYliat ! Hath the old knave made them; 
fair again ! He shall have his labour for naught* 
I warrant him.” 

7. Horror! 

8. Y e moral. 
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SOME BOYS WE HAVE KNOWN. 

THE BULLY, 

heke are bullies and 
bullies. There is the 
big brother, for in¬ 
stance, who considers 
it as much part of 
his duty to adminis¬ 
ter an occasional cuff 
to his youthful rela¬ 
tive, as Ire does to 
stroke his own chin 
for the first sign of a 
beard, or to wear his 
tall hat on Sundays. 
That is not the sort 
of bullying any one 
complains of. Pretty 
sort of fellows some 
of us would have 
turned out if we 
hadn’t come in for 
a little wholesome 
knocking about in our day ! What’s the use of 
big brothers, we should like to know, if it’s not 
to chastise youngsters ! and what are younger 
brothers made for if they are not to be occasion¬ 
ally “whopped” ! 

When I first reached a “ bullyable ” age, I 
found myself number three of a set of five boys. 

I had looked on in awe at the discipline inflicted 
by my eldest brother on number two ; I had 
been a trembling spectator of scuffles and tears, 
and pulled ears and sore knuckles, and knew 
my turn for the same hardships was coming. 
And so it did. Number one went to college, 
and then number two was cock of the walk, and 
didn’t I catch it then ? The ears that had re¬ 
cently smarted between another’s finger and 
thumb were now deaf to my lamentations, and 
the knuckles that I had seen bruised and sore 
now played on my poor countenance as if it had 
been a tambourine. It wasn’t pleasant while it 
lasted, of course ; but then it was all in the 
Tegular course of things and had to be grinned 
at and borne ; and besides it was a splendid 
training for me when I came to be left ruler of 
the roost with young number four at my mercy. 
Poor number four ! lie had a-hard time of it. 
He was a meek sort of fellow and took a lot of 
bullying. I’ve a broken-backed lexicon to this 
day which often used to fly across the room at 
bis devoted head, and which he as regularly 
picked up and handed back to me. 

Never was a czar more absolute than I during 
the brief years of my supremacy. 

But it was monotonous workbullying a fellow 
who never showed fight ; and one day, in reply 
to a touching lamentation on his part, I de¬ 
manded, “ Why don’t you say you won’t, then, 
and stick to it ? ” Would you believe it ? the 
ungrateful fellow took me at my word ! Next 
time I issued a decree, he made my hair stand 
on end by shouting, “Shan’t!” I could not 
believe my wits ; and when he not only refused, 
but (in accordance with my own unlucky advice) 
positively defied me, I was fairly nonplussed ! 

In vain the lexicon 
performed its airy 
flight ; in vain my 
ruler flourished over 
his knuckles ; in 
vain I stormed and 
raged. No martyr 
at the stake was 
evermore sublimely 
firm ; and from that 
day my reign was 
over. 

It was over as far 
as he was con- 
eerned ; but as he 
resolutely declined 
to do his duty in 
knocking about 
number five, I had 
to sacrifice myself 
for the family good, 
and take that young 
scamp in hand too, and as lie was the youngest, 


he had nothing to do but wait till he grew up, and 
then—when he suddenly discovered he was six 
feet high—he took a turn at bullying me, who 
by that time was a married man with a family. 

Now, perhaps, this sort of bullying within 
ordinary bounds does no great harm. In our 
case we almost seemed to like one another the 
better for it, though each in his turn rent the 
air with his howls and lamentations. Perhaps, 
however, we were exceptional boys, and I am 
not going to recommend the system. 

The dog mother who routs up her little pup 
from his comfortable nap, and shakes him with 
her teeth, and knocks him down and rolls him 
over and worries him till he yaps and yelps as 
if his last day had come, is not such a bully as 
the cat who holds a mouse under his paw, and 
plays with it and torments it previous to making 
a meal of it 

In one case the discipline is salutary and 
serves a good end; in the other it is sheer 
cruelty. 

Just let me introduce you to a bully of the 
true sort—one whom we might call a, jirofessional 
bully—as contrasted with the amateur big- 
brotlier bullies of whom I have been speak- 
ing. 

Bob Bangs of our school was a big, ill-con¬ 
ditioned, lazy, selfish, cross-grained sort of fellow. 
He was nearly the tallest fellow in the fifth 
form, but by no means the strongest. He was 
narrow across the chest, and shaky about the 
knees, though we youngsters held him too much 
in awe to take this into account at the time. 
To the big boys of the sixth form Bob was 
cringing and snivelling ; nothing was too menial 
so only as he could keep, in their good graces. 
If he had known how 7 , I dare say he would have 
blacked their boots or ported their hairs; as 
it was, he lay himself out to fetch and carry, to 
go and come just as their lordships should 
direct; and their lordships, I have a notion, 
winked at one another and gave him plenty 
to do. 

But to us youngsters Bob w 7 as wholly dif¬ 
ferent. For one of us to coira so much as 
across his path was sufficient provocation to his 
spite. Like a spider in its web, he would way¬ 
lay and capture the w r retched small fry of our 
school and haul them away to his den. There 
he would screw their arms and kick them just 
for the pleasure of seeing their faces and hearing 
their howls. Generally, indeed, he managed to 
invent some pretext for his chastisement. This 
one had made a grimace at him across the room 
yesterday ; that one had spilt some ink on his 
desk ; poor Jack Flighty had had the cheek to 
laugh outside his door wdiile he w 7 as reading ; or 
Joe Tyler had bagged his straw hat instead of 
his own. 

One day, I remember, I, a little unfortunate 
of ten summers, fell into his awful clutches. 

“Come here, you young beggar!” I heard 
him call out. 

I dared not disobey, and stood before him 
shaking in my shoes. 

“ What are you laughing at ? ” he says. 

“ I’m not laughing,” I said, feeling anything 
but in the humour for jocularity. 

“ Yes you are, I tell you—take that ! ” and a 
smart box on the ear followed. 

I writhed, but tried hard to suppress my 
ejaculation of pain. 

“ What’s that you called me ? ” demanded the 
bully. 

“Nothing,” I faltered, rubbing my head. 

“Yes you did,” he said; “take that for 
telling a cram, and that for calling me names ! ” 
and suiting the action to the word he bestowed 
one cuff and one kick on my unoffending person, 
each of which 1 acknowledged by a howl. 

“ Now then,” said he, “what did you mean bj r 
borrowing Tom Groby’s ‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’ 
yesterday when you knew I wanted to read it, 
eh ? ” 

And he caught hold of my hand and gave my 
arm a suggestive preliminary screw. 

“ I didn’t,” I said. 

“Yes you did,” said he, tightening the 
pressure, so as to make me catch my under lip 
in my teeth. “You knew well enough I was 
half through it.” 


“ I mean, I didn't borrow it. I never saw 
the book,” I shrieked, truly enough too, for this 
was clearly a case of mistaken identity. 

“ Yes you did, for I was told so,” 

“ I didn’t ; oh, let me go ! ” I cried, twisting 
under the torture ; “it wasn’t me ! ” 

“I tell you it was another screw, and another 
dance and howl from me ; “ and what’s the use 
of you saying it wasn’t ? ” 

“Indeed it wasn’t!” I yelled, for by this 
time I was on my knees and half dead with 
agony. “Oh! You’ll break my arm ! Oh! 
Oh ! ” 

“Say you took it, then,” replied my tor¬ 
mentor. 

“ It wasn’t me,” I shrieked. “Oh! Yes it 
was ! Let go ! ” 

Then he let go, and catching me by the collar 
of my coat with one hand, pulled my ear with 
the other, saying, 

“ What do you mean by telling lies, you 
young cub ? ” 

“ 1 only said I took it,” whimpered I, nursing 
my sore arm, “ because you made me.” 

“Then you mean to say you didn’t, do you ?” 
cried the bully, with another grab at my hand. 

AVhat would have become of me I don’t know 
had not a sixth-form fellow come by at that 
moment, at the sight of whom Master Rams lot 



go my arm, smiled benevolently on me and 
cringingly on him, and then slunk away to his 
den, never to find me again within reach of 
his ten fingers if I could help it. 

It would be hard to say what object Bob had 
in this conduct. He certainly had not much to 
gain. Sometimes, indeed, he succeeded in com¬ 
pelling his victims to empty their pockets to 
him, and hand over the little treasures in the 
way of eatables, penknives, or india-rubber to 
which he might take a fancy, but this was com¬ 
paratively rare. Nor w r as his bullying actuated 
by the lofty motive of administering wholesome 
discipline on his young schoolfellows. In fact, 
so far from doing them good, he made sneaks 
and cowards of a good many of them, and, as 
happened in my case, led them to tell false¬ 
hoods in order to escape his c’uteluw. 

I should be sorry to think that Bob Bangs 
was influenced by sheer spite and cruelty of 
heart, or by a wanton delight in witnessing 
and contributing to the suffering of others ; 
yet so one was often forced to believe. 
It is bad enough when one fellcw stands by 
and, without lifting a finger to help, lets 
another suffer ; but when, instead of that, he 
actually makes himself the instrument of torture, 
he is nothing short of a brute. 

Perhaps, however, it would hardly be fair to 
say that Bob was quite so bad as this. We are 
bound to give the worst characters their due ; 
and without attempting to excuse or justify a 
single blow the Bully ever struck, w 7 e must bear 
in mind this one thing. 

There is a certain class of people to whom 
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nower becomes a ruling passion. Somebody 
must be made to feel, and somebody must be 
brought to acknowledge it. These people are 
generally those who have the greatest possible 
aversion to enduring oppression in their own 
persons, or who have themselves in their time 
been roughly handled. They love to see others 
quail before them as they themselves would be 
ready to quail before those they hold in awe; 
and it is no small set-off against their own 
terrors to feel themselves in turn objects of terror 
to others. People of this sort are of course 
generally cowards and toadies, and in bullying 
they find the fullest gratification of their craving 
for power. 

Bob may sometimes feel a passing pity for the 
poor little wretch he is tormenting ; but until 
that poor little wretch consents to knuckle 
under, to apologise, to obey, to accuse himself, 
in the manner Bob selects, he must not be 
spared. 

Boys who want to understand -what real 
bullying is, should call to mind that parable 
about the servant who, having quailed and 
cringed and implored before his lord until he 
was forgiven his huge debt, forthwith pounced 
on a poor fellow-servant 'who happened to owe 
him a few shillings, and, deaf to the very en¬ 
treaties which he himself had but a minute 
before used, haled him off to gaol till the last 
farthing should be paid. 

He was bad enough, but the wolf in iEsop’s 
fable was still worse. The poor lamb there 
owed nothing ; it only chanced to be drinking 
of the same stream. 

‘ 4 What do you mean by polluting my water ? ” 
growls the wolf. 

“I am drinking lower down than yon,” re¬ 
plies the innocent, “ and so that cannot be.” 

4 ‘Never mind, you called me names a year 
ago.” 


“ Please, sir, a year ago I wasn’t born.” 

“Well, then, it was your father, and it’s all , 
the same thing ; and, what’s more, you need | 
not think I’m going to be done out of my 
breakfast by your talk—so here goes ! ” 

And we all know what became of the poor 
lamb. 

A gentleman cannot be a bully, and a bully 
cannot be a gentleman. By gentleman I mean 
not the vulgar use of the word. The rich snob 
who keeps his carriages, and counts his income 
with five or six figures, and considers that suffi¬ 
cient title to the name, may be, and often is, a 
bully. His servants may lead the lives of 
dogs, his tradesmen dread the sound of his 
voice, and his dependents shake in their shoes 
before him. But a gentleman—a man (or boy) 
of honour, kindliness, modesty, and sense— 
could no more be a bully than black could be 
white. 

Bullying is essentially vulgar, and stamps the 
person who indulges in it as ill-conditioned and 
stupid. He tries to pass off his lack of brains 
with bluster, and to make up by tyranny for the 
contempt which his ill-bred manners would 
naturally secure for him. But he deceives no¬ 
body but himself. The youngsters tremble 
before him, but they despise him ; in a year or 
two they will laugh at him, and after that— 
thrash him. 

Yes ; I am sorry to counsel that physic for 
anybody, but really it is the only one which 
can possibly cure the bully. The time must 
come when the little boy will find himself 
grown up and possessed of a muscle; and then 
the bully will find, to his astonishment, that he 
has tried his art once too often. 

So it was -with Bob BaDgs. He found himself 
on his back one day with a small army of 
youngsters executing a war dance round him. 
He got roughly used, poor fellow, and at last 


changed his tune from threats to whines, and 
eventually, with the aid of a few parting 
kicks, was permitted to depart in peace. And. 

he never tried on 
bullying with us 
again, except indeed 
when he was fortu¬ 
nate enough to get 
hold of one of us 
singly in a lonely 
corner. And even 
then he generally 
heard of it after¬ 
wards. 

But, boys, mind 
this. There’s noth¬ 
ing more likely than 
that in your struggle 
for independence y ou . 
will, if victorious, 
be tempted to be¬ 
come bullies your¬ 
selves. In your 
anxiety to ‘ ‘ pay out ” 
your old enemy, you 
may forget that you are yourselves falling into * 
the very transgression for which you have chas¬ 
tised him. That would be sad indeed. A boy 
that can bear malice, and refuse quarter to a 
fallen foe, is very little different from a bully 
himself. 

Bather be careful to show* yourselves Christians • 
and gentlemen even in the way you rid your¬ 
selves of bullies. It is one thing, in self-defence, 
to right yourself, and it is another to return evil 
for evil. The best revenge # you can have is, 
instead of dancing on his prostrate body, to set 
him an example of forbearance and self-control 
in your own conduct which shall point him out a . 
surer road to respect and authority than all the - 
| bullying in the world could ever give him. 



OUR HOLIDAY TRAMP. 

By the Bev. T. S. Millington, 

Author of “Some of Ovr Felloics,” etc. 
CHAPTER I. 

. AM going to write a jour¬ 
nal. I am at school now, 
and can write whatever I 
like, without having to 
show it up. I tried to 
write a journal once be¬ 
fore ; but that was years 
ago, when I was at home 
under a governess, wdio 
taught me the rudiments 
: Latin and polite literature 
and geography. It was the 
governess, Miss Witherspoon, 
who wanted me to write a 
journal then, and I was to show it to 
her, that she might make her remarks 
upon it. I did not go on with it long 
Miss Witherspoon bought me a very nice 
book, bound in ’crimson leather, with the 
word “Journal” in Old English gold 
letters on the cover; and the paper was 
very smooth and glazy; I was almost 
afraid to touch it with a pen, and when I 
did, I made a blot. That was my first 
entry. 



The next thing I wrote was by way of 
a title, “My deary; ” but I could see, as 
soon as it was written, that it did not look 
right; and I was afraid Miss Witherspoon 
would think it was meant for her, and 
would say I must not presume. So I 
altered it to “My dairy.” 

Miss Witherspoon was very sarcastic 
about that, and asked me how many cows 
I meant to keep. She cut out the page 
neatly, and gave me a new quill-pen (she 
Avould always have me use quills), and told 
me to make another attempt, which I did, 
with the same result as before—a blot; 
and then she took it away from me. 


I had another try next morning, and 
was more successful. “ Got up at seven.” 

When Miss Witherspoon saw it she wrung 
her hands. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Got up! ’” she exclairped. “ What an 
expression! Eeally, Walter, I despair of 
you! ” 

“What ought I to have written?” I 
asked, humbly. 

“ ‘Got up! ”’ she repeated. “ So com¬ 
mon ; so inelegant! ” 

Then she sat down, and carefully 
scratched out the objectionable words with 
a penknife, and wrote in sharp zigzaggy 
letters “rose.” 

“ Tvhere,” she said. “Eose at seven. 

‘ Got up ! ’ Never let me see such an ex¬ 
pression in your diary again. Does the sun 
get up ? No; the sun rises . For nearly 
six thousand ycar3 the sun has risen daily. 
Let that be an example for you.” 

I began to hate my journal. I could 
not think of anything to write in it that 
day; but at night, before going to bed, I 
wrote as neatly as I could, “ Set at eight.” 

Miss Witherspoon was more angry than 
ever, and said I had done it on purpose, 
which, of course, was true in one sense. 
She took my journal away, and said I 
should not write in it any more, and I was 
very glad. 

But this will be different. I shall put 
down everything that is worth recording 
in the course of a jolly tour that we are 
going to make. Miss Witherspoon will 
never see it. I shall show it to Parsons, 
the monitor in charge of our party; but 
he will not laugh at it, I know, though he is 
so awfully clever himself. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he were to put it into Greek 
verse, like the ©dyssey. He could if he 
liked as soon as look at it. But before pro¬ 
ceeding farther, or rather before beginning 
at all, for this is only a sort of preface to 
the journal, I had better relate the circum¬ 


stances which led to our making such a- 
tour as I am about to describe. 

* * * * * 

I shall never forget that day, about a 
week ago, when the letter-bag was brought 
into the schoolroom and my name was 
called out. I had not expected a letter, 
but of course I was very glad to see one- 
and to recognise my father’s handwriting, 
and I broke it open in a great hurry. The- 
first thing I noticed was a piece of thin 
paper with greenish-looking printing on 
it. I knew what it was directly—a post- 
office order. This was to pay our fare 
home, no doubt, mine and my brother 
Fred’s. We usually had the travelling 
money from Mr. Gregg, our master, but. 
this time it had come in a letter instead. 
I looked at the amount. It was more than 
would be required ; but that was not to be- 
wondered at; my father likes us always to 
have a little money in our pockets, and of 
course we don’t object, though I can’t say 
that it often comes to that, whatever he 
may send. I called out to Fred and 
showed him the money-order, and he ran 
off and showed it to some of the other 
fellows. I was half afraid he would get 
one of them to cash it for him for what¬ 
ever amount of ready money might happen 
to be available. 

I could not stop to read the letter just 
then, for it was near school time, and I 
had something to learn. We don’t care so 
much about letters from home j ust at the 
end of term as we do at the beginning,, 
and as the letter was a long one, and my 
father does not write copper-plate, I just 
glanced at it and put it in my pocket, in¬ 
tending to spell it out after school. 

But, as the bell was ringing, Fred ran up 
to me and said, 

“ What else is in the letter ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” I answered. 

“ When are we to go home ? ” he asked.. 
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He had been thinking that perhaps as the 
money for travelling was sent a week before 
the time we were to go home earlier. 

I pulled the letter out instantly and 
skimmed it through. 

“ Whab’s the matter ? ” cried Fred. 

I knew I had turned very red; I could 
scarcely speak. I felt as if I should blub. 

“ Let me look,” he exclaimed. 

Fred looked as if he were going to blub 
too. We neither of us spoke another 
word, but went into school arm-in-arm. 

The fact was that our father and mother 
wanted to go and s>end a few days, or 
weeks perhaps, with our grandfather and 
grandmother, who were very old and 
infirm, and who had been taken ill; and, 
as there would be nobody left at home 
except the housemaid, our master, Mr. 
Gregg, had kindly said we might remain 
under his roof during a part of the vaca¬ 
tion, or even the whole of it, if necessary. 
It was a terrible blow for me and Fred. 
"We heartily wished that Mr. Gregg had 
not been quite so kind. 

We were sauntering along after school, my 
arm resting on Fred’s shoulder, very much 
out of spirits, when we saw a little chap, Nat 
Wilkins, mounted on the shoulders of an¬ 
other boy not much bigger than himself, 
writing on the playground wall with a bit 
of chalk— “ Only six days to the holidays! ” 
It would have been amusing, at any other 
time, to observe how he looked at the 
letters one by one, and touched them up 
here and there to give them their proper 
roundness and importance, turning his 
head from side to side, and rolling his 
tongue in his cheek. 

“There,” he said, presently, “I think 
that will do. Hurrah ! Let us go some¬ 
where else and chalk it up again. Only a 
week ! How I do pity those unfortunate 
fellows who have got to stop the holidays. 
I wouldn’t be in their place for anything. 
Fancy your father and mother in India, 
and no home to go to ! I know what it is, 
and I’m awfully sorry for them, ain’t 
you?” 

There were several Indian boys in the 
school, who never went home at all. Nat 
Wilkins himself had “ stopped ” last holi¬ 
days, because his father was in South 
America somewhere; but he was coming 
home, and Nat was to go to Southampton 
to meet him. He had no mother, poor 
little Nat! She had been dead about a 
year, and he had not seen his father since. 

“Sorry for them?” the other fellow 
answered. “Yes, I just am! Look at 
poor old Hopper! 

“He hasn’t got any friends or relations 
anywhere, not even in India. He always 
stops here, except when one of the fellows 
gets an invitation for him to go home with 
him. School is all very well, you know, 
because you must; but all school and no 
holidays—oh, I say! I couldn’t stand 
that. I shall ask Hopper to come home 
with me. Hullo ! what’s this ? ” 

“A letter for you, Wilkins. There’s one 
for Dawson also.” Dawson was the boy 
he was talking to ; and Mr. Gregg had 
sent them each a letter, which had been 
enclosed to himself. 

“It’s from home ! ” they both cried out 
at once; and tearing the envelopes open, 
began immediately to read. 

“Oh!” Dawson groaned out the next 
moment. 

‘ ‘ Oh—oh—oh! ” little Wilkins re-cchoed. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh, I say. I say! ” That was the 
only answer for ever so long. 

“ What is it ? Speak out, you fellows.” 
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4 * I’ve got — to — stop — the holiday s 
again,” cried Wilkins at last. 

“ So have I,” said Dawson. 

“Father’s not coming home just yet,” 
said Wilkins. 

“ Brother Jack has got the scarlatina,” 
said Dawson. 

“ Going to stop! ” cried Hopper, who 
came up just at that moment. “ Oh, how 
jolly ! There’s no end of fellows going to 
stop this time.” 

Hopper is the boy who never goes heme, 
as I said just now. 

“You’ll like it tremendously,” ho went 
on ; “ we shall have such fun. We don’t 
do any lessons, and we go for walks and 
do just as we like. You’ll enjoy it as much 
as being at home, or more. Miss Flint 
will ask us all to tea and catscradle; and— 
and—I don’t know what else. We can lie 
in bed as long as we like; and climb trees 
and roll about on the grass all day long. 
You don’t know how jolly it is until you 
try.” 

“I don’t want to try,” said Dawson. 
“If you like it so much it’s a pity you 
can’t have it all to yourself. 

Fred and I sympathised with little Nat 
and Dawson, and left off pitying Hopper. 

It was quite true that, from one cause or 
other, no end of fellows were going to stop 
the holidays. However sorry for our¬ 
selves, we were glad to have companions 
in our trouble; and, after the first disap¬ 
pointment, we resolved to make the best of 
it, and, separating ourselves from those 
more fortunate lads whose thoughts were 
full of home, and whose happiness seemed 
to jar a little upon our feelings, we began to 
form plans for spending the vacation as 
pleasantly as circumstances would permit. 

I forgot to say that it was the summer 
vacation. The weather was warm and fine. 
Before the breaking-up day came—or 
breaking-down day, as we called it—the 
number of boys whose homes were closed 
against them rose to thirteen—a baker’s 
dozen. We made fun of those who were 
going home, pretending to pity them, 
dropping hints about secret plans which 
we had formed, and the indulgences we 
should enjoy when they were gone. Never¬ 
theless, we were all very cross with Hopper, 
who was as happy as possible, and expected 
to be as jolly as any one in real earnest. 

“ If there’s no going home there’s no 
coming back again,” said Hopper, as the. 
boxes were being packed. “ We shall be 
as happy when the holidays are over as you 
are now.” 

“ Keep up your spirits,” was the answer 
from one ; “ i’ll get my father to send you 
such a hamper of good things ! ” 

“You’ll have a whole holiday every 
day,” said another. 

“ You can ride my bicycle,” said a third. 

“ I shouldn’t much mind if I were going 
to stop with you,” said a fourth. 

“You may have anything of mine you 
like,” said a fifth. “There’s a whole lot 
of exercise paper in my locker, if that’s 
any use to you.” 

They were all full of sympathy and good 
wishes, and went away, some by rail, 
others by road—north, south, east, and 
west. I believe they were sorry, for the 
moment, to leave us behind them, but their 
own happiness would, of course, soon drive 
out every other feeling. We victims, after 
seeing the last of them off, returned slowly 
to the school-house and spent the rest of 
the day in melancholy conversation, roll¬ 
ing upon the grass, and listening to the 
school clock as it struck the hours and 
quarters. We did not much care what the 


time was or how fast it went. That was a 
new sensation for holidays. 

“Do you call this jolly?” some one 
asked, as evening drew on. 

“ It’s well enough for a change,” Hopper 
answered. 

“I vote we go for a walk to-morrow,” 
Horniblow, another of the fellows, sug¬ 
gested ; “a long walk—the longer the 
better.” 

“ Where to ? ” 

“Anywhere,” he answered, pointing 
vaguely towards the setting sun ; “ straight 
on,; take provisions with us; sleep under 
a haystack or a hedge; go on again next 
morning; keep going straight on, and see 
where we come to.” 

“ A good idea: we should come to the 
seacoast in time, I suppose,” said Hopper. 

“ I’ve got a compass,” cried Axels. 

Axels is a tremendously scientific fellow; 
he always has everything in the way of 
science. He makes things himself; he has 
made an electrifying machine to give real 
shocks, and a pump with real water that 
comes out where it ought not, and squirts 
all over you. 

“ It would be good fun travelling by the 
compass,” another boy answered, named 
Swift. “We should have to go over hedges 
and ditches, and through rivers and bogs, 
without stopping for anything. That 
would be something like travelling.” 

Every boy had some remark to make, 
and the proposal met with general appro¬ 
bation. Before the bell rang for bed we 
had resolved to start immediately, and to 
stay out all the holidays. We could go a 
long way in six weeks. There would be 
the coming back again, to be sure. We 
did not at first remember that; still, there 
would be three weeks at least in a straight 
line by the compass. We should have to 
^ get leave, too, and it was doubtful whether 
Mr. Gregg would givo it us. 

“Tell you what,” said Parsons, a 
monitor, the only monitor who was stop¬ 
ping ; “tell you what. Mr. Gregg is 
going to London to-morrow morning. If 
we are to get leave from him, we had 
better go and ask him at once.” 

We were most of us undressed by that 
time, running about from room to room, 
and talking in the passages in a way that 
no one would have thought of doing in 
term time. Three or four of us were 
deputed at once to wait on the master, and 
get him to say Yes, and we began to put 
on our clothes again directly. 

We knocked at the door of his study, 
and he called out, “ Come in.” 

Parsons went first, of course. 

“ Hullo ! ” cried Mr. Gregg; “ I thought 
you were in bed by this time.” 

“No, sir. If you please, sir, we want 
to know if we may go for a walk, sir—a 
long walk.” 

“ A long walk! at this time of night ? ” 

“No, sir; to-morrow. Yes, sir, to¬ 
morrow; to-morrow, sir; if you please, 
sir: do, sir.” 

There were thirteen voices now, echoing 
the same words, and most of the fellows 
had scarcely anything on. They came 
squeezing into the room one after another, 
as if it had been the great bed at Ware. 
Gregg had never seen such a sight before, 
I should think. He looked a little an¬ 
noyed at first, but broke into a laugh, and 
when he had heard all that we had to say, 
dismissed the younger boys to their rooms, 
and kept Parsons and myself and Horni¬ 
blow and Swift to talk it over. It was 
late when we went upstairs again, but most 
of the other boys were waiting for us. 
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<c What does he say ? ” they exclaimed. 

“ All right,” was the answer, “ we shall 
have leave to go, but not for two or three 
days. There are no end of things to be 
got ready, knapsacks and knickerbockers 
and wallets, and—” 

“ Oh, hurrah! ” was the general cry. 
“Let’s give three cheers.” 

“Three cheers at this time of night! 
No; get into bed.” 

We plunged at once between the sheets, 
but lay awake ]ong after that, talking and 
speculating. 

The next morning I took possession of the 
exercise paper so kindly offered as a parting 
consolation, and sewed it together to make 
a journal, and that day and all the rest of 
the week we were busy with our prepara¬ 
tions. Mr. Gregg went to London and 


can’t help laughing however bad they may 
be, because he has such twinkling eyes and 
such a curious turn of his lips. He seems 
to be always smiling, even when he does 
not mean it. I believe he would laugh if 
a bishop were to come into school and ask 
him, “ What desirest thou P ” in the Church 
Catechism; and the bishop would laugh too; 
he couldn’t help it. But I don’t 
mean to be laughed out of my 
journal. We have agreed, some of us, 
to keep our eyes open and make ob¬ 
servations upon the manners and 
customs of the people, not for them 
to hear, of course, but to write 
them down for future use. We 
shall also take note of the natural 





‘Only six days to the Holidays. 


brought back with him a great many 
things which are considered necessary for 
travellers, though not quite everything that 
we should have liked. We also provided a 
variety of articles for ourselves, fishing- 
tackle, catapults, and such like, many of 
which had to be left behind. Our over¬ 
coats were neatly folded up and strapped 
to our knapsacks. We mustered the night 
before starting with all our equipments, a 
sort of dress rehearsal, with knickerbockers 
and stockings and nailed boots, but of course 
we had to take those off again. Hopper 
proposed that we should sleep on the floor 
in order to harden ourselves; but Parsons, 
who had already taken charge of the party, 
would not agree to it. He advised us, on 
the contrary, to husband our strength, 
that we might be the better able to endure 
hardships and exposure when they came. 
Tucker said it was ridiculous, going to 
such extremes. He is so fat; I don’t think 
he liked the idea of roughing it at all. He 
would have preferred to take his bed 
with him, I have no doubt, if he could 
have got some one else to carry it. 

We are a curious party. Little Joe Smart 
makes all sorts of jokes about us. He 
makes jokes about everything, and you 


—or, I may say, districts—through which 
we shall pass. 

Axels is to furnish the meteorological 
and engineering notices. He is a tre¬ 
mendously scientific fellow, as I said before. 
Swift will pay particular attention to the 
local sports and pastimes ; he is a first-rate 
cricketer. Tucker will make remarks upon 
the food productions and their mode of 
preparation; he always does that—“do¬ 
mestic economy ” he calls it. My brother 
Fred says he will attend to the natural 
history, which means birds’-nesting, rab¬ 
biting, and so on ; I know him so well. So 
each of us will have some special depart¬ 
ment to look after. 

Axels has a very curious stick, which he 
made himself. It is rather thick, about the 
size of a large gig-umbrella, and nearly as 
heavy as a crowbar; clumsy to walk with, 
but useful for other purposes. 

First, there is a compass on the top of 
the stick, which will be useful to travel by 
in desert places and at night.; under it is 
a place for matches and a wax taper, with 
a horn shade, which keeps the wind out, 
though it rather obscures the light. Then, 
when you pull off the handle of the stick 
there is a dagger, which will be of great ! 


use if we should meet with robbers; or we 
could “dag” a rat with it, if it came in 
the night while sleeping in a barn by the 
light of the horn lantern. I know what 
Miss Witherspoon would say about th^t 
sentence, but my meaning is plain enough, 
so I shall not alter it. The dagger lias 
one side sharp, to cut your meat with, and 
you can take up the bits with the point ; 
so it is like a knife and fork, both in one. 
The handle of the dagger is hollow, and 
contains needles and pins and nobody 
knows what. Then the stick is notched 
all along, to serve as a yard measure, and 
it opens out to form a camp-stool, only 
you must be sure to take out the dagger 
before you sit down, as it projects a little. 
Axels made it of an old dinner-knife, and it 
is a little too long and very sharp. You 
have to be careful also in balancing 
yourself when seated, as the stool, or 
perch as I call it, is very small and 
unsteady, especially on soft or muddy 
ground. Then there is a thermometer, 
which always stands very high in the 
shade, and a microscope and a telescope, 
and an omniscope, a thing that you look 
through at any object far or near, as 
people do at pictures. Axels invented it 
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himself, and it answers the purpose, he 
says, though I can generally see as well 
without it. Besides all those things there 
is a bradawl aud nutcrackers, and a cork¬ 
screw and an apple-scoop, and I can’t say 
how many other useful articles. They 
make the stick rather heavy, that’s the 
worst of it, but Axels usually carries it over 
his shoulder at an angle of forty-seven 
degrees, to keep it from getting out of 
order, and says he would not be without 
it for fifty pounds. 


The smallest of our party is little Nat Wil¬ 
kins. We call him the Midge, because his 
name is Nathaniel (gnat). He is a lively little 
fellow generally; but it is a great respon¬ 
sibility taking him with us. He will hardly 
be able to walk twenty miles a day; yet it 
would be cruel to leave him behind ; and if 
the worst happens he will not be very 
heavy to carry. Poor little Midge! He 
was expecting to see his father these holi¬ 
days, and that letter came to say he had 
been detained in South America, and was 


uncertain when he would be able to get 
away. 

It was a terrible disappointment for him, 
and he wants cheering up, though he bears 
it bravely; so we cannot leave him here 
alone, though Miss Flint has offered to 
have him at her house and to teach him 
catscradle. If he should knock up we 
can send him back. He would go by 
sample-post for a few stamps : he is so very 
small. 

(To be continued.) 




A BOY’S CAMPAIGN* 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

.Author of “ The Amateur .Dominie,” “The Bogle” etc. 

I 

CHAPTER I. 

he year 1775, when the ! 
quarrel between Britain 
and her American colonies 
at last burst out into open 
war, was a congenial time 
for all the adventurous 
spirits of that vast region 
soon to be known as the 
United States. The guns 
of Lexington and Bunker’s 
Hill had roused the whole 
country. Everywhere the 
‘‘ Wliigs’’ were mustering, 
drilling and speechifying in the lofty style 
which seemed appiopriate to the crisis, 
while the “ Tories ° were flying to Canada 

* This story is not only founded on fact, but is told 
as nearly as possible in the exact language of the hero 
'himself, as written when, long years afterwards, he be- 
onme a judge in his native State. Very many boys, and 
unhappily many others too, fascinated by the “pomp 
mid circumstance " of war, are apt to look upon the sol¬ 
dier’s life, especially in fighting days, as a very glorious 
thing; but nothing could be farther from the truth. 
-Our “ Boy’s Cam) aign ” has the advantage of recording 
actual experiences during very exciting times, and it 
shows plainly enough what a poor and hard and cruel 
business after all is war, when witnessed, as it mostly 
is by those who take.part in it, from the seamy side.— 
ED. B. 0. P. 


or England, hurried occasionally by such 
rough hints at the hands of their opponents 
as riding on a rail, or tarring and feather¬ 
ing. Washington, already famed as a 
soldier, had been appointed commander of 
the Continental army, and on the other side, 
reinforcements for the king’s troops were 
pouring in from England. A great struggle 
was clearly at hand, though few as yet saw 


fully what might come of it. This much 
was certain, that every ODe with a taste for 
fighting would be able to put himself in 
the way of gratifying it without much 
trouble. 

Among those who entered most heartily 
into the general excitement was a lad 
named John Joseph Henry, son of a highly 
respectable citizen of Lancaster, Pennsjl- 
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vania. His father, having a strong turn 
for mechanics, had tried to set the boy’s 
mind in that direction, and, at the age of 
fourteen, apprenticed him to an uncle who 
was a gunsmith ; but young Johnny turned 
out fonder of firing guns than of making 
them. With his uncle he removed to 
Detroit, then one of the farthest western 
posts, separated from the older settlements 
by hundreds of miles of lake and forest. 
Then he had a taste of adventure which 
would have satisfied many boys for the 
rest of their lives. 

As his uncle’s business did not flourish at 
Detroit, and perhaps for other reasons 
which he does not care to mention, he re¬ 
solved to return home, and did so, on foot. 
The way lay through more than five hun¬ 
dred miles of wilderness; his only com¬ 
panion died on the journey; for a part, of 
the time he had nothing to live on but 
acorns, and though in the end he got safely 
to Lancaster, it was to suffer a bout of ill- 
health from the hardships which had so 
severely tried his youthful frame. When 
he got better his father would again have 
had him take to some industrious course of 
life, but like a foolish boy he was bent on 
anything but settling to work, and the 
troubles of his country gave him a plausible 
excuse for following his own bent. With 
his head full of visions of glory and enthu¬ 
siasm for freedom, he ran array from home 
to join the army. 

It may be said here that he lived to sin¬ 
cerely repent the wilfulnoss with which he 
had crossed his prudent father’s plans for 
his welfare. On coming back from the 
war, he tackled in earnest to the study of 
the law, and succeeded so well as to be¬ 
come a judge in his native State. His 
literary education, as may be supposed, was 
somewhat deficient, and it is to be hoped 
that he distinguished himself more on the 
Bench than with the pen. When in his 
old age, Judge Henry wrote an account of 
the remarkable expedition throughout 
which we are to follow him, his first and 
last campaign, he shows that he had lost 
the simplicity of his mother tongue with¬ 
out gaining the skill of a practised writer. 
He tells his story in an affected, turgid 
style, from which it is often difficult to 
make out what is meant, but, which is the 
main point, he seems to tell the truth, and, 
while the reader will lose little by not 
having his own words, except in a quaint 
or striking specimen here and there, the 
gist of his narrative cannot fail to prove 
interesting to all who, sitting comfortably 
at home, love to hear of the perils and 
trials of other people. 

Almost from the outset of the war the 
Americans showed no disposition to con¬ 
tent themselves with standing on the 
defensive. In the autumn General Wash¬ 
ington, while engaged in cooping up the 
flower of the British troops in Boston, 
directed an invasion of Canada at two 
points. Three thousand men under General 
Montgomery advanced on Montreal by 
Lake Champlain; and Colonel Arnold, af¬ 
terwards so notorious for his treacherous 
desertion, led another body through the 
forests of Maine towards Quebec. His 
force numbered eleven hundred, including 
three or four companies of irregular rifle¬ 
men, rough and hardy fellows, warriors of 
the type formed in Indian fighting, who 
had little claim to the name of soldiers 
except their courage. As to uniform, each 
man pleased himself, and the fashion 
among them was to ape the dress of the 
Indians. Most of them wore hunting 
shirts, leggings, and moccasins. Their 


arms were rifles, tomahawks, and scalp¬ 
ing-knives. It w T as to one of these com¬ 
panies that Henry, a boy of sixteen, 
attached himself as a cadet or volunteer. 
His own equipment for a winter campaign 
consisted of nothing more than a round¬ 
about jacket, a pair of well-worn leather 
breeches, two pairs of woollen stockings, a 
hat with a feather in it, leggings, and one 
pair of shoes, which he tried to spare as 
much as possible by wearing moccasins. 
In this garb we can fancy him, an active, 
hearty, merry stripling, as lithe as an eel 
and as tough as a terrier, who seems to 
have readily made himself a favourite 
among the men, and showed no lack of 
self-confidence and native shrewdness; in 
short, he might have sat for a typical por¬ 
trait of that Brother Jonathan who was 
soon to thrust himself so prominently 
before the world. 

Little less scantily provided than this 
young recruit, Arnold’s force was to make 
its way through an unknown and difficult 
region, which is almost a wilderness to this 
day, visited only by lumber men and hunters. 
The object was" to attack the strongest fort¬ 
ress of the New World, and the severe 
winter of the north was at hand. Yet it was 
in high spirits that the little army, on the 
11th of September, set out from the head¬ 
quarters before Boston, marching to the 
mouth of the Merrimac, where they em¬ 
barked on transports that soon carried 
them into the Kennebec river. Here, in 
the State of Maine, a pause was made, 
while a party of a dozen picked men was 
sent forward to examine the upper waters 
of the river and to mark the Indian carry¬ 
ing-paths as far as the height of the 
watershed between Canada and Maine ; 
then to ascertain the course of the Biver 
Chandiere, flowing northwards towards 
Quebec. The rivers were the only roads of 
this country. 

Lieutenant Steele, the officer appointed 
to such an important and hazardous duty, 
was allowed to choose his own companions, 
and as young Henry had already had such 
rough schooling in the woods, he was 
thought worthy to make one of the party.' 
They started in two birch-bark canoes, 
with as much salt pork, meal, and bis¬ 
cuits as they could carry. Their stores 
were necessarily small, for the river was 
full of rapids and falls, which constantly 
obliged them to carry canoes and all on 
their shoulders to the next reach of smooth 
water; and thus, paddling against the 
rapid stream, it was thought a fair journey 
to make twenty miles a day. Two or 
three days brought them beyond the last 
settlement, where, with some suspicion, they 
interviewed a “ remh Tory,” whom they 
found not such a bad fellow after all, and, 
under the circumstances, were content to 
swop a barrel of their pork with him for 
some smoke-dried salmon. For the rest of 
the way they only once fell i nr with human 
beings, two white men who were mowing 
wild grass in a prairie, and with them, 
too, they had a “trade” of- salt pork for 
fresh beaver-tails. 

They paddled on through the lonely 
hill-s and roeks and. forests* “ blazing” the 
trees with their hatchets along every 
portage, to make the Indian paths more 
distinct for the guidance of their comrades, 
and noting the curiosities of this desolate 
region: here a huge conical stone, the face of 
which had been chipped away by the Indians 
for spear and arrow heads; there the gigan¬ 
tic horns of a moose, which, when placed 
upright, reached over Henry’s head. Their 
stock of provisions soon began to run low, 


but they durst not fire a gun for fear of 
bringing unfriendly Indians upon them > 
and, though the weather was growing cold* 
they had for the same reason to be cautious', 
how they lit a fire. Luckily, there were 
plenty of trout and chub in the river, which 
readily allowed themselves to be caught in 
the morning and evening, and for some 
time supplied the travellers with fresh 
food. 

After toiling for more than a week, they 
came to a point which even their expe¬ 
rienced guides had never passed. Here 
James Clifton, the oldest of the party, 
began to break down, and it was decided 
to leave bim on the shore of a small lake 
with a companion named McKonkey, who 
had made himself disagreeable to the 
others. The lake was full of trout, and. 
Clifton was a good angler; so there was 
little fear of the.se two starving before the* 
return of their comrades. Half of the- 
provisions, however, was left in their 
charge ; the rest was divided into parcels 
and distributed to eacb man on the school¬ 
boy plan of making someone turn his back 
and saying, “ Whose shall this be ? ” 

Next came a toilsome trudge over an 
isthmus to cut off a long bend of the water. 
The way was across rugged woody ground, 
broken by ponds and bogs of green turf,, 
which looked firm and smooth as a bowl¬ 
ing-green, but as soon as the unwary tra¬ 
veller put foot on this treacherous surface 
he might now sink to the waist in mud, 
and now find himself plunged head over¬ 
heels into ice-cold water beneath a bed of 
moss. Henry wore moccasins to save his 
shoes, and, floundering knee-deep, or fall¬ 
ing from a slippery log, he tore and bruised 
his feet upon snags of dead timber em¬ 
bedded in the turf. 

Though the distance was only twelve- 
miles it took them three days to carry the 
canoes across this difficult portage. Then, 
they came to the Dead Biver—so called 
from a stretch of smooth and sluggish 
water—over which they paddled away 
merrily, though on the upper waters of 
this stream no less than seventeen falls* 
besides places cboked with fallen trees, 
made their work not so easy. 

They had to paddle, indeed, to keep, 
themselves warm. As they m minted hi gher, 
over rapid after rapid, they had seen the 
trees dwindling on the bleak slopes, and 
now the mountains around them began to. 
be whitened with snow. When their weary 
day’s journey was over, each man’s supper 
was-only half a biscuit and half an inch 
square of raw pork. At night they had to 
lie out on the damp ground, with no other 
bed than a few fir or spruce branches. But 
they were still in good health, and kept 
up their spirits, laughing at all their mis¬ 
haps, and chcerimg the way with jests and. 
stories. And even this inhospitable country 
offered them here and there a treat : a 
Canada balsam-tree, from the white blisters 
of which they sucked the cordial and pun¬ 
gent juice, or a cranberry-hush as high as 
two men, bearing, fruit the size of cherries. 

When our hero enlisted, he had, perhaps, 
not reckoned on so rough an apprentice¬ 
ship to a soldier’s life. But he was still 
further to find that in such a life fatigue- 
and hardships play a greater part than 
glory and excitement. 

At last, upon the 5th of October, there 
seemed to be a chance for the young sol¬ 
dier to see a stroke, of fighting, when the- 
party found themselves close to the abode 
of Natanis, a well-known Indian hunter, 
with whom they had important business. 
Under the notion that this chief was in 
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the service of the British, and would act 
as a spy on his movements, Arnold had 
ordered them to kill or capture him, if 
possible. This duty was set about with 
some circumspection, the cabin of Natanis 
being found to be on a bank standing back 
from the river, with a clearing on all sides 
that gave free range for firing upon assail¬ 
ants. Cautiously surrounding this build¬ 
ing, and holding their rifles ready, eight 
men suddenly rushed in upon the cabin; 
but they might have spared their pains, 
for it turned out to be empty, though the 
coals on the hearth indicated that it had 
been recently occupied. They supposed 
that Natanis had been warned of their 
approach. The fact was that the wily In¬ 
dian had for days been dogging the party, 
and at each of their encampments he was ly- j 
ing within sight of them when they thought 
that they were stealing a march upon ! 
him. And it was as well that they did not 
fall in with him now, for Natanis after¬ 
wards proved himself a friend not to the 
British, but to the Americans, accompany- , 
ing their army on the campaign. When 
in the course of the war he fell in with 
these disappointed visitors to his cabin, he 
hailed them as old acquaintances, and they 
must have laughed at their own- expense 
to learn how he had kept them company 
without their knowing anything about it. 

A little higher up the river Natanis, or 
some other Indian, unwittingly, perhaps, 
did them a good turn, for, as they came to 
a confluence of two branches of the stream, 
and were in doubt which way to turn* 
one of the party noticed a strong stake, 
•with a neatly-folded sheet of birch bark 
fixed in a split on the top of it. This was 
found to be an Indian map of the streams 
and pathways above, and it proved of great 
help to these bewildered travellers, -who 
now proceeded confidently towards the 
sources of the river, which grew narrower 
and shallower, and called forth all their 
strength to keep the canoe going against 
the current. 

The last day’s journey was over a chain 
of small lakes, shut .in by high cliffs and 
craggy mountains, by the shadows of 
which the waters were darkened even at 
midday. The place looked like the valley 
of death, as Henry, shivering and hungry, 
remarked to his comrades; whereupon one 
of them, not sympathising with these 
sentimental reflections, rejoined, drily, 

“ Johnny, you look like a blue leather 
whetstone! ” 

A burst of laughter drove away gloomy 
and fearful thoughts, and thus, jovial to 
know that they were now almost at the 
end of their task, they came to the foot of 
the dreary ridge called “The Height of 
Land,” from the farther side of which the 
streams flowed down to the St. Lawrence. 

Landing in the afternoon, they hastily 
covered the canoes with leaves and brush¬ 
wood, and scampered across the mountain 
by an Indian path till they stood upon the 
bank of the Chandiere river, the goal of 
their hard journey. To make out the course 
of this river was all they had now to do. 
One of them climbed up a gaunt pine-tree, 
its trunk bare for forty feet, and, perched 
on the top, saw the windings of the river 
spread out before him miles and miles in 
the clear evening air, as upon a map. 
When its course had been duly noted, he 
perceived a smoke to the westward; and 
as this might mean enemies in the neighbour¬ 
hood, no time was lost in returning to the 
spot where the canoes had been left. 

{To he continued.) 





You needn’t turn your heads away—I know I’ve 
got to die, 

And if there really he no chance to save a fel¬ 
low’s life— 

Well, well! the blast was quite enough, and 
we’ll excuse the knife. 

Just loose my collar gently, boys—it hurts me 
as I lie ; , . 

Put something underneath my head—don t raise 
me quite so high ; 

And now stand quiet by me while I breathe a 
word of prayer, 

ThereV; One, though late, will pass me m—my 
load of sin He’ll bear ; 

The Lord above, His name be praised, will let 
Christ speak for me ; 

The past and future’s in His hands—with Him 
I’ll let it be. 

Somehow my mind goes backward, lads, to many 
a year ago, 

To the valley with the bonny birk, and the 
farmhouse long and low, 

When I wandered on the green hillside to gather 
golden broom, 

And, mixed with daisies, mother smiled, and 
placed it in her room. 

I see it on the mantelpiece, in that pitcher white 
and high— 

What strange things come across the mind when 
one’s about to die ! 


Takk care and move me easy, boys, and let the 
doctor see 

If there’s any use to try and patch what little’s 
left of me. 

There—that’ll do. It’s all no use—I see it in 
your eye ; 


They’re gone—the good old people—there’s 11 a 
I one left hut me, 

And I am going too, and so I send no word, you 
see. 

The boys I used to play with, and the girls I 
used to know, 

Grown up to men and women, have forgot me- 
long ago. 

I’ve not been to the old home-place for many 
and many a day, 

And no one there •would care to hear what I 
might have to say. 

I find I’m getting weaker, lads, my eyes arc 
growing dim ! 

| There’s something dancing in the air, and my 
head begins to swim. 

Water! Thanks, thanks! that helps me- 
breathe! that gives me life again ! 




You look as though you thought me dead— 
why, I’m just as strong as ten. 

There’s something heavy on my breast—there, 
lift it right away : 

Mother ! there’s Kitty Demorest, may I go out 
—to-play ?” 


[Adaptedfrom an Anonymous Poem.} 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

Blown up. 


j There was my good old father, boys, witli stem 
and rugged brow, 

I used to think him hard on me —I know Mm 
better noiv ; 

And then my dear old mother, with that soft 
sweet voice of hers, 

i Oh, what a gush of tenderness the thought 
within me stirs ! 

1 Come, father, raise me in your arms, and,, 
mother,'stroke my brow— 

Your hand is cool—what odd conceit! they’re 
.neither living now. 
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A Wonderful Boy. 

A correspondent of the “ Spectator” relates 
how the late Mr. Bidder used, as a boy, to be 
examined in mental arithmetic by eminent 
personages, and gives specimens of the questions 
and answers, amongst which are the following 
appalling sums :—At ten years of age : “What 
is the interest of £4,444 for 4,444 days, at 4^ 
per cent, per annum ? ” Answered in two 
minutes. At eleven years of age : “ Divide 
<68,592,413,563 by 9,076.” Answered in one 
minute. At twelve years of age: “If a 
pendulum of a clock vibrates the distance of 9* 
inches in a second of time, how many inches 
wii*l it vibrate in 7 years, 14 days, 2 hours, 
1 minnte, 55 seconds ? ” Answered in less than 
& minute. Boys try it ? 


THE BOY CAPTAIN: 


A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 


AND SEA. 


By Jules Verne. 


BART II. 


CHAPTER XY.—AN EXCITING CHASE. 


T O say the truth, it was the very vaguest 
of hopes to which Mrs. Weldon had 
been clinging, yet it was not without some 
thrill of disappointment that she heard 
from the lips of old Alvez himself that 
Dr. Livingstone had died at a little village 
on Lake Bangweolo. There had appeared 
to be a sort of a link binding her to the 
civilised world, but it was now abruptly 
snapped, and nothing remained for her 
but to ma"ke what terms she could with 
the base and heartless Negoro. 

On the 14th, the day appointed for the 
interview, he made his appearance at the 
hut, firmly resolved to make no abatement 
in Hie terms that he had proposed, Mrs. 
Weldon, on her part, being equally deter¬ 
mined not to yield to the demand. 

“There is only one condition,” she 
avowed, “upon which I will acquiesce. 


“The insufferable heat had driven all the residents within the depot indoors.” 


Negoro hesitated. 


"Before long the old black speck was again flitting just above his head. 


"My husband shall not be required to come I 
up the country here.” 


that he would agree to her husband being 


At length he said ) in the south of Angola, much frequented 
by slavers, whither also, at a date hereafter 
to he fixed, Alvez should send herself with 
Jack and Benedict; the stipulation was 
confirmed that the ransom should be 
100,000 dollars, and it was further made 
part of the contract that Negoro should 
be allowed to depart as an honest man. 

Mrs. Weldon felt she had gained an im¬ 
portant point in thus sparing her husband 
the necessity of a journey to Kazonnde, 
and had no apprehensions about herself on 
her way to Mossamedes, knowing that it 
was to the interest of Alvez and Negoro 
alike to attend carefully to her wants. 

Upon the terms of the covenant being 
thus arranged, Mrs. Weldon wrote such a 
letter to her husband as she knew would 
bring him with all speed to Mossamedes, 
but she left it entirely to Negoro to repre¬ 
sent himself in whatever light he chose. 
Once in possession of the document, Negoro 
lost no time in starting on his errand. The 
very next morning, taking with him about 
twenty negroes, he set off towards the 
north, alleging to Alvez as his motive for 
taking that direction, that he was not only 
going to embark somewhere at the mouth 
of the Congo, but that h9 was anxious to 
keep as far as possible from the prison- 
houses of the Portuguese, with which 
already he had been involuntarily only too 
familiar. 

After his departure Mrs. Weldon resolved 
to make the best of her period of imprison¬ 
ment, aware that it could hardly be less than 
four months before he would return. She 
had no desire to go beyond the precincts 


taken by ship to Mossamedes, a small port : assigned her even had the privilege been 
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allowed her; but warned by Negoro that 
Hercules was stil'l free, and might at any 
time attempt a rescue, Alvez had no 
thought of permitting her any unnecessary 
liberty. Her life therefore soon resumed 
its previous monotony. 

The daily routine went on within the 
enclosure pretty much as in other parts of 
the town, the women all being employed 
in various labours for the benefit of their 
husbands and masters. The rice was 
pounded with wooden pestles, the maize 
was peeled and winnowed previously to 
extracting the granulous substance for the 
drink which they call mtyelle ; the sorghum 
had to be gathered in, the season of its 
ripening being marked by festive ob¬ 
servances ; there was a fragrant oil to be 
expressed from a kind of olive named the 
mpafoo; the cotton had to be spun on 
spindles, which were hardly less than a 
foot and a half in length ; there was the 
bark of trees to be woven into textures for 
wearing; the manioc had to be dug up, 
and the cassava procured from its roots; 
and besides all this, there was the prepara¬ 
tion of the soil for its future plantings, the 
usual productions of the country being the 
moritsane beans, growing in pods fifteen 
inches long upon stems twenty feet high, 
the cirachides, from which they procure a 
serviceable oil, the cliilobe pea, the blossoms 
of which are used to give a flavour to the 
insipid sorghum, cucumbers, of which the 
seeds are roasted as chestnuts, as well as 
the common crops of coffee, sugar, onions, 
guavas, and sesame. 

To the women’s lot, too, falls the 
manipulation of all the fermented drinks, 
the mcilafoOy made from bananas, the 
pombe, and various other liquors. . Nor 
should the care of all the domestic animals 
be forgotten; the cows that will not allow 
themselves to be milked unless they can 
see their calf, or a stuffed representative of 
it; the short-homed heifers that not un- 
frequently have a hump; the goats that, 
like slaves, form part of the currency of 
the country; the p>igs, the sheep, and the 
poultry. 

The men meanwhile smoke their hemp 
or tobacco, hunt buffaloes or elephants, or 
are hired by the dealers to join in the 
slave raids ; the harvest of slaves, in fact, 
being a thing of as regular and periodic 
recurrence as the ingathering of the maize. 

In her daily strolls Mrs. Weldon would 
occasionally pause to watch the women, 
but they only responded to her notice by 
a long stare or by a hideous grimace; a 
kind of natural instinct made them hate a 
white skin, and they had no spark of com¬ 
miseration for the stranger who had been 
brought among them; Halima, however, 
was a marked exception; she grew more 
and more devoted to her mistress, and by 
degrees the two became able to exchange 
many sentences in the native dialect. 

Jack generally accompanied his mother. 
Naturally enough, he longed to get outside 
the enclosure, but still he found consider¬ 
able amusement in watching the birds that 
built in a huge baobab that grew within ; 
there were maraboos making their nests 
with twigs; there were scarlet-throated 
souimangas , with nests like weaver-birds; 
widow birds that helped themselves libe¬ 
rally to the thatch of the huts ; calcios with 
their tuneful song; grey parrots, with 
bright red tails, called roufs by the Man- 
yema, who apply the same name to their 
reigning chiefs; and insect-eating drongos , 
like grey linnets with large red beaks. 
Hundreds of butterflies flitted about, espe¬ 
cially in the neighbourhood of the brooks; 
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but these were more to the taste of Cousin 
Benedict than of little Jack. Over and 
over again the child expressed his regret 
that he could not see over the walls, and 
more than ever he seemed to miss his friend 
Dick, who had taught him to climb a mast, 
and who, he was sure, would have fine fun 
with him in the branches of the trees, 
which were growing sometimes to the 
height of a hundred feet. 

So long as the supply of insects did not 
fail, Benedict would have been contented 
to stay on without a murmur in his pre¬ 
sent quarters. True, without his glasses 
he worked at a disadvantage; but he had 


asleep. Benedict himself, sorely against his 
will, for he heard the hum of many an insect 
in the sunshine, had been driven to the se¬ 
clusion of his cabin, and was falling into 
an involuntary siesta. 

Suddenly a buzz was heard, an insect's 
wing vibrating some fifteen thousand beats 
a second! 

“A hexapod ! ” cried Benedict, sitting 
up. 

Short-sighted though he was, his hear¬ 
ing was acute, and liis perception made 
him thoroughly convinced that he was in 
proximity to some giant specimen of its; 
kind. Without moving from his seat, he- 



Cousin Benedict loses his chance of being the happiest of entomologists. 


had the good fortune to discover a minute 
bee that forms its cells in the holes of 
worm-eaten wood, and a “ sphex ” that 
practises the craft of the cuckoo, and de¬ 
posits its eggs in an abode not prepared by 
itself. Mosquitos abounded in swarms, 
and the worthy naturalist was so covered 
by their stings as to be hardly recognisable ; 
but when Mrs. Weldon remonstrated with 
him for exposing himself so unnecessarily, 
he merely scratched the irritated places on 
his skin, and said, “ It is their instinct, 
you know ; it is their instinct.” 

On the 17th of June an adventure hap¬ 
pened to him which was attended with 
unexpected consequences. It was about 
eleven o’clock in the morning. The in¬ 
sufferable heat had driven all the residents 
within the depot indoors, and not a native 
was to be seen in the streets of Kazonnde. 
Mrs. Weldon was dozing ; Jack was fast 


j did his utmost to ascertain what it was; he- 
was determined not to flinch from the 
sharpest of stings if only he could get the 
! chance of capturing it. Presently he made 
I out a large black speck flitting about in the 
j few rays of daylight that were allowed to- 
| penetrate the hut. With bated breath he 
waited in eager expectation. The insect, 
after long hovering above him, finally 
settled on his head. A smile of satisfac¬ 
tion played about his lips as he felt it 
crawling lightly through his hair.. Equally 
fearful of missing or injuring it, he re¬ 
strained his first impulse to grasp it in his 
hand. 

“I will wait a minute,” he thought; 
“ perhaps it may creep down my nose; by 
squinting a little, perhaps, I shall be able 
j to see it.” 

For some moments hope alternated with 
i fear. There sat Benedict with what he; 
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•persuaded himself was some new African 
hexapod perched upon his head, and agi¬ 
tated by doubts as to the direction in which 
it would move. Instead of travelling in 
the way he reckoned along his nose, 
might it not crawl behind his ears or down 
his neck, or, worse than all, resume its 
"flight in the air ? 

Fortune seemed inclined to favour him. 
After threading the entanglement of the 
naturalist’s hair the insect was felt to be 
•descending his forehead. With a fortitude 
not unworthy of the Spartan who suffered 
his breast to be gnawed by a fox, nor of the 
Eoman hero who plunged his hand into 
•the red-hot coals, Benedict endured the 
"fielding of the six small feet, and made 
not a motion that might frighten the 
•creature into taking wing. After making 
repeated circuits of his forehead, it passed 
just between his eyebrows; there was a 
moment of deep suspense lest it should 
•once more go upwards ; but it soon began 
to move again; neither to the right nor 
to the left did it turn, but kept straight on 
over the furrows made by the constant 
rubbing of the spectacles, right along the 
•arch of the cartilage till it reached the 
^extreme tip of the nose. Like a couple 
of moveable lenses, Benedict’s two eyes 
--steadily turned themselves inwards till 
They were directed to the proper point. 

“ Good ft” he whispered to himself. 

He was-exulting at the discovery that 
what he had been waiting for so patiently 
was a rare specimen of the tribe of the 
Cicindelidse, peculiar to the districts of 
"Southern Africa. 

“A tuberous manticora ! ” he ex¬ 
claimed. 

The insect began to move again, and as 
it crawled down to the entrance of the 
•nostrils the tickling sensation became too 
much for endurance, and Benedict sneezed. 
He made a sudden clutch, but, of course, 
he only caught his own nose. His vexa¬ 
tion was very great, but he did not lose his 
composure; he knew that the manticora 
rarely flies very high, and that more fre¬ 
quently than not it simply crawls. Accord¬ 
ingly, he groped about a long time on his 
hands and knees, and at last he found it 
basking in a ray of sunshine within a foot 
of him. His resolution was soon taken. 
He would not run the risk of crushing it 
by trying to catch it, but would make his 
observations on it as it crawled; and so, 
’with his nose close to the ground, like a 
dog upon the scent, he followed it on 
all fours, admiring it and examining 
it as it moved. Regardless of the heat, 
he not only left the doorway of his 
hut, but continued creeping along till 
he reached the enclosing palisade. 

At the foot of the fence the manticora, 
according to the habits of its kind, began 
to seek a subterranean retreat, and coming 
to the opening of a mole-track, entered it 
at once. Benedict quite thought he had 
now lost sight of his prize altogether, but 
his surprise was very great when he found 
that the aperture was at least two feet 
wide, and that it led into a gallery which 
would admit his whole body. His momen- 
tary feeling of astonishment, however, 
gave way to his eagerness to follow up the 
hexapod, and he continued burrowing like 
-a ferret. 

Without knowing it, he actually passed 
under the palisading, and was now beyond 
it. The mole-track, in fact, was a com¬ 
munication that had been made between 
the interior and exterior of the enclo¬ 
sure. Benedict had obtained his freedom, 
hut so far from caring in the least for his 


liberty, he continued totally absorbed in 
the pursuit upon which he had started. He 
watched with unflagging vigilance, and it 
was only when the hexapod expanded its 
wings as if for flight that he prepared to 
imprison it in the hollow of his hand. 

All at once, however, he was taken by 
surprise; a whizz and a whirr, and the 
prize was gone! 

Disappointed rather than despairing, 
Benedict raised himself up, and looked 
about him. Before long the old black 
speck was again flitting just above his 
head. There was every reason i to hope 
that it would ultimately settle once more 
upon the ground, but on this side of the 
palisade there was a large forest a little 
way to the north, and if the manticora were 
to get into its mass of foliage, all hope of 
keeping it in view would be lost, and there 
would be an end of the proud expectation 
of storing it in the tin box, to be preserved 
among the rest of the entomological 
wonders. 

After a while the insect descended to the 
earth; it did not rest at all, nor crawl as it 
had done previously, but made its advance 
by a series of rapid hops. This made the 
chase for the near-sighted naturalist a 
matter of great difficulty ; he put his face 
as close to the ground as possible, and kept 
starting off, and stopping and starting off 
again, with his arms extended like a swim¬ 
ming frog, continually making frantic 
clutches, to find as continually that his 
grasp had been eluded. 

After running till he was out of breath, 
and scratching his hands against the 
brushwood and the foliage till they bled, 
he had the mortification of feeling the 
insect dash past his ear with what might 
be a defiant buzz, and finding that it was 
out of sight for ever. 

“ Ungrateful hexapod ! ” he cried, in dis¬ 
may ; “I intended to honour you with the 
best place in my collection.” 

He knew not what to do, and could not 
reconcile himself to the loss. He re¬ 
proached himself for not having secured 
the manticora at the first; he gazed at 
the forest till he persuaded himself he 
could see the coveted insect in the distance, 
and, seized with a frantic impulse, ex¬ 
claimed, 

“ I will have you yet ? ” 

He did nob even yet realise the fact that 
he had gained his liberty, but heedless of 
everything except his own burning dis¬ 
appointment, and at the risk of being 
attacked by natives or beset by wild beasts, 
he was just on the very point of dashing 
into the heart of the wood, when suddenly 
a giant form confronted him, as suddenly 
a giant hand seized him by the nape of his 
neck, and, lifting him up, carried him off 
with apparently as little exertion as he 
could himself have carried off his hexapod ! 

For that day at least Cousin Benedict had 
lost his chance of being the happiest of 
entomologists. 

(To be continued .) 



BEES AND BEE-KEEPIUG FOE 
BOYS. 

By W. II. Harris, b.a., b.sc. 

(Continued f rom page 591.) 

STOCKS AND SWARMS. 

A vino made 
up his mind 
as to the sort 
of hive he 
will adopt, 
the beginner 
next has to 
set about get¬ 
ting his bees. 
There are se¬ 
veral courses 
open to him. 
1 n the first 
place be may 
buy what is 
called a 
“stock,’’that 
is, a bee com¬ 
munity which 
has survived 
the winter, 
and in the 
spring pos¬ 
sesses brood comb. 

How as the population of such a stock rapidly 
increases after the middle of April, and may be 
expected to supply several independent colonies, 
it is a valuable possession, and must be paid 
for accordingly. The cost of a strong stock in 
thoroughly good condition is well worth a guinea 
in the spring. 

A second and cheaper plan is to bespeak the 
first “ swarm ” of some bee-keeper who is willing 
to sell. From ten to fifteen shillings, according 
to the date and size of the swarm, will be the 
price of it. Of course, the earlier in May one 
can be secured the better the prospect of a 
honey-lmrvest; and in some cases, if work and 
the hatching of brood should go on very fast, 
there may even be had a “ virgin swarm,” as a 
swarm from a swarm is called. 

A third plan, but one hardly so suitable for 
a beginner, is to purchase from those who are in 
the habit of killing their bees at honey-taking 
time the condemned insects, and getting some 
one who understands “ driving” to eject them 
from their hives and unite two or 'three weak 
lots, which will have to be fed and tended care¬ 
fully all the autumn, winter, and spring. The 
first cost in this case will be trifling, but some 
experience is needed in working out the details 
of the plan, which answers very well in skilled 
hands. 

How supposing it is decided to commence 
bee-keeping with straw hives of such improved 
patterns as we may have described, the hiving 
of a swarm of bees will best take place in the 
habitation the bees are intended permanently to 
occupy. We shall describe later on the process 
of hiving a swarm ; at present we are speaking 
of the first start in bee-keeping. 

If bar-and-frame hives are preferred, they may 
be peopled in two or three ways. Firstly, if a 
“ stock-hive ” has been bought it maybe placed 
on an adapter-board on the top of the frames, 
and the bees being obliged, by the stoppage of 
the entrance of their straw-hive, to travel down 
the frames and out at the opening of the lower 
hive, will in course of time begin to work in the 
frames, especially if “guide-comb” be affixed to 
them. Then towards the end of May the original 

skep ’ may be taken away, and its remaining 
population may be allowed to swarm, or may be 
driven out and joined to the rest of their com¬ 
panions in the wooden hive. * 

Secondly, the bees, or the majority of them, 
may be driven with their queen from the stock- 
hive into a skep, and thence transferred to the 
bar-and-frame hive in the manner suggested in 
the next paragraph for dealing with a swarm. 
Should the old stock contain much brood yet 
unhatched, it can be placed in its original posi¬ 
tion to receive those of its inhabitants who were 
away at the time of its removal. These, with 
any not driven out, will superintend the con- 













tinuecl hatching process, and will care for the 
young as they emerge from the combs. A new 
-queen from one of the royal cells will soon be 
acknowledged as the ruler of the hive, and pos¬ 
sibly one swarm or more may be obtained from 
the stock during the summer. 

Thirdly, if a swarm has been bespoken it 
will be best to hive it from its settling-place 
into a “skep,” and then, spreading a sheet on 
the ground close at hand, and having the bar- 
and-frame hive ready with four pieces of wood 
•or brick to keep its corners olf the ground, by a 
smart shake the bees should be thrown out of 
the 4 ‘skep” on the sheet, just where a plank 
has been made ready for the hive. At once, but 
without hurry, the latter must be put over the 
bees, and in a very short time, if the queen 
enters—as will usually be the case—the whole 
.swarm will make their way into their new abode. 
Let them remain until they are comfortably 
arranged into one large cluster, and then re¬ 
move them, without more shaking tliaii can pos¬ 
sibly be avoided, to their future permanent 
position. 

It is a common custom to let alone a stock, or 
•swarm, when first established in their fresh 
•quarters; but scientific bee-keepers supply 
liberal quantities of food, especially if dull or 
bad weather should come on. The reason for 
this is that the insects, so soon as they are fairly 
hived, hang in a dense cluster for the purpose 
<of secreting wax. This substance, as we have 
before said, requires the consumption of a large 
♦quantity of honey for its elaboration—as much, 
in fact, as twenty times its own weight. If, 
therefore, supplies can only be gathered slowly, 
as happens in dull or wet weather, comb-build¬ 
ing is delayed, and the laying of eggs and hatch¬ 
ing of brood is hindered. On the other hand, if 
isuitable food is provided, the bees will go on 
rapidly improving, and the strength of the com¬ 
munity will speedily increase. 

The best food for the purpose now being de¬ 
scribed is made by thoroughly boiling 3£lb. of 
loaf-sugar in a quart of water. It is well to 
add a table-spoonful of vinegar to the boiling 
mixture, as this converts the cane-sugar intv 
.glucose, or grape-sugar, in which form crystal¬ 
lisation is much less likely to take place through 
;some of the water drying out of it. 

Various methods of supplying the food to the 
bees have been recommended. In every case 
‘feeding should take place from the top of the 
hive; otherwise, robbers from other hives will 
be attracted, and do enormous mischief to the 
young colony. The best kind of vessel for hold¬ 
ing the syrup is a wide-mouthed bottle (a pickle 
bottle will answer the purpose well), with a 
piece of line muslin, or a piece of brown paper 
with small holes pierced in it, tied over the 
mouth. A piece of zinc finely perforated should 
•cover the entrance to the part of the hive over 
which the bottle is placed. When the vessel 
is inverted, only a small quantity of the syrup 
will ooze through the muslin or paper and the 
,zinc, and the bees will consume the food as fast 
•as it is thus supplied. 

The rapid progress made in comb-building 
and filling will well repay the outlay in sugar 
and time. In fact, it lias been found that a 
swarm thus freely helped will do far better even 
in very dull and rainy weather, than it would 
have done unaided in an equal number of fine, 
and otherwise most favourable, days, and this 
because more bees stop at home wax-secreting 
and working. 

Another way of greatly assisting the busy 
toilers is by attracting to the frames, strips, or, 
better still, sheets, of artificial comb foundation. 
This is made to resemble the actual work of the 
bees, and serves both to induce them to build 
straight combs, and, by affording a large sur¬ 
face, enables very many more workers to set 
about their labours at the time. This artificial 
-comb can be procured at small cost from any 
professed apiarians, such as Messrs. Abbott, of 
Southall, Mr. Cheshire, of Acton, or Mr. Lee, 
of Bagsliot. Directions for fixing the strips or 
sheets will be furnished by these gentlemen, and 
a little practice will enable the young bee¬ 
keepers to accomplish the process with success. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MARINES. 

“Tell it to the Marines .”—Old Saying. 

‘ T)er mare, per 
jL terram,” is 
the proud motto of 
this distinguished 
branch of the 
service, and well 
have they earned 
the right to it. 

By sea and land 
have they served 
and fought all 
over the world, 
in hot climates 
and in cold, and 
never have they 
failed in their 
duty to their 
Queen, their officers, or their country. 

For never we should perhaps substitute 
“ hardly ever,” for there have been one or two 
instances, as in the mutiny of the Bounty, and 
the mutiny at Spithead, when the marines have 
been induced to turn against their officers ; but 
the cases are so rare that they may be taken as 
the exceptions that prove the rule. 

Among the many well-authenticated anec¬ 
dotes of individual courage of marines, the 
following is worthy of repetition :— 

In the year 1806 H.M.S. Melpomene, com¬ 
manded by Captain Parker, was cruising off 
Leghorn, when an attack was made upon an 
armed French vessel of eighteen guns. The 
barge was the first boat to get alongside, and 
she was received with a broadside that killed an 
officer and five men, and wounded six others. 
Sergeant Thomas Milligan, of the Royal Marines, 
was the first man to jump aboard, and as he 
leaped on to the deck six muskets were presented 
full at him, but he escaped the danger by jump¬ 
ing immediately into the midst of the enemy. 
Four men followed him, and they created such 
consternation among the Frenchmen that they 
lowered their boat, and the greater number 
escaped in it. Sergeant Milligan was about to 
follow them, when he was wounded from be¬ 
hind, seized round the waist, and thrown over¬ 
board. The remaining boats were now approach¬ 
ing, and a lieutenant in one of them called to 
the sergeant to catch hold of an oar that was 
floating behind him. But he continued swim¬ 
ming, though evidently becoming more and more 
faint through loss of blood, until he was picked 
up. 

On his return to the ship he was asked why 
he had neglected to make use of the oar behind 
him. 

“Well, sir,” replied the gallant marine, 
“the truth is, the enemy had not surrendered, 
and I could not bear to turn my back upon them 
until they had. ” 

His bravery was rewarded with a donation of 
forty pounds from the Patriotic Fund. 

Jack Tar and the Jollies (as they term the 
Marines) are nowadays generally pretty good 
friends, though it was not always so, and the 
latter are still naturally subject to a good deal 
of “chaff” and banter. 

The marine, on joining his first seagoing 
ship, is generally a pitiable object. He has 
been drilled ashore into a soldier, and now he 
has been sent afloat to get his sea-legs. But 
the straight legs and erect bearing of the soldier 
are the very opposite of the slouch and easy 
position of the sailor, and consequently, in ad¬ 
dition to the pains and penalties of sea-sickness, 
he generally has to put up with one or two falls, 
and any amount of laughter. 

Marines are made useful at sea in any man¬ 
ner necessary on deck, but they are not allowed 
to be ordered aloft unless in a case of special 
emergency. They assist in hauling on the ropes, 
weighing anchor, cleaning, etc. Their special 
duty is of course that of “senlry go,” but they 
are divided into two 'watches similar to the sea¬ 
men, and are on deck whenever their watch is 
on duty. 

The pay in the Royal Marines is as follows, 
but we must first explain that there are two 
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branches of the service, viz., the Marine Light 
Infantry and the Marine Artillery :— 

Marine Light Infantry—Private, Is. 2d. a 
day; corporal, Is. 6d. ; sergeant, 2s. 2d.; 
colour-sergeant, 2s. 8d. ; lieutenant, from 5s. 3d. 
to 7s. 6d. a day according to length of service ; 
captain, from 11s. 7d. to 13s. 7d. ; major, 
16s. ; lieutenant-colonel, 17s. to 20s. ; colonel- 
commandant, 38s. a day. 

Marine Artillery—Gunner, Is. 5|d. a day ; 
bombardier, 2s. 2d. ; corporal, 2s. 4d. ; sergeant, 
3s. ; colour-sergeant, 3s. 6d. ; lieutenant, from 
5s. 7d. a day to 7s. lOd. ; captain, from 12s. Id. 
to 14s. Id. ; major, 16s. ; lieutenant-colonel, 
17s. lOd. to 26s. 3d. ; colonel-commandant, 
40s. a day. 

The reader will perceive that there is a con¬ 
siderable difference in the pay in favour of the 
Marine Artillery, and this corps is considered 
the better of the two. As more, education is 
required for it, they are generally a better class 
of men. 

The Marine Light Infantr} r wear scarlet tunics, 
blue trousers with scarlet stripe, helmet with a 
star and a globe, with the word “Gibraltar” 
above, and the regimental motto, ‘ ‘ Per mare, per 
terram,” beneath. The Marine Artillery wear a 
blue tunic and blue trousers. The helmet is 
the same as for the Infantry, with the exception 
of having a grenade instead of a star for the 
plate. 

Marines are eligible for good-conduct pay at a 
penny a day for each stripe, in addition to the 
ordinary pay; and pensions are given upon the 
same system as in the Royal Navy ; while among 
the officers the half-pay runs from 16s. 9d. to 
14s. 6d. for a colonel, down to 3s. 2d. or 3s. for 
a junior lieutenant of the respective corps. The 
retired pay runs from £600 a year, after forty 
years’ service, to £225 after twenty-two years’, 
while there is a fairly liberal scale of allowances 
for widows and orphans. 

Speaking of widows and orphans reminds us 
of “ a dead marine,” and that of an anecdote told 
in connection with "William iv, when he was 
serving in the Navy. We must first explain 
that in the Navy, as in many other classes of 
society, an empty bottle is termed “a dead 
marine.” One evening Prince William was 
dining with a number of officers of the Navy and 
Marines belonging to the fleet, w r e believe, in 
the West Indies, and after dinner he called out 
thoughtlessly, “ Waiter ! Bring me a bottle of 
wine, and take this marine away,” indicating an 
empty bottle by his side. 

Immediately an aged major who had gallantly 
done his duty in every quarter of the world rose 
to his feet, and exclaimed, “ If you please, your 
Royal Highness, may I inquire why you compare 
an enrpty bottle to a member of the service to 
which I am proud to belong ? ” 

There was immediately a dead silence all 
round the table, and in a clear, hearty voice, 

William replied, “Because, Major-, it has 

done its duty, and is ready to do it again.” 

With regard to the entry of officers into the 
Marines, the question is at present under con¬ 
sideration, and may shortly be changed, but at 
the time I write the following is the routine. 
The age for entering the Marines is from sixteen 
to eighteen, and candidates must be five feet 
five inches in height. Candidates must obtain 
permission from the Military Secretary, Horse 
Guards, to attend the open competitive exami¬ 
nation held in July, and must send in their 
names to the Secretary of the Admiralty (who 
will supply all information required on the 
subject) as being desirous of joining the 
Marines. 

The successful candidates in order of merit 
according to the number of vacancies will be 
appointed lieutenants on probation, and will 
proceed to the Naval College at Greenwich. A 
successf ul candidate must deposit the sum of £80 
with the Accountant-General of the Navy to pro- 
ride for his equipment at the Naval College and 
on joining his division. 

Two examinations of probationary lieutenants 
are held at Greenwich each year, and if a man 
passes both examinations he receives a commis¬ 
sion in the Marine Artillery in order of 
merit. 
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If he passes the first examination and fails in 
the second to qualify for the Artillery he may 
receive a commission in Marine Light Infantry ; 
but if he does not pass the first examination he 
will be excluded from either service. Officers 
on probation receive for the first session 5s. 3d. 
a day, and for the second Is. 6d. a day extra for 
m^ss-money. 

And last, but not least, all candidates must 
produce a certificate of their ability to swim, or 
they will be ineligible. 

Olficers on passing the final examination are 
sent to H.M.S. Excellent for gunnery and 
torpedo instruction, after which they go to head¬ 
quarters to learn their drill and military duties 
afloat and ashore. 

The first open competitive examination con¬ 
sists of the following subjects : Mathematics 
(fractions and fbst book of Euclid), French, 
German, or some other modern language, En¬ 
glish. dictation, geography, and geometrical 
drawing. 

This is termed the Preliminary Examination, 
after which comes the “Further Examination.” 
1, Quadratic equations, logarithms, geometry, 
plane trigonometry and mensuration; 2, English 
composition, history and literature ; 3, Latin ; 
4, Greek; 5, French; 6, German; 7, Chemistry; 
8, Geography ; and 9, Drawing. 

A candidate will not be allowed to choose 
more than four of the above subjects or less than 
two. 

In conclusion I must impress upon my 
readers that although the Marines are somewhat 
looked down upon, and most unjustly, by the 
pfficers of the Army, yet they have one advan¬ 
tage over the others, and that is, that a man 
m the Marines can live upon his pay, which is 
far from being the rule ashore. 



Telling it ‘ to the Marines.” 
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Fury ami Others. —For making a “Graph" the fol¬ 
lowing formula can be recommended from personal 
experience. The measurements are to be taken by 
weight: Glycerine (pure), 6 parts: water, 4 parts; 
barium sulphate, 2 parts; sugar, 1 part; gelatine 
(Nelson’s is best), 1 part. After mixing them, let 
them soak for at least twenty-four hours Then 
melt at a gentle heat. Stir until thoroughly mixed, 
. and pour the composition into a shallow tin pan. 
About six months ago we made one measuring 18in. 
by 14in.—i.e., the size for which £2 2s. is charged in 
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Beginning of the Bathing Season.—A very likely stoly « 


the shops. Including payment to a tinman for mak¬ 
ing the tray, it cost 3s. 9d. For ink, Judson’s violet 
dye answers well enough if not more than fiom thirty 
to forty copies are wanted ; otherwise, we recom¬ 
mend that the ink (violet) should he purchased. 
When the surface of the Graph becomes smudgy, 
scrape it all out of the tray, remelt it, stir it well, 
and pour it back again. We always melt it in a clean 
jam-pot placed in hot water. 

H. L. 0.—You should order the cover through your 
bookseller, who would probably also undeitake the 
binding for you. We cannot undertake binding of 
any kind for our readers. 

T. H. T. (Rainharo.)—'The combined solitaire and fox- 
and-geese board was published with Part XIV'. That 
Part may still be obtained, or the board may be had 
separately, price Id., by order through the book¬ 
sellers. 

C. E. P. (Lambeth.)—Illustrated art'cles on Ven¬ 
triloquism, by a professor of the art, were given in 
our last volume, Nos 1(3-18. All back numbers are 
in print, and may be obtained by order through the 
booksellers. 

Enquirer (Norfolk).—Your suspicion is quite correct. 

".The bird at the top of the third colums, page 535, is 
wrongly described as the bull-finch. It is the gold¬ 
finch or thistle-finch. 

Entomologist.—W e have referred your question to 
the Rev. J. G. V ood. lie regrets that he knows no 
method of applying the solution to such minute 
lepuloptera, and thinks that the only plan will be 
to keep the drawer or box filled with the vapour of 
benzine. 

Mowbray.— 1 . The description answers to the hedge- 
sparrow'. Local names differ so greatly that no 
dependence can be placed upon them. 2. Tastes 
differ widely. 3. Box is a little expensive at first, 
but it is enduring. 4. Consult a directory 5. John 
xxi. 25-G. V\ e fail to understand the question. 

Didymus.— 1. Make a bed like his own, of fine hay and 
dry leaves Feed the animal on almost any kind of 
grain. 2. Boys are often apt both to talk and w'alk 
in their sleep, but they quickly lose these habits as 
they grow up. A few months ago we were startled 
m the dead of night by a young lad who had, while 
asleep, made his way into our room, and, after try¬ 
ing on our boots, wanted to get into our bed. lie 
will probably lose the habit of sleep-walking after his 
fright on awakening. 

W. BAILEY (Sandymount).— Do not buy birds’ eggs. 
Look at Mr. Wood’s papers on this subject. Cabinets 
can be bought at any naturalist’s shop, but you will 
find that really good cabinets are somewhat expen¬ 
sive. 

A Sufferer.— The very distressing complaint which 
you mention is mostly caused by indigestion. There 
is no reason why it should not be stopped, or rather 
removed. As to the best mode of removing it, con¬ 
sult a duly qualified medical man. 

William Caxtgn.—M aking gelatine is a very tedious 
and expensive business. You can buy the best gela¬ 
tine at any grocer’s. 

Egg Collector.— The eggs will not break spontane¬ 
ously. But, unless you empty them soon, they will 
become discoloured, and there is no way of restoring 
the original colouring. 

G. Percival Rhodes.—W e have given your letter to 
the Rev. J. G. Wood. He will answer It more fully, 
but in the meantime cannot understand how you 
could have seen a vulture! 


J. Lucas. -We do not approve of caging wild birds, 
and do not answer any queries on the subject. 

W. G. E.—There are plenty of shops in St. Martin's 
Lane where rabbits can be bought. The colour 
locality, and size of the egg which you mention seem' 
to point to the linnet. The shape, however* 
puzzles us, as no bird which respected itself would 
lay an egg like a lop-sided pegtop with a piece 
chipped out of the large end. 

Chess (York).—An International Chess Congress will 
be held at Wiesbaden on the 3rd of July, in which 
many eminent players will take part. We know oi 
no other. 

Peter Trawl and Otliers.-The Rowland Hill Fund 
is now closed, and we will shortly acknowledge the 
sums sent to us. At a meeting recently helu at the 
Mansion House, of the committee constituted to take 
steps for the erection of a statue of Sir Rowland Hill 
in the City, Mr. Alderman Nottage presiding, it was 
reported by the sub-committee iliat the memoiial 
fund was £16,537, of which £2,000 will be applied to 
the statue in the City and a memorial in Westminster 
Abbey, where Sir Rowland Hill is buiied. The rest 
will be applied as the nucleus of a benevolei t fund 
for the help of aged and distressed Post-Office ser¬ 
vants. 

Petit.— 1. The wicket-keeper stands close behind the 
wicket of the striker,, and it is his duty to take every 
ball that passes the batter. Should he fail to do so, 
it passes to the long-stop, whose business it is to re ¬ 
turn it to the wicket-keeper. The chief duty of the 
latter is to stump the batter when out of his ground. 
2. In our next number. 3. The coloured plate of 
soldiers will be given with our next part. It cannot 
be had separately until issued in the packet at the 
completion of the volume. 

Nautical.— The expression “L. W. L.," in tlie'article 
on -‘Hints on Sparring, Canvassing, and Building 
Model Yachts,” is simply an abbreviation for load 
water-line, i.e., the line on which a vessel floats in 
the water with all her ballast aboard. 

H. II. and Others.—1. As understood by the best 
authorities, an amateur oarsman or sculler must be 
an officer of Her Majest>'s army or navy or civil 
service, a member of (lie liberal professions, or of 
the universities or public schools, or of any estab¬ 
lished boat or rowing club not containing mechanics 
or professionals; and must not have competed in 
any competition for either a stake, or money, or 
entrance-lee, or with or against a professional for 
any prize; nor have ever taught, pursued, or assisted 
in the pursuit of athletic exercises of any kind as a 
means of livelihood ; nor have ever beeu employed 
in or about boats or in manual labour; nor be a 
mechanic, artisan, or labourer. 2. Barnes Regatta 
course is one and a half miles. 

P. E. (Darlington.)—The coins of Edward III. w'ere 
groats, half-groats, pennies, half-pennies, and 
farthings. The groat now averages in value from 
2s. 6d. to 3s. The coins of William I. cannot with 
certainty be distinguished from those of his succes¬ 
sor. The only coins of Richard Cceur-de-Lion bear¬ 
ing his name are those issued by his authority, in 
France, viz., those of Aquitaine and Poictou, of which 
mints there are pennies and half-pence. 

Pell Mf.ll — 1 . We will endeavour to meet your 
wishes in our next number. 2 . You are quite right 
There is this radical difference between the Boy’S 
Own Paper and all its imitators. Its articles and 
stories are w ritten by the very highest authorities to 
be obtained in the various fields of knowledge or ad¬ 
venture of which they treat. This is one thing,; 
merely to fill up the pages with improbable stories and 
impossible illustrations quite another. Verb. sap. 
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WHERE UNCLE DAN MADE HIS 
FORTUNE. 

U NCLE Dan is our rich relation. He is 
the only one of all our family who 
made money. And he made it, where he 
lives, among the Spaniards in South Ame¬ 
rica. But he has a British heart in his 
bosom, and since he has grown rich he 


pays a visit to the “ old country ” every 
live or six years. 

Uncle Dan brings over plenty of money, 
and generally stands treat wherever he 
goes, and whatever he does. And I am 
sorry to say it is not those of his relations 
who do him most credit during his absence 
who are the most assiduous in their,atten¬ 
tions to him when he appears. You need 
not fancy that people who do not care to 


earn money are not fond of it. Many of 
those who work hardest to get, only do so 
for the pleasure of giving. But if anybody 
is always greedy to take, you may be sure 
he does not believe it is “ more blessed to 
give than to receive.” “Give and take,’* 
boys, is the right motto. The world is 
going wrong for everybody when those two 
verbs get divided. 

I can assure you our Uncle Dan reads his 




I sat down on it and had a good cry. 
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nephews all sorts of lectures. He does not 
want any of ns to think that he got on in 
the world by living an easy life, wearing 
fine clothes, eating good dinners, and 
sleeping softly. But who grumbles at 
getting lectures which come in the shape 
of true stories about life in a far-off, wild 
country ? 'Why, I think the boys sometimes 
provoke Uncle Dan to make him give 
them. He is easily started, and when once 
he begins, one thing leads on to another. 

I could tell you a string of stories he told 
us one day because he heard Cousin Jack 
making- a fuss over having gone an errand 
io a neighbouring town, where he didn’t 
know anybody, and had to hire a room 
at a strange inn and stay there for 
the night alone. Cousin Jack is just 
thirteen, and of course, in reality, he 
thought the adventure a very grand and 
jolly thing, yet he did not like to put it so, 
but made out what a hardship it was, and 
how he had faced it, and so crowed over us 
in a back way, as it were. 

44 Ab, boys! ” said my Uncle Dan, 
dropping his newspaper on his knee and 
looking over his gold-rimmed spectacles, 
“you want something to make a fuss about! 
How would you have liked to be me 
nearly fifty years ago, when the vessel 
which brought me from home set me down 
on the Mole, at Buenos Ayres, with a box 
of carpenter’s tools in my hand and a few 
shillings in my pocket? I can tell yon, lads, 
at such times the very earth under a man’s 
foot feels a stranger, and the sky looks 
quite different from the old sky at home. 
I never was one of the crying sort—not 
more so at seventeen than I am now at 
seventy. But I don’t mind saying that the 
first use to which I put my tool-box was to 
sit down on it and have a good cry. And 
the women about came round. All sorts 
they were, Spanish, and Basque, and 
Indian half-breed, and they patted me on 
the back, and paid me all kinds of com¬ 
pliments in languages I didn’t understand. 
But I’d have given ten years off my life 
to hear my own mother scolding me.” 

“Oh, uncle, tell us all about it! ” wo 
cried, rising up from all our comers and 
crowding round him, like flies when a 
sugar-barrel is opened—“tell us all about 
it! What did you do next ? ” 

“What did I do next?” said the old 
gentleman, rather testily, and as if he were 
afraid we might emulate him in sentiment 
rather than in sonse. “ What did I do 
next ? Shouldered my own box, to be 
sure, and took it to a lodging, and then 
looked out for work and buckled to. 

“Ah, those were stirring times : in those 
parts,” he went on. “ The Spaniards were 
always fighting among themselves for the’ 
government—not electioneering and black¬ 
guarding each other in a friendly way like 
yonr Whigs and Tories, but cutting off 
heads and sticking in poniards, and who¬ 
ever did that most had the best of the 
argument. English lives were generally 
safe, except it might be by way of an acci¬ 
dent ; but we took our safety in our own 
hands if we tried to defend any of our 
Spanish acquaintances. The time has 
been that when I’ve gone to market to buy 
fruit I’ve seenj tied up to the pillars, the 
heads of men I’d been doing business with 
the we<-k before, and there they would be, 
all decked in the coloured ribbons of their 
party, out of sheer malice and mockery. 

“ It was not human nature not to put 
oneself a little bit into the interests of one’s 
Spanish friends, and after I had a house of 
my own I myself have turned a sharp cor¬ 
ner sometimes to save one or two. The two 


parties used to’ be called the Red party and 
the Blue party, and they wore colours 
accordingly. The English residents never 
mixed in the least in their political ques¬ 
tions, and they mostly had friends on both 
sides, and, as this side would be in power 
one week and that the next, one never 
knew which of one’s friends would be in 
deadly clanger and flying for his life next 
time one saw him. And then the opposite 
side knew who were his English friends, 
and they generally suspected them, and 
came to look for him in their houses* 

“ Once a 4 Blue ’ friend of mine had taken 
refuge in my place. Suddenly we saw tho 
4 Red 5 soldiers come ridirig down the stffeet, 
with their officer's face turned curiously 
towards the house. Do you suppose we 
pulled down the blinds ? Not we. I gave 
the word of command, 4 Let everybody run 
to a window, throw it wide open, and 
stretch his head out.’ And so we did; 
your aunt, her mother, and all the ser¬ 
vants. The whole house seemed turned 
inside out. The stern face of the 4 Red ’ 
officer relaxed, and he looked up and 
laughed and nodded to me. Where do you 
think the 4 Blue ’ man was ? Standing in 
the dining-room, bolt upright against the 
space between the windows where your 
aunt and I stood. 

44 But that wouldn’t have served him if 
the soldiers had had a warrant to search 
the house, as they sometimes did. We’d 
have had to find out something else then, 
and we had to do these things on the spur 
of the moment; they’re not to be planned 
out beforehand, as, indeed, very little can 
be in this life. And a strong hand was 
often needed, lads, as well as a quick brain. 
Why once the soldiery were crowding up 
the corridor, and a man and my wife’s 
brother were shut in the room at its end, 
with no way except down the passage past 
them, or through a window thirty feet 
from the ground. My wife’s brother had 
a scheme in a minute. He caught up the 
Spaniard in his arms, and holding him 
out of the window, bade him scramble for 
dear life on to the roof above and lie down 
behind a coping there. And he managed 
it. The soldiers never thought of that 
place, and went off without finding him. 
You see they had no special reason for 
thinking he was with us; he might be 
anywhere, and if they stayed too long 
searching they knew he would get warning 
of their coming and make off farther and 
farther. And so they hurried away. We 
call ourselves the Argentine Republic now, 
and we have been some sort of republic 
always.” 

44 Bat I thought republics were always 
so free, and grand, and prosperous,” said 
Cousin Jack. 

“My boy,” answered my uncle, 44 the 
government of a country is always like the 
people of that country. You can’t make 
a free, tolerant, generous republic out of 
an ignorant, selfish, cruel people. People 
who have votes generally vote for those 
most like themselves, who promise them 
the kind of things they want. Most of the 
Spaniards of those times were ignorant 
and bigoted and cruel, and they chose the 
most bigoted and bloodthirsty among 
them to be their ministers, and the minis¬ 
ters in their turn elected the most selfish 
and cruel among themselves to be the 
President, and be had it,all his own way 
till the other side found somebody still 
more fierce and bloodthirsty who wrenched 
the government from him. You can’t 
have a good government till the people of 
a country are mostly inclined to good, and 


when they are that—you can’t have a 
bad government, at least not for long.” 

“Do you remember many Presidents, 
uncle ? ” wo asked. 

“No; I forget them instead. They 
were not worth remembering. Only 
nobody in the prorincej can forget one 
fierce Spaniard callfed Rosas. Perhaps he 
was not much more cruel than some of the 
others, but he was clbver and strong, and 
niaiiaged to do what they only wanted to 
do. There are rnaiiy queer, dark stories 
about him and his ways;” And just then 
we saw a smile st6&l Over the old gentle¬ 
man’s face. 

“Rosas, was'a queer mixture in many 
ways. He liked beauty of all kinds, and 
ingenious things. In his garden there was 
a singular contrivance by which any person 
could be raised to a considerable height- 
say about fifty feet—whence he could 
command a wide and beautiful view, which 
could not be seen from the ground. Of 
course an attendant was always summoned 
to -wind and unwind this strange machine. 
Well, Don Rosas had a pretty daughter, 
and, naturally enough, a nice young man 
fell in love -with her. Somehow, he didn’t 
pb ase the old man. I don’t know 
whether he wasn’t rich enough, or whether 
he didn’t belong to the right party, or what 
it might be which was wrong; but one day, 
when the young folks were love-making, 
old Don Rosas arrived suddenly on the 
scene. They were very frightened, I dare 
say ; but it was astonishing how civil the 
old gentleman was to the young one. He 
even offered to show him over the grounds. 
He actually invited him to ascend his pet 
machine and view the prospect. There 
was no servant at hand, but Don Rosas 
would condescend to wind him up himself. 
I don’t know whether the young man 
really felt quite secure, or whether he made 
believe to seem so because he did not know 
what else to do. At any rate, up he went. 
And then the malicious old man laughed 
and walked away, and left him there, help¬ 
lessly suspended in mid-air. He left him 
there all night, out in the sickening, heavy, 
midnight dew. In the morning he appeared 
again, and as he unwound the poor boy, 
he asked him, “Are you cooled now, eh ? ” 
And the lad was glad to make off, 
and I suspect he never came back, for I 
believe Emanuelita Rosas renlained un¬ 
married.” 

44 He could not have been much in love, 
then,” promptly decided my valiant cousin 
Harry, who is just seventeen years old. 

4 4 His next visit might have cost him his 
life,” responded my uncle. 44 So, yon see, 
people are much the same all round, and 
those who are unpleasant at a distance are 
no nicer when y r ou’re near, as some people 
seem to fancy. Rosas was a terrible mon¬ 
ster. He had not the least regard for life. 
Often, as I was going into my workshop of 
a morning, I would hear the guns on the 
Plaza go 4 Pop, pop, pop! ’ and I would 
know that with every sound there ended 
the life of a man who had done nothing 
but differ a little from Don Rosas. Of 
course, he was very much hated, and peo¬ 
ple tried to kill him, but he was so wary 
that this was not easy. Once he received 
a gift of a beautiful carved box, but he 
was so suspicious of it that he would not 
let it be opened till it was put under water, 
and then it was found that if this had not 
been done it would have exploded, and 
killed everybody round.” 

44 How did he come to an end at last?” 
asked Cousin Jack. 

44 My boy,” said my uncle, 44 he did not 
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come to an end for many years after, and 
then he died peaceably in his bed in one of 
your quiet English seaside towns, where 
he spent his old age. But his power did 
not last very long. What can’t be endured 
has to be cured, and Rosas made himself 
so feared and hated that his friends grew 
fewer every day, and his enemies more 
numerous. Another civil war broke , out, 
nnd this time he was defeated ; and in his 
hour of defeat he did something so cruel 
-and treacherous that I should think it cost 
even him his last admirer on his own side. 

“ He had stationed sorqe of his forces 
in reserve in a large country house, while 
he with the rest of his troops should fight 
the decisive battle not far off. He was 
utterly routed, and managed to escape 
almost alone from the field. His flight lay 
past this country house, and the sentinels 
of his reserve saw him come pelting down 
the road on his blood horse. He knew that 
the enemy was in hot pursuit behind him, 
and he knew too that they were in such 
numbers that while his reserves could offer 
no effectual resistance, any resistance at all 
was likely to cost every life among them. 
But the most ineffectual resistance, the 
merest slaughter of his faithful adherents, 
would gain a little more time for securing 
his own safety.; and so as he rode past he 
shouted to his men to stand firm and fire 
when they saw the foe, as he was only on 
his way to fetch fresh reinforcements. His 
poor soldiers obeyed him. Ah, my boys, a 
friend of mine saw that country house next 
day—a terrible sight, enough to dye all the 
world red for his eyes ever after. And 
remember those were Rosas’s friends ! ‘ The 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.* 
He escaped the country, with his daughter 
disguised in man’s clothes, and he lived to 
be an old, old man wheeled about in a Bath 
•chair among innocent English children on 
a Hampshire beach, and making fantastic 
rules for the conduct of his own funeral.” 

{To be continued.) 

-- 

THE AQUARIUM; 

HOW TO POEM, STOCK, AKD KEEP IT. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 

L ast year I gave in the. 

Boy’s Owx Paper 
a short account of Shore 
and Pond Hunting, to¬ 
gether with a few hints as 
to marine and fresli-water 
aquaria. So many letters 
were received from cor¬ 
respondents who wished 
for further instruction on 
the subject, that it was 
agreed between the Editor 
and myself to insert a 
series of papers on the 
first opportunity. 

It cannot be pretended 
that an exhaustive work 
can be compressed into 
•SO small a space, hut the reader may be assured 
that the hints which will be given are the result 
of personal experience, and will form a sufficient 
guide for those who really wish to study the 
subject. 

In the first place, let me disabuse the reader 
of the very common notion that an aquarium 
is a costly and complicated edifice of glass and 
metal, and consequently out of the reach of 
most boys. 

Of course there are such aquaria, and very 
pretty they look in shop windows ; but they are 
•quite needless, and the most ordinary appliances 
will answer for an aquarium, whether the water 
be salt or fresh. 

Even glass jars are not needed, and, as a rule, 


should be avoided, as they do not expose suffi¬ 
cient surface to the atmosphere. It must: be 
remembered that the inhabitants possess respi¬ 
ration as well as those of land, though many of 
them respire through the intermediate agency of 
water. 

The object of the respiration is to purify or 
regenerate the blood, and this is done by means 
of oxygen. Now -water absorbs much oxygen 
from the air, and unless it can do so the crea¬ 
tures which live in it will soon perish.. 

For example, it is well known that if water 
be boiled, and allowed to cool in a tightly-closed 
vessel, and. , fish, be put into it, the fish will 
almost immediately die. If, however, the water 
be exposed to the air for some time in a wide¬ 
mouthed vessel, the fish will suffer no harm. 

Many a young naturalist has been disap¬ 
pointed by finding the • inhabitants of his 
aquarium die mysteriously, and in nine cases out 
of ten the reason may be found in lack of oxygen. 

Any one who visits the great aquaria at 
Brighton, the Crystal Palace, etc., will see how 
carefully the supply of air is kept up. It is 
driven, by constantly-working machinery, down 
to the bottom of the tank, and can be seen 
rising to the surface in tiny bubbles, like those 
of aerated waters. 

In the shops where aquaria are sold the dealer 
will always supply glass syringes for the purpose 
of freshening the water. The syringe should 
be filled, held at least a foot above the surface, 
and the contents discharged smartly into the 
vessel. The water will cany air to the bottom, 
whence it will be distributed through the entire 
vessel, and often, when the inhabitants are 
becoming languid, a few discharges of the syringe 
will enliven them wonderfully. 

Take care that the syringe be a glass one. 
Metal syringes are sure to corrode more or less, 
and are equally sure to carry poison into the water, 
and, as glass syringes are now as cheap as those 
made of metal, there is no excuse for employing 
any others. 

Another mode of supplying oxygen is by 
means of -water-plants. If the reader be any¬ 
thing of a botanist he will know that plants also 
need respiration, though the process is exactly 
the reverse of that which governs animal life. 
Animals take oxygen into their system by 
means of lungs or gills, and they eject carbonic 
acid gas in its stead. This gas, though abso¬ 
lutely fatal to animals, is the breath of life to 
plants, which absorb it into their system, and 
give out oxygen,instead. 

Any one who has watched a water-weed in a 
glass vessel will have seen that little bubbles of 
air are continually rising from the leaves and 
passing through the water. When this gas is 
collected it is found to be oxygen, which the 
plant has evolved in place of the carbonic acid gas 
which it has absorbed. 

Plant-life will, .therefore, be useful in an 
aquarium. There will be no difficulty in obr 
taining it, for the air, is always ,so charged with 
the spores of confervoid vegetation that if water 
be left exposed to it, and especially if the sun 
be allowed to shine on it, a coating of green 
vegetation will soon cover the sides of the vessel. 
Indeed, it will often grow so rapidly that it 
renders the glass sides of the vessel quite opaque, 
and must be cleared away before the inmates 
can be seen. 

If the reader have access to any river, stream, 
lake, or pond, he will have no difficulty in ob¬ 
taining one water plant, which, although a. very 
pest in our streams, is a graceful, elegant plant, 
and exceedingly useful to the aquarian naturalist. 
It is the American weed, Euclorea canadensis , 
a plant which has been in some way imported 
from North America, and which has taken 
possession of the whole country in a most won¬ 
derful manner. It is composed of long, rounded, 
branched stems, surrounded at short intervals 
by whorls of slight leaves. Each of these whorls 
is capable of propagating the plant, and of grow¬ 
ing even when fioating loosely in the water. 
Consequently the plant has increased with mar¬ 
vellous rapidity, choking rivers and streams. 

I have for some time been -watching its mode 
of growth in a glass vessel. 

After being in the vessel for a day or two some 


of the leaves turn yellow at the tips, and it looks 
as if it -were going to die; but, on examining it 
closely, it will be seen that from the junction of 
a leaf-whorl with the stem a little white rootlet 
is beginning to protrude, /fhis grows with ex¬ 
ceeding rapidity, and by degrees becomes green. 
Meanwhile a tiny green fan has been forming at 
the end. 

This soon spreads, and shows itself to be a 
complete leaf-whorl, from the centre of which 
another little fan is protruding. Tins again 
spreads and produces a third .whorl, and -so the 
plant goes on with its marvellously rapid pro¬ 
duction until it fills the vessel. 

A curious instance of its rapid grow-th was 
lately shown at the Crystal Palace. . 

Fireworks are continually exhibited .there on. 
a gigantic scale, and when there are cascades of 
fire, rockets by the thousand, golden , vain, 
coloured bombardments, etc., etc., a vast amount 
of the fiery material falls to the ground before-it 
is extinguished. 

Fearing lest these fire-droppings might injure 
the turf, the pyrotechnist dragged out a large 
quantity of the eudorea from the various basins 
and spread it on the grass. Some of the officials 
thought that the basins would be Spoiled by 
being denuded of vegetation*, but, no matter 
how frequent were the fireworks, or how much 
of the eudorea was dragged from them* the 
basins seemed as full as ever, and are still, with 
its leafy masses. 

1 well remember its appearance in the Isis, 
and the consternation which its rapid increase 
produced among the oarsmen. The ordinary 
weeds were bad enough, but the thick masses of 
the eudorea are simply unendurable, j^hgir leaf* 
whorls clinging heavily round the blades’ of the 
oar, and rendering their use a toil rather than a 
pleasure. 

In one respect it is a costly weed. It cannot 
he let alone, or it would entirely choke up the 
stream. It cannot he exterminated, owing to 
its prolific character, and the process of cutting 
or dragging it has to he repeated over and over 
again in a single season if the water is to bo 
even tolerably clear. 

However, the aquarium keeper finds it a very 
useful plant, as it thrives well in a room, 
does not obstruct the light, and serves as a rest¬ 
ing-place for many of the small aquatic creatures. 
The Valisneria will be found equally useful. 

Frog-bit, Hyclrocharis morsus-rancc, will 
answer well enough, and no aquarium should 
be without some duckweed, as the under.surface 
of the little floating leaves, and the slender, 
pendent roots, afford habitations for the smaller 
inhabitants of the water, the most remarkable of 
which is perhaps the Hydra polyp, of whose 
mode of life we shall soon have to treat. 

At the seaside the green and purple layers 
(Viva) will answer a similar purpose, but the 
brown species will cause the water to putrefy 
and kill the inmates. 

As to the vessel which is employed as an 
aquarium, almost anything which will hold 
water will answer the purpose, provided that a 
large surface be exposed to the air. A basin 
will do, so will a pie-dish or a milk-pan. Do 
not have a large aquarium, but keep as .many 
small vessels as you can manage. Whenever I 
go to the seaside, I always study the habits of 
the animals, and watch them in captivity. But 
I do not burden myself with an expensive 
aquarium ; I buy a few cheap dishes and basins 
of various sizes, use them during my stay, and 
leave them behind when I vacate the lodgings, 
thus propitiating the landlady at parting. 

Depth in an aquarium is always disadvan¬ 
tageous, as you ought to be able to get at any 
object without disturbing another. Moreover, 
creatures are apt to die, and must he removed 
at once, or they will putrefy and corrupt the 
water. This will be hurtful to the other inha¬ 
bitants even in fresh water, but when marine 
aquaria are kept, it is certain death. The 
water, too, turns black and opaque, and emits 
so horrible a stench that it must be thrown 
away, and the vessel washed with some disin¬ 
fecting solution, such as Condy’s Fluid, before 
it can be used again. 

As tlie general principles on which aquaria 
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are managed are applicable both to fresh and 
salt water aquaida, we will begin with the 
former. 

Fresh-water. Aquaria. 

One piece of practical advice which I offer to 
the beginner is that he should not trouble him¬ 
self about the appearance of his aquaria. 

I have seen many illustrations representing 
the most charmingly picturesque aquaria that 
could be imagined, fitted up with fountains, 
rockwork, and flowers, and tenanted by a vast 
variety of living creatures. (Sec Illustrations.) 

One of these, called, I believe, an aqua-viva¬ 
rium, obtained great favour with the public—on 
paper. It was a perfect palace of an edifice, 
composed of metal, stones, glass, and wire. In 
the middle was a small artificial pond for the 
aquatic animals, and around the pond and in 
the crevices of the rock-work were ferns, grasses, 
mosses, and flowers, all growing in the richest 
profusion. It was inhrbited by fish, insects, 
beetles, butterflies, May-flies, dragon-flies, etc., 
all forming a sort of “happy family.” Ex- 



A simple Aquarium and Fountain. 

perienced naturalists contemplated with amused 
wonder an arrangement which was about as 
sensible as putting sheep, oxen, lions, tigers, 
leopards, and wolves into a sheep-fold, and 
expecting them to live in amity with each 
other. I very much doubt whether any per¬ 
sons with more money than sense ever tried 
to reproduce this amazing structure, which most 
assuredly was due to the imagination of the 
artist ; but if they did, the success of their 
experiment would be about equal to that of the 
happy family in the sheep-fold. 

One of the most usual mistakes made in setting 
up an aquarium is the neglect of its bed. 

People seem to think that all they have to do 
is to put a convenient amount of stones, mud, 
shells, etc., into a vessel, pour water over it, 
let it stand so that the mud may settle, and 
then put into the water a miscellaneous assembly 
of fishes, molluscs, insects, newts, and Crustacea. 

Consequently those animals which are not 
eaten by their companions in imprisonment lose 
their agility, pine away and die. Then the 
disappointed owner puts in more water, stocks 
the aquarium afresh, and finds that the same 
result invariably happens. 

Then he loses heart and dispenses blame in 
all directions. He blames the maker of the 
^ aquarium, who, he is sure, has mixed some 
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poisonous ingredient with the cement. He 
blames the shopkeeper from whom he purchased 
his specimens. He blames the writer of the 
book or magazine article which induced him to 
set up an aquarium, and pronounces him to be 
an ignorant impostor. But he never thinks of 
blaming his own thoughtlessness or stupidity. 

He never seems to reflect that he has altered 
the conditions in which the animals lived before 
they were confined within an aquarium. He 
never thinks that, as they are removed from 
their usual food supply, they must be artificially 
fed with the same nutriment to which they had 
been accustomed. 

He never considers that cleanliness and an 
abundant supply of oxygen are as needful for 
the inhabitants of aquaria as of houses, and 
that each will equally sicken and die if deprived 
of those necessaries. 

So let the bed of your aquarium be of clean 
stones and gravel. Boiling them is always a 
good precaution, in order to destroy injurious 
substances. The “ mould,” or fungus, forex- 
ample, which infests fishes, makes them 
unsightly at first, and ends by killing 
them, is never seen in really pure water, 
and when it attacks the fish of a stream, 
can always be traced to some impurity in 
the water. The interior of shells is a fre¬ 
quent source of fungus, and I recommend 
that they be rinsed several times with 
Condy’s Fluid after washing. 

After boiling the stones, gravel, and 
shells, wash them well in running water, 
and you will then, by taking a little 
trouble at first, save yourself from cease¬ 
less worry and disappointments. 

Having ensured the absolute cleanli¬ 
ness of the vessel and everything in it, 
you may begin to stock it. This must 
be done in a very cautious manner, as 
the temptation to overstock is veiy great. 

So, the first and most important point 
is, not to overcrowd the vessels with 
whether animal or vegetable. It is a 
take that is made by almost every begin¬ 
ner ; but, as he gains experience, he limits 
the inhabitants of the aquaria as ruth¬ 
lessly as a good gardener thins his grapes. 
Ho absolute rules can be given, as much 
depends on the shape and capacity of the 
vessels, the quality of the water, and so forth. 
Knowledge must be bought by practical ex¬ 
perience in aquarium-keeping, as in other mat¬ 
ters of life. 

Another thing to be remembered is that, as a 
rule, the inhabitants of the water are not only 
carnivorous but predacious,and that the stronger 
will kill and devour the weaker. As in the 
course of the following pages we shall have to 
refer to several aquatic animals, their fitness 
for the aquarium will bo easily ascertained. 

Fresh-water snails may be found everywhere, 
and will be rather useful than otherwise if the 
aquarium be of glass. 

They feed largely on the confervoid growths 
which I have mentioned, and thus help to keep 
the glass free from the green scum which is so 
apt to obscure it. 

If you have not a glass aquarium, put a 
water snail into a thin tumbler or clean wine¬ 
glass, and watch the progress of the animal 
with the aid of a pocket lens. 

The first point which will be noticed is the 
mode in which the foot is applied to the glass, 
and by successive undulations of its soft surface 
enables the creature to glide on its way with a 
slow, steady, and equable motion. The flexible 
tentacles are in constant motion, and seem to 
take cognisance even of the minute aquatic 
animals which come near them. 

Kext will be noticed the mouth, with its 
protrusive lips. When the creature is at rest 
the mouth is only visible as a brown point, but 
as it glides over the glass or herbage the lips are 
perpetually protruded, the mouth opened, and 
the wonderful tooth apparatus is applied to the 
objects over which it passes. This apparatus is 
too complicated to be described without dia¬ 
grams, but should be examined by means of a 
tolerably powerful microscope—if possible with 
the aid of polarised light. 


It is well known that many molluscs are 
carnivorous. The common whelk, for example, 
is caught in great numbers by flesh baits.. 
There are others which may be termed cannibals 
as well as carnivorous, for they not only devour 
other molluscs, but actually bore holes through 
their shells when they cannot reach the inmates; 
in any other way. 

I discovered, however, in rather a curious; 
way, that the water snail was carnivorous. I 
had some water spiders, and one of them died. 
A water snail which was in the same vessel) 
soon found that the spider was dead, glided! 
directly towards it, and in a short time devoured 
all the soft parts of the body. It tried very- 
hard to eat the legs also, but their shelly sur¬ 
face and spiked hairs entirely baffled the water 
snail. 

After a time there will be little jelly-like- 
lumps adhering to the glass, and bearing some- 
resemblance to boiled sago. These are the egg- 
clusters of the water snail, each egg being clearly r 
distinguishable. If a magnifying-glass be ap¬ 
plied to the eggs a tiny snail may be seen im 
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each whirling round and round with ceaseless 
activity. In course of time the young water- 
snails burst from their envelope. They then 
whirl no more, but simply glide over the plants 
or glass with the same steady pace that has- 
been noticed in the parent. 

Another well-known aquatic mollusc is the- 
Planorbis, for which I believe no really popular 
English name has been recognised. There are 
several species of Planorbis, and they can be 
at once recognised by their singular resemblance- 
to the “Catherine-wheel” firework. The 
Latin name Planorbis is sufficiently distinc¬ 
tive of their form of shell. 

These shells are extremely plentiful, and may 
often be found lying on the bed of the stream or 
pond, the inhabitants having perished. They 
dislike swiftly-flowing streams, preferring the 
ditches and rivulets which feed these streams, 
or the slack water which is always to be found 
in the little bays formed by the curves of the 
bank. Small shells of the Planorbis, whether 
empty or tenanted, are in great favour with the 
caddis-worms, which make their wonderful 
dwellings of any imaginable substance which 
can be pressed into their service. 

There are, of course, bivalve molluscs, of 
which the fresh-water mussel is a good example.. 

I do not, Imwever, recommend it for the^ 
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aquarium, as its normal residence is the mud, 
in which it lives deeply buried. There it does 
nothing, but lies still in the same place, merely 
opening its shells more or less at intervals, 
blow, the charm of an aquarium consists in 
■watching what its inhabitants do, and inferring 
tfrom their proceedings in captivity what are 
•their habits when at liberty. 

Still, this mussel has some interest, inasmuch 
as it furnishes the fresh-water pearls which at 
■one time formed an important part of British 
•commerce. The well-known artificial pearls 
[produced by the Chinese are obtained from a 
large mussel, and not from the pearl-oyster, as 
as generally supposed. 

You may have a fish or two in the aquarium, 
but it must be remembered that fish consume a 
large quantity of oxygen, and therefore that the 
water must have a large surface for exposure 
rto the air. Perhaps the stickleback will be as 
.good a fish as you can have, as it is small, 
prettily shaped, and active. If you are very 
tfortunate your sticklebacks may build one of 
-their wonderful nests. 

In its native streams the male stickleback 
'displays the most splendid colours during the 
breeding season, and glows gorgeously in scarlet 
.and gold. But in captivity it loses this splendid 
•colouring, just as the JEsop-prawn loses its 
‘beautiful crimson stripes when taken from the 
.-sea and placed in a tank. 

The habits of Newts are interesting and well 
worth watching, but these creatures will require 
u vessel to themselves. 

If they be kept, I recommend a plant of Val- 
Iisneria, as its long, narrow, pliant leaves are 
just what the newt wants when depositing its 
eggs. I well remember at Oxford, some thirty 
years ago, my extreme delight in finding out 
the mode in which the newt disposes of its eggs, 


and my utter discomfiture at learning that the 
discovery had been anticipated long before. 

The mode of egg-laying adopted by the newt 
is very remarakable, if not, indeed, unique. The 
creature looks out for some long, narrow leaf, 
and then deposits an egg upon it, fixing it with 
a sort of natural glue, which is not soluble in 
water ; then, with the aid of its fore-paws, it 
twists the leaf round the egg, securing it firmly 
in its place. 

It must be remembered that newts breathe 
atmospheric air, and that they like occasionally 
to leave the water. For their comfort, therefore, 
it is as well to pile a few stones in the centre of 
the vessel, so that the topmost stone projects 
above the surface of the water. The newts will 
often crawl up the stones and lie half out of the 
water, their lithe wet bodies clinging so closely 
to the stones that the newt can scarcely be 
distinguished from the object on which it rests. 

In common with all their kind, the newts, 
although they can endure a wonderfully long 
fast, are extremely voracious when they have the 
opportunity. They generally feed upon aquatic 
insects and larvse, but they are very fond of 
earth-worms, and if a worm be thrown into the 
water it will seldom reach the bottom before it 
is seized by a newt. 

They almost invariably catch the worm by the 
middle, and eat it by a number of quick, snap¬ 
ping bites, employing their fore paws all the 
while in tucking the wriggling ends of the 
worm into the sides of the mouth. 

Every now and then the newts shed their 
skins, and I have always found them do so if 
shifted into another vessel, or if the water be 
changed. The shed skins are not eaten, as is 
the case with frogs and toads, but are left in 
the water, where they look exactly as if they 
were made of gold-beater’s skin. If a piece of 


white cardboard be introduced beneath the 
skins, they can be coaxed to lie flatly upon it, 
and can be lifted out of the water intact. They 
will adhere closely tor the cardboard if it bo 
slowly dried, and will have a very pretty effect, 
looking more like delicately shaded drawings 
than actual objects. 

Neither Frogs nor Toads should have any 
place in an aquarium. They are interesting 
creatures, and their habits are worthy of exami¬ 
nation, but they cannot exhibit those habits if 
kept in water. A glass fern-case, with a shallow 
water-pan, and plenty of stones, ferns, and moss, 
is the best habitation for a captive toad or 
frog. As, therefore, fern-cases cannot be 
reckoned as aquaria, the frogs and toads can 
find no place in this paper, which is exclusively 
devoted to inhabitants of the water. 

{To be continued.) 




BOYS versus MEN AT FOOT-BALL.—THE RIVAL TEAMS. 

This amusing sketch shows the competitors in a game in which boys were pitted against men, and beat them by four goals to one. It is copied 
from a volume of lithographs, entitled “Random Drawings of Darlingtonian Doings,” by John Dinsdale. We shall doubtless have something 
more to say of the good old game of foot-ball on a future occasion. i 
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ATHLETIC TRAINING. 


By a Member of the London Atiii.etk; 
Club. 

{Continued from page 583 .) 



Is our first ar¬ 
ticle we gave 
directions far re¬ 
ducing superflu¬ 
ous flesh. 
While that 


process is in 
course of 
operation 
great care 
should be ex¬ 
ercised in 
eating and 
dr in king, 
the latter es¬ 
pecially. 

When once 
in condition, 
a little latitude in diet may be allowed, prac¬ 
tice being then sufficient to keep in condition, but 
unless attention is paid to quantity, while 
sweating down, all your work will be in vain. 

The following has been found t® be the most 
nourishing and therefore best diet to adopt when 
in training:— 


Breakfast .—Chop or steak, or a couple of 
lightly-boiled new-laid eggs, with dry toast or 
stale bread, and about half a pint of tea. Water¬ 
cress when in season. 


Dinner .—A good cut of roast mutton or beef, 
with a little vegetable in season (avoid too many 
potatoes), followed, by a light pudding if desired, 
such as tapioca or rice. 

Ten .—A lightly-boiled egg, with toast or stale 
bread, and about half a pint"of tea. 


Supper .—A biscuit or crust of bread. 

The above of' course need not be absolutely 
observed to the letter, but upon such basis 
should the diet be regulated, and with such 
modifications as the trainee’s appetite and in- 
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clination may suggest, always remembering to 
avoid highly seasoned foods, salt meats, spirits , 
etc. 

Butter, sugar, and milk should only be taken 
in moderate quantities. A little good marma¬ 
lade may be indulged in occasionally. Fresh fish, 
such as sole or whiting, is not a bad change for 
breakfast. Avoid soups and cheese. Always 
eat your bread stale, two or three days old. 
Whole-meal bread is much better than white. 
Tea is better than coffee, but the .latter is not 
absolutely prohibited. 

The quantity of liquid taken during the day 
should not exceed one quart—that is, half a pint 
at each meal, until in condition, when * an 
additional half-pint may be allowed. 

Before going into training it is necessary to 
take a gentle aperient, to ge,t rid of any undi¬ 
gested food that may remain. For this pur¬ 
pose nothing is better than the ordinary com¬ 
pound rhubarb pills. A couple taken on alter¬ 
nate nights will do'all that is necessary. 

The Use of the Bath. 

This is one of the most important adjuncts to 
training, and its use is only second to the use 
of exercise. Of the many varieties known in 
private life—the shower, the plunge, and the 
sponge—the shower and sponge are the best for 
training purposes. The sponge is, of course, 
the easiest to obtain. 

Immediately upon rising, the cold bath 
should be taken. The use of some kind of 
salt (“Brill’s Sea-batlis ” we like the best) will 
be found a grateful addition', and, to most con¬ 
stitutions, prove highly invigorating to the 
system. A good towelling should follow, until 
a glow pervades the surface of the body. Do 
not mind rubbing hard, nor the roughness of 
the towel; if you are in good health, the 
rougher the better. 

Hours. 

Presuming that the reader is occupied in 
business during the day,. and has only the 
evening available for practice, the time should 
be divided as follows :— 


Rise at 6 or 6.30 (during the summer months), 
bath, and rub down ; out for a gentle walk for 
about half an hour ; home, and use light dumb¬ 
bells (two to three pounds weight each). Break¬ 
fast at eight. Walk to business (if practicable). 
Dinner at 1 or 1.30. Tea at 5. Practise at 
your distance any time between 6.30 and 8.30.. 
Supper at 9.30. To bed by 10. 

In the winter time another hour’s sleep in the 
morning may be indulged in. 

Walking exercise is at all times beneficial, 
and conducive to condition. It should there¬ 
fore be taken whenever possible. Avoid riding 
when your destination is within walking dis¬ 
tance, and, above all, have plenty of fresh air. 
The bedroom window should be open at the top. 
all night, care being taken that the bed is not 
in such a position as to catch the draught. 

A biscuit may be eaten before starting on the 
morning’s walk ; it will present that lassitude 
Which very often ensues from exercise at an 
unusual hour. 

Totally eschew smoking. The use of tobacco 
is fatal to good wind. 

The reader is now in possession of the primary 
rules of training. We must reiterate, however, 
that it is not imperative that they should be 
strictly follow 7 ed. Some people in training 
require more food than others. Those of spare 
build require more liquid than those of full habit.. 
A very little experience will teach a man what 
suits his constitution. He must not, however, 
give way entirely to his appetite ; some self- 
denial w ill have to be exercised. 

One of the most difficult things to contend 
against is thirst, and thirsty you "will certainly 
be while, reducing yourself. Do not, hov 7 ever, 
attempt to relieve yourself by drinking, or up 
goes your weight again. Great relief will be 
experienced by plunging the hands into Cold w 7 ater 
and laving the neck and face. After getting 
into condition, the thirst will disappear and the 
quantity of liquid we have mentioned (one quart 
per day) v r ill prove quite sufficient to satisfy. 

In our next article we will deal with practice- 
at the different distances. 

(To be continued .) 


ODDS AND ENDS. 



The Triangle Puzzle. 

The puzzle is to draw a 
figure like the first diagram 
without once taking the pen 
from paper. The second 
picture shows how to ac¬ 
complish this. Begin at the 
dot, and first complete two 
lines of the triangle ; the 
rest fol low's easily enough. 




Master Treborius. 

There was a schoolmaster, Treborius, 
Who followed a principle glorious. 

He made it a rule 
When .ent’ring his school 


To his urchins to how*— 

And well he knew how. 

“ For there may be some great men before us, 
Said respectful old Master Treborius, 

Who followed a principle glorious. 


OUR HOLIDAY TRAMP. 

By the Author of “Some of our 
Fellows,!’ etc. 

chapter ii. 

A ! now we- 
begin the 
diary. 
JulyYlili , 
Tuesday .— 
The sun 
rose, as. 
usual, this 
morning, 
in the east; 
we could 
see that by 
the com¬ 
pass. We 

rose also, at an early hour. The sky was 
beautifully clear on the horizon, and just 
above it a few fleecy clouds were lying per¬ 
fectly quiet. There is no fear of rain, Axels 
says ; the clouds are what he calls Cirrus, 
and look like little white curling feathers. 
They are three miles above the ground at 
the least, he says, though they don’t appear 
so. I suppose he knows. 

We had a very good breakfast, but were 
in too great a hurry to eat it— all except 
Tucker; he took bis time, and was seen 
filling liis pockets afterwards. 

11 o'clock .— We are just starting. Most 
of us are quite contented to bo here now 
instead of at home for the holidays; at 
least, so every one says; but it does not do 
to think too much about home even now. 
Tucker in knickerbockers is worth looking; 




















































































at; so is tlie Iufant, a stout youth of four¬ 
teen years, and about as many stone in 
weight. His name is Smalley. Mr. Gregg 
has given us a route , i.e., a list of places for 
us to stop at, and to which he will forward 
letters. We are to keep to it as nearly as 
we can, and to write to him every day, 
saying how we get on. 

July 13^7^.—I was too tired to write last 
night'. We had some adventures yester¬ 
day, and made some observations. It was 
a fine day, as we had anticipated, and 
rather warm. Towards afternoon we came 
to a river, and walked for some distance 
along the side of it; the only fish it con¬ 
tained were sticklebacks and water-rats ; 
so my brother said, and he is responsible 
for the natural history department. Swift 
(sports and pastimes) proposed that we 
should swim it. Nothing could be easier, 
he said. We could tie up our clothes in 
bundles, and carry them, as well as our knap¬ 
sacks, on our heads. But there were some 
of us who could not swim without bundles, 
much less with them. Therefore Axels 
proposed that we should make a little raft 
to put our clothes on, and Swift could tow 
it after him. Those who could not swim 
at all might go into the water up to their 
chins and take hold of the raft, which 
would be sufficient to support them, as their 
bodies would be borne up by the water, 
their heads only rising above it. Some 
people’s heads are the thickest and heaviest 
portion of the human frame. Perhaps he 
did not consider that. 

Fred says that this is the way the mice 
do in Iceland. When they want to cross 
a piece of water they make or select a raft 
of some light material—a piece of dry cow- 
dung usually—and pile up their stores 
upon it, berries and such things, which 
they have been collecting ; and then, some 
sitting round the heap to keep it in its 
place, and others swimming and propelling 
the raft, they travel long distances across 
a lake or a river. 

We should have done the same if we 
could have foundanything tomake a raf tof. 

Hopper told us of a curious adventure 
which he said happened to his brother, 
Hopper major, who used to be at our 
school, but is now in Ceylon. He was 
going to see a friend somewhere across the 
country, and there was a river in the way. 



He had a black servant with him, so he 
undressed and swam across, and the ser¬ 
vant was to follow with the clothes upon 
his head. But the river was swollen and 
rapid, and Hopper major had geat diffi¬ 
culty 1 in getting across ; and the black man, 
seeing this, was afraid to venture ; and 
Hopper was so exhausted with his swim 
that he was afraid to go back. So there 
they were, Hopper on One side of the river, 
and the black man, with his clothes, on 
the other; and there -were great leeches in 
the grass which kept fixing upon Hopper 
major, and swarms of mosquitos, which 
are worse than “ gnats and midges ” (that 
was for Nat Wilkins), from which he had no 
protection whatever; and though he 
shouted and stormed at the black man, it 
was all to no purpose ; and he w’as afraid 
he would have to wait there till the river’ 
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subsided, in which case there would not 
have been much of him left. He took 
courage and swam back again at last. I 
don’t suppose the black man waited for 
him. Hopper was always rather hot- 
tempered. 

But how were we to get across our river ? 

“ How wide is it P ” some one asked. 

There were differences of opinion on that 
subject. Some said ten yards, some said 
a hundred. 

“ Let’s measure it,” said Axels. 

“ How can that be done without cross¬ 
ing over ? ” we all asked. 

He said he would show us; and this 
is the way he did it. 

There was a tree on the farther bank of 
the river. He made a mark with his heel 



(A) on the bank on our side just opposite 
the tree. 

Then with his stick he measured ten 
yards along the bank, at a right angle to 
the line from the tree, and stuck a short 
stick into the ground there (at b). Then 
he measured another ten yards, in the same 
direction as before, and made a mark there 
also (c). Then from this last mark he 
walked backwards at a right angle from 
the river until the stick was in a straight 
line between himself and the tree on the 
farther bank. “ Now,” he said, “ measure, 
the distance from the spot where. I am 
standing to the river; that will give you 
the width of the river. If anybody has 
got a Euclid in his pocket, you can prove 
what I say by Prop, xxvi., Book i.” 

We had not brought a Euclid with us 
(strange oversight!), but we could under¬ 
stand the correctness of his measurement 
without referring to the proof. If Euclid 
was all like this, it would be a great deal 
easier and more fascinating than it is. We 
knew now that the river was as nearly as 
possible twenty-three yards across. It 
would have been nothing of a swim for 
Captain Webb, but it was twenty-three 
yards too much for some of us; and, as we 
learnt from a countryman who approached 
that there was a bridge a little farther on, 
we preferred that means of transit. 

The bridge conducted us to a small town, 
and Horniblo w proposed that we should stop 
there and make some inquiries about the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants. 
Of course their language was the same as 
our own, with the exception of some deli¬ 
cate peculiarities—dialectic, I mean. For 
instance, I heard a countryman say he 
must “ pit his baste up an’ gie 5 im a mossel 
o’ hee an’ a sup o’ wetter, for he had got a 
jaggin o’ spaylins ahint ’im as was tit to 
teer ’is hewfs off.” The “ jaggin ” was a 
cart, and the “spaylins” was a load of 
gravel; the rest may be translated without 
notes by a diligent student. 

Parsons says that in ancient Greece such 
peculiarities as these would have, been 
written as well as spoken ; and that is how 
the different dialects—Doric, iEolic, Ionic, 
etc.—arose. It is a great pity ; they give 
us a vast deal of trouble at school. * The 
ancient Greeks ought to have had more 
consideration for posterity; especially as 
posterity has always shown so much regard 
for them. 

As for manners and customs, there was 
nothing that I could take notice of in just 
‘ passing through the town, any more than 


travellers can who cross the continent in a 
railway train, except that the people came 
and looked at us as we walked through the 
streets, and laughed and winked at each 
other. Trade was carried on chiefly by 
grocers and drapers, and we noticed eggs 
for sale at an ironmonger’s ; but the princi¬ 
pal articles of manufacture were bread and 
pastry. We bought some ginger-beer, 
which was rather warm, as the bakehouse 
was close to the shop. Tucker had a 
cheesecake, and sat down to eat it, and 
when he had finished that he took a look 
round to see what 
else there was that 
was tempting. 

When he had 
chosen something 
he sat down again, 
but unfortunately 
in the meantime 
the baker had 
brought in a tray 
of j am tartlets, hot 
out of the oven, 
and had put it 
down, just for a 
moment, in Tuck¬ 
er’s chair, and 
Tucker, not kn own¬ 
ing this, sat down 
upon them. He 
was very much burnt, and the tartlets were 
spoilt; so were Tucker’s knickerbockers. 
The baker flew into a passion, and wanted 
him to pay for all the tarts, and Parsons had 
to remonstrate with him and to argue the 
point, which he did very cleverly, as we all 
thought, only the baker did not know 
when he was beaten, and Tucker had to 
pay halves before he would let him off. 

We halted outside the town in a hay- 
field, and took out the provisions we had 
brought with us and had a jolly picnic. 
Tucker was very much roasted about his 
tartlets, especially when wo got up to con¬ 
tinue our journey and he was found tc 
have a lot of hay sticking to him where the 
tarts had been. 

We had arranged to make a long march 
the first day, therefore we pushed on till it 
was getting late, and found ourselves 
about sunset at a little village. Smart 
said it reminded him of one of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays, and told us to guess which. 
As if any one ever could have guessed 
Hamlet! Tucker thought he said “ Ome¬ 
lette”—he was always thinking of things 
to eat; but Parsons says that hamlet 
means f{ a little hame,” or home, just as 
tartlet means a little tart. Tucker winced 
at that, and looked behind him. I don’t 
see now what it could have to do with 
Shakespeare’s tragedy. 

We had lost our way somehow in tra¬ 
velling by the compass, or we should have 
been some miles farther on at a place 
which Mr. Gregg had told us of ; but as it 
was, we decided to stop at the hamlet, if 
we could obtain shelter. 

It was such a very little hamlet, how¬ 
ever, that it was impossible to find accom¬ 
modation for a party of thirteen. There 
was no hotel, not even a beer shop; and 
the cottages were so small that there was 
no chance of any spare beds in any of 
them. The village people were at work in 
their gardens, or sitting out of doors, 
and the children were running in and out 
with hardly anything on, like little niggers 
in Africa, because it was too warm to lie in 
bed. 

A little group soon collected round us, 
wondering much at our strange appear¬ 
ance. We were covered with dust and 
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very tired. They shook their heads when 
we asked for lodgings. 

“Best thing as you can do,” said one, 
“ is to go down to the hall. There’s lots of 
room there.” He pointed, as he spoke, to 
the chimneys of a large house, visible 
above the tree-tops not far off. 

Parsons would not consent to that. 

“No,” he said, “ we don’t mean to in¬ 
trude upon any one; besides, we are quite 
prepared to rough it. Any place that has 
a roof to it will do.” 

He looked round the little gardens near 
him, in one of which was a pigsty; but 
that was occupied already; there was “a 
gentleman asleep there,” Smart remarked. 
We could hear him snoring. There was a 
hen-house near it; that was empty, but 
we could not roost upon the perches. 

“ There’s a big barn yonder,” said one 
of the men, “ and I have got the key. I 
had strict orders, though, not to let no 
tramps lie in it.” 

“We are not tramps,” said Parsons. 

“ No, I suppose not,” the man answered, 
doubtfully. 

“We can pay for our lodging.” 

“You needn’t pay for the bam if I let 
you in. There’s plenty of straw to lie on. 
You won’t get to smoking, I suppose ? ” 

“ No,” said Parsons; “we don’t smoke.” 

“Travellers usually do, though,” said 
Axels, reflectively, as if he thought we 
ought all of us to begin at once. 

“You can sleep in the barn, then, if you 
like. You will have it all to yourselves— 
except the rats.” 

“Rats?” 

“ Ah. There be a goodish few of them 
vermin about. They’re main fierce, too. 
They’d eat a man’s nose off his face as 
soon as look at it, or sooner, especially 
when he’s asleep. There’s no knowing 
what rats won’t do when they’re fam¬ 
ished.” 

We had all thought it would be rather a 
pleasant thing to sleep in a bam, but after 
this we did not so much relish the idea. 
We saw some of the village lads whisper¬ 
ing together, and looking at us with a kind 
of serious and solemn curiosity, and shak¬ 
ing their heads as much as to say they 
wouldn’t be in our shoes for anything you 
could give them. It may have been fancy, 
but that was how their manner struck us 
all. 

Meantime it was growing dusk. The 
bam stood out against the sky black and 
rugged, at a distance from all human 
habitations. It was covered with thatch, 
which was full of little holes in which birds 
had built their nests. The sides of it were 
formed of rough boards, which had at one 
time been daubed over with red paint. 
We remembered hearing of a red barn in 
which a murder had been committed; 
the skeleton of the victim was discovered 
buried there in consequence of a dream. 
We were not much afraid of skeletons or 
dreams, but the building had an eerie look, 
and if it was infested with living rats they 
would be quite bad enough. 

“ Talking about rats,” said one of the 
villagers, “do you mind Jack Roper’s 
tale ? ” 

“Ah! I do. I shall never forget it,” 
was the answer. 

“No more won’t Jack.” 

“ What was it P ” I asked, foolishly. 

“ There he is ; ask him. Come and tell 
the young gents about them rats, Jack.” 

Jack approached slowly. 

“I am none so fond of telling it,” he 
said. 

He stood and looked at us, as if trying to 


make up his mind whether to give us the 
story or not. “It makes me feel bad to 
think of it,” he said. 

Then there was another pause. I thought 
at first the men were chaffing us, but there 
was no mistaking Jack’s view of the matter. 
He was serious enough. 

“ Tell it out, Jack ! ” his neighbours all 
exclaimed. 



Jack had never had such an eager, atten¬ 
tive audience before, and, whatever his 
feelings may have been, he managed to 
overcome them. 

“ It were t’other mamin*,” he said, 
slowly, and paused. “ I were goin’ early 
to my work”—another pause—“soon after 
dawn, and were thinkin’ to myself how still 
and quiet everything was on all sides—not 
a sound to be heard except here and there, 
maybe, a cock or two a-crowing—” 

“ Are there any cockatoos in this part of 
the country ? ” little Midge broke in. “I 
thought they were only to be found in hot 
climates.” 

“ They are not natives of this land,” my 
brother answered, gravely; “but go on, 
Mr. Roper, please.” 

“ Cocks and hens is to be found every¬ 
where,” said Roper, gravely. “But, as I 
were a-saying, all was so quiet and still as 
you could almost hear your shadow fall as 
you walked along, when suddenly—I saw 
—straight afore me—in the road—some¬ 
thing, like the road itself, all on the move; 
it might have been about I don’t know 
how many yards wide, and I couldn’t say 
how many yards long. It was like the 
furrows in a ploughed field, but every bit 
of it was alive ; rippling along, it seemed, 
and coming to’ds me. 

“ ‘ Whatever can it be ? ’ says I, to my¬ 
self, aloud, and I stopped short for to look 
at it. Presently it began to lengthen out, 
and I could see that instead of being all 
one subject, it was made up or scores and 
hundreds—and maybe thousands—of little 
ones. The next moment I perceived, that 
they was rats l 

“‘Ho, ho,’ says I; ‘I wish I had a 
couple of game dogs with me; they would 
make short work with some of you.’ But 
I altered my opinion about that soon after¬ 
wards. 

“ ‘ Ha ! ’ I says to myself again; ‘ these 
be them there rats as have eaten up Mr. 
Grister’s barley as he left so long in the 
stack, and wouldn’t sell to nobody because 
he couldn’t get his own price for it.’ I 
knowed he had been thrashing some of it 


out yesterday, and had found very little 
but the straw left. The rats had been, 
disturbed, you see, and was going now in 
a body to take possession of another stack 
somewhere else, or, maybe, to your barn. 

“I took up a big stone, and says I to 
myself again, out loud, ‘ I’ll knock two or 
three on ’em on the head, afore they sees 
me,’ for I thought of course as they would 
turn right about and run away as soon as 
they caught sight of me. But they didn’t. 
Nothing of the sort. They stopped for a 
moment, that was all; and then they all 
came on again, faster than before, and I 
could see—young gentlemen, if you’ll be¬ 
lieve me—I could see as their eyes was all 
fixed on me; hundreds of little black eyes 
all looking straight at my face without so 
much as a wink in any one of ’em. It was 
awful! I never felt so queer in all my life ! 
I oouldn’t run away. I thought I should 
have dropped, and if I had, they would all 
have gone clean over me, I’m certain, if 
not worse, 

“ It makes me feel sick-like even now to 
think of it. The first row seemed to crouch 
upon their haunches as if they were going 
to make a spring—o’ this fashion.” 

Jack Roper, suiting the action to the word, 
stooped down a little, put up his hands, 
with the fingers bent as if they had been 
claws, opened his mouth, displaying an 
irregular set of Jong teeth, and made the 
most hideous contortions possible with his 
lips and nose. I don’t know whether he 
resembled a rat or not, but he looked very 
horrible, and a dog that happened to be 
there seemed to think so, for he flew at him 
as if he would have pinned him by the 
nose, and being kicked off, returned to the 
charge snarling and barking fiercely. 

“Well,” said Jack, resuming his story, 
“ I was never so frit in my life; my knee& 
shook ; my hair stood on end; I could feel 
it inside my hat. The rats kept coming on 
all in a body, and if I hadn’t managed to 
step out of their way I shouldn’t have been 
here now to tell the tale. I looked at ’em 
after I had crawled up agen the hedge- 
bottom, and they passed straight on, givin’ 
me a glare out of the comers of all their 
eyes and a knowing jerk of their heads, as 
much as to say, ‘Mind what you’re at, 
keep still! ’ and I did, you may be sure. I 
never moved a finger, and they passed by, 
creeping, and running, and jumping one 
after another and one over another till 
they was clean out of sight. Then I turned 
back and went home. I couldn’t go to 
work that morning, I was that bad.” 

“And where did the rats go to after 
ah?” 

“I don’t know, young master, but they 
was coming in this direction; and I shouldn’t 
wonder if they all settled down in that 
there very barn as you are going to sleep 
in this here very night.” 

A look of dismay rested on every face at 
this climax. Some of us, I believe, would 
very gladly have been at school again in 
the dormitories. It might be that the 
people were only stuffing us, but we could 
not think so from their manner. The rats 
had evidently produced a great impression 
upon Roper himself, and all the villagers 
seemed to believe his story. The man who 
had the key of the barn said he did not think 
the rats had taken refuge there ; they had 
gone to another rickyard most likely; but 
he would not advise us to pass the night 
there unless we liked it. 

We did not like it at all, but what other 
place was open to us—where else could 
we go P 

• (To be continued .) 
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A BOY’S CAMPAIGN. 


more to the purpose, one of them hit it. 
Never had this hunter felt so proud and 
glad of his success. 

Round their camp-fire that night asolemn 
council was held as to how the best should 
be made of their small stock of provisions. 
It was decided to boil the duck, along with 
each man’s bit of pork, with a skewer of 
wood in it bearing his private mark. The 
broth was to be the supper, and for break¬ 
fast the duck was to be distributed by the 
rule of “ Whose shall this be ? ” Even in 
their misery they were all able to get some 
fun out of this lottery. To Henry’s share 
fell one of the duck’s thighs, and he 
thought himself fortunate. The pork made 
but a single mouthful; and, though ra¬ 
venous with hunger, they felt bound in 
honour to each other not to touch the duck 
till morning. 

And now, on the 10th of October, they 
found themselves, after such a scanty meal, 
without a morsel of food. Nothing eatable 
was seen but a red squirrel, too small and 


nimble to be brought down by the rifle. 
They laboured at the paddle in gloomy 
silence, and went to bed supperless. But 
now, going with the current of the swollen 
stream, they made fifty miles in the day, 
and were comforted with hopes of soon 
coming upon the forward march of Arnold s 
troops. 

Next morning, the river still rising, they 
started early, and went down the stream 
at a rapid rate. In the course of the fore¬ 
noon they saw a great smoke, which could 
be supposed to come from nothing less than 
the camp of the army ; so we may guess 
that they did not slacken their exertions, 
but paddled on gleefully, hoping in an 
hour or two to reach the tents and kettles 
of their comrades. 

They had almost reached the place of the 
smoke, when an obstacle, not uncommon 
in American rivers, presented itself. A 
huge tree, swept away by some flood, had 
stuck in the middle of the stream, where 
it had been lying for years, its root 
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CHAPTER II. 


B y the light of a calm sunset the explorers 
set out on their way back over the 
mountain, but it soon grew dark, and 
began to rain in torrents. They ran in 
•single file, trying to tread in the steps of 
their leader, so as to disguise their numbers 
if any one should hit on their trail. Henry 
came in the rear, and as they were hurrying 
-down the steep side in the pitch darkness, 
:& root or a twig caught the buckle of his 
■shoe; he tripped and fell headlong for 
-twenty or thirty feet. Stunned by the 
■fall, his first thought on coming to himself 
was for his gun, which he still held in his 
hands, and he was surprised and rejoiced 
to find it uninj ured. But his comrades had 
fill gone on -without asking what had be¬ 
come of him. Groping and stumbling he 
made the best of his way after them, and 
reached the camp by the lake side an hour 
later than the rest. Here a wigwam of 
poles and branches had been erected, a 
cheerless shelter. The rain continued to 
pour incessantly. They lay down in their 
wet clothes, and with the rain dripping 
down upon them all night slept the sleep 
of tired men. 

In the morning it still rained hard, but 
the party was ready to start before day¬ 
break. Breakfast did not delay them long. 
Each man had nothing in his pockets but a 
biscuit and about an inch of pork. Half 
the biscuit was eaten at once; the rest was 
kept for supper, and off they went. The 
irain was so far good for them that it had 
already raised the lake some feet, so now 
they slid easily over places where they had 
before been obliged to lift their canoes. 
But their great piece of good fortune was 
the appearance of a small duck, of that kind 
known as the diver, which rashly presented 
itself within range of these hungry men. 
Several of them fired at it, and, what was 
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anchored at the bottom, and the branches 
all worn away by the friction of ice and 
water, except two of the chief limbs, which 
projected about a foot above the surface, 
forming a fork*some ten feet wide. Through 
this fork the smaller of the canoes shot 
safely; then the second one, in which 
Henry was, tried to follow their leader. 
But just as they were in the fork, some one 
gave an awkward stroke of bis paddle, 
which threw the canoe out of its course; 
a ragged prong caught the right side of 
the frail vessel just below the gunwale, 
tearing the bark open from stem to stern, 
and the water began to pour in. In an 
instant, with admirable presence of mind, 
the crew all leant to the left, raising up 
the broken side, and thus, sitting carefully 
and paddling gently, they managed to 
j>roceed for a few hundred yards, and 
landed at the smoke, where they were 
joined by the men in the other canoe, 
who had been warned by their shouts of the 
disaster that had happened. 

They had escaped from a watery grave 
only to find a sad disappointment. Ho 
army was to be seen, no friends, no food. 
It was the ground that was on fire, kindled 
by themselves as they had ascended the 
river. This place had been one of their 
encampments, and they remembered that 
they could then scarcely get the damp fuel 
to do more than smoke, but it £ ned that 
the fire from the abandoned emoers had 
crept into the turfy soil and among the 
roots of trees, and was now, at the end of 
a week, smouldering over half an acre. 

How, for the first time, they began to 
give way to “ the horrors ” in this desolate 
and Gehenna-like scene. The canoe that 
must carry the larger part of them was as 
good as useless, and all their materials for 
repairing it had been exhausted, for in 
these rapid and rocky streams, a birch- 
bark canoe generally wants mending 
somewhere or other at the end of each 
day’s journey. The army might still be a 
hundred miles away; perhaps it had re¬ 
turned to Hew England, giving up the 
enterprise, and abandoning this little 
handful of pioneers to starve in the wilder¬ 
ness. 

But soon their native energy and self- 
reliance got the better, of despair. Under 
the direction of one of the guides, who 
alone had not yielded to this fit of dejec¬ 
tion, they set about seeking materials to 
repair the canoe. Some searched for birch- 
bark, others for turpentine among the 
pine-trees. There was plenty of cedar- 
wood to form new ribs, and the roots sup¬ 
plied the fibres for twine. All they wanted 
was oil and fat, to make the turpentine 
into pitch. This difficulty seemed insuper¬ 
able till a happy thought came into Henry’s 
mind-ythe empty pork -hag ! Instantly it 
was brought and ripped up, and from the 
inside a handf il of, dirty fat was scraped 
with as great care as, if it had been so much 
gold-dust. All hands now set to, work, 
the canoe was carried up to the fire, and 
in two hours it was'fit to take the water 
again., 

I The brew re-embarked, and thought well 
tp .proceed cautiously at first .along the 
shore, father, than trust their cranky vessel 
in dcepj water. But this very caution brought 
fresh disaster. The canoe had not gone’five 
hundred yards .before a snag, lying just 
below the surface, ran thi*ough the bottom, 
and, with.unspeakable disgust the men had 
once niore to put into, shorn. It was all 
they copld do to get back to flieir. late 
harbomv where..the fire was still. burning 
and the materials all at hand for caulking 
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the leak. Then it took them an hour to 
repair this new injury. 

Hor was this all. As they were again 
launching it, a man who held the bow 
slipped, and let the canoe fall on the edge 
of the hank, breaking it now almost right 
across the centre. At this example of mis¬ 
fortunes not coming singly,‘Henry con¬ 
fesses that he was seized with despair. He 
imagined that the Almighty had destined 
them all to perhh by hunger, and as he 
thought of the folks at home that he had 
deserted, he could not but turn aside to 
let a few tears have their way, and bitterly 
repented of his wayward disobedience. 

The guide, Getchel, the same man that 
had kept the best heart all along, and 
whom Henry compares to Homer s descrip¬ 
tion of Ulysses for thoughtfulness and in¬ 
genuity, would allow no one to sit down 
and cry, even yet. Under his directions, 
the canoe was for the third time brought 
to the fire. The wide rent was sewn to¬ 
gether with cedar-root fibres, and the seam 
made water-tight by a ridge of pitch, over 
which was sewn a patch of bark a foot 
wide, covered by another coating of pitch. 
To make sure, the pork-bag, saturated with 
fat, was sewn over all. 

This work took up the rest of the day ; 
hut with hunger at their heels, the 
voyagers did not care to stop for sleep, and 
set out, meaning to paddle all night. But 
at last fortune, after having played such 
tricks with them, came to do them a good 
turn. About dusk, when the smaller canoe, 
a few hundred yards ahead, bad disap¬ 
peared roimd a sharp point, the larger 
party beard the crack of a rifle, then 
another, followed by a cheer. Supposing 
their friends to he engaged with some 
enemy, they pulled hard to their support. 
As they came in view of the former canoe, 
it was seen in the twilight making for the 
banks, on the top of which—glorious 
sight!—a moose deer was staggering in 
the agonies of death. 

Shouts of exultation rang through the 
narrow valley. It seemed but a moment 
till they were all on shore, lighting a fire, 
tearing off the nose and lip of the huge 
carcass, and holding the meat to the crack¬ 
ling flames. 

“ What a feast! ” writes Judge Henry, 
his mouth watering even in his old age at¬ 
tire recollection. “But we were prudent. 
We sat up all night, selecting the fat and 
tit-bits, frying, boiling, “wasting” and 
broiling, but carefully eating little at a 
time. Towards morning we slept a few 
hours, absolutely careless of consequences. 
We knew that we had arrived in a land 
where game was plentiful, and where there 
were no foes superior to our number to 
oppose ns.” 

At last they were “in luck,” and had 
cause to remember the adage that it never 
rains but it pours. While they were .conk¬ 
ing in the morning, another mighty moose 
was seen swimming towards them with 
only his head and Horns above water, 
round which a volley of balls soon- came 
splashing, though in the excitement of the 
moment not one of them took effect. Thus 
warned of his danger he turned and made 
for the shore; but as soon as he appeared 
upop. the bank, young Henry sent a shot 
into him, the result of which was marked. 
by his struggling leaps and blind efforts to 
escape. Paddling across, some of the men i 
followed him for half a mile by the track 
of his blood, then gave up the chase, for 
time was now more precious than meat. 
Yet breakfast that day lasted till noon. 
When they started at* length, the canoe 


was heavily loaded with venison; and 
before night a young moose was again- 
shot, and the choicest parts of his flesh 
secured as veal for the larder, the rest being 
left to a great grey wolf that now put in 
an appearance, sitting on his haunches at? 
a respectful distance from the rifles, and 
watching the proceedings with all the 
interest of a residuary legatee. 

It might seem that the travellers had 
now nothing to complain of, but they soon 
became aware of the physiological fact 
that the human body cannot be nourished 
on meat alone without other constituents- 
of food. Their biscuit and salt were ex¬ 
hausted; the fat and marrow of the deer 
did not last long, vegetables were not to 
be had, nor even acorns, and they appear 
not to have thought of the Indian resource 
of scraping and chewing the inside of bark* 
Though they had as much flesh as they 
could eat, when the carrying-place of the 
Dead Biver was reached they were all pale 
and weak, and could not lift their canoes 
up the steep bank, much less carry them 
over the twelve miles portage. 

It was resolved that Lieutenant Steele, 
with two of the strongest men, should push 
forward on foot, in the hopes of meeting 
the army and returning in two or three 
days with supplies. Meanwhile the rest 
encamped and jerked their meat by cutting 
it into thin strips, which were smoked On a 
rack of poles four feet high. This did not 
take long, and the men had plenty of lei¬ 
sure for gloomy thoughts while they stayed 
here suffering from a strange kind of star¬ 
vation. They ate venison, fresh and dried, 
cooked in every way, half a dozen times a 
day, but though tiio stomach was gorged 
the appetite remained unsatisfied. Illness 
ensued; from day to day they grew more 
weak and emaciated, and their companions 
did not return. 

. Eour days having passed- without any 
sign of help, Heniy, with a sergeant, called 
Boyd, whom he desciibes as the strongest 
and stoutest man of the party, if not of the 
. whole army, made an effort to proceed by 
themselves without further delay. They 
staggered over the ground, falling every 
now and then like infants if their toes but 
touched a twig or tuft of grass. When 
they had got as far as the bog i?i which, on 
their former passage, such ludicrous mis¬ 
haps had taken place, Boyd sank helplessly 
on a fallen trunk. The boy sat down in 
tears beside him, urging him to take heart 
for another attempt, but this brave and 
strong man was brought to such a point of 
debility, both of mind and body, that he 
could not stir. After resting a time they 
took their way slowly back, and their un¬ 
expected reappearance roused^ in their 
comrades hopes of good news which were 
only to plunge them into deeper dejection. 

Hext day, the 17th of October, all the 
miserable band, thinking anything better 
than the death which threatened them, 
packed in their knapsacks as much of their 
sickening food as they could carry, t and 
tried to rouse their feeble limbs into a, 
march. They got as far as the spot where 
Boyd had broken down, and -there saw a 
joyful sight, a number of men on the 
further side of the bog. It was the pioneers 
forming a causeway for the advance pf 'the 
army. 

How the poor fellows found; strength to 
-hasten across the bog, and- presented tbem- 
wselyos to their countrymens who: might 
well be amazed at their worn bodies, wan 
and haggardtfaces, and beards nearly a 
month old. They had been absent twenty- 
six days. The pioneers gave them a little 
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food, and the welcome information that 
the advance guard was close behind. They 
pushed on towards it, and the boy Henry 
was the first to reach one of the camp fires, 
where he was no longer able to keep his 
legs. A few words to the officer of the 
guard explained all, and the best help 
available was given to the fainting wan¬ 
derers. Their troubles were now over, and 
we can fancy them lying round the blazing 
fire, telling their adventures to a circle of 
eager listeners, all willing to do them some 
service, while a kettle full of pork and 
dumplings was singing the most friendly 
and grateful of welcomes. 

It was explained that an accident had 
prevented Steele from returning to their 
aid. He had, however, sent provisions to 
them, but the bearers had in some way 
or other miscarried. As for Clifton and 
McKonkey, who, we may remember, were 
left at a point farther back, it was well 
nothing depended on them, since they 
proved to have deserted their post. 

{To be continued.) 


THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 


oned to terminate about the end of April, 
the sky had suddenly become overcast in 
the middle of June, rain had recommenced 
falling, and the downpour had been so 
heavy and continuous that all the ground 
was thoroughly sodden. To Mrs. Weldon 
personally this incessant rainfall brought 
no other inconvenience beyond depriving 
her of her daily exercise, but to the natives 
in general it was a very serious calamity. 

The ripening crops in the low-lying dis¬ 
tricts were completely flooded, and the 
inhabitants feared that they would be 
reduced to the greatest extremities; all 
agricultural pursuits had come to a stand¬ 
still, and neither the queen nor her minis¬ 
ters could devise any expedient to avert or 
mitigate the misfortune. They resolved at 
last to have recourse to the magicians, not 
those who are called in request to heal 
diseases or to. procure “ good luck,” but to 
the mganga , sorcerers of a superior order, 
who are credited with the faculty of invok¬ 
ing or dispelling rain. 

But it was all to no purpose. It was in 
vain that the mganga monotoned their in¬ 
cantations, flourished their rattles, jingled 
their bells, and exhibited their amulets; 
it was equally without avail that they 
rolled up their balls of dirt and spat in the 
faces of all the courtiers: the pitiless rain 
continued to descend, and the malign in¬ 
fluences that were ruling the clouds refused 


TART II. 

CHAPTER XVI.—A MAGICIAN. 



]N T finding 
that Cousin 
Benedict 
did not re¬ 
turn to his 
quarters at 
the proper 
hour, Mrs. 
Weldon be¬ 
gan to feel 
uneasy. She 
could not 
imagine 
what had 
become of 
him; his tin 
box with its 
contents 
were safe 
in his hut, 
and even if 
a chance of 
escape had been offered him, she knew that 
nothing would have induced him voluntarily 
to abandon his treasures. She enlisted the 
services of Halima, and spent the remain¬ 
der of the day in searching for him, until 
at last she felt herself driven to the convic¬ 
tion that he must have been confined by the 
orders of Alvez himself. 

But the rage of the trader when he 
heard of the-escape of the captive was an 
ample proof that he had had no hand in 
his disappearance. A rigorous search was 
instituted in every direction, which resulted 
in the discovery of the mole-track. 

“ Idiot I fool! rascal! ” muttered Alvez, 
full of rage. at the prospect of losing a 
portion of the redemption-money ; “ if ever 
I get hold of him, he shall pay dearly for 
this freak.” 

The opening was at once blocked up, the 
woods were scoured all round for a con¬ 
siderable distance, but no trace of Benedict 
was to be found. 

Meanwhile the weather for the time of 
year underwent a very unusual change. 
Although the rainy season is ordinarily reck- 


to be propitiated. 

The prospect seemed to become more 
and more hopeless, when the report was 
brought to Moena that there was a most 
wonderful mganga resident in the north of 
Angola. He had never been seen in this 
part of the country, but fame declared him 
to be a magician of the very highest order. 
Application, without delay, should be made 
to him; he surely would be able to stay the 
rain. 

Early in the morning of the 25th a great 
tinkling of bells announced the magician’s 
arrival at Kazonnde. The natives poured 
out to meet him on his way to the chitoha , 
their minds being already predisposed in 
his favour by a moderation of the down¬ 
pour, and by sundry indications of a com¬ 
ing change of wind. 

The ordinary practice of the professors 
of the magical art is to perambulate the 
villages in parties of three or four, accom¬ 
panied by a considerable number of acolytes 
and assistants. In this case the mganga 
came entirely alone. He was a pure negro 
of most imposing stature, more than six 
feet high, and broad in proportion. All 
over his chest was a fantastic pattern 
traced in pipeclay, the lower portion of 
his body being covered with a flowing skirt 
of woven grass, so long that it made a 
train. Round his neck hung a string of 
birds’ skulls, upon his head he wore a 
leathern helmet ornamented with pearls 
and plumes, and about his waist was a 
copper girdle, to which was attached bells 
that tinkled like the harness of a Spanish 
mule. The only instrument indicating his 
art was a basket he carried made of a cala¬ 
bash containing shells, amulets, little 
wooden idols, and other fetishes, together 
with what was more important than all, a 
large number of those balls of dung, with¬ 
out which no African ceremony of divina¬ 
tion could ever be complete. 

One peculiarity was soon discovered by 
the crowd; the mganga was dumb, and 
could utter only one low, guttural sound, 
which was quite unintelligible ; this was a 
circumstance j however, that seemed only 
to augment their faith in his powers. 

With a stately strut that brought all his 


tinkling paraphernalia into full play, the 
magician proceeded to make the circuit of 
the market-place. The natives followed in 
a troop behind, endeavouring, like mon¬ 
keys, to imitate his every movement. He 
turned into the main thoroughfare, and 
began to make his way direct to the royal 
residence, whence, as soon as the queen 
heard of his approach, she advanced to 
meet him. On seeing her, the mganga 
bowed to the very dust; then, rearing 
himself to his full height, he pointed aloft, 
and by the significance of his animated 
gestures indicated that, although the fleet¬ 
ing clouds were now going to the west,, 
they would soon return eastwards with a 
rotatory motion irresistibly strong. 

All at once, to the surprise of the be¬ 
holders, he stooped and took the hand of 
the mighty sovereign of Kazonnde. 

The courtiers hurried forward to check 
the unprecedented breach of etiquette, but 
the foremost was driven back with so stag¬ 
gering a blow that the others deemed it 
prudent to retire. 

The queen herself appeared not to take 
the least offence at the familiarity; she- 
bestowed a hideous grimace, which was 
meant for a smile, upon her illustrious 
visitor, who, still keeping his hold upon 
her hand, started off walking at a rapid 
pace, the crowd following in the rear. He 
directed his steps towards the residence of 
Alvez, and finding the door closed, applied 
his strong shoulder to it with such effect 
that it fell bodily to the ground, and the 
passive sovereign stood within the limits of 
the enclosure. The trader was about to 
summon his slaves and soldiers to repel the 
unceremonious invasion of his premises, 
but on beholding the queen all stepped 
back with respectful reverence. 

Before Alvez had time to ask the 
sovereign to what cause he was indebted 
for the honour of her visit, the magician 
had cleared a wide space around him, and 
once again commenced his performances. 
Brandishing his arms wildly, he pointed to 
the clouds as though he were arresting 
them in their course; he inflated his huge 
cheeks and blew with all bis strength, as if 
resolved to disperse the heavy masses, and 
then, stretching himself to his full height, 
he appeared to clutch them in his giant 
grasp. 

Deeply impressed, the superstitious 
Moena was half beside herself with ex¬ 
citement ; she uttered loud cries and in¬ 
voluntarily began herself to imitate every 
one of the mganga 1 s gestures. The entire 
crowd joined in, and very soon the low 
guttural note of the sorcerer was.lost, 
totally drowned in the turmoil of howls, 
shrieks, and discordant songs. 

To the chagrin, however, both of the 
queen and her subjects, there was. not the 
slightest intimation that the clouds, above, 
were going to permit a rift by which the 
rays of the tropical sun could find a passage. 
On the contrary, the tokens of improve¬ 
ment in the weather, which had been 
observed in the early morning, had all 
disappeared, the atmosphere wa& darker 
than ever, and heavy storm-drops began 
to patter down. 

A reaction.was beginning to take place 
in the enthusiasm of the. crowd. After all, 
then, it would seem that this famous 
mganga , from whom so much had been ex¬ 
pected, had no power above the rest. Dis¬ 
appointment every momeht grew , more 
keen, and soon there was a positive display 
of irritation. The natives pressed around 
him with .closed fists and threatening ges¬ 
tures. A frown gathered on Moena’sface, 
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and her lips opened with muttered words mganga retreated, carrying both mother 
cdear enough to make the magician under- and child through the crowd, who re¬ 



treated before him and made an open 
passage. 

Alvez now felt that it was time to inter¬ 
fere. Already one of his prisoners had 
eluded his vigilance, and was he now to see 
two more carried off before his eyes P Was 
he to lose the whole of the expected 
ransom? No, rather would he see Ka- 
zonnde destroyed by a deluge than resign 
his chance of securing so good a prize. 
Darting forwards, he attempted to obstruct 
the magician’s progress, but public opinion 
was against him. At a sign from the queen 
he was seized by the guards, and he was 
aware well enough of what would be the 
immediate consequence of resistance. He 
deemed it prudent to desist from his ob¬ 
struction, but in his heart he bitterly re¬ 
sented the stupid credulity of the natives 
for supposing that the blood of the white 
woman or the child could avail to put 
an end to the disasters they were suffer¬ 
ing. 

Making the natives understand that they 
were not to follow him, the magician 
carried off his burden as easily as a lion 
would carry a couple of kids. The lady was 
still unconscious, and Jack was all but 
paralysed with fright. Once free of the 
enclosure, the mganga crossed the town, 
entered the forest, and after a march of 
three miles, during which he did not 
slacken his pace for a moment, reached the 
bank of a river which was flowing towards 
the north. 

Here in the cavity of a rock, concealed 
by drooping foliage, a canoe was moored, 
covered with a kind of thatched roof. On 
this the magician deposited his burden, 
and sending the light craft into mid¬ 
stream with a vigorous kick, exclaimed, in 
a cheery voice, 

“ Here they are, captain! Both of 
them—Mrs. Weldon and Master Jack 
both ! We will be off now! I hope those 
idiots of Kazonnde will have plenty more 
rain yet! Off we go ! ” 


(To be continued.) 


stand that his ears were in jeopardy. His 
position was evidently becoming critical. 

An unexpected incident suddenly altered 
the aspect of affairs. 

The mganga was quite tall enough to see 
over the heads of the crowd, and all at 
•once pausing in the midst of his incanta¬ 
tions, he pointed to a distant corner of the 
•enclosure. All eyes were instantly turned 
in that direction. Mrs. Weldon and Jack 
had just come out of their hut, and catch¬ 
ing sight of them, the mganga stood with 
his left hand pointing towards them 
and his right upstretched towards the 
"heavens. 

b Intuitively the multitude comprehended 
his meaning. Here was the explanation 
■of the mystery. It was this white woman 
with her child that had been the cause of 
all their misery, it was owing to them that 
the clouds had poured down this desolating 
rain. With yells of execration the whole 
mob made a dash towards the unfortunate 
lady, who, pale with fright and rigid as a 
statue, stood clasping her boy to her side. 
The mganga , however, anticipated them. 
Haying pushed his way through the in¬ 
furiated throng, he seized the child and 
held him high in the air, as though about 
to hurl him to the ground, a peace-offering' 
to the offended gods. 

Mrs. Weldon gave a piercing shriek, and 
fell senseless to the earth. 

Lifting her up, and making a sign to the 
queen that all would now be right, the 



“Here they are, captain, both of them l” 
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A FAMILY GENIUS. 




That ’twasn’t right to amputate the legs of ,y - 
every chair 

5. To make the marvellous machine on which to fly 
he meant, {See next page.) 



3. And much his 

“ma” of him 
was proud, 
and oft with 
smiles would 
show 

The new and 
wonderful s 
machine he’d 
nearly made $ 
to go. |v . 

4. And though his 

father did ob- ( P| 
ject, in man- /$] 
ner hardly 
fair, 
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What otherwise could Matty do when all his 
cash was spent ? 

At length behold the day arrive, when friends 
from far and nigh, 

Who’ve heard his fame, have come to see our 
hero mount on high. 

7. He gives one leap, then came a yell—he’d no 
more time to bawl— 

’Twas lucky that the lake vyas there to break 
young Matty’s fall. 

■3. His father took him by the ear, and, deaf to 
all his cries, 

He on the clothes-line hung him out, to stop 
there till he dries. 

. v , t. c. II. 

A NARROW ESCAPE FROM A 
TIGER. 



to answer. To face a tiger is, in the estimation 
of some boys, the climax of all heroism. The 
lion is called “ the king of the forest,” but we 
believe it will be found that the tiger is more 
•daring and destructive than the lion. Native 
sportsmen say that one blow* from the tiger’s 
paw produces supli a shock that no man ever 
survives it. 

We have lived many years in a district where 
tigers were numerous, have heard their growl, 
-and seen their footprints, but they are so 
stealthy in their mode of attack that it is not 
often one is seen in the open country. As 
•quietly as a cat creeps through the grass in pur¬ 
suit of a bird, does a tiger pursue its prey. 

Some animals have such a dread of a tiger 
that they readily scent its approach. Especially 
is this the case with the horse, who will tremble 
all over when a tiger is near, and the greatest 
care is generally needed to keep it from break¬ 
ing loose from its picket and rushing madlv 
•away. ° J 

It is a very common occurrence for cows and 
buffaloes to be seized in the daytime -when they 
are grazing near the jungle, and when this is 
the- case there is mostly a second or third visit to 
the carcass. As soon as this is suspected, the 
native sportsmen make themselves a cover of 
blanches and leaves, or seat themselves on some 
near tree and watch all night. The matchlocks of 
these men are extremely rude. The powder is 
of their own manufacture, and the balls are 
made of lead, which they beat into shape as 
best they can. When they are successful, the 
. animal falling before their guns is brought to the 
Government office, and a large reward is given. 

llie destruetiou to animal and human life in 
many parts of Bengal is very great, and whole 
• communities have had to leave fertile lands from 
the losses they have sustained. 

Not only boys but men are apt to ask of us 
<missionaries, “Then why do not the people 
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destroy the tigers ? ” If India were like En 6 - 
land this could easily be done, but when the 
forests extend for many miles, and are so dense 
that you cannot make your way through them, 
it would be no easy task. The bamboo jungle 
is generally the lair of the tiger, and this ‘is the 
most impenetrable of all. When a shooting ex¬ 
pedition is got up elephants are used, but even 
then the sportsman, with the protection of a 
howdah, is often in great danger. 

Some years ago we went into the territory of a 
native prince, where almost every kind of wild 
animal is to be found. In that region there are 
no roads ; there is, however, a river, the bed 
of which is very shallow. We engaged, there¬ 
fore, two very primitive boats, with no covering, 
and not more than three feet deep, and set to 
work to make a kind of cabin of split bamboo 
and the leaf of the palmyra palm. 

As we made our way up the river, cultivation 
became more sparse, the villages were small and 
far between, and the country increasingly wild. 
After nightfall not a sound could be heard ex¬ 
cept the barking of the deer, the deep grovd of 
the tiger, and at certain watches the howling of 
the jackal. 

After a week’s hard work we reached the town 
where we wanted to go. For a comparatively 
short distance round it there was some cultiva¬ 
tion, but every farmer was compelled to have 
his watch-tower, where he had, personally or 
by deputy, to watch by night, or every particle 
of grain would have been destroyed. The deer 
and wild boar are especially destructive to grain, 
and the bear to the sugar-cane, while the jackals 
have a special fondness for the cane juice. 

When we went into the town strange stories 
were told us of the fearless manner in which 
tigers passed through the streets at nightfall, 
and how children who might have gone only a 
.few paces from their own door had been carried 
‘away. We moored our boats by the bank of 
the river, and did not there anticipate any 
danger; but our boatmen, having to sleep on 
the bank, were more cautious. They surrounded 
themselves with fish-baskets about three feet 
high, and over these they threw their nets. 

In these mountain regions nature is so silent 
during the hours of night that it is enough to 
fill any one with reverent awe. Well, towards 
midnight our companion was awoke by a sound 
which startled him. The first thought was that 
it came from a hyena, but a second growl con¬ 
vinced him that a Bengal tiger was the pro¬ 
bable enemy, and one, too, of a strength that 
could have carried any one of us away as easily 
as a cat would a mouse. There was not a 
moment to be lost, for had the monster tried 
he could have jumped into our hastily-con¬ 
structed cabin as readily as if it had been made 
of brown paper. 

Pent up as we were, we could only flash off 
a little powder from a musket, and this we did 
with a will. These were terrible moments, and 
can never be forgotten. Every man started up 
and shouted with all his might, but our enemy 
was too daring and defiant for flight. Eventually 
he walked leisurely away to the top of the 
embankment, but it was some time before he 
gave up his purpose. 

The light of the morning did not lessen our 
idea of the danger, for our enemy had made a 
complete pathway round the fish-baskets in his 
effort to carry off one of the boatmen, and as he 
had been foiled in this he was about to spring 
on the boat, when the alarm was happily raised? 
We felt utterly powerless, as the dread of being 
torn to pieces cannot be described, and but for 
the interposition of Providence there would 
certainly have been one less to have told this 
story. 

It is a melancholy thing that so many human 
lives should be annually destroyed by tigers, 
leopards, hyenas, and wolves, and espec?ally 
that so many poor women who earn their daily 
pittance by gathering wood should enter the 
forests and be seen no more. The Government 
offers, as we have said, large rewards for all 
animals and snakes that are destructive to 
human life, and the time may come when the 
dread of them shall pass away. 

Orissa, India. ~\y t 


STEAM-ENGINES AND SQUIRTS. 

i 



WISH I could 
make a steam- 
engine. ” 

It was “ the phi- 
' losoplier” who said 
V f -: : it, our old friend 
I Huffy {vide page 

157) ; but he had 
now a more sound- 
^ ing title, though 
that was often 
shortened by his 
schoolfellow's into 
“ Pliilly.” 

“ I wish I could 
make a steam-en¬ 
gine,” said Pliilly. 

“It would be a difficult thing to do,” the 
master answered, “unless you could be con¬ 
tented with something of a very primitive form, 
like that invented by Hero of Alexandria, two 
hundred and thirty years before the Christian 
era.” 

“ I have seen one of that sort made of glass. 
It turns on its axis. You boil water in the lower 
part of it, and the steam rises into a pipe and 
puffs out from two short arms, which are bent 
both in the same direction. The arms are 
driven round backwards, away from the steam, 
and the whole thing turns with them.” 

“ Yes ; and there is another kind in which 
the steam issues from a fixed pipe against a 
wheel provided with vanes, like the paddle- 
v T heel of a steamboat. It acts like a puff of 
wind, and with no more force than you could 
produce from a good pair of bellows.” 

“I should not care for a steam-engine of that 
kind ; I should like to make a real one.” 

“ These are scarcely worthy of the name. 
Steam is an elastic vapour, and vapours, in 
expanding, press with equal force in all direc¬ 
tions. To get the full effect of such expansion 
you must shut the vapour up in a closed vessel. 
Now in the whirli¬ 
gig engine ascribed 
to Hero, the steam 
is allowed to escape, 
and you lose the I 
greater part of its , 
force. 

“You will under- j 
stand the difference ! 
better if I describe 1 
the principle on 
which the more 
modern engines are 
made. You have a 
syringe somewhere, 

I believe?” 

You mean a 
squirt ?” 

"I do. The 
name you prefer 
applies to the water 
squirted, or scat¬ 
tered from it. The 
name I give it ap¬ 
plies to the pipe or A steam Squirt—Principle 
reed {syrinx in of Hero's Engine. 

Greek) from which the water is projected. I 

matters not which term we use. Produce youi 
squirt, Philosopher.” 

“ Here it is.” 

“This ingenious instrument, which I per¬ 
ceive is fashioned of pewter, consists of a tube or 
cylinder , in which is a disc of metal, or piston, 
which fits it closely, but can be moved up oi 
down, from one end to the other, having a 
strong wire or piston rod attached to it. This 
piston rod passes through a hole in the top of 
the cylinder. And here we have all that is 
necessary to describe the principle of the modern 
steam-engine. 

Let the lower end of such a cylinder as this 
be connected with a steam boiler* The steam 
enters and forces the piston up. Now shut off 
the steam from the boiler, and cool the steam 
m the cylinder; the latter is condensed, and 
instead of filling the whole space under the 
piston, as belore, it shrinks into a few drops and 




































leaves an empty space or vacuum. The external 
•nir, which presses, as you know, with a force 
•equal to fifteen pounds to the square inch, now 



Squirt. Steam Cylinder. Jack-in-the-Box. 


•drives the piston down, there being no air under 
it. You then let in the steam again, and up it 
goes; condense it, and down it comes ; and so 
it continues, up and down, up and down, rising 
by the expansion of the steam and falling by 
the pressure of the atmosphere as long as you 
please. The larger your cylinder the greater 
will be the force obtained, and the reciprocating 
movement thus produced may easily be applied 
by means of a crank, so as to make it turn a 
wheel and set machinery in motion. 

“To gain more force you may close the 
cylinder at both ends, and let the steam in 
above and below the piston alternately, and this 
is the method now usually adopted. 

“Now let us return to your steamboat and 
Hero’s engine. 

“You have in each of these a pipe, which 
may be regarded as a cylinder, but it is open at 
one end to the air, and the other is closed only 
by the sides of the boiler with which it commu¬ 
nicates. The steam, therefore, expels the air 
from the pipe, and then rushes out freely, hav¬ 
ing nothing but the atmosphere to resist it; but 
. as vapours expand witli equal force in all direc¬ 
tions, the steam, while it is rushing out at the 
open end, presses also with the same degree of 
vigour upon the boiler end, and thus the boiler, 
together with your boat which carries it, is pro¬ 
pelled in a direction opposite to that in which 
the steam escapes. So in Hero’s engine, the 
steam, bursting from the jets, acts at the same 
time upon the closed pipe behind the jets and 
drives them backwards, and gives to the 
machine a rotatory motion.” 

“ Then why is not my steamboat as good as 
if it had a regular cylinder and piston ? ’* 

“Because the pressure .at the boiler end is no 
greater than the force at the open end. The 
more freely the steam escapes in one direction 
the less pressure it will exert in the other. 
When it is shut up in a cylinder it presses 
against the bottom of the vessel, which will not 
yield, and against the piston, which does yield. 
It is enclosed between the two, and reacts from 
one against the other ; but if you were to knock 
out the bottom of the cylinder, so that the 
steam could escape freely there,, the pressure 
•upwards, on the piston, would not be sufficient 
to raise it. 

“ Have you ever seen a Jack-in-the-box V 1 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“ It consists of a hollow case or cylinder, 
closed at one end. In this is a spiral spring, 
one extremity of which rests on the bottom of 
the box, while the other is fastened to a move- 
able disc of wood, on which Jack stands. 

“The box may represent the cylinder of a 
steam-engine ; the disc of wood is the piston ; 
Jack may be the piston rod, and the spiral 
spring is the steam. As long as the box is 
closed, the spring is compressed between the 
bottom of the box and the disc or piston ; but 
as soon as you take off the top. the spring ex¬ 
pands and the piston rises, bringing Jack up 
with it. 
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“ But lay the box down on its side and let 
us suppose that by some accident the bottom 
has been knocked out. Will the spring act 
now ?” 

“ I should think hot.” 

c ‘ It will act, and in both directions, as 
before ; but being free at one end, its power to 
overcome resistance at the other end will be 
very slight; the spring will come out at the 
bottom of the box, and Jack will make but a 
very feeble leap in the opposite direction. 

“The spring under these conditions is like 
the steam rushing out of your ship ; and Jack’s 
feeble leap is like the ship itself, going without 
much force in the opposite direction. I have 
suffered the box to lie on its side during this 
operation that gravitation may not spoil the 
effect ; that would probably have stopped Jack’s 
leap entirely. 

“ What I have said about steam,” the master 
continued, “applies toother expanding forces, 
such as gunpowder.” 

“ I was thinking of that,” said the philo¬ 
sopher. “I have a small brass cannon which 
cost sixpence. I have observed that when I 
fire it, it leaps backward. ” 

“It is a good illustration of what I have 
been saying. The kick of a rifle is the action 
of the exploding gunpowder against the breech. 
The pressure in each direction is equal; 
but the bullet being many times lighter than 
the rifle, is propelled to a distance, while the 
rifle itself scarcely moves, and gives but a slight 
blow to the shoulder.” 

“Then if a rifle could be made to discharge a 
bullet as heavy as itself, the rifle and the bullet 
would each be driven to the same distance, but 
in opposite directions?” 

“Certainly. On the other hand, when a gun 
is fired with a blank charge, or powder only, 
the recoil or kick is comparatively slight. There 
is nothing for the gunpowder to act against at 
the muzzle, except the atmosphere, and the 
action at the breech is reduced to a minimum. 
Your sixpenny cannon was charged only with 
powder ; but I dare say it was tightly rammed 
down in order to make a good ‘bang.’ When 
the powder exploded it took effect at both ends, 
driving the air from the muzzle in one direction, 
and the cannon itself in the other. 

“ That is nearly what takes place in firing off 
a squib or a rocket. The flight of the squib or 
rocket is like the recoil of the guii ; but the 
rocket being much lighter than the gun, it flies 
much farther. Then, again, the impulse which 
drives the rocket is not a sudrlen explosion-, but 
a continuous one, the charge being made to burn 
gradually. The force, therefore, goes up with 
the rocket, and continues to act upon it till it is 
all consumed ; and as soon as the stream of fire 
ceases, the rocket falls. 

“Thus, then, the flight of a rocket, the 
recoil of a gun, the movement of your steam¬ 
boat, and the revolution of Hero’s steam-engine 
are all produced by the expanding gas or vapour, 
which, having vent more or less freely in one 
direction, acts with proportionate force in the 
other. They are but ‘squirts.’ But the giant 
power which drives the machinery in our work¬ 
shops, propels our railway-trains on shore and 
our steamships on the ocean, is steam shut up 
in a closed, cylinder, acting like your Jack-in- 
the-box against a solid base in one direction, 
and against a moveable piston in the other. 

“ The same principle of action and reaction 
may be observed in more familiar ways. 

“When you are going to take a good leap 
you stoop down, gathering your limbs together 
like a spring compressed. But if now the 
ground were to give way under your feet you 
would not be able to lea}) upwards.” 

“ No ; I should be baulked, like Jack when 
the bottom of his box came out.” 

“Just so. Your limbs would spring out to 
their full length ; but for want of a purchase or 
reaction under you, you would not be able to 
raise yourself an inch. ” 

“ Does the water in my squirt react, when I 
press it, in the same way as the steam in the 
cylinder ? ” 

w “ The water in your squirt is not elastic—or, 
I should rather say, not perceptibly so—but it 


presses in all directions, as the air does. So 
when you drive the piston against the water, 
the water reacts upon your hand, and you 
feel its pressure or resistance ; but the 
moment you cease pressing, the reaction also 
ceases. Your squirt has but a small hole at 
the nozzle, and the water can only pass through 
it in the form of a thin jet. The harder you 
press upon the piston the quicker the water 
goes and the farther it is projected. If your 
squirt were entirely open at the mouth, as a 
rocket is, a very little pressure would empty it 
at once, and the reaction upon your hand would 
be proportionately slight. 

“A fire-engine is only a large squirt. Steam- 
power, or leverage, is applied to it instead of a 
thumb, and a great volume of water is driven 
forth. If the engine itself v r ere free to move, 
the reaction from such a jet would be sufficient 
to drive it away from the building against 
which the water is directed. 

“Water maybe applied in this manner to 
propel ships. A continuous jet being forced by 
steam-power through pipes lying under the 
ship, parallel with its keel, and open only to¬ 
wards the stern, the water in which the vessel 
floats, and against which the jets are directed, 
would react upon the jets and drive the vessel 
forward. ” 

“ Move her ahead,” one of the boys sugges¬ 
ted, who had been listening, and meant to be a 
sailor some day. 

“ That would be like the action and reaction 
of a rocket under water,” was Duffy’s more 
philosophical remark. 

* ‘ Yes, ” said the master. ‘ ‘ The pumping force, 
and the reaction produced by it, would give the 
same impulse to the ship which the fire does to 
the rocket in its flight through the air. It is 
said that the larva of the dragon-fly swims for¬ 
ward by ejecting water from its tail in a similar 
manner ; and the nautilus, which is erroneously 
believed to sail over the surface of the sea by 
the expansion of a membranous sail, ejects a 
stream of water through a tube with great mo¬ 
mentum by means of a powerful muscle with 
which its Maker has provided it. Thus most of 
our human inventions are found to have been 
anticipated by the Divine Creator ; and there is 
nothing new under the sun.” 

“ Well, I wish I could make a steam-engine,” 
said the philosopher, with a sigh. 

“You understand now the principle upon 
which it must be constructed,” was the answer ; 
“ and all the most important parts of such an 
engine may be bought ready-made at the instru¬ 
ment-makers’ and toy-shops. So with patience 
and pocket-money you may, perhaps, obtain 
what is necessary, and fit them together by your 
own ingenuity.” 


In the Woods. 

AST thou seen in winter’s 
stormiest day 
The trunk of a blighted 
oak, 

Not dead, but sinking in 
slow decay * 

’Neath time’s resistless 
stroke, 

Bound which a luxuriant 
ivy had grown 
And wreath’d it with virtue 
no longer its own ? 

Perchance thou hast seen 
this sight, and then, 

. As I, at thy years, might 
do, 

Pass’d carelessly by, not 
turned again, 

That scathed wreck to view : 

But now I can draw from that mouldering tree 
Thoughts which are soothing and dear to me. 

Now, in thy youth, beseech of Him 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 

That His light in thy heart become not dim, 
And His love be unforgot; 

And thy God, in the darkest of days, will be 
Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee. 
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Nicknames of British Regiments. 

{See the Coloured Plate issued with our July Part.] 
The brave but luckless Twenty-fourth are 
known as Howard’s Greens, from their grass- 
green facings and the name of an officer who led 
them for twenty years in the last century. It 
is a popular fallacy to imagine that the Twenty- 
eighth borrow their designation of the Old Braggs 
from the exhibition of a spirit of boasting" or 
braggadocio. Bragg was their colonel from 
1734 to 1751, whence the sobriquet. They are 
also known as the Slashers, but wherefore is 
uncertain. Some authorities believe they got 
their title from their dash at the passage of the 
Paver Brunx, in the American War of Indepen¬ 
dence ; others say it arose from a party of the 
officers having disguised themselves as Indians 
and having cut off the ears of a magistrate who 
had refused quarters to the women of the 
regiment during the trying winter. The Thirty- 
first are denominated the Young Buffs, having 
been mistaken for the Third at the battle of 
Dettingen. The whimsical cognomen of the 
Havercake Lads is conferred on the Thirty-third, 
from a habit of the Sergeant Snaps of the corps to 
entice recruits by displaying an oat-cake spitted 
on their swords. The Thirty-fifth used to be 
termed the Orange Lilies ; the Thirty-sixth, the 
Saucy Greens; the Thirty-eighth, the Pump and 
Tortoise, on account of their sobriety and the 
slowness of their movements when stationed once 
at Malta ; and the Thirty-ninth, Sankey’s Horse, 
from the circumstance of their Slaving been once 
mounted on mules on a forced march when 
commanded by Colonel Sankey ; they are also 
called the Green Linnets, from their pea-green 
facings. A punning version of its number, XL, 
namely, the Excellers, is fixed on the fortieth. 
The renowned Forty-two retains its designation 
of the Black Watch, the independent Scotch 
companies from which it was formed having been j 
so called on account of their dark tartans. The j 
phrase Light Bobs marks out the Forty-third, 
albeit it is claimed by all light infantry soldiers. | 


The Forty-fourth swell with natural vanity over 
their distinctions as the Old Stubborns, gained 
in the Peninsula. The classical epithet of the 
Lacedemonians was an alias of the Forty- 
sixth, a pedantic officer having harangued his 
brave boys on the beauties of Spartan discipline 
while shot and shell were flying round. It 
would be hard to discover the Forty-seventh 
under its cognomen of the Cauliflowers ; and 
assuredly no friend of the gallant Fiftieth would 


ever dream of referring to it either as the Blind 
or the Dirty Half Hundred. Similar to the 
Excellers in the mode of origin of their sobriquet 
are the Kolis, as the Fifty-first are called from 
the initials of the title, King’s Own Light 
Infantry. “Die hard, my men, die hard,” 
cried the heroic Inglis to the Fifty-seventh at 
Albuera, and ever since the plucky West 
Middlesex is the Die Hards .—Ali the Year 
Round . 



[Every British boy should study “ Cricket, and how to excel in it,” by Dr. W. G. Grace, 
the world-famed champion batsman of England, to appear immediately in the Boy’s Own Paper. 
Y ill our readers make this known in their schools and districts ? —Ed.] 


dlorrespo nb ence. 



A. D. L., and many Correspondents.—It is against our 
rules to recommend special shops. 

Jules Verne.— If you attack an owl’s nest, you must 
take your chance. Owls have a way of flinging them¬ 
selves on their hacks and using claws and beaks, 
that is very disagreeable. 

Weekly Subscriber.— 1 . The Rev. J. G. Wood has 
written many books on Natural History. If you want 
an account of animals in various parts of the world, 
ask Messrs. Routledge and Sons for a price-list. 
2. There is such a law, but it is not sufficiently com¬ 
prehensive. 

H. II. C. (Newington Green) and Others.—There is no 
probability of such a thing occurring, even if you 
should ride your bicycle ten times the distance men¬ 
tioned. Still, no one with a tendency towards vario- 
tele should take to bicycling without first consulting 
a doctor. 

G. wishes to know (1) what size bicycle would suit a 
youth of eighteen years of age, and 5ft. 5in. in height. 
He a'so (2) inquires as to the “ best place to buy one 
on the weekly system.” We reply (1) 52in. ; and (2) 
consult Mr. Goy, of Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Lex.—T he football system practised at Harrow is more 
simple and easy of comprehension than the plan fol¬ 
lowed at either Eton or Rugby. The Harrovians 
have none of the hacking, shinning, and mauling of 
Rugby, nor the bullies and rouges incidental to the 
Eton game. Every player tries to keep the ball as 
much on the ground as possible. A “ fair catch ” 
may be made when the ball is kicked into the air, 
and the player who catches it is entitled to a fair 


kick, provided he calls “three yards” on catching 
it; or, if he does not, the ball may be knocked out of 
his hand. At Harrow, football is compulsory to all 
under the fifth form, except those who have been 
three years at the school, and those who have a doc¬ 
tor’s certificate of exemption. 

Ben Norton.— 1 . Never mind buying cases before you 
have the eggs to put into them. 2. If you find auy 
birds’ nest texcept sparrows’) in the neighbourhood. 

A. H. (W. S. Mare.)—Your description is too vague. 
You do not mention whether the nest was on the 
ground or in a tree or bush, the size of the bird, or 
the colour of the eggs. 

Bavaria and Others.—1. Never buy eggs. And, see 
answer to A. D. L. 2. Local names are useless. Many 
birds build on the ground. 

“Rim” (Barnstaple) says the indiarubber tyres of his 
bicycle are getting slack, and wishes to know’ how to 
fasten them. If the tyres are not very loose, it will 
be sufficient to heat the felloe of the wheel. As good 
a way as any is to make the kitchen poker red-hot, 
and apply it to the felloe where the tyre is loose. 
The tyre must be previously bound on with string to 
keep it firm. 

Elbow Grease and Bycyclist.— 50in; The Humber. 

Josi ah.—B all-bearings are the best. Refer to the 
articles again, and don’t trouble us with what you 
can readily find out for yourself. 

Amicus (Newcastle-on-Tyne).—U.S.A. stand for United 
States of America. H.M.S. Atalanta was a training- 
ship for ordinary seamen. 

Sea Insurance (Aberdeen).—We should advise you to 
write to one of the publishers who make such works 
their specialities, such as H. J. Bohn, York Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 

Wallflower and Others.—Eggs are not exactly alike* 
as if they w’ere coins struck with the same die- 
Spotted and blotched eggs are never alike, and there 
are many of different species that resemble each 
other so closely, that the most experienced oologist 
will not venture to identify them without seeing the 
nest. 

Tourist. —The total distance from London to East¬ 
bourne is sixty-one miles, reckoned from Westminster 
Bridge. Bad macadam as far as Croydon; after that, 
with the exception of the last two miles, the road is 
fairly good, but hilly. Principal places en route : 
Streatham, Croydon, Caterham, Godstone, East Grin- 
stead, and Uckfleld. 

Python (Clifton College). — Ipswich to Felixstow’e. 
This being a cross road, we are not personally ac¬ 
quainted with its condition. The roads in the neigh¬ 
bourhood are very good. We prefer the spoon 
brake. 


E. D. MACGREGOR, and many Others.—We have sent 
your queries to the Rev. J. G. Wood, but he has so 
strong an objection to the caging of British wild 
birds, that he declines to answer any questions on 
the subject. Eveu if he did so, the answer would 
occupy several entire numbers of the Boy’s Own 
Paper, and we cannot spare this space. 

W. B.—Carrier pigeons who have reared several broods 
of young in the same place, are nearly sure to return 
to it. If not, they are nut worth keeping. 

Romeo.—C anaries vary in price, according to the breed 
and the prevailing fashion. You may procure a pair 
for five shillings, but there are some birds for which 
twenty pounds would scarcely be taken. 

R. M. wants to know the condition of the road to Not¬ 
tingham, and the best bicycle route from Walworth ; 
also what oil to use. The total distance is 124 miles. 
Principal places en route : Barnet, Hatfield, Hitchin, 
Bedford, Kettering, Oldham, and Melton Mowbray. 
The best oil is Velocine, sold by Ford and Jones, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

X. Y. Z. (Birmingham.)—In the merchant service you 
must either join as an apprentice or midshipman, or as 
a boy before the mast, unless you preferred going as a 
steward’s boy. There is no ha»d-and-fast rule for 
health, height, age, or breadth in the merchant ser¬ 
vice. 

P. S.—1. Let your parrot have water. 2. Retaining the 
colours of pressed plants is at present impossible. 
3. Read the articles on Gardening in our last volume. 

T. R. L. F.—1. Preserving “skeletons” of leaves, seed- 
vessels, etc., is a long and tedious process. It is done 
by macerating them in soft water, and carefully wash^ 
iug away the green matter as it decays. There have* 
been many improvements of late, and we will try to 
give the latest of them in a future number. 2. See 
answer to P. S. 

C. C. Hussey (Putney).—Presuming his name to be 
J ones, the proper address would be : 

Mr. John Jones, R.N., 

II M.S. Britannia, 

Dartmouth, Devonshire. 

A. T. S.— 1. Canaries often persist in laying addle eggs. 
2. Do not try. The lizard will certainly die if you 
do. 

J. W. H.—Young birds often do this. Canaries will 
sometimes completely denude each other's back and 
shoulders of feathers. 

J. J.— See answer to Bavaria. 

Cimabue and other Querists on Taxidermy.—The Rev- 
.T. G. Wood has furnished us with a paper on the late 
Charles Waterton’s system, which he learned from 
the discoverer. We hope to give it shortly. 
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WHERE UNCLE DAN MADE HIS 
FORTUNE. 

By I. Fyvie Mayo. 

CHAPTER II. 

H, don’t leave off, uncle,” we cried; 
“ go on, and tell us about something 
which you were in your very own self.” 


“ I’ve been in so many things,” he said. 
“ Ah ! There was that affair of the horse. 
And the two men in the two different 
rooms, and my going in and out between 
them, was very like a play ! And yet it 
isn’t much to tell! ” 

“Never mind that, only tell us,” we 
pleaded. 

“ Well, there had been one of those little 
civil wars, and one party had won, and, as 


usual, a price was set on the heads of the 
leaders of the other side. I had got on pretty 
well in those days, and some of the victorious 
colonels, who were reconnoitring in my 
neighbourhood, thought it worth while to 
come to dinner with me. Fine enough 
fellows they were in their way, full of good 
stories, and plenty of politeness, and we 
were getting on very nicely, when my con¬ 
fidential servant came in looking rather 
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mysterious, and said that somebody wanted 
‘to speak to me particularly. I was quite 
enough up to the queer ins and outs of the 
life round me not to ask too many questions, 
but to go out and see what it was as quietly 
■as possible. And there was a very old 
Spanish friend of mine, who was a 
colonel on the losing side, and. who 
was roughly disguised, and accompanied by 
bis servant and three horses, two picked 
up from anywhere, and the third, his own 
•valuable charger, on whom he set great 
store, and who was known all over the 
■country as well as he was known himself. 
He had come, he said, to throw himself on 
my pity. Could I hide him as he knew I 
bad hidden others before ? There were 
•thick woods about my house. Could I lead 
him to some shelter there and keep him 
supplied with bread and water till he might 
safely take flight again ? My heart was all 
inclined to do it. For I knew him as a kind 
and noble-hearted man in his way, and as he 
'Stood before me he seemed ready to drop 
with hunger and fatigue. 

“ But my guests were awaiting me, and 
to rouse their suspicion would be to forfeit 
bis life. I told him who they were, that 
the jingling of glasses and laughter he 
could hear came from the very men who were 
thirsting for his blood, and that I could not 
Heave them for so long a time as would be 
^necessary to conduct him to the woods, 
nor had I a servant whom I could trust 
with such a task. What could I do ? The 
best I could think of was to commend him 
to the charge of an old Scotch friend of 
mine living not far off, to whom he was 
personally a stranger, but whose doors my 
name would open for him. His thanks 
were given warmly for my will, perhaps, 
rather than my deed, and he urged that I 
should keep his beloved horse, hiding it for 
awhile till party animosity should have 
blown over, or his own side be restored to 
power. He could not take it with him : 
it was certain betrayal. He might dis¬ 
guise himself, he could not disguise his 
horse. He urged this almost as if he com¬ 
mended a dear friend to my care; and I 
yielded at last. He and his servant and 
the other horses repaired to my good neigh¬ 
bour’s house, and I led the noble beast to an 
empty stable and returned to my visitors. I 
parried their solicitous and slightly inqui¬ 
sitive inquiries concerning the important 
business which had detained me so long, 
and we had a sociable evening, during 
which I tried not to be too preoccupied. 

“ When they had all been shown to their 
rooms—for they were to make my house 
their quarters for a day or two—I stole 
down to the stable, and led out the war- 
horse to the woods. I knew one dense, 
hollowed nook where he could be safely 
tied up, and whence he could be seen by 
none who did not nearly approach the 
spot. Ah, lads, that sensible beast seemed 
to know something was wrong, he 
stepped along as gingerly as a cat, with 
his ears pricking at every leaf that rustled 
in the evening breeze. As soon as he was 
safe, watered and fed, I stole to my neigh¬ 
bour’s house to hear the fate of his fugitive 
master. He had been received with all the 
hospitality I expected. He had had a good 
supper and dry clothing; he had been 
offered a snug, safe bed. The first he had 
thankfully accepted, the last he resolutely 
declined. And why this resolution, boys ? 
Can you guess ? I will tell you. If bis 
enemies came upon him by day in his kind 
entertainer’s house they might suppose he 
had just entered without their consent; 
even if he was found taking food there he 


might have been supposed to be an ordi¬ 
nary beggar. But if he was caught there at 
night, sleeping in a bed, his pursuers would 
know that his host knew all about him and 
was wilfully “harbouring a rebel.” That 
would brmg some punishment, some loss 
or suffering, even on a British resident. He 
would not receive kindness at such a cost. 
He had to depend on my friend’s charity 
for food for some days before it was safe 
for him to creep out for flight along the 
highways. But every night he and his 
servant stole out to the woods, and wrap¬ 
ping themselves in their ponchos, lay down 
and'slept on the bare damp ground.” 

“Was he saved at last P ” we asked. 

“ Oh, yes ; and he got his turn in power 
again, I believe. That man would not be 
a Eosas, I fancy, though he might do some 
things which we should think fierce and 
stern.” 

“ What is a poncho, uncle ? ” 

“ A poncho,” said Uncle Dan, “ is along 
shawl with a slit in the middle. South 
American gentlemen put their heads 
through this slit and the shawl falls grace¬ 
fully round them, and covers them quite 
over as they sit on horseback. It is a very 
useful article in a climate where there is so 
much dust. It is generally made of 
some strong native cloth, and some are 
beautifully embroidered and consequently 
very expensive.” 

“And what became of the colonel’s 
beautiful horse?” inquired Jack. 

“Ah, I am always sorry about that,” 
answered-my uncle. “ I should have liked 
to have kept it to give to him again when 
the troubles were over, and you may be 
sure I only wished the more to do that 
when I learnt what an honourable man he 
was. But one or two of my servants found 
out about it, and they let me know they 
had found it out. They wanted to make 
their knowledge a power over me, and 
when I would not bribe them into silence 
—which is always a very foolish thing to 
do, for a man who will not hold his tongue 
without a bribe, with one will only hold 
it till he gets a bigger—they let the Go¬ 
vernment know I had the horse, and it was 
seized, and put to use among the victorious 
troops. I was very sorry, but at any rate 
the colonel himself was safe by that time, 
and I had to rest content with that.” 

“Are all the people in your country 
Boman Catholics, Uncle Dan ? ” we asked. 

“ZSTo,” he said; “nearly all the English 
and Scotch people there are Protestants, 
but the religion of the nation is Eoman 
Catholic. I dare say you remember that 
it was in Spain the terrible Inquisition 
existed, and the Spanish people, who, I 
think I have shown you, are in everything 
intolerant and cruel, are sure to be the 
same in their religion. They believe things 
and do things which would not have been 
done or believed among any other people 
for the last hundred or two years. The 
Eoman Catholic Church does not allow 
her priests to marry, and if one of them 
anywhere does so, he must leave her, and 
is regarded by her as a disgraced man. 
But in Buenos Ayres things were carried 
much farther. Quite late in my time there, 
a poor yount man who had been a priest 
was shot, wi h his wife, only because they 
•were marric ^ 

“ Ah, the e are some terrible stories in 
the world, said Uncle Dan, shaking his 
wise grey head. “ The poor lad had been 
shut up wnen quite a lad in one .of their 
monasteries — such a one as that whose 
ruins stood on part of my estate when I 
bought it — and an eerie place that was, 


for when we were pulling it down we 
came on some bones built into the 
wall, standing up as I don’t think any¬ 
body would have thought of standing a 
man who had been dead before he was 
buried,” and Uncle Dan looked round 
significantly. “ I dreamed of those bones 
once or twice, I can tell you, when I first 
bought the place, and had no better bed 
than a few blankets spread out beside the 
broken high altar in the roofless chapel, 
while I was surveying and planning what 
was to be done with the land. Well, as I 
said, the poor lad had been shut up in one of 
these monasteries, where the monks gene¬ 
rally live the idlest and dullest of lives, for 
they do not teach children, or nurse the 
sick, or help the poor, like many of the 
priests do on the continent of Europe, .nor 
do they cultivate art and learning, as was 
done in the monasteries of ancient days; 
but these monks are generally an idle, lazy 
lot, who do nothing but eat and sleep, and 
scarcely understand the Latin of their own 
prayers. I have been into some of these 
places, for they will allow gentlemen to go 
over them ; but if a woman puts her foot 
across the threshold she is driven out 
with maledictions, and the place which she 
has entered is cleaned and whitewashed. 
But this lad, somehow, opened his eyes 
and looked abroad. Perhaps he could not 
forget the happy life he had lived in his 
own mother’s house. At any rate, he 
could not settle down to be a monk. And 
somehow—out over his garden wall, per¬ 
haps—he happened to see a pretty little 
peasant girl. And then he felt how hard 
it was that he might not make love to such 
as she, like other men coul$. And the two 
made friends in some fashion, and he found 
how good she was. And he could not help 
thinking he would be a better servant of 
God and a truer friend of man if he were 
her husband, living in such a house as he 
remembered at home, than he could ever 
become shut up in a cell, napping over his 
breviary, or bickering about a seat in the 
refectory. 

‘ ‘ And at last the two planned to run aw av 
together, far away where nobody would 
know that he had been a priest, and there 
they would marry, and he would work 
hard with his hands like any honest la¬ 
bourer, and she would keep his house and 
give him welcome from his labours. And 
so they did. And they got a little hut with 
a scanty garden, but their wants were few, 
and it is an old story that a dinner of herbs 
with love is a very sufficing meal. But there 
has never yet been an Eden without its 
Satan—if not as tempter, then as spoiier. 
And one came here soon enough. I don’t 
know exactly how it happened. I think 
there was some neighbour whose evil ways 
the young couple had occasion to resist, 
and that neighbour threw out dark hints 
which had no ground, but spite and gossip 
repeated the hints, until the tattle of a dis¬ 
guised and married monk reached the con - 
vent, which knew well enough that it had 
a recreant member. And then woe for the 
poor little Eden ! All sorts of obsolete laws, 
civil and ecclesiastical, were routed out 
and set at work. And the two had to die 
because they had loved each other ! They 
were led out to be shot. They went up 
the hill hand in hand, and then they kissed 
and embraced, but he said to her, ‘ Courage, 
we have bidden our friends farewell; we 
need not say good-bye to each other.’ And 
nobody knew which of the two died first.” 

“But, uncle, weren’t you frightened 
to live in such a country?” asked Cousin 
Will, shuddering. “ Were you not always 
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afraid something might happen to you? 
Were you never in danger yourself ? ” 

Uncle Dan laughed. 

“ Something happens to everybody 
everywhere,” said he. “I’ve heard of a 
man who would never sleep out of his own 
old bed, because he said one could never 
tell whether other beds were aired. But 
he had to do so at last, for he went to the 
workhouse! I’ve been in particular danger 
once or twice, but so has every mortal man 
whose general safety is worth having.” 

“ Oh, go on, go on, and tell us all about 
it,” we said in chorus. 

“Did you ever hear the story—of—my 
race for life ? No ? Well, then, I will 
take that first. 

“ About twenty years ago I had in 
my employ a sort of head man—what 
the Spaniards call a capataz , one who 
looks after all the other workmen, and acts 
master in the master’s absence. In short, 
what you English people call an ‘ overseer.’ 
His name was Antonio, and he was a great 
favourite of mine, being a faithful and 

• clever servant. On Sundays these Spanish 
workpeople are sadly given to loiter about 
the ‘ pulperia,’ as they call the little 
country inns, and Antonio was no excep¬ 
tion to this rule. I am sorry to say that 
many Englishmen join in this loitering, 
and in the drinking and foolish talk. Well, 

• on a Sunday morning, when I and all my 

family were in church, Antonio and a cer¬ 
tain English workman lounged off as usual 
to their accustomed bar-room. The two 
were great friends, always together when 
possible. The Englishman, Tom Smith, 
was a good-natured, simple sort of fellow, 
full of fun aud of wild stories of every sort, 
having been once in the British army. 
Down in the inn parlour on this Sunday 
morning the talk turned on firearms. The 
man in charge of the inn—an evil, ill-con¬ 
ditioned fellow, whose malice in the affair 
I am inclined to suspect—produced a pistol 
and challenged Antonio to pull the trigger. 
Antonio took it, never dreaming it was 
loaded, and, turning to Smith, said, ‘ Tom, 
you’ve been in the army ; where ought a 
man to hit if he means damage ? ’ ‘ Here,. 

my boy,’ returned Smith, pointing to his 
heart, and he had scarcely uttered the word 
before Antonio pulled the trigger, when, 
to his horror, off it went, and Tom Smith 
gave one bound in the air, and fell at his 
feet, dead! 

“If Antonio had been drinking—which 
is very likely, the shock sobered him. The 
dreadful story met my ears as I was coming 
out of church, and Antonio soon sought 
me out in terrible agony, half for the death 
•of his friend, half for his own horrible 
position. I could not doubt his entire 
moral innocence, and, fearful of what his 
fate might be in a country where law has 
too often no semblance of justice, and finds 
extenuating circumstances rather in power¬ 
ful relations and golden arguments than in 
the facts of a case, I, rightly or wrongly, 
connived at and even furthered his flight. 
The dead man’s relations were well-to-do ; 
they probably did not hear, or could not 
understand, the circumstances of the event 
as I did; they only knew that their kins¬ 
man had met a violent death at the hands 
•of a native, and they offered a large reward 
for Antonio’s apprehension. 

“ Not very long afterwards I was riding 
home one evening. I had been at work at 
the far end of my estate, which even by 
that time was of considerable size. I was 
in my shirt sleeves, and mounted on a 
beautiful race-horse—a combination which 
may. seem very strange to you, but which 


those who know anything of rough-and 
ready colonial habits will easily understand. 
Our country is all very flat, and at the-part 
where I was, there were no trees ; it was 
plain green land like a huge meadow. The 
sun was just dipping below the horizon, 
and we have no long twilights like yours, 
as soon as the sun is out of sight, black 
darlmess fast gathers. I rode along, 
thinking, perhaps, of the money I had been 
making through the day, or perhaps of the 
many sunsets I had watched on my way 
home from school in old England. The 
road I was on was a straight one, leading 
from the workshop at one end of my estate 
to my own dwelling at the other. To its 
right, but at a considerable distance, flowed 
a great river which then formed one of the 
boundaries of my land, and one arm of this 
river, itself a considerable stream, stretched 
up towards the road. I had just passed 
this, on my right, when looking towards 
my left, I saw three men come riding along. 

I don’t quite know why, but there was 
something about them which excited my 
suspicion, and I kept my eye on them. 
They were fully equipped, stalwart gauchos, 
well-mounted, and armed with the bolea- 
doras, which they use for knocking down 
wild horses, ostriches, or escaped cattle, to 
say nothing of the regulation lasso.” 

“What is a boleadoras?” asked Jack; 

“ and what is a lasso P ” 

“A boleadoras consists of three balls, 
fixed by strings of plaited hide to one com¬ 
mon centre. The balls are made of lead 
or stone, covered with leather. The lasso 
is made of one string of plaited hide, with 
a ring at one end. By passing the other 
end through this a noose can be made of 
any size required. This is used in catching 
horses or cattle, being thrown with great 
deftness round the neck or horns of the 
animal. 

“My suspicions increased when I saw 
them separate with the precise tactics they 
always use when they wish to surround 
anything, be it bull, horse, or man. One 
rode forward rapidly in the direction I was 
going.; he would wheel round and con¬ 
front me whenever he thought fit. Another 
rode back; he would intercept me if I tried 
to return. The third bore down straight 
towards me. 

If I kept in the road my doom was 
sealed. Off it my chances might be poor 
enough, but I must try them. I remem¬ 
bered that one of my own labourers had a 
hut not far from the great river’s tribu¬ 
tary. Unless he were the basest of traitors 
I should be tolerably safe there. Men 
who might be bold enough to attack a 
single traveller, might shrink from sur¬ 
rounding a house, the exact number of 
whose inmates they could not easily tell. 

I pressed forward, blessing the speedy 
darkness which had now fallen to veil my 
movements from my pmrsuers, and threw 
them back upon their sense of hearing and 
their skill in strategy. But what it saved 
me on the one hand it cost me on the other. 

I coidd not find the hut! By the sound 
of rushing water I knew that I must have 
passed it and was nearing the river. To ride 
back by the way I had left the road would 
have been an almost certain return into 
the jaws of murder. My horse and I were 
alike bewildered. I paused awhile, hoping 
that they had been thrown off the scent, 
and that presently I might stealthily gallop 
across the grass land towards my own 
house. All seemed silent, but suddenly in 
the dense darlmess I heard voices not very 
far off. The man who had ridden for¬ 
ward, and the man who had ridden towards 


me, had joined forces. They were within 
ear-shot of each other, and were closing 
round me. 

“ So far from being off the scent, I had 
fallen into the very trap they had set for 
me. I was caught in a triangle, formed on 
one side by the broad river, on the other by 
its tributary, on the third by their two 
selves, careering to and fro and brandishing 
their deadly boleadoras. 

“ I was hard-set, and I did what I firmly 
believe every man does when he is hard-set, 
whether he knows it or owns it or not: I 
cried out in my heart for God’s help, and I 
suppose something reminded me that it was 
better to fall into His hand than into that 
of cruel and angry men, for I made straight 
for the stream. 

“ Now that stream was broad enough to 
have tried the best English hunter which 
was ever trained for a steeplechase. And 
our horses are not trained to jump water 
in that way at all. But I went at it. 
There was nothing- else. And it came into 
my mind, how, if I was drowned, my body 
might be washed up and nobody would 
ever guess why I had gone wandering off 
the straight road home. 

“My good horse gathered himself up. I 
can’t tell how he knew what I wanted of 
him, when it was a thing I’d never wanted 
before. But he gathered himself up for 
that great leap, and he hid it! And 
then off he went, like a shot athwart the 
meadow land towards the workshop, where 
men of my own had sleeping-rooms. 

“ I don’t know what became of the man 
who rode back towards the workshop. I 
think he must have have kept watch on the 
road itself; they’d thought that tributary 
stream was a good enough sentinel wher« 
it flowed. My good horse never slackened 
speed; I never had to goad him. And 
there was the welcome light of my work¬ 
men’s supper-table. I pulled up sharp at 
the door, with a c Halloo ! ’ to rouse them 
and bring them out. And my horse pulled 
up, and stood stock still in a second, and 
for. a second; and then, down he fell 
beneath me—stone-dead ! ” 

(To be continued.) 


THE AQUARIUM; 

HOW TO FORM, STOCK, AND KEEP IT. 

G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 


By the Rev. J. 


part II. 



M any species 
of Crus¬ 


taceans in¬ 
habit the fresh 
water, but very 
few of them are 
suitable for tko 
aquarium. 

Chief of them 
is the Cray-fish, 
which is, in 
fact, a lobster 
in miniature. 
But an ordinary 
aquarium is to¬ 
tally unsuitable for this creature. It consumes 
so much oxygen, that a large supply of running 
water is absolutely necessary to keep it alive. 
It can live out of water for a considerable time 
if its gills be occasionally wetted, as it obtains 
the necessary amount of oxygen from the air. 
But if it be kept in water, and that water be 
not constantly changed, or ah constantly.forced 
into it, the cray-fish dies by suffocation, just as 
we should die if shut up in an air-tight vessel. 

Every one knows how long lobsters and crabs 
will live out of water by seeing them on the 
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slabs of tbe fishmonger’s shop. Water is occa¬ 
sionally dashed over them, and that is all they 
require. 

Then there is the well-known Green Crab of 
our own shores, which seems equally at home 
on land and in the water, and can even catch 
flies and bees as they settle on the sand. 

In the tropics there are Crustacea which are 
almost wholly terrestrial, the best known of 
which is the Land Crab of the West Indies, which 
lives in burrows far inland, and only goes 
to the sea for the purpose of depositing its eggs. 
The nightly dews, which fall heavily in the 
tropics, serve to keep its gills moist, and so it 
is enabled to support existence. Were it wholly 
deprived of water it would die from suffocation, 
just as a fish does when removed from the water, 
and it equally dies from suffocation if it be 
immersed in water from which the oxygen has 
been extracted. 

So, unless the cray-fish can be kept in a large 
tank, through which runs a perpetual stream 
of water, it should be left at liberty in its native 
stream. 

Indeed, none of the Crustacea seem to thrive 
in an aquarium, except, perhaps, the Entomos- 
traca. These, however, are so small that they 
cannot be watched without the use of a toler¬ 
ably powerful magnifying-glass, and I shall 
therefore say nothing about them at present. 
As, however, they are very interesting creatures 
to those who wish to make a study of their 
structure and habits, I hope to devote a few 
columns to them by-and-bye. 

Intermediate between the true Crustacea and 
the Entomostraca come two large groups called 
Amphipoda and Isopoda. I am sorry to use so 
many scientific words, but there is no help for 
it, and I will therefore explain them. 

Amphipoda signifies animals which possess 
two kinds of legs, one for walking and the 
other for swimming, and we have a very familiar 
example of them in the sand-hoppers which 
fringe our shores and hop about in multitudes 
when a stone is turned over or a patch of sea¬ 
weed lifted off the sand. 

Fresh water also produces several allied 
species, the most plentiful of which is the 
Fresli-water Shrimp ( G-ccmmarus pnlex), which 
is shown in the accompanying figure. Some¬ 
times it is called the Water Flea, but this term is 
manifestly a misnomer. Another name for it is 
the Fresh-water Screw, because, when taken 
out of the water and laid on the ground, it twists 
about with a screw-like motion, in its efforts to 
regain the water. 



Water Flea. Water Woodlouse. 

This creature will live for a short time in the 
aquarium, but to place it there without some 
definite object would be an act of useless cruelty. 
It needs swiftly-flowing water, and when at 
liberty may be found plentifully in any shallow 
brooklet. It is generally concealed in the banks, 
or under stones, and when it sees its prey float¬ 
ing with the current it dashes out, seizes it, and 
regains a shelter as soon as it can. 

It generally, however, is carried along by the 
stream for some distance, allowing itself to drift 
passively for a yard or two, and then seeking a 
fresh shelter. It is not a strong or swift swim¬ 
mer, but yet can work its way by fits and starts 
up a tolerably rapid stream, clinging every now 
and then to a stone, and then starting afresh. 

From this short description of its habits the 
reader will see that it is completely out of 
place in an aquarium, and that it cannot there 
display the movements which make it so re¬ 
markable in a running stream. 

Indeed, the reader cannot too strongly impress 


on himself the fact that the best aquarium is to 
be found in the open air. There is not a ditch, 
or pond, or a stream, which does not teem with 
life, and which will not give us information 
which we could never obtain from the very same 
animals when placed in jars or tanks. 

At first the young observer will find himself 
greatly bewildered, and will see very little. But, 
before long, he will acquire the habit of seeing, 
and by cultivating that habit assiduously he 
will gain a faculty for which he will be grateful 
for the rest of his life. 

Independently of its value in training the eye 
and strengthening the observation, it will 
supply him with a never-failing fund of amuse¬ 
ment. 

To a practical naturalist ennui is unknown. 
Idleness is impossible, and so the vices which 
invariably accompany idleness have no hold 
upon him. To put it on the lowest ground, he 
has not time for them ; but there is a higher, 
which he is sure to gain. If we look through 
the history of all the great naturalists who have 
studied the book of Nature, we shall see that 
none have lived simpler, sweeter, nobler, or 
purer lives than they. 

As to the interest which attaches itself to 
these pursuits, it is all-absorbing. People are 
accustomed to say, when anything particularly 
amuses them, that it is “as good as a play.” 
But the life-drama which Nature daily plays 
before us is infinitely more interesting than the 
best drama ever put upon a stage, for it is 
actual reality which she presents to us, while 
the most accomplished actor can but give an 
imitation of reality. 

To return to our aquatic Crustacea. 

Every one knows the “Woodlice,” so com¬ 
mon in gardens and outhouses. These are also 
Crustacea, and belong to the Isopoda, which have 
already been casually mentioned. 

This word signifies “ equal-footed,” and is 
given to them because all their legs are alike. 
Most people fancy that they are insects, or that 
they will become insects in process of time, like 
caterpillars. They are, however, true Crustacea, 
and are worthy of our close investigation. 

When I was a child I was always told by the 
gardeners and the servants that the woodlice 
were insects. Now there was a large wood-shed 
in the garden, where bean-sticks, pea-sticks, 
logs of firewood, etc., were kept, and which was 
quite the headquarters of the woodlice. When 
the wood was removed, the woodlice, or slaters, 
as they are sometimes called, were disclosed in 
great numbers, together with centipedes, milli¬ 
pedes, and other darkness-loving creatures. 

Among them were many dead bodies of the 
slaters, and I never could understand why 
they became white and brittle when they were 
dead, while beetles, bees, flies, and other insects 
kept their colour. Nor w T as it until long after I 
had ceased to be a child that I learned that 
woodlice ranked among the Crustacea, and had 
no connection -whatever with insects. 

Besides these ordinary woodlice of the land, 
there are several species which inhabit the 
water. The sea slater, for example, is found in 
great plenty along our shores ; but we are at 
present concerned only with fresh water, and 
will therefore mention the Water Woodlouse, or 
Water Slater, which is shown on the right hand 
of the Fresh-water Shrimp. Its scientific name 
is Asellus aquaticus, and it is sometimes called by 
the popular name of VVater Hog-louse. 

Both these creatures are magnified in our 
sketch, the real length of each being about half 
an inch. 

The Water Woodlouse is common in all run¬ 
ning streams, though it often escapes observa¬ 
tion by its habit of clinging to objects which it 
almost exactly resembles in colour, so that its 
flat body is scarcely distinguishable. Moreover, 
unless alarmed, its movements are slow and 
deliberate, though it can move fast enough in 
case of necessity. 

Aquatic Insects are plentiful, but, owing to 
their almost invariable voracity and their preda¬ 
cious nature, they are undesirable inhabitants of 
an aquarium. Not that they give much trouble, 
for the stronger immediately begin to kill and 
eat the -weaker, until only one or two of the 
strongest are left alive. They do not even 


spare their own kind. By preference, indeed., 
they will choose other prey ; but, if nothing else 
can be obtained, they -will attack each other, 
and the victor will always eat the vanquished. 

The large Water Beetles are peculiarly dan¬ 
gerous inhabitants of an aquarium, with one 
exception—the Hydrous, or Hydrophilus piceus. 
This is the largest of the water-beetles, and may 



Hydrous and Stickleback. 


at once be distinguished by the black upper 
surface, and the covering of white down on the 
under surface. 

Although it cannot be entirely exonerated 
from the charge of predacity, it is a compara¬ 
tively harmless inhabitant of the aquarium. 
While swimming it has a peculiarly striking 
aspect, owing to the contrast between the pitchy 
black of its back and the shining, silvery lustre 
of the under surface. 

It is not a common insect, seeming to be 
restricted to certain localities, but, like many 
other local insects, where one is found com¬ 
panions are generally at hand. Ditches in 
Cambridgeshire seem to be favourite resorts of 
this fine beetle. 

Should the young observer manage to procure 
a female specimen just before she is about to lay 
her eggs, he will be fortunate, for she envelopes 
the eggs in a silken cecoon, which she fastens to 
the aquatic plants, so that the process of trans¬ 
formation is easily -watched. The cocoon has 
been compared to a turnip, and, like that bulb, 
has a rather sharp point, corresponding with the 
root. 

The larvae are much more voracious’than the 
perfect insects, and will seize greedily on any 
piece of meat that may be thrown into the w^ater. 
I once had six or seven of these larvae in the 
same vessel, and gave them a piece of meat 
about as large as a walnut. They all fastened on 
it at once, drove their sharp, sickle-shaped jaws 
into it, and maintained their hold so firmly that 
they allowed themselves to be lifted out of the 
-water in a mass. 

As in form they almost exactly resemble the 
larvaj of the beetle which will next be described, 
-we will say nothing more about them at presents 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR “MERCHANT NAVY/’ 

[See also the coloured plate , “ The Vessels of all Nations ,” given with No. 56.] 



Three Masted Schooner. Two Topsail Schooner. Topsail Schooner. Fore and Aft Schooner. 


HINTS ON SPARRING*, CANVASS¬ 
ING, AND BUILDING MODEL 
YACHTS. 

PART II. 

N o matter how well a model yacht is built, 
ballasted, and sparred, unless her sail plan 
be properly balanced she cannot steer straight, 
but will either have a tendency to luff—that is, 
run into the wind, or, what is still worse, fall 
off the wind when struck by a squall. 

Any model yacht which deviates from her 
course as just stated will sail in a zigzag line at 
a loss of speed from point to point, and conse¬ 
quently traverse a much greater distance than 
if she steered straight. As the chief pleasure in 
sailing a model yacht is in being able to make 
her steer in any direction, too much care cannot 
be taken, when drawing the sail plan, to make 
the sail area abaft and before the centre of 
lateral resistance equal to one another, so that 
the strength of the wind on the after sails may 
be exactly neutralised by the strength of the 
wind on the head sails. In all probability, as 
few, if any, readers of this article will know 
what is meant by the centre of lateral resistance, 
I must diverge somewhat to explain. 

Lateral resistance is the resistance offered by 
the water to the immersed part of a vessel’s hull, 
when sailing, against moving sideways, . or 
what, in nautical language, is called making 
■lee way, and the centre of lateral resistance is the 
centre of the plane of the immersed part of a 
vessel’s hull. 

To better illustrate what the centre of lateral 
resistance is, see the following sketch, which is 



supposed to be a half-inch deal plank three feet 
■long and one foot wide, having its louver edge 
weighted with a certain quantity of lead, so as 


to immerse six inches of its width. If the four 
corners are joined by two lines as shown, they 
will cut each other at the point A, which point 
of intersection is the centre of lateral resistance 
of the plank. 

If a vessel’s head sails are too large for her 
after sails, what is called their centre of effort 
will be forward of her centre of lateral resist¬ 
ance ; consequently she will have a tendency 
to fall off the wind and carry lee helm. Simi¬ 
larly, should a vessel’s after sails be too large 
for her head sails, their centre of effort will be 
abaft her centre of lateral resistance ; conse¬ 
quently she will have a tendency to run into 
the wind and carry an excessive weather helm. 

Now for a vessel to steer straight almost 
without the rudder being used, her head and 
after sails should be of such a size as to have 
their centre of effort exactly over, or very 
slightly abaft, her centre of lateral resistance, 
in which case they will be properly balanced, 
and she will be what is called ‘ ‘ handy. ” As the 
wind blows on the sails of a model yacht when 
she is sailing, its combined force is concentrated 
at, and acts in propelling her through a point 
in each sail, which point is called the centre of 
effort. By a certain calculation, too long to 
explain in this article, the common centre of a 
vessel’s sails is found, and upon its position 
relative to that of the centre of lateral resist¬ 
ance the steering of a model yacht depends, as 
just explained. 

All the sails of model yachts under three 
feet in length over all should be made of light, 
but strong, closely woven calico, price about ten- 
pence per yard, either bleached or unbleached ; 
whilst the lower sails of yachts over that length 
should be made of longcloth^only calico being 
used for the upper and racing sails. Model 
yachtsmen should avoid buying cloth having a 
glazed appearance, as in all probability it has 
been run through China clay, which will wash 
out'when wet and leave the cloth porous. Pre¬ 
vious to cutting a model ’yacht’s sails from the 
cloth, duplicate patterns should be cut in paper 
of the full size, ‘'including the turning-down 
for the hem, ” and applied to the spars to ensure 
their being of the right dimensions. As the 
sides and corners of sails have names given to 
them, which will be mentioned in this paper, 


model yachtsmen will do well to refer to the 
following sketch. In gaff-sails or lug-sails 
(Fig. 1) the sides are— A, head; b, foot or 
sole; c, luff or fore-reacli; d, leech or after¬ 
leech (corners) ; E, throat or nock ; F, peak ; 
G, tack; ii, clew. 

In a jib or triangular sail of any kind the 
sides are— A, luff or fore-leech ; b, leech or 
after-leech ; c, foot or sole (corners); D, head ; 
E, tack ; f, clew. 



sails. Jibs, and any kind of triangular sails, 
except jib-headed top-sails, and yawls' jib¬ 
headed mizens, should have the selvedge-edge 
used for the luff. Gaff-sails, lug-sails, and jib¬ 
headed top-sails should be slightly rounded at 
the foot, whilst their luff and head should be 
cut quite straight. Similarly jibs, and all other 
kinds of triangular sails, except jib-headed top- 
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sails and yawls’ jib-lieaded mizens, should be 
slightly rounded at the foot and leech, mostly 
at the foot. 



^ Fig, 2. 


All the sides of sails should be neatly hemmed 

with the exception of the side on which the 
selvedge is—either by machine or hand, great 
care being taken not in any way to stretch the 
cloth or round the sides of the sails, which 
should be straight. 

Gaff-sails and lug-sails should have their heads 
and clews bent to their respective gaffs,yards, and 
booms by pieces of strong linen thread fastened 
to the hem of the sail, then passed alternately 
round the rpar and through the hem, and then 
tied with a reef-knot. 

Main-sails in cutters, schooners, and yawls, 
and fore-sails in schooners, should have brass 
rings sewn on their luff at intervals varying 
from 1 in. to liin. according to the size of the 
sail, m order to secure it to the mast, and allow 
the sail being hoisted or lowered. Jib-topsails 
and fore-sails of both cutters and yawls, and 
jib-topsails and stay-sails of schooners, should 
have small brass eyelet-holes, similar to those in 
laced boots, sewai on their luff, to secure them 
to the respective stays on w r hich they travel, 
and serve the purpose of what are called hanks 
and clipbooks on real yachts. Main-sails in 
cutters, schooners, and yawls, and fore-sails in 
schooners, should have their heads cut so as to 
make an angle of fifty degrees with the horizon, 



and give them what is called a high peak ; 
similarly gaff-topsails should be cut so as to 
make an angle of from fifty-six degrees to fifty- 
eight degrees with the horizon. If a model 
yachtsman is desirous of making the sails of his 
model yacht appear as if they were composed of 
a number of cloths sewn together, as are those 
of real yachts, each sail should be carefully 
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marked on both sides with a black-lead pencil, 
or only faintly marked on the one side, and 
then gone over with a lockstitch sewing-machine 
threaded with slatish-coloured cotton. Each 
line in lug-sails, gaff-sails, and any kind of tri¬ 
angular sails, except jibs, should be drawn 
parallel to the leech of the sail from head to 
foot; but in jibs (only) parallel to both foot 
and leech, meeting each other in the middle, as 
shown in the sketches Figs. 3 and 4. 

In a cutter and yawl the main-mast should be 
stepped upright, whilst the mizen-mast of a 
yawl should lean or rake slightly aft (as it is 
called), as also should the fore arid main-mast of 
a schooner. In real schooner-yachts the fore¬ 
sail seldom or never has a boom along its foot, 



but one may be fitted to a model yacht, as it 
makes the sail stand flatter, but the fore-sail 
cannot be made as large if fitted with a boom as 
without. If a boom is fitted to the fore-sail, it 
should be of such a length that its after end 
will swing clear of the main-mast w T hen the sail 
gybes, and its diameter should be somewhat less 
than that of the main-boom. It is only of late 
years that the mizen-sail of a yawl has been 
fitted with a boom along its foot, in order to 
make the sail stand flatter, and consequently to 
make its power more efficient when beating to 
windward. Formerly the mizen-bumpkin was 
much longer than at present, and the mizen- 
sheet was bent to the clew of the mizen, then 
passed through a sheave in the end of the 
bumpkin and led inboard, which is still practised 
in some yachts, and in nearly all fishing-boats. 

Model yachtsmen will find the cutter rig 
best and fastest on all points of sailing, schooner 
rig second, yawl rig third, and three-masted 
luggers next. Schooners and three-masted 
luggers sail as fast as cutters of the same size 
with the wind abeam, whilst yawls are not 
much inferior to cutters on all points of sailing 
but model yachts are not often yawl-rigged, as 
they do not steer very straight under that rig. By 
rights model yachts should have two sets of sails— 
an ordinary sized set, and a small or storm set, 
for using in heavy winds ; and if her owner in¬ 
tends racing her in the matches of a model 
yacht -club, she should have in addition a large 
or racing set, each set having its own spars. 

Model yachtsmen should avoid putting un¬ 
necessary ropes, blocks, and fittings on their 
yachts, as they are only top-hamper and hinder 
a boat’s speed. All the ropes that are necessary 
in a cutter are two shrouds or one strong single 
one aside to. support the main-mast, single top¬ 
mast shrouds, a top-mast stay, bobstay, two 
bowsprit shrouds, one port and one starboard, 
a fore-stay, and single peak, throat, jib, and fore¬ 
sail halliards. Allthesheets belonging to the lower 
sails and jib top-sails should be double, one port 


and one starboard, and should be led through 
eye-bolts to cleets fastened on to the deck to 
which they are belayed. The jib fore-peak and 
throat halliards should have tlieir falls belayed 
to a spider-hoop fitted round the mast about an 
inch above the deck, whilst the top-sail tack, 
jib top-sail, and top-sail halliards, should be 
belayed to cleets- fastened to the deck on each 
side of the mast. By this arrangement no con¬ 
fusion should occur when the sails have to be 
lowered, as the throat and peak halliards can be 
belayed to the belaying-pins in the spider hoop 
band on different sides of the mast. 

The best way to step the mast or masts of a model 
yacht is to get a piece of brass tube, having an ex¬ 
ternal diameter equal to the diameter of the mast 
hole, and equal in length to the depth from the 
upper edge of the deck to the bottom of the boat 
inside, or what is more properly called the depth 
of hold. Into the one end of the tube a nail 
should be soldered, so as to secure the tube to^ 
the bottom of the yacht. That part of the mast 
inside the boat which is called the housing should 
be cut so as to fit easily into the tube, then the 
tube should be placed down the mast-hole, with 
the mast in it, and when the mast is perfectly 
upright the top of the tube should be knocked, 
down level with the upper edge of the deck. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER III. 


nniiE tents and rations of their messmates 
JL soon restored the strength of Henry 
and his companions. They now found 
themselves persons of some importance in 
the army, being able to play the part of 
guides as it advanced over their old camp- 
ing-grounds. A halt of some days was 
made at the Dead Eiver to let all the 
troops come up; then the expedition 
moved on in earnest, the stores being con¬ 
veyed by water, and the men marching 
near the bank, with the riflemen to lead 
the way, lending a hand when necessary to 
haul the boats against the stream, or carry 
them across the portages. 

It was a difficult task at the best which 
they had before them, and all the more- 
difficult from the insubordination that was, 
the rule among those ready-made soldiers. 
Each private thought himself entitled to 
his own opinion as to the propriety of any 
order, and the officers had to make and 
keep their authority as best they could. 
We have seen that among the little pioneer¬ 
ing party questions were decided, not by 
the order of the leader, but by the vote of 
the whole band. A striking instance of 
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the want of discipline is mentioned by 
Henry. Morgan, the commander of the 
rifle companies, described as a tall, stern 
man, wearing leggings and a breech-cloth 
in the Indian style, showing his bare 
thighs, lacerated by thorns and briers, 
was not the senior officer ; but, as an older 
man, and having more military experience, 
the other captains agreed to accept him 
as chief. He had very properly given 
orders against straying from the camp and 
firing recklessly, as some of his men were 
fond of doing, though they were not too 
well-off for ammunition. One day a man 
went into the woods and fired his gun. 
Presently, as he was sauntering back, 
Morgan called to him, accusing him of his 
disobedience. The soldier flatly denied 
it, whereupon this hot-tempered officer 
snatched up a billet from a pile of wood, 
and said he would knock him down if he 
did not confess. But another of the cap¬ 
tains seized a second billet and declared he 
would strike Morgan if Morgan struck the 
man. So Morgan had to give up the point; 
yet it seems that through his sternness and 
force of character he came, in the end, to 
make himself tolerably obeyed, though by 
no means popular. At another time we 
learn that this quick-tempered officer him¬ 
self had seemed on the point of striking 
the commander of the expedition when 
dissatisfied as to his reception of a com¬ 
plaint. 

Then there were jealousies and squabbles 
between the soldiers from different colonies, 
the Virginians, as was their way, taldng it 
for granted that they were the cream of 
the army, and ought to lead the rest. One 
of the chief officers, who was coming up in 
the rear, took on himself to decide that the 
expedition was hopeless, and turned back 
with some hundred men, a great part of 
the provisions, and all the medical stores. 
When the rest had crossed the ridge known 
as the “Height of Land,” the word was 
passed that till they reached Canada no 
further orders would be given, but each 
man was to put his best foot foremost and 
make his own way along the line of march. 

By this time they found themselves in a 
plight that would have daunted less stub¬ 
born natures long before coming in sight 
of the enemy. Most of the boats which, 
with enormous labour, they contrived to 
carry across the mountain path, were stove 
in by the rapids of the Chaudi^re river, 
whose name, meaning a caldron in French, 
did not belie its nature. Tents, stores, and 
sick men had to be abandoned or sent back. 
The men slept in the cold air on beds of fir 
branches, each wrapped in his blanket, 
which, on awakening, he might find 
covered by some inches of snow; or he 
might be roused in the middle of the night 
by a flood driving him from his poor lodg¬ 
ing. They had to toil for a hundred miles 
over dreary plains and stony hills, where 
some obstacle was constantly presenting 
itself—a pathless wood, or a deep ravine 
bridged over by a slippery log ; now a tor¬ 
rent, swollen by the Autumn rains ; then 
a marsh covered with a thin coat of ice, 
which they must break before them with 
the butt end of their guns, and wade on 
waist-deep in mud and water. The 
wives of two of the riflemen took part in 
all these hardships, which proved fatal to 
several soldiers, besides some who were 
drowned. Fortunately, there was plenty 
of fuel to be had; so at night, wet, cold, 
and hungry, they were able to encamp 
round roaring fires, and keen up their 
spirits by singing. Henry gratefully 
mentions a song called “ Plato ” which was 
a favourite performance of one of his com¬ 


panions in all circumstances, and helped 
greatly to cheer and console him. 

Food failed them; for the last week they 
had only five pints of flour per man, which 
were baked in cakes under the ashes, and 
served out equally all round, to be made the 
best of. It fared ill with those who had 
not the prudence and self-command to 
economise this little store. Henry suffered 
much, having generously given part of his 
share to a poor half-blind drummer, whose 
own cakes had been stolen from him. As 
his company was filing along a sandy 
reach of the river, he saw hungry-eyed 
men springing from the ranks, and with 
their nails tearing out roots which they 
devoured on the spot, raw and unwashed. 
Languid and woe-begone as he was, he 
could not but smile at the eagerness with 
which the whole line watched their com¬ 
rades who were acquainted with the indi¬ 
cations of these roots in the sand. Then as 
the “ knowiug one ” would suddenly make 
a dart out, half-a-dozen would throw 
themselves upon him in the hopes of grab¬ 
bing the root first. Struggles and blows 
often resulted, and a lad like Henry had 
no chance in contending with grown men 
for such a coveted prize. 

Once he came to a place where some 
men of another company were cooking. 
Almost fainting he sat down on a log near 
the fire, perhaps with a wistful look at 
their kettle, which was partly resting on 
the log. His weight on the other end 
gave a tilt to the kettle, so that two-thirds 
of its precious contents were spilt. Furious 
at such a loss, one of the messmates sprang 
to his gun, and threatened to shoot the 
unlucky boy who had caused the accident, 
who for his part was too weary of his life 
to care for the throat. A friend of his, 
h©wever, interfered in his favour, and the 
warm-hearted owners of the kettle, instead 
of shooting him, gave him a cup of their 
broth, of which he was only able to taste a 
spoonful. It was greenish in colour, with 
a peculiar taste and smell, and they told 
him it was made of a bear. But the fact 
was that this kettle contained a fat, black 
Newfoundland dog, which had followed 
the army till now, and managed to forage 
for itself better than its masters. The 
same evening some of Henry’s company, 
part of whom had not tasted food for 
forty-eight hours, were driven to the ex¬ 
pedient of boiling their moccasins and 
chewing the leather, but the youngest and 
strongest teeth could not get much out of 
it. In other companies a pair of leather 
breeches and a barber’s powder-bag were 
used as stock for soup! 

Our young hero had something more 
than his own share of the common misfor¬ 
tunes. In the rapids of the Dead Fiver 
he was upset from a boat, and, though a 
good swimmer, carried down for many 
hundred yards by the current, which was 
so strong as often to throw him head over 
heels. He had given himself up for lost 
and was becoming insensible, when an 
Irish soldier caught hold of him and 
dragged him out, as his head appeared 
above an eddy, his breast having been 
caught on a root. He lay twenty minutes 
on the bank in a state of exhaustion, but 
recovered from the effects of this immer¬ 
sion sooner than did his leather breeches, 
which, when wet, were the most uncom¬ 
fortable of coverings. After drying them 
on a pole before the fire, he had to keep 
rubbing them till one or two o’clock in the 
morning to prevent their turning as stiff 
as a pair of tin pipes. Worse, he had lost 
his hat and knapsack, and worst of all, his 
rifle. It was little use for him to go for¬ 


ward without arms, and he had no mind 
to turn back. Luckily, however, he found 
an invalid who was going home, and agreed 
to sell his piece for twelve dollars, which 
Henry paid by a bill on his father, who, 
he thought, would not grudge such a sum 
in the service of the common cause. 

Another trouble, not such a petty one as 
it may seem, was caused by a part of his 
equipment far more important to the 
soldier than any amount of plumes and 
pipeclay. His moccasins had been worn to 
shreds, and on the banks of the Cliaudi&re 
his boots began to give way. The upright 
seam on the heel of one of them broke 
open, so that at every step his shoe 
slipped, and the necessity of pushing the 
foot into its place again while at the same 
time keeping pace with his comrades,, 
doubled for him the labour of marching. 
Even if he had had materials for sewing 
it, he durst not slip out of his place, for 
that would have implied waiting till a gap 
presented itself in the single file—there 
was only room for the men to press on one 
abreast—and then perhaps he might be 
thrown back to the very rear of the army, 
away from his companions and acquaint- 
ances from his own neighbourhood, who 
in these straits naturally hung together as 
far as they could. So he had to hobble on, 
slipshod and lame, till a halt was made, 
and the shoe could be tied up for a time 
with bark. 

It was, indeed, “ every one for himself,”' 
as was proved by an incident that happened 
before his eyes one day when they were- 
making their way through a stream. The 
only bridge was a long trunk, brought 
there by some flood, and worn smooth and 
slippery by the rubbing of ice. At this 
precarious passage was gathered a crowd 
of men waiting for their turn to cross, and 
too impatient to let the timid or awkward 
have much time for picking their steps. A 
New England man, “ barefooted, bare¬ 
headed, and thinly clad, lean and wretched 
from abstinence, with his musket in hand, 
passed the log immediately before me.. 
His foot slipped, and he fell several feet 
into the water. We passed on regardless 
of his fate. Even his immediate friends 
and comrades, many of whom were on the 
log at the same moment, did not deign to- 
lend him an assisting hand. Death stared 
us in the face. I gave him a sincere sigh 
at parting, for to lose my place in the file 
might have been fatal.” 

After a week or so of this miserable- 
march, the poor lad hints to us that he had 
half a mind to shoot himself and have done- 
with it. What chiefly kept up his heart, 
he says, was the jovial hilarity of a friend 
of his called Simpson, a real Mark Tapley,, 
who at all times, just after having been 
fished out of the rapids along with him, or 
at the end of days of fasting and fatigue,, 
seems to have been invariably ready to sit- 
on a stump and bellow out his song of 
“Plato,” as defying fortune to do her 
worst with him. At last came a change of 
circumstances, under which it was no such 
great credit to be jolly. In the after¬ 
noon, after the moccasins went to the: 
kettle, some one announced that he could, 
make out a house in Canada; then a boat 
was certainly seen pulling towards them, 
and, most joyful sight, a herd of cattle. A 
feeble cheer was raised by the lean-jawed 
band. In his elation the captain of Henry’s 
company gave him a scrap of bacon fat 
carefully wrapped in paper, a treasure that 
had been hoarded till this moment in case< 
of extremities, but now the officer could 
afford to be good-natured towards InA 
youngest recruit, who received the present 
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thankfully and eat it greedily. Strong 
men, we are told, cried for joy at the pros¬ 
pect of a speedy end to their troubles. 

Stumbling over a stony beach,the soldiers 
pressed to the place where they had caught 
sight of the cattle, which was farther from 
them than their hungry eyes had calcu¬ 
lated. When, after some hours, Henry 
and his party reached it, their mouths 
watering for an unstinted feast, they found 
nothing left but horns and hoofs. Another 
part of the army had been beforehand with 
them, devouring the very entrails of the 
slaughtered beasts. Henry came up just 
in time to see a voracious Yankee tearing 
like a dog at the last bit of meat. He and 
his friends had to content themselves with 
some oatmeal boiled in water, all that the 
French settler, who furnished these supplies, 
had to give them. But, with the hopes of 
better cheer close at hand, they lay down 
in the snow and slept soundly, unless some 
of them had uneasy dreams of British balls 
and bayonets, which also could not now be 
far off. 

Next day, November 4th, Henry became 
seventeen years old, “ the harshest of my 
birthdays.” The weather was raw and 
cold, and with the rest he had to ford a 
chilly stream more than mid-deep. But 
once on the farther side a few hundred 
yards brought them to the “first house” 
in Canada—the first house that they had 
seen for a month, which they approached 
at a run like men flying from famine. 

This time they were not disappointed, 
for Arnold had preceded them and taken 
care to lay in a large stock of provisions. 
Now the danger to be feared was from the 
consequences of sudden repletion. Henry, 
wiser than his years, after an experience of 
three starvations, warned his comrades 
against a too immoderate indulgence of 
their furious appeties, and undertook to 
play towards his friends the part of 
Sancho Panza’s grudging physician. But 
oq most of them his advice was thrown 
away, and the arguments of the officers 
were equally wasted when beef, fowls, hot 
bread, butter, rice, and potatoes were to 


be had without stint. The men eat raven¬ 
ously of these dainties, disbelieving and 
defying everything but the urgent claims 
of their empty stomachs. The result of 
the orgy was that many fell ill, and Henry 
thinks that three men in his company died 
from this cause. 

After halting a day to rest and let the 
stragglers come up, the little army, now 
joined by a party of Indians, moved on 
towards Quebec, through a flat and rich 
country, passing by the whitewashed 
i houses of a well-to-do peasantry, with here 
i and there a Catholic chapel, a crucifix, or 
| an image of the Virgin, which must have 
j looked strange in New England eyes. The 
| people, either of necessity or by sympathy 
I with the enemies of the foreign power that 
! had conquered them only a dozen years 
before, showed themselves not unfriendly, 
as Henry had reason to know. In spite of 
all his caution, he yielded to the temptation 
of eating more juicy beefsteak than was good 
for him after his long fast, and was seized 
with a feverish attack, which next day obli ged 


him to drop out of the ranks and sit down 
helplessly by the wayside. In this plight 
he was noticed by Arnold himself, who 
kindly gave the boy two dollars, and 
handed him over to the care of a Canadian 
farmer. 

For two days he lay snug iu the store¬ 
room of this man’s comfortable house, 
where the whole family eat and slept and 
chatted in French about the invasion that 
had disturbed their quiet neighbourhood. 
With abstinence for his only physic, on the 
third morning he felt well enough to 
move on again after a good breakfast of 
bread and milk, his worthy hosts refusing 
to take any payment for their kindness. 
Unarmed and alone, he had now to tramp 
through a strange and hostile country, but 
he could not miss the track of the army, 
and came up with his messmates in the 
course of the day. Now there might be no 
more straggling, and the arms must be 
seen to, for they were almost in the 
presence of the enemy. 

(To be continued.) 


His foot slipped, and he fell. 
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DR. W. G. GRACE, 

CHAMPION CRICKETER OF ENGLAND. 

Ngland has no more popular game than 
cricket, and cricket has had no greater 
exponent than William Gilbert Grace. For the 
last seventeen years his position in the cricket 
world has been unique. Since 1864, when he 
first appeared in the London matches, no man 
has played the game more, no man has played it 
better. His achievements have been something 
marvellous—few bowlers have surpassed him, 
few fields have equalled him, no batsman has 
approached him. 

He stands credited with the greatest number 
of runs ever obtained in an innings in a public 
match, that of 400 at Great Grimsby in 1876, 
which was gained against a more than average 
twenty-two. On this occcasion he went in first 
on the Monday morning, and carried out his 
bat on the Wednesday afternoon, having given 
but one chance, and that when he had made 
350, and having been over thirteen hours at the 
wickets during the making of 681 runs. 

To his account stands the highest score ever 
obtained in a first-class match, that of 344, for 
M.C.C. against Kent, at Canterbury in August, 
1876, which he put together in a little over six 
hours—the largest score up to that time having 
been the 278 obtained by Mr. W. Ward, m.p. 
for the City of London, in a match at Lord’s for 
M.C.C. against Norfolk in 1820, which the 
county lost by 417 runs, and in which Fuller 
Pilch made his first appearance on the metropo¬ 
litan ground. Mr. Ward’s score, which was by no 
means a faultless one, he having been badly 
missed before he had scored 30, was again 
capped by Dr. Grace the same year at Chelten¬ 
ham, where he gained 318 against Yorkshire, the 
highest score ever reached in a county match. 
On this occasion he went in first on Monday 
morning at eleven, and carried out his bat on 
Tuesday afternoon at four, having been at the 
wickets eight hours during the making of 528 
runs, opposed to the attacks of no less than eight 
bowlers, Allen Hill, Tom Emmett, George 
Ulyett, Armitage, Eastwood, Lockwood, Myers, 
and Clayton, and given but one chance, and*that 
after he had made 201. In three innings in 
1876—which was a very dry, and therefore a great 
run-getting year, the same year that E. M. 
Grace got 327 at Thornbury in a match in which 
502 rims were made for four wickets, and that 
G. F. Grace got 213 at Knole Park in a 641 
innings against the Incogniti—he put together 
839 runs. 

He is the very leviathan of scoring. Against 
his name appears the greatest number of runs 
-ever obtained in the cricket-field in public 
matches. Up to last season, counting only first- 
class matches, his total runs reached no less than 
20,832, ranging from 154 in 1867, when he was 
through illness all but incapacitated from play¬ 
ing, to 2,739 in 1871. 

His average over the whole period, again only 


counting first-class matches, comes out at 49 
runs per innings, ranging from 24 in 1865 to 
78 in 1871. For his county he has totalled up 
5,005 runs, his general average being 55, rang¬ 
ing from 28 in 1877 to 85 in 1874. 

Sixty-three times in first-class matches has 
he obtained over 100 runs; six times has he 
passed 200 ; twice has he passed 300. 

Nor is his bowling record an ordinary one. 
We need not specify individual feats ; suffice it 
to say that from 1863 to 1879 he took no less 
than 1,349 wickets in first-class matches, his 
average runs per wicket for the whole period 
being 13, ranging from 6 in 1867 to 19 in 1876. 
Of wickets in county matches 474 fell to his 
share, the general average running at 13 runs 
per wicket, ranging from 8 in 1870 to 21 in 
1873. 

Were we to take into consideration the dozens 
of ordinary matches in which he has played, the 


results would be still more extraordinary, but 
we refrain, as the records of first-class matches 
are alone recognised by the guardians of the 
game, and rightly so, as a score is only of value 
in proportion to the value of the opponents it is 
gained against. 

The strangest thing of all is that he still 
retains his pre-eminence, and has not lost his 
commanding position through either his own 
deterioration or the progress of other players. 

In 1879, though retired from that active 
practice of the pastime in which he had hitherto 
indulged, prior to devoting himself, as he has 
since done, to the equally active practice of the 
profession which he had chosen as the serious 
business of his life, his record varies only from 
that of former years in the number of innings 
played, and hence, of the total gained—the quan¬ 
tity is less ; the quality remains the same. He 
was still unexcelled as an all-round cricketer ; 
his hitting had the old freedom, his timing and 
placing were as good as ever: his batting 
average, 35.5, "was the best of the year: he 
scored the greatest number of runs obtained in a 
match, and three times did he get more than 


100 in an innings : while his bowling record of 
105 wickets for 13 runs apiece speaks for itself. 

Born on July 18, 1848, at the pleasant vil¬ 
lage of Downend, about three miles from 
Bristol, the fourth of five brothers, all good 
cricketers and all doctors, the son of one of the 
best known doctors in the West of England, 
himself a good cricketer, and of a mother whose 
enthusiasm in the game has become proverbial, 
William Gilbert Grace could scarcely have 
started in the world under circumstances of 
greater promise for a brilliant cricketing career. 
With every advantage of stature and physique, 
an adept at all manly exercises, it would have 
been strange indeed if the tendency to excel¬ 
lence which showed itself at an early age had 
not been favourably influenced by constant 
practice with his brothers, among them the 
famous E. M., a star of the first magnitude in 
the cricket firmament, and his junior, G. F., of 


almost equal renown, and by the companion¬ 
ship and coaching of many first-rate judges of 
the game, not the least of whom was his uncle, 
Mr. Alfred Pococke, who is frequently spoken 
of as having been the true cricket tutor of W. G. 

When he first appeared in London, he was 
only fifteen years old, and even then many were 
the stories told of liis early prowess, and a 
miscellaneous assemblage of goblets, cups, 
tankards, medals, crosses, bats, balls, and. 
sundries, bear substantial witness that the 
record is something more than legendary. 
The quickness of eye and limb, the powers of 
endurance, which have enabled him to carry 
his bat through a three or four hundred innings, 
and get his last run as neatly and quickly as 
his first, were early apparent; nor were there 
wanting those characteristics of earnestness in 
all he undertook, and of impatience at all care¬ 
lessness and unfairness, with which his name 
has since been associated. As an all-round 
cricketer, he was at all ages the best of his age ; 
as an all-round athletic, he was in the first rank ; 
and even later on, in 1870, when cricket had to 
a certain extent crowded out other sports, we find 
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him astonishing the natives of Eastbourne by 
winding up an afternoon, in which he had 
pulled off a match between the South of Eng¬ 
land and eighteen of the locals, with winning a 
200-yards hurdle race, then winning a 220- 
yards hurdle race, then winning the 100-yards 
race, then winning the quarter-mile race, and 
then finishing up by throwing the cricket- 
ball 110 yards 9 inches. 

When not nine years old we find him playing 
for West Gloucestershire, carrying out his bat 
for three runs, in a match against Bedminster, 
on Rodway Down ; and when only twelve he 
scored well for the same club against Clifton, in 
a match in which the Grace brothers came well 
to the fore, the eldest, Henry, taking all the 
Clifton wickets, the next, Alfred, catching one 
of their best performers, the next, E. M., 
knocking off 150 runs, and W. G. putting to¬ 
gether 51. 

Pie established his reputation by a first innings 
of 170, and a second of “not out” 56 for the 
South Wales Club, against Gentlemen of Sussex, 
played at Brighton, July 14, 1864, and on the 
28th of the same month he played his first 
match at Lord’s for the same club against the 
Zingari, in which he scored 34 and 47, and took 
a couple of wickets. 

At sixteen he played for the Gentlemen 
against the Players, the youngest cricketer that 
ever played in the premier match. In 1869 he 
joined the Marylebone Club, and signalised the 
first year of his membership by four innings for 
it of 117, 121, 127, and 138 not out. In 1871, 
the best season he ever had, his total in all 
matches was 3,696 runs for 63 innings, one of 
which was for 268. In August, 1872, he went 
to America with the third twelve that have 
crossed the Atlantic for cricketing purposes. In 
November, 1873, the year of his marriage, he 
went for a cricketing tour in Australia, in com¬ 
mand of the third team which has visited the 
Antipodes. 

In 1874 his county record gives 594 for seven 
innings ; in 1875, in matches against odds, he 
got 909 runs for 21 innings, finishing up with 
152 not out, against Eighteen of Kent, and 210 
against Eighteen of Hastings. In 1876—but 
space fails, and we must conclude this brief 
sketch of the career of the greatest cricketer 
that has yet appeared. 

It is sometimes said that “luck” has had a 
great deal to do with his success. Opportunity 
is much, but the knowing how to make the best 
of it is more. Let all our readers remember 
that if a thing is worth doing it is worth doing 
w’ell ; in work or in play earnestness is never 
wasted. The secret of Dr. Grace’s excellence 
has been his thoroughness. To quote the words 
of Lord Charles Russell, than whom none can 
speak on cricket with greater authority, in his 
speech at the presentation of the Grace Testi¬ 
monial, on July 22nd last—a testimonial which, 
headed by the Prince of Wales, amounted 
to £1,500, clear of all expenses—“Looking at 
Mr. Grace’s playing, I have never been "able 
to tell whether that gentleman is playing a 
winning or losing game. I have never seen 
the slightest lukewarmness or inertness in him 
in the field. Should any one want to know 
how he plays cricket, let them look at him 
playing one ball. You all know the miserably 
tame effect of the ball hitting the bat in¬ 
stead of the bat hitting the ball, but, whether 
on the defensive or offensive, in playing a ball 
Mr. Grace puts eveiy muscle into it, from the 
solo of his foot to the crown of his head. And, 
just as he plays one ball so he plays the game ; 
he is heart and soul in it. I have never heard 
the bell ring fur cricketers to go into the field 
but he was first into it, and that is a great mat¬ 
ter in cricket playing. The game is a game of 
laws and regulations ; if they relax these it 
ceases to be cricket, and soon becomes an un¬ 
meaning game of bat and ball, a pastime fit for 
young gentlemen who have nothing else to do, 
or for more middle-aged men who want an ap¬ 
petite. ” 

We give this biographical sketch as introduc¬ 
tory to a series of valuable articles on “ Cricket, 
and How to Excel in it,” which Dr. Grace will 
himself contribute to our columns. 


BEES AND BEE-KEEPING EOR 
BOYS. 

By W. H. Harms, b.a., b.sc. 

(Continued from page COT.) 

POSITION AND ASPECT FOR BEE-HIVES. 

AViNG made 
or purchased 
his hives, and 
having got 
them all 
stocked, the 
next thing 
forthe young 
apiarian to 
decide is, 

where to put 
them. 

Authorities 
differ very 
much as to 
the desira¬ 
bility of 

keeping the 
hives under a 
shed of some kind, or in the open air. In our 
opinion the balance of advantage lies on the side 
of a bee-house, provided its construction allows 
plenty of room at the back of the hives for all 
operations that need to be carried on. The 
beginner in bee-keeping, however, may well con¬ 
tent himself with following the example of emi¬ 
nent apiculturists, and put his bees (albeit well 
protected from rain and sun at top) in the open 
air. The position should be free from damp as 
possible, away from the drippings of trees, not 
too much exposed to the wind, or the direct rays 
of the afternoon sun. Dry gravel, or a well- 
mown grass plot, should be beneath the hives. 

It is well not to place them too near water, 
into which the bees might fall or be blown. It 
is desirable that they should be within sight of 
a dwelling-house, so that the departure of swarms 
may be observed. Noise, and still more, bad 
smells, must be avoided. The insects are most 
sensitive on the latter point. Fowls, pigs, dogs, 
and other intruders, should have no access. A 
few shrubs or bushes near at hand are useful as 
settling-places in swarming-time, but these 
should not be near enough to the hives to 
prevent free flight from and into them. Some 
low plants quite near the front will provide 
acceptable resting-places for tired workers 
returning heavily laden, and too weary to alight 
on the hive board. f 

As regards the quarter of the compass towards 
which the hives should stand, no certain 
general principles can be laid down beyond this, 
that it is undesirable for the strong rays of the 
sun to be shining on the back or side during the 
later part of the day. An eastern aspect is 
probably on the whole the best, provided the 
front of the hive be sufficiently screened to pre¬ 
vent the bees being induced to come out too 
soon in late winter or early spring, in answer to 
the attractive influence of the morning sun. 
The position of buildings, trees, etc., must be 
taken into account. Shelter from cutting winds 
is also of importance. Provided none of the 
special drawbacks mentioned are incurred, it 
seems really to matter comparatively little 
whether the entrance.faces north, south, east, or 
west. 

One thing is of no mean importance, and that 
is, not to shift the position of hives without 
strong reason. If removed to considerable dis¬ 
tances—say some miles—there is no fear of the 
insects returning to their former locality, but 
when moved anywhere within a few hundred 
paces great trouble is caused to the inhabitants 
of the hives. They will return, perhaps loaded 
and tired, to their accustomed spot, and, finding 
the home gone, will be in great perplexity. 
Many will perish with fatigue or in despair. 
Others will attempt to enter neighbouring hives, 
and will surely bo put to death. The almost 
certain result of the change of place will be the 
weakening of the stock. Occasionally it becomes 
advisable to make changes of place, in artificial 


swarming, or in uniting stocks, but then no ill 
consequences result, because, in the old spot 
returning workers will find a portion of their 
former comrades who will receive them into the 
new abode. 

As to stands for the hives, these should be, if 
in the open air, about fourteen to eighteen inches 
in height, firmly fixed, so as not to be blown 
over by wind, or by a slight impact of any kind. 
The bottom board should be round, and of the 
same size as the hive, so as not to catch any 
rain or snow and thus wet the hive walls. 

"VVe will suppose all the details w T e have de¬ 
scribed fairly carried out, and the stocks or 
swarms thoroughly established and hard at work. 
If the latter have been purchased it will not 
often happen that the young bee-keeper must 
expect to get a colony from them in their first 
season. But if he begins with “stocks” he 
will naturally look for a swarm, or swarms, at 
the early part of the summer. We must there¬ 
fore give a few particulars relating to swarming, 
natural and artificial. 

Many persons suppose that the sending forth 
of colonies from the parent hive is always con¬ 
sequent upon want of room. This is not 
entirely true, though no doubt contracted space 
with rapid growth of population in a hive is 
greatly provocative of emigration. 

Natural swarming .—The usual sign that a 
swarm may be soon anticipated is the hanging 
of bees in a cluster outside the entrance of the 
hive. Again, if some time after the appearance 
of drones, these on one day are seen busily flying 
among the workers, and on the next day there is 
general quietness, while the population of neigh¬ 
bouring hives are as active as usual, it will be 
w r ell to be on the watch for a swarm. Often, 
too, a shrill, piping sound may be detected by a 
practised ear placed close to the side of a popu¬ 
lous hive. This is caused by the anger of the 
queen at being restrained by her attendants 
from getting at the royal cells containing- 
young queens, whom she -would gladly kill. 
The latter answer with a “ Peep, peep, peep,”* 
which is a certain sign that liberation for them 
and departure for the reigning monarch is at 
hand ; for it is the actual queen who always 
leaves the hive to the sovereignty of her newly- 
hatched rival. 

Just before swarming her majesty becomes 
much excited, rushes about over the combs, 
without definite purpose, suspends laying or 
deposits eggs at haphazard, and makes such a 
commotion as affects the whole of her popula¬ 
tion. So soon as there is a general understand¬ 
ing that the queen means to emigrate, those of' 
her subjects -who intend to go with her rush to 
the honey-cells and take a full repast, some¬ 
times thus almost emptying siqjers previously- 
nearly filled. Then a violent commotion fol¬ 
lows. The bees become almost wild with excite¬ 
ment, rush in crowds from the hive, accom¬ 
panied, if not preceded, by their old queen. 
With immense buzzing they whirl about in, 
the air, sometimes rising to a great height, but. 
usually remaining in the neighbourhood of their- 
recent abode. Soon, if they mean settling, a. 
gathering of a large number towards one spot 
■will be observed. Then many will be seen to^ 
settle and cluster on some bush or tree near at 
hand, and in the course of five or ten minutes, 
if the queen has alighted, a large ball or pear- 
shaped mass of bees will be clinging all toge¬ 
ther. This is the much*desired swarm. 

Occasionally the queen, ambitious of a longer 
flight, will make off rapidly in mid-air, and 
there is great danger of losing her and her 
accompanying subjects. When this seems likely, 
it is said that throwing dust or sand among 
them, flashing light from a mirror in their 
midst, or firing a gun (without shot of course) 
will bring them down. In country places it is 
common to see people beating warming-pans, 
or fiying-pans, or tin kettles, or ringing bells 
at swarming time, in the belief that they thus 
induce the bees to settle more quietly. This 
is a complete fallacy. The custom, no doubt, 
arose from the necessity of giving -warning to 
neighbours that a swarm was on the wing, and' 
would be claimed by the noise-making owner. 

(To be oontinued.) 
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THE BOV CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 

PART II. 

CHAPTER XVII.—DRIFTING DOWN THE 
STREAM. 

“ f\FF we go! ” It was the voice of 

\J Hercules addressing Dick Sands, 
who, frightfully debilitated by recent suf¬ 
ferings, was leaning against Cousin Bene¬ 
dict for support. Dingo was lying at bis 
feet. 

Mrs. Weldon gradually recovered ber 
consciousness. Looking around ber in 
amazement sbe caugbt sight of Dick. 

“Dick, is it you?” sbe muttered, 
feebly. 

The lad with some difficulty arose, and 
took ber hand in bis, while Jack over¬ 
whelmed him with kisses. 

“And who would have thought it was 
you, Hercules, that carried us away ? ” 
said the child. “I did not know you a 
bit; you were so dreadfully ugly.” 

“I was a sort of an imp, you know, 
Master Jack,” Hercules answered, “ and 
an imp is not particularly handsome; ” 
and he began rubbing his chest vigorously 
to get rid of the white pattern with which 
he had adorned it. 

Mrs. Weldon held out her hand to him 
with a grateful smile. 

“Yes, Mrs. Weldon, he has saved you; 
and although he does not own it, he has 
saved me too,” said Dick. 

“Saved!” repeated Hercules. “You 
must not talk about safety, for you are not 
saved yet.” 

And pointing to Benedict, he con¬ 
tinued, 

“That’s where your thanks are due. 
Unless he had come and informed me all 
about you and where you were, I should 
have known nothing and should have been 
powerless to aid you.” 

It was now five days since he had fallen 
in with the entomologist as he was chasing 
the manticora, and unceremoniously had 
carried him off. 

As the canoe drifted rapidly along the 
stream, Hercules briefly related his adven¬ 
tures since his escape from the encampment 
on the Coanza. He described how he had 
followed the kitanda which was conveying 
Mrs. Weldon; how in the course of his 
march he had found Dingo badly wounded ; 
how he and the dog together had reached 
the neighbourhood of Kazonnde, and how 
he had contrived to send a note to Dick, 
intending to inform him of Mrs. Weldon’s 
destination. Then he went on to say that 
since his unexpected rencontre with Cousin 
Benedict he had watched very closely for a 
chance to get into the guarded depot, but 
until now had entirely failed. A celebrated 
mganga had been passing on his way through 
the forest, and he had resolved upon imper¬ 
sonating him as a means of gaining the 
admittance he wanted. His strength made 
the undertaking sufficiently easy; and 
having stripped the magician of his para¬ 
phernalia, and bound him securely to a tree, 
he painted his own body with a pattern 
like that which he observed on his victim’s 
chest, and having attired himself with the 
magical garments was quite equipped to 
impose upon the credulous natives. The 
result of his stratagem they had all that 
day witnessed. 

He had hardly finished his account of 


himself when Mrs. Weldon, smiling at his 
success, turned to Dick. 

“ And how, all this time, my dear boy, 
has it fared with you ? ” she asked, 

Dick said, 

“I remember very little to tell you. 
I recollect being fastened to a stake in 
the river-bed and the water rising and 
rising till it was above my head. My last 
thoughts were about yourself and Jack. 
Then everything became a blank, and I 
knew nothing more until I found myself 
amongst the papyrus on the river-bank, 
with Hercules tending me like a nurse.” 

“You see I am the right sort of mganga ,” 
interposed Hercules ; “ I am a doctor as 
well as a conjuror.” 

“But tell me, Hercules, how did you 
save him ? ” 

“ Oh, it was not a difficult matter by any 
means,” answered Hercules, modestly; “it 
was dark, you know, so that at the proper 
moment it was quite possible to wade in 
amongst the poor wretches at the bottom 
of the trench, and to wrench the stake 
from its socket. Anybody could have done 
it. Cousin Benedict could have done it. 
Dingo, too, might have done it. Perhaps, 
after all, it was Dingo that did it.” 

“No, no, Hercules, that won’t do,” cried 
Jack; “besides, look, Dingo is shaking 
his head; he is telling you he didn’t do 
it.” 

“Dingo must not tell tales, Master Jack,” 
said Hercules, laughing. 

But, nevertheless, although the brave 
fellow’s modesty prompted him to conceal 
it, it was clear that he had accomplished a 
daring feat, of which few would have ven¬ 
tured to incur the risk. 

Inquiry was next made after Tom, Bat, 
Actseon, and Austin. His countenance fell 
and large tears gathered in his eyes as 
Hercules told how he had seen them pass 
through the forest in a slave-caravan. 
They were gone ; he feared they were gone 
for ever. 

Mrs. Weldon tried to console him with 
the hope that they might still be spared to 
meet again some day; but he shook his 
head mournfully. She then communicated 
to Dick the terms of the compact that had 
been entered into for her own release, and 
observed that under the circumstances it 
might really have been more prudent for 
her to remain in Kazonnde. 

‘ ‘ Then I have made a mistake; I have 
been an idiot in bringing you away,” said 
Hercules, ever ready to depreciate his own 
actions. 

“No,” said Dick; “you have made no 
mistake ; you could not have done better ; 
those rascals, ten chances to one, will only 
get Mr. Weldon into some trap. We must 
get to Mossamedes before Negoro arrives ; 
once there, we shall find that the Portu¬ 
guese authorities will lend us their protec¬ 
tion, and when old Alvez ariives to claim 
his 100,000 dollars — ” 

“He shall receive a good thrashing for 
his pains,” said Hercules, finishing Dick’s 
sentence, and chuckling heartily at the 
prospect. 

It was agreed on all hands that it was 
most important that Negoro’s arrival at 
Mossamedes should be forestalled. The 
plan which Dick had so long contemplated 
of reaching the coast by descending some 
river seemed now in a fair way of being 
accomplished, and from the northerly di¬ 
rection in which they were proceeding it 
was quite probable that they would ulti¬ 
mately reach the Zaire, and in that case 
not actually arrive at St. Paul de Loanda; 
but that would be immaterial, as they 


would be sure of finding help anywhere in 
the colonies of Lower Guinea. 

C)n finding himself on the river-bank, 
Dick’s first thought had been to embark 
upon one of the floating islands that are 
continually to be seen upon the surface of 
the African streams, but it happened that 
Hercules during one of his rambles found 
a native boat that had run adrift. It was 
just the discovery that suited their need. 
It. was one of the long, narrow canoes, 
thirty feet in length by three or four in 
breadth, that with a large number of pad¬ 
dles can be driven with immense velocity, 
but by the aid of a single scull can be 
safely guided down the current of a 
stream. 

Dick was somewhat afraid that, to elude 
observation, it would be necessary to pro¬ 
ceed only by night, but as the loss of 
twelve hours out of the twenty-four would 
double the length of the voyage, he devised 
the plan of covering the canoe with a roof 
of long grass, supported by a horizontal 
pole from stem to stem, and this not only 
afforded a shelter from the sun, but so 
effectually concealed the craft, rudder-scull 
and all, that the very birds mistook it for 
one of the natural islets, and red-beaked 
gulls, black arringhas , and grey and white- 
kingfishers, would frequently alight upon 
it in search of food. 

Though comparatively free from fatigue, 
the voyage must necessarily be long, and 
by no means free from danger, and the 
daily supply of provisions was not easy to 
procure. If fishing failed, Dick had the 
one gun which Hercules had earned away 
with him from the ant-hill, and as he was 
by no means a bad shot, he hoped to find 
plenty of game, either along the banks or 
by firing through a loophole in the thatch. 

The rate of the current, as far as he 
could tell, was about two miles an hour, 
enough to carry them some fifty miles a 
day; it was a speed, however, that made 
it necessary for them to keep a sharp look¬ 
out for any rocks or submerged trunks of 
trees, as well as to be on their guard against 
rapids and cataracts. 

Dick’s strength and spirits all revived at 
the delight of having Mrs. Weldon and 
Jack restored to him, and he assumed his 
post at the bow of the canoe, directing 
Hercules how to use the scull at the stern. 
A litter of soft grass was made for Mrs. 
Weldon, who spent most of her time lying 
thoughtfully in the shade. Cousin Benedict 
was very taciturn; he had not recovered, 
the loss of the manticora, and frowned 
ever and again at Hercules, as if he had 
not yet forgiven him for stopping him in 
the chase. Jack, who had been told that 
he must not be noisy, amused himself by 
placing with Dingo. 

The first two days passed without any 
special incident. The stock of provisions 
was quite enough for that time, so that 
there was no need to disembark, and Dick 
merely lay to for a few hours in the night 
to take a little necessary repose. 

The stream nowhere exceeded 150 feet 
in breadth. The floating islands moved at 
the same pace as the canoe, and except 
from some unforeseen circumstance, there 
could be no apprehension of a collision. 
The banks were destitute of human inhabi¬ 
tants, but were richly clothed with wild 
plants, of which the blossoms were of the 
most gorgeous colours; the asclepiae, the 
gladiolus, the clematis, lilies, aloes, um- 
belliferse, arborescent ferns and fragrant 
shrubs, combining on either hand to make 
a border of surpassing beauty. Here and 
there the forest extended to the very shore, 
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;and copal-trees, acacias with their stiff 
foliage, bauhinias clothed with lichen, fig- 


“lt was caused by a troop of a hundred or more elephants.” 

have been known by means of it to cross 1 Meanwhile the canoe was steadily thread - 
rivers dry-footed. Splendid specimens of | ing its way over the dark waters, tho 


“Hercules could leave the boat without much fear of detection.” 


trees with their masses of pendent roots, 
and other trees of splendid growth, rose to 
the height of a hundred feet, forming a 
shade which the rays of the sun utterly 
failed to penetrate. 

Occasionally a wreath of creepers would 
form an arch from shore to shore, and on 
the 27th, to Jack’s great delight, a group 
•of monkeys was seen crossing one of these 
natural bridges, holding on most carefully 
by their tails, lest the aerial pathway 
should snap beneath their weight. These 
monkeys, belonging to a smaller kind of 
chimpanzee, which are known in ©entral 
Africa by the name of sokos, were hideous 
creatures with low foreheads, bright yellow 
faces, and long upright ears; they herd 
in troops of about ten, bark like dogs, and 
are much dreaded by the natives on account 
of their alleged propensity to carry off 
young children; there is no telling what 
predatory designs they might have formed 
against Master Jack if they had spied him 
out, but Dick’s artifice effectually screened 
him from their observation. 

Twenty miles farther on the canoe came 
to a sudden standstill. 

“What’s the matter now, captain?” 
•cried Hercules from the stem. 

“We have drifted on to a grass barrier, 
■and there is no hope for it; we shall have 
to cut our way through,” answered Dick. 

‘ ‘ All right, I dare say we shall manage 
it ” promptly replied Hercules, leaving his 
rudder to come in front. 

The obstruction was formed by the 


interlacing of masses of the tough, glossy 
grass known by the name of tikatika , 


which, when compressed, affords a surface 
so compact and resisting that travellers 


lotus plants had taken root amongst the 
vegetation. 

As it was nearly dark, Hercules could leave 
the boat without much fear of detection, 
and so effectually did he wield his hatchet 
that, in two hours after the stoppage, the 
barrier was hewn asunder, and the light 
craft resumed the channel. 

It must be owned that it was with a 
sense of reluctance that Benedict felt the 
boat was again beginning to move for¬ 
ward ; the whole voyage appeared to him 
to be perfectly uninteresting and unneces¬ 
sary; not a single insect had he observed 
since he left Kazonnde, and his most ardent 
wish was that he could return there and 
regain possession of his invaluable tin box. 
But an unlooked-for gratification was in 
store for him. 

Hercules, who had been his pupil long 
enough to have an eye for the kind of 
creature Benedict was ever trying to secure, 
on coming back from his exertions on the 
grass-barrier, brought a horrible-looking 
animal, and submitted it to the sullen en¬ 
tomologist. 

“ Is this of any use to you ? ” 

The amateur lifted it up carefully, and 
having almost poked it into his near-sighted 
eyes, uttered a cry of delight,— 

“ Bravo, Hercules! you are making 
amends for your past mischief ! it is splen¬ 
did ! it is unique ! ” 

“Is it really very curious ? ” said Mrs. 
Weldon. 

“ Yes, indeed,” answered the enraptured 
naturalist; “ it is really unique; it belongs 
to neither of the ten orders; it can be 
classed neither with the coleoptera, neur- 
optera, nor to the hymenoptera; if it had 
eight legs I should know how to classify 
it; I should place it amongst the second 
section of the arachnida ; but it is a hexa¬ 
pod, a genuine hexapod; a spider with six 
legs ; a grand discovery; it must be entered 
on the catalogue as ‘ Hexapodes Bene- 
dictus.’ ” 

Once again mounted on his hobby, the 
worthy enthusiast continued to discourse 
with an unwonted vivacity to his indulgent 
if not over attentive audience. 
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silence of the night broken only by the 
rattle of the scales of some crocodiles, or 
by the snorting of hippopotami in the 
neighbourhood. Once the travellers were 
startled by a loud noise, such as might 
proceed from some ponderous machinery 
in motion; it was caused by a troop of a 
hundred or more elephants that, after feast¬ 
ing through the day on the roots of the 
forest, had come to quench their thirst at 
the river-side. 

But no danger was to be apprehended; 
lighted by the pale moon that rose over 
the tall trees, the canoe throughout the 
night pursued in safety its solitary voy¬ 
age. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR HOLIDAY TRAMP. 

By the Rev. T. S. Millington, 

Author of “ Some of Our Fellowsetc. 
CHAPTER III. 

niLE we were yet hesitating whether 
or no to avail ourselves of the accom¬ 
modation offered by the barn, a servant 
in livery approached. He was a tall man, 
and had come from the Hall without his 
hat, and addressed himself to the first 
member of our company who came in his 
way, and that was the midge. 

“ Squire Broadlands had heard that some 
young gentlemen from Mr. Gregg’s estab¬ 
lishment had arrived in the village, and 
would be glad to see them at the Hall.” 

“ What! all of us P ” cried the midge. 

“ He did not say so; but he meant it, no 
doubt,” the man replied, looking down at 
him as he would look at a beetle; “all as 
there is of you. He would be glad to see 
you at the Hall; that was the message.” 



“Let us go at once,” said our leader; 
and we all walked off without another 
moment’s delay, the tall footman going 
before. 

He led us down a magnificent avenue of 
elms to a grand old house of the Elizabethan 
age and style, and up a flight of stone steps 
into an ancient-looking hall, with carved oak 
chairs and cabinets around it. The squire 
came from the dining-room to receive us. 
It was dusk, and I suppose he w r as rather 
short-sighted, for he saw no one except 
Parsons, who went up to him and shook 
hands with him. He was a most polite 


and courtly old gentleman, and said he 
knew Mr. Gregg very well, and should be 
glad to receive any pupil of his under his 
roef for the night. 

“ Are you alone ? ” he asked. 

“Ho, sir, here is—” 

Before he could say more Tucker stepped 
forward. 

“Glad to see you,” said the squire; 
“ any one else P ” 

I showed myself next. 

“ We shall find room for you also,” he 
said. 

“And for me, too, I hope, sir,” my 
brother Fred put in. Fred never was 
bashful. 

“ Oh yes, certainly. Come this way.” 

But before he could turn round one after 
another kept coming up. He shook hands 
with them all and began to laugh. 

“ Oh,” he said; “I did not quite under¬ 
stand. Is the whole school here P ” 

“Ho, sir. Only thirteen.” 

“Only thirteen?” said the squire, re¬ 
covering himself, now that he knew the 
worst. “Thirteen? that’s nothing. We 
must talk to Mrs. Summers, the house¬ 
keeper, and see what she can do for you.” 

“ We don’t wish to be troublesome, sir,” 
Parsons began. “We could sleep all toge¬ 
ther in a hay-loft, or anywhere.” 

“Hay-loft? Oh, no; nonsense. I am 
very glad to see you all. Thirteen, did 
you say ? We may not be able to give you 
each a separate room, but we can make you 
comfortable, I have no doubt—if there are 
only thirteen.” 

He kept looking towards the door, as if 
he expected to see the rest of the school 
arrive. That would have been a hundred 
and fifty. 

“We must see how Mrs. Summers will 
arrange,” he said. “ I know your master 
very well, and am glad to make the ac¬ 
quaintance of his scholars, or of thirteen 
of them, at any rate.” 

Then he began to ask us our names, but 
gave that up after four or five. I am 
afraid he thought our name was legion, 
though he would not have said so on any 
account. He was the most amiable, plea¬ 
sant old gentleman I ever spoke to, and so 
kind and hospitable that he would not 
have hinted at anything that would hurt 
our feelings for the world. He asked us 
where we were going, and all about our 
plans, and we told him how we had thought 
of sleeping in the barn, and about Jack 
Rogers and the rats. 

“ I have heard that story,” he said. “ I 
believe it is true, though perhaps a little 
exaggerated. Rats are fierce creatures 
when herded together and driven to ex¬ 
tremities. A single rat will sometimes 
turn upon a man and fly at him, and their 
bite is often poisonous. I have read of 
men being attacked and devoured by rats 
in the sewers of Paris, where they are to 
be found in great numbers. There was a 
society formed there many years ago for 
the destruction of rats. Many people ex¬ 
pected to make their fortunes by it. Every 
part of the rat was to be rendered useful. 
Their skins were to be made into waist¬ 
coats for working men, their whiskers were 
to form paint-brushes, their bones were to 
be used as toothpicks, their flesh was to be 
stewed down and preserved, and I hesitate 
to say under what name it might be sold 
when duly spiced and tinned. As for their 
tails, they were to be gilded and ranged 
around the heads of images as rays of 
glory, straight or waving, as the artist’s or 
purchaser’s taste might dictate.” 

We looked at the squire, doubting 


whether he were serious or joking. We 
could not make out which. 

“ Extremes meet, you know,” he said; 
“ heads and tails—why not ? I hope those 
rats are not gone to my barn, though ; they 
would be unpleasant bedfellows ; happily,, 
you need not run the risk of such com¬ 
pany.” 

Before he had done speaking, Mrs. Sum¬ 
mers made her appearance, with smiles all 
over her round smooth face, and responded 
at once to the squire’s good wishes on our 
behalf. She could find us plenty of accom¬ 
modation, she said. She supposed we 
should want some supper; the table should 
be laid for us immediately. 

And so it was. Such a round of beef ! 
Such a spread of jellies, and cakes, and 
tartlets ; enough for the whole school if 
they had been there. The squire himself 
sat at the head of the table, and the ladies 
came out of the drawing-room to look at 
us ; and mightily pleased they seemed to 
see that we had all that we could want,, 
and to wait upon us with their own hands. 
I heard afterwards that about eighty or a 
hundred children from the w r orkhouse had 
been there the day before, feasted and waited 
upon in the same way ; so it was not only 
because we came from Mr. Gregg’s, but 
because they took pleasure in doing any one 
a kindness. The workhouse children could 
not invite them again, as the Scripture 
says ; neither could we. 

I felt sorry for Tucker. He did not like 
to sit down upon the handsome morocco 
leather chair that was placed for him, for 
fear he should stick to it and spoil it. The/ 
squire kept on telling him to be seated; 
and at last he thought of putting his pocket- 
handkerchief on the chair, and then he 
felt more comfortable. I suppose it was 
because he looked hot and shy that'-the 
squire took so much notice of him, offering 
him first one thing and then another, and 
trying to make him feel at home. 

“Have some pastry, Tucker,” he said.. 
“ Try one of those tartlets.” 

At that we all began to laugh; and 
the squire wanted to know what it was 
all about. He insisted upon sending the* 
tartlets to Tucker, who grew redder and 
hotter than before. 

“ What is the meaning of it ? ” the squire 
asked again. He was laughing himself; 
and presently we all broke out into a regular 
ha-ha ; and the ladies joined in, and the* 
servants smiled; though none but our¬ 
selves knew what there was to laugh at. 

At last, when the ladies were gone away,. 
Hat Wilkins, who was sitting nearest the- 
squire because he was the s mallest of the* 
party, told him in a whisper what the joke, 
was, and then we left off laughing. 

Soon afterwards the bell rang for 
prayers, and then we said “ Good night,”” 
and went off to bed. We had excellent ac¬ 
commodation too. Some of us slept on sofas,, 
but they were as large as our school beds,, 
and a great deal softer. It would have* 
been all the same to us if they had been as 
hard as boards, for we did not lie awake, 
many minutes. 

A great bell ringing on the roof woke us 
at eight o’clock next morning. At first I 
thought it was the school bell, but it was 
very pleasant to realise the truth when we 
were quite awake. We got up and dressed, 
and mustered in the hall ready for a start,, 
but were told breakfast would be at nine. 
So we took a turn in the garden and plea¬ 
sure-grounds, and came in again just as 
the household were assembling to begin, 
the day with prayers. 

It was a delightful place. There were 
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squirrels running up and down the trees 
and coming to the windows for nuts ; such 
beautiful little red things, with their long 
bushy tails curled over their heads, sitting 
on their haunches, and holding the nuts in 
their paws ; and pheasants feeding on the 
lawn from boxes which opened as they 
lighted down upon the board in front of 
them—they knew the trick ; and thrushes 
and blackbirds whistling most beautifully; 
and tomtits and finches of all sorts coming 
to peck at little bags of food which were 
hung out on purpose for them on a tree. 
They were all so tame and bold that it was 
quite delightful to look at them. My 
brother Fred began to make natural 
history notes at once, but of course he did 
not attempt to collect specimens; it would 
have been a vile return for the squire’s 
hospitality to us if we had meddled with 
his other guests. I used to be rather fond 
of shooting at birds with a catapult my¬ 
self, and had one in my pocket, but I 
should as soon have thought of slinging a 
stone at my own brother as at one of 
those beautiful tame, trusting birds or 
squirrels. 

We had a capital breakfast. I don’t 
mean to say much about eating and drink¬ 
ing in my journal if I can help it, but our 
short visit to Fairlawn was as remarkable as 
it was unexpected, and I must say what a 
splendid set-out we had “ to fit us for our 
journey,” as the squire said. Strawberries 
and cream, and ham and beef and chicken, 
and strawberries and cream, and mutton 
chops, and hot buttered cakes, and eggs 
and cream and strawberries, etc., etc., etc. 
The strawberries were splendid. When 
we had done, and were going away, Mrs. 
Summers met us in the hall with thirteen 
packets of good things of all sorts, enough 
to last us for a week almost, and every one 
shook hands with us and hoped we should 
return safe home from our travels. 

“I say,” said the midge, running after 
us—he had been kept 
back to be kissed, 
being so small, and 
because the ladies had 
found out about his 
having no mother and 
his father being abroad 
—“I say, let’s give 
three cheers ! ” 

And we did— such 
•cheers ! The rooks came cawing over our 
heads—Smart said they had good cause to 
{good caw s too )—and the squire stood at the 
door and took off his hat to us, and the 
ladies waved their handkerchiefs. And so 
we parted. 

July 14 th, Thursday .—After leaving the 
squire’s hospitable mansion yesterday we 
walked on for about two hours, and came 
then to a pleasant sort of park, with some 
fine oak-trees, and here and there a group 
of tall fire. One of the firs, which stood 
nearly alone, rose to a greater height than 
any of the rest, with a long, straight stem 
like the mast of a ship. It was a splendid 
tree, and we began to make guesses as to 
its height. One said it was a hundred 
yards, ami another a hundred feet; but 
Parsons said it was not much more than 
fifty feet. 

“ I can tell you its height,” Axels said, 
bustling about with his stick. 

“Do you mean to climb up it and mea¬ 
sure it P ” 

“hTo, indeed. I could climb up it, 
though, straight and smooth as it is; but 
I can show you a better way than that. 
Measure its shadow.” 

We did so, wondering what good that 


would do. The length of the shadow was 
forty feet. Then he stuck his stick up¬ 
right in the ground, and measured the 
shadow of the stick. It was two feet. 

“How don’t you see,” he said, “my 
stick is three feet long P As two feet is to 
three feet, so is forty feet to the answer 
required—a rule-of-three sum for you; it’s 
done in an instant—sixty feet. That’s the 
answer, and that’s the height of the 
tree.” 

It was a capital idea, and showed how 
useful arithmetic may be when travelling, 
though it does not always seem to be much 
use in school. I confess 

“ The rule of three 
Doth puzzle me,” 

and I have sometimes thought that was 
what it was meant for; but I seem to 
understand it better now than I ever did 
before. 

‘‘But you could not do it if the sun were 
not shining ? ” Hopper remarked. 

“ I couldn’t measure the shadow in that 
case, because there would be none. Still, 
I could measure the tree.” 

“ How ? ” 

“I could do it with a looking-glass. 
I’ve got one on the top of my stick.” 

He took off the little round glass which 
is under the compass, and laid it on the 
ground, at some distance from the tree, 
then he walked backwards from it till he 
could see the top of the tree reflected in 
the glass. Then he measured the distance 


from that spot to the glass, and also from 
the glass to the foot of the tree. 

“How,” he said, “as (ad) the height 
from my eye to the ground is to (b c) the 
distance from where I was standing to the 
glass, so is (e d) the height of the tree to 
the distance from the tree to the glass (c d). 
Another rule-of-three sum.” 

I had never seen a looking-glass used in 
thah way before; but we all tried it and 
brought the same answer, so of course 
Axels was right. A little water in a tray, 
or even a puddle, will do as well, if you 
have not got a looking-glass. 

“You said you could climb the tree,” 
said Smalley, the big fellow whom we call 
“the infant.” “I would rather see you 
do that.” 

“I’ll show you howto climb it,” said 
Swift. 

But it was too large and too straight; 
he could not swarm up it, and there were 
no branches to lay hold of. 

“ I’ll tell you how to manage,” Smart 
said. “You see that, while we are talk¬ 
ing, the shadow gets longer and longer, 
and of course it forms an inclined plane 
from the top of the tree to the ground. 
How, the incline gets easier every minute 



as the sun sinks; and if we wait here long 
enough it will get so easy that you may be 
able to walk up it.” 

“ You are chaffing me,” said the infant, 
doubtfully. He was not a strong-minded 
infant, and could not always understand a 
joke, especially a bad one. 

“Well, but,” said Swift to Axels, “you 
said you could climb the tree. How would 
you manage it ? ” 

‘ ‘ A traveller should be prepared for 
everything,” said Axels. “ Lend me your 
pocket-handkerchiefs. ’ ’ 

He took the handkerchiefs which we 



offered him and tied them together, and 
made a small loop at each end of the belt 
thus formed. Then he passed the belt 
behind the tree, and, standing close to the 
trunk, with his face towards it, put his 
feet into the loops as if they had been 
stirrups, embracing the tree at the same 
time with his arms and knees. He then 
raised his feet from the ground and stood 
in the stirrups, took hold higher up, and 
again raised his feet, and repeated the action 
till he had got up to a considerable height. 
The roughness of the bark, and the weight 
of the body drawing the belt against it, 
kept it from slipping down, and enabled 
him to rest between every rise. 

I tried it afterwards, and found that 
with a little practice I could climb up 
tolerably well. Smalley also took his turn, 
and swarmed up about three yards. 

“ You see,” said Axels, “ I mean to be a 
traveller, and it will be necessary to climb 
trees in order to look out over the coun¬ 
try.” 

“ To make sketches and drawings, I 
suppose?” said Smart. 

“ That would not be easy in such a pos¬ 
ture,” he answered, not seeing that Smart 
was at his jokes as usual. Fancy sketch¬ 
ing with both hands clinging to a tree, and 
your face rubbing against the bark ! 

“ Ho,” he continued. “ I was thinking 
of wild beasts, and how to get out of the 
way of them.” 

“There’s one coming now,” cried Hop¬ 
per. “Look out, you fellows.” 

A savage-looking animal, a bull appa¬ 
rently, was approaching at a trot, with his 
head up in the air, looking wildly about 
him, evidently bent on mischief. 

“Come down, Smalley,” we cried; 
“ come down directly.” 

In his alarm he slipped down about half 
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a yard, and then the handkerchief caught 
upon a rough place and stopped there. 

‘‘Come down,” we cried again; “make 
haste.” 

But he could not get his feet out of the 
stirrups. 

“ Stay where you are,” we cried, taking 
to our heels, for the bull was coining nearer, 
and looking very fierce and terrible. ‘ ‘ Hold 
on for your life.” 

“ I can’t,” said the infant, with a howl. 

“ I shall drop directly. Don’t leave me, 
you fellows.” 

Parsons was the only one of us who 
acted like a man in that dreadful moment. 
He was in charge of the party, and he 
stood his ground. He would not leave the 
unfortunate Smalley to be pinned to the 
tree, like a butterfly in a box of curiosities, 
by the horns of the bull. We jumped over 
a fence and then looked round. 

The bull was staring wildly about him, 
but did not seem to have caught sight of 
the wretched infant. 

“It’s a shame to leave him,” cried the 
midge; “ we are a set of cowards. Let us 
all go together, and try if we can’t frighten 
him.” 

He was a brave little midge. Some of 
the fellows had been laughing at him a 
little while before because he was kissed 
by the ladies, but he was as much a man 
as any of us. Creeping under the rail 
which protected us, he led the way, and 
beckoned us to follow him, and somehow 
or other, without thinking any more of the 
consequences, we plucked up courage and 
ran together towards the tree. The bull 
was looking another way at that moment, 
and we hoped that Parsons would be able 
to set Smalley at liberty, and that we should 
bring them back with us to our refuge. It 
was like a game at prisoner’s base, only 
more exciting. 

Just as we had ' got near the tree, the 
beast looked wildly round him and fixed 
his angry bloodshot eye upon us. He 
roared terrifically, and threw down his 
head for a charge. 

“Come on,” cried the midge, scudding 
along as fast as his little legs could carry 
him. He should have said “ Go on,” for 
we had left him behind us, though, if 
he could have run faster, he would have 
been first to the rescue. ' 

“Waugh! bah! hee ! ho! ar-r-r ! ” we all 
cried, at the top of our voices, making 
spreadeagles of ourselves as we leapt into 
the air. 

“ Ar-r-r ! ho ! he ! bah! wangh ! ” 

The bull hesitated and looked surprised, 
as well he might. Up we all sprang again, 
convulsively, throwing out our arms and 
legs like those wooden figures which you 
pull with strings, and making the most 
unearthly noises, as drovers do when 
urging their poor jaded cattle along the 
road. 

Imagine ten boys all in a row dancing 
and screeching like so many wild Indians. 
We were so excited, and in such a dreadful 
state of alarm, that we hardly knew what 
we were doing. Ho wonder the bull was 
astonished. He cast one look of surprise 
at us, and then turned tail and bolted. We 
followed up our advantage. 

“ Keep on,” said Hopper; “ go it! It 
won’t do to stop ; the moment we leave off 
he’ll turn upon us again; they always 
•do! ” 

So we kept on; shouting and leaping 
and running, and afraid to leave off until 
we were almost exhausted. The bull, too, 
seemed to have had enough of it; for he 
stopped and faced about as if he were 


going to charge us. We were now out in 
the open ground, and the situation was 
becoming very serious. 

“ Keep on ! ” cried Hopper. “ Go it, 
you fellows; don’t give in. Ho ! ha ! hee ! 
baugh! ar-r-r! ” 

{To be continued.) 

-- 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Dangers of Birds’ Nesting. 

In the articles on “ Birds’ Eggs and Egg Col¬ 
lecting that have recently appeared in cur 
columns, an emphatic warning was given as to 
precaution in climbing. That warning has just 
been sadly emphasised. A verdict of accidental 
death has boon returned at an inquest held at 
Bristol on the body of Albert Porter, seventeen, 
who fell from St. Vincent Rocks at Clifton, and 
was killed instantaneously. The deceased had 
been searching for birds’ eggs, with two com¬ 
panions, against whose advice he climbed to a 
ledge of rock eighty feet from the point to which 
they had reached. He then missed his hold, 
and, falling, his skull was crushed in. 

Origin of the Epithet “Turncoat.” 

This opprobrious term of “ turncoat ” took its 
rise from one of the first Dukes of Savoy, whose 
dominions lying open to the incursions of the 
two contending houses of Spain and France, he 
was obliged to temporise and fall in with that 
power that was most likely to distress him, 
according to the success of their arms against 
one another. So being frequently obliged to 
change sides, he humorously got a coat made 
that was blue on one side and white on the other, 
and might be indifferently worn either side out. 
While on the Spanish interest he wore the blue 
side out, and the white side was the badge for the 
French. From whence he was called Emmanuel, 
surnamed the “turncoat,” by way of distin¬ 
guishing him from other princes of the same 
name of that house. 


Nickel Plating. 

Nickel plating is coming into extensive use 
for coating many kinds of ironmongery, and the 
parts of steam-engines, bicycles, and other 
machines. The plating is very hard, takes a fine 
polish, is easily cleaned, and does not rust. The 
articles are first cleaned by a solution of potash, 
are next coppered by the electro-plate process, 
and are finally nickel-plated by being immersed 
in baths containing sulphate of nickel. The 
necessary electro-plating current is now usually 
produced by a machine resembling those em¬ 
ployed for generating the electric light. 


Abolition of the Drum in the 
French Army. 

General Farre has determined to abolish 
drums in the French army, and—terrible loss 
for street children—the gigantic drum-major. 
The 2^'os and cons of this question have been 
long discussed. The roll of the drum, it was 
argued, was inspiriting and dear to tradition. 
But the reasons which have prevailed are that 
in actual service the drum is not heard so far as 
the bugle, is not so well adapted to convey orders 
by sound, and, moreover, that the heavily-laden 
drummer cannot carry a rifle, which the bugler 
does. And so the drum goes to the wall. 


Porson’s Memory. 

One day Person called on a friend who hap¬ 
pened to be reading “Thucydides,” and who 
asked leave to consult him on the meaning of 
a word. Forson, on hearing the word, did not 
look at the book, but at once repeated the pas¬ 
sage. His friend asked how he knew that it 
was that passage. “Because,” replied Porson, 
“the word occurs only twice in ‘Thucydides,’ 
once on the right-hand page, in the edition 
which you are using, and once on the left. I 
observed on which side you looked, and accord¬ 
ingly knew to which passage you referred.” 


SOME IDIOMS POPULARLY EXPLAINED. 


{For Gallanty Shows and Magic Lantern Slides). 



wind 



3. Here we have a gardener, who, having made up 
his mind to turn over a new leaf, is now in the very 
act of doing so. 
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DRAUGHTS .-II. THE OPENINGS. 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author of “ Manly Games for Boys,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER II.—THE LAIRD AND LADY. 

T he opening known as the Laird and Lady is 
a favourite with players north of the Tweed. 
Rare fine players at Draughts are the Scotsmen. 
They carried the game across the Atlantic, 
where it is popularly known as Checquers, or, 
as the New Englanders spell it, Checkers. 

The first two moves on each side in the Laird 
and Lady are the same as those in the Old 
Fourteenth. 

BLACK. WHITE. 

11 to 15 —1— 23 to 19 

Stoll —2— 22 to 17 

Then comes the variation which distinguishes 
it, 

9 to 13 —3— 17 to 14 

This Black follows on with a move which 
compels an exchange. 

10 to 17 —4— 21 to 14 

15 to 18 —5— 26 to 23 

White’s last move supports the advanced man 
on square 14. Then Black proceeds with what 
at first sight seems a weak move :— 

13 to 17 —6— 19 to 15 

From this point the game is even, though the 
advantage would certainly seem to be on the 
side of the White. The following is the posi¬ 
tion at the point arrived at:— 



| WHITE, | 

From this position there are almost endless 
variations. Drummond, a well-known writer 
and specialist, gives no fewer than thirty ; and 
generally, they end in favour of White, the 
second player—proving that this opening is 
hardly so good as the Old Fourteenth or the 
Single Corner, which may be considered the 
standard games of first-rate players. 

We give the moves of a completed game in 
this opening, showing the moves from which 


BLACK. 

11 to 15 

8 to 11 

9 to 13 
10 to 17 

6 to 10 

10 to 17 

15 to 18 

11 to 16 
(or 1 to 1 
19 to 25 

4 to 8 
26 to 22, 

16 to 20 
lto 6 

13 to 17 
6 to 15 

4 to 8 
8 to 11 

11 to 16 
(or 11 to 

17 to 26 

5 to 9 


spring. 

-1— 

WHITE. 

23 to 19 

— 2- 

22 to 17 

—3— 

17 to 14 

—4— 

21 to 14 

—5 — 

25 to 21 

—6— 

21 to 14 

-7— 

29 to 25 

—8— 

6 

19 to 15 

, &C.) 

—9— 

26 to 23 

—10— 

(or 26 to 22) 

—11 — 

31 to 26 

15 to 10 

—12— 

23 to 19 

—13— 

19 to 10 

—14— 

24 to 19 

—15— 

26 to 22 

15) 

—16— 

30 to 23 

—17— 

14 to 5 

—18— 

5 to 1 


from 11 to 15, the best he could have done 


dicated. 


tt ^ ? Tow the variations in- 
xiad Black at his fifteenth move gone 


be 

to 

draw. 

See :- 




11 

to 

15 

—15— 




12 

to 

19 

—16— 

19 

to 

16 

20 

to 

27 

—17— 

27 

to 

24 

7 

to 

11 

—18— 

32 

to 

16 

2 

to 

11 

—19— 

16 

to 

7 

18 

to 

25 

—20— 

25 

to 

22 

15 

to 

18 

—21— 

30 

to 

21 

11 

to 

16 

— 22— 

10 

to 

6 


And the game is drawn. 

It may be useful, in this place, to give a 

Table of the Principal Openings. 


Title. 


Double Corner. 

Single Corner . 

Ayrshire Lassie .... 
Second Double Corner 

Cross . 

Whilter . 

Will o’ the Wisp_ 

Dyke. 

Maid o’the Mill .... 

Defiance. 

Glasgow. 

Laird and Lady 

Fife. 

Old Fourteenth _ 


-14! 

-1522—18: 

-1524—20 
-15 24-19! 

-15 23-18 1 
-15 23-19 7—11 
-15 23—19 9—13 
-15 22—1715-19 
-1522-17 15—18 
15 23-19, 9—14 27—23 
-15 23—19j 8-1122—17 
-15 23—19; 8—H22—17 
-15 23—19! 9-14 22-17 
-15 23—19, 8—1122—17 


11—16 
9-13 
5— 9 
4- 8 


Of these, the five already named—Old Four¬ 
teenth, Single Corner, Whilter, Glasgow, and 
Laird and Lady—are the best fo_* practice. We 
therefore present another set of games in the 

Old Fourteenth. 

-As before, the key-game appears in the first 
double-column ; and the variations spring 
from the point indicated. The moves are given 
consecutively ; the first player going from il to 
15 ; his opponent from 23 to 19, and so on to 
the end. 


-15 

19 

-11 
17 
- 8 
13 
-18 

20 
-15 

24 
-11 
23 
-14 
26 
:— 9 


drawn 


25 22 
15—18 

22 15 
11—18 
17 13 

7-11 
24 20 
10 * 14 
29 25 

2- 7 

26 23 

7— 10 

21 17 

14- 21 

23 7 

3— 10 
!5 22 
9—14 

22 17 
11—15 

27 23 

15- 24 

28 19 

8 - 11 
31 26 


11—15 9-13 


32 28 


white 

wins. 


3* 7 

29 25 
11—15 
26 23 
15- 
28 

9—14 
32 28 

6- 9 

13 6 

2 - 

30 26 
1 — 6 

26 22 

7— 11 
22 15 
11—18 

31 26 


26 22 


white 

wins. 


10 *14 

30 26 
7—11 

19 15 
2- 7 
26 22 
12—16 
22 17 
7—10 
32 28 
10-26 

31 15 
11—18 
17 10 


white 

wins. 


9-14 

29 25 
10—25 

19 10 

6— 1«j 

26 23 
8-11 

30 26 
11*16 
24 20 

1 — 6 

20 11 

7— 16 
26 22 


22 17 
7—10 
23 19 
16—23 
25 22 
18-25 
27 2 


7*11 
28 24 
3- 7 
24 19 


2— 7 15-24 


white 

wins. 


26 22 
11-15 
20 11 

7— 16 
27 11 

8- 27 
32 23 


white 

wins. 


2 * 6 
24 19 
15—24 
26 22 

11— 15 
20 11 
24- 28 
11 8 

12— 16 
22 17 

3—12 

17 10 


white 

wins. 


As in the previous examples, the asterisk shows 
the losing move. Young players should get this 

Tr g u^ heart , Iu . the first see, 

all the White can do is to draiv ; in the others 
he wins. 


Corrtspunkna. 



The Universal Favourite.— The Rev. W. Eenham, 
B.P., Vicar of Marden, writes: “Far ahead of all 
other firms or societies in the matter of good period¬ 
icals—so far ahead that there are many lengths 
between it and the next competitor—is the Religious 
Tract Society. ... I bought a large number of 
periodicals, and obtained two boys, one from the 
Hoard School and another from the National School 
at Margate, to see these papers, and they were unani¬ 
mous in putting the Boy’s Own Paper first” 

Live and Learn.— The process would be far too costly 
for an amateur. 

Ben Norton (Plymouth).— You would probably have 
to give £8. The size would be 53in. 

Frank.— We believe that no one knows either the 
origin or date, and there is scarcely an epoch in 
which Freemasonry is not found. We consulted a 
Grand Officer of England, and he told us that on 
looking over the accounts of some buried ruins in 
Mexico, he found in them a description of a lodge- 
room far more perfect in every detail than is to be 
found in any part of Europe. The native Australians 
possess a version of Ereemasoury suitable for their 
inode of life ; and there seems to be scarcely any 
country in which traces of it are not found. The 
“ Dictionary of Freemasonry,” by Dr. Kenneth Mac¬ 
kenzie, will give as much information as may be 
conveyed to the outer world. There are also several 
valuable works by the late Dr. Desaguliers. 

Negoro.—F or a lad 14| years old, and 5ft. high, we 
would recommend a 50iu. machine. As regards 
second-hand machines, read carefully our second 
Bicycling article. 

H. T.—We have had no experience of purchasing 
bicycles in this way; but we should think the new 
machine at £8 10s. by weekly instalments cannot be 
relied on. It would probably be much better to get 
a good second-hand bicycle by a known maker. 

3. G. Havelock.— Many modes are advocated, but 
they all resolve themselves into this. Lay the 
flowers, etc., on thick porous paper, put similar 
paper over them, cover them with a flat hoard, 
weight the board with anything heavy—a set of 
Rolan will he heavy and dry enough for anything— 
change the paper several times, and keep the collec¬ 
tion in a dry place. 

Trooper (Waltham).—The lowest standard for recruits 
f .°r k° th fc . he Royal Artillery and the Royal Horse 
Artillery is-gunners, 5ft. 7in.; drivers, 5 ft. 4Mn.: 
the chest measurement in both cases hein" 34in 
Recruits are received either at St. George’s Barracks 
or at YY oolwicli. We would advise you to think well 
over the matter, however, before joining the army. 

The Cyanide Bottle. —A. D. F. (Rochester) writes: 

I cannot think what your correspondent, S. J., lias 
to find fault with, unless indeed his cyanide bottle 
ha3 not been properly prepared. I find it most effec- 
tive. The bottle may be carried in the pocket, 
opened to admit the moth, and closed again directly 
after it lias entered. I have used it for several weeks 
now that the season has begun, and find its power to 
have decreased little or nothing. If S. J. should be 
desirous of having his mixed in the same way as my 
own—which is cyanide of potassium and plaster of 
Baris, forming a solid mass—any chemist will do 
it for him for a very little.” 

Rat-keeping.— 1. Let the rat make her own nest. 2. Of 
bl ™gs up the young herself. 3. Exercise 
a little thought and ingenuity, and make the stair- 
‘?[, y , ou ™ U - . D <*G n>»ke it of wood, or the rats 
wm nibble it to pieces in a very short time. 

H. D. (Hull.) There is nothing that will really prevent 
sea-sickness. A recumbent position, plenty of fresh 
air, and a little weak sal-volatile and water will 
generally mitigate the agony. Jean’s Navigation, 
published by Longman and Co., will answer your 
purpose. J 

C ( D °ttcaster.)-l. You are too old for a boy 
V i * A wri ters duties are similar to those of a 
clerk 3. You would have to serve for the length of 
time the ship you joined might be in commission— 
from three to four years. 4. A writer cannot rise to 
be a paymaster. 5. Any impediment of speech is 
sufficient to prevent a boy entering the Royal Navy. 

or toil" 1 ’ ^ er * ve{ * f rom a Greek word signifying tax 

P Tn E th<T aunt °n ). 0 becorae a midshipman 
you must enter as a naval cadet, 

PAPER ° Cea “ Wave/ ’ page 307 - 
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WHERE UNCLE DAN MADE HIS 
FORTUNE. 

By I. Fyyie Mayo. 

CHAPTER III. 

“ i h,” said my Uncle Dan, and tic blew bis 
XX nose at tbis juncture. “ If that horse 
hadn’t done his duty, and more than his 


duty, I shouldn’t be here to tell his story. 
I don’t mind mentioning that I sat down 
beside the dead beast, put my arm round 
his neck, and cried like a child. 

“ Yes, young gentlemen,” he continued, 
facing fiercely round upon us ; “ that’s 

twice in one evening that I’ve mentioned 
my doing that. But I didn’t do it more 
than ten times in forty-five years, for all 
that.” 


“But why did the men want to injure 
you ? ” we asked. “ What connection has 
this with the story of Antonio and Tom 
Smith ? ” 

“ Ah ! you see I’ve told two stories as if 
they were in one, and yet haven’t pieced 
them together. And that is hardly a habit 
for a man who was brought up to make 
tables and chairs, and did it so well that 
he began to buy land off the wages he 



“Something began to rattle in a very ominous wav. 
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earned. I’ll tell you what it has to do 
with Antonio and Tom Smith. I told you 
a reward was offered for Antonio’s appre¬ 
hension. Now, he had never gone back to 
his own friends after the dreadtui accident. 
He had come straight to me and had then 
fled. His Spanish acquaintance did not 
know that I took his part and aided his 
flight. And when the reward was an¬ 
nounced, they took it into their heads that 
I had had some hand in that; perhaps even, 
as I was thought to be pretty well off, that 
the very money offered was mine. And 
revenge is very strong in the Spanish mind. 
Perhaps too they thought the best way to 
efface the recollection of an acknowledged 
manslaughter was to commit a secret 
murder. Any how, it was their form of 
showing their loyalty to their missing 
friend. 

44 I’m almost afraid to go on to my next 
story. For what will you say when you 
hear that I have been accused of murder 
myself ? 

44 How could you be accused of such a 
thing, uncle ? ” we eagerly asked in 
chorus. 

44 Well, I’ll tell you the story, and then 
you’ll hear,” said my uncle, good-na¬ 
turedly. 4 4 It happened in the days when 
I had got on pretty well, and had several 
servants and workpeople, and a few 
gauclios for tenants of the huts on my 
land, who farmed some of my fields, and 
paid me rent for them. These huts each 
stood alone, far separated from the rest, 
and were rude enough places, very bare of 
what you would think comfort, though not 
without comforts of their own, and, per¬ 
haps, a few such luxuries as handsome 
ponchos, silver dirks, and finely-carved 
mate-cups, which the gaucho can make 
for himself in his spare time.” 

44 What is mate, and what are mate- 
cups like P ” asked Jack. 

44 Mate, or yerba, is a herb with which 
we make a drink that we use as you use 
tea. Mate-cups are made out of a large 
nut hollowed out, the stem forming a 
natural handle. They are polished and 
carved in all sorts of devices, sometimes 
with names or mottoes like your common 
china cups. The tea is made by dropping 
a proper proportion of yerba leaves into this 
cup, and pouring boiling water on them, 
and it is then sucked up into the mouth 
through a tube, which is often of silver. 
These cups and tubes are produced at 
every call, whether of business or polite¬ 
ness, and it is a point of good breeding to 
suck noiselessly. 

44 Well, in one of my huts lived a 
Spanish couple. The man was rather an 
idle, good-for-nothing fellow ; the woman 
was a tall, handsome person, with a dark, 
lowering expression of face. One or other 
of us would call in on them sometimes and 
take a cup of mate and have a rest on their 
cabeza.” 

“ What is that, uncle ? ” asked little 
Jane. 

44 My dear, it is a common piece of 
Airniture in gauchos’ huts. It is the 
skeleton of a horse’s head, and it is used as 
a seat. I remember one of my friends once 
said to me when we left the house, 4 Does 
that woman ever sit down ? I have never 
gone in there but she has stood leaning 
against that wood-pile.’ The wood-pile, 
by the way, was heaped up in a corner of 
the common room. 

4 ‘In due time my tenants changed from 
that house to another, and a new tenant 
went in. The couple left a considerable 
wood pile behind them, and the new gaucho 
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noticed that his dogs hung about this wood¬ 
pile much as the former hostess had done. 
And they sniffed and scratched. He sus¬ 
pected rats, and resolved to shift the wood. 
When he had done so he noticed something, 
suspicious in the appearance of the ground 
it had covered. His hounds were thoroughly 
roused too, and scratched and whined most 
sedulously. 

“The man called in a neighbour, and 
they proceeded to dig up the place. 
They had not gone very far before they 
found human remains, and a messenger 
was hastily dispatched for the authorities. 
The place and manner of burial, together 
with certain appearances about the body, 
plainly pointed to foul play. 

44 According to the custom of the country, 
it became necessary to arrest me, as the 
proprietor of the house, as well as my former 
tenants and its occupants. Until it could be 
shown otherwise, we were all to be regarded 
as cognisant of and accomplices in the 
mystery. In plain words, we were all alike 
accused of murder. 

44 1 remember the night when the armed 
and mounted police rode up to my dwell¬ 
ing-house to take me in charge. I had 
not then even heard the story as you know 
it now, and I had not the least idea what 
they wanted with me or what was going to 
happen. Fortunately my wife, your aunt, 
was not at home, having gone to visit in 
the town. But her brother was staying 
with me. 

44 He is a plucky little man, and would 
not for worlds have shown any signs of 
excitement or terror, but, unfortunately for 
the reputation of his strong nerves, during 
the parley between me and the police he 
was seated upon a large empty tin biscuit- 
box ; and something began to rattle in a 
very ominous way. At first our impression 
was that it was some of their accoutrements; 
but the sound increased; it was like nothing 
so much as the beating upon a metal drum. 
What was it? It was poor Uncle John 
quaking so violently that his heels beat a 
tattoo upon his hollow seat! 

44 They drove me off handcuffed in a little 
cart. Unless I was prepared to live on 
the coarsest native fare I would have to 
board myself in prison, and they let me 
take a live sheep with me as a commence¬ 
ment. Prison discipline of all kinds was 
in a very unsettled state, terribly depen¬ 
dent upon the will and character of the 
prison governor for the time being. It 
was then in the hands of a hard, fierce 
old Spaniard, with a general antipathy 
towards the British and a particular preju¬ 
dice against me, and I can assure you he 
was little inclined to grant me any indul¬ 
gence. 

44 However, I had been well used to 
roughing it in earlier days, and I could 
bear all easily, except one thing. 

44 My old tenants, the good-for-nothing 
Spaniard and his handsome, scowling wife, 
were also arrested, and I did think it a 
little hard that they should be thrust into 
the same cell with me, for a very few 
preliminary inquiries had elicited that a 
gaucho from a distant estate, who had 
been in the habit of visiting them occa¬ 
sionally, had gone a-missing for some 
months, and from the reports which my 
servants and gaolers repeated to me when 
my provisions were brought me, I could 
have little doubt that they were the real 
murderers. This did not make them very 
desirable companions, even though they 
were handcuffed, and their presence made 
the day more wearisome and the night 
more dreadful than any solitude could. 


44 To make matters worse, I presently ob¬ 
served that my male fellow-prisoner was 
gradually contriving to loosen his manacles. 
I watched breathlessly, and was at last so 
sure of the fact, that I felt obliged to 
report it to the gaoler. Whether he had 
hitherto been conniving at the attempt I do 
not know—for bribery and corruption have 
pretty much their own way in those neg¬ 
lected prisons. But when he heard my 
warning, he acted on it, rather sulkily, and 
refastened the man securely. I had to 
speak in Spanish, which my fellow-prisoners 
understood as well as our gaoler, and when 
we were left alone again our position was 
none the more sociable or reassuring. 

44 The fierce energies of the woman pined 
dreadfully in a very brief spell of confine¬ 
ment, and before the time for the slow, va¬ 
cillating legal inquiry, she made a confes¬ 
sion, which at once restored me to liberty. 
The murder had been planned, if not exe¬ 
cuted, by her. The gaucho had looked into 
her house as he was taking his cattle to 
market. He had been in high spirits in an¬ 
ticipation of a ready sale and good prices. 

44 1 don’t know whether her cruelplan was 
formed when she pressed him to call again 
on his return and give them all the news 
and sup with them. The poor fellow did 
so. They treated him bountifully, and he, 
in his frankness, showed them the. bundle 
of notes he was taking home in exchange 
for his cows and sheep. I don’t know why 
they did not kill him then and there. I sus¬ 
pect the husband was primarily entrusted 
with the crime, and hung back in a dilatory 
way, perhaps hoping he might in some 
fashion possess himself of the money with¬ 
out any bloodshed. 

44 At any rate, they let the visit end, and 
the man was fairly mounted on his horse, 
when, while he took a cigar from hishost, his 
hostess came behind, and felled him to the 
ground with a hatchet. His horse galloped 
home riderless, while the two wretches 
dispatched his master, dragged the body 
back into the house, hastily buried it, and 
piled the wood above the tell-tale grave.” 

44 And what became of them ? Of course 
they were put to death in their turn,” we 
said. 

44 Well,” returned my uncle, rather 
reluctantly, as if he quite realised that his 
admission would draw out some unflatter¬ 
ing remarks upon his adopted country; 
“well, I don’t think they were; I think 
they were banished into the interior up 
among the Indians. Life is cheap there, 
and it would take them all their time and 
strength to preserve their own, without 
taking other people’s. 

44 It doesn’t seem right that the first set¬ 
tlers anywhere should be that sort of people. 
But it has been so, in a general way. It 
is nobody’s fault if other people won’t go. 
Up there among the Indians is the place to 
make your fortunes nowadays,” he added, 
impressively, turning to us boys. 44 It 
would be no good coming where I am now. 
That part won’t make any more fortunes, 
it rather wants them spent on it in develop¬ 
ing its resources.” 

“Better go without a fortune than live 
among such people as you have been 
telling us about,” said the more timid of 
the group. 

44 Well, well,” chuckled my uncle, 44 that 
is as folks think. But I’d rather make my 
money riding after wild cattle, with my 
pistols at my belt, as I’ve seen many a 
stout Englishman do, though I never would 
carry firearms myself, and never made 
believe to, than try to make it with turning 
over scrip of railways I never saw, and 
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squeezing my capital hard to force out a 
bit of interest. I can tell you, lads, it’s 
a fine thing to look at a tract of country 
and say, ‘ I found that a wilderness and I 
leave it a fruitful field. ’ And as the country 
improves so do the people, and any honest 
man who goes out there and starts a smart, 
fair-dealing store, or a spruce farm, is a 
missionary in his own way, and is doing the 
Lord’s work. 

“ If you want to earn money, boys, and 
yet don’t want to soil your fingers, or risk 
your lives, or stretch your limbs, then may¬ 
be you’ll have to blacken and harden your 
hearts. Money has got to be made, 
whether it’s much or little. Fortunes are 
not everything, and though I’ve made 
mine I’d never advise anybody to start 
with that as his object in life. Let his aim 
rather be to do his best wherever he is, 
-and then to take what comes. But the 
•cleanest fortunes, lads, are those made by 
rough hands in wild places.” 

“ And when the truth came out about the 
murder, uncle,” said Jack, “ was not the 
-old governor ashamed of being so unkind to 
you?” 

“I never asked him,” answered my 
uncle. “But he got into trouble himself 
soon after, on suspicion of misapjilying 
the public funds. Poor old fellow, he was 
not more guilty than most of his colleagues 
higher in that corrupt government service. 
And I knew how it must feel to be shut up, 
with spiteful keepers rejoicing in the down¬ 
fall of their master, so I sent him a little 
fruit twice a week, and looked in on him 
on market days, and told him the news. I 
was afraid he might not take it as kindly 
as it was meant, but he did, and after he 
-came out we continued friendly, and I 
think he likes the English better than he 
iused to do.” 

“ Hurrah for Uncle Dan ! ” we shouted 
=as we ran off to obey the tea bell. 

THE END. 


OUR HOLIDAY TRAMP. 

By the Author of “Some of our 
Fellows,” etc. 

CHATTER IV. 

gruff voice called 
out to us; and a 
man in a smock- 
frock appeared 
not far off, run¬ 
ning towards us. 

“ What are you 
up to, you mis¬ 
chievous young 
dogs ? ” the voice 
exclaime d. 

‘ ‘ What are you 
driving my cows 
about in that way 
for ? What do 
you mean by it ? ” 
We halted, and 
the man ap¬ 
proached. 

‘You ought to know better,” he said; 
<c so you did. I’ll find out where you come 
from and let your master know. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves; so you 
Lad.” 

Ashamed ! it was a new idea to us; for 
just then we were all rather proud of our 
valour. 

As soon as we could find breath for 
•speech, we tcild him of the danger we had 
incurred, and said it was a shame to let 
wild animals run loose in the field, and if 


the bull belonged to him he ought to be 
prosecuted. 

“ Prawsecuted ! ” he exclaimed. “ Bull! 
why how you talk ! ” 

“ Look out! ” cried Smalley, who had by 
this time been released from his dangerous 
position in the tree. “Look out! here he 
comes again! ” 

The fierce animal was, indeed, coming 
towards us at a trot, roaring fearfully. 

“Here who comes?” the man asked, 
with a strange expression. 

“The bull! the bull! Hoo ! ha ! hee ! ” 
two or three of us answered at once. 

“ Why I never heard such a thing in all 
my days,” said the man. “That ain’t a 
bull; that’s nought but a poor cow, as had 
her calf took from her this morning, and 
I’m a-going to milk her. She’s looking 
for her calf, poor thing. Hold your silly 
noise, do ; you’ve fritten her out of her life 
a’most. She’s as quiet a creetnr as ever 
went on four legs. Bull! Haw, haw, 
haw ! Looking for her calf she was—lost 
one and found a dozen! ” 

It was a cow sure enough. We might 
have known that from the first if we had 
not been so frightened; for she carried a 
good bag of milk, and Roger, the cowman, 
told us, when he had done laughing at us, 
that we could go with him and “ have a 
sup ” if we liked. 

“ The infant would like some, of course,” 
said the midge. 

“One word for me and two for yourself, ” 
Smalley answered. 

But we all went together to the dairy, 
and saw the cows tnilked, and made our 
dinner on the spot with some of the good 
things which our friend the squire had 
given us. 

We had not much opportunity of observ¬ 
ing manners and customs that day, as we 
had a long distance to travel, and the 
adventure with the “bull’’had hindered 
us a good deal. It was late in the after¬ 
noon when we left the farm, and we had 
four or five miles to go before we could 
reach the town in which we were to 
pass the night. Turning into the road 
again, we met with a disagreeable¬ 
looking fellow in a long greenish tail-coat, 
reaching almost to his heels, with an old 
battered hat upon his head, and his shoes 
down at heel and full of holes. He was 
slouching along with his hands in his 
pockets, but quickened his pace when we 
came up with him. We did not want his 
company, but he persisted in giving it us, 
walking a little way behind us, and calling 
out to us remarks about the road, and 
questions as to where we had come from 
and where we were going. Tucker, who 
was getting tired, was foolish enough to 
ask him about the towns and villages on 
our route, and about hotels and lodgings. 
He knew all the hotels in that part of the 
country, and especially the beershops. He 
did not put up at hotels himself, he said; he 
preferred a “ lodging for travellers ” when 
he could get one; and if he could raise six¬ 
pence he hoped he should turn in com¬ 
fortable that night; if not, he must do as 
he could. We took the hint and gave him 
sixpence, but he still followed us. He 
wondered we liked to carry such a lot of 
luggage on our backs; we looked like 
soldiers. He did not carry any luggage 
himself; he had not got any; but if he 
could raise a shilling or two he should buy 
a pair of shoes, for his feet were on the 
ground almost. We did not take the hint 
that time ; he got on quite fast enough for 
us without shoes, and still followed us. 
When we sat down to rest for a while on a 


bank he also halted, sitting with his back 
to the road, and with his feet in a ditch, 
but glancing at us sideways, and watching 
every mouthful we ate. He took all that 
we offered him, filling his mouth in a 
way that seemed dangerous, but watching 
with a still hungry eye for more. It was 
wonderful how quickly the good things dis¬ 
appeared. We could not refuse to share 
our food with him, but he took as much as 
any three of us. I found out afterwards 
that he had a false stomach like Jack-the- 
Giant-killer, and that he slipped the greater 
part of the provisions into his bosom. 
Chicken, ham, pie, cake, everything he 
could get hold of, went to the same place, 
folded into an old rag of a handkerchief. 
He would have taken the very scraps which 
we threw to a hungry dog that came past 
if we would have let him. He wanted to 
drive the dog away, which was not 
doing as he would be done by. He never 
said “Thank you” for anything, but 
nodded and grinned in a familiar sort of 
way, and looked out for more. I never 
saw a more unpleasant young man, or boy, 

I scarcely know which to call him. 

When we got up to proceed on our way 
he still kept with us, walking a little way 
behind us, shouting out directions which 
way we were to turn, with other bits of 
information of no particular value. We 
did not get rid of him until we entered an 
hotel, into which he did not attempt ta 
follow us; but we saw him afterwards, 
standing on the opposite side of the street, 
with his back against a wall, looking at our 
windows, as if waiting for us to come out 
again, "which, of course, we took good care 
not to do. 

We felt very jolly and independent that 
evening in the travellers’ room. It was 
not much of an hotel, but it looked country- 
fied, and was different from anything we had 
been accustomed to. There was a taproom, 
from which a strong smell of “baccy” 
arose (what would Miss Witherspoon say 
to that expression!); and when we asked 
for thirteen beds, the maid fetched her 
mistress, and her mistress fetched the 
landlord, and the ostler came from the 
stable, and boots and two or three other 
people who were in the bar joined the com¬ 
pany, and they all stood and looked at us 
as the Africans did at Mungo Park. One 
of them asked Parsons to give them a tune, 
and said something about the drum-and- 
fife band from the asylum; but he might 
have seen we had no drums, at all events. 

It took some time to make them under¬ 
stand how matters stood, but they were 
quite willing to let us have tea at so much 
a head, and to provide beds also, of some 
sort, and then we got very friendly. 

Axels, who was always bent on gaining 
information, asked the landlord no end of 
questions. “ Are there any remarkable 
antiquities hi this neighbourhood, Mr. 
Breffit ? ” he said. 

He had got his name off the signboard ; 
he always notices everything. 

“’Markable antics?” the landlord an¬ 
swered, with a puzzled look. “ Hot to my 
knowledge. There was three banjo men 
this way last week, going to the races ; you 
would have liked to see ’em, I dare say.” 

Very likely we should, though we did 
not say so. 

“ Any old ruins, aqueducts, and so on ? ” 
Axels went on. 

“ Ducks ? ” said Breffit. “ Oh, ah, yes, 
down in the pond; have two or three for 
supper if you like.” 

“You misunderstand me,” said Axels* 

“ I mean buildings—castles—abbeys ? ” 
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“Castles, abbeys? No, there am’t any 
of that sort to my knowledge. I never 
was asked for none before.” 

I suppose he would have ordered a few 
in if he could have anticipated the demand. 

“What are the chief geological charac¬ 
teristics of the neighbourhood ? ” was the 
next question. 

“ Don’t know, I’m sure,” said the land¬ 
lord, “ unless you mean apples ; there’s a 
good many orchards round about.” 

Axels gave it up then, and we fell to 
admiring the pictures on the walls, repre¬ 
senting full-faced country women looking 
like dolls, and gentlemen in blue frock- 
coats shaldng hands wdth them. The sub¬ 
jects were tersely described in words under 
the pictures, such as “ Good-morning,” 
“Good-night,” “How do you do?” 
“Good-bye.” They were scarcely worth 
describing in a guide-book, though curious, 
Hopper said, as illustrating the tastes of 
the inhabitants of those parts. 

Our lodgings were not so luxurious as 
those of the night before, but they answered 
as well. We no sooner lay down than we 
fell asleep, and when we woke it was time 
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to get up again, so it did not much matter 
what the beds were like. 

We went out to look about us while 
breakfast was being prepared, and saw the 
orchards to which Mr. Breffit had referred; 
but as the apples were not ripe, I am un¬ 
able to make any report as to their quality. 
We inspected the stable-yard, in which 
there was room for sanitary improvement, 
Axels said, and then went in to breakfast, 
Such lots of fresh eggs, and such splendid 
butter; but I don’t mean to write about 
eating and drinking. The coffee, too, was 
excellent. 

After paying our bill at the inn, and 
taking leave of all belonging to it, we 
made a sort of public departure, and set 
forth in marching order, but without 
drums and fifes. We had got fairly out of 
the town, and were wondering to ourselves 
what had become of the tramp : and saying 
what a good thing it was we had got rid of 
him, when at a turn of the road we saw his 
well-known figure slouching slowly along. 
He was looking over his shoulder, evidently 
watching and waiting for us; and, to make 
matters worse, there was another tramp, 
just like him, slouching along by his side, 
and he also was looking over his shoulder. 
They might have been brothers by the 
look of them, only that tramps never have 


any brothers, or sisters either, poor fellows! 
One can’t help pitying them for that! All 
the morning those two tramps clung to us. 
We tried all sorts of ways to shake them 
off, but it was no use. They walked with 
us, talked with us, ate with us, drank with 
us, joked with us, and would have smoked 
with us, but we would not smoke with 
them. I would rather have walked arm- 
in-arm between two chimney-sweeps than 
in the company of those two limp, grimy, 
bedraggled, slipshod vagabonds, with their 
husky, drawling, low, slangy attempts at 
wit, and their gurgling, grinning laughter 
at their own unwholesome jests. And yet, 

I say it again, I could not help feeling 
sorry for them. I was vexed to find how 
I seemed to despise and loathe them. They 
were made in the same image as ourselves, 
and were perhaps about our age, and they 
might have been every bit as respectable as 
we schoolboys if they had only been in our 
position. Idle ! Yes, to be sure they were 
idle. They would rather beg than dig, 
no doubt; rather go in rags than do an 
honest day’s work. But schoolboys are 
idle sometimes. We should not do many 
lessons or rule-of-three sums if we were left 
to ourselves. Vagabonds! Yes, they w r ere 
vagabonds. So were we, for that matter. 
They had no home to go to ; we had. They 
had no pleasures to think of, and we were 
thinking of nothing.else but pleasures just 
then. Their tramping was like that of the 
young lions, who wander for lack of food. 
Yes; I could not help feeling very sorry 
for them, and half ashamed of myself for 
being so much better off, and so much more 
respectable. If I had been left to choose 
my own profession as soon as I was able to 
walk, perhaps I should have chosen to be 
a tramp. I always think the gipsies must 
have rather a pleasant life. I should like 
above all things to live in one of those 
smart caravans which go about on wheels. 
Still it was very annoying to have these 
disgraceful-looking fellows sticking so 
close to us. I would rather have a snail or 
a slug crawling up me than come into 
direct contact with either of them. 

We gave them the slip once at a turn of 
the road, and ran off at double quick, pre¬ 
tending to get up a game of hare and 
hounds. They never play at hare and 
hounds, poor fellows! We knew they 
could not run far, even if they had been so 
disposed, for their feet were tied up in rags 
and old slippers. When we had gone a 
couple of miles we slackened speed, and 
congratulated ourselves on having dis¬ 
tanced them, and thought we had done 
with them for ever. Bat we were mis¬ 
taken. They knew the country better than 
we did, and had cut off a corner some¬ 
where, and by-and-by we saw them turn 
into the road again only a few yards m 
front of us. They seemed to think it quite 
a matter of course that we should avoid 
them, and were not at all offended; but 
clung to us, especially when we opened our 
wallets, as closely and familiarly as before. 

It was noon when we arrived at a vil¬ 
lage called Dummithorpe, after a walk 
of only about five miles, including the 
hare and hounds. The village was in 
a state of great excitement, by reason of a 
grand cricket-match which was to be 
played that afternoon. There was a brass 
band with a big drum, and a tent in a 
field, with a flag flying, on which was 
inscribed, “Dummithorpe Cricket Club.” 
There was a placard on the gate-post, 
headed, “Grand match. Dummithorpe 
against all England. Admission tup- 
pens.” 


We had never heard of Dummithorpe^ 
before; but they must be first-rate crick¬ 
eters, we thought, for the “ All England” 
to play them. Their spelling was nob 
first-rate, to be sure; but one cannot excel* 
in everything, and it does sometimes hap¬ 
pen that a good cricketer is not a good, 
scholar. We are pretty good players, some- 
of us at Gregg’s, and we get up some capi¬ 
tal matches with the neighbouring schools• 
and villages; but the chance of seeing the 
“All England” play was something we 
could hardly have expected. We resolved, 
at once to halt for the remainder of the 
day to witness this grand match; and 
though there were no signs of play at pre¬ 
sent, we paid our “tuppenses” and sab 
down upon the grass in readiness. How 
those two tramps got in I don’t know. I- 
suspect the gatekeeper counted them in,, 
supposing that they belonged to us, and. 
that Parsons paid for them without in¬ 
tending it. However that may be, we had., 
not been in the field five minutes before 
they were there also—lying on the grass, 
close to us. 

It was a long time before the players. 
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came; and when they at length appeared* 
there was a great deal of talking and dis¬ 
puting before they could begin to playo- 
The Dummithorpes wore red caps; the 
“All England” had no particular cos¬ 
tume. Swift, who is a first-rate cricketer,, 
and captain of our first eleven at Gregg’s, 
went up to the Dummithorpe captain and! 
began to talk to him. 

“ I thought you were going to play All 
England,” he said, looking at the players 
doubtfully. 

“So we are; or all the world, if you. 
like. This is an open match, sir. Eleven 
Dummithorpes against any eleven that, 
likes to come.” 

“ You have some crack players, then ? ” 

“Yes, sir; we have. Very crack in¬ 
deed.” 

“ When are you going to begin ? ” 

“We are in some difficulty. All Eng¬ 
land has not thought fit to respond to our 
challenge. There are only ten against our 
eleven. We do not wish to take advantage 
of All England. Are you a player ? ” 

“ I play a little,” said Swift. “Not like. 
All England, though.” 

“You can fill a gap, at all events,” said 
the other. “ Come on.” 

Swift would have excused himself. He. 
knew he could play well, but to play with. 
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or against All England was too great a 
presumption. 

The Dummithorpes, and the All England 
.also, crowded round him, however, and 
insisted on his joining the game. He 
would soon get into it, they said; . they 
would not fce hard upon him if he did his 
best, and, at length, in order that the match 
might not be hindered, he agreedto play. 

The pitch was not a very good one. 
The grass had been mown, but it was 
Tather uneven, and wanted rolling. The 
;stumps were driven, the players walked to 
'their places, and the game began.. Dum- 
mithorpe went in first. Their batting was 
nothing to boast off, but the All England 
"bowling was not much better. Two or 
"three runs were got, and though some 
splendid catches were offered they were all 
missed. The players were not very polite 
"to one another. “Butter-fingers,” “Muff,” 

“ Sawney,” and other complimentary epi¬ 
thets were freely given, and, I must say, 
honestly deserved. The first man was 
•caught out by Swift after three runs. 
There were also six byes and four wides. 
Swift then offered to keep wicket, and 
showed them how to do it. He has a 
quick eye and got two more out, one after 
^another, in about five minutes. They had 
a run of luck after that, and made a better 
score. They seemed very much elated 
when the ball was tipped and ran away 
down hill, with two or three All Englands 
^running after it, and tripping each other 
up in their efforts to get near it. 

On one of these occasions' the ball came 
uear the spot where those two tramps were 
standing, and one of them, thinking to do 
us a service, I suppose, put out his foot and 
stopped it. All Dummithorpe rose up with 
one voice and began to abuse us—as if we 
bad had anything to do with it. They evi¬ 
dently thought the tramps were our par¬ 
ticular friends, and they told us plainly 
that if we brought such characters into the 
field we ought to keep them in order. It 
'was very disagreeable. 

Both sides seemed very glad when the 
first innings was over, and they all went 
into the tent to dine. Smart proposed that 
we also should have our “ innings ” there, 
and as anybody could join the table who 
was prepared to pay for the privilege, we 
all went in and sat down. It was good fun 
to see how the two elevens went to woik. 
Some of them knew how to handle knives 
and forks better than cricket-bats. I 
thought they would never leave off. I 
longed to see Swift at the wicket, and the 
Dummithorpes running after his fourers. 
He is a tremendous fellow to swipe, and I 
did not expect they would be able to get 
over the ground very fast after such a meal. 

Long before the others had done we left 
the tent, and found our two tramps on the 
look-out, waiting for what they could 
<catch. Parsons tried to persuade them to 
go away and leave us, and we gave them 
all the provisions we had with us as a 
bribe; but it was no use; they went and 
sat down, with their feet in a ditch, to eat 
-as much as they could, and put away the 
•rest in their bosoms; but they did not go. 

In course of time play began again, but 
-there was squabbling among the Dummi¬ 
thorpes about their places in the field, and 
the All England men, who seemed to be 
under no proper captain, wanted to go in 
all at the same time. We began to wish 
we had had nothing to do with them, but 
as it was a match, and Swift was in it, 
we could not go a way and leave them till 
•the stumps were drawn. 

{To be continued.) 



BEES AND BEE-KEEPING EOB 
BOYS.' 


By W. H. Harris, b.a., b.sc. 
{Continued from page 634.) 

SWARMING AND HIVING. 

i 7 F settling is delayed, and 
a flight takes place, there 
is nothing for it, in most 
cases, hut hastening with 
all possible speed after the 
truant colony, if it can be 
kept in sight till it deter¬ 
mines on a resting-place. 
When the general mass of 
bees are fairly settled, it will be 
well to hive them as soon as pos¬ 
sible. If this cannot be done at 
once, they should be shaded from 
the sun, or they may take wing 
again in consequence of discom¬ 
fort from heat and crowding. 
If the swarm is to remain in a 
straw hive, it had better be shaken at once into 



board may be placed on the ground just under 
the swarm, and the hive gently turned over on 
to it, or it may be placed on the hive before the 
latter is inverted. In both cases it is important 
to avoid crushing any bees on the bottom edge 
of the hive, as it might happen that the queen 
would thus fall a victim to careless handling. 
It happens frequently that a swarm will settle 
on a bough a considerable height from the 
ground, or on the trunk of a tree, or even on a 
brick wall. In these cases common sense or a 
little ingenuity will suggest the best means to 
be adopted for hiving the bees. If they cannot 
be shaken into the skep, they may often be 
swept into it by a stout long feather, or may be 
made to ascend into it by a few puffs of smoke. 

Occasionally the queen is not got into the 
hive at the first attempt, though a large portion 
of the bees may be shaken or swept into it. 
This fact will be soon discovered by the workers 
abandoning the hive and again clustering around 
their sovereign. Another effort, or efforts, 
must be made till the object is accomplished. 
Unless means of prevention are used a second 
swarm, called “cast,” is likely to come off, and 
even a third and fourth emigration, sometimes 
named “ smarts,” are apt to occur. In bar-and- 
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the one it is to occupy. But if it is intended to 
tenant a bar-and-frame hive, the bees must first 
he shaken into a skep, and afterwards turned 
into their new abode by being thrown on to a 
sheet or newspaper spread out close to the bar- 
and-frame hive, which, should be supported at 
its corners a little above the bottom-board. 
There is not much danger of being stung in the 
operation of hiving, as the bees being well filled 
with honey are unusually good-tempered. Still, 
to prevent unpleasant consequences from any 
enraged insects, it will be best to protect the 
face °by a bee-veil, such as will be afterwards 
described. 

Sometimes it is desirable to make a swarm re¬ 
turn to the parent hive, if it be small in num¬ 
bers or late in the season. This is easily done 
by shaking the bees on to a sheet of paper, and 
finding and removing the queen. On discover¬ 
ing her absence from their midst the workers 
will go back to their recently-left home. 

If the swarm is to inhabit a skep, the floor- 


frame hives this may be obviated by destroying 
the. queen-cells, and thus excessive weakening of 
the original stock may be stopped, and a much 
larger harvest of honey may be secured. 

The transference of a part, or the whole of a 
stock, from one hive to another, is sometimes 
effected by “ driving,” and at others by Artificial 
Swarming. The former process is chiefly em¬ 
ployed with skeps, and is easily managed with 
a little practice, or still better, under the teach¬ 
ing of an expert. “Artificial.swarming” is a 
highly valuable process in skilled hands when 
bar-and-frame hives are used. By it needless 
waiting of the bees for a fine day upon which 
to emigrate is avoided ; early colonies may be 
obtained, and all trouble about the place of 
settling and the hiving of natural swarms is got 
rid of. But the process needs judgment, founded 
on experience, and is therefore hardly suited for 
beginners to practise. Full details relating to 
it may be found in the handbooks we shall here¬ 
after name. 
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THE MANIPULATION OF HIVES. 

We will suppose that the young bee-keeper 
has purchased his stocks or swarms in the later 
part of the spring, when food is abundant, and 
his duties are confined to watching the progress 
of his workers, preparing for and receiving 
swarms, arranging to secure some honey for 
himself, and ascertaining the actual condition 
of his hives from month to month, before the 
time of scarcity of supplies comes on. Now, in 
order that he may carry out these operations 
calmly, and secure from the risk of being stung, 
it is necessary that he should be protected by a 
bee-dress. 

To cover the head, he must have a veil of 
coarse leno or fine silk net. It should be made 
in the form of a cylinder, the top having an 
. elastic band run round it, small enough to fit 



Bee-veil over Straw Hat. 


securely over a hat pushed through to the brim. 
When passed over the shoulders, the lower part 
should be tucked inside the coat, which may 
then be closely buttoned. The hands should 
be protected by indiarubber gloves, lined, to 
enable them to be easily drawn on or off. Sleeves 
of calico tied round the wrists and the coat-cuff 
prevent the possibility of unwelcome visitors to 
the arms. The legs may be guarded by the 
trousers being tied round the boots at the ankles. 
Thus equipped, the operator may defy the en¬ 
raged occupants of the hives, who will be unable 
to reach him with their stings. Practice in 
manipulation will soon enable all but the veil to 
.be dispensed with; but until skill and confi¬ 
dence are acquired by the novice, he had better 
use every precaution against being stung. 

There is, however, another means of security, 
which acts in a different way, and cannot be 
done without. This is smoke. By means of 
it the bees can be reduced to complete submis¬ 
sion. It is quite easily applied in several 
ways, and may be produced from tobacco, brown 
paper, very rotten wood, or puff-ball. A simple 
apparatus is made as follows : A common brier- 



Smoker. 


wood pipe is fitted with a piece of indiarubber 
tubing of an inch diameter slipped over the 
bowl, and having a plug of wood or cork tied 
well into the upper end. When the pipe has 
been charged, and a lighted fusee dropped into 
it, the alternate squeezing and releasing of the 
indiarubber tube will enable puffs of smoke to 
be driven in any direction required. Various 


other forms of apparatus for the purpose can be 
procured from the best hive-makers, but the 
little implement we have just described will 
answer the purpose of most boys. 

Arrayed in his bee-dress, and supplied with 
his fumigator, the young apiarian may safely 
proceed to examine any of his hives. Suppose 
he wishes to know the condition of a straw 
“sleep” and its population. He should apply 
the mouth of his smoke-apparatus to the en¬ 
trance of the hive, and discharge into it three 
or four puffs. The first effect of this will be to 
make a commotion in the interior. This will 
subside, as a result of this curious fact, that 
every bee affected by the smoke will rush to the 
nearest open cell containing honey, and will 
gorge himself. This is, no doubt, done instinct¬ 
ively, to provide for the possibility of abandon¬ 
ing the home, and doing so with a good inner 
supply of food to start with. But the actual 
consequence for the manipulator is that the bees, 
like many modern Englishmen, having had a 
full repast, become quite good-tempered, and 
allow themselves to be treated in a manner they 
would under other circumstances strongly resent. 
Probably the actual influence of the smoke con¬ 
tributes to their quietness; and a few well- 
directed puffs will have always a sobering influ¬ 
ence on any who may have failed to be affected 
by the first application. 

Proceeding, after a few seconds, to invert the 
skep, the operator may look at the combs, and, 
in order to see their condition more readily, may 
partly clear the bees from them, one after the 
other, by directing smoke jets against any clus¬ 
ters. If the hive has not been tenanted more 
than one season, the combs will be light in 
colour; and the outside ones should, between 
May and September or October, contain a good 
store of honey in sealed cells ; while towards 
the middle should be seen patches of cells, 
brownish in colour, also sealed. These last 
contain “ brood,” and they prove that the 
queen is alive and well. Should it be the 
middle of the honey-gathering season, if the 
side combs are well-filled one or two of these 
may be cut out, and taken away for the owner’s 
use. 

Should it be found towards the end of the 
season that there is not much honey in the hive, 
feeding should be at once begun, and steadily 
proceeded with. Should the population seem 
weak, or should there be doubt as to the exist¬ 
ence of the queen, the whole of the bees may be 
‘‘ driven” and united with some other stock, 
being first well besprinkled with sugar-syrup. 
Other operations, such as cutting out drone- 
cells or old and partially-clogged comb, the re¬ 
moval of queen-cells, the introduction of a new 
queen, and various expedients which time and 
enlarged knowledge and experience will suggest, 
may safely be accomplished in a similar manner. 

With a bar-and-frame hive very much more 
may be done, and with comparative ease. Be¬ 
ginning as before with a dose of smoke at the 
entrance, the top board may be lifted off, and 
the bees, if troublesome, can be driven down¬ 
wards by a few smoke-puffs. Frame after frame 
may then be taken out, attention being paid to 
keeping the combs upright lest they should 
break and fall. It is well also to avoid breath¬ 
ing on the bees, for they appear to have a dislike 
to air expired by human beings, and speedily 
show their irritation at it. If it be desired4o 
remove for use some well-filled combs, they can 
either be cut out of the frames,which latter may 
then be replaced in the hive, or they may be 
carried away in their frames, and fresh frames 
kept in reserve can be slipped into the places of 
those taken out. Changes of position of combs 
can readily be effected 'if it seems desirable to 
afford new space for “brood,” which is mainly 
reared in the central and warmer portion of the 
hive. In fact, every operation which the prac¬ 
tised apiarian finds advisable in the management 
of his bees, can without difficulty be effected. 
For a full exposition of the principles which 
should guide the bee-master, and for complete 
descriptions of operations, we would refer our 
readers to the excellent manuals on the subject 
published by various authors. Among these 
may be mentioned, “The Bee-Keeper’s Manual/ 


by Henry Taylor ; “ Practical Bee-Keeping,” by 
Frank Cheshire ; and “ A Manual of Bee-Keep¬ 
ing,” by John Hunter. The Messrs. Neighbour 
have also brought out a useful book, called 
“The Apiary, or Bees, Beehives, and Bee-Cul¬ 
ture. ” 

Without entering into details such as will be 
found at length in such treatises as those 
just mentioned, we will conclude these articles- 
by giving an outline of practical management, 
sufficient for the guidance of beginners. 

(To be continued.) 



A BOY’S CAMPAIGN. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of “ The Amateur Dominie," “ The Bogle," etc,. 
CHAPTER IV. 



T was the' 
next day, 
the 11th of 
November, 
when Ar¬ 
nold’s force- 
being en¬ 
camped at 
Point Levi, 
on the St. 
Lawrence, 
almost op¬ 
posite Que¬ 
bec, a re¬ 
port sud- 
d e n 1 y 
spread 
that the British were landing at a mill 
about a mile off. The scene which fol¬ 
lowed spoke rather for the courage than for • 
the other military qualities of the Americans. 
Each man seized his arms, and without 
waiting for orders rushed off helter-skelter 
not from, but towards the enemy. Officers- 
and privates, Indians and riflemen, mingled 
together, they made an eager race of it tO' 
the bank, where it was found that the 
hostile force consisted of one boat from 
an English sloop-of-war that lay at anchor 
a mile below. 

Keeping out of sight at the top of the 
steep bank, they saw the midshipman in. 
command leap on shore, and in his small 
person were at last face to face with the 
hated Britisher. All-unsuspicious, the first 
thing he did was to make the boat pull off 
again, to obtain a better landing-place, 
and he was somewhat taken aback when 
first one shot, and then a whole volley, 
came rattling from the bank above, luckily 
without doing him any harm. The boat’s 
crew seem to have been more than sur¬ 
prised ; they took to their oars and pulled 
vigorously out of range without giving- 
thought to the plight of their young 
officer. The poor middy, thus aban¬ 
doned, . ran into the water, and, wading 
and swimming, made after the boat, while 
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a hail of rifle balls came whistling round 
his head in the water at the distance of a 
hundred and fifty yards. Henry confesses 
that after the lapse of thirty years it gave 
him pain to think that he was one of those 
who joined in firing at the helpless boy. 
He afterwards came to know that midship¬ 
man, a young Scotchman named Mackenzie, 
who was taken prisoner a second time in 
the course of the war, and to esteem him 
as a lively, merry fellow, and “very gen¬ 
teel.” 

Seeing that he could not reach the boat, 
the middy turned and swam towards the 
shore in token of surrender. The firing 
ceased, but a new danger appeared. One 
of the Indian warriors, unable to restrain 
his thirst for blood, bounded forward, 
scalping knife in hand, and if he had been 
the first to meet the lad, there would tave 
been an end of his career in his Majesty’s 
service. But at this sight the humanity 
of the white men awoke. An agile and 
athletic officer darted out to the rescue, 
and an exciting race between him and the 
savage was intently watched from the top 
of the bank. Happily the officer won by 
several yards, arriving in time to draw the 
boy, dripping but unhurt, out of the water, 
and to conduct him safely up the bank. 
"With this prize the riflemen returned to 
their quarters, the young prisoner chatter¬ 
ing gaily with the air of one who would 
make light of his misfortune, though at 
the age of fifteen, Henry notices, he had 
sense enough to take care what he said to 
the enemy ; and the British ship, which 
by this time had brought its broadside to 
bear on the shore, pelted them all the way 
with ball and grapeshot. 

Their presence being now made known, 
it behoved the Americans to cross the St. 
Lawrence as soon as possible. The Cana¬ 
dian authorities had been taking care to 
remove all means of transport, but, with 
some difficulty, twenty-five bark canoes 
were brought together. In these, through 
the night, two hundred men at a time were 
silently paddled across the river to Wolfe’s 
Cove, where that celebrated general had 
fiften years before landed and scaled the 
rock, to the surprise of the French. The 
first party that came to shore lighted a fire 
in an uninhabited house, which served as 
a beacon to guide the rest, and thus, by 
three o’clock in the morning, the greater 
part of the troops had reached the farther 
bank, with no other accident than the 
bursting of one canoe in the middle of the 
stream. The men in it were taken into 
the other, canoes, or, for want of room, 
towed at the stern through the chilling 
water. 

It had been Arnold’s wish, in emulation 
of Wolfe’s daring stroke, to attempt the 
town by storm that same night. But the tide 
ebbing, and the moon having risen when 
a hundred and fifty men and many of the 
scaling-ladders were still beyond the river, 
it was not thought prudent to attack. The 
next night all the force was united, having 
crossed beneath the guns of Quebec with¬ 
out losing a single man out of their few 
hundreds. 

Henry acted as steersman of one of the 
boats; then, he tells us how, with his com¬ 
rades, he mounted the precipitous face of 
the hill by a slanting road, which now 
made the ascent easy where Wolfe’s gal¬ 
lant Highlanders had had to scramble up 
as best they could. Arrived on the famous 
Plains of Abraham, scene of the battle that 
left the English masters of Canada, the 
thinly-clad soldiers had to stand shivering 
till dawn in a keen north-west wind, or 


paced to and fro to keep themselves warm, 
while a party went forward to reconnoitre 
the town. Here they found all quiet; it 
was afterwards said that one of the gates 
had been open, and that they might have 
entered unseen and taken the sleeping 
garrison by surprise. During the tedious 
siege which followed, there was much 
grumbling in the inexperienced army over 
the neglect of this favourable opportunity, 
for men remembered how at the outset of 
the war Ethan Allen, with a single com¬ 
pany of New Englanders, had burst one 
misty morning into the fort of Ticonderoga, 
knocked down the sentinel, and roused up 
the commanding officer in his nightcap with 
a peremptory and irresistible demand to 
surrender. 

But Arnold wisely declined to risk such a 
rash coup de main against a town of five 
thousand inhabitants, containing a garrison 
three times as strong as his whole force. 
At daybreak the soldiers took possession of 
a large farmhouse and buildings, making 
no scruple of refreshing themselves with 
all the stock and stores they could lay 
hands on, for the owner was a Toiy, and 
safe -within the walls of Quebec. Here 
the rule was, “ first come first served,” and 
Henry, being one of the first, had a good 
breakfast; then, wrapping himself in his 
blanket, he lay down on the floor of an ele¬ 
gantly-furnished parlour and slept soundly 
till two in the afternoon, when he was 
aroused by an alarm of the enemy. 

Nothing more serious had happened than 
the capture of a sentinel stupidly posted in 
a thicket so that the garrison could see 
him, while he could not see a few soldiers 
approaching to spring upon him before he 
had time to cock his rifle. This trivial in¬ 
cident so excited the Americans that they 
pushed forward to within a few hundred 
yards of the city, where their leader drew 
them up in line opposite the parapet 
crowded with gaping citizens and soldiers. 
Now began a battle of cheering on each 
side. Though they were out of range, the 
Americans had the folly to Waste their 
scanty ammunition in blazing away harm¬ 
lessly against the walls. In reply the garri¬ 
son brought a gun to bear, and fired three 
or four shots so badly aimed as either to 
fall short or fly over the heads of Arnold’s 
men, who received each of these salutes 
with a cheer of defiance. u After this vic¬ 
tory in huzzahing, which was boy’s play, 
and suited me to a hair, * says Henry, “ we 
returned to quarters to partake of the good 
things of the world.” Not a drop of blood 
had as yet been shed, but that of cows, 
pigs, and poultry. 

This senseless bravado disgusted such of 
Arnold’s men as had seen real service, and 
gave them a contemptible opinion of their 
chief. The silliest kind of vanity was said to 
be his motive. He had often before visited 
Quebec as a horse-dealer, and was better 
known than respected there; so the story 
ran among the soldiers, who supposed that 
this piece of noisy parade had been con¬ 
trived to show himself off before his old 
acquaintances in his new character of a 
doughty commander. 

A day or two later our hero had his first 
taste of the stem realities of war. He 
made one of a foraging party who cap¬ 
tured a flat-bottomed boat, in which some 
of the inhabitants were trying to carry 
their movables across the Biver St. Charles, 
just outside of one of the suburbs. The 
boat was so heavily laden that it had 
stuck aground, and the ferrymen were 
vainly trying to shove it off when the sol¬ 
diers came up and addressed themselves to 


the same task with all diligence, since their 
prize lay right beneath the guns of the 
fortress. Jumping into the water, and 
pushing, pulling, and lifting with hand¬ 
spikes, they made vigorous efforts to float 
the boat, while Henry and a sergeant 
named Dixon remained on board to take 
care of their arms, and to give warning as 
soon as a gun should be fired from the 
walls. Presently came the first shot, and 
went wide of the mark ; then, as our young 
soldier stood watching for another, he con¬ 
fesses that only honour and duty kept him 
to his post on this boat, which refused to 
budge an inch, and lay like a target for 
the enemy’s cannon at three-quarters of a 
mile. In a clear sunset rose before him the 
frowning battlements of Quebec, where he 
could plainly see the preparations for an¬ 
other discharge. He had not long to wait 
in suspense for the flash. Scarcely had he 
shouted out “A shot! ” than Dixon cried 
a Oh, I am gone! ” and the confusion 
which ensued was hailed with cries of 
triumph from the town. His leg had been 
carried off below the knee. 

The wounded man was borne slowly 
away into shelter, the garrison sending a 
shot every now and then to quicken the 
pace of his attendants. Being taken to the 
house of an English gentleman, his limb 
was amputated, but tetanus set in, and he 
died next day. A striking instance is given 
of the warmth of this man’s patriotism 
The lady of the house, though the wife vr 
an enemy, was none the less a woman, 
and, among other attempts to comfort the 
sufferer, she made him a dish of tea, which 
he refused. 

“ No, ma’am,” said the dying man; ce it 
is the ruin of my country.” 

The tax on tea had been one of the main 
causes of the rebellion, and no good 
Yankee, in these times, would taste the 
beverage that put money into the pockets 
of his tyrants. 

By this time Arnold had to admit that 
he could do nothing against such a fortress 
with his little band of ragged and barefoot 
men, who had scarcely five rounds of am¬ 
munition apiece and no artillery ; even of 
the muskets many were unfit for service, 
and few of them had bayonets. On the 
18th of November he fell back seven or 
eight leagues to Point aux Trembles, to 
await the advance of General Montgomery, 
who had now succeeded in taking Mon¬ 
treal. As they marched up the St. Law¬ 
rence they saw a boat, in which Sir Guy 
Carleton, the English governor, having 
escaped from the invaders in the disguise 
of a peasant, was flying to Quebec, and 
they heard the salute of cannon by which 
his safe arrival was greeted. 

The men were now quartered in farms 
and villages by the river bank, and had 
some days of repose in which to admire 
the comfort of the Canadian houses, where 
every crevice through which the cold air 
could penetrate was pasted over with strips 
of paper, and the frugal pot au feu of the 
French peasantry was always simmering 
on the warm stove. These comforts had a 
double relish after all that our adventurers 
had undergone in the wilderness. The 
inhabitants, on their part, remarked, not 
with approval, the wasteful ways of their 
visitors, who were so far true Britons that 
they required as much meat for a single 
meal as would here have sufficed a family 
for a week. 

On the 1st of December General Mont¬ 
gomery arrived, to cheer them with praises 
of their courage, and, still more, with a 
promise of warm clothing. Next day they 
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again moved upon Quebec, animated by 
fresh spirit and confident of victory, 
though even now they only numbered 
eleven hundred men, little more than half 
the strength of the garrison, which was 
also abundantly supplied with artillery,' 
and had the assistance of two ships of war 
lying in the harbour. 

This march was comparatively easy. On 
either side of the St. Lawrence was a 
cleared space of a few miles broad, with 
snug farmhouses near the river at short 
intervals, the wild woods shutting in the 
view to right and left. Good roads were 
kept up over this cultivated bank, each 
farmer being bound to clear away the snow 
as fast as it fell, from the part that crossed 
his own narrow strip of ground. Yet still 
the soldiers, for want of snow-shoes, found 
it hard to get along in their large moccasins, 
stuffed with hay and leaves to keep the 
feet warm. Every step slipped back in 
the frozen snow, and it was weary work 
walking on the smoothest road. But 
before nightfall they were in sight of 
Quebec, and next day the siege began in 
earnest. 

It was no holiday task which this small, 
inexperienced, and ill-provided army had 
entered upon, and we may well be 
astonished at the audacity of their com¬ 
mander in hoping for success against such 
difficulties. Though the men were warmly 
quartered in villas and farm buildings 
round the city, they had constantly to 
expose themselves night and day to all the 
severity of the weather, their numbers 
making the turns of duty harassingly fre¬ 
quent. The promised winter clothing was 
long in coming for some of them. The 
snow lay three feet thick. So hard was 
the ground that it could not be worked 
with the entrenching tools, and resource 
was had to a novelty in the art of warfare. 
Through the night a battery of snow was 
erected, which, by pouring water upon it, 
was turned into ice. * This work, however, 
had scarcely been completed, and halfra- 
dozen small guns mounted upon it, before 


the weightier metal of the enemy was 
found shattering it to pieces, and making 
havoc among the artillerymen. 

Before going further, the reader should 
have some idea of the appearance and situ¬ 
ation of this “Gibraltar of America;” 
though, as Henry says, the pen alone, 
without the pencil, cannot fairly present it 
to his eyes. In the tongue of land formed 
by its junction with the small river St. 
Charles, the cliffs on the left bank of the 
St. Lawrence rise into a steep and rugged 
promontory, which has been named Cape 
Diamond, from the quartz crystals that 
sparkle beneath the sun in its dark face. 
Behind it stretches the table-land known 
as the Plains of Abraham. At its foot lay 
along the shore the “ lower town,” crowded 
with houses and shops, some of them the 
oldest buildings in our colonial empire. 
This was fortified by palisades running 
from the rock to the river. Above, within 
a strong wall and five gates, stood the 
“ upper town,” a confused medley of stone 


and wooden buildings, with shining tin 
roofs, among which were conspicuous the 
convents, colleges, hospitals, and other 
public institutions founded by the French 
during the two centuries and a half in 
which Quebec had been the capital of their 
Canadian dominion. The whole was 
crowned by the massive and extensive 
fortifications of the citadel, command¬ 
ing one of the finest prospects on the con¬ 
tinent : the busy wharves and picturesque 
streets of the lower town, among which 
men appeared bustling like ants; the 
majestic stream dotted by sails, narrowing 
between the cliffs of Cape Diamond and 
Point Levi, then opening into bay of St. 
Charles ; the green island of Orleans ; the 
misty cloud marking the falls of Mont¬ 
morency a few miles below; across the 
river a strip of fields and farms, and be¬ 
yond, a dark expanse of forest, backed in 
the far distance by the snow-topped moun¬ 
tains of Maine. 

(To le continued.) 


The Stern Realities of War. 























































THE NEW AMERICAN PUZZLES. 

iiese puzzles, known 
as the “ Tliirty- 
foar Game” and the 
“ Fifteen Game,” 
liave, since their 
recent introduction 
amongst us, created 
so great and general 
an interest wherever 
tried, that we have 
thought our readers, 
and especially our 
provincial readers, 
would be glad to have an opportunity of joining 
in the fun. Both games are played on the same 
board, and we give one that has been specially 
•designed for us. The “ blocks ” may be readily 
made by any lad. They can be cut out of cork, 
wood, or other suitable material, and may be 
square or round in shape, the numerals being 
written on the upper side, thus— 



Let us describe the “15” game first. Place 


the blocks, numbered 1 to 15, on the board 
irregularly, and then, by sliding them about, 
from square to square, but without removing 
them from the board, arrange them in the fol¬ 
lowing order :— 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



This looks simple enough in theory, but to 
any uninitiated reader who may think it easy of 
accomplishment in practice, we need merely 
say, “Try it.” 

The “34” puzzle consists in arranging the 
blocks, numbered 1 to 16, so that they will add 
perpendicularly, horizontally, and from corner 
to corner ; also in arranging the 4 in each 
corner, the four outside numbers of the two 
centre lines, and the four groups in each comer ; 
in all, sixteen different ways, and each produce 
the same total—34. 

This week we simply give the puzzles; next week 
we may have something to say about solutions. 


ALMOST SHOT. 

AN INCIDENT OF THE JACOBITE WAR. 

of the most 
remarkable 
of the suc¬ 
cesses ob¬ 
tained by 
the adher¬ 
ents of the 
House of 
Stuart,dur¬ 
ing the 
S cottish 
Rebellion 
of 1745-6, 
was that 
achieved at 
Preston 
Pans, over 
the royal 
troops com¬ 
manded by 
Sir John 
Cope. 

It was during this engagement that a regi¬ 
ment under the command of Colonel Vernon 
advanced to attack a strong body of High¬ 
landers, who were quietly puzzling themselves 
with the mechanism of the muskets with which 
they had been but lately served; indeed, but 
few of them clearly understood how they were 
either to be loaded or fired off. 

It was therefore but natural, when the Hano- 
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verian regiment approached near enough to 
admit of hand-to-hand fighting, that the High¬ 
landers should fling down their firearms and 
draw their claymores, and with a wild yell rush 
on the advancing foe. 

This being a mode of warfare to which the 
regular troops were not accustomed, they took 
to flight, leaving their colonel in the midst of 
the enemy. Sauve qui petit was the thought 
uppermost with all. 

The colonel, who did not share in the general 
panic, was justly enraged, as well as bitterly 
disappointed at the cowardice of his men. He 
spurred his horse, dashed into the thickest of 
the fight, and slew several of the enemy. 

Suddenly his horse stumbled and fell, and 
hardly had the colonel cleared his feet from the 
entangled stirrups, when he was attacked by a 
stalwart Highlander. 

“ Yield, Sassenach,” cried lie of the claymore, 
“ or take the death thou this day so well 
deservest. ” 


“Yield to thee?” indignantly replied the 
colonel; “ never while my trusty sword—” 

But ere he could finish the sentence his sword 
proved that it was not the trusty blade which 
he had believed it to be, for it shivered to atoms 
on the buckler of his adversary. 

The latter, perceiving that the officer was now 
helpless, exclaimed, £ ‘ Take thy life, and remem¬ 
ber that it is to a Highlander that thou owest 
it.” 


The colonel indignantly rejected the offered 
clemency, on which the Highlander was about 
to cleave his skull; but at the instant his blade 
was struck up by the sword of a youth, who 
dashed forward on horseback to the rescue of the 
officer. At the same time he severely reproved 
the man for his brutality. 

. * * £°. w h° in am I indebted for this timely 
aid ?” inquired Colonel Vernon of his deliverer. 

“ My name,” answered the young man, “is 
Jan McAllister, and I am the son of McAllister 
Lochgarvy. May I, in my turn, be favoured of 
with your name?” 

“ My name is William Vernon, and I hold 
the rank of colonel in Elliott’s regiment of 
fusiliers, in the service of his Majesty King 
George. ” 

“ Then,” said young McAllister, “I, as the 
son of McAllister, and by order of my royal 
master King James the Third, request your 
parole, to answer with your presence when called 
upon to do so.” 

“ As your prisoner,” replied the colonel, “ I 
have no choice but to submit.” 


.“I have the pleasing task,” said the youth, 
with a slight expression of triumph, ‘ ‘ of in¬ 
forming you that the victory is ours. The 
troops of the Hanoverians have been everywhere 
put to the rout. I shall now conduct you to 
where you will receive a passport to any part of 
England. ” 

The fortune of war, however, being ever 
changeful, victory deserted the standard of 
Charles Edward, and in a few months after the 
battle of Preston Pans the Duke of Cumberland 
made a triumphal entry into Inverness, after 
the victory of Culloden. 

The Royalists having now the upper hand, it 
only remained to deal out what was thought to 
be justice to the rebels,, and the Duke deter¬ 
mined to do it with no niggard hand—at least 
according to his idea of justice. 

In about a fortnight after the battle of Cul¬ 
loden, a party of officers assembled for the pur¬ 
pose of holding a court-martial. The apartment 
was a room adjoining the barracks ; it was large 
and gloomy, being but dimly lighted. 

The Duke sat at the end of a long table, at 
the sides of which were several officers. 

On a given signal, a soldier went to the door, 
and ushered in a youth, attended by a strong 
guard of grenadiers. A pale and careworn 
countenance told too plainly of the suffering to 
which he had been subjected, but took nothin a - 
from his bold and dignified attitude, as he 
looked defiance at his judges. 

“Young man,” said the Duke, “it is unneces¬ 
sary to inform you why you are placed on your 
trial before the present court.” 

“ Perfectly,” replied the prisoner, “and I can 


also tell you that my sentence will be an igno¬ 
minious death.” 

“You are charged,” said the royal Duke, 
without noticing the remark, “with bearing 
arms illegally, and with conspiring wickedly 
and designedly to levy war against your sove¬ 
reign lord the King ; and not only conspiring, 
but with having carried your treasonable in¬ 
tentions into execution. You are also charged 
with killing and slaying divers of his Majesty’s 
subjects, on several occasions, and witnesses are 
in court to prove that you were taken red- 
handed, and in arms. What have you to 
say V\ 

“ With regard to bearing arms,” said young 
McAllister, “I scorn to deny it. As to the 
legality or illegality of my doing so, I say 
nothing ; what constitutes legality is more a 
question for those versed in the law than for one 
who has devoted his time to the use of arms.” 

The Duke frowned. 

“As to the charge of levying war against my 
sovereign lord the King, I entirely deny it—I 
acknowledge but one lawful sovereign in these 
realms; and with respect to slaying divers of his 
Majesty’s subjects, I throw back the charge on 
yourself: I slew them in a rightful cause, you in 
that of an usurper.” 

The prisoner was then removed, strongly 
guarded as before. 

When again brought in, he was placed be¬ 
tween two soldiers, while his sentence was being 
pronounced. 

The Duke then, looking fixedly at him, said, 

‘ £ This court sentences you to be shot to-morrow, 
between four and five o’clock ; and may God 
have mercy on your soul.” 

“ Amen ! ” exclaimed the youth, looking up 
to heaven. 

Immediately the sentence was pronounced 
the court broke up, and the young man was 
taken back to prison. 

Next day, as the prisoner was being conducted 
to the place of execution, an officer on horseback 
was seen galloping rapidly towards the party. 
He waved a white handkerchief as a signal. On 
reaching the spot he told the officer in "command 
of the firing party to delay the execution till his 
return, and hastened into the presence of the 
Duke. 

£ £ Pardon, General, pardon for young McAl¬ 
lister, one of the prisoners condemned to death,” 
he exclaimed breathlessly. 

“ Colonel,” replied the Duke, “you know not 
what you ask. A pardon for McAllister ! he 
and his father are two of the most active rebel- 
leaders we have had to contend with ! Why, it 
was their clan that was more instrumental than 
any other in defeating Cope at Preston Pans; 
and at Culloden they repulsed the Guards three 
times, and threw them into complete disorder. 
A pardon? Ho ! emphatically No! ” 

“ It is the first boon I ever asked of a govern¬ 
ment I have served during thirty years,” said 
Colonel Vernon, for it was he. “My heart has 
been ever loyal, and my sword true, to the house 
of Hanover. I now solicit the life of one who 
saved mine at Preston Pans, when the gallant 
regiment which I had the honour to command 
on that day left me alone in the hands of the 
enemy.” 

The Duke maintained a dogged silence. 

The Colonel warmed. Drawing his commission 
from his pocket, and placing it with his sword, 
on the table, he said, “ Take back these, your 
Royal Highness. I must indeed be unworthy of 
holding his Majesty’s commission, since I am 
deemed unworthy of having a single favour 
granted me.” 

The Duke did not like to push matters too 
far. He was quite aware that Colonel Vernon 
possessed both the confidence and friendship of 
the King, and that had he an opportunity of 
asking the same favour at the hands of his 
Majesty that he solicited of him, it would be 
granted without a moment’s hesitation. He 
therefore put back the sword and commission, 
and wrote a few lines, which he presented to the 
colonel. They were as follows :— 

“ Accept it as a reward for your bravery at 
Culloden.” 

Colonel Vernon withdrew, and hastened to the 


ground. The soldiers had their muskets loaded,, 
and waited only for the order to fire. 

“ Stay the execution, ” he cried ; “the prisoner 
has been pardoned.” 

The fastenings which bound the young man’s 
arms were loosed, and the bandage was removed 
from his eyes. He was about leaving the en¬ 
closure, when a painful scene was enacted. 

There was a soldier of the Guards, tried on 
the previous day for desertion. During his trial 
he exhibited an indifference truly astonishing, 
and during the period between his sentence and 
execution he seemed utterly insensible to passing - 
events. 

When the sentence was about to be carried into 
effect, and the fatal cap was drawn over his eyes, 
he was caused to kneel in front of the regiment 
drawn up in parade order, while twelve men. 
were detailed as a filing party. 

Meanwhile, in consequence of his age ancl 
former services, a pardon had been granted him, 
without his knowledge. The muskets of the 
supposed firing party were therefore unloaded 
by order. 

The word was given, and the cocking of the 
guns could be distinctly heard. At the word 
“Eire ! ” the prisoner fell dead upon his face, 
though not a gun had been discharged. 

Young McAllister afterwards joined Charles- 
Edward .in Paris, and subsequently obtained a 
commission in the French army, attaining in 
time the rank of general. 


THE BOV CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 

PART II. 

CHAPTER XVIII.—AN ANXIOUS VOYAGE. 

T hus the canoe drifted on for a week, the* 
forests that for many miles had skirted, 
the river ultimately giving place to exten¬ 
sive jungles that stretched far away to the 
horizon. Destitute, fortunately "for the' 
travellers, of human inhabitants, the dis¬ 
trict abounded in a large variety of animal 
life; zebras, elands, caamas, sp>orted on 
the bank, disappearing at nightfall before- 
howling leopards and roaring lions. 

It was Dick’s general custom, as he lay 
to for a while in the afternoon, to go 
ashore in search of food, and as the manioc,, 
maize, and sorghum that were to be found 
were of a wild growth, and consequently 
not fit for consumption, he was obliged to- 
run the risk of using his gun. On the 4th 
of July he succeeded by a single shot in 
killing a pokoo , a kind of antelope about 
five feet long, with annulated horns, a. 
tawny skin dappled with bright spots, and 
a white belly. The venison proved excel¬ 
lent, and was roasted over a fire procured 
by the primitive method, practised, it is- 
said, even by gorillas, of rubbing two sticks* 
together. 

In spite of these halts, and the time- 
taken for the night’s rest, the distance* 
accomplished by the 8th could not be esti¬ 
mated at less than a hundred miles. The 
river, augmented by only a few insignifi¬ 
cant tributaries, had not materially in¬ 
creased in volume; its direction, however, 
had slightly changed more to the north¬ 
west. It afforded a very fair supply of fish, 
which were caught by lines made of the* 
long stems of creepers furnished 'with 
thorns instead of fish-hooks, a considerable- 
proportion being the delicate sandjikas , 
which, when dried, may be transported to 
any climate; besides these there were the 
black usahas , the wide-headed monndes , 
and occasionally the little dagalas , resem¬ 
bling Thames whitebait. 

NText day Dick met with an adventure 
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that put all his courage and readiness to 
the test. He had noticed the horns of a 
caama projecting above the brushwood, 
and went ashore alone with the intention 
of securing it. He succeeded in getting 
tolerably close to it, and fired, but he was 
terribly startled when a formidable crea¬ 
ture bounded along some thirty paces 
ahead, and took possession of the prey he 
had just wounded. 

It was a majestic lion, at least five feet 
in height, of the kind called karamoo , in 
distinction to the maneless species known 
as the Nyassi lion. Before Dick had time 
to reload the huge brute had caught sight 
of him, and without relaxing its hold upon 
the writhing antelope beneath its claws, 
glared upon him fiercely. Dick’s presence 
of mind did not forsake him. Flight he 
knew was not to be thought of; his only 
chance he felt intuitively would be in 
keeping perfectly still; and aware that the 
beast would be unlikely to give up a 
struggling prey for another that was mo¬ 
tionless, he stood face to face with his foe, 
not venturing to move an eyelid. In a few 
minutes the lion’s patience seemed to be 
exhausted. With a grand stateliness it 
picked up the caama as easily as a dog 
would lift a hare, turned round, and, 
lashing the bushes with its tail, disappeared 
in the jungle. 

It took Dick some little time to recover 
himself sufficiently to return to the canoe. 
On arriving he said nothing of the peril to 
which he had been exposed, but heartily 
congratulated himself that they had means 
of transport without making their way 
through jungles and forests. 

As they advanced they repeatedly came 
across evidences that the country had not 
been always, as now it was, utterly devoid 
of population. More than once they ob¬ 
served traces which betokened the former 
existence of the villages ; either some ruined 
palisades or the debris of some thatched 
huts, or some solitary sacred tree within 
an enclosure, would indicate that the death 
of a chief had, according to custom, made 
a native tribe migrate to new quarters. 

If natives were still dwelling in the 
district, as was just probable, they must 
have been living underground, only emerg¬ 
ing at night like beasts of prey, from which 
they were only a grade removed. 

Dick Sands had every reason to feel con¬ 
vinced that cannibalism had been practised 
in the neighbourhood. Three times, as he 
was wandering in the forest, he had come 
upon piles of ashes and half-charred 
human bones, the remnants, no doubt, of 
a ghastly meal, and although he mentioned 
nothing of what he had seen to Mrs. 
Weldon, he made up his mind to go ashore 
as seldom as possible; and as often as he 
found it absolutely necessary to go, lie gave 
Hercules strict directions to push off into 
mid-stream at the very first intimation of 
danger. 

A new cause of anxiety arose on the 
following evening, and made it necessary 
for them to take the most guarded measures 
of precaution. The river-bed had -widened 
out into a land of lagoon, and on the 
right side of this, built upon piles in the 
water, not only was there a collection of 
about thirty huts, but the fires gleaming 
under the thatch made it evident that they 
were all inhabited. Unfortunately the 
only channel of the stream flowed close 
under the huts, the river elsewhere being 
so obstructed with rocks that navigation 
of any kind was impossible. Nothing was 
more probable than that the natives would 
have set their nets all across the piles, and 


if so, the canoe would be sure to be ob¬ 
structed, and an alarm must inevitably be 
raised. Every caution seemed to be 
unavailing, because the canoe must follow 
the stream; however, in the lowest of 
whispers Dick ordered Hercules to keep 
clear as much as he could of the worm- 
eaten timber. The night was not very 
dark, which was equally an advantage and 
a disadvantage, as while it permitted those 
on board to steer as they wanted, it did 
not prevent them from being seen. 

The situation became more and more 
critical. About a hundred feet ahead, the 
channel was very contracted; two natives, 
gesticulating violently, were seen squatting 
on the pilework ; a few moments more and 
their voices could be heard; it was obvious 
that they had seen the floating mass; 
apprehending that it was going to destroy 
their nets, they yelled aloud and shouted 
for assistance; instantly five or six negroes 
scrambled down the piles, and perched 
themselves upon the cross-beams. 

On board the canoe the profoundest 
silence was maintained. Dick only signalled 
his directions to Hercules, without uttering 
a word, while Jack performed his part by 
holding Dingo’s mouth tightly closed, to 
stop the low growlings which the faithful 
watch-dog seemed resolved to make ; but, 
fortunately, every sound was overpowered 
by the rushing of the stream and the 
clamour of the negroes, as they hurriedly 
drew in their nets. If they should raise 
them in time, all might be well, but if, on 
the other hand, the canoe should get en¬ 
tangled, the consequences could hardly 
fail to be disastrous. The current in its 
narrow channel was so strong that Dick 
was powerless either to modify his course 
or to slacken it. 

Half a minute more, and the canoe was 
right under the woodwork; but the efforts 
of the natives had already elevated the 
nets so that the anticipated danger was 
happily escaped; but it chanced that, 
in making its way through the obstacle, a 
large piece of the grass-thatch got de¬ 
tached. One of the negroes raised a sudden 
shout of alarm, and it seemed only too pro¬ 
bable that he had caught a sight of the 
travellers below < and was informing his 
companions. This apprehension, too, was 
only momentary; the current had changed 
almost to a rapid, and carried the canoe 
along with such velocity that the 
lacustrine village was quickly out of 
sight. 

“ Steer to the left! ” cried Dick, finding 
that the river-bed had again become clear. 

A stiff pull at the tiller made the craft 
fly in that direction. 

Dick went to the stern, and scanned the 
moonlit waters. All was perfectly still; 
no canoe was in pursuit; perhaps . the 
natives had not one to use; but certain it 
was that when daylight dawned no vestige 
of an inhabitant was to be seen. Never¬ 
theless, Dick thought it prudent for a 
while to steer close under the shelter of the 
left-hand shore. 

By the end of the next four days the 
aspect of the country had undergone a re¬ 
markable change, the jungle having given 
place to a desert as dreary as the Kala¬ 
hari itself. The river appeared inter¬ 
minable, and it became a matter of serious 
consideration how to get a sufficiency of 
food. Fish was scarce, or at least hard 
to catch, and arid soil provided no means 
of sustenance for antelopes, so that nothing 
was to be gained from the chase. Carni¬ 
vorous animals also had quite disappeared, 
and the silence of the night was broken, 




not by the roar of wild beasts, but by the 
croaking of frogs in a discordant chorus, 
which Cameron has compared to the clank¬ 
ing of hammers and the grating of files in 
a ship-builder’s yard. 

Far away both to the east and west the 
outline of hills could be faintly discerned, 
but the shores on either hand were per¬ 
fectly flat and devoid of trees. Euphor¬ 
bias, it is true, grew in considerable 
numbers, but as they were only of the oil- 
producing species, and not the kind from 
which cassava or manioc is procured, they 
were useless in an alimentary point of 
view. 

Dick was becoming more and more per¬ 
plexed, when Hercules happened to men¬ 
tion that the natives often eat young fern- 
fronds and the pith of the papyrus, and 
that before now he had himself been re¬ 
duced to the necessity of subsisting on 
nothing better. 

“We must try them,” said Dick. 

Both ferns and papyrus abounded on 
the banks, and a meal was prepared, the- 
sweet soft pith of the papyrus being found 
very palatable. Jack in particular ap¬ 
peared to enjoy it extremely, but it was 
not in any way a satisfying diet. 

Thanks to Cousin Benedict, a fresh 
variety in the matter of food was found on 
the following day. Since the discovery of 
the “ Hexapodes Benedictus ” he had re¬ 
covered his spirits, and, having fastened 
his prize safely inside his hat, he wandered 
about, as often as he had a chance, in his 
favourite pursuit of insect-hunting. As he 
was rummaging in the long grass, he put 
up a bird, which flew but a very short dis¬ 
tance. Benedict recognised it by its pecu¬ 
liar note, and, seeing Dick take his gun to 
aim at it, exclaimed, 

“ Don’t fire, don’t fire ! that bird will 
be worth nothing for food among five of' 
us.” 

“ It wall be dinner enough for Jack,”said 
Dick, who, finding that the bird did not 
seem in a hurry to make its escape, de¬ 
layed his shot for a moment, without in¬ 
tending to be diverted from his purpose of 
securing it. 

“You mustn’t fire,” insisted Benedict, 
“it is an indicator ; it will show you where 
there are lots of honey.” 

Aware that a few pounds of honey would 
really be of more value than a little bird, 
Dick lowered his gun, and, in company with 
the entomologist, set off to follow the in¬ 
dicator, which seemed, by alternately flying 
and stopping, to be inviting them to come 
on, and they had but a little way to go 
before they observed several swarms of 
bees buzzing around some old stems hidden 
amongst the euphorbias. Notwithstanding 
Benedict’s remonstrances against depriv¬ 
ing the bees of the fruits of their industry, 
Dick instantly set to work, and, without 
remorse, suffocated them by burning dry 
grass underneath. Having secured a good 
amount of honey, he left the comb to the 
indicator as its share of the booty, and 
went back with his companion to the 
canoe. 

The honey was acceptable, but it did not 
do much to alleviate the cravings of 
hunger. 

Next day it happened that they had 
just stopped for their accustomed rest, 
when they observed that an enormous 
swarm of grasshoppers had settled at the 
mouth of a creek close by. Two or three 
deep they covered the soil, myriads and 
myriads of them adhering to every shrub. 

“ The natives eat those grasshoppers," 
said Benedict, “ and like them, too.” 
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The remark produced an instant effect; I stream. On either side the banks became 
all hands were busy in collecting them, | less arid, and there seemed everything to 



“He stood face to face with his foe.” 


and a large supply was quickly gathered; 
the canoe might have been filled ten times 
over. Grilled over a slow fire, they were 
found to be very palatable eating, and, 
spite of his qualms of conscience, Benedict 
himself made a hearty meal. 

But although the gnawings of absolute 
.hunger were thus assuaged, all the tra¬ 
vellers began to long most anxiously for 
the voyage to come to an end. The mode 
of transit, indeed, might be less exhausting 
to the bodily powers than a land march 
would have been, but the excessive heat by 
*day, the damp mists at night, and the in¬ 
cessant attacks of mosquitos, all combined 
to render the passage extremely trying. 
There was no telling how long it would 
last, and Dick was equally uncertain 
whether it might end in a few days, or be 
protracted for a month. The direction 
which the stream was taking was itself a 
.subject of perplexity. 

A fresh surprise was now in store. 

As Jack, a few mornings afterwards, 
was standing at the bow, peering through 
an aperture in the grass canopy above him, 
he suddenly turned round and cried, 

“ The sea! the sea! ” 

Dick started forwards and looked eagerly 
in the same direction. 

A large expanse of water was visible in 
the horizon, but after' having surveyed it 
for a moment or two, he said, 

“ No, Jack, it is not the sea ; it is a great 
river ; it is running west, and I suppose 
rthis river rims into it. Perhaps it is the 
JZaire.” 

“ Let us hope it is,” said Mrs. Weldon, 
earnestly. 

Most cordially did Dick Sands re-echo 
her words, being well aware that at the 
mouth of that river were Portuguese vil¬ 
lages, where a refuge might assuredly be 
found. 

For several succeeding days the canoe, 
still concealed by its covering, floated on 
^the silvery surface of this new-found 


encourage the few survivors of the Pilgrim 


to believe that they would soon see the last 
of the perils and toils of their journey. 

They were too sanguine. Towards three 
o’clock on the morning of the 18th, Dick, 
who was at his usual post at the bow, 
fancied he heard a dull rumbling towards 
the west. Mrs. Weldon, Jack, and Benedict 
were all asleep. Calling Hercules to him, 
he asked him whether he could not hear a 
strange noise. The night was perfectly 
calm, and not a breath of air was stirring. 
The negro listened attentively, and sud¬ 
denly, his eyes sparkling with delight, ex¬ 
claimed, 

“ Yes, captain, I hear the sea ! ” 

Dick shook his head and answered, 

“ It is not the sea, Hercules.” 

“Not the sea ! ” cried the negro. “ Then 
what can it be ? ” 

“We must wait till daybreak,” replied 
Dick; “and meanwhile we shall have to 
keep a sharp look-out.” 

Hercules returned to his place, but only 
to continue listening with ever-increasing 
curiosity. The rumbling perceptibly in¬ 
creased till it became a continued roar. 

With scarcely any intervening twilight 
night passed into day. Just in front, 
scarcely more than half a mile ahead, a 
great mist was hanging over the liver. It 
was not an ordinary fog, and when the 
sun rose the light of the dawn caused a 
brilliant rainbow to arch itself from shore 
to shore. 

In a voice so loud that it awoke Mrs. 
Weldon, Dick gave his order to Hercules to 
steer for the bank— 

“ Quick, quick, Hercules ! Ashore, 
ashore ! there are cataracts close ahead ! ” 
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And so it was. Within little more than 
a quarter of a mile the bed of the river 
sank abruptly some hundred feet, and the 
foaming waters rushed down in a magnifi¬ 
cent fall with irresistible velocity. A few 
minutes more and the canoe must have 
been swallowed in the deep abyss. 

(To be continued.) 


CKICKET, AND HOW TO EXCEL 
IN IT. 

I.—INTRODUCTORY.—THE GAME ITSELF. 

By Dr. W. G. Grace. 



[!he game of 
cricket in 
some form or 
another was 
played as far back as the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. Edward n., who lost Bannockburn and 
was murdered at Berkeley, is claimed by some 


enthusiasts as the first royal cricketer, or rather 
“ creag” eter, from the occurrence of an obscure 
entry ,°in which his tutor, John Leek, appears 
as drawing a hundred shillings from the treasury 
for expenses “ad creag et alios ludos per vices 
in 1305, when cricket, if creag was cricket, must 
have been a fairly well-known game. Some people 
say that in old days the game was usually called 
Club Ball, and was played much as rounders is 
now; others have an idea that tip-cat, which is 
in much favour in some districts, is the game 
to which cricket owes its origin ; while a third 
party go so far as to assert that we have got sin¬ 
gle-wicket from club ball and double-wicket 
from tip-cat, under its old name of cat-dog. 

Be this as it may, it was not until the early 
part of last century that cricket was played 
anything like it is at present, and previous to 
this we need not linger on antiquarian re¬ 
searches. Hampshire was, I believe, the first 
county to form a regular club and play the 
game in proper style ; at least the old Hamble- 
don is the earliest club we hear about as being 
of any account, though cricket was played at 
some of the public schools long previous to 
1750, about which date the Hambledon was 
started. An old painting gives us the Ham¬ 
bledon eleven in their club costume of knee- 
breeches, stockings, buckled shoes, and velvet 
caps, by no means such an elaborate uniform as 
that of Lord Winclielsea’s team, who used to 
play in silver-laced hats. They played at first 
on Broadhalfpenny Down, afterwards on Wind¬ 
mill Down, both close to the village, and for 
many years held the same position with regard 
to other clubs that the M.C.C. does now- 
Between the years 1786 and H94 they played 
All England several times, and, what is more 
to their honour, generally beat them. The 


game w r as also played in Kent, and very early" 
in Surrey, particularly round about Farnliam.. 
The “Three Parishes’’ (Farnliam,. Godaiming,, 
and Hartley Bow) are famous in cricket annals,, 
and proved a thorn in the side of their neigh¬ 
bours, the Hambledon men, whom they fre¬ 
quently defeated. Middlesex and Kotts followed, 
after a short interval, the good example set by 
the south of the Thames, and clubs were gradu¬ 
ally formed over the vdiole country. 

One of the earliest of the London clubs was-- 
that called the White Conduit, which came inter 
existence about 1780, and whose matches were- 
played not only on their own ground in 'W hite- 
Conduit Fields, but also on the Artillery Parade 
Ground at Finsbury. In 1787, a Scotchman: 
named Thomas Lord, who was connected in- 
some way with the White Conduit Club, many" 
think as a bowler, rented a field where Dorset 
Square now stands, and started it as. a cricket- 
ground. The best players of the W hite Conduit- 
Club formed at the new ground a new club, and 
called it the “ Marylebone Cricket Club,” and on 
the old Dorset Square field, on Thomas Lord’s 
first ground, they played their first match. The 
ground was eventually required . for building- 
purposes, and Lord, and with him the club,, 
cleared off to another ground, where South,. 
Bank, Regent’s Park, now is. Here he stayed 
three years, until the Regent’s Canal was cut r . 
when he moved off once more, in 1827, to St. 
John’s Wood Road, where the M. C. C. now play. 

It was at South Bank, in 1825, between the first’, 
and second days of the Winchester and Harrow 
match—curiously enough, the very year that the- 
old Hambledon Club broke up—that the Pavilion- 
was burnt, and nearly all the old scores and. 
records of the game perished. It is, perhaps, 
worth noting, that some of the original turi 
which was on Lord’s ground in Dorset Square 
was taken by Lord to South Bank, to be after¬ 
wards again taken up and removed by him to 
St. John’s Wood Road, and laid on the present 
ground. Lord had not been long at St. John & 
Wood before he wished to retire, and there was- 
great danger of our famous ground being built 
over. Mr. Ward, however, very generously 
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bought the lease at a very high price, and 
staved off the evil day. Some years after, the 
remainder of the lease was bought by Mr. Dark, 
and when the ground* in 1864, came again into 
the market, the M.C.C. made a great effort, 
stepped in, and, at a cost of a little over £31,100, 
bought it right out for themselves, so that Lord’s 
should be a cricket-ground for ever. 

And now with regard to the materials. First 
of all, the ball. The ball was much smaller than 
the one used at tlio present time, being something 
of the size of the ordinary rounder ball. Our 
•antiquarian friends consider that the ball was 
adopted because the cat would not go far enough. 
The cat was made stumpier and stumpier, untii 
it was at last cut down to a badly shaped ball, 
and the first cricket-ball was consequently a 
wooden one. Ihe bat in the last century was 
very like a club, and there were at first no rules 
■as to its size or width. Although its crooked 
shape has an odd look, it was not badly adapted 
Tor the style of play, which, being purely offen¬ 
sive, required something with which a good deal 
•of hard hitting could be got through. 

David Harris, one of the old Hambledon men 
<who, by the way, is once credited with having 
bowled to Tom Walker, “ Old Everlasting,” one 
hundred and seventy balls for one run), was the 
‘cause of the alteration in the shape of the bat. 
Harris, if not the inventor, was the introducer 
>of length balls, and against his bowling the old 
hockey-stick arrangement was of no use. This in¬ 
troduction of length bowling had a great deal to do 
with the progress of the game, for not only had 
the bat to be altered, but the stumps had to be 
raised far above their old twelve inches, and the 
old-fashioned backward slashing play was super¬ 
seded. Old Small, one of the best hands at the 
•draw that ever lived, is said to have first made 
•a straight bat. Once the inventive spirit was 
let loose, things grew apace, though some of the 
novelties were not received with the cordiality 
that their originators anticipated. One man at 
Reigate (his name was White ; he deserves to 
be immortalised) appeared at a match with a bat 
larger than the wickets. This was too much of 



? good thing, and so the first rule was made as 
to the width of the bat, and the Hambledon 
Uub had an iron frame made, through which 
•all bats were passed before being allowed to be 
used. One of the first men to have a practical 
exeinjuiheation of its utility was Surrey Robin¬ 
son, wlio designed a bat specially for cutting, at 
winch he was a great proficient; but the bat would 
not pass through the frame, and the Hambledon 
■inen cut from it in a sense unexpected by 
Robinson. However, Robinson, with his bat all 
hacked about by pocket-knives, made top score, 
and won the match against the damagers of his 
bat. Robinson was the inventor of the spikes in 
the shoes, and of the leg-guards, which, as he 
eft them, consisted of two pieces of wood placed 
■ anglewise to protect the shin—a very noisy con¬ 
trivance, which had the disadvantage of tlirow- 
-ingolr the leg-byes at a prodigious pace. 

, 1 lie wickets seem always to have been twenty- 
'two yards apart as now, the length of a sur¬ 
veyor s chain,” but the stumps have varied 


greatly in position. We first find them two in 
number, two feet from each other and one foot 
high, with a long stick across the tops, which, 
like the present bails, had to be knocked off to 
bowl out a man. Between the stumps—and 
here the resemblance to rounders and tip-cat 
was not quite broken ofi—there was a lar^e 
hole in which to put a man out when off Ins 
giound, the ball had to be popped (hence after¬ 
wards “popping” crease). The wicket-keeper 
had a lively time of it in those days, not so 
much from the swift ground balls coming right 
through the wickets (and they could come 
through as often as they liked, for unless the 
stumps were struck or the bail knocked off the 
batsman continued in and no advantage was 
gained by the bowler) as from this same pop¬ 
ping arrangement ; for in running a man out the 
ball had to be put in the hole, and as the bat 
had also to be grounded in the hole in making a 
i un, the bat not unfrequently was popped on 
the knuckles of the wicket-keeper. The very 
natural remonstrances of the wicket-keepers at 
last led to the hole being abolished, and the 
man was put out by knocking off the bail. 
About the same time the stumps were brought 
nearer together, and in 1775 the middle stump 
was added, and the height increased from twelve 
to twenty-two inches, the new width of six 
inches being retained. About a dozen years 
after the wickets consisted each of three stumps 
twenty-four inches high and seven inches wide 
and two bails were used. In 1814 the wickets' 
had grown to twenty-six inches by eight, and 
about 1817 they were once more altered to 
twenty-seven inches by eight, which is their 
present size. At the same time, to compensate 
lor the extra inch on the stumps, an extra two 
inches was given to the distance between the 
creases. 

Round-arm bowling came into force about 
18^o, about which time gloves were first used. 

It had frequently been tried previously, but had 
been adjudged unfair, and it was not.until the 
underhand style was found easily playable that 
the round-arm came in. Tom Walker, the man 
who got the. run off Harris’s one hundred and 
seventy balls, was the most celebrated of the 
early round-arm bowlers, but the Hambledon 
people objected and legislated, and the so-called 
throwing bowling was put under the ban. 

It was brought in again by Mr. AVilles 
and successfully adopted through the exertions 
of Mi. Knight, of Alton, about the date men¬ 
tioned. The old bowling was swift underhand 
and no doubt some of the early bowlers jerked, 
alley generally bowled what we should call 
daisy-cutters and in consequence there was 
little chance of a good cut, so most of the fields¬ 
men were formerly placed on the on side We 
often see just the opposite to this in the present 
day, when a left-hand slow bowler, who bowls 
si ieSi ^ aS near ^ nieiJL on tlie off 
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(To be continued.) 




ATHLETIC TRAINING. 

By a Member of the London Athletic 
Club. 

(Continued f rom page 614.) 

ON PRACTICE, AND SHORT DISTANCE RACES. 

e now 
approach, 
tlic most 
impor¬ 
tant 
pat* t-.. of 
our sub¬ 
ject, viz., 
Practice. 

It is 
said that 

piactice makes perfect, and we suppose we are 
compelled to admit the time-honoured axiom; 
but if there be any exception to its application,' 
it is in the practice of athletics. 

FTot that we for a moment would have our 
readers imagine that perfection can be attained 
without practice. What we wish to convey is 
that practice does not always result in perfection 
in athletics. And why ? Simply because per¬ 
sons frequently choose a branch of athletics, or 
select a distance, for which they are utterly un¬ 
suitable in build and development. To them 
practice will never bring perfection, and although 
they may, in the end, improve upon their early 
efforts, they will never rise above mediocrity. 
To discover the distance, therefore, which is 
most suitable to your powers, and at which you 
can attain the highest ability, should be the 
primary object. 

Numerous instances Could be given of men 
who for years have entered competitions in which 
(m s P ite °f tlie m °st careful training) they have 
met with but little success, and then only when 
indulged with long starts, and who at the insti¬ 
gation of their friends have turned their attention 
to other distances and have found, “jin fresh fields 
and pastures new,” that success after which they 
had before so vainly struggled. 

The reader will naturally inquire, “How am 
* to discover my best distance ? ” We reply, 

Experimentia docet, ” for in few instances does 
the tyro find it out without experience. 

We will assume that when the amateur forms 
the determination to pit himself in honourable 
rivalry against others, he selects one of the 
numerous running-grounds in and about London 
for his practice. At these grounds he will find 
(especially during the evenings of the summer 
months) other amateurs in training, and it is 
by practising with them that he will learn his 
chance of success at the distance he has favoured. 

If (making allowance for his want of practice 
and experience) he can hold his own to any degree, 
he may persevere with reasonable hope of 
improving up to fairly good form. 

The advantage of having company in practice 
cannot be overestimated. Any one training 
by himself is apt to “ loiter by the way.” The 
excitement of competition—even only in prac¬ 
tice-urges to greater efforts, and, as we have 
before observed, affords one the opportunity 
of gauging his powers. How many youths are 
there who, having practised by themselves on 
some field or along a neighbouring road, have 
entered a race full of confidence—or shall we 
call it conceit —and meeting moderately good 
runners, have found themselves hopelessly in 
the rear before half the distance had been tra¬ 
versed ? 






































It is an indisputable fact tliat in all pursuits, 
•whether of commerce, art, music, or mechanics, 
-competition is conducive to increased excellence, 
and in no pursuit dots its usefulness to that 
end more forcibly assert itself than in athletics. 
Bear this in mind, then, and never neglect the 
opportunity of practising with others. 

The 100 Yards to 150 Yards Race. 

For these distances it is not necessary to pay 
such strict attention to diet as for races of 
greater length. The principal thing is regular 
and frequent practice. The sprinter can more 
often don his racing costume than the long¬ 
distance runner, the strain upon his muscular 
•power being of so much shorter duration. It 
is owing to this fact that sprint races are so 
•popular, and that the number of competitors 
in such events provides a large majority. The 
sprinter, too, can compete in several races at 
•one meeting, and it frequently occurs that a 
.good man carries off two or three, and even 
more, prizes in one afternoon. 

Sprinting is generally admitted to be the 
highest form of pedestrianism, although, speak¬ 
ing for ourselves, we fail to see by what reason¬ 
ing. Surely, to traverse a long distance on foot 
•at a fair rate of speed is more likely to prove 
useful in an emergency than to possess the 
^ability of covering a hundred or so yards at high 
pressure. 

Although we offer this opinion, it is not our 
intention to attempt to discourage would-be 
sprinters ; so for their benefit we append the 
following instructions :— 

Firstly, learn to start well. This is not such 
-an easy matter as it may appear. To leave the 
mark immediately the report of the pistol 
reaches you requires long and constant practice. 
Btand firm and steady, toeing the line, left foot 
forward, right foot about twelve inches behind, 
raising yourself on your toes, and extending both 
•arms, the left in front. Upon the signal being 
given, with the greatest possible rapidity bring the 
right arm forward, and take at the same time 
three or four short strides, until well into your 
running, when, of course, your strides will 
naturally lengthen out. It is a mistake to 
attempt long strides at the start for you are 
liable to go beyond yourself, and experience 
.some difficulty in recovering. From the moment 
that you stand on your mark, concentrate your 
mind upon the winning-post ahead, and do not, 
for the fraction of an instant, relax your efforts 
to reach it. Never turn your heard, or attempt 
to look behind ; many a race has been lost on 
the tape through this practice. 

In practice, the full distance should not be 
rrun out too frequently ; four times during the 
week will be quite sufficient. On other days 
the distance practised should be about fifty to 
•sixty yards at top speed, so as to acquire pace 
•and the habit of starting. 

It may occur that, after a few days’ prac¬ 
tice, you will find yourself slower than when 
you commenced; this will probably be due to 
stiffness, brought on by the exercise of muscles 
hitherto at rest. Such stiffness, however, should 
disappear in a fortnight, and it is at this period 
that you will be able to form some idea of your 
-capability as a sprinter, and whether you may 
reasonably hope to develop speed. If, however, 
you are finally forced to the conclusion that 
.sprinting is not your forte , do not imagine 
that your efforts have been wasted. The im¬ 
provement made, however small, will stand you 
an good stead in longer races, and will always 
prove useful in the event of a close finish. 

Distances of 300 yards and upwards will be 
treated of in our next article. 
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THE AQUARIUM; 

HOW TO FORM, STOCK, AKD KEEP IT. 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 

PART III. 

F all tyrants 
of the aqua- 
r i u m, the 
Great Water 
Beetle (Dyti- 
cus margin- 
alis) is the 
worst. In 
appearance it 
much resem¬ 
bles the Hy¬ 
drous, but it 
is smaller, 
and deep 
olive green 
in colour in- 
stead of 
black. 

Our space 
will not al¬ 
low me to give as fully as I should like to do the 
life-history of this remarkable insect, and I 
must content myself with a mere sketch of its 
structure and habits. 

The generic name of Dyticus is Greek, and 
signifies a diver, while the specific title of 
marginalia refers to the narrow band of yellow- 



Dyticus (female) and Larva. 


isli brown which runs round the edges or margins 
of the head, thorax, and wing-cases. 

It is essentially an inhabitant of the water, 
and yet, as all entomologists know, it passes 
much of its time on shore, or, at least, out of the 
water. For the latter element it has two special 
modifications of structure, namely, the hind legs 
and the wing-cases. 

The former are much lengthened and flattened, 
and so jointed to the body that they are moved 
like the oars of a boat, and, indeed, perform the 
same office. Towards the end of the leg, and 
corresponding to the blade of the oar, is a fringe 
of very stiff, short, yellow hairs. These hairs 
spread out when the insect makes its stroke, 
and close when it brings the leg forward for 
another stroke. In rowing with wooden oars 
we are obliged to “feather” the oar— i.e., to 
make a half turn with it—in order to produce the 
same result, but the water-beetle has oars in¬ 
finitely more perfect than any that the hand of 
man has made, and dispenses with feathering 
altogether. 

Now for the wing-cases, or elytra, as they are 
scientifically termed. 

As may be seen by the illustration, they are 
rather convex, so that the upper surface of the 
insect somewhat resembles a reversed spoon. If, 
however, one of the wing-cases be lifted, the 
wing will be seen lying beneath it and beauti¬ 
fully folded. On drawing out the wing, the 
upper surface of the abdomen will be seen to be 
flattened, aud, indeed, slightly concave. There 
is much more space than is required for the 
wing, and we naturally ask ourselves its object. 

It is intended as a reservoir of air, by means 
of which the insect can breathe while under 
water. The beetle needs atmospheric airland 
is able to store it under these wing-cases. "When 
it is about to dive it always opens its wing-cases 
slightly as it descends, and shuts them smartly, 
so as to enclose a certain amount of air. The 
wing-cases fit so tightly that the air cannot 
escape externally, and, as the “spiracles,” or 
breathing* holes, open into the reservoir, the in¬ 
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sect is enabled to breathe while below the surface 
of the water. 

I believe that the Dyticus never takes prey 
except in the water, although it is often found 
on land. It appears, however, merely to fly 
from one piece of water to another, either to 
find a fresh supply of food or to seek a mate. 
Indeed, on land it is so awkward that it could 
not have a chance of catching any creature that 
can run. The Dyticus can swim, dive, and fty, 
but it cannot walk, much less run, its attempts 
at locomotion resulting in nothing better than 
an ungainly hobble. 

Fierce as it is in the water, and armed with 
jaws of considerable power, it may be handled 
almost with impunity. It possesses, however, a 
powerful and very nauseating odour,which clings 
to the fingers that touch it, so that, although it 
does not bite, it may as well be avoided by those 
who have no need of handling it. 

The female Dyticus may be known by the 
grooves edged with light hair, which run down 
the elytra for about two-thirds of their length. 

When held in the closed hand it struggles 
vehemently to escape, not trying to crawl for¬ 
ward as most imprisoned insects do, but push¬ 
ing itself backwards. During these struggles 
it is sure to inflict a succession of sharp pricks 
upon the hand, not sufficient to pierce the 
skin, but causing a sensible smart for the mo¬ 
ment. 

These pricks are occasioned by a couple of 
short, broad, flat, sharply-pointed appendages 
to the base of the hind legs. As the beetle 
pushes itself backwards, the points of the 
“coxie,” as these appendages are called, are 
forced against the skin. I do not think that 
these sharply-pointed coxai are intended as 
weapons, or that the Dyticus is even aware of 
their existence. Still they are, though uncon¬ 
sciously, used as weapons, and many a Dyticus 
has escaped by reason of the pricks which it has 
inflicted upon the hands of its captor. 

The fore legs are not without their peculiar 
interest. 

If the reader will examine a smooth-backed, 
or male Dyticus, he will see that there is a 
flattened and rounded appendage near their 
extremities. When one of these limbs is ex¬ 
amined with a magnifjdng-glass, three joints 
of the “ tarsus,” or foot portion of the leg, are 
seen to be developed in a most extraordinary 
manner. 

Not only are they enormously widened, but 
they are furnished on the under surface with 
an array of suckers very much resembling in 
appearance those which stud the arms of the 
cuttle. There is one very large sucker towards 
the base, which can easily be seen with the 
naked eye ; another, not so large, at the side of 
it, and a multitude of very small suckers, all on 
stems, or footstalks, and resembling tiny wine¬ 
glasses in shape. 

Both the large suckers are on the first of the 
three enlarged joints. 

The larva of the Dyticus is almost exactly 
like that of the Hydrous, the chief difference 
being in the details of the breathing apparatus 
at the tip of the tail. 

It is a most voracious being, quite as destruc¬ 
tive and fierce in its w r ay as the parent insect. 
1 do not recommend that more than one speci¬ 
men be placed in each vessel, as they are irre¬ 
claimable cannibals, and are sure to kill and eat 
any creature weaker than themselves, even if it 
be of their ow-n kind. 

The attitude which it assumes when at rest is 
a very curious one, and is faithfully represented 
in the illustration. It bends the body almost at 
right angles, spreads the fan-like tail high on 
the surface of the water, and there hangs, head 
downwards, breathing through the tail, and 
having its eyes conveniently placed for watch¬ 
ing after prey. 

When it sees any creature approach which it 
thinks eatable, it goes in chase, propelling it¬ 
self by a serpentine movement of the body, and 
seizing it in the sickle-like jaw r s. Larvce of 
various aquatic insects are the usual food of this 
creature, the grub of the whirl wig beetle seem¬ 
ing to be preferred by it to any other article of 
diet. But it will eat earthworms or maggotSy 
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and in default of them will thrive well on any 
kind of raw meat. 

Its transformations are curious and interest - 


has earned for them their popular name. They 
are sociable creatures, so that a solitary Whirl wig 
is seldom seen ; but, wherever is a quiet, shel¬ 



A likely place to look for Specimens. 


ing, but cannot be watched in an ordinary 
aquarium. 

There are many species of water-beetles, all 
very similar in character, but I strongly recom¬ 
mend. the observer to select the Dyticus for his 
experiments, and to employ a number of small 
vessels for the purpose, one specimen in each. 
It will be necessary to place a cover over the 
vessels which contain the perfect insects, as 
they can crawl upon glass as long as their legs 
are wet, and can take to flight with 'wonderful 
ease. 

There is one very pretty little beetle, called 
Ilelophorus aquations, and having, as far as I 
know, no popular name. 

It is barely one-eighth of an inch in length, 
and is rather broad at the shoulders, curving to 
a point at the end of the body. The thorax is 
pale, horny yellow, and the elytra are also 
yellow, but marked with a number of longitu¬ 
dinal black grooves. Along each groove is a 
row of circular pits, or depressions, so that when 
the little creature is viewed under a magnifying- 
glass, and in a good light, it is suddenly trans¬ 
formed from a plain, insignificant, brownish 
beetle, into a really beautiful insect. 

The legs are long, slender, pale yellow, and 
have nothing about them which would indicate 
the aquatic habits of the insect. 

Unlike the Dyticus, the Helophorus can walk 
well, and even run, on land, while it can swim 
quite as swiftly. 

It is as restless as a toy terrier, and has very 
much of the same quick, sharp, jerking move¬ 
ments. Even on land it runs about so fast 
that, like the Irish pig which could not be 
counted, it will hardly allow itself to be observed 
with the magnifying-glass. 

The best way of keeping it quiet for a time is 
to place it on a piece of white paper, lay the 
paper on the table, and then tap it smartly. 
The beetle seems to be alarmed at the sudden 
shock, and will remain motionless for a minute 
or two. Should it recommence its walk, or 
rather its run, another tap of the paper will 
mostly reduce it to quietude ; but, after re¬ 
peating this operation two or three times, the 
little creature becomes accustomed to it, and 
takes no notice of the shock. 

There is now before me a specimen which I 
have possessed for about two months. It seems 
to feed exclusively on the Entomostraca, but 
their numbers increase with such steady rapidity 
that there is no visible diminution among 
them. 

Then there are the ever-present "VVhirlwig 
Beetles, or Gyriiti, which remain on the surface 
of the water, and may be seen on any fine day, 
pursuing that whirling, erratic course, which 


tered pool, or even a small bay in a river, there 
may be found the Whirlwig beetles, traversing 
the surface of the water with marvellous rapidity, 
and looking as if they were at play. 

They are, however, engaged in very serious 
work, that of hunting after their food, which 
consist chiefly ot gnats, midges, and other tiny 
flies which are cast on the water by the wind. 
As they are exceedingly voracious, they soon 
exhaust one locality, and then are obliged to 
look for another. 

Like the larger water-beetle, therefore, they 
are furnished with ample wings, which can be 
opened and spread almost instantaneously. 
Ihey do not need to leave the water before they 
can spread their wings, but spring smartly up¬ 
wards by a sharp stroke of their hind legs, 
spread their wings at the same moment, and 
take to flight with the greatest ease. 

(To be continued.) 



CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 

(Continued from p. 567.) 

THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 

# I A * I 

K L M N O P 

Problem No. 48. 

Br F. C. Collins. 


I black. | _ 

abc defgh 



a be d e f g h 


| white, j 11+13=24 pieces. 
White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


3. —The Checkmate with the two N’s. 



The IC can be mated on one of 12 squares, 
namely the 4 corners and the 8 border squares- 
next the corners, that is, a7, a8, b8 ; g8, li8, 
h7, etc. Thus 1, K al— 1)2, K a8—b7. 2, K 

b2—c3, Iv b7—c6. 3, K c3—d4, K c6—d6. 
4, N bl—f5, K d6—c6 (or variation Q). 5, N 
cl—a3, K c6—b6 (or II). 6, K d4-d5, K b6— 
b5. 7, N f5—d7f, K b5—b6. 8, K d5—d6 ? 
K«b6—b7. 9, N a3—c5, K b7—a6. 10, K dG 
—c7, Iv a6—af>. 11, N c5—d6, K a5—a6. 12, 
N d6—b4, Iv a6—a7. 13, N d7—c8, K a7—a8* 
14, N c8—b7+, K a8—a7. 15, N b4—c5J. 

(R) Iv c6—b5. 6, N f5—d7f, Iv b5-b6. 7, 
N a3—d6, Iv b6—a5. 8, Iv cl4—c5, K a5—a6. 
9, Iv c5—c6, Iv a6—a5. 10, K c6—c7, Iv a5— 
a6. 11, N d6—b4, Iv a6—a7. 12, N d7-c8, 

Iv a7—a8. 13, N c8—b7f, Iv a8—a7. 14, N 
b4—c5{.—(Q) Iv d6—e7. 5, Iv d4—e5, Iv e7— 
f7. 6, N cl—g5, Iv f7—g7. 7, K e5—e6, K 
g7—f8. 8, Iv e6—f6, K f8—e8. 9, Iv f6—g6, 
K e8-fS. 10, N f5—d7, Iv f8—g8. 11, N 
g5—h6, Iv g8—li8. 12, N li6—g7f, Iv li8— 
g8. 13, N d7—e6+. 

In D. L. Ponziani’s position : "VVh., K el ; 
Bl., K e8 ; N c8, f8 ; the mate is accomplished 
in 15 moves, thus: 1, N d6, Iv dl. 2, N f5, 
K e2. 3, K e7, Iv f3. 4, Iv f 6, K e2. 5, N 

f 4, Iv f 3. 6, Iv g5, K e2. 7, Iv g4, Iv el. 8, 
K f3, Iv dl. 9, N d3, K el. 10, N c2, K f 1. 
11, N d2, K gl. 12, Iv g3, K hi. 13, N d3, 
K gl. 14, N e3f, K 111. 15, N e4J. 


(Eoixcsponkncc. 


S. L. (Ashton).—The loss of a finger would debar you. 
from joining the Royal Navy. 

Lavinia wants to know all about frogs. So do we. 
However, we know enough to advise her not to keep 
them in either a box or a cage. Both frogs and toads 
are easily tamed. They will inhabit any convenient 
cavern, as long as it be cool and moist, all the 
summer; and in the winter will burrow into the 
ground and hibernate. This they cannot do if kept 
in a box or a cage, and, in consequence, they will 
die. 

J. D. Hobbs. —1. You will find a full description of the 
Mole and its Skin in “ Homes without Hands." 
2. Possibly, but cannot promise. 

Lord H. Nelson.—T he majority of the mail and pas¬ 
senger services do not carry midshipmen. It i& 
necessary first of all to pass an examination for 
second mate, for which see page 459, No. 66, Boy’S- 
Own Paper. 

P. Goulden (Warrington).—We never answer letters 
by post. You cannot enter the Royal Navy as a 
ship’s boy after 164 years of age. You might try the 
Mercantile Marine. 

J. C. B.— Bees have thriven well in Holborn, and were 
found to visit Hampstead Heath in search of food. 
Whether they would equally thrive in Glasgow we 
cannot say. Why not try the experiment for your¬ 
self. 

Cavanagh.— Insect powders are made of various 

J.species of fever-few. You evidently neglect the 
cleanliness of your “lot of rabbits.’’ 

Schoolboy. —We have no sjanpathy with such sayings. 

. The bravest of boys and the noblest of men have felt 
it their highest privilege and crown of honour to be 
faithful followers of Christ. 
































By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of “ The Amateur Dominie” <( The Bogle” etc. 
CHAPTER Y. 

O UR Pennsylvanian lad is now seen, 
“ with a light heart and a thin pair 
of breeches,” doing a soldier’s duty before 
the walls of Quebec, and making the best 
of a not very pleasant business, as was 
his wont. He gives us some noticeable 
glimpses behind the scenes of warfare, but 
has not much to tell of the progress of the 
siege. Of this, indeed, he knew little, 
except that every second night, and often 
in the daytime, he had to mount guard in 
one of the suburbs, and that when the 
guard was relieved, the enemy had a way 
of sending a charge of grapeshot along the 


The Siege.—Returning with “Loot. 
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road as soon as they showed themselves 
from behind the houses. When nothing 
else was doing, one of his comrades might 
say, “Jack, let us have a shot at these 
fellows ; ” then Henry and others would 
creep forward under the shelter of walls 
and empty buildings to within forty yards 
of one of the city gates, where there was a 
log smithy, through the -crevices of which 
they would point their guns and pick off 
the sentries pacing the ramparts above. 
Thus some poor English lad, who had never 
harmed our hero, and had no quarrel with 
any soul on the whole American continent, 
would be dreaming of his home or his 
sweetheart, or grumbling about the cold, 
or wondering whether the time was at 
hand for relieving his guard, when sud¬ 
denly a report rang in his ears, as sense 
and thought left him, and he staggered to 
the ground, never to mount sentry again ; 
or perhaps to linger out his life as a cripple, 
hating the very name of America. When 
he came to reflect over it, Henry speaks of 
this sport with something of the horror 
with which some day all civilised nations 
will look back on the most glorious wars 
that once wasted so much strength and 
happiness. 

Another reflection which exercised the 
boy’s mind, even at the time, was that 
men bred like himself in the strictest prin¬ 
ciples of morality and religion, who, a few 
months before, would have held stealing in 
almost as much abhorrence as murder, 
should now be easily led into barefaced 
robbery when the property of an enemy 
was in question. 

He accompanied a party that went to 
plunder the country house of the lieu¬ 
tenant-governor, guided by a scoundrelly 
Canadian who, as he says, had probably a 
grudge against this official, and therefore 
put the notion into their heads. They 
found the house shut up, but on knocking, 
the door was opened by an Irish house¬ 
keeper, whom Henry declares to be the 
biggest and most brawny woman he ever 
saw. Passing through the large and well- 
filled kitchen, in the corner of which were 
huddled five or six trembling servants, the 
foragers soon discovered a trap-door, giv¬ 
ing entrance to the cellar, which in this 
cold country was usually placed below the 
kitchen. Most of the party descended, 
and were soon triumphantly rummaging 
among beef, pork, vegetables, butter, lard, 
and other eatables, all kept in good pre¬ 
servation by the frost. Henry- alone re¬ 
mained above, with his back to the wall 
and his rifle cocked, keeping an eye upon 
the servants, who might well have tried to 
overpower this lad, if that would have 
done them any good. The Irishwoman 
seemed to have her wits about her, and to 
be meditating a trick; she frequently sug¬ 
gested to Henry that he, too, should go 
down into the cellar, in the design, as he 
believed, of shutting them all up there, but 
he was not going to be caught in such a 
trap. 

When the cellar and kitchen had been 
thoroughly cleared out, the party next pro¬ 
ceeded to ransack the more ornamental 
apartments. Some of them had never seen 
such fine furniture and such elegant decora¬ 
tions. . The pictures attracted Henry’s 
attention, and a noble engraving of the 
city of Philadelphia struck him with some 
compunction, for he thought of his own 
home, and how it, too, might yet be ex¬ 
posed to the calamities of war. But his 
comrades were especially delighted with the 
store of feather beds, counterpanes, and 
blankets, all of which they carried off. 


along with several dozens of knives and 
forks, and whatever other articles any man 
fancied or could find room for in the 
carts they had brought. The housekeeper 
professed to thank them for their modera¬ 
tion, and so they took their leave, loaded 
with prey, to meet another detachment 
who were on their way to the same job, 
and looked rather blank to see that their 
friends had been beforehand with them. 

A second expedition of the kind he also 
took part in, but after this, he says, these 
citizen soldiers began to feel ashamed of 
themselves, and marauding ceased. He 
takes comfort to think that if he did 
break the eighth commandment on these 
occasions, he and his comrades never robbed 
any one who was not a notorious “ Tory,” 
and therefore, more or less cut off from 
the sympathies of “honest” men. The 
peasantry, he declares, were on the best 
terms with the American army. 

Another incident he frankly relates, 
though it is not much to his credit as a 
military man. Being on guard one night, 
and having just returned from sentry duty, 
he threw himself on a bench beside the 
wall of the guard-room, and soon fell fast 
asleep, an indulgence granted him on ac¬ 
count of his youth by the officer, with 
whom he seems to have been a favourite. 
His slumbers were disturbed by a shell 
bursting on the other side of the wall, just 
opposite his head, and though the wall was 
three feet thick, the report was so tre¬ 
mendous that Henry started up and took 
to his heels, not knowing what had 
happened or where he was going. He ran 
for fifty yards through the snow to a coal- 
house, and there remained for nearly a 
quarter of an hour before he wholly came 
.to his senses. When he returned to the 
guard-house he was well laughed at for his 
ignominious flight, but it was some com¬ 
fort for him to know that his comrades, 
who had been wide awake, were almost as 
much startled as himself by the explosion. 

The only hurt he had in the siege was 
not from the weapons of the enemy. There 
was a rich merchant of Quebec, whose 
house stood just outside one of the gates, 
and whose “ Whiggism” had caused him 
to be driven into the American camp. To 
aid him in bringing away some stores 
which would be useful to the army, a 
guard of Arnold’s men escorted him by 
night to his own house, which they quietly 
entered with as much precaution as if they 
had been committing burglary on another 
man’s premises. While the rest were en¬ 
gaged within, Henry stood outside as 
sentry. He was so close to the city that 
he could hear the British sentries talking 
on the walls; but he was under the shade 
of a brick archway, where, having on a 
white blanket-coat, and turning the white 
lining of his cap inside out, he remained 
invisible in the snow. 

After a time a noise was raised by a 
party of Canadians, who were marauding 
in the suburbs, and Henry’s comrades, 
thinking it a sally from the gate, took to 
their heels without giving him notice. He 
stayed at his post for a time that seemed 
like several hours, and when at last he went 
to the house to see what was going on, it was 
found deserted. At the same time, the 
Canadians, again running past, let off their 
excitable spirits in a chorus of jabbering 
and shouting, which soon drew a random 
shot or two from the garrison. Fully 
believing that the enemy was upon him, 
Henry durst not leave the house by the 
door to show himself before the city gate, 
but back into the garden, from which 


he found no escape but by climbing a pali¬ 
sade twenty feet high. He had to leave 
his gun behind him, but returned from the 
guard-house to fetch it over the palisades, 
with the aid of a friendly sergeant. By 
this time it was three o’clock, and his turn 
of duty was over. He now ran to his 
quarters in a farmhouse about two miles 
off. His feet and hands had become quite 
insensible to the cold, and he discovered, 
not a moment too soon, that they were 
frostbitten. Pulling off his leggings and 
moccasins, he vigorously rubbed his legs 
with snow, till within a few minutes the 
blood began to circulate again. But for 
fifteen or twenty years afterwards he felt 
the effects of that night’s frost in severe 
pains, which regularly attacked his feet 
and hands at the same time of the year. 

In the meanwhile the siege was making 
very little progress. The slight artillery 
of the Americans made scarcely more im¬ 
pression on the defences of Quebec than so 
many popguns. Carleton, the governor, 
refused to receive a flag or to hold any 
communication with rebels. Putting a 
bold face on his weakness, Montgomery 
had, by means of an arrow, thrown a letter 
into the city, demanding surrender, but 
there was no answer. The wonder is that 
the British did not issue forth and make a 
swoop upon the little band that held them 
beleaguered. But they were afraid of the 
disaffected within the walls of the city, on 
whose co-operation the Americans were 
also reckoning, or their enterprise would 
have seemed a hopeless one. The fact that 
the loyalist party only by force of arms had 
it Jill their own way in Canada, must be 
considered in estimating the importance of 
this attempt on Quebec. If it could have 
been captured, the Whigs might have 
gained an ascendency throughout' the 
colonies, Canada might have joined the 
United States, and the whole of the North 
American continent might now be under 
one government. 

Three weeks had not passed before 
Montgomery, disappointed of active assist¬ 
ance from the Canadian Whigs, since only 
some two hundred Frenchmen had joined 
him in arms, found liis position such that 
nothing but a bold stroke could save him 
from disaster. Exposure and fatigue 
were telling on his men. The severity of 
the weather had produced a crop of lung 
complaints; smallpox, too, was raging. The 
latter disease, Henry asserts, had been in¬ 
troduced by the wiles of the enemy, who 
sent women with the infection on them 
into the camp; but many men, tired of the 
labours of the siege, had inoculated them¬ 
selves by inserting the virus under their 
finger-nails, taking such a good oppor¬ 
tunity of getting over this horrible 
plague of our forefathers, and not 
sorry to exchange their arduous duties 
for a comfortable bed in the nunnery 
used as a hospital. The ranks thus thinned 
threatened to melt away altogether before 
long. Many of the men had been enlisted 
for a short term only, which, expired on the 
first of January, and the patriotism of 
these farmers, mechanics, and fishermen 
did not prevent their proposing to abandon 
the siege and returning to look after their 
families and affairs as soon as their time 
should be up. Already some few companies 
were declining to obey the general’s orders 
on the score that he had no longer any legal 
authority over them. Four men, who re¬ 
fused to face the enemy, had been led 
about the camp with halters round their 
necks, exposed to the derision of their 
comrades, but four hundred malcontents 











could not be so easily dealt with. Add to 
these considerations, that such a force of 
raw soldiers could not be kept in spirits 
without the stimulus of some dashing ex¬ 
ploit, and it may be agreed that on the 
whole Montgomery was not so rash as he 
may appear in the resolution which he took. 

This was, with his less than a thousand 
soldiers fit for duty, to attempt Quebec by 
storm on the first favourable night before 
the New Year, when, if by good fortune 
they should find themselves masters of the 
city, he might hope that few of them would 
refuse to re-enlist. A feigned attack was 
to be made on the upper town, and while 
the enemy were thus employed a signal 
was to be given by rockets from the heights 
<at which Montgomery and Arnold were 
from different sides to attack the lower town 
from the beach, where it was defended 
only by a stockade. If they could succeed 
in entering here, they were to join their 
forces in the narrow streets and push on to 
the upper town, trusting to the assistance 
or neutrality of the inhabitants for a chance 
of overpowering the garrison, confused and 
scattered through the city. To be distin¬ 
guished in the melee , each American was to 
wear a badge in his cap, a strip of paper or 
a sprig of hemlock. Henry says it was 
part of the plan to gather a number of 
priests, women, and children, who were to 
be mixed with the soldiers as they advanced 
through the town, to prevent their friends 
f^om firing on them. 

The worst of it was that a lad like our 
hero should have known anything about the 
general’s intentions. The captains whom 
lie called into council talked so freely 
of his plan that it was discussed among 
the meanest men in the army, as Henry 
•declares, and takes credit to himself for 
having blushed at the indiscretion of his 
own officer in spreading the news. Another 
narrator tells us that on Christmas Day his 
•comrades were invited to vote for or against 
the attempt; and through a deserter 
the garrison was fully informed of a 
design the success of which entirely de¬ 
pended on the suddenness and secrecy with 
which it could be executed. 

The weather also had to be reckoned with. 
On the first night fixed, a snowstorm 
seemed to offer a cloak for the assault, but 
Just as the troops were about to advance 
the sky cleared, the moon shone out, and 
nothing more could be done. It continued 
provokingly clear till the thirtieth night of 
December, when once more the men were 
called to arms. Again the moon persisted 
in befriending their foes, and they had been 
dismissed to their quarters, when about 
midnight the frosty stars became overcast 
and a snowstorm began to come on. This, 
without further orders, was the signal for 
a fresh rendezvous. The different divi¬ 
sions took their appointed stations; by 
two o’clock all was ready ; and in the early 
hours of the last day of the year our hero 
found himself advancing to a struggle 
which might well be a disastrous and could 
hardly fail to be a bloody one. 

He was in Arnold’s detachment, which 
marched by the St. Charles, with a biting 
wind driving the blinding snow in ther faces. 
Sheltered, as they hoped, by the fury of the 
storm, their aim was to gain the beach 
and take the stockade by surprise. But as 
they came opposite the Palace Gate, where 
Henry had kept so many a weary watch, a 
roar of cannon and the clanging of bells 
from every quarter of the City announced 
that the enemy was on the alert and that 
they might expect a warm reception. 

(2 r o be continued.) 
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Two Thousand Pounds for a Drink 
of Water. 

In one of the hotly contested fights in 
Virginia during the Civil War of 1861-4, a 
Federal officer fell in front of the Confederate 
works. While lying there, wounded, and cry¬ 
ing for water, a Confederate soldier (James 
Moore, of Burke County, North Carolina) 
declared his intention of supplying him with 
drink. The bullets were flying thick on both 
sides, and Moore’s friends endeavoured to dis¬ 
suade him from such a hazardous enterprise. 
Despite remonstrances and danger, however, 
Moore leaped the breastworks, canteen in hand, 
reached his wounded enemy, and gave him a 
drink. The Federal, under a sense of gratitude 
for the timely service, took out Lis gold watch, 
and offered it to his benefactor, but it was 
refused. The officer then asked the name of the 
man who had braved such danger to succour 
him. The name was given, and Moore returned 
to his position behind the embankment. They 
saw nothing more of each other. Moore was 
subsequently wounded, lost a limb in one of 
the engagements in Virginia, and. returned to 
his home in Burke County. Decently he re¬ 
ceived a communication from the Federal soldier 
to whom he had given the water, announcing 
that he had settled on him the sum of £2,000, 
to be paid in four annual instalments of £500 
each. While reading this touching story one’s 
thoughts naturally revert to Him who laid down 
His life for enemies, and attached a glorious 
promise even to the “ cup of cold water ” given 
in His name. 

Angry Words and their Cost. 

Some time ago the United States Government 
ordered the Modoc tribe of Indians to be re¬ 
moved to the Klamath Keservation, peaceably 
or forcibly. The peace trial failed, and sud¬ 
denly the U.S. soldiers surrounded the Modoc 
camp. A parley was held, and the Indian chief 
advised his people to lay down their arms. 
They all did so except one man, w T lio had seen 
his father killed by a mob of white men twenty 
years before, while going to warn some other 
white people of danger from another tribe of 
hostile Indians. A lieutenant was ordered to 
disarm the Indian. He, with oaths and insult¬ 
ing epithets, ordered him to lay down his arms. 
The Indian offered to do so if decently addressed, 
affirming that “he was not a dog.” The officer 
drew his revolver instead; both fired at the 
same instant, and both fell dead. An Indian 
war followed, which cost the Government about 
two hundred lives and £600,000. Kind words 
are seldom thrown away, even as regards imme¬ 
diate results, and, in the words of the old hymn, 
“They never die.” 

A Trip with Eton Boys. 

A graphic description of a visit to his eldest 
son at Eton and a trip down the river is one of 
the best of the epistles in “ The Letters of Charles 
Dickens.” It is as follows :—“ To go to the 
opposite side of life, let me tell you that a week 
or so ago I took Charley and three of his school¬ 
fellows down the river gipsying. I secured the 
services of Charley’s godfather (an old friend of 
mine, and a noble fellow with boys), and went 
down to Slough, accompanied by two immense 
hampers from Fortnam and Mason, on (I 
believe) the wettest morning ever seen out of the 
tropics. It cleared before we got to Slough ; but 
the boys, who had got up at four (we being due at 
eleven), had horrible -misgivings that we might 
not come, in consequence of which we saw them 
looking into the carriages before us, all face. 
They seemed to have no bodies whatever, but to 
be all face, their countenances lengthened to 
that surprising extent. When they saw us, 
their faces shut up as if they were upon strong 
springs, and their waistcoats developed them¬ 
selves in the usual places. When the first 
hamper came out of the luggage van, I was con¬ 
scious of their dancing behind the guard; when 
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the second came out with bottles in it, they nil 
stood wildly on one leg. We then got a couple 
of flys to drive to the boat-house. 1 put them 
in the first, but they could not sit still a moment, 
and were perpetually flying up and down like 
the toy figures in the sham snuff-boxes. In 
this order we went on to * Tom Brown’s the 
tailor’s,’ where they all dressed in aquatic 
costume, and then to the boat-house, where they 
all cried in shrill chorus for ‘ Mahogany’—a 
gentleman so called by reason of his sunburnt 
complexion, a waterman by profession. (He 
was likewise called during the day \ Hog’ and 
‘ Hogany,’ and seemed to be unconscious of any 
proper name whatsoever.) We embarked, the 
sun. shining now, in a galley with a striped 
awning, which I had ordered for the purpose, 
and all rowing hard, went down the river. 
We dined in a field. ... I feel, even now, 
old with the anxiety of that tremendous hour. 
They were very good, however. The speech of 
one became thick, and his eyes too like lobsters, 
to be comfortable, but only temporarily. He 
recovered, and I suppose outlived the salad he 
took. . I have heard nothing to the contrarjq 
and I imagine I should have been implicated on 
the inquest, if there had been one. We had 
tea and rashers of bacon at a public-house, and 
came home, the last five or six miles in a pro¬ 
digious thunderstorm. This was the great 
success of the day, which they certainly enjoyed 
more than anything else. You never in your 
life saw such objects as they were ; and their 
perfect unconsciousness that it was at all 
advisable to go home and change, or that there 
was. anything to prevent, their standing at the 
station two mortal hours to see me off, was 
wonderful. As to getting them to their dames 
with any sort of sense that they Were damp, I 
abandoned the idea. I thought it a success 
when they went down the street as civilly as if 
they were just up and newly dressed, though they 
really looked as if you could have rubbed them 
to rags with a touch like saturated curl-paper.” 

-- 


KNOTS AND COED AGE. 

{Continued from page 534.) 



“By the sad Sea Waves]’’ 


A Cut Splice.—-U nlay the ends of two 
. ropes in the same manner as for any other 
splice, then place them side by side, with 
the ends pointing in opposite directions, the one 
overlapping the other, the length desired for the 
eye. Then splice the ends of each rope on, in 
the same manner as formn eye-splice, and finish 
off as usual. 



Fig. !.—Cut Splice. 


This is useful for fitting shrouds for a flag¬ 
staff, etc., when you want the rigging to set 
easily. 

Wall and Crown.— Unlay the end of a rope 
as though for making a splice. Then take the 
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first strand, and form a bight with it; take the 
second strand, and bring it round the end of the 



Fig. 2.—Single Wail Knot. 

first, and then form a bight with the third round 
the second, bringing the end up through the 



Fig- 3.—Single Wall and Crown. 

loop of the first strand (Fig. 2). This is a 
single wall. To crown this, lay one strand over 



Fig. 4. - Double Waff and Crowr,, 
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the top of the knot, then lay the second over 
the first, and the third over the second and 
through the bight of the third (Fig. 3). 

To form a double wall and crown, you merely 
follow the ends round, opening the strands with 
a marlinspike if necessary ; first double wall, 
then double crown, and cut off the ends. 

Matthew Walker Knot.— Open the ends 
as before and pass the first end through its own 
bight or loop, the second through its own bight 
and also through the first, and the third strand 



Fig. 5.—Matthew Walker Knot. 


through all three loops. Pull the ends through, 
work them gently round into position, so that 
each strand shall lay level and even, and then 
haul taut (Fig. 5). 

A Shroud Knot. —Open out the ends of the 
ropes. (By-the-bye, it is always as well, when 



making knots, to put a small whipping of light 
thread or twine round the rope at the point to 
which you intend to unlay the strands ; it pre- 
vents their opening farther.) Put the ropes 
together as though you were going to splice 
them, and then single wall the strands round 
the opposite rope (Fig. 6). After this, the 
ends are generally marled and served. 

Serving is placing spun yarn round a rope in. 
such a manner that it prevents the rope chafing 
and wearing out. Before a rope is served it is 
wormed and parcelled. 

Worming is filling up the 
grooves in a rope with spun yarn 
in order to render the surface 
smooth and even for parcelling. 

Parcelling is wrapping old 
canvas round the rope after it has 
been wormed. The canvas is cut 
in strips from two to three inches 
wide according to the size of the 

Fig. 7. r °P e ‘ 

Turk’s Head A. mallet with a groove in the 
commenced, under part the size of the rope 
is used in serving in order to stretch the spun 
yarn round the rope more firmly than could be 
done by hand. The yarn is put on round and 
round, so that the canvas underneath is com¬ 
pletely hidden. 

It is finished off by placing the ender under 
the last two or three turns, and hauling taut. 

A Turk’s Head. —To work a Turk’s head 
upon a rope, take two round turns, with, 
white line, or whatever material you are 
using, around the rope (Fig. 7) ; then pass the 
upper bight down through the lower bight and 
reeve the upper end down through it (Fig. 8) 




Fig. 8. 
Turk’s Head 
continued. 



Fig. 9. 
Turk’s Head 
completed. 


then pass the bight up again, and reeve the end 
over the lower bight, and up between it 
and the upper one. Pass the upper down 
through the lower bight again, reeve the end' 
down over what is now the upper bight, and 
between it and tlie lower, and so proceed, work¬ 
ing round to your right, until you meet tlie 
other end, when you pass through the same 
bight, and follow the other end round until yon 
have finished, a sort of plait, of two, three, or. 
more lays (Fig. 9). 



Fig. 6.—A Shroud Knot. 


Fig. 10.—Rose Lashing. 
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Sennet is made by plaiting rope yarns, spun 
yarns, etc., together, an uneven number of yarns 
being necessary. 

A Gasket is made by taking three or four 
•foxes (a fox consists of two or three yarns twisted 
-up together). Place them over a nail—about 
£he middle—and clasp them together so as to 


form an eye. Then plait them by bringing the 
outside foxes alternately on each side over to 
the middle. To finish oft’, turn one end up so 
as to leave a bight, plait the remainder through 
the bight, and then haul taut. 

A Rose Lashing. —Reeve the line through 
the eyes to be lashed together, middle the line, 


and then pass racking turns—that is, in and out, 
as shown in the diagram, leaving off with the 
ends in the same bights. Then pass each end 
through the lashing on either side of the crossing 
(Fig. 10). Take two or three round turns, haul 
taut, and fasten the ends with a reef knot. 

(To be continued.) 
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BEES AND BEE-KEEPING EOR 
BOYS. 

By W. H. Harris, e.a., b.sc. 

(i Continued from page 64C.) 

CONCLUDING HINTS ON GENERAL MANAGE¬ 
MENT. 

s would be readily 
imagined, summer is, 
of course, the 
busiest time for 
the bees and the 
young bee-mas¬ 
ter. Swarms are 
his first care. 
AVe have already 
spoken in some 
detail of the 
hiving and im¬ 
mediate wants 
of these. We 
may, however, 
repeat the ad¬ 
visability of sup¬ 
plying food for 
the first few days 
after hiving. 
Each bee, it is 
true, starts from 
its old home well filled with honey, expecting to 
have several days of enforced idleness while the 
wax-secreting and earliest comb-buildimr pro¬ 
cesses are going on. But the internal store is 
soon used up, and if dull weather comes, and 
especially if rainy days immediately follow the 
emission of the swarm, valuable time will be 
saved by affording a judicious supply of food. 
Wa say a judicious supply, because if too much 
be given there is a danger of drone-comb being 
made in excess, or of cells for worker brood 
being filled with honey. 

So soon as a fair start has been made in inter¬ 
nal operations, and there is opportunity for 
getting provender from natural sources, no fur¬ 
ther feeding should be continued with a strong 
swarm. If a cast or second swarm come off, it 
will need similar attention at first, and by good 
management may often become a valuable 
stock, especially as it is sure to contain a young 
queen. If several “casts” come off, they will 
probably be increasingly weak in numbers, and 
should either bo united cr made to return to 
the parent hive. In either case it will be ne¬ 
cessary to find and capture the queen. This, 
with a little practice,' will be comparatively 
easy. Let tho cluster of bees be shaken down 
on to a sheet or newspaper, and carefully looked 
over, especially where they congregate in 
groups. Gently turning and separating with a 
large feather will sometimes assist the discovery. 
When the queen has been found and taken 
away, if it is desired to unite the * 4 cast ” with 
the* inhabitants of some other hive than that 
from which it has come, sprinkle the bees well 
with thin syrup before putting or letting them 
crawl into their new home. If it is intended to 
make them go to their old home, nothing more 
is needed than the removal of their "young 
queen. So soon as they know she is gone, and 
is not to he found, they will return to the hive 
whence they issued. Sometimes, to stop exces¬ 
sive swarming, it is advisable to cut out all the 
superfluous queen-cells. This is easy with the 
bar and frame hives, and is not very difficult 
with the straw skep. Of course the veil and smoke 
should he made use of by the young apiarian in 
these and similar operations. 

The next point is the putting on of supers to 
secure a quantity of broodless and well-filled 
honeycomb, and to prevent swarming. We have 
already said that the thermometer is useful in 
learning the proper time for doing this. But 
usually it will be found that the greatly in¬ 
creased weight of the hive and symptoms of 
crowding of its population are sufficient guides. 
The kind of super to be used will of course de¬ 
pend on the kind of Live. If straw caps are 
employed on skeps, let the junction of the two 
be well luted, and let some comb (drone, if pos¬ 



sible) be fixed to the sides of the super, and let 
into the hole leading into the hive. This will 
serve as a ladder for the workers to ascend by, 
'‘nd will make them the more inclined to take 
to the super. 

If bell-glasses are used, let them be encased 
in felt or thick flannel to equalise their day and 
night temperature, and let guide-comb also he 
attached to them. This can easily he done by 
warming the sides of the glass to about the melt¬ 
ing point of wax, and rubbing a piece of comb on 
the melted part till it partially melts and sticks. 
Care must he taken in all cases to see that the 
combs are put the right way in—that is, with 
the cells sloping a little upwards, as they are 
made to do by tlie bees. 

With bar and frame hives “ sectional ” supers 
are best used. They can he cheaply bought of 
the hive-makers, or, a pattern being got, can he 
readily made by the young bee-keeper, if he has 
time to work at them. They possess many ad¬ 
vantages which we have not space to detail. 
Full descriptions for making and using them 
can he found in the works we have already 
mentioned. Failing these “sections," square 
boxes seven or eight inches high may be used. 
These, with an adapting board, may even be 
placed on skeps. Ventilation should be provided 
in their upper surface by a hole or holes covered 
with perforated zinc. It is well also to attach 
comb or “guide" to them, as to other supers. 
When the supers are ready to be taken off, the 
best time for the purpose is the middle of a 
sunny day, when large numbers of workers are 
abroad. Gently lift off the super with a piece 
of zinc or an adapting hoard ; raise one side, 
allowing sufficient room for the bees to pass 
out. Many will thus escape. The rest may 
usually be got rid of by inverting the super. 
When there is a stoppage of the exodus, cover 
up the bottom with a cloth, to prevent bees 
from other hives coming to rob. Then, after a 
short time, invert the super again, and repeat 
this process till all the population is gone. If 
taken into a dimly-lighted room the bees will 
fly towards the window, by which they may he 
let into the open air to go home. Any strag¬ 
glers remaining among the combs may he 
brushed out with a long feather, or by a few 
puffs of smoke may he made to take their 
departure. 

At the end of July or beginning of August 
each hive should he examined to ascertain 
if it has sufficient food for the winter’s use. 
From twenty pounds to thirty pounds should he 
the quantity in each straw or wooden hive. If 
any are found to have less than this weight, 
food should be supplied in the form of syrup 
made by thoroughly boiling five pounds of sugar 
to the quart of water, to which a table-spoonful 
of vinegar has been added during the boiling. 
Barley-sugar introduced into the hive will also 
be found a simple and effective method of 
feeding. 

As autumn and winter come on proper ven¬ 
tilation is of vast consequence ; probably from 
neglect of this point more stocks are lost than 
from any other cause, especially with box- 
hives ; in fact, one great reason of prejudice 
against these and preference for the old skeps 
arises from the fact that the latter absorb the 
moisture produced in the interior better than neg¬ 
lected wooden hives do. It is all important that 
the watery vapour and foul air resulting from the 
respiration of the bees should he got rid of, for 
they become deadly poison to the insects. Straw 
will allow escape or absorption. Wood arrests 
both largely. Hence it becomes necessaiy to 
cover bar and frame hives with matting, over 
which a layer or two of carpet or sacking can he 
placed. The mouth of the hive during winter 
should be narrowed, hut not so far as to impede 
the entrance of a good amount of fresh air. The 
glare of the sun oij the hives should also he pre¬ 
vented, otherwise*' many bees may he tempted 
out by the. brightness and warmth, and may 
get numbed by the outside low temperature and 
perish. After October, little other attention is 
needed till early spring. Then in the case of 
all stocks careful feeding must he begun where 
honey is running short, and when once com¬ 
menced must not he intermitted. Strong syrup 


or barley-sugar, as before recommended, should! 
he regularly supplied, and should he continued' 
till the outdoor natural sources of food preclude 
further need of help from the bee-master to his 
hives. By judicious attention throughout the ■ 
spring stocks are greatly strengthened, early 
breeding is promoted, and strong swarms are 
secured sooner in the season than would other¬ 
wise he the case. 

Thus we bring to a close our brief outline of 
a subject full of interest, and offering to a per¬ 
severing and painstaking boy a hobby which 
may well afford delightful occupation almost 
throughout the year. Bee-keeping, moreover, 
from its constantly-varying incidents, will supply 
pleasure and excitement sufficient to prevent 
ennui in its pursuit. It will open up a field of 
observation and research well suited for mental 
training and exertion. It will reveal evidences 
of surprising intelligence possessed by creatures 
thought far inferior to man in reasoning power, 
and will yet show how the human intellect may 
dominate and direct the so-called instincts of 
the humbler orders of beings. Hor will a cer¬ 
tain beneficial moral influence fail to result from 
a careful attention to the habits and needs of 
these wonderful insects. We say nothing of" 
pecuniary profit to he derived from bee-keeping ;. 
this will depend on the care and skill of the 
young apiarian ; hut it should, with growing ex¬ 
perience, be a pleasant accompaniment of the 
pursuit. In order, however, that it may be 
realised, steady and thoughtful attention must 
bo given to the varying circumstances of the- 
hives and their inhabitants. 

THE END. 


OUR HOLIDAY TRAMP. 

By the Rev. T. S. Millington, 
Author of “ Some of Our Felloios,” etc. 

CHAPTER V. 


m 1 - 
thor- 
p e ’ s 
score- 
was 
small, 
it did 
not 



seem., 
as if 

“All England” 
would be much, 
better, as the players, 
kept dropping out 
rather quickly; so, 
as we were anxious- 
for our side to win,, 
we persuaded: them 
to let old Swift 
go in and see what 
be could do, else they would perhaps 
have left him till the last, and then he- 
would have had no chance. As it was he 
got more runs than all the rest put toge¬ 
ther, and carried his bat out. 

We got very much excited towards tho' 
close. Swift bad it all his own way, for 
they were none of them fit to hold a candle 
to him—though candles are not wanted for 
cricket, unless one were to go about like 
Diogenes looking for a good player at 
Dummithorpe. Our only fear was that fill 
the others would he bowled or run out 
before Swift could make the score. He 
wanted seven to tie and eight to win when 
the last man came to the wicket, and he : 
was the worst of the lot, besides being• 
very nervous. He held his bat in front of 
him as if it had been a spade. 

“Put your foot on it,” some one called.- 
out to him, and he looked round and smiled! 
feebly, and said, “ Whort? ” 
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“ Shift your hands, you muff,” another 
cried; “you’ve got the wrong hand upper¬ 
most.” 

“ Whort ? ” he said again. 

From all sides they were shouting to 
him, giving him directions; some joking, 
others in earnest; but he took no notice of 
what they said beyond looking round in a 
nervous sort of maimer, and asking over 
and over again, ‘ ‘ Whort ? whort ? 
whort P” 

‘ ‘ If all the warts that came out of your 
mouth were to settle on your nose, you’d 
be a pretty object,” Smart observed to me 
in an undertone. 

It was only meant for my ears, but those 
tramps heard it, and burst out into a hoarse 
laugh, intended to be complimentary, and 
one of them shouted it out in husky tones 
to the whole field, pointing to Smart as he 
did so, with “ ’e says.” Smart was very 
much annoyed, but the nervous man did 
not seem to take any notice, or to care 
about it, and only said again, with a soft 
smile, “ Whort P whort ? whort ? ” 

“ Play! ” cried the bowler, presently. 

I expected to hear the answer “ Whort?” 
but the player started at the word and 
thrust out his spade and the ball flew past 
it. The same thing happened again and 
again, and they got through that over 
without any damage. Then Swift’s turn 
came, and he made good use of it. He 
would have done better if Whorts could 
have started sooner and rim faster. When 
he did start, some called out to him to 
“make haste,” and others, to “come 
back,” and he stood still in the middle, 
and tried to run both ways at once; and if 
the ball had been thrown up as quickly as 
it ought to have been he would certainly 
have been run out. With Swift’s batting 
the score quickly improved, and at last 
only one was wanted to tie and two to 
win. 

“How keep in, whatever you do!” 
several of the “All England” exclaimed; 

‘ ‘ don’t try to hit the ball; block everything 
that comes.” 

“Whort?” 

“ Block—block, you blockhead! ” 

“Whort?” 

It was hopeless. They could make no¬ 
thing of him. Some one advised him to 
steal a piece of raw beef and bury it: it 
was a charm against warts. 

They got through that over somehow or 
other in safety, and the very next ball 
that came to Swift he swiped in such a 
style that he got 
two runs for it, 
and the game was 
won,almost before 
any one knew it. 
Two Dummi- 
thorpes were still 
trotting heavily 
after the ball when 
he left the wicket; 
and he might have 
got two more runs 
with ease, if he 
had wanted them, 
before it was 
thrown up. 

There was great 
cheering for All 
England; a x d 
many of them 
congratulated Swift and shook hands with 
him, as well they might, for it was he who 
won the match. 

We slept at Dummithorpe that night, 
for we were too tired, after dawdling about 
so long in the cricket-field, to walk much 


farther. We sent our usual postcard to 
Mr. Gregg, to tell him where we were, and 
how it was that we had got no farther. I 
always find that lying about on the grass 
and idling the time away is much more 
fatiguing, and seems to take more out of 
you, than playing or running. In fact, as 
a rule, the less you have to do, the more 
troublesome it is to do it. I could not 
make up my journal before going to bed, 
I was so sleepy. 

July 1 5th, Friday .—We found comfort¬ 
able iodgings, and I have been up a long 
time writing my journal. A telegram has 
just arrived from Mr. Gregg, telling where 
to go to-day, and where to stop this even¬ 
ing, as he has some letters to forward. It 
is only about ten miles from here, and we 
meant to have travelled twenty or five- 
and-twenty at least to-day, in order to 
make up for lost time. We shall be a loDg 
while getting to the sea at this rate. 

Friday evening .—We had no very start¬ 
ling adventures to-day. Our first object 
was to get rid of those two tramps. We 
had not seen anything of them since we 
left the cricket-field; still, we feared they 
might waylay us outside the village and 
stick to us again all day. Therefore, as we 
had only ten miles to travel, we resolved 
to make a circumbendibus , and went a 
great deal out of our way, by the map, to 
put them on a false scent. 

About one o’clock it came on to rain a 
little. It was only a shower, and there 
was a shed in the corner of a field by the 
roadside; so we agreed to rest there and to 
have our usual picnic dinner. 

Imagine our dismay at finding the shed 
already occupied. The two tramps were 
there, and a third with them. They greeted 
us as old friends, and would no doubt have 
shaken hands with us all round, only, so 
far as I have observed the manners and 
customs of such people, tramps never do. 

We could not eat before them without 
offering them a share of what we had; and 
the same thing went on again to-day as 
yesterday and the day before. It was get¬ 
ting very serious, however, we all felt that, 
for three tramps were equal to six school¬ 
boys in the quantity they consumed, and 
that is saying a great deal. If their num¬ 
bers were to increase every day, it would 
be very awkward to have to feed so many. 
As it was, we had not only to provide food 
for them, but also to carry it in our wallets, 
which seem eel particularly hard, as we were 
loaded with knapsacks and shoes and coats, 
from all which they were free. They would 
have carried all our things for us, perhaps, 
if we had asked them; but in that case we 
should probably never have seen either 
knapsacks or tramps again. We might 
have been half inclined to make some sac¬ 
rifice of this kind, if we could have been 
quite sure that no other tramps would come 
next day to take their place. 

I noticed that these three tramps, al¬ 
though as much alike as three pins in their 
general characteristics, did not seem to 
have much sympathy with each other, nor 
even to be on very friendly terms. They 
seldom spoke; and when they did, tramp 
Ho. 1, he who had joined us on the first 
day, told the others to hold their noise. 
He seemed in a manner to claim us as his 
own, and resented any interference with 
his property. He even snatched at the bits 
we gave them, viewing them in the light 
of poachers on his manor. I am very 
much afraid, from what I have observed of 
the manners and customs of tramps, that 
they are like Isbmaelites — their hand 
against every man, and every man’s hand 


against them. They even quarrel among 
themselves continually, and snarl at each 
other, like dogs over a bone. “Birds in 
their little nests agree,” but these poor 
fellows have no little nests. That will 
account for a great deal. I wonder what 
my brother Fred and I should have been 
like if we had had no nests, and no mothers 
to gather us as a hen gathers her chickens 
under her wing ? 

It was alarming, though, even with these 
gentler thoughts, which came over me in 
spite of myself, to reflect that to-morrow 
there would probably be four tramps fol¬ 
lowing us, and the next day five. Curry 
Major—Major Curry we call him, for that 
is his father’s name in India—Curry Major 
took a very serious view of the matter; it 
reminded him of what he had heard and 
read about the Thugs in India. The Thugs 
are a tribe of murderers and robbers who 
join themselves in a friendly, insinuating 
sort of way to travellers, just as these fel¬ 
lows had joined themselves to us, and then 
take a convenient opportunity to strangle 
them and carry off all their goods. Curry 
Major thought we had better keep a good, 
look-out or they would come behind us and 
throw a dirty twisted handkerchief round 
our necks, and in a moment, with a pecu¬ 
liar sort of twist in which, by long practice, 
they have acquired extraordinary strength 
and skill, we should all be lying dead upon 
the grass. 

The word Thug, he told us, means a 
cheat, so the tramps might very well be a 
branch of that family. It is true that the 
Thugs prosecute their horrible trade under 
the cloak of religion, in honour of the 
goddess DCvi, wife of the god Siva. It is 
curious what strange things men will do 
under the name of religion. Men, and 
women, too, have been burnt at the stake 
even in England for religious purposes; 
and burning must be worse than strangling. 
So one cannot wonder so much at the 
cruelty of those Thugs and their strange 
ideas of devotion. They say that formerly 
their goddess used to assist in person at 
their sacrifices, and helped them to bury 
the dead bodies of their victims; but after¬ 
wards she grew more particular, and left 
them to do it by themselves, giving them 
a strip off her garments for a noose, one of 
her own ribs for a knife, and a tooth out of 
her head for a pick-axe. What a set of 
teeth that goddess must have had ! 

If we were to be murdered by the tramps 
I hardly think it would be from religious 
motives. Tramps do not seem to have 
much religion of any kind so far as I have 
been able to observe. If it would incite 
them to strangle those who were kind to 
them, or to bum those who differed from 
them in opinion, they would perhaps be as 
well without it. 

Curry Major’s account of the Thugs, 
told almost in a whisper in the dusk of the 
evening, in the inn parlour to which we 
had betaken ourselves at an early hour on 
account of the rain, filled us with horror. 
He kept on telling one fearful story after 
another, till we hardly liked to go to bed, 
and we resolved firmly that if any more 
tramps joined themselves in this alarming 
manner to our company we would take an 
opportunity of communicating our sus¬ 
picions to the police. 

July 1 6th, Saturday .—Axels prophesied 
last night that it would be fine to-day, and 
so it has turned out; and we started with 
spirits very much revived. There were 
letters from home for some of us. Poor 
little Midge ! there was no news for him. 
His father had not written yet to say when 
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he should be able to leave South America. 
He was anxious to get farther south, and 
to reach the seacoast, with a sort of idea 
that he would be a little nearer to him. 
He even talked as if he would like to take 
advantage of a passing steamer and go out 
to meet him. Of course Parsons would not 
have allowed that, if it had been prac¬ 
ticable. 

Curry Major thought we should get rid 
of the tramps when once we reached the 
sea. You don’t often see a genuine tramp 
by the seaside. But then he said, gloomily, 
“ There may be other inconveniences. 
There be land rats and water rats,” and 
he began to tell a horrible story about 
pirates in the Indian Archipelago, and 
smugglers nearer home. We laughed at the 
idea of pirates, however. If we could only 
be delivered from the tramps we should be 
satisfied, but we expected to see four, at 
least, to-day, and the very name of tramp 
was depressing. 

For a long time, however, no tramp 
crossed our path. The nearest approach to 
one was a pedlar who wanted us to buy 
some ribbons and lace for our sisters. He 
opened his pack, and showed us a lot of 
beautiful-looking things, and one or two of 



cur party began to jingle the money in their 
pockets, and he heard it. 

Hopper wanted to know if the lace was 
made in the neighbourhood ; and the ped¬ 
lar answered yes ; so were the ribbons; so 
were the needles and the pins. Everything 
he had was made close by; genuine pro¬ 
ductions of native industry, peculiar to 
those parts in which we were travelling. 
Smalley bought a lot of lace for his sister, 
as a specimen of the country we had passed 
through; and the Midge would have 
spent nearly all he had upon a pocket- 
knife, a comb, and a razor-strop, which he 
thought would be useful presents for his 
father, if Parsons had not interfered. He 
was trying to persuade himself that he 
should very likely see him soon, and be able 
to give him these things. The pins had got 
“ Birmingham ” printed on the papers, so it 
could not have been true that they were 
manufactured in the next village. I don’t 
believe the lace was either, or that it was 
worth sixpence a yard, which was what 
Hopper paid for it. I have seen some like 
it in shops at three-halfpence. 

We soon parted company with the pedlar, 
and later in the day, when we were resting 


by the roadside, tramp No. 1 came up 
with us. He looked warm and sticky, 
and had evidently walked a great deal faster 
than he liked in order to overtake us. He 
noticed our anxious looks, and, nodding his 
head towards the road, told us we needn’t 
be afear’d, those other chaps were gone, 
he had shunted them; he did not want us 
to be bothered with them. 

That was a relief, so far. We only wished 
he had shunted himself at the same time, 
but it was evident he meant to stick to us 
closer than ever, and Curry Major still 
thought he had a design upon our lives, 
and meant to lead us into ambush where 
the rest of his band would fall upon us. 

We had a long consultation about this, 
and decided at last to try if we could come 
to terms with him. He only followed us 
for what he could get, and we resolved to 
make a subscription for him and to give 
him something to go away. Parsons only 
laughed at the idea, and said it would be 
like paying an organ-grinder to move on. 
He would return in a day or two, and per¬ 
haps send others in the interval. But we 
thought if we could once get fairly rid of 
him for twenty-four hours we might 
manage to evade him afterwards. It was 
worth trying at all events; and as Parsons 
would not undertake it, I did. 

He was slouching along behind us in his 
usual way, when I went back to meet him, 
the rest of the party halting at a little dis¬ 
tance and looking on. 

“ Why do you follow us in this way ? ” 
I asked. 

He looked at me sullenly, and chewed a 
bit of straw, by way of reply. 

“ Which way are you going ? ” 

“ Any ways. I’m not pertikler.” 

“ Make your choice then,” I said, “ and 
let us know; we are not particular, and 
will take the opposite direction.” 

“I don’t do ye no hurt; there’s room 
enough for me as well as you upon the 
road, an’t there ? ” 

That was true enough, and I did not 
know how to proceed. The tramp kept on 
repeating, “I don’t do ye no hurt. I don’t 
do ye no hurt.” 

“ I an’t like you, I know,” he said, pre¬ 
sently, in a dismal voice. 

No, he was not like us, not by any means. 
That might not be altogether his fault, 
still we did not want his company, and 
though I did not wish to hurt his feelings, 
I was obliged to tell him so. 

He was not saucy, as I expected he 
would be, only low-spirited. 

“ What will you take to go away ? ” I 
asked. 

He made no answer. 

“Look here,” I said, “here’s thirteen 
shillings ; we have made it up amongst us. 
If you’ll promise, honour bright, not to 
come after us any more, I’ll give it you.” 

“Thirteen shillings!” he said, with a 
look of surprise. “ There’s thirteen on you, 
little un and all. Hid each of you give a 
shilling? Did the little ’un give a shil¬ 
ling?” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

The “little ’mi” was, of course, Nat 
Wilkins. I forgot to say that this poor 
tramp had taken a great fancy to Nat, and 
Nat was very much alarmed about it. 
Once, when he was very tired, the tramp 
had offered to carry him ; upon which the 
little Midge revived at once, and hopped 
along at the head of the party, and as 
briskly as any of us. 

“ Everyone on you ? little ’un and all ?” 
he repeated. “ What is it as sets you all 
agen me so ? I don’t do ye no harm.” 


“Well,” I said, “I’ll tell you. You 
said you were not like us, and you arn’t.. I 
don’t mean because of your clothes, but., 
you don’t wash, and you use bad lan¬ 
guage.” 

“ Wash! Ah, you don’t know how it 
feels ! ” 

I answered indignantly that I did. 

“But I mean,” he said, “when you 
arn’t used to it, and when you haven’t got 
nothing to put on after it. But if I was to 
wash myself ever so you wouldn’t have 
nothing to say to me. You think you are 
better than me.” 

“It’s your foul language that annoys us 
most,” I said. “Why can’t you speak 
without using such bad words ? ” 

“ Bad words! ” 

It seemed to be a new idea to him that 
there could be anything particularly wrong 
about his style of speech. 

“ If I was to talk like a preacher you 
wouldn’t want to have nothing to say to 
me,” he murmured. 

I could not honestly say that I should, 
and was just going to repeat my proposal 
that he should take the money and go 
away, when, to my great surprise, he broke 
out with a sort of sob, 



“Thirteen bob! A shilling a-piece; 
every one on ’em; little ’un and all. A 
shilling a-piece to get rid of me ! ” 

Tears came into his eyes, and rolled 
down his cheeks like rain, and as he wiped 
them away with his hands the dirt came 
off in furrows. He turned from me, sob¬ 
bing and howling, and threw himself on 
the ground, burying his face in the long 
grass, and kicking up his heels passion¬ 
ately. 

I felt so sorry for him that I tried to say 
something to comfort him, but Parsons 
called me away. So I put the thirteen 
shillings into his hand, and leaving him 
there, convulsed with the strange emotion, 
rejoined my schoolfellows. I could not 
recover my spirits all that day, and when 
the other fellows were laughing and saying 
they hoped we had got rid of the Thug at 
last, and it was cheap at the money, though 
it had cost us a shilling each, I felt vexed 
and ashamed. The poor fellow’s cry rang 
in my ears and I could not forget it. 

“A shilling a-piece ! every one on ’em; 
little ’un and all! A shilling a-piece for 
to get rid of me ! little ’un and all! ” 

(To he continued.) 
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CRICKET, AND HOW TO EXCEL 
IN IT. 

By Dr. W. G. Grace. 



II.—TECHNICALITIES. 

A nd now at tlie outset I find, that I cannot 
get on without using technical terms, and 
as all of you may not be well up in cricket 
phraseology, I fear that unless some explanation 
of these is given a good deal of what 1 have to 
say may be misunderstood. A glossary is an 
awful infliction. As the Scotch laird said whom 
Sir Walter found reading a dictionary which he 
had taken up to beguile the time while waiting 
for the owner of Abbotsford, “These stories of 
yours may be interesting, but they are unco’ 
short! ” The best way I can think of for trans¬ 


lating the technicalities of the game into every¬ 
day language is to ask you to accompany me to 
the match between Motlierwit and Slashington, 
played on the Bilbery ground last August. 

On reaching the ground we find that the 
wickets have already been set up, or pitched, 
the stumps are in their places, the creases have 
been marked in whitewash. The shorter one, 
six feet eight inches long, is the bowling-crease, 
and in the centre and line of it stand the three 
stumps, twenty-seven inches high and eight 
inches wide ; the short lines at its ends, which 
point away at right-angles from the space 
between each wicket, are the return creases ; the 
longer line, that runs parallel to the bowling 
crease and four feet from it, is the popping 
crease; the space between the creases is the 
batsman’s ground ; and the space between the 
wickets and just round them is the pitch. 

But let us walk on to the tent, as the play 
will soon begin. Here matters look busy. 
Brown, the Motherwit captain, or manager for 
his side, has on his pads, or leg-guards, and is 
going to keep wicket; his gauntlets, or wicket¬ 
keeping gloves, are in his hand, and he is 
chatting with White, who is going to start the 
bowling. Slashington v T e see has won the toss, 
and is going in first. Johnson and Tomson, 
the two'Slashington men who are to be first in, 
have also got 011 pads, and have their bats and 
batting gloves in their hands. On a form are 
seated the two scorers, one for Slashington, one 
for Motherwit, and on a low table in front are 
their respective scoring sheets, ready for filling 
up. Around are grouped many of the other 
players and a few spectators, among whom we 
take our stand. 

Johnson suddenly stoops down, holding his 
bat lightly between his two hands by the blade, 
or striking part, and gently knocks the handle 
on the ground. 

“ It is sprung right enough ! ” says Tomson. 

“ Yes ; there’s no mistaking the sound. The 
bats this fellow sells are always breaking or 
going wrong about the shoulder or handle.” 

“ You will have it spliced, of course ?” 

“ Perhaps. If a new handle does not cost 
too much. But I must get another bat.” 


“ Have this one.” 

“ It is tongued with whalebone. It is funny 
how’ such a thin slip of stuff down a handle can 
do so much good.” 

“ Does it do good ?” 

But here Brown asks, “ Are we all ready ? ” 

And, on receiving a reply in the affirmative, 
the ground is cleared, the two umpires place 
the bails on the wickets, and the Motherwit 
eleven go out into the field. 

White goes to the left-hand wicket ; close 
behind him stands one of the umpires ; behind 
the other wicket is Brown, with his wicket-keep¬ 
ing gloves now on. To Brown’s right hand, 
almost in a line with the bowling-crease, is 
Green at point ; and in a line between point 
and the wicket-keeper, but some distance back, 
comes Slate at slip. On the other side of point, 
but farther out, and nearly 011 a line wfith the 
centre of the wickets, is Pink at cover-point ; 
between cover and the bowler is Grey at mid¬ 
wicket, or mid-off, as it is sometimes called; 
and out beyond him, and in almost a line drawn 
to him from the v T icket-keeper, is Blue at long- 
off, or long-field-off. So much for the “off” 
side of the vdcket—now for the “on.” At the 
bowler’s right and wicket-keeper’s left is Buff 
at mid-on, opposite to Grey ; to the right of 
mid-on, but farther back, stands Lake at short- 
leg ; behind him is Black at long-leg ; and at 
the back of mid-on, and answering to long-off, 
stands the last of the fieldsmen, Gold, at long- 
on, or loDg-field-on. (See diagram on next page .) 

The other umpire takes his place not far from 
sliort-leg ; the batsmen are at their wickets ; 
Tomson at the bowler’s end, for Johnson is to 
take first ball. 

Johnson takes up his position with his right 
foot just within the popping-crease, and asks the 
umpire for guard. He holds his bat upright on 
the crease at what he considers is the point at 
which a line drawn from one middle stump to 
the other will intersect it, in which line he 
holds the broadest part of the blade, so that the 
bat can only be seen edgeways by the umpire.. 

“ Too leg ! ” is the umpire’s remark (that is, 
too near the leg-stump), and so he shifts the bat 
farther away from him. 



The Match.—“ Bowled by a Shooter.” 


(See p . 666 ) 
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“ Too off! ” (that is, too near the off-stump), 
and he changes again until the middle stum}) is 
hidden from the umpire by the edge of the bat, 
and he then marks the spot on the crease by a 
small hole called the block-hole. 

“ Is that the right way to take guard ? ” says 
a youth in a straw hat. 

“No; but most people seem to fancy it is. 



face of the bat towards the umpire—nothing is 
gained by showing him the edge.” 

White steps back and away a little ; and, in 
order to open his shoulders, bowls a trial ball 
by the side of the wickets. The umpire calls 
“play ! ” the players give their attention to the 
game, and the match begins. 

Mr. Johnson does not seem comfortable, but 
evidently means mischief. Tomson stands in 
his ground, but to the bowler’s right, for White 
is a round-arm bowler, and is going to bowl 
“over the wicket.” When the bowler delivers 
the ball on the other side of the stumps, he is 
said to bowl “round the wicket.” 

And now the first ball is being bowled. It 
leaves the bowler’s hand with a spin, owing 


to the way he holds and delivers it, strikes the 
ground, or pitches, at the length, which is 
that spot which is just out of the batsman’s 
reach (the extreme distance to which he can 
get his bat forward, and varying of course with 
different men), and shoots like a flash of lightning 
past his leg stump, grazes it, knocks off the bail 
as. it goes, and is smartly snapped up by the 
wicket-keeper at the same moment that Mr. 
Johnson begins to recover himself from the 
blind swipe he had made at it as it pitched. 

“Out!” (that is— Well, Johnson knew 
what it meant). 

“Bowled by a shooter, I declare!” says a 
man in the tent. 

“ What is a shooter ? ” 

“A ball that does not rise from the pitch, 
but runs swiftly along the ground after it has 
once touched it.” 

“ It seemed to run under the grass.” 

“ Shooters generally do.” 

“Johnson out and without a run. I should 
never have thought he would have got a duck’s- 

egg-” 

“Did you ever make a cartwheel before, old 
man ? ” 

And thus did they sympathise with him who 
had made no runs. 

And now looking over the shoulders of the 
scorers we find that on the sheets on which, up 
to the present, only the title»of the match and the 
names of the Slashington men in the order of their 
going in had appeared, with White’s name in 
the bowler’s space, the scorers have put in 
the “how out” column, against Johnson’s 
name, bowled (sometimes abbreviated into b); in 
the bowler’s column they enter White,, and 
carry out a cipher in the total column, and in 
the line for runs at fall of each wicket they 
put 1 for 0, and to White’s account in the 
left-hand corner of the first details of bowling 
space they put a small w, signifying wicket 
Outside the tent we find the large blackboard, 
called the telegraph, with four row’s of three 
hooks each for hanging the figures on. 0, 
signifying the runs at present gained, is hung 
up on the first line ; 1, the number of wickets 


down, or men out, in the second row; 0 the' 
number of the last man’s runs, on the third 
row ; and the fourth row is left to the close of' 
the innings, when the runs gained by the not 
out man are there shown. 

Billson now walks to the wickets, takes 
guard, and is ready for White’s attack. Again 
the ball spins away on to the pitch, but this- 
time it rises. Billson is steady. He raises hisv 



bat as the ball approaches, and, letting it hang- 
straight down, allows the ball to hit the bat. 

. ‘ ‘ Careful play,” says a lad on our left. “He 
will block the next one.” 

But he didn’t, for the ball pitched nearly up 
to the batsman, and he stepped in a little, and 
sent it flying av’ay over the bovder’s head. 

“ Bun ! ” Then “ Another ! ” Then “ A- 
gain ! ” The last a near thing, for Gold at long 
on picked up the ball in fine style, the other- 
fieldsmen backed up well behind the wicket¬ 
keeper to avoid an overthrow, and amid cries of 
“ Well hit ! ” “ Fielded ! ” and “Thrown indeed, 
sir ! ” the ball came skimming through the air¬ 
like an arrow, straight into Brown’s hands. 

. “ Billson will let them have it, if they treat, 
him to many of those half-volley balls.” 

“ What is a half-volley ? ” 

“ A ball that is pitched just beyond the length. 
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and not quite so far as a tice, which grounds on 
or near the popping-crease. A full pitch or toss 
does not touch the ground until it is hit by or 
has passed the batsman. A longhop grounds 
first some distance farther from the wicket than 
the length. A lob is an underhand ball with a 
high curve ; and grounders, sneaks, daisycutters, 
and grubs are balls that are pitched at the bowler’s 
feet and touch the ground many times between 
the wickets. A good length ball is the perfection 
of bowling.” 

The scorers have placed 3 opposite Billson’s 
name in the lower half of the two lines allowed 
for him in the runs column, and against AVhite’s 
name in the bowling part of the sheet is put a 
small 3 in the opposite corner to that of the w 
placed in the space when he bowled Johnson, a 
dot having been put in one of the corners when 
he bowled the ball off which Billson did not score. 

“ Look out! ” said two or three bystanders as 
Tomson, in playing White’s next ball, knocked 
up an easy catch, luckily, just out of the reach of 
mid-wicket. “ Don’t spoon like that! ” 

‘ £ Over ! ” said one of the umpires, and the 
field then began to take up similar positions on 
the other side of the wickets. 

“ I thought six balls made an over ? ” 

“ Sometimes they do, sometimes five, but 
generally four—it is a matter of arrangement 
between the sides.” 

But I must reserve the next over for next 
number, with which we will have the scoring 
sheet. The diagram will, I hope, clearly explain 
the position of the field during the first over ; it 
is not to scale, and is only intended to give a 
general idea of the relative positions. 

(To be continued.) 
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ENTOMOLOGY IN JULY. 

By Theodore Wood, 

Joint Author of “ The Naturalist's Note Book” etc. 



I N commencing, 
at the sugges¬ 
tion of the editor, 
this series of 
thoroughly 
practical articles 
on the insects 
appearing in 
the different 
months of the 
year, 1 do not 
intend to give 
a full list of all 
those which are 
on the wing at 
any one time, 
for, during the 
summer, such 
a catalogue 
would more 
than fill a 
whole number 
of the Boy’s 
Own Paper. 
I shall merely 
set forth the 
entomological work of the month, and mention 
any insects which should be especially sought. 

There is no doubt that the present month of 
July is by far the most prolific of the twelve in 
all orders of insects, and whether the collector 
sallies forth in search of butterflies and moths, 


beetles, dragonflies, or bees, provided the wea¬ 
ther be suitable, he may be tolerably certain of 


an abundant harvest. 

On a fine, hot day the three larger Fritillaries 
may be taken in their respective haunts, the 
Silver-washed (Argynnis Paphid) and High 
Brown {A. Adippc) preferring woods, while the 
Dark Green (A. Aglaid) is to be found indiscri¬ 
minately on heaths, hills, or in wooded valleys. 
The first-named of these butterflies has a great 
partiality for settling on the flowers of the 
bramble, and, unless the greatest care be taken, 


the only result of an attempt to capture the 
insect will be a torn net and an escaped Fritil¬ 
lary. 

The local and scarce Black-veined White 
{Aporia crcttcegi) should be looked for in or near 
woods, and it will be found a good plan to cap¬ 
ture for examination all the Large White But¬ 
terflies which come within reach, as the two 
species look almost precisely similar when fly¬ 
ing. The Comma Butterfly ( Vanessa C-album ), 
which seems to be gradually dying out through¬ 
out the country, may sometimes be met with, 
and towards the end of the month, if the season 
be a forward one, the other species of this genus 
ought to appear. All the Vanessa butterflies 
ar(T fond of teasel and thistle flowers, and the 
commoner species may sometimes be captured in 
great abundance by a knowledge of this par¬ 
tiality. 

In a favourable locality, the beautiful Purple 
Emperor (Apatura iris) may be seen on the 
wing, and a judicious distribution of a few dead 
rats in damp, open spots in the neighbourhood 
of oak woods, will often bring this splendid 
insect from his lofty throne, and deliver him, an 
easy prey, into the hand of the collector. By 
this means of capture, one entomologist cap¬ 
tured eighty specimens in the space of nine 
days. 

Several of the Hairstreaks {Thecla) are to be 
taken in duly, and may sometimes be-seen 
sporting in hundreds round small trees. The 
Silver-studded Blue ( Lyceum cegon ) should be 
sought for on heaths and downs, and the very 
scarce Mazarine Blue (A. acis ) appears during 
the month. The only Skippers to be taken are 
the Pearl ( Hesperia comma ) and the Small 
(B. lined), the latter of which is mostly common 
on railway banks, etc. ; and the local Lulworth 
Skipper (H. Actceon), which has only been met 
with in two or three localities on the Dorsetshire 
and Devonshire coasts. 

While Butterflying, the collector is certain to 
meet with many moths on the wing, among 
which may be mentioned the beautiful Cinnabar 
Moth ( Euchelia Jacobccce), near ragwort, the 
Oak Eggar and Drinker ( Bombyx qucrcus, and 
Odoncstis potatorid ), the beautiful Yellow Under¬ 
wing ( Anarta myrtilli), on heaths, and the Silver 
Y (Plusia gamma). If he is lucky enough to 
breed a female specimen of the Oak Eggar or 
Drinker moths, he can obtain any number of 
males bv taking her in a gauze-covered cage 
into the “open air on a fine day, when the moths 
will come flocking in all directions. In such a 
case they seem to lose all sense of fear, and have 
even been known to crawl into the pocket in 
which was the box containing the female. 

The beating-stick will be found a most useful 
auxiliary during the month, and many species 
of geometree may be beaten or shaken out of 
bushes and trees by its aid. The most useful 
implement will be found in a stick of some four 
feet in length, with a fork at the end. This 
can be placed against the stem of a bush, and 
the shrub violently shaken. Moreover, no harm 
is done to the foliage, as must be the case if the 
beating-stick be employed. The Magpie or 
Currant Moth (. Abraxas grossulariatd) may be 
found in abundance by this mode of collecting, 
and some curious varieties can be taken. Several 
of the Emerald Moths will also fall to the net, 
and the Tawny-barred Angle ( Macaria liturata) 
and the Pine Carpet ( Thera firmcita) may be 
disturbed from fir-trees. The delicate Argent 
and Sable ( Melanippe hastate) also is sometimes 
to be shaken from birch. 

Palings and tree-trunks will be found very 
productive during July. The best times for 
“going round” are the early morning, when 
those insects which have found a resting-place 
on them after their flight at night may be cap¬ 
tured, and about five o’clock p.m., when many 
moths may be found drying their wings after 
emerging from the pupa. It should be borne in 
mind that it is useless to search a fence when 
the sun has been shining on it, and that the 
best fences are old oak ones, without brickwork 
at the foot. The sheltered side of a paling is 
always the more productive. 

“Treacle”—or “sugar,” as it was formerly 
termed—will be in constant requisition during 
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the month, moonlight nights excepted. X- 
capital vessel in which to convey it to the field., 
of operations may be formed from an old mus¬ 
tard-tin. Bore a hole through each side of the 
tin an inch or so from the top, and insert a 
rather long handle of stout wire. Then punch 
a hole in the centre of the lid large enough to 
allow the handle of the brush to pass through, 
and the tin is complete. 

The best mixture is composed of green treacle, 
with a small quantity of rum, which should not 
be added until just before using. If necessary, 
a little stale beer may be mixed with the treacle 
in order to thin it. 

The mixture should be applied just before 
dusk, by means of an ordinary painter’s brush, 
to the trunks of rough-barked trees, the larger* 
the better. It answers best when laid on in 
long narrow streaks, and should be well worked 
into the crevices of the bark. The trees paired, 
should, if possible, be placed in a rough circle, 
so that no time is wasted between the rounds- 
in walking back to the starting-place. 

In barren localities, flower-heads, or bunches 
of grass tied together, may be sugared, or rags, 
steeped in the compound laid on the ground. 

As soon as the “ treacling ” is concluded the^ 
collector lights his lantern, shoulders his net, 
and, with pill-box in hand, commences his- 
round. The patches should be examined care¬ 
fully, beginning at the bottom, the net being* 
held near the foot of the tree in order to catch 
any insects that may fall. Some moths, such 
as the Peach-blossom (Thyatira batis), the Bud" 
Arches (Gonophora dcrasa ), and the Red Under¬ 
wing (Catocala nupta), all of them common at 
sugar, are very shy of the lantern rays, and must 
be quickly captured, while others, especially 
those of the genus Toeniocampa, feign death on 
being touched, and fall into the box. Most 
moths taken at treacle may be let alone until 
next day, but it seems a general rule that any 
moth which is afraid of the lantern is apt to- 
be “ noisy ” in a pill-box, and should therefore 
be killed without delay. 

There is a great deal of work to be done at 
“light,” and many valuable moths may be cap¬ 
tured by the simple method of lighting either 
the gas or a powerful lamp in a room with a.. 
vdde prospect, and opening the window'. The- 
Thorn Moths, Prominents, Ermines, and many 
others, often visit the light in great numbers, 
and maybe found next day sticking to the walls- 
and ceiling. The light must be surrounded by 
a glass, as some species are not content untiL 
they burn themselves in the flame. 

It is also a good plan to go round the gas- 
lamps in the neighbourhood, but ‘‘ swarming ” 
the post in order to get at an insect is usually a. 
necessity. An instrument, consisting of a poison- 
bottle at the end of a long stick, has been in¬ 
vented for the purpose of capturing moths on 
lamps, but, though it is useful enough wdien the 
insect is sitting on the glass, it cannot be used 
when the corners of the ironwork or the inside- 
of the lamp are chosen as a resting-place; an(L 
many moths will sit noudiere else. 

(To be continued.) 
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This little old man lived all alone, 

And lie was a man of sorrow ; 

For, if the weather was fair to-day, 

He was sure ’twould rain to-morrow ! 




THE BOV CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 

PART II. 


CHAPTER XIX.—AN ATTACK. 



T HE canoe inclined 
to the west readily 
enough ; the fall in 
i the iiver-bed was so 
sudden that the 
current re¬ 
mained quite 
unaffected by 
the cataract at 
a distance of 
three hundred 
yards. 

On the bank 
were woods so 
dense that sun¬ 
light could not 
penetrate the 
shade. Dick 
was conscious 
of a sad misgiving 
when he looked at the 
character of the terri¬ 
tory through which 

they must neces¬ 
sarily pass. It did not seem practicable 

by any means to convey the canoe below 
"the falls. 

As they neared the shore Dingo became 
■intensely agitated. At first Dick "suspected 
that a wild beast or a native might be 
lurking in the papyrus, but it soon became 
obvious that the dog was excited by grief 
rather than by rage. 

“ Dingo is crying,” said Jack. “ Poor 
Dingo ! ” and the child laid his arms over 
the creature’s neck. 

The dog, however, was too impatient to 
be caressed. Bounding away, he sprang 
Into the water, swam across the twenty 
feet that intervened between the shore, and 
^disappeared in the grass. 

In a few moments the boat had glided 


on to a carpet of confervse and other aquatic 
plants, starting a few kingfishers and some 
snow-white herons. Hercules moored it 
to the stump of a tree, and the travellers 
went ashore. 

There was no pathway through the forest, 
only the trampled moss showed that the 
place had been recently visited either by 
animals or men. 

Dick took his gun and Hercules his 
hatchet, and they set out to search for 
Dingo. They had not far to go before 
they saw him with his nose close to the 
ground, manifestly following a scent; the 
animal raised his head for a moment, as if 


almost effaced by time, but yet p lain enough 
to be distinguished. 

“ S. V.,” cried Dick, as he looked where 
the dog’s paw rested; “ the same initials 
that Dingo has upon his collar. There can 
be no mistake. S. V.” 

A small copper box, green with verdigris, 
caught his eye, and he picked it up. It 
was open, but contained a scrap of dis¬ 
coloured paper. The writing on this con¬ 
sisted of a few sentences, of which only 
detached words could be made out, but 
they revealed the sad truth only too 
plainly. 

“ Bobbed by Negoro—murdered—Dingo 



“Upon the smooth wood were two great letters in dingy red." 


beckoning them to follow, ana Kept on till 
he reached an old sycamore stump. Hav¬ 
ing called out to the rest of the party to 
join them, Dick made his way farther into 
the wood till he got up to Dingo, who was 
whining piteously at the entrance of a dila¬ 
pidated hut. 

The rest were not long in following, and 
they all entered the hut together. The 
floor was strewn with bones whitened by 
exposure. 

“Some one has died here,” said Mrs. 
Weldon. 

“Perhaps,” added Dick, as if struck by 
a sudden thought, “it was Dingo’s old 
master. Look at him ! he is pointing with 
his paw.” 

The portion of the sycamore-trunk which 
formed the farther side of the hut had been 
stripped of its bark, and upon the smooth 
woQd were two great letters in dingy red, 


—help—Negoro guide—120 miles from 
coast — December 3rd, 1871 — write no 
more. “ S. Vernon.” 

Here was the clue to a melancholy story. 
Samuel Vernon, under the guidance of 
Negoro, and taking with him his dog 
Dingo, had set out on an exploration of a 
district of Central Africa ; he had taken a 
considerable quantity of money to procure 
the necessary supplies on the way, and this 
had excited the cux>idity of his guide, who 
seized the opportunity, while they were 
encamped on the banks of the Co" go, to 
assassinate his employer, and get posses¬ 
sion of his property. Negoro, however, 
had not escaped; he had fallen into the 
hands of the Portuguese, by whom he was 
recognised as an agent of the slave-dealer 
Alvez, and condemned to spend the rest of 
his days in prison. He contrived after a 
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while to make his escape, and, as has been 
already mentioned, found his way to New 
Zealand, whence he had returned by secur¬ 


ing an engagement on board the Pilgrim. 
Between the time when he was attacked 
by Negoro and the moment of his death, 
Yemon had managed to write the few 
brief lines of which the fragments still 
survived, and to deposit the document in 
the box from which the money had been 
stolen, and by a last effort had traced out 
his initials in blood upon the naked wood 
which formed the wall of the hut. For 
many days Dingo watched beside his 
master, and throughout that time his eyes 
were resting so perpetually upon the two 
crimson letters in front of him, that mere 
instinct seemed to fasten them indelibly 
on his memory. Quitting his watch one 
day, perhaps to pacify his hunger, the dog 
wandered to the coast, where he was picket 3 
up by the captain of the Waldeck, after 
wards to be transferred to the very ship on 
which his owner’s murderer had been 
engaged as cook. _ 

All throughout this time poor Yemon’s 
bones had been bleaching in the African 
forest, and the first resolution of Dick and 
Mrs. Weldon was to give the residue of 
his remains some semblance of a decent 
burial. They were just proceeding to their 
task when Dingo gave a furious growl, 
and dashed out of the hut; another mo¬ 
ment, and a terrible shriek made it evident 
that he was in conflict with some dread 
antagonist. . # , 

Hercules was quickly in pursuit, ana the 
whole party followed in time to witness 
the giant hurl himself upon a man with 
whom already Dingo was in mortal com¬ 
bat. The dog was griping the man by the 
throat, the man was lifting his cutlass high 
above the head of the dog. 

That man was Negoro. The rascal, on 
getting his letter at Kazonnde, instead of 
embarking at once for America, had left his 
native escort for a while, and returned to 
the scene of his crime to secure the treasure 
which he had left buried at a little distance 
in a spot that he had marked. At this very 
moment he was in the act of digging, up 
the gold he had concealed; some glistening 


coins scattered here and there betrayed 
his purpose ; but in the midst of his labours 
he had been startled by the dashing forward 


of a dog; another instant, and the dog had 
fixed itself upon his throat, whilst he, in an 


“The bullet shattered the 


agony of desperation, had drawn his cutlas. 
and plunged it deep into the creature’s 
side. 

Hercules came up at the very climax of 
the death-struggle. 

“You villain! you villain! I have yon. 
now! ” he cried, about to seize hold of his 
victim. 

But vengeance was already accomplished.. 
Negoro gave no sign of life; death had 
overtaken him on the very scene of his 
guilt. Dingo, too, had received a mortal 
wound; he dragged himself back to the 
hut, lay down beside the remains of his 
master, and expired. 

The sad task of burying Yemon’s bones-- 
and laying his faithful dog beside them, 
having been accomplished, the whole party 
was obliged to turn their thoughts to their 
own safety. Although Negoro was dead,, 
it was very likely that the natives that he. 
had taken with him were at no great dis¬ 
tance, and would come to search for him,. 

A hurried conference was held as to 
what steps had best be taken. The few 
words traceable on the paper made them 
aware that they were on the banks of the 
Congo, and that they were still 120 miles, 
from the coast. The fall just ahead was 
probably the cataract of Ntemo, but what¬ 
ever it was, no doubt it effectually barred 
their farther progress by water. There 
seemed no alternative but that they should, 
make their way by one bank or the other 
a mile or two below the waterfall, and 
there construct a raft, on which once again, 
they could drift down the stream. The. 
question that pressed for immediate settle- 


rudder-scull into fragments.” 
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ment was which. bank it should be. Here, 
on the left bank, would be the greater 
risk of encountering the negro escort of 
Hegoro, while, as to the farther shore, they 
could not tell what obstacles it might 
present. 

Altogether Mrs. Weldon advocated try¬ 
ing the other side, but Dick insisted upon 
• crossing first by himself to ascertain 
whether an advance by that route were 
really practicable. 

<c The river is only about 100 yards wide,” 
he urged; “I can soon get across. I shall 
leave Hercules to look after you all.” 

Mrs. Weldon demurred for a while, but 
JDick seemed resolute, and as he promised 
to take his gun and not to attempt to land 
if he saw the least symptom of danger, she 
at last consented, but with so much reluc¬ 
tance that even after he had entered the 
canoe she said, 

“ I think, Dick, it would be really better 
for us all to go together.” 

“Ho, Mrs. Weldon, indeed no; I am 
sure it is best for me to go alone; I shall be 
hack in an hour.” 

“If it must be so, it must,” said the 
lady. 

“ Keep a sharp look-out, Hercules ! ” 
cried the youth, cheerily, as he pushed off 
from the land. 

The strength of the current was by no 
means violent, but quite enough to make 
the. direction of Dick’s course somewhat 
oblique. The roar of the cataract reverbe¬ 
rated in his ears, and the spray, wafted 
by the westerly wind, brushed lightly past 
his face, and he shuddered as he felt how 
near they must have been to destruction if 
he had relaxed his watch throughout the 
night. 

It took him hardly a quarter of an hour to 
reach the opposite bank, and he was just 
preparing to land when there arose a tre¬ 
mendous shout from about a dozen natives, 
who, rushing forward, began to tear away 
the canopy of grass with which the canoe 
was covered. 

Dick’s horror was great. It would have 
been greater still if he had known that they 
were cannibals. They were the natives 
■ settled at the lacustrine village higher up 
the river. When the piece of thatch had 
been knocked off in passing the piles, a 
glimpse had been caught of the passengers 
below, and aware that the cataract ahead 
must ultimately bring them to a standstill, 
the eager barbarians had followed them 
persistently day by day for the last eight 
days. 

How they thought they had secured their 
prize, but loud was their yell of disap¬ 
pointment when, on stripping off the 
thatch, they found only one person, and 
that a mere boy, standing beneath it. 

Dick stood as calmly as he could at the 
bow, and pointed his gun towards the 
savages, who were sufficiently acquainted 
with the nature of fire-arms to make them 
afraid to attack him. 

Mrs. Weldon, with the others, in their 
eagerness to watch Dick’s movements, had 
remained standing upon the shore of the 
river, and at this instant were caught 
sight of by one of the natives, who pointed 
them out to his companions. A sudden 
impulse.seized the whole of them, and they 
sprang into the canoe; there seemed to be 
a practised hand amongst them, which 
caught hold of the rudder-oar, and the 
little craft was quickly on its way back. 

Although he gave up all as now well-nigh 
lost, Dick neither moved nor spoke. He 
had one lingering hope yet left. Was it 
not possible even now that by sacrificing 
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his own life he could save the lives of those 
that were entrusted to him ? 

When the canoe had come near enough 
to the shore for his voice to be heard, he 
shouted with all his might, 

“ Fly, Mrs. Weldon! fly all of you! fly 
for your lives ! ” 

But neither Mrs. Weldon nor Hercules 
stirred ; they seemed rooted to the ground. 

“Fly, fly, fly J ” he continued shouting. 

But though he knew they must hear him, 

. yet he saw them make no effort to escape. 
He understood their meaning; of what 
avail was flight when the savages would 
be upon their track in a few minutes after ? 

A sudden thought crossed his mind. He 
raised his gun and fired at the man who 
was steering; the bullet shattered the 
rudder-scull into fragments. 

The cannibals uttered a yell of terror. 
Deprived of guidance, the canoe was at 
the mercy of the current, and, borne along 
with increasing speed, was soon within a, 
hundred feet of the cataract. 

The anxious watchers on the bank in¬ 
stantly discerned Dick’s purpose, and 
understood that, in order to save them, he 
had formed the resolution of precipitating 
himself with the savages into the seething 
waters. 

Hothing could avail to arrest the swift 
descent. Mrs. Weldon, in an agony of 
despair, waved her hands in a last sad fare¬ 
well, Jack and Benedict seemed paralysed, 
whilst Hercules involuntarily extended his 
great strong arm that was powerless to aid. 

Suddenly the natives, impelled by a last 
frantic effort to reach the shore, plunged 
into the water, but their movement cap¬ 
sized the boat. 

Face to face with death, Dick lost 
nothing of his indomitable presence of 
mind. Might not that light canoe, float¬ 
ing bottom upwards, be made the means 
for yet another grasp at life P The danger 
that threatened him was twofold; there 
was the risk of suffocation as well as the 
peril of being drowned ; could not the in¬ 
verted canoe be used for a kind of float at 
once to keep his head above water, and to 
serve as a screen from the rushing air P He 
had some faint recollection of how it had 
been proved possible under some,such con¬ 
ditions to decend in safety the Falls of 
Hiagara. 

Quick as lightning he seized hold of the 
cross-bench of the canoe, and with his 
head out of water beneath the upturned 
keel, he was dashed down the furious and 
well-nigh perpendicular fall. 

The craft sank deep into the abyss, but 
rose quickly again to the surface. Here 
was Dick’s chance: he was a good swimmer, 
and his life depended now upon his strength 
of arm. 

It was a hard struggle, but he succeeded. 
In a quarter of an hour he had landed on 
the left-hand bank, where he was greeted 
with the joyful congratulations of his 
friends, who had hurried to the foot of the 
fall to assure themselves of his fate. 

The cannibals had all disappeared in the 
surging waters. Unprotected in their fall, 
they had doubtless ceased to breathe before 
reaching the lowest depths of the cataract. 

(To be continued.) 



THE AQUARIUM; 

now to Foiur, stock, and keep it. 
By the Bev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s, 
paet IV. 


is the case 
with the larger 
water - beetles, 
the Whirlwig 
Beetles have a 
rather powerful 
and very un¬ 
pleasant odour. 

The larva?, of 
these beetles 
are well worth 
noticing, and 
are so plentiful 
that if a net be 
scraped along the mud at the bottom of a pond, 
at least a dozen of these larvae will be found in 
it. They are dark brown, shining, about a 
third of an inch in length, and are remarkable 
for a row of white filaments along the sides, 
looking like the legs of a centipede. 

The legs, however, are only six in number, 
and situated just behind the head, while the 
filaments are the external gills, by means of 
which the creature respires. If it be kept in an 
aquarium, it frequently rises nearly to the surface 
of the water, and then sinks down again with 
all its gills spread wide. 

This is done in order to bring them in contact 
with as much water as possible, just as a gold¬ 
fish in a glass globe is obliged to keep in motion 
in order to breathe. For the same reason, fish 
in a stream always lie with their heads up the 
stream, so as to allow the water to pass into 
their mouths, and to flow over the gills through 
their covers. All anglers know that they can 
drown a fish by keeping its head down the 
stream. 

Although this larva is the favourite food of 
the water-beetles, dragon-fty larva?, and other 
predacious inhabitants of the water, it is not di¬ 
minished in numbers, and so the Gyrini are so 
plentiful that they may often be found in mere 
puddles caused by a heavy rain and dried by a 
few hours’ sunshine. 

There are many aquatic insects which, like 
the cockroach of the land, are often mistaken 
for beetles, though they belong to a totally 
different order of insects. These are popularly 
known as Water Boatmen, a name which is 
admirably expressive of their structure and 
habits. (See Mg. 1.) 

There are many species of these insects, 
divided by systematic entomologists into a mul¬ 
titude of genera, but as in these pages we do not 
concern ourselves about systematic, but prac¬ 
tical entomology, we will merely use the general 
term of Water Boatman, and take for our exam¬ 
ple one of the largest species, Notonccta glauca. 



Fig. I.—Water Boatman. 


Although bearing some resemblance to certain 
beetles, the Water Boatman belongs to a dif¬ 
ferent order of insects, namely, the Heteroptera. 
These insects are distinguished by the structure 
of the wings. The second, or lower, pair are 
membranous, and employed for flight, while 
the first, or upper, pair are employed only as 
wing-covers, and are horny towards the base and 
membranous at the tip. 

It has already been mentioned that most of 
the Water Beetles have their hind-legs length¬ 
ened and modified so as to serve the purpose of 
oars. Fow the corresponding legs of the Water 
Boatman are even more oar-like than those of 
the Dyticus. They are very long, slender, with 
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fringed, blade-like tips, and when at rest the 
insect allows them to remain almost at right- 
angles to the body, just like the oars of a boat. 

These insects have a curious habit of swim¬ 
ming on the back, a peculiarity which has gained 
for them the title of Notonectidse— i.e., Back- 
. swimmers. As the upper wings are set gable- 
wise, it is evident that when the Notonecta 
lies on its back it bears a wonderfully close re- 
. semblance to a boat, the inner edges taking the 
place of the keel. 

The reader will remember that the Dyticus, 
when submerged, breathes the air which it has 
-enclosed between the wing-cases and the abdo¬ 
men . The Water Boatman breathes in a similar 
fashion, and as the upper wings are partially 
translucent, the process of breaming can easily 
be watched. Rising to the surface, with its 
head downwards, the insect protrudes the tip' of 
its body into the air, gives a quick, jerking 
movement, and then dives. Often it clings to 
a reed, and then, if it be carefully observed, the 
air will be seen to pass beneath the wing-cases, 
gradually along the body until it reaches the 
junction of the wing-cases with the thorax. It 
is then squeezed out, rises through the water in 
little bubbles, and when the supply is quite ex¬ 
hausted the insect goes to the surface and fills 
the reservoir afresh. 

Like the whirlwig beetle, the Water Boatman 
can take to wing from the surface of the water. 
The flight is slow, and the wings produce a dull, 
heavy, humming sound, very much like that 
of the common dor-beetle. It often descends in 
a wrong place, and then seems to lose all pre¬ 
sence of mind, being apparently hampered by its 
long hind legs. 

There is now before me a Water Boatman, 
which was found lying dead upon my doorstep. 
No injury could be found, and I have no doubt 
that, deceived by the appearance of the white 
stone after a heavy rain, the insect allowed 
itself to fall from a height and was killed by the 

fan. 

The Dyticus is rather celebrated for its habit 
of mistaking the glass roofs of greenhouses for 
water and killing itself by dropping upon them 
from a height, but I never before knew that the 
Water Boatman was equally foolish. 

Although its aspect is much more mild than 
that of the Dyticus, it is quite as fierce and 
voracious. It has no powerful jaws like that 
beetle, but the parts of the mouth are modified 
into a stout, short, and very sharp tubular pro¬ 
boscis. When it seizes its prey it clasps the 
victim firmly with the first pair of legs, presses 
it tightly against its mouth, buries the proboscis 
in its body, and sucks the juices. The larva of 
the whirlwig beetle seems to be its favourite 
prey, as it is not only juicy, but allows the 
proboscis to be driven into the soft skin between 
•the segments. 

It also employs the proboscis as a weapon, as 
any one will find who handles it incautiously. 

The saliva of the insect is possessed of a slight 
ven®mous character, though its effects do not last 
so long as those of the gnat’s poison. When the 
wound is first inflicted the pang resembles the 
.prick of a rather blunt pin. Afterwards, a dull, 
heavy ache supervenes, lasting for some hours, 
and often causing the wounded finger to swell 
as if it were bruised. 

Most persons must have noticed birds engaged 
in sunning themselves, some of them assuming 
the most extraordinary attitudes while thus 
employed. The Water Boatman acts in a similar 
manner. It may be seen on a fine day, sitting 
•on the surface, with its legs spread and its wings 
lialf opened. If undisturbed, it will remain in 
this curious position for an hour at a time. 

All the Water Boatmen are singularly cleanly 
in their habits, the legs being employed as 
brushes, just as is done by the common house¬ 
fly. 

Not in the least resembling the Water Boat¬ 
man, and yet allied to it, is the Water Scorpion, 
which is represented in Fig. 2. Its scientific 
name is Nepa dncrca. 

This is not so active an inhabitant of the 
aquarium as the Water Boatman, but it is, not¬ 
withstanding, a very interesting insect in many 
ways. 


It cannot be mistaken for any other insect, 
the flat, leaf-like body, and long, slight tail- 
spike being sufficient to distinguish it. 

It derives its popular name from the pecu¬ 
liarly-shaped fore-legs, which bear some resem¬ 


blance to the claws of a scorpion, and are used 
for a similar purpose. When the Water Scorpion 
sees an insect within reach it strikes sharply 
with its fore-legs, clutches it tight, buries its 
sharp proboscis in its body, sucks its juices, 
abandons the emptied carcass, and looks out for 
more prey. 

Slow and deliberate in its movements, the 
Water Scorpion could rarely catch the active 
aquatic creatures on which it feeds were it 
obliged to chase them. But it is so undistin- 
guishable from the dead leaves, weeds, broken 



Fig. 2.—Water Scorpion. 

twigs, and other debris among which it usually 
places itself, that the victims do not see it, and 
so come within reach of its tenable fore-legs. 

Now what is the use of the long and sharply- 
pointed tail-spike ? It is not a sting, though 
it looks unpleasantly like one. Nor is it even 
a weapon. It is, in fact, a double tube, through 
which the Water Scorpion can breathe while 
submerged, the point of the spike just project¬ 
ing above the surface of the water, while the 
rest of the body is beneath it. 

Although the whole of the body is so flat¬ 
tened, there is room for two pairs of wings, 
amply sufficient for flight, but packed away so 
neatly, and occupying so little space, that tlieir 
presence would hardly be suspected by any one 
except an entomologist. Most persons, indeed, 
when for the first time they see a Water Scor¬ 
pion with its wings extended, can hardly believe 
that it is the flat, leaf-like creature which they 
have seen crawling on the mud. 

Nothing is mere puzzling to the young ento¬ 
mologist than the extreme difference in form 
between closely-allied insects, while other insects, 
widely distinct from each other, are almost 
exactly alike in shape, size, and colour. 

A remarkable instance of this entomological 
paradox is to be found in the insect called 
llanatra Linearis (Fig. 3). I wish that I knew of 
a popular name for it, but there is none, although 
| it is not a very uncommon insect. For the pre¬ 


sent, therefore, we must use the scientific name 
of Ranatra, as I can hardly expect every one to 
accept the familiar name of Water Daddy, by 
which it was known in my house. 

The name was originally given to it by a 


young lady who caught a specimen in a ditch, and 
was struck with the resemblance of its form to 
that of the Daddy-longlegs. The accompany¬ 
ing figure represents a Ranatra of its natural 
size, shown in the act of striking at its prey. 

The Ranatra is just as long and slender 
in proportion as the Water Scorpion is wide 
and flat, but the peculiarly constructed fore¬ 
legs at once show the connection between the 
two insects. It is a fierce and fearless creature, 
never allowing itself to be disturbed without 
striking at the intruder. The force of the blow* 
which can be given by such tiny muscles as are 
compressed into its slender body is really won¬ 
derful, and the insect will attack and kill a fish 
twice its own weight. The fresh-water Crustacea 
seem, as far as I have observed, to be its 
favourite prey, and it will carry one of them 
about for a very long time, sucking its juices 
all the while. Larva} of Mayflies are also seized 
by the Ranatra, and so are those of the Whirl¬ 
wig Beetle, which really seem to fall a prey to 
every carnivorous inhabitant of the water. 

Strange as it may appear, the Ranatra not 
only possesses wings, but can ily well, though 
slowly. Mr. Westwood mentions that after a 
flight long enough to dry itself completely, it 
has some difficulty in forcing itself beneath the 
water, the air which clings to it rendering its 
body and limbs too buoyant for diving. 

I have already noticed the exceedingly dif¬ 
ferent aspect of the Water Scorpion in two 
attitudes—namely, in flight and at rest. The 
Ranatra, however, has, in addition to these, 
another attitude which it sometimes assumes. 
It stretches the hind-legs backwards in a line 
•with the breathing spikes, and middle and fore¬ 
legs forwards. In this attitude it looks so 
exactly like a withered twig or grass-stalk that 
the keenest and most practised eye can hardly 
detect it. 

From constant acquaintance with my Water 
Daddy, I am as familiar with the Ranatra in all 
its aspects as any one can well be. Yet, if it 
were placed in a shallow pond, anywhere within 
a circle of two feet diameter, I very much 
doubt whether I could find it. 

Running over the surface of ponds and rivers 
may be seen the curious long-legged insects 
which are popularly known as Water Gnats, 
though they have nothing in common with gnats, 
and do not even belong to the same order. 
They really belong to the Heteroptera, and are 
scientifically termed Hydromctriclcc , or Water 
Measurers, because the} 7- seem to be measuring 
the water as they run over it upon their long 
legs. 

Predacious, like the generality of aquatic 



Fig. 3.—Ranatra Linearis. 
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insects, they are obliged to confine themselves 
to such small prey as they find on the surface of 
the water. 

Destroyers as they are, they themselves fall 
victims to the larger destroyers, such as. the 
"Water Boatman. I have seen a Water Boatman 
seize and suck dry eight or nine Water Gnats 
within an hour. They again will he destroyed 
by the large water beetles, and so the destructive 
principle is manifested throughout animal life. 

That the bulk of animated beings, as far as 
numbers go, can only live by destroying the 
lives of others, may seem to he a strange and in¬ 
explicable fact. Perhaps so, but the fact exists; 
and though we may not understand it, we must 
acknowledge it, and wait for the time when the 
veil shall be lifted which at present conceals the 
mystery of Life and Death. 

THE END. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Series.) 

III.—The Months. 

N our 46tli Number, page 144, we offered, it 
will be remembered, among others, two 
prizes, of the value of 15s. and 10s. respectively, 
for the two best original poems on the Months ; 
the competitors to be ranged in two classes, the 
first embracing those from sixteen to twenty-one 
years, the second comprising all ages up to six¬ 
teen. 

Our Award is as follows :— 

First Prize (15s.)— Harry Erskine Currey 
(aged 16£), Derby. 

Second Prize (10s.)— Constance Emma 
Cromwell Warner (aged 14 J), Lincolnshire. 

Certificates. 

Class I. 

Helen -Melicent Jourdain, Derby.— Mary Etiiel 
Annie Moore, County Cork.—C. George Houghton, 
Brighton.— James Hume, Cumberland.— .Tames Young, 
Belfast. —Susan C. Buckle, Herefordshire. —William 
H. James, Hammersmith. — Ellen G. M. Buckle, 
Herefordshire. — Beatrice M. Nightingale, South 
Devon.— Alexandra Mackintosh, Edinburgh.— Lena 
Webster, Cheetham.— Georgina E. Bennett, Oxford. 
—Harold J. Condell Bain, Bruges. —George E. 
Hake, Nottingham.— Sidney Herbert Smith, Chat¬ 
teris.— Joseph T. Davies, Tylagwyn. —Annie Scott, 
Gillsburn.— Martha Ann Derbyshire, Old Trafford. 
—G. H. Clarke, Ghent. —Mary B. Whiting, Rams¬ 
gate. —Arthur Warren, Manchester. —Herbert Wm 
Burt, Freeman tie.— Frederick Llewellyn Lovejoy, 
Kendal. —Alice Mary Huntley, Newbury. -Henry 
Martin, Birkenhead.— Louise Durdin, Bayswater.— 
Cumberland Hill, Stockbridge.— George A. Young- 
man, Lenfield.— H. A. Miller, Rhyl.— j. w. Moore, 
Limavady.— Agnes Pro VAN, St. Andrew's. 

Class II. 

Robert l. Douglas, Sheffield. —Catherine Maun- 
selii, Monkstown. — Mary G. Dixon, Ryde.— Wm. 
Gurd, Southampton. — Harry Greenbank, West- 
bourne Park.— Walter W. Beale, Camberwell. - 
Wm. Fred. Tupman, Exmouth.— Eupiiemia Smith 
Martin, Kilmarnock.— Sarah Elizabeth Capp, ken- 
nington Park Road.— Thomas James Green, Maid¬ 
stone. —James Laciilison, Whitehaven. —Katie Wat¬ 
son, Greystone.— Albert Brook Brown, Leeds. 

The majority of the competitors in both 
classes deal with not a little ability with the 
changes in Nature which each month brings. 
Some writers combine with this a statement of tlie 
outdoor and indoor amusements suited to each 
season; and just a few treat the months emblem¬ 
atically, as for example, the children—the sons 
and daughters—of the year; and under this image 
each is described, with its various characteristics. 
Fewer still confine themselves to the ecclesiastical 
features of the months. We have had a higher 
standard of excellence reached in some former 
competitions—notably in the Battle of Sempacli; 
though, on the other hand, there is an absence of 
the absolute rubbish that a few of the earlier 
competitions brought to us. 

Many of the productions this time, as on for¬ 
mer occasions, have been thrown aside on account 
of a careless disregard of the clearly expressed 
conditions. Where this is the case, competitors 
have only themselves to thank for their failure, 
though we greatly fear they do not always do 
so. Thus, in the previous competition more 
than one disappointed sender wrote to us after 


the award in something like the following 
strain :—“ Did you receive my picture? as a 
hoy in this town whose drawing wasn’t at all up 
to mine has had a certificate, and if my sketch 
has been lost in transit I shall make a claim 
upon the Post-office.” The probability is that 
we did receive the packet, and if so it would be, 
of course, fairly examined with the rest. It is 
quite possible, however, that the aggrieved 
sender had conspicuously failed—as scores most 
culpably do—in some of the conditions, and 
hence was disqualified for the competition. On 
the present occasion some very fair poems have 
had to he rejected on this very ground. So 
that it is evident that aspirants should he care¬ 
ful, before sending off their work, to see that all 
is right. 

We hope to follow immediately with the 
Award in the remaining series of “The Months” 
competition. 


Comspcnthena. 



answers very well, and should be introduced by 
means of a camel’s hair pencil into the box contain¬ 
ing the moth. A very small quantity of the liquid 
will suffice, and the insect should be allowed to 
remain in the fumes for at least twenty minutes. 
Beetles should be dashed into boiling water, and 
quickly withdrawn. 

T. A. Dearden.—O wing to the laws of optics, it is 
impossible to mount insects for the microscope with¬ 
out flattening them. 

Entomologist.— 1 . Cannot say. You might write to 
Professor Blackie, who is greatly interested in the 
subject. 2. Dip it into boiling water. 3 Probably 
the larva of the Tiger Moth. 4. It should change to a 
pupa about the middle of June. 5 and 6. The"Small 
White Butterfly. 

Le Quips. —1. Tears, as well as blood, derive the great¬ 
est part of their saltness from the particles of sodium 
(the base of common salt) which are mixed in the 
atmosphere and inhaled into our systems through 
the lungs. It is mostly obtained from the sea, every 
wind which traverses our islands having passed over 
vast tracts of sea-water, and absorbed it as a sponge 
would do. 2. The colours of the soap-bubble are due 
to the unequal refraction of light falling on the outer 
and inner surfaces of the film that forms the bubble. 
Just before the bubble breaks, a distinct black spot 
will be seen. On this spot the soap-film is so thin 
that the two surfaces are merged into one, and the 
refraction does not take place. 3. Easter Sunday is 
the Sunday following the first Ecclesiastic full moon 
after March 31. Should the full moon fall on a 
Sundpy, the Easter Sunday is postponed for a week. 
4. The origin of football is very possibly contempora¬ 
neous with that of feet! 

H. M. S. (A Monthly Subscriber.)—We fancy not, as 
far as our experience goes, but we cannot say for 
certain. There are happily many abstainers on every 
ship, but we never heard of any vessel in the Royal 
Navy on board which the whole complement were 
abstainers. 

An Intended Second Mate. See page 459, No 66 
Boy’s Own Paper. 

W. H. Mitchell (Edinburgh).—Write again, and say 
whether you would prefer entering the Royal Navy 
or the mercantile marine. 

Diogenes.—I t is almost impossible to distinguish be¬ 
tween the males and females of the insects you 
mention. 


Tom T. (Tunbridge Wells.)—You will probably find all 
the information you desire in our own Bee articles. 
If not, the standard works mentioned by the author 
will doubtless suffice. 

H. E. F. (Clapliam.)— “Boy and Man” is published at 
our office, 56, Paternoster Row. The Bicycling arti¬ 
cles were commenced in No. 60. 

Duffer (Ryde).—1. As soon as the “Knotsand Cord¬ 
age” articles are completed—and we have nearly 
reached the end—full instructions shall be given for 
constructing such a flagstaff as that which plays 
so conspicuous a part in “Some of our Fellows.” 
2. “Adams,” of the redoubtable Parkhurst sketches, 
is still alive and well, and you will be glad to know 
that he has already completed for us a stirring story 
for our next volume. Another Parkhurst article will 
in-obably appear this month. 

M. B. H.—We know of no uses for old penny postage- 
stamps, unless it he to make toy snakes (as already 
described in our columns) for your yoimger brothers 
and sisters, or to cover screens, boxes, etc. It is a 
mere popular delusion, we fear, that they are of any 
marketable value. 

B. H. E. S. and Others.—You should refer to your hack 
numbers. Hussars, 5ft. 6in. ; Dragoons, 5ft. Sin. ; 
chest, 34in. 

D. X. Y.—You have probably gone on the usual, but 
wrong, principle in your Turkish baths. Instead of 
beginning at a moderate temperature, and increasing 
it gradually, do just the reverse. Do not eat any¬ 
thing for at least two hours before you bathe. Walk 
at your best pace to the bath, go at once into the 
highest temperature which you can endure, stay 
there as long as you can, and then move into the 
cooler rooms. This plan was taught us by Mr. Urqu- 
bart himself. We have taken six Turkish baths in a 
week, and found the greatest benefit from them. As 
for temperature, we prefer 240° or thereabouts for 
the first room, and 140° for the last but one. Until 
we took Mr. Urquliart’s advice, we always had a 
headache on leaving the bath, but after following it, 
we have often entered with a headache, and left the 
bath without it. Still, this plan may not suit every 
one, as constitutions differ. 

Dick. —1. Butterflies have a knob at the end of the 
antenna}, and the body is pinched in at the junction 
with the thorax. 2. See answer to Diogenes. 3. The 
larva of the Adonis Blue Butterfly feeds on vetches 
and trefoils, etc. Those of the White Admiral* 
Painted Lady, and Red Admiral on honeysuckle^ 
thistle, and stinging-nettle respectively. 4 . Sixty- 
five. 

Incognitus.— 1. Your description is too vague. 2. On 
the ground near a tuft of rushes, or some other water 
plant, in May. 

F- B.—1. We presume that you mean the hoods worn 
on the back over the gown or surplice. They denote 
the university to which the wearer belongs, and the 
degree which he has taken in it, e.g., a black silk, 
hood lined with scarlet denotes a Master of Arts of 
Oxford; a somewhat similar hood lined with white 
represents the same degree of Cambridge. A hood 
of scarlet cloth means Doctor of Divinity at Oxford ; 
and if lined and edged with pink silk, is D.C.L., or 
Doctor of Civil Law. Black silk edged with white 
fur signifies Bachelor of Arts, and so on. The hooda 
designate rank in the University, not in the Church, 
and, with the exception of the Bachelor and Doctor 
of Divinity, are worn by laymen as w r ell as clergy, 
and with the gown more often than with the surplice. 
2. The postage-stamp is Italian. 

H. W. Young (Chesterton).—Write to the naval com¬ 
mander-in-chief, Sheerness. Address him as “Sir," 
state what you require, and sign yourself, “ Your 
obedient servant.” 

W. Withers (Pontypool).—1. If a hoy is apprenticed 
to the mercantile marine, he is supposed to be taught 
his profession, navigation, nautical astronomy, etc., 
hut a boy has to learn how and ’when lie can, and 
pick up information under difficulties. 2. Boy, ordi¬ 
nary seaman, able seaman ; then if he is capable of 
passing the examination, second mate, first mate, 
and master. 3. An apprentice, -when his time is out* 
generally sails a voyage or two as third mate, before 
he goes lip for the examination for second. 4. Two 
suits of clothes, a few flannels, a couple of caps, and 
two pairs of boots, costing between five and ten. 
pounds. 5. That would depend upon your appear¬ 
ance, as some lads at fifteen look as old as youths at 
nineteen. We should say about sixteen on an ave¬ 
rage. 

VANESSA. —1. Spirits of camphor will certainly kill 
lepidoptera, but always leaves a white powder on the. 
insect, and spoils the specimen. 2. The larva of the 
Privet Hawk moth emerges from the egg at the 
beginning of July, and is full fed towards the middle 
of September. 3. Either the Ermine larva} were in¬ 
sufficiently fed, or else received some injury (by 
handling or otherwise) while in the pupal state. 

Mowbray.— 1. It is impossible to say. The nest is 
founded on a single cell, and its increase of numbers 
depends on surrounding circumstances. 2. They 
nearly all die at the end of autumn. A few females 
hibernate, and found fresh colonies in the succeeding 
spring. 3. Can only he obtaiued in the packet. 

T. R.—We are not acquainted with the water supplied 
by the Bristol company. Charcoal will not injure 
the fish. Feed your fish in a separate vessel. They 
want but little to eat; vermicelli is often used for 
the purpose. While they are feeding, throw away 
the water in the first vessel, rinse it with Condy’a 
Fluid, refill it, and put the fish back again. 
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By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of “ The Amateur Dominie “ The Bogle," etc. 
CHAPTER VI. 

I T was about five o’clock when Arnold’s 
force began the attack. Their first task 
was to carry a battery or barricade which, 
occupying a narrow part of the beach be¬ 
tween the rock and the river, protected the 
lower town; some of them were to storm 
it in front while others passed round on the 
ice and took it in rear. The commander 
himself led the forlorn hope, followed by 
men carrying axes, saws, ladders, and 
combustibles to bum the stockade if ne¬ 
cessary, also by a party of artillerymen 
dragging a field-piece on a sledge, which, 
however, stuck in the snow and had to bo 
left behind. 

All Henry knew of the advance was that 
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the men of his company ran in single file 
along the base of the hill, huddling up the 
locks of their guns in the lappets of their 
coats, and holding down their heads, since 
it was impossible to face the wind and 
snow. From the ramparts above a hail of 
musketry poured down upon them; for 
some time they had a partial shelter in a 
row of isolated buildings, between which 
they dashed, man by man, like so many 
hunted deer, but when these buildings were 
passed they had to hurry on in full expo¬ 
sure to the constant fire. They had much 
ado to keep their footing on the snow, worn 
slippery by the -'steps of those who had 
gone before. Nothing was visible but the 
flashes of the guns. Many of them lost 
the path hidden in the driving snow, and 
•several were killed here by the invisible 
enemy. But, guided by the sounds of con¬ 
flict which soon arose in front of them, they 
struggled on to the beach, and pressed 
forward through a bewildering confusion 
of wharves, stores, and boats moored by 
•hawsers to the houses. 

Here, as Henry was eagerly trying to 
keep up with his captain, in the darkness 
a rope suddenly caught him under the chin 
and threw him headlong down into a place 
which he took to be either a dry dock or a 
sawpit. He was half buried in the snow, 
and one of his knees was badly bruised on 
a piece of rough ice. But he scrambled 
<out, shook the snow off his clothes and gun, 
and after some difficulty in squeezing him¬ 
self into a place in the line again, limped 
on as well as he could, determined not to 
be the last at the fray. 

By this time his comrades were almost 
upon the scene of action, when they met 
Arnold being helped away, wounded, 
between the chaplain and another man. 
He spoke cheeringly, and urged them on; 
But this was a discouraging sight, and the 
slang phrase, “ We are sold,” ran along the 
ranks. On arriving at the outer barricade, 
however, it was found already in the hands 
of their men. They had rushed through 
the embrasures at the first onset, and the 
defenders had been captured, or had fled, 
throwing away their arms. 

Having won their way into the city, the 
Americans found their guns useless; the 
snow lodged in their clothes had melted 
and damped the pans. Many of them 
were able to arm themselves afresh’ with 
the elegant and serviceable weapons of the 
British, and, after a short pause, they 
pressed on through the narrow, crooked 
streets of the lower town. Before long 
they were checked by a second barricade 
at the foot of the hill, behind and above 
which was a platform armed with cannon 
that, at a distance of twenty yards, poured 
grape shot into their crowded ranks. Here 
took place a hot and deadly struggle. The 
assailants dashed up to the barricade, but 
only to find a close hedge of bayonets 
behind, and to recoil before a tremendous 
■fire. It was iu vain that they cleared the 
platform by their own volleys ; the enemy’s 
marksmen were posted in the houses on 
-either side ; the flashes came thick and fast 
from every window, and in the din of 
firing, mingled with cheers, shrieks, groans, 
and war-whoops, the voices of the officers 
could hardly be distinguished. All that 
the Americans could do was to abandon the 
close-packed street swept by such a fire, 
and in their turn to take refuge in the 
houses on that side of the barrier. 

The dawn was now at hand, but the first 
faint streaks were drowned in the ceaseless 
blaze of guns and fire-balls, and the glare 
of houses burning in the suburbs, a fit light 
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to reveal the scene of horror and fury on 
which this sun was to rise. Over the narrow 
street choked up with the dead and the 
dying, raged a duel of musketry from the 
houses; and even at that exciting time the 
sharp eyes and steady hands of the Penn¬ 
sylvanian and Virginian backwoodsmen did 
not fail them in handling their rifles. 

‘‘ Within a hundred yards,” it seemed to 
Henry, “ every man must die.” Like other 
young soldiers in a first fight, he was sur¬ 
prised that when so many bullets were fly¬ 
ing about, each one of them did not find- 
its fatal billet. As it is, he exaggerates 
the loss on each side, putting it down at 
more than two hundred of his own people, 
and a larger number of the British, com- 
pdratively , as he vaguely says—that is, 
considering'their advantages of position. 

Other accounts make it considerably less, 
especially on the British side. The killed 
bore an unusually large proportion to the 
wounded, since if a man staggered down, 
it might be- to fall into a thick bed of 
snow from which his struggles could not 
extricate him, iu a few minutes he found 
himself overpowered by the benumbing 
cold. To the credit of our general, it is 
recorded that all the wounded who could 
be saved in time were carried to the hos¬ 
pital, and treated with equal attention and 
humanity. But to many a poor fellow 
that night the snow indeed became his 
deadly winding-sheet, killed by the severity 
of the season rather than by the ball 
that had disabled him. 

For hours the firing went on, but grew 
more faint and fitful as the daylight ap¬ 
peared. Arnold’s men having lost their 
leader, and seeing no signs of Mont¬ 
gomery’s detachment, began to lose heart. 
The indecision and lassitude of a foiled 
attempt took possession of them, and their 
eyes were fully opened to the desperateness 
of their position. Their dejection would 
have been more complete if they had known 
all the truth: Montgomery was dead, and 
his followers had fallen back. This had 
set free a number of the British troops to 
act against the thinned and discouraged 
band that still held part of the lower town. 
While they were hesitating what to do, two 
hundred men, issuing forth from Palace 
Grate, cut off their retreat on the road 
by which they had come, and “mostfairly 
and handsomely cooped us up,” says 
Henry, who seldom misses a chance of 
paying a respectful compliment to the 
enemy, when they seem to him to deserve 
it. 

Even then the martial Morgan, who had 
been storming and raging through the 
fight with his characteristic impetuosity, 
proposed to his comrades to make a rush 
for it and cut their way out. But the 
time for this was gone. Some of the Ame¬ 
ricans and almost all the Indians escaped by 
taking to the rough and dangerous ice that 
covered the edge of the river, running the 
risk of falling into air-holes covered by beds 
of snow. The advance of the British from 
Palace Gate prevented the rest from fol¬ 
lowing their example. Some two hundred 
or so remained in the houses, surrounded 
by the victorious enemy, and between nine 
and ten o’clock, seeing nothing else for it, 
they consented to surrender. 

It was Sunday morning, and we may 
fancy the thoughts of these Puritans and 
Presbyterians, who, at this hour of the 
sacred day, had been wont to Bo so' far 
differently engaged. We may fancy, too, 
how the frightened and excited inhabitant? 
of Quebec ventured at last to unbar their 
windows, and peep out at the line of down- , 


cast prisoners filing up the steep hill that 
they had hoped to climb in such another 
fashion. There were three or four hun¬ 
dred of them in all. 

The officers and some of the cadets were 
•separated from the rest, and marched off 
to a building called the seminary. Henry, 
as a volunteer, a distinction quite under¬ 
stood in the armies of last century, was 
entitled to share their privileges ; but, in 
-the confusion, he found himself among the 
non-commissioned officers, some of whom 
were his intimates, and had been his well- 
’tried comrades in the adventures through 
which'we have seen him pass. He is care¬ 
ful to have us know that these men are not 
to be esteemed along with ordinary sol¬ 
diers in the matter of social position. Many 
of the sergeants, and even of the privates, 
of the American army were men of educa¬ 
tion and standing in their own neighbour¬ 
hood—substantial freeholders, who might, 
perhaps, be twice as well off in the world 
as their captain, but who had sunk all per¬ 
sonal claims in their zeal for the patriotic 
cause, and, like Socrates and other great 
men of antiquity, did not disdain to do 
their duty in the ranks. 

The officer to whom it fell to take down 
the names, birthplaces, and so forth, of the 
prisoners, proved to be no stranger to our 
hero; he was a certain Colonel Macdougal!, 
whom Henry had often seen at his uncle’s 
house at Detroit, three years before. When 
it came to his turn to be examined, he ven¬ 
tured to remind the colonel of their former 
acquaintanceship, and seeing him surprised 
at this recognition, but not apparently dis¬ 
pleased, added a request that he might be 
transferred to the quarters of the officers. 

“No, my dear boy,” said the colonel, in 
a fatherly manner, “ you had better remain 
where you are. The officers, as you are in 
rebellion, may be sent to England, and 
there be tried for treason.” 

He paid him another visit next day with 
one of his sons, an old friend of Henry, 
who, frightened at the prospect of being 
sent out of his native continent, was in¬ 
clined to take this well-meant advice. 

With the common herd, then, he was 
quartered in a monastery on the hillside, 
an immense quadrangular building, en¬ 
closing more than half an acre of garden, 
and affording quarters for two or three 
regiments. ‘ ‘ Monkish spirit must have been 
in high vogue,” remarks this good Protes¬ 
tant, “ when so great a pile could be erected 
merely from the alms of the people, and 
that too for so egregiously absurd a pur¬ 
pose.” It now appeared deserted and in part 
ruinous; many of the apartments were 
filled with government stores, And a very 
few “ monks, priests, or what-not” were 
seen flitting about their desolate abode. 

Here the men of Arnold’s division met 
those who had been captured- on the other 
side of the town, and from them learned 
particulars of the gallant Montgomery’s 
fate. The defences which he had to over¬ 
come consisted of two palisades, and a 
strong blockhouse within the second com¬ 
manding the way up the hill. The guard 
at this x>oint, Henry thinks, must have 
been either asleep or drunk, but other ac¬ 
counts ■ seem to v contradict this. At all 
events, the Americans cut their way 
through the first palisade without being 
interfered with, and crept tip to the inner 
one, where Montgomery sawed an opening 
with his own hand wide enough to 'Admit 
two men. His party thus burst in sud¬ 
denly 1 and appeared before the cannon of 
the blockhouse before a shot had been 
fired. But here, if the story bs trae, go- 
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purred one of those incidents of warfare 
in which such great results seem to be 
governed by the mocking tricks of for¬ 
tune. 

The guard, taken by surprise, or seized 
with panic, had already turned to fly, and 
the Americans were rushing on, when a 
tipsy sailor, shouting that he would not 
leave his gun without firing it off, ran back 
and applied the match. The charge of 
grape came point-blank into the leading 
ranks of the assailants, and, among others, 
Montgomery and his two aides-de-camp 
were laid dead in front of his men. 

This disaster wholly damped their cou¬ 
rage. They fell back out of range of the 
guns, and held a hurried council, at which 
it was determined to give up the attack. 
The opinion of Henry and more able 
critics was that they had only to advance 
to carry all before them in the lower town 
at least, when it was thus seen good to 
ruin the enterprise. Colonel Campbell, 
who had succeeded to the command of this 
body, was afterwards tried by court- 
martial, and though acquitted, was ever 
after stigmatised by ardent spirits like 
Henry as a “ poltroon in grain.” These 
men, whose lot it was to pine in prison 
the rest of that dreary winter, often in¬ 
dulged themselves in the uncharitable hope 
that he might be hanged. But when they 
were able to examine all the defences of 
the upper town they were fain to confess 
that it would have been almost impossible 
for them, even with their whole force 
united, to storm the steep and narrow 
approaches of the rock, in which they 
might have been stoned to death by the 
garrison without the chance of firing a 
shot. 

The death of Montgomery was a severe 
blow to the American cause, and was 
mourned by those of the enemy who could 
•esteem the noble nature that his is allowed 
on all hands to have been. Sir Guy Carle- 
ton, his old friend and fellow-soldier in the 
French wars, had him buried with every 
sign of respect. Henry’s heart was ready 
to burst with grief when he saw the solemn 
procession file slowly past his place of con¬ 
finement, the coffin covered by a pall and 
crossed swords, followed by the British 
troops with reversed arms. This was not 
the last tribute paid to the virtues of this 
unfortunate soldier; a marble monument, 
erected by Congress, records the gratitude 
of his countrymen, and the visitor to 
Quebec finds the spot where he fell still 
marked by reverent interest. 

The other American officers were also 
buried with military honours. But then 
the prisoners in the monastery saw a more 
harrowing sight. Waggon after waggon 
passed before their windows loaded with 
piles of the undistinguished dead, who 
were being taken to the deadhouse, there to 
lie till spring loosened the frozen ground, 
and made it possible to dig graves for so 
many. It was a harsh necessity, but none 
the less were the decent Yankees shocked 
to see their countrymen borne thus to 
burial, uncoffined, and with no shroud but 
their blood-stained garments. The limbs 
and features of the corpses, too, were dis¬ 
torted in most painful and disgusting forms, 
for the frost had fixed them like iron as 
they fell or as they struggled feebly in the 
snow. Well might the brave men who had 
escaped such a fate shudder in horror 
behind their prison bars, and burst into 
tears as they recognised some friend or 
acquaintance among the ghastly heaps. 
On tl^e top of half a dozen other bodies 
Henry saw that of a comrade, his arms 


stretched upwards as in the act of prayer, 
and his knee bent and raised in such an 
attitude as to suggest him still shrinking 
from the agonies of death. 

“ Curse on the civil wars which extin¬ 
guish the sociabilities of mankind, and 
annihilate the strength of nations! ” he 
bursts out at this point in his story. Which 
of us will refuse to answer, “Amen”? 
His professed object in recording all these 
details is to disgust his children with the 
horrors of war. Yet he would by no 
means have his sons cowards, for “if the 
liberties of our country ever be invaded, it 
is humbly hoped, under the protecting 
hand of Providence, that they will always 
be ready and active to rally round the 
standard of Freedom, the principles of 
which we derived from our forefathers, 
whose blood freely flowed in its defence.” 
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ENTOMOLOGY IN JULY. 

By Theodore Wood, 

Joint Author of “The Field Naturalist's Hand Book,' 
etc. 

PART II. 

I T occasionally hap¬ 
pens that a police¬ 
man follows the en¬ 
tomologist for some 
distance, but generally 
contents himself witb 
watching that 11c 
harm is done to the 
lamp: 

Many moths stay 
on the lamp through- 
1 out the following day, 
and may be taken 
when the collector 
makes the round of 
the palings. 

The Motli*trap de¬ 
scribed in the Boy’s 
Own Paper, Yol. i., 
p, 244, will be found 
very useful, especially 
if its light can be di¬ 
rected towards a neighbouring wood or heath. 

There are many flowers in bloom this month 
which prove very attractive to insects. Chief 
among these is heather, at the blossoms of which 
plant moths often swarm on a good evening. 
The White-letter Rustic ( Agrotis agathina ), the 
White-line Dart (A. tritici), the Autumnal 
Rustic ( Noctua glareosd ), the Barred Chestnut 
(iV. dahlii), the Neglected Rustic (iV. neglecta), 
and the Gold Snot (. Plusia festucee) are among 
the best of these. Ragwort is very productive, 
more especially near the coast; and bramble, 
clover, honeysuckle, jessamine, petunias, rushes, 
syringa, thistles, and privet, are all well worthy 
of a careful examination both by day and 
night. 

There are but few caterpillars to be found 
during July, and most of those which do appear 
have only recently been hatched from the egg, 
and are therefore best let alone for a few weeks. 
The larva of the Oak Beauty (Amphidasis pro- 
dromaria) is an exception to this rule, and may 
be beaten from oak branches. Several of the 
“Pug” {Eupithecia) caterpillars are also full- 
fed during the month. 

There is even less to be done in pupa-digging 
than in krva-bunting, bat the cocoons of the 



Black Arches (. Liparis monacha ), spun up in 
the crevices of oak-bark, of the Sprawler ( Petasicc 
ccissinca), at the roots of the same tree, and of 
the Centre-barred Sallow ( Cirrlurclia xercimpe- 
lina), at the roots of ash, should be carefully 
looked for. The latter of these is one of the 
most difficult of pupte to find, and resembles a 
lump of earth more than anything else. When 
found, it must be handled with the greatest 
care, owing to the extreme brittleness" of the 
cocoon. 

During the present month there is much 
work to be done by the coleopterist, and the 
sweep and fishing-nets will be of great use. 
t he former of these should be about a foot in 
diameter, and made of a ring of iron bar, not 
wire, about the thickness of ordinary stair-rod. 
Ihis must be welded into an iron socket four 
inches or so in length, provided with a couple 
of screw-holes for attaching the net to the 
• handle. The most useful length for the handle 
is five feet. 

the bag of the net is made of brown holland 
or canvas, the stronger the better. A strip of 
leather should be sewn round the ring, and the 
net fastened to the lower surface of the leather; 
this will prevent fraying. 

The sweep-net is used by being forcibly swept 
backwards and forwards through herbage, a pe¬ 
culiar turn of the wrist being given after each 
stroke in order to prevent the contents from 
being jerked out of the bag. It will be found 
very tiring work for the arms at first, but after 
a little practice the net can be used for a whole 
afternoon without causing the slightest fatigue. 
Nettle, broom, clover, and thistles are among 
the best plants to sweep. 

By this method of collecting very many 
species may be obtained. The curious Tortoise 
Beetles ( Ccissida ) may often be taken in plenty, 
and the pear-shaped Apion Weevils, comprising 
some seventy species, can hardly be obtained in 
any other manner. Curious varieties of Ladybirds 
will often be found in the net, and Skipjacks 
{Elateridce) and “ Soldiers and Sailors” {Tele- 
phoridee) mostly swarm. Nor are beetles the 
sole occupants of the net after a few minutes’ 
sweeping. Ants, bees, bugs, earwigs, ichneu¬ 
mons, caterpillars, and small moths are generally 
captured in quantities, and the student of Dip- 
tera (Two-winged Flies) will find ail abundant 
harvest among the contents. 

After wet, the sweepings should be examined 
more frequently, as snails are then very com¬ 
monly captured, and, if not instantly turned 
out, exude their slime in quantities, causing 
any beetles that may be in the net to adhere to 
them. 

Ihe fishing-net is made in a similar manner 
to the sweep-net, but ought to be of lesser dia¬ 
meter, with a bag of mosquito-net instead of 
canvas. Ponds, especially those with much 
water-weed, ditches, and streams, should all be 
thoroughly fished, and it is astonishing how 
many beetles of various species may be obtained 
from quite a small pool. 

Beating or shaking bushes and the branches 
of trees into a sheet or umbrella is generally 
very profitable, and should not be overlooked. 

Searching under stones, logs, and so on, must 
not be neglected, as the Ground Beetles (Cara- 
bidee) and others are now in full force. Under 
bark, too, may be found the beetles of the genus 
Dromius, and many others, while by knocking 
rotten stumps to pieces many Lengicorns and 
Weevils will be found. Heaps of dead leaves and 
vegetable rubbish generally harbour quantities of 
small beetles, as does moss, and by shaking a 
handful over a sheet of white paper they may 
be easily seen and captured. 

The numerous Burying Beetles (. Necrophori ), 
with their orange and black elytra, the hard, 
shiny Histers, and others of the same family, 
will now be. common in and under carrion, and 
a dead cat or rabbit, or a small bird, will make 
a capital bait. 

f I n large woods there are mostly two or three 
“ keeper’s trees,” where the gamekeepers are in 
the habit of suspending the weasels, cats, and 
other ‘ 1 vermin ’ which they shoot, and these 
are usually perfect storehouses for beetles. 

The beetles of the genera Aphodius and Cercyon 
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must all be sought in cowdung, and the Dor- 
Beetles (Gfeotrupcs) may also be captured in the 
same manner. 

Many beetles, more refined in their taste, are 
in the habit of sunning themselves on flowers, 
the Umbclliferce (hemlock, parsley, fennel, etc.) 
being especial favourites. 

The beautiful Musk Beetle ( Aromia moschata) 
should be looked for on willow-trees during the 
month. It is by no means an easy insect to 
distinguish from the surrounding foliage, but 
some guide to its whereabouts may be obtained 
from the pleasant odour which is the origin of 
its name, and which, when once experienced, 
will never be forgotten. This beetle is remark¬ 
able for its power of producing a shrill squeak, 
something resembling that of a mouse, when 
annoyed in any way. 

For killing beetles in the field the “laurel 
bottle ” is indispensable. Procure a wide¬ 
mouthed bottle (a pomade bottle, for instance) 
and a tight-fitting bung. Then pass a short 
piece of tin tube, about three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, through the centre of the bung, 
allowing it to project an inch or so into the 
bottle and half an inch outside. Get a cork to 
fit the top of this tube nicely, and the bottle is 
complete. 

To charge it with poison,. take some young 
shoots and leaves of laurel, pound them to a 
pulp, and tie them up in fine muslin. Place 
the bag in the bottle, with a piece of blotting- 
paper to absorb the moisture which is always 
given off from the laurel, and the bottle is ready 
for use. 

A beetle placed in this bottle dies almost im¬ 
mediately, the only drawback being that the 
insects killed by laurel mostly stiffen too much 
to allow of their being “set. ,, The remedy is 
very simple, viz., to leave them in the fumes for 
two or three days, when they will be found to 
be perfectly relaxed. Large beetles should be 
dashed into boiling water, when they will in¬ 
stantly die. It must be remembered that, if 
left too long in the water, they are apt to fall to 
pieces, and should, therefore, be quickly with¬ 
drawn. 

Most of the British beetles will pass down 
the small tube of the laurel bottle, but for the 
Cockchafers, Dor-Beetles, Stag Beetles, and the 
larger "Water Beetles, the bung must be re¬ 
moved. 

Many Dragon-flies may be seen on the wing 
in the neighbourhood of water towards the end 
of the month, but a quick stroke is necessary 
in order to capture them. It is much to be re¬ 
gretted that no means lias yet been discovered 
of preserving their colours after death. 

The collector of Hymcnoptcra should, if pos¬ 
sible, visit some locality rich in sandbanks, for 
the purpose of obtaining the various burrowing 
bees and wasps; and in pine plantations the 
hornet-like Sirex gigas is sometimes to be taken 
during this month, while saw-flies and ichneu¬ 
mon-flies will be in abundance everywhere. 

The same may be said of Diytcra , and the 
chief trouble of the entomologist during the 
prolific month of July will be the task of de¬ 
ciding, not which insects to capture, but which 
to let alone. 
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THE BOY CAPTAIN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE BY LAND 
AND SEA. 

By Jules Verne. 

PART II. 

CHAPTER XX.—A HAPPY RE-UNION. 

ow, two days after 
Dick’s marvellous deli¬ 
verance the party had 
’ the good fortune to 
fall in with a caravan 
of honest Portuguese 
ivory-traders on their 
way to Emboma, at 
the mouth of the Con¬ 
go. They rendered the 
fugitives every assis¬ 
tance, and thus enabled 
them to reach the coast 
without further dis¬ 
comfort. 

This meeting with the caravan was a 
most fortunate occurrence, as any project 
of launching a raft upon the Zaire would 
have been quite impracticable, the river 
between the Ntemo and Yellala Falls being 
a continuous series of cataracts. Stanley 
counted as many as sixty-two, and it v T as 
hereabouts that that brave traveller 
sustained the last of thirty-one conflicts with 
the natives, escaping almost by a miracle 
from the Mbelo cataract. 

Before the middle of August the party 
arrived at Emboma, where they were 
hospitably received by M. Motta Viega and 
Mr. Harrison. A steamer was just on the 
point of starting for the Isthmus of 
Panama; in this they took their passage, 
and in due time set foot once more upon 
American soil. 

Forthwith a message was dispatched to 
Mr. Weldon, apprising him of the return 
of the wife and child over whose loss he 
had mourned so long. On the 25th the 
railroad deposited the travellers at San 
Francisco, the only thing to mar their 
happiness being the recollection that Tom 
and his partners were not with them to 
share their joy. 

Mr. Weldon had every reason to con¬ 
gratulate himself thatNegoro had failed to 
reach him. No doubt he would have been 
ready to sacrifice the bulk of his fortune, 
and without a moment’s hesitation would 
have set out for the coast; of Africa, but 
who could question that he would there 
have been exposed to the vilest treachery ? 
He felt that to Dick Sands and to Hercules 
he owed a debt of gratitude that it would 
be impossible to repay ; Dick assumed more 
than ever the place of an adopted son, 
whilst the brave negro was regarded as a 
true and faithful friend. 

Cousin Benedict, it must be owned, failed 
to share for long the general joy. 
After giving Mr. Weldon a hasty shake of 
the hand, he hurried off to his private room, 
and resumed his studies almost as if they 
had never been interrupted. He set himself 
vigorously to work with the design of pro¬ 
ducing an elaborate treatise upon the 
“Hexapodes Benedictus” hitherto unknown 
to entomological research. Here in his 
private chamber spectacles and magnifying- 
glass were ready for his use, and he was 
now able for the first time with the aid of 
proper appliances to examine the unique 
production of Central Africa. 

A shriek of horror and disappointment 
escaped his lips. The Hexapodes Bene¬ 
dictus was not a hexapod at all. It was a 
, common spider. Hercules, in catching it, 



had unfortunately broken off its two front 
legs, and Benedict, almost blind as he was* 
had failed to detect the accident. His 
chagrin was most pitiable ; the wonderful 
discovery that was to have exalted his 
name high in the annals of science belonged 
simply to the common order of the arach- 
nidae. The blow to his aspirations was very 
heavy ; it brought on a fit of illness from 
which it took him some time to recover. 

For the next three years Dick was 
entrusted with the education of little Jack 
during the intervals he could spare from 
the prosecution of his own studies, into 
which he threw himself with an energy 
quickened by a kind of remorse. 

“ If only I had known what a seaman 
ought to know when I was left to myself 
on board the Pilgrim,” he would con¬ 
tinually say, “what misery and suffering’ 
we might have been spared ! ” 

So diligently did he apply himself to the 
technical branches of his profession that at 
the age of eighteen he received a special 
certificate of honour, and was at once 
raised to the rank of a captain in Mr. 
Weldon’s firm. 

Thus by his industry and good conduct 
did the poor foundling of Sandy Hook rise 
to a post of distinction. In spite of his 
youth he commanded universal respect; 
his native modesty and straightforwardness 
never failed him, and for his own part, lie 
seemed to be unconscious of those fine traits 
in his character which had impelled him to 
deeds that made him little short of a hero. 

His leisure moments, however, were 
often troubled by one source of sadness; he 
could never forget the four negroes for 
whose misfortunes he held himself by his 
own inexperience to be in a way responsible. 
Mrs. Weldon thoroughly shared his regret,, 
and would have made many sacrifices to* 
discover what had become of them. This 
anxiety was at length relieved. 

Owing to the large correspondence of' 
Mr. Weldon in almost every quarter of the 
world, it was discovered that the whole of 
them had been sold in one lot, and that 
they were now in Madagascar. 

Without listening for a moment to Dick’s 
proposal to apply all his savings to effect 
their liberation, Mr. Weldon set his own 
agents to negotiate for their freedom, and 
on the 15th of November, 1877, Tom, Bat, 
Actseon, and Austin awaited their welcome 
at the merchant’s door. It is needless to 
say how warm were the greetings they 
received. 

Out of all tbe survivors of the Pilgrim 
that had been cast upon the fatal coast of 
Africa, old Nan alone was wanting to com¬ 
plete the number. Considering what they 
had all undergone, and the perils to which 
they had been exposed, it seemed little- 
short of a miracle that she and poor Dingo 
should be the only victims. 

High was the festivity that night in the 
house of the Californian merchant, and the 
sentiment, proposed at Mrs. Weldon’s re¬ 
quest, that was received with the loudest 
acclamation was 


“Dick Sands, the Boy Captain!”' 
























CEICKET, AND HOW TO EXCEL 
IN IT. 

By Du. W. G. Grace. 



A Catch I 


III.—FURTHER TECHNICALITIES. 

I said the field took up similar positions, 
but this is not quite accurate, for Slate 
Being a much faster bowler than White, the 
placing of the field was altered to suit his 
.style—the position of the fieldsmen having 
always to be modified according to the pecu¬ 
liarities of the bowling and batting. The dia¬ 
gram which accompanies this article gives the 
new position, and is drawn to scale, unlike the 
diagram in our last paper, which was only in¬ 
tended as a generalised representation of the 
fieldsmen's places. 

Slate’s first ball is driven back by Billson 
almost into the bowler’s hand. The second ball 
he blocks, or rather lets it hit the bat so that it 
falls to the ground at his feet and does not roll 
any distance. The third ball is pitched well up 
to the middle stump, and he pulls it across 
round to leg. It strikes the ground just before 
it gets to Blue, and, curling very much, and lie 
not allowing for the twist, just passes him, and 
what ought to have been a single becomes a 
four. 

“ He hits well! ” says the lad on our left. 

“ Yes,” growls a thick-set party with a short 
clay pipe, “ he hits well and plays badly ! ” 

“ He has got four notches anyhow ! ” 

* ‘ What is a notch ? ” 

“ Notch is another name for a run. Before 
scoring-sheets were thought of people used sticks, 
and every time a run was made a notch with a 
knife was made in the stick.” 

“They must have had very long sticks or 
very short scores ! ” 

“ Perhaps.” 

The fourth ball is very like the third, but 
pitches shorter. Again Billson steps across, but 
this time it passes him and strikes him on the 
leg. 

“How’s that ?” says Brown, sharply. 

“ Out! Leg before ! ” answers the umpire, 
and Billson’s innings is over. 

Thfe scorers enter him out “1. b. w.,” total his 
rails at 7, and put a w in the bowling analysis, 
in the fourth corner of the square, which 
contains in its other corners a dot each for the 
balls off which no addition was made to the 
score, and a 4 for the runs off the leg hit. The 
telegraph is altered so as to show 7 as the total 
runs, 2 as the wickets down, and 7 as the score 
of the last man. 

Dickson comes in, and White bowls a maiden 
over, that is, an over in which no runs are 
scored. Then Dickson misses Slate’s first ball, 
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which shoots just outside the off stump past the 
wicket-keeper, and is not fielded by long-stop 
until Slashington has scored two byes, as runs 
are called when the ball does not touch either 


pitch over the shoulder of his bat, and just 
dislodging the bails. 

Tedson, after cutting a ball—that is, hitting 
late at an off one as it goes by him, and striking 
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bat or batsman. The next ball passes outside the 
off return crease beyond the reach of the striker, 
and the umpire calling “ Wide ! ” another notch 
is scored, and as wides and byes do not in the an¬ 
alysis spoil a maiden over, and a wide is not 
counted in the over, the scorers put a dot in the 
bowling square for the ball off which the byes 
were made, and make no entry in the square for 
the wide, but wait for the next ball which Slate 
then bowls in its place. This ball pitches also 
to the off, but not quite so far out, and Dickson, 
trying to hit it, just manages to touch and land 
it into point’s hands. 

Hickson, who follows, merely plays his first 
ball, and then drives—that is, hits straight¬ 
forward—the last ball of the over away past 
loDgfield-off for four. 

“That bat drives well,” says one lad, who 
seems getting excited. 

“Yes,” says the man with the pipe; “he 
hit that just in the right place—about three- 
parts of the way down the blade.” 

White bowls another maiden over, and then 
Slate’s first ball hits Hickson on the foot and 
speeds away past long-stop, so that there are 
scored three leg-byes, as runs are called when 
the ball glances off after hitting any part of the 
batsman and not the bat. 

The second ball causes Hickson to play back 
—that is, get nearer his wicket; the third ball 
drives him back still further, and Slate, ob¬ 
serving this, pitches him a ball still farther up, 
which Nickson again tries to play back, but 
finds, to his surprise, that his career closes in 
the attempt, with hit wicket. 

Jackson now joins Tomson, who has not yet 
scored. White bowls again, and Tomson makes 
a snick for two off his last ball. After an over 
or two the new-comer snicks one of Slate’s 
shooters into the slips, and is run out. He 
had run two, and would have got another, but 
when half way across his partner’s hesitation 
made him run back, and before he could get 
into his ground Brown had got the ball and put 
down his wicket—that is, knocked off the bails. 

Robson loses his wicket by stepping out of 
his ground to meet a very innocent-looking, 
dropping ball of White’s, which seems to pitch 
much nearer to him than it really does, breaks 
back—that is, twists suddenly at the pitch from 
right to left—and, passing his bat, is well 
taken by Brown, who knocks off the bails, and 
so stumps him before he can get back over the 
crease. 

Samson, after making a single, is bowled by 
a bailer of Slate’s, the ball rising from the 


it away towards point just before it passes his 
wicket—drives the next one above the bowler’s 
head, but not quite out of his reach, and Slate 
springs up and secures it. 

In bowling his next ball Slate gets both feet 
in front of the bowling-crease, and is promptly 
noballed by the umpire—another notch to 
Slashington, but, like the wide, not spoiling the 
maiden or counting as one of the balls in the 
over. 

Simson, after doing nothing but block for 
some time, just tapping the ball as it reaches 
him, suddenly launches out into a gigantic swipe 
to long-leg, and, getting well under the ball, 
skyes it into the hands of Black, who had not 
to budge an inch to reach it. 

“ Last man in ! ” says our young friend, as 
Lawson walks to the wicket. 

The first bull he draws—that is, he holds his 
bat straight, and at such an angle that, as the 
ball passes between his legs and the wickets, he 
just touches it off to leg. Off his second ball, 
which is somewhat over-pitched, he makes a 
forward hit in front of point, half-way between 
a cut and a drive. The next ball Tomson 
manages to “ hit up ” a beautiful “ skyer ” to 
mid off, but the sun is in Black’s eyes, and he 
misses the catch, amidst a few polite observa¬ 
tions, such as “Muffed!” “Buttered!” 
“ Butter-fingers ! ” and so on, which he seems 
to be deaf to, and, as Tomson is so long making 
up his mind, and fearing that it must be caught, 
looks after the ball instead of at Lawson, he returns 
it quick enough to save the run, and nothing is 
scored. The next ball, very swift, with lots of 
screw on, is knicked in to the slips, and being 
fumbled somewhat by White in picking up, re¬ 
sults in a single. At last White takes Law- 
son’s -wicket by a short-pitched ball, which 
works in—that is, twists in from leg. The ball 
beats him completely ; he tries to play it for¬ 
ward, but misses, and his centre peg is upset. 

Tomson carries his bat out—that is, is not out 
man ; he also carried his bat through the inn¬ 
ings—that is, was first man in, and after wit¬ 
nessing the downfall of his ten companions, re¬ 
mains not out. The telegraph shows on top line 
the total score, 42; on the second line, 10 for 
the wickets dowp ; on the third line, 6, Law¬ 
son’s runs ; and on the fourth line, 13, the runs 
obtained by Tomson. The full score of the inn¬ 
ings is given herewith, and, it is hoped, can be 
understood without further explanation. As 
the score of one innings is kept, so is - the score 
of all. The great thing in keeping score, after 
keeping it correctly, is to score neatly. The 
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SCORING SHEET 


MATCH played at HILBERT between SI AS RING TON and MOTHER WIT <w 4 AUGUST 4, 1879. 


FIRST INNINGS 


Batsmen’s Names. 

Runs as Scered. 

How out. 

Bowler’s Name. 

Total. 

JOHNSON 

i 

Bowled 

White 

0 


TOMSON 


Not 

Out 

13 

212211121 

BTLLSON 


L B W 

Slate 

7 

3 4 

DICKSON 


C Green 

Slate 

0 


NICKSON 


Hit wicket 

Slate \ ’; 

4 

4 

JACKSON 


Run 

Out 

2 

2 

ROBSON 


1 Stumped Brown 

White 

0 


SAMSON 


Bowled 

Slate 

1 

1 

TEDSON 


C and Bowled 

Slate 

2 

2 

SIMSON 


C Black 

White 

0 


LAWSON 


Bowled 

White 

6 

2 2 2 


Order of 
going in. 


_ S 

_9_ 

10 

11 


Byes 2 

| 2 

Extras 


Leg byes 3 

1 3 

7 

Wide balls 1 

1 i 

Total First Innings : 

42 

No halls 1 

I i 


— 


Runs at the fall of each Wicket 

1 for 0 

2 for 7 | 3 for 10 

I 

4 for 17 

5 for 19 

0 for 20 

•7 for 21 

8 for 23 

9 for 29 

10 for 42 

BOWLING 

ANALYSIS. 

FIRST INNINGS. 






Totals. 



Bowlers’ Names. 

Wides. 

No balls ! 

i 

Details of Bowling. 

Overs 

Runs 

Maidens 

Wickets 

: Wides 

No balls- 

White 


f 

w • 
3 . 

X j X 

:1) 

lx 

1 w 
1 . 

. 2 

2 1 

W 1 
2 2 

2 • 

1 W 

9.2 

20 

3 

4 



Slate 

1 

1 

! 4 w 

. w, • • 

. 4 . W 

X 

2 • 

W 2 
W . 

X 

l . 

* 2 


9 

15 

2 

■5 ! 

i 

1 


analysis should always be made. The number 
of overs, if multiplied by 4, gives you the 
number of balls bowled ; the runs obtained from 
each bowling are taken from the figures in the 
squares ; the four dots, or dots and w’s, in the 
squares, when the square contains no other 
mark, are crossed to show the maidens ; the 
wickets taken are totalled, as are the wides and 
no balls. 

And now, after an interval, Slashington, 
under the command of Jackson, takes the held, 
and Gold and Grey appear at the -wickets. 
Jackson starts bowling. From the first over a 
brace of singles is scored. Lawson trundles 
from the other end, and off his first ball- Gold 
makes a two, then a single ; then Grey adds a 
three and Gold gets another single. Gold with 
his left elbow well up is playing over the balls 
and keeping them down ; Grey is in good form 
and evidently means to stay. After a time a 
ball from Jackson kicks up from the pitch, and 
striking the handle of the bat, is taken by 
point, and one wicket is down for 15 runs. 

Brown is the next man, and runs come fast. 
The bowling is collared and thoroughly beaten. 
The'telegraph shows 20, then 30, then 40, and 
at last Jackson takes himself off and a change 
is made. Tomson goes on, and after one or two 
overs Gold is caught, slip knocking up the ball, 
which he could only just reach with the tips of 
his fingers, into the hands of Simson at long- 
stop. Then comes Black, and by good straight 
play, keeping his bat well upright, careful 
timing—that is, hitting at the ball with a 
knowledge of its pace and direction, and good 
wrist work—that is, aiding ail he does with his 
arms, with all he can with his wrist, runs get on 
apace. Lawson’s slows are taken off ; Dickson 
is the next change bowler put on, and Lawson 
goes to cover point. This is an improvement. 


Dickson’s command of the ball is great, he 
seems to be able to put it where he pleases ; he 
bowls with his head, calculating and varying 
every ball that he delivers. But the defence is 
obstinate, the batsmen cannot be parted. The 
bowling is on the wicket, straight and difficult, 
and the batsmen are stuck up, they cannot get 
a run. At last Brown begins to play unsteadily, 
gets off his feet, and in trying to play back at 
an awkward customer of Dickson’s is out leg 
before. Pink follows, then conies White, and, to 
make a long story short, Dickson covers himself 
with glory, takes the wickets of the rest of the 
Motherwit men, and their innings concludes for 
94 runs, 52 in advance of Slashington, Black 
carrying out his bat for a well-played 32. 

Slashington begins its second innings badly 
enough. Johnson again tries a big hit, is 
had at sliort-leg by Lake, who had seen what he 
was up to, and run along to the left just in time 
to make a splendid left-handed catch, and he 
retires as the hero of a pair of spectacles, or a 
brace of ducks, as some one in the tent phrases 
it. Tomson shows his true form by feebly 
spooning a long-hop of White’s into mid¬ 
wicket’s hands, a feat which he had tried un¬ 
successfully to perform in the first innings. A 
ball gets up, glances off the shoulder of Dickson’s 
bat, and is caught behind the wicket by long- 
stop. Here, however, come3 a pause in the 
road to ruin. Robson and Jackson make a 
stand, and things promise fairly, but not for 
long. The wickets begin to fall again, and it 
seems as though Motherwit would win in one 
innings. Simson gives unexpected trouble how- 
however ; the score grows, a one innings defeat 
is averted, the 53 runs are gained, and the ninth 
wicket goes down. Lawson comes in and puts 
some life into the last wicket, hits three 2’s, 
one after the other, then a 3, off the first ball of 


the next over gets a 4, then a 2, and then is? 
caught at point. All out for 67. 

Lake and Grey go in for Motherwit, and in 
about half an hour Grey makes the winning 
hit, a drive to the on for 3. Motherwit wins by 
ten wickets, and amid the cheers of the specta¬ 
tors the players rush to the tent, the stumps 
are drawn, and we leave the ground. 

[To be continued.) 


OUR HOLIDAY TRAMP. 

By the xVitthor of “Some of ouk 
Fellows,” etc. 

CHAPTER vi. 


Monday .—We put up 
B on Saturday night 
' at a quiet town 
which Mr. Gregg 
had told us of, and 
found there some 
letters. Two of 
our fellows were 
to go home on 
Monday morning. 
They seemed to be 
very glad to go; 
but we all pre¬ 
tended to pity 
them for having to 
give up travel¬ 
ling. 

We were sorry 
on our own ac- 
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count too, for the more the merrier, we all 
thought. 

There was a box also, which Mr. Gregg 
had sent by rail, containing some linen for 
each of us, and a lot of other things. So 
wo made ourselves quite comfortable on 
Sunday morning, and felt altogether Sun- 
dayish. 

The people also, and the town itself, 
looked Sundayish. I don’t know that 
there is such a word in the English lan¬ 
guage ; but I know what it means, and I 
hope a great many other people know what 
it means. I am very much afraid, though, 
from what I have been told, that if the 
word itself is not to be found in our dia¬ 
lect, not even the idea conveyed by it is to 
be discovered in some other countries. I 
am told that foreigners consider a Sunday 
in England to be the dullest and dreariest 
day in all the week; they don’t know how 
to get through it; they want their con¬ 
certs and theatres, and bands and prome¬ 
nades as usual. I hope we shall never 
come to such a state as that in England. 
A Sundayish feeling is a very pleasant one, 
when you are used to it. I suppose it re¬ 
quires habit to get to like it; but habit and 
the Ten Commandments go very well toge¬ 
ther, and the Fourth is one of the best and 
happiest of them, Mr. Gregg says; and I 
agree with him. On a wet day Sunday is 
a little dull at school, I must admit; but I 
was very much struck with the clean, com¬ 
fortable appearance of everything in the 
little town of Hopgood the day we stayed 
there. It was a real day of rest; and we 
wanted a rest, though we had enjoyed our 
travelling very much. Of course, if it had 
not been Sunday we should have gone on 
as usual, and very likely should all have 
been knocked up before the end of our 
second week. As it was, we rested, as a 
matter of course, and felt all the better 
for it, to say nothing of the church. 

“ Prayer and provender hinder no man’s 
journey.” 

It was a nice old church, though 
“without much architectural pretensions,” 
Parsons said. So much the better; I 
hate pretensions of any sort, and especially 
in a church. It had a good solid square 
tower, however, with a capital peal of 
bells in it, and was sober and ancient¬ 
looking ; real Gothic, not carpenters’ 
Gothic—plain stone # and tiles, not stucco 
and paint, those are architectural pre¬ 
tensions if you like. The service was 
plain, too, without any pretensions there. 

We were doubtful whether we should 
find room for such a large party, and 
should have gone early, but, somehow 
or other, the time slipped by and we were 
not all ready, and Parsons would have us 
go together, so that when we entered the 
churchyard the bell had ceased ringing. 
There was an old man in the porch looldng 
out, and as we were hesitating which door 
to go to, he beckoned to us. He led us 
to some good seats near the pulpit, which 
seemed to have been kept on purpose for us, 
and, counting heads as we went in, he 
murmured to himself, “ Thut-tane; all 
right.” He had evidently heard of our 
arrival at Hopgood, and kindly took an 
interest in us. Perhaps he had seen us 
enter the town the previous evening in our 
knickerbockers and knapsacks—not in our 
knapsacks, of course, else he could not have 
.seen us ; but my meaning is plain. So was 
the sermon. Mr. Gregg likes us to remem¬ 
ber the texts. Any one can do that, he 
says, and if all the rest were forgotten it 
would be something gained to have learnt 
a verse or two of Scripture by heart. Mul¬ 


tiply that by 104, for two sermons each 
Sunday, and it makes more than a hundred 
verses every year. 

But we could remember a good deal of 
the sermon itself that day, for it seemed as 
if it had been made on purpose for us. I 
don’t suppose it was, though, for I heard 
two very old people talking together as 
they walked down the churchyard path, 
and saying it might have been made on 
purpose for them. The text was— 

“We are journeying unto the place of 
which the Lord said, I will give it you: 
come thou with us, and we will do thee 
good: for the Lord hath spoken good con¬ 
cerning Israel.” 

It made me think not only of ourselves 
and our tour, but of that poor tramp. I 
was sorry we had cast him off, instead of 
trying to “do him good.” It set other 
people thinking, too, apparently. I shall 
always remember that text. Our whole 
life is but a journey. 

In the afternoon we went out for a walk 
in the fields. Parsons would not allow 
birdsnesting or ginger-beer. As we were 
returning we met the clergyman who had 
preached in the morning, and he stopped 
us and began shaking hands with us. Then 
he asked us to go to his house, and was 
very polite and find. He seemed to know 
all about us, and his wife made a great 
fuss with Nat Wilkins, who was always a 
little out of spirits about his mother and 
father. He told us we could have our 
own seats again in the evening; he had 
desired the sexton to keep them on purpose 
for us. 

“ How did you know we were coming ? ” 
Parsons asked. 

“ Mr. Gregg wrote to me.” 

“Oh, then, you know Mr. Gregg? 
Everybody seems to know Mr. Gregg.” 

“ I don’t know him personally,” the 
vicar said, “ but as he had arranged for 
you to spend Sunday in this town he natu¬ 
rally wrote to me, as a brother clergyman, 
and asked me to look after you a little, and 
of course I did so. I hope you are com¬ 
fortable at your lodgings.” 

“ Yes, thank you. We are staying at 
the Oxford Arms.” 

“ I know it. I went to see the landlord 
yesterday.” 

“ It was very kind of you.” 

“Not at all. People often write to me, 
as the clergyman of the parish, on behalf 
of their friends or fellow-parishioners who 
may be coming this way. It is done all 
over the country. We are all one family, 
you know, and ought to feel an interest in 
each other, and I hope we do.” 

“Yes, sir,” Parsons answered, very 
meekly; “ yes, sir, and we are all journey¬ 
ing to the same place too.” 

The vicar seemed pleased at that. After¬ 
wards I told him about our tramp. 

“Ah, poor fellow,” he said, “you should 
have brought him with you to the church; 
you should have said to him as Moses said 
to Hobab : ‘ Come with us and we will do 
thee good.’ But I suppose you couldn’t 
have persuaded him: poor fellow—poor 
fellow! ” 

Of course we all went to church again 
in the evening. I am not sure that we 
should have done so, for some of us had 
been talking of going to a little village 
about a mile away—only a Sabbath day’s 
journey—to look at a river where we were 
told there was some good fishing, but after 
our meeting with the vicar we all agreed 
we ought to go to church again instead. 
The sexton was waiting for us, as before, 
. in the porch, and he led us to our seats and 


counted us, and said again, “ Thut-tane 
—all right.” 

The text in the evening was—“ Go out 
into the highways and hedges, and compel 
them to come in, that my house may be 
filled.” Again it seemed as if the sermon 
had been made on purpose for us. 'When 
he spoke of the poor and ignorant, and 
vicious people in the streets and lanes, and 
showed how our blessed Saviour loves and 
cares for them all, and how He ate and 
drank with sinners in order to do them, 
good, I felt sorry that we had not tried to- 
be of use to that poor tramp; but I doubt 
whether we could have induced him to 
“ come with us ” to the church, even if we 
hadthoughtof it. Thevicarhimself hadsaid, 

“ I suppose you couldn’t have persuaded 
him P ” But we had not tried; we had been 
too anxious to get rid of him. I was 
thinking about this when, happening to 
look along the aisle, I saw a face near the- 
church door which seemed to be familiar to 
me. I could not at first tell where I had 
aeen it before, but I was so much struck, 
with it, that I could not help turning my 
eyes towards it again and again. It was a 
boy, dressed in a very shabby corduroy suit,, 
with a woollen comforter round his neck, 
though the evening was so warm. His eyes 
were fixed upon the preacher; his mouth 
was open, and his ears also, that was quite 
clear, for he was listening with the greatest 
attention and seemed to be devouring every 
word that was spoken. When the sermon 
was over, he sighed, got up, and, with a 
glance round him, turned to go out. The 
sexton stopped him, and he waited while- 
the concluding hymn was sung. When I 
next looked up he was gone. 

That face haunted me. It was not an un¬ 
common face ; there was nothing marked or 
particular about it; quite the contrary ; but 
I could not get it out of my mind. I spoke 
to the other fellows, but they had not 
noticed it. I thought, perhaps, they would 
have said it was a little like our tramp; if 
so, I should have said the same; but if 
there was any resemblance at all, it was so 
uncertain that I did not suppose it could 
possibly be he. It might have been his 
brother, though, if tramps ever have' 
brothers. That reminds me again of what 
the vicar said—“ We are all one family, you 
know.” 

Tuesday . — It was very hot yesterday. 
Axels’s thermometer was higher in the 
shade than he had ever known it. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is a little out of order ever 
since he threw his stick at the bull, or 
cow. So he cannot tell to within about 
thirty degrees Fahrenheit what it ought to 
be. The clouds, he said, were cirrus , but 
I could only see a few streaks of feathery 
white, high up. Smart remarked that they 
would have been much more serious if they 
had been blacker and lower down, betoken¬ 
ing rain ; but Axels answered, innocently, 
that in that case they would not have been 
cirrus, but nimbus. The wind was in the 
west, or would have been, Axels said, only 
there was none. 

We went out for our usual tour of in¬ 
spection before breakfast, and then came 
back and sat down to table. Presently we 
missed Tucker. It was not often that 
Tucker -was absent from meals, and ~we 
thought he must have overslept himself; 
nothing else could account for his apathy 
on such an occasion as breakfast. We were 
just going to look for him when my 
brother Fred entered the room. He had 
been studying natural history by the river- 
. side, and had two small fishes, not much 
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larger than minnows, strung through the 
gills upon a rush. 

“ Look,” he said; 
“ I have caught 
all these; they are 
trout; we will 
have them cooked 
for breakfast. 
„ Where’s Tucker ? ” 
“ In bed, most 
likely; we have 
not seen him.” 

‘‘He’s not in 
bed,’’Fred answer¬ 
ed; “he went fish¬ 
ing with me; he 
caught two nearly 
as large as these, 
and was going to 
catch two more if 
he could to make up 
a dish ; that was a 
hour ago, nearly. I 
went farther up°the stream and left him 
sitting on the bank. He was gone when I 
came back, and I expected I should find 
him here. I hope he has not fallen in and 
got drowned.” 

We were alarmed at the thought, and 
some of us ran down at once to the river to 
look for Tucker, but we could see nothing 
of him. 

“We had better get the drags,” said 
Horniblow. 

“ Why, you don’t really think he is 
drowned? ” 

“ I hope not, but you know he did not 
come to breakfast.” 



“This is where he was sitting,” said 
Fred; ‘ ‘ and I declare the ground is all 
wet.” 

“That looks alarming,” Parsons said, 
inspecting the spot. “ Only, don’t you see, 
he could not have made the ground wet by 
falling into the water.” 

“ He would have made himself wet, 
though, most likely ” 

“ Yes ; and this shows that if he fell in 
he must have got out again ” 

“ I don’t see how he could get out, the 
bank is so steep ; and—oh, I say !—look 
h^re ; here are his two fish ; he would never 
have left them behind him if he had got 
out. Still, how came the place where he 
was sitting to be so wet ? ” 

We puzzled over this for a few moments, 
and then walked slowly along the bank, 


looking into the river, half expecting to see 
the form of our poor schoolfellow lying en¬ 
tangled among the weeds at the bottom. 
We were passing the door of a water-mill, 
near which was a suspicious-looking sluice, 
when we heard a lamentable ciy as of some 
one in pain or distress. 

‘ ‘ That’s Tucker’s voice,” said my brother. 
“ He must be in there.” 

We opened the door. The first thing that 
met our view was a great furnace all 
aglow, for the water being low the mill was 
being worked by steam. The furnace door 
was open and a tremendous heat came from 
it. Opposite the fire, and not very far off, 
was a sack full of something set up on end 
and leaning against a bench. The sack was 
tied together at the mouth, and seemed to 
have a sort of red knob sticking out of it. 
On looking at it more attentive - *-, we found 
that the red knob was Tuciter’s head and 
face. 

“ Oh, pull me away,” he cried, “ you 
fellows ! Pull me away, do. I can’t stir 
hand or foot, and I’m melted.” 

We hastened to the rescue, and dragging 
him away from the furnace, untied him. 

“ What has happened ? ” we asked. 

“ Poo-ooh! ” he said, fanning himself 
with a corner of the sack. “ Poo-ooh—fell 
into the river—pulled out—don’t know 
how.” 

‘ ‘ What then ? You didn’t tie yourself up 
in this sack.” 

“ Miller came—took off clothes to dry— 
put me into this thing—set me before the 
fire to keep me from catching cold—went 
away and left me; baked—I am; roasted; 
boiled; look at me! ” 

He was as red as a lobster, and perspir¬ 
ing frightfully. Presently the miller 
appeared. 

“Hullo!” he said. “Fire has burnt 
up rather quicker than I expected. Capital 
coals ; good draft, too ; found it strongish, 
didn’t you ? Never mind ; do you good ; 
keep you from catching cold. Clothes dry 
too by this time; put ’em on. Mind you 
don’t go tumbling into the water again. If 
that chap had not caught hold of you with 
the boathook, and called to me to come 
and pull you out, you might have been 
drowned. Why don’t you learn to 
swim ? ” 

“ What chap was it ? ” Tucker asked. 

“Don’t know,” said the miller; “a 
working lad of some sort. Wanted me to 
give him a job, but I couldn’t, so he went 
off somewhere else.” 

We all thanked the miller very much for 
his timely help, and Tucker said he should 
have liked to give the boy who first caught 
hold of him half his pocket-money, and to 
get some more from his father, but the 
miller could not tell us anything about 
him. 

While Tucker was putting on his clothes 
we went about the mill, inspecting it. 

“ I observe that one of the most impor¬ 
tant manufactures of this neighbourhood is 
flour,” said Horniblow. 

“If I am not mistaken,” said Axels, 
“ this is an undershot-wheel.” 

“No,” said the miller; “it’s a breast- 
wheel.” 

Then he showed us the difference. It 
seems there are three sorts of mill-wheels. 
An undershot-wheel is moved by the water 
flowing under it in a kind of trough, and 
carrying the float boards^vith it. It is like 
the paddle of a steamboat, only the water 
moves the wheel instead of the wheel strik¬ 
ing the water. It is the worst sort of 
wheel, because a great deal of the force of 
the water is lost. 



A breast-wheel has the float-boards 
closer together, and the water comes upon 
them from a channel about half way up 
the wheel, so it carries the floats down by 
its weight as well as by its impulse. 

But the best wheel of all is the overshot. 
The water is conducted to the top of the 
wheel, and the floats are turned upwards, 
so as to form a set of trenches or buckets, 
which are filled at the top, and empty 
themselves at the bottom ; so that one side 
of the wheel is carried down loaded with 
the weight of the water, while the other 
side rises without any. 

Axels said he should make a real water¬ 
mill as soon as he got back to school; only 
as there is no water there I don’t see what 
good it will be. 

“A water-wheel can’t work without 
water,” said the miller; “so when the 
river is low we have to get up steam, as 
you see.” 

I don’t know how long Axels would 
have stayed there if we w r ould have let 
him. He wanted to examine the mill¬ 
stones and all the machinery, and the 
steam-engine as well. I don’t think he 
would have minded being tied up in the 
sack before the furnace as Tucker was if he 
could have had a good view of the engine 
as well. We carried him off at last, almost. 
by force. f 

“ I caught two big fish,” said Tucker, \ 
despondingly, as we were going away. “ I . 
left them on the bank, and somebody has 
taken them. I meant to have had them 
cooked for breakfast.” 

His bath had made him hungry. 



In consequence of these adventures we 
started late, and did not make much of a 
journey. To-morrow we are going up a 
mountain. I am told we shall be able to 
see a long way from the top of it, and that 
there are no very serious difficulties in the 
ascent. 

Axels asked a man at the place where 
we are staying whether there were any 
guides to be had to show us the way, 
and he said, “ Yes ; as many as we liked,” 
and pointed to a school, consisting chiefly 
of infants—not like Smalley, though—who 
were just then rushing out into the road, 
school being over. They were no bigger 
than the midge, so we said Nat Wilkins 
should be our guide, and we would have no 
other. 

(To be continued .) 
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HOW I CAPTURED MY FIRST 
SLAVER. 

By S. Whitchurch Sadler, r.n:, 

Author of “ The Ship of Ice,” “ The African 
Cruiseretc. 

CHAPTER I. 

“ rT^HE captain wants you on tlie quarter- 

1 deck, sir.” 

“All right, 
quartermas¬ 
ter.” 

Obedient 
to the sum¬ 
mons, I rose 
from the hard 
lockers of 
the midship¬ 
men’s berth, 
put on the 
jacket which 
had been 
doing duty 
rolled up as 
a pillow, 
snatched the 
first uniform 
cap that 
came han¬ 
diest, and 
made my way 
up the ladder. 

The berth 
of a ten-gun 
brig on the 
West Coast 
of Africa 
during a 
calm is about 
the hottest 
place I know; 
but really the 
upper deck 
this broiling 
afternoon 
seemed even 
worse, al¬ 
though awn¬ 
ings were 
spread fore 
and aft. The 
sea-breeze, 
after blowing 
faintly for an 
hour or two, 
had died 
away ; the 
sails flapped 
idly from the 
yards, and on 
the smooth 
surface of 
the dark 
brown water 
her Majes¬ 
ty’s cruiser 
Vixen curt¬ 
seyed grace¬ 
fully as the 
ground-swell 
heaved 
beneath. 

“Away there! second cutters,” piped 
the boatswain’s mate, just as I touched my 
cap to Captain Stanley. 

Now the second cutter was in my charge, 
so I knew at once there was some work cut 
out for me, even before the captain spoke. 

“Man and arm your boat, Mr. Charlton, 
and take a week’s provisions. After the 
men have had their supper this evening 
you will pull inshore, and keep a strict 
watch on the mouth of this little river, the 
Lelunda. Do you see it ? ” 


shirt, my sword, and one of the ship’s frg 
pistols, that was all. Jack Steerwell, the 
coxswain,, took these things down to the 
boat, and my own preparations were com¬ 
plete. 

There was a small cooking-stove, which 
could boil our cocoa; but the week’s salt 
provisions had to be dressed on board 
beforehand, so it was nearly £ve o’clock 
when I was able to make the report,— 

“ Second 
cutter all 
ready, sir.” 

Then I took 
my place in 
the stern- 
sheets, the 
coxswain be¬ 
hind tiller in 
hand, and the 
boat’s crew 
on the 
thwarts with 
oars tossed. 

While wait¬ 
ing thus for 
eave to shove 
off, there 
came running 
to the gang- 
w a y the 
youngest 
midshipman 
in the ship, a 
bright little 
fellow who 
had lately 
come out to 
join, and who 
looked much 
more fit to be 
his mother’s 
pet at home 
than to en¬ 
dure the pe¬ 
rils and hard¬ 
ships of Afri¬ 
can cruising. 

• With one 
jump tjiis 
young gen¬ 
tleman, dirk 
in hand, was 
in the boat, 

' a .1 most 
knocking me 
over. 

“ Now, 
Merton, what 
do you want ? 
You very 
nearly 
wounded one 
of her Ma¬ 
jesty’s offi¬ 
cers with that 
little toast¬ 
ing - fork of 
yours ” —for 
the dirk had 
fallen out of 
its sheath, 
and was now 
sticking upright and quivering in the 
bottom of the boat close to my toe. 

“ I am so sorry, Charlton. Please don’t 
mind. But, oh ! Isn’t it jolly! The cap¬ 
tain has given me leave to go in the boat.” 
The boy was quite out of breath with haste 
and excitement. 

Well,it really was exciting, and I was glad 
to have him with me. There was no time to 
tell him so, for Captain Stanley was now 
leaning over the side, his keen eye scanning 
each man of the crew in turn; and he was 


Stepping on the after carronade slide, he 
pointed to the white surf fringing the low 
line of coast abreast the ship some four or 
miles off. 

“ There is the bar, just where the surf 
breaks thickest and farthest out, near that 
solitary palm-tree. If the bar gets quieter, 
and any slaver up the river should venture 
out, do you think you could give a good 
account of her P ” 


“Two of our men fell backwards, wounded." 


“ I will try, sir.” 

“ Very well. Mind, I don’t want you to 
cross the bar. Now, bear a hand and get 
your boat ready. You may as well ask the 
assistant-surgeon to put you up some 
quinine, or you will be all down with fever 
when the land-wind blows off those man¬ 
grove swamps.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” and I set to work joy¬ 
fully. 

Not much packing up was wanted for 
the cruise ; a blanket suit, an extra flannel 
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so long about it, and I so longing to get 
away, that it seemed as if he never would 
have finished. At last, however— 

“ Shove off, Mr. Charlton. Good-bye, 
and success to you. Take care of Mer¬ 
ton.” 

He lifted his cap courteously. I re¬ 
turned the salute. The next moment the 
oars dropped in the water, and we were 
pulling, steadily and quietly, towards the 
unknown shore. 

A farewell waving of caps from the 
officers and men crowding the side, and 
then the dear old. cruiser made sail, and 
stood to the northward towards the mouth 
of the Congo. 

I don’t believe there was ever midshipman 
happier than I when watching those 
lessening sails ! The chance that I had 
longed for, even dreamed about, had come 
at last. A good brush with a slaver might 
bring anything, yes, even a lieutenant’s 
commission, for I had already ‘‘passed.” 

The command was but a small one—a 
boat with eleven men and one small boy. 
But I felt as proud and happy as any 
captain of a line-of-battle ship. 

In half an hour we were nearing the 
edge of the bar. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” said Steer well. 
“ Don’t you think we are close enough ? ” 

There was no doubt about it at all, for as 
he spoke the surf curled and broke just 
astern, the spray giving us all a good duck¬ 
ing. 

We backed out a few strokes after this 
gentle warning, and the men rested on 
tlieir oars. 

Now it wanted barely half an hour to 
sunset; and sunset in the tropics, where 
there is no twilight, means darkness. It 
was no use while the surf ran so high try¬ 
ing to get nearer inshore. We were exactly 
in the right position, opposite the mouth 
of the river, with the big pal in-tree in full 
view, so I decided to anchor, and make 
ourselves snug for the night. 

“ Hay your oars in, men, and get the 
anchor out.” 

The little anchor plashed overboard, 
carrying with it some fathom and a half 
of chain. Three or four more fathoms were 
veered out, and the boat swung to the 
current, broadside on to the shore. 

The next duty was to examine arms, and 
make everything ready for a night surprise 
or night attack. The boat’s crew had their 
cutlasses—things in those days with blades 
uncommonly like straightened-out iron 
hoops. You might bruise or stun your 
enemy with a good stroke, but as to making 
a clean cut, that was quite out of the ques¬ 
tion. Then each man carried a musket, 
and there were also a couple of long board¬ 
ing pikes, which might do good service in 
a cutting-out affair. Steerwell, Merton, 
and I had a ship’s pistol apiece. Last and 
least was there not that dread weapon —the 
youngster’s dirk ! 

Pistols and muskets were carefully 
loaded, the binnacle lamp was lighted, but 
well shaded over, and then night came on. 
With the darkness came also the first breath 
of the land-wind, a damp, chilly air, making 
us glad to put on our blanket clothing. 

Some hot tea did us all good ; and the 
men lighted their pipes and spun yarns. 
Songs wouldn’t do, lest the noisy choruses 
should betray our position. 

Now on board the Yixen there was an ex¬ 
cellent custom of having short prayers read 
morning and evening on the quarter-deck. I 
could do no better than follow such a good 
example, so at eight o’clock the word was 
passed, “ Out pipes, ” and the men faced 


aft, while by the light of the binnacle, un¬ 
covered for the moment, I read the beauti¬ 
ful prayer ordered to be “ used in her 
Majesty’s Navy every day.” 

That first night of our cruise was any¬ 
thing but pleasant. The boat, being broad¬ 
side on to the swell, ivould roll; and at 
each roll Merton and I, who were lying on 
opposite sides of the stern-sheets, generally 
found our way to the bottom of the boat. 
At last we decided upon stopping there, on 
John Bunyan’s principle, 

“ He that is down need fear no fall,” 
and for the rest of the first watch we 
managed to do pretty well. 

At twelve o’clock I turned out, or, more 
correctly speaking, sat up, and kept the 
four long hours of the middle watch. Very 
long they were, with no .excitement, no 
sound to disturb their monotony, save the 
dull, regular beat of the surf. 


CHAPTEIi II. 

Tiee bright stars of the Southern Cross 
at length paled in the dawn, and the sun’s 
level rays reached us over the low land to 
the eastward. 

“ Come, rouse and bit! ” I said, waking 
up the youngster, who still slumbered 
peacefully, curled up in what ought to 
have been a most uncomfortable position. 

With a little shiver Merton awoke, and 
the first words he uttered on opening his 
eyes were, 

“ Why, how yellow you look ! ” 

No doubt it was true enough; we all 
looked pale and seedy. A glass of the 
doctor’s quinine brightened -us up consi¬ 
derably, and after some cocoa and biscuit 
we were ready for anything in the way of 
adventure. 

Not a sail was in sight, -nor were there 
signs of any habitation on shore. Weary 
work it would be waiting day after day 
and night after night, if after all-no slaver 
came near! 

I was peering through the glass in the 
forlorn hope of discovering some vessel at 
anchor up the stream, when the sudden 
thought flashed across my mind, ‘ ‘ Why not 
attempt to go Up the river?” 

“Steerwell,” I said, “don’t you think 
we might cross tha bar ? ” 

“Well, sir, the surf has gone down 
pretty considerably since last night. I 
don’t say but what it might be done. If 
you do try, now is the time, before the 
sea-breeze sets in,” 

“ Then wt will do it. Up anchor, men! ” 

There was one little qualm at my heart 
while the boat’s crew were hauling in the 
cable, hand over hand. Our orders were 
simply to guard the mouth of the river. 
How would Captain Stanley look if any 
accident happened ! A vision of a court- 
martial rose before my eyes, and I whis¬ 
pered to Merton, 

“ ‘ Dismissed the service for disobedience 
of orders ! ’ Don’t you think that will be 
the sad ending to your poor messmate’s 
career?” 

“Nonsense!” said the boy, who was all 
excitement at the prospect of adventures 
up the unknown river. “Was Nelson 
tried for disobedience of orders at Copen¬ 
hagen, when he put the telescope to his 
blind eye and vowed he couldn’t see the 
recall signal ? ” 

“ A flattering comparison, Master Mer¬ 
ton. Anyhow, let us hope that if we 
bring a fine slaver alongside the Vixen the 
captain will condone the fault.” 

We pulled slowly towards the edge of 
[ the bar, waiting our opportunity. I 


watched until a bigger wave than usual 
came rolling in, the edge curling over as it 
rushed onwards, threatening to capsine the 
boat. Now was our time. 

“ Give way, men ! ” 

The wave broke just astern. Surrounded 
by a mass of boiling, hissing foam, we 
were borne along with tremendous velocity, 
until its force was spent. A short lull, and 
another wave, curling up, broke over the 
stern, half swamping the boat. The men 
gave way with a will; half a dozen des¬ 
perate strokes and we were over the bar 
and safely floating on the smooth waters 
of the Lelunda. 

“ Very well done indeed, men! ” I said, 
as my panting boat’s crew rested on their 
oars. And looking astern at the long lines- 
of tumbling surf, it did seem a feat to be- 
proud of. There is always a drawback to 
every happiness, however, and mine came 
in the shape of a whisper from little Mer¬ 
ton, “I say, Charlton; how do you mean 
to get back again ? ” 

Youngsters should not ask impertinent 
questions, especially when their superior 
officer doesn’ b know how to answer them, 
so I desired him, rather sternly, to see the 
boat properly baled out, while I landed, 
and took a look round. 

There was a bit of rising ground on the 
left, or south bank, j ust where tho solitary 
palm-tree grew. I stepped on shore, my 
foot sinking in the clear, fine sand, and, 
telling the midshipman to keep a bright 
look-out and allow no one to land, made 
my way towards this spot. 

The tree stood like an advanced sentinel 
where the thick “bush” ended and the 
sandy shore began. I was within a few 
yards, when from behind the trunk there 
suddenly rushed out a black object, which 
as suddenly disappeared amidst the thick 
foliage of the bush. 

Somewhat taken aback by the vision, I 
started off in pursuit, but, entangled in the 
low prickly shrubs and caught by the long 
creepers hanging down from the taller 
trees, I made no way. I stopped and lis¬ 
tened, but could hear no sound of my re¬ 
treating friend. 

“ Query: friend or foe ? ” thought I. 

Whiz / An arrow, flashed by, burying 
itself in the palm-tree a few yards behind.. 

A plain* downright answer that to my 
unspoken question. 

Well, it was no use remaining there any 
longer as a target. The eye of a black 
man could pierce the gloomy recesses of 
the bush, and his feet find a path where all 
to me was dark and pathless. I turned, 
and, first taking the trouble to pull the 
arrow out of the tree as a curio for young 
Merton, walked towards the boat. 

I walked, but—may I confess it ?—I 
should have liked torzm, had it been possible 
for an officer under such circumstances to 
run, which it was not. But it is such an 
odd, funny feeling, expecting every mo¬ 
ment to have an arrow in your back ! You 
give an involuntary twitch, first to one 
shoulder, then to the other, wondering 
which is going to be struck first. Then 
you have a queer sensation up the small of 
your back, and if a mosquito bites your 
neck you start, thinking that it has come 
at last. 

All this I felt now, but through it all I 
walked steadily and quietly to the river¬ 
side. 

“I say,” inquired Merton, taking the 
arrow from my hand as I stepped into the 
boat. “ Have you been shooting any¬ 
body ? ” 

“No, you goose ; but somebody has been 








shooting me. Don’t try any experiments 
with that arrow-head; the chances are it 
is poisoned.” 

The boy had been pressing the point with 
his finger, but now he dropped the arrow 
rather in a hurry. 

My little adventure damped our hopes of 
a surprise. On the other hand, the very 
fact of there being a man stationed to watch 
our movements looked well; or, as I over¬ 
heard Jack Steerwell putting it to one of 
his chums, 

“ If there hadn’t been something to keep 
guard over there wouldn’t have been no 
sentry, don’t you see ? ” 

It was now eight o’clock, and the sun 
high in the heavens, Not a breath of wind 
blew, and the heat was sickening. In 
another hour we might hope the sea- 
breeze would set in—a fair wind for sailiog 
up the river. It was better to risk the loss 
of an hour than to exhaust the men’s 
strength by too long a pull in the ex¬ 
treme heat. 

So we explored a cool spot a little higher 
up on the opposite side of the river, under | 
the shadow of some trees growing close to j 
the water’s edge. It was rather nasty j 
work pushing the boat through the slimy , 
and ill-smelling mangroves; and once, as I 
we passed a bank of horrible black mud, 
Merton exclaimed, “ I say, there’s a log of 
wood waddling away down to the water I ” 

Of course the next moment we saw that 
it was a crocodile. And then, if I had not 
snatched the pistol out of his hand just in 
time, he would have fired at the ugly crea¬ 
ture. 

“ Blaze away,” I said, “ as much as you 
like after our prize is taken. Meanwhile, i 
we don’t want everybody to know our j 
whereabouts, or we shall have a slaver’s ! 
crew taking pot shots at us comfortably J 
from behind those trees.” 


CHAPTER HI. 

From our lurking-place in the mangroves 
we could look right out to seaward across 
the bar. Impatiently we waited for the 
sea-breeze. At length a catspaw here and 
there touched the waters, and then the 
whole surface was gradually ruffled into 
life, the wavelets sparkling and glistening 
in the sunbeams as the glorious breeze 
swept past. 

Pushing out once more into the stream, 
we hoisted our lugsails, and though at first 
the boat barely stemmed the current, yet 
soon the wind freshened, and we made 
good way. 

We had been sailing, I suppose, for about 
an hour without anything suspicious turn¬ 
ing up, when the river, which so far had 
been a broad stream running due east and 
west, narrowed, making a sharp turn to 
our right. Sails, being now of no more use, 
were lo wered, and oars got out. Cautiously 
we pulled round the bend of the river. I 
looked ahead, and there, not a hundred 
yards off, was the loveliest schooner ever 
man set eyes on, lying close to the bank, 
with sails loose. The decks were crowded 
with men, both black and white and pad¬ 
dling round the vessel was a whole fleet of 
small canoes. 

A shout rose up from the schooner’s deck 
as our boat’s nose showed round the point, 
and at the sound the negroes in the canoes 
gave one look, and then paddled away in 
terror. 

“Hurrah, my lads!” I called out, “a 
dozen good strokes, and she is ours.” As 
I spoke, however, a puff of white smoke 
from the schooner, and a tiny splash in the 
water just ahead of the boat, showed that 
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the prize was not to be gained without a 
struggle. 

A second puff, and then a whole rattle of 
musketry sent the bullets 'pinging all 
around. Young Merton, who had never 
before been under fire, lowered his head 
involuntarily, and then looked up into my 
face, half ashamed. 

“Never mind, my boy,” I said, placing 
my hand on his shoulder. “Don’t be 
afraid of ducking your head to a shot.” 

We were rapidly closing now. Indeed, 
it was high time, for the fire was beginning 
to tell. Two of our men fell backwards 
from the thwarts, wounded, the oars slip¬ 
ping from their hands and floating astern. 
Merton and I had just time to give one 
shot apiece in return, when we dashed 
alongside, and the slaver’s fire ceased. 

So low was the schooner in the water, 
that it was easy work enough to climb up 
into the main chains. Then with one 
spring I gained the deck, the boat’s crew 
following close behind. 

The enemy had fled; not a soul was left 
on deck. Punning to the side nearest the 
shore, I saw the last of them disappearing 
in the bush. Evidently, as soon as we 
came alongside, the slaver’s crew had 
jumped on shore, not caring to wait for any 
exchange of cutlass blows. 

Merton looked rather disappointed at 
such an easy victory. I fancy he had b«on 
indulging in a dream of single combat with 
a magnificent Spanish captain, w r ho, after 
many hard cuts given and received, was 
to sink on one knee and present his sword 
gracefully, “ Senor Inglese, you have con¬ 
quered. I yield me to your valour.” 

What a proud moment that was when I 
trod the deck of my first prize ! And now 
to overhaul her. 

Several muskets, bearing traces of having 
been recently discharged, were lying about; 
but although there were fittings amidships 
for a gun, yet there was no “ Long Tom” 
on board now, rather a lucky circumstance 
for us, as one shot might have blown the 
boat out of the water. 

Wondering a little what had become of 
this gun, I went forward with Steerwell. 
On the forecastle the bars were in their 
places sticking out of the windlass, and on 
Jooking over the bows we saw the cable 
straight up and down. 

“ She must have been just gettingunder 
way, sir, as we came in sight! ” exclaimed 
the coxswain. 

“Then if so, she has her cargo of slaves 
already on board.” was my thought, 
glancing at the main hatchway, which was 
closely covered over. 

“ Clear away that hatch ! ” 

The ordei was quickly obeyed. A hor¬ 
rible sight met our eyes as through the 
sickening atmosphere that arose from that 
pit of misery we gazed upon a mass of 
closely-pa eked humanity. There they lay, 
the victims of the accursed slave traffic; 
men, women, children, babes in arms, all 
stowed so thickly that as the pure light of 
heaven streamed down, and the panting 
creatures struggled to get a breath of the 
fresh air that came through the open 
hatchway, numbers of the young and 
weakly ones were trodden under foot. 

If we had not set to work at once I verily 
believe that one half of these unhappy 
beings would have been suffocated. But 
“Jack” was equal to the emergency. The 
slaves nearest the hatchway were hastily 
dragged on deck until room sufficient had 
been made for our men to get below. Then 
the women and children were carefully 
handed up—none too soon; two of the little 



ones had already drawn their last breaths, 
and were lying lifeless in their mothers’ 
arms. 

There were about three hundred in all, 
and the upper deck began to get too 
crowded. Going below, I found that there 
were only full-grown men remaining, and 
that the atmosphere, although bad enough, 
was endurable, so I stopped any more 
from going on deck. 

Fine stalwart fellows these were, but 
whether any of them as yet understood 
they were &o longer slaves was doubtful. 
My own heart was grateful enough at 
having been the means of setting them 
free; and thinking that perhaps a few 
words of English or Spanish might have 
been picked up from trading vessels, I 
began to speak, when—crash, thud !—a 
round shot came tearing through the side, 
burying itself in the chest of a negro sitting 
by me. 

He, poor fellow ! sank down without a 
moan, but a yell arose from his frightened 
companions, some of whom had been 
wounded by splinters. The next moment 
I was on deck. 

From an elevated spot of ground abreast 
of the schooner, the smoke rising up from 
a discharged gun showed the position of 
the enemy. Close by, half hidden by the 
thick foliage, and hitherto unobserved,, 
were some native huts, and the long, low 
roof of a slave barracoon. While I looked 
a flash burst forth, and a second shot, not 
so well aimed this time, whistled over our 
heads, covering the deck with splinters as 
it grooved itself a passage through the 
mainmast. 

We were in a regular mess. Capture 
that gun we must or we were lost. It 
would be dangerous work landing and 
making the attack in face of that fire, but 
I knew what British seamen could do* 
Already they had run to the ship’s side,, 
waiting to jump into the boat. 

But why do they hesitate, and tli4n turn 
away P 

I looked over the gangway. The cutter 
was indeed alongside, but she was full of 
water, and only kept from sinking by the 
boat’s painter, which was made fast to the 
schooner. The bullets which had struck 
her as we pulled towards the prize had no 
doubt gone through the bottom. 

Only one chance for us now. 

‘ ‘ Quick, men! man the windlass and get 
the anchor up.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” And the men. ran 
forward. 

A third shot, well-aimed this time. It 
passed through the thin planking of the- 
schooner’s deck, scattering death and con¬ 
fusion amongst the shrieking blacks below. 
At the same moment a sharp blow on the 
forehead made me stagger. Involuntarily 
I put up my hand, and brought it down 
again covered with blood. 

“ Only a splinter,” I said to Merton, who 
was looking at me rather frightened. 
“ Here, help me to bind it up.” 

All the same, though, I felt very queer, 
and was glad to sit down, while between 
us we managed to bandage the wound with 
my handkerchief. 

How the men strained and tugged at the 
windlass! At last, just,as a fourth shot 
struck us, with one tremendous pull up 
came the reluctant anchor from its muddy 
bed at the river’s bottom, and, to my in¬ 
tense relief, the schooner began to move. 

Slowly, very slowly, we drifted down 
with the current, a fifth shot, wildly aimed, 
striking the water harmlessly. Slowly we 
passed the bend of the river from whence 
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we had first caught sight of the slaver, and 
once more we were in the main stream. 
Then, knowing we were safely out of range, 
I gave orders to drop the anchor. 

(To be continued.) 


PERCH-FISHING FOR BOYS. 

By an Old Hand. 



volume treat 

the matter exhaustively, in the same way as we 
have done bicycling, dogs, bees, etc., and are 
mow treating cricket, athletic training, and the 
aquarium. At the present season perch-fisliing 
may well claim first attention. 

The perch (Perez fluviatilis), from its voracious 
habits, is essentially the fish for boy-anglers. 
Although, perhaps, in water that is much fished, 
or where the perch run to a considerable size, 
the capture of them is somewhat difficult ; yet, 
if the angler be not too ambitious, and if other 
matters connected with the water and the 
weather are favourable, even a beginner may 
calculate on securing a good basket. 

The rod for perch-fishing should be moderately 
stiff, and only long enough to command fairly 
rthe water to be fished. The material must 
he regulated by the resources of the angler. 
Bamboo is cheap, and very light; but then an 
unlucky bruise or a careless step will instantly 
spoil a joint, and if the accident happens at the 
river-side when the fish are well on the feed the 
•disconsolate angler, as he packs up his broken, 
and, for the present, useless weapon, will be apt 
to wish that he had relied upon something a 
trifle more substantial, if a trifle heavier, than 
bamboo. Cane is very good, but it is heavier 
and more expensive. Hickory, in my opinion, 
is the best material of all. With careful usage 
and proper attention a good hickory rod will last a 
lifetime ; and by changing the top joints one rod 
can be made to serve for many purposes. Those 
sold as general rods are in the main very ser¬ 
viceable articles; but let not the tyro imagine 
that by procuring one with plenty of spring in 
at, he will be able to use it for fly-fishing as well 
as for other purposes. 

Ordinary bottom-fishing and trolling will be 
•as much as any one rod can perform well, and 
'chis most of those sold at a fair price will do. 
I t is for fiy-fisliing and artistic roach-fishing that 
the so-called “general rods” are practically 
almost useless. In my young time it used to be 
the custom for anglers to recommend beginners 


to attempt the manufacture of their own rods 
and lines, and I remember perfectly well trying 
all sorts of experiments with hazel, ash, 
and horsehair. Now that the fishing-tackle shop 
will supply everything a young angler can possi¬ 
bly want, and at prices which will suit all pockets, 
it is hardly worth while to waste time over 
home-manufactured articles, which at best must 
needs be much inferior to those made by profes¬ 
sionals ; and, believe me, they cost more in the 
end. 

The line for perch-fishing should be of plaited 
silk, not too stout, and well waterproofed. 
Running tackle will always be found most con¬ 
venient, though, of course, it is not absolutely 
necessary. At the same time, if an angler has 
plenty of line at command, he will be better 
able to fish any holes in the river that lie at 
some distance from the bank, or even on the 
opposite side of the stream. A few feet of good 
strong gut at the end of the prepared line will be 
an additional advantage, and the length of this 
collar must depend on the probable depth of 
water to be fished. 

The size of hook best for perch is very much a 
matter of taste. Anyhow it is better to have 
the hook too large than too small. The perch 
has a big mouth, and when he really means 
biting, nothing under a boat-hook will frighten 
him away from the bait. Personally I have 
caught perch with hooks of all kinds, from 
medium and small triangles t© single hooks as 
small as No. 7 and No. 8. No. 4 is a very 
useful size, and though many experienced anglers 
condemn the sneck-bend hooks, I have found 
them very effective. 

If a float be used, and this, as we shall see 
presently, is by no means necessary, it will be 
well to have a fairly substantial one, particularly 
if the angler is using gudgeon as bait. The 
perch being a voracious feeder, the baits used for 
his capture are very various. Worms, grubs, 
shrimps, gudgeon, and minnows are about the 
best. Shrimps and minnows are scarce in some 
localities, but when they can be obtained they 
are pretty sure to bring good sport. 

The best style of perch-fishing is undoubtedly 
“ paternostering. ” The paternosters sold at 
tackle-shops are very apt to get out of order, or 
to give way at a critical moment, and therefore 
I would recommend the young angler to make 
one for himself. 

Mr. Francis Francis, in his “Book on Ang¬ 
ling,” affords very concise directions how a pater¬ 
noster should be made, and I cannot do better 
than give the description in Mr. Francis’s own 
words. He says : “ A paternoster is simply a gut 
line, a yard or four feet long, with hooks about 
a foot apart, and weighted at the end with a 
bullet, or pear-shaped plummet. Some anglers 
use three hooks, and some two, a necessity which 
is more often regulated by the depth of the water 
to be fished. But the lowest hook, unless the 
bottom is unusually foul, should be almost on 
the ground, as it is the habit of the minnows 
to strike upward towards the surface in their 
efforts to escape, just as it is the habit of all fish 
when pursued by an enemy ; fear causes them to 
seek the surface, and even to jump out of the 

water.Now this is the way I make 

a paternoster ; and this is the way some old 
friends of mine, who are by far the best pater¬ 
noster-fishers on the Thames or anywhere else 
that ever I saw or heard of, taught me to make 
it. Make a long noose from the loop on 
which to fasten your lead, and in this loop, 
or immediately above it, tie another loop, by the 
simple process of doubling the gut and tying it; 
about nine inches above this repeat the process, 
and tie another loop, and at the same distance 
above that tie another. This fashion of making 
the loops may be thought dangerous to the knot, 
but in reality it is not so when the gut is wet; 
and it has the advantage of always standing out 
at right angles, and so keeping the hook from 
the line. Into each of these loops slip the end 
of the liook-gut, which should have a knot tied 
in the extreme end to prevent slipping, and 
secured by a hitch ; a hook is thus appended to 
each loop, the gut to each hook being about 
seven inches long ; the lowest one need not be 
.so long.” 


In using a paternoster no float is required. 
The plummet at the end ensures the line reach¬ 
ing the bottom, and if the angler keeps his line 
tight he will readily feel the bite of even a small 
fish. Paternostering has many advantages over 
ordinary bottom-fishing. In the first place a 
greater range of w*ater can be covered in a shorter 
time, and in the next there is not the bother of 
adjusting the float every time a change appears 
in the depth of the stream. 

As a rule perch are fond of deep water. Still 
deep holes under trees, by lock gates, or near 
weed beds, are admirable places to try for them 
with a paternoster, and the biggest fish will be 
found near the bottom. 

When a bite is felt it is not well to be in too 
great a hurry to strike. Give him time to get 
the bait well into his mouth, and for this pur¬ 
pose the point of the rod may be lowered a trifle 
so as to make a little slack line. The best time 
to strike is when the motion of the line shows 
that the fish is moving off with the bait. He 
lias it well in his mouth then, and it will not be 
necessary to strike very hard. The perch fights 
well for a short time, and let the young angler 
be very cautious ho^v he seizes his prey when he 
has grassed it. The gills and fins of the perch 
are armed with sharp spines, and these can, and 
frequently do, inflict a painful wound in the 
hand of an unwary captor. 

The best time for perch-fishing is undoubtedly 
early in the morning. 

During hot weather, the middle of the day, 
except on rare occasions, finds Mr. Perch takiug 
his siesta, and it needs a very tempting bonne 
louche to lure him then. In August and Sep¬ 
tember perch are in their best condition, but 
when they are well fed considerable skill is ne¬ 
cessary if it is desired to secure a good basket of 
large fish. 

There are two points of which the young 
angler may need to be reminded, and they apply 
to all other fishing as well as angling for perch ; 
they are, to stand as far away from the edge of 
the water as possible, so as to be out of sight of 
the fish, and to keep still. 

With patience and perseverance any boy may 
become a good angler, for practice will bring 
experience. Saxon. 
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SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

ROBERT DICK, THE BAKER-GEOLOGIST. 

“The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night.” 

— Longfellow. 

am proud to call him my distinguished 
friend,” said Sir Roderick Murchison, 
when addressing the British Association at 
Leeds, in September, 1858. “Here is a man 
who is earning his daily bread by his hard 
work, who is obliged to read and study by night, 
and yet who is able to instruct the Director- 
General of the Geographical Society. I also 












found that he was a profound botanist. I found, 
to my humiliation, that this baker knew in¬ 
finitely more of botanical science— ay, ten 
times more—than I di£; and that there were 
only some twenty or thirty British plants that 
he had not collected.” 

Unless I am much mistaken, the readers of 
the Boy’s Own Paper would like to know 
something of the history of the man w r ho 
received such a high compliment from one of 
the most distinguished men of science of the 
century. This was not the first hint the world 
‘had received of Robert Dick’s existence, but 
coming from such a source it made the poor 
baker famous. It so attracted the notice of Dr. 
Smiles that he wrote his life ; and a noble life 
it was, of manly perseverance under great diffi¬ 
culties, and a love for knowledge which raised 
him far above the level of ordinary men. 

Of Robert Dick’s early life we know little. 
We know enough, however, to tell that it was 
a sad one—sad and very lonely. He was the 
son of an excise officer at Tullibody, in Clack¬ 
mannanshire, and was born in 1811. His 
mother died when he was yet very young, and 
that loss was the beginning of many sorrows. 
“One good mother is worth a hundred school¬ 
masters, ” as holy George Herbert used to say ; 
and little Robert never learned one thing to the 
end of his busy life, although that one thing 
would have made him happy beyond measure. 
To know a mother’s love was denied him, and 
lie often mourned over it. Long years after¬ 
wards, when he heard of the death of a neigh¬ 
bour’s wife, he said, sorrowfully, “ Ah ! a sad 
thing for the bairns. Had my own mother been 
alive I would never have been a baker.” 

He went to school at an early age. With a 
good memory, a quick intelligence, and an able 
master, he made splendid progress. “ That boy 
ought to go to college,” said the master ; and he 
would have gone, but that his father married 
again, and the family moved to a hamlet at the 
foot of the Ochils. He went to a new school, 
kept by a master who had lost an arm, and who 
had taken to teaching on that account. His 
progress at this school was not rapid, but he 
loved reading, and devoured everything that 
came in his way. Above all, he loved the 
mountain side which rose abruptly behind his 
dwelling. The streams tumbling and foaming 
over the rocks, the purple heather and the songs 
of birds, the wild flowers, the ferns, the butter¬ 
flies, the very rocks and stones, were all full of 
meaning and delight to his young heart; and 
what to other eyes might have seemed but 
weeds, were to him the pages from which he 
read the truths that Nature lias to teach. 

All this sounded very poetic to his young 
soul, but to his plain, matter-of-fact stepmother 
it only meant that the boy stayed out late 
at night, and then came home with his clothes 
torn and his shoes wet. She hid his shoes, 
but he managed to creep out unnoticed and 
without them, returning at night with his bare 
feet bleeding. Then he was punished. He took 
his punishment and went out again, only to 
have the punishment repeated. They did not 
understand him at home, and he did not think 
of the good woman who had been placed in his 
mother’s stead as Ms ; so matters -went from bad 
to worse. 

“All my naturally buoyant, youthful spirits 
were broken,” he wrote in after life ; “to this 
day I feel the effects. I cannot shake them 
off.” 

The rebellion was quelled, however. He was 
sent back as apprentice to a baker at Tullibody, 
and there he was able to enjoy the birds and 
plants, in spite of hours that kept him early and 
late at his business. He had to carry the bread 
to the customers, and as they lived far and wide 
from the shop, his rounds w'ere extensive. These 
duties had the effect of making him observe 
regularly and closely the changes in the face 
of nature. They also made him, what he re¬ 
mained to the end of his life, a splendid walker 
—so splendid, indeed, that some of his feats are 
almost incredible. For instance, he w r rote to a 
friend in after years as follows :— 

“In this my last grand boulder clay expedition 
of the year, I have accomplished a feat in pursuit 
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of rotten shells which perhaps not many men 
would have willingly undertaken. I have 
walked more than fifty miles without once sit¬ 
ting down. The next morning, at five o’clock, 
I rose to my daily work as if nothing unusual 
had happened.” 

Whilst acting as baker’s errand-boy, some old 
volumes of the “Edinburgh Encyclopaedia” 
came into his hands, and from these he began 
to learn the names of the plants that he saw on 
his daily rounds. He gathered specimens, and 
began a collection for his amusement in leisure 
hours. Not, indeed, that he had very much 
spare time on hand. 

He was thirteen, and usually rose at three 
o’clock in the morning to begin his work, which 
lasted generally until seven or eight at night. 
Boys who talk of having no time to do any¬ 
thing will kindly make a note of this. For the 
three years and a half of his apprenticeship he 
worked in that way, receiving no wages—board 
and lodging being considered sufficient pay for 
him. When his apprenticeship was served, he 
started off as a journeyman baker, and worked 
during three years in several places. His father 
had meanwhile been moved to Thurso, and in 
one of his letters to his son he wrote, ‘ ‘ Come 
to Thurso, and set up a baker’s shop here.” 
Robert went. The year was 1830, and his age 
twenty. Thurso in Robert Dick’s day was 
almost at the world’s end. It is not far from the 
northern limit of Scotland, known as “John o’ 
Groat’s.”* The country is bare and bleak. The 
storms of the wild Atlantic sweep over the 
northern shores of Caithness, and in Thurso 
Bay the sea is seldom calm. But it is grand at 
all times, and to a spirit like Robert Dick’s it 
was always a delight. Thurso was not only at 
the world’s end, it was behind in everything. 
Dick’s was the second baker’s shop that the 
town possessed. It was not a very promising 
place for a young fellow to begin life, but lie 
commenced work diligently, lived as plainly 
and as simply as a hermit, and continued for 
the space of five-and-thirty years—that is, until 
his death—kneading, firing, and selling bread 
and biscuits every day of every year—Sundays 
and holidays always excepted. About two years 
after his going to "Thurso his father moved to 
Haddington, and his sister, who had helped him 
to sell his bread, married and went south. Pie 
was therefore left alone and friendless, save for 
the honest Highland woman who kept his house 
clean and sold the bread when he was . abroad 
seeking for shells and fossils and ferns. He 
delighted in the insect life which filled the short 
summer air with beauty. He collected 256 
specimens of beetles in nine months ; he also 
collected 220 specimens of bees, and 240 of 
butterflies and moths. To do this he had to 
walk all over the country, sometimes doing as 
much as sixty miles between the evening of one 
day and the afternoon of another. He rose at 
one or twp o’clock in the morning, prepared his 
bread, and when all was ready, for the day’s 
business he would swallow his light breakfast, 
and sally forth for the rest of the day. 

The Thurso people began to wonder at his 
strange ways ; he was altogether unlike their 
notions of what a baker ought to be. They 
would see him going out in his swallow-tailed 
coat and chimney-pot hat, looking as quaint as 
Quixote, and walking with great strides down 
the street towards the shore, as if intent on some 
deed of darkness and secrecy. Back he would 
come in the twilight, weather stained, and bear¬ 
ing in triumph old stones, ragged weeds, and 
other useless rubbish. 

Some said he was mad ; others said he was 
seeking for gold. And yet others declared that 
he had hidden treasures in the rocks, whither 
he went to gloat over his possessions. Treasures 
he had, no doubt, and. he gloated over them, 
but they were valueless in the eyes of the Thurso 
townspeople, though not valueless in the eyes ot 

* ,f John o’ Groats” commemorates an eight-sided 
house, built by one John Groot to prevent his family of 
eight sons from quarrelling for priority when they met 
annually at a feast. The house had eight sides, and 
each side had a door and window. Eight sons and 
their families could thus enter by separate doors and 
take their places at the eight-sided table within, each 
son being at the head of his own table. 


such men as Hugh Miller and Sir Roderick 
Murchison. All the earliest fossils which he- 
discovered by the seashore he sent off to Hugh 
Miller, in whose work on the “ Old Red Sand¬ 
stone” he took great delight, and in later 
editions of his familiar book Miller confessed 
that the fossils sent him by Dick disproved some 
important theories contained in the earlier 
editions. 

These two self-made geologists kept up a 
lively correspondence, and Miller visited Thurso 
later on to see some of the wonders that Dick 
had to show him. Robert Dick’s name was 
mentioned many times by Miller in his writings, 
but the humble-minded baker was so modest 
and retiring that he pleaded hard to be left un¬ 
noticed. He was asked several times to commit 
his great knowledge to writing, but would not. 
And yet his compositions are full of power and 
descriptive ability. When he wrote a letter ho 
made his accounts of visits in search of speci¬ 
mens as interesting as romances. Here is a 
specimen of his style, descriptive of a night’s, 
walk of more than sixty miles :—“I travelled 
all night alone, simply to test the fact of the sea 
finding its way over Caithness, and covering the- 
lands towards the sea. At midnight—twenty 
minutes to one—I was standing by the finger¬ 
post at the lower end of Strath Halladale, read¬ 
ing the directions to weary travellers ; but the 
ungrateful Highlanders had so pelted it with 
stones that, save the word ‘ Frautelberg,’ the 
finger-post gave me no information whatever. It 
was a lovely night. The scene was most impres¬ 
sive. The full moon shone clear on all around 
me. Not a zephyr was astir. The drowsy sheep 
slumbered on the hills. The sea scarcely broke 
along the shore. The river ran clear and spark¬ 
ling, lout without a murmur. The silence that 
enveloped the granite peaks was sublime and. 
solemn. My heart beat happily ; 4 my vera. 
e’en ’ were enriched ! ” Who can doubt that 
Robert Dick would have been able to write suc¬ 
cessfully had he chosen to publish some of his 
discoveries ? There were many good reasons- 
why he should have written, and not the least 
weighty was the fact of his poverty. Dick was. 
never able to do more with the profits of his. 
bread-baking than to keep himself in the bare 
necessaries of life, and buy books, which were 
more necessary to him than his daily food. 

But Thurso was gradually increasing in im¬ 
portance, and several new bakeries were estab¬ 
lished. Competition is the life of trade, but it 
was death to Dick. He lost a cargo of flour by 
an accident to the vessel that carried it, and it 
■was one of the sorest trials of his life. The new 
bakers were taking away his customers, and the 
sea was swallowing his flour, and he was grow¬ 
ing old. 

But he had a stout heart, and when the worst, 
came, he sold his splendid collection of fossils, 
for which he received £46 from Mr. Miller—the- 
amount of his loss by the shipwrecked flour. It. 
was like parting with a portion of himself, for- 
the days were fast coming when his great energy 
would flag and disease would arrest his quick, 
unwescried step. Rheumatism began to worry 
him, owing no doubt to his exposure to all wea¬ 
thers. But he bravely set to work collecting 
more fossils, and he discovered one which was 
the finest ever found. 

He could no longer afford to purchase books, 
so he read all the geological news he could find in 
papers like the* A thcnceum, and began the careful 
arrangement of his store of mosses and ferns 
at home. 

I admire the sturdy way in which lie replied, 
to his brother-in-law’s offer to send him some 
prime whisky. “No, but I thank you all the 
same. Spirits never enter this house, save when 
I cannot help it.” Money was then offered, but. 
refused with this playful remark, “ God grant 
you more sense ! I want no sovereigns. Deli¬ 
cacies would only injure health. Nothing like 
hard fare in going through the world. 1 must 
not pamper myself. * Hardy ’ is the -word with 
working people. Pampering does no good, but • 
much evil. No, no ! no pampering.” 

And yet a little of what he called “pamper¬ 
ing ” might have added years to his life. He 
had gone through so much hard work during his,- 
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five-and-thirty years of observation and collection, 
and bad lived so sparingly, that at last, when 
the machine broke down from sheer overwork, it 
was impossible to patch it up again. And the 
wheels already began to creak, and run heavily. 

He says in one letter, “ I have nearly killed 
myself several times by over-exertion, and after 
all, I have found nothing new. Alas for the old 
days! They are gone for ever. Well, I will 
return to my plants. But even there I fag and 
limp listlessly.” 

He took his last walk on the 29th August, 
1866. He went to a quarry in search of a fossil, 
feeling a burning pain under his breast bone all 
the time. He pushed on, “scorning to yield,” 
and at length reached the quarry. “After 
sitting down a little,” he wrote, “ I felt that my 
wisest way was just to go home again—if I could. 
I was hardly able to get out of the quarry ; I had 
become so giddy. I got out, though, and stag¬ 
gered up a hill, and sat down. I then became 
terribly sick. ‘ Ha ! ha ! ’ said I, ‘ surely I 
must be better now. ’ No ; I tried to rise up, but 
was so giddy that I could scarcely stand ; I 
could not balance myself. But I got up and 
went a little and sat down. ... I got up 
and sat down nearly a dozen times in succession ; 
all the while the burning pain in my breast was 
cruel.” ibid so he reeled home like a drunken 
man, and went to bed. Still he made a few 
feeble efforts at bread-making, rising at one in 
the morning, and battling bravely against the 
sickness that was on him, but it was all in vain. 
Slowly and surely the end came, with an amount 
of agony that only a brave spirit like his could 
meet. Brave ! yes with* the courage of faith. 
Often through life had his feet stumbled for 
want of more light, in treading the dim avenues 
of science, but at eventide there was light. The 
clergyman who attended him said he was the 
most humble believer he ever met, and he who 
had learned to look from Nature up to Nature’s 
God, was at length taken home, 24th December, 
1866, weary with the daily toil of fifty-five years. 
Not a great age, surely, but he had lived long, 

“For every day well spent I count a year.” 

When he was gone the world began to realise 
that a prince and a great man had fallen, and 
the poor baker who in his lifetime had barely 
enough to live on, and was counted mad, received 
the burial of a hero and the monument of a. 
philosopher. But his simple, noble, earnest 
life is his best monument, and it teaches us all 
the true dignity of doing. 

■“ Live well, and then how soon so’er thou die, 

Thou art of age to claim Eternity. 

But he that outlives Nestor, and appears 

To have pass’d the date of grey Metliusalem’s 
years, 

If he his life to sloth and sin doth give, 

I say he only was, he did not live.**' 




ATHLETIC TRAINING-. 

By a Member of the London Athletic 
Club. 

IV.—ON PRACTICE. 

{Continued from page 655). 

300 yards. 
— For this 
distance up to 
440 yards, the 
practice but 
slightly differs 

from that described in our last article, with 
the exception that more care must be exercised 
in diet. Both distances are very punishing, and 
perfect condition should be attained before 
entering into competition. 

The competitor in a 100-yards race has not the 
necessity to be so finely drawn as he who aspires 
to running longer distances. A 100-yards race 
is of such short duration that but little tax is 
made upon the “wind.” 300 yards and a 
quarter-mile are very different affairs, however, 
and unless a man be perfectly fit, he will fail to 
do himself justice at these longer distances. In 
100 yards speed is everything. In the 300 yards 
and the quarter both speed and condition are 


needful. In such races there is no rest; it is 
one sharp burst from beginning to end. The 
full distance should be run about three times in 
the week. The other days may be occupied by 
practice, as described, for the 100 to 120 yards. 

600 yards. —After a quarter-mile comes the 
600-yards race, and for this distance a quarter 
sliould be made the standard for practice, with 
occasional bursts of 100 to 200 yards. 

In witnessing competitions of over 200 yards, 
the uninitiated spectator is almost invariably 
struck with the slowness at which the compe¬ 
titors finish, and the remark is frequently heard 
that they “went too fast at first.” It is cer¬ 
tainly more pleasing to the eye to see a race 
finished with a “ grand spurt,” but in order to 
finish at top speed, a man must have failed to 
put forth his powers all through the race. He 
must have reserved his speed for the last 100 
yards or so, practically reducing the race to one 
of that distance. But, in the meantime, his 
opponents have got so far ahead of him that, 
however fast he may go at the finish, he is un¬ 
successful in his efforts to overtake them, and, 
although he may make up a deal of the lost 

f round, he fails to be first at the winning-post. 

he power which he has reserved for the finish, 
if made use of in the first part of, or, rather, we 
should say, if spread over the whole of the dis¬ 
tance, would have found him in the front rank 
when nearing home. Staying power and deter¬ 
mination will do the rest. 

Never forget that, however tired and done 
you may feel, the assumption is that your oppo¬ 
nents are as tired as yourself. Unless a man is 
vastly superior to his opponents in speed , and 
he is aware of his superiority, it is a dangerous 
thing to leave a race to the last. 

Supposing A to be running, B a 600-yards 
race. They both go off slowly, and keep 
together until 100 yards from home ; A then 
puts on a spurt, but is surprised to find B 
answering his spurt and leaving him at every 
stride. 13, although inferior to A at the full 
distance, wins the race, which has practically 
been reduced to 100 yards. Had A run out right 
through the distance B would have found him¬ 
self far in the rear; but, having the speed of A, 
he defeats him in the run-in. In such a case 
the time would, of course, be slow, and A would 
find himself beaten in much slower time than lie 
had run the distance in a few days before in prac¬ 
tice. The result of bad j udgment and bad tactics. 

These remarks apply to any distance beyond 
a sprint. Never leave the race to the finish, 
unless, as we have before said, you are perfectly 
certain of your superior speed, and are doubtful 
as to your staying power. 

Half-mile , 1,000 Yards , and One Mile .—We 
are now arriving at what are usually designated 
“long distances,” although in these times of 
six-days’ competitions they appear by com¬ 
parison to be mere “sprints.” You will find, 
however, that to run either of the above dis¬ 
tances your staying powers will be fully taxed. 
To train successfully for these events, about two- 
thirds of the distance should, be run three or 
four times a week ; on other days the full dis¬ 
tance. Walking exercise, whenever practicable, 
should be taken, a point being made of cover¬ 
ing, at least, five or six miles at a moderate 
walking pace during the day. Do not forget to 
have a burst of 100 yards or so at top speed two 
or three times a week. We reiterate, speed is 
always useful in the event of a close finish. 
Two men may be said to be equal at a distance, 
yet the speedier one will win. Six inches wins 
a race, you know, whether it is 100 yards or 
100 miles. 

From a mile upwards, diet forms a very im¬ 
portant part of training. In fact, the farther 
you go, the more particular must you be in your 
regime. The table given in an earlier number 
should be as nearly as possible adhered to. Prac¬ 
tice at the full distance should not be indulged in 
so frequently as in the case of a mile and less. In 
fact, when training for from two to four miles, 
once a week will be quite often enough to go 
the full distance. Over these distances, once in 
fourteen days, and when training for ten miles 
(a distance but seldom run by amateurs), once 
during your training as a trial will suffice. The 


reason of this is obvious. A man cannot go on 
day after day, covering long distances, without 
getting stale and faded, and wliat is known as 
“ oyer-trained.” 

We have now given the reader sufficient 
directions on training for flat races at the dis¬ 
tances chieffy in vogue at amateur competitions. 
In our next article we will treat of hurdle-racing 
and walking. 



THE NEW AMERICAN PUZZLES. 


I N a late number we gave 
some instructions, with the 
board, for these amusing games, 
and promised a few supple¬ 
mentary hints as to solution. 
The “ 15 ” puzzle would appear 
to be strictly a new introduc¬ 
tion, but the “ 34 ” is not only 
tolerably well-known nowadays, 
but seems to have been familiar 
to the Arabs in the ninth cen¬ 
tury. The nature of the game 
•we have already described. An 
Ealing correspondent, C. W. 
Thurmond, writes: “The official instructions 
say the groups can be arranged ‘in all 
16 different ways.’ Now I thought it might 
be interesting to some, at least, of the readers 
of the Boy’s Own Paper to know that there 
are no less than 40 different groups of 4, which 
together added, make the sum 34. I have 
worked every one of them myself, and find that, 
in fact, any two numbers taken symmetrioally- 
on the halves of the square, when added together, 
make 34.” Now a word on the “15 ” game. 

A skilful writer has pointed out how, while 
with two figures only two different arrangements 
can be obtained, three figures can be placed in 
six' different orders, viz :—3 1 2—3 2 1; 1 3 2 
—2 3 1; 1 2 3—2 1 3. Then, while there are 
thus six different orders that can be produced 
with three figures, if a fourth figure be placed 
in every one of the four different positions with 
regard to these six orders we shall have four 
times the different number of orders that can 
be had with three figures. In the same way by 
multiplying these twenty-four different orders 
by five we shall have the number to be obtained 
with five figures. The rule, therefore, to find 
the number of different orders that may be 
obtained with any number of figures is to 
multiply all the different numbers used by 
each other. Thus, with six figures there will 
be 720 different orders; with seven, 5,040; 
with eight, 40,320, and so forth until we come 
to fifteen, when it will be found that the enor¬ 
mous number of 1,307,674,368,000 represents 
the different orders in which the fifteen numbers 
can be placed. This, of course, is the number 
of arrangements in which the cubes in the 
game of “ 15” can be placed in the box. Let 
us consider how long it would take to test the 
solution of the different arrangements possible. 
Let us suppose that the cubes were worked to their 
consecutive or 15—14 order at the rate of one in 
every five minutes, whioli would, wotting day 
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•and night, he at the rate of about. 105,000 
arrangements a year. In this case it would 
take not less than twelve million years to test all 
the different arrangements ! 

The question now arises, whether out of this 
enormous number of different arrangements 
there are certain of them that cannot be shifted 
into the required consecutive order. The answer 
is, that exactly half of these arrangements are 
soluble, and the other half insoluble. . The 
whole question turns upon the fact that in the 
arrangement of a certain number of figures in a 
row, otherwise than in consecutive order, the 
arrangement is made up either by an odd or 
an even number of transpositions. In the total 
number of different rows in which any given 
number of figures can be arranged, half of them 
will consist of rows containing an odd number, 
and the other half an even number of transposi¬ 
tions, just in the same way that in the numbers 
one to one hundred there are fifty odd and fifty 
•even numbers. Take the case of six figures, 1, 2, 
•3, 4, 5, 6. If the first pair of figures is trans¬ 
posed the row will read £,1,3, 4, 5, 6. In this 
row there is an odd number, namely, 1, of 
transpositions. If from this order the second 
pair is transposed the result will read 2, 1, 4, 3, 
5, 6, and in this row there is an even number 
<2) of transpositions made from the original 
consecutive order. Suppose the last pair is 
transposed the order will be 2, 1, 4, 3, 6, 5, and 
an odd number (3) of transpositions has been 
made. This may be continued until all the 
different rows possible have been worked, when 
it is evident that the first, third, fifth, etc., 
tows will each consist of an odd number of 
transpositions, while the intermediate rows will 
each contain an even number of transpositions. 

Suppose we take the third row given above, 
2, 1, 4, 3, 6, 5, this contains an odd number of 
transpositions. It is therefore impossible, by 
making an even number of transpositions each 
time, to bring 214,365 to the original position 
of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, because it contains an odd 
number of transpositions, one of which will 
always remain, and cannot be eliminated by any 
even number of transpositions. Just in the 
same way we cannot, by the addition of even 
numbers, to any quantity or amount, to an odd 
number, produce an even number as the result. 
Every arrangement of a certain number of fig¬ 
ures in a row contains therefore an odd or even 
number of transpositions which must be made 
before the figures can be brought into consecu¬ 
tive order, but it is immaterial wdiether _ these 
transpositions are made in such order as will the 
•soonest inoduce the consecutive order, so long 
ns they are made, and the number, whether odd 
or even, is noted. 

By writing down a row of fifteen figures, and 
transposing two numbers each time, and noting 
whether an odd or even number of transposi¬ 
tions are required to produce the consecutive 
order, it can be ascertained whether the cubes, 
if placed on the “Boy’s Own” board given in 
a recent number, in this order, can or cannot 
be moved into the consecutive order. If the 
required number of transpositions is an odd 
number it will be impossible . 


11 to 15 

—1— 

22 to 18 

15 to 22 

—2— 

25 to 18 

8 to 11 

—3— 

29 to 25 

10 to 15 

—4— 

25 to 22 

4 to 8 

—5— 

24 to 20 

12 to 16 

—6— 

21 to 17 


The position of the men is now as follows, 
without any great advantage on either side, with 
Black to move :— 


! BLACK. | 



| WHITE. 

It will be well for the students to play out 
the game from this position. 

Now let us take some variations most usual 
in this opening. The first game is played from 
the initial move, and the variations from the 
places marked. It will be easy for any two 
players with the Numbered Board before them 
to follow the moves. 


GAME 



EEAUGHTS-II. THE OPENINGS. 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author of “Manly Games for Boys ,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER III.—THE SINGLE CORNER GAME. 

T his is a good and sound opening. Properly 
conducted, it gives the win to the first 
player. As in the Old Fourteenth and the Laird 
and Lady, the first move is from square 11 to 
square 15. The variation occurs in the second 
move, which is 22 to IS instead of 22 to 19. 
Thus— 


11 — 15 
22 18 
15—22 
25 18 

8-11 

29 25 

4 - 8 

25 22 

12 — 16 | 11—16 
24 20 24 20 

8—12 
27 24 
10-14 
24 19 
7—10 
32 2 ' 

9—13 
18 9 

i —14 
22 18 

I — 5 

18 9 

5 - 14 

26 22 

13 - 17 

22 13 

14 - 18 

23 

1 G —32 

30 26 
3—10 

21 17 

II — 15 


26 23 
2 

31 27 


Draw. 


8-11 

27 24 

9- 13 
24 19 

5- 9 

28 24 
10—15 
19 10 

6- 15 
32 28 
16-19 

23 16 
12—19 
26 23 
19—26 

30 23 

1— 5 

24 19 
15-24 
28 19 

7 - 10 ! 

31 271 

2— 7 19 * 16 

19 1610-14 

10- 15 16 
16 12 3—10 

7 10 20 16 

20 * 16 2— 7 

11- 2016 * 12 
IS 1114-17 
10—14 21 14 
22 1810—26 
13-17 31 22 
18 15 7—10 
17—2212 8 
15 1010—14 

22—26- 

10 6 black 

26—31 wins. 

6 1 


24 19 
16-20 
28*24 
7—11 
30 25 
11—16 
r 18 15 

9— 14 
22 18 

3— 7 
18 9 

14 
26 22 
14-18 
23 14 
16—23 
27 IS 
20-27 
32 23 

10— 26 


black 

wins. 


10 — 14 
24 19 

11 — 16 
27 24 
16—20 
31 27 

7 - 10 
19 15 
10-19 
24 15 

;—io 

15 6 

1—10 
23 19 
14—23 
27 18 

8 — 11 
22 17 

9—14 
18 
5—14 
17 13 


2— 7 
24 19 
15—24 
28 19 
10 * 14 
18 9 

5—14 
22 18 
1- 

18 928 24 

2— 61 5—14 11—15 
26 22 19 1523 19 
20—2411—271 7—11 
30 * 26 20 2 26 23 


black 

wins. 


9—13 9—14 
24 2018 
12—13 5—14 
27 24 24 19 

8—12 11—15 
24 1919 16 
10—15 12—19 
19 10 23 16 

6— 15'14—IS 
31 27 21 17 

7— 10 18—25 
27 24 30 21 


6— 9 
16 12 
9-14 
27 23 
8-12 
32 27 
15—18 
17 13 
1— 6 


12-16 27-31 
19 1226 22 
11—16 12—16 
28 19 2 
16 — 3016-19 
32 271 6 9 

30 — 26 , 14-17 
22 17 21 14 
26 — 22119—23 
27 23 ; 22 18 
22 — 18 , 31—26 
19,18 15 
18—15 26—22 
19 16 14 10 
3 — 7 22 18 
12 8 
15—11 


18—22 
21 17 
14-21 
23 18 
11—16 


black 

wins. 


white 

wins. 


black 

wins, 


GAME 


11— 15 
22 18 

15— 22 
25 18 

8-11 

29 25 

4— 8 

25 22 

12— 16 
24 20 

8—12 
27 24 

10— 14 
24 19 

7-10 
32 27 
9-13 
18 9 

00- 4 
22 18 

1— 5 

18 9 

5- 14 

26 22 

13— 17 

22 13 

14— 18 

23 

16— 32 

30 26 
3—10 

21 17 

11— 15 
26 23 

2- 7 

31 27 


draw 


10—15 
24 19 

15— 24 
28 19 

7—10 

31 27 
10—15 
19 10 

6—15 
30*25 
9—14 
18 

5—14 
27 24 
2- 7 

32 28 

16— 19 
23 16 
12-19 

•15 22 17 
71 7—10 
-2417 13 
19| 1— 6 
-11 26 22 
16! 3— 8 
-15 22 17 

11 S—12 
-18 25 22 
16 14—18 
28 

12 
-23 

8 

-22 
4 


black 

wins. 


black 

wins. 


32*28 
9—13 
18 14 
10-17 

21 14 
13—17 

22 13 
6— 9 

13 6 

2- 27 
31 24 
16-23 
26 19 

3— 8 
30 26 

5— 9 
26 23 
1—14 


black 

wins. 


31*27 

10— 14 
18 9 

5— 14 
22 18 

6 — 10 
18 9 

11— 15 
20 11 
15—31 
26 22 

1— 5 
22 18 
5—14 
18 9 
31—26 
23 IS 
26—22 


black 

wins. 


27 * 24 
1— 5 
22 18 

13— 17 
18 9 
5—14 

23 18 

14— 23 
21—14 


black 

wins. 


32 27 
10—14 
30*25 
3- 7 
22 17 
7-10 

25 22 
13 

18 9 

5— 14 
27 24 

6— 9 
22 18 
13—22 

26 17 
9-13 

18 9 
13—22 
21 17 
22—25 
31 26 
25—30 
17 13 

10— 14 
26 22 

11— 15 

19 10 
30-25 

20 11 
25—30 


black 

wins. 


The above typical games are all won by Black. 

To still further illustrate this favourite open¬ 
ing let us take a third series of games. 


The asterisk, in each case, shows the- losing 
move. 

These games, however, by no means exhaust 
the variations in the Single Corner Game. If 
we take, as before, the first column for our 
Standard Game, -we may find six other wavs of 
varying the defence. But, as will be seen, they 
are all defective— demonstrating the strength of 
the first player’s game and the weakness of that 
of his opponent. 


GAME 


11— 15 
22 18 
15-22 
25 18 

8-11 

29 25 

4— 8 

25 22 

12- 16 
24 20 

8—12 
27 24 

10— 14 
24 19 

7-10 
32 27 
9—13 
18 

5- 14 
22 18 

1- 5 
18 
5—14 

26 22 

13- 17 

22 13 

14- 18 

23 
16-32 

30 26 
;—10 

21 17 

11- 15 
26 23 


31 27 


draw. 


11—16 
24 20 
8—11 

27 24 
10—15 
24 19 
15—24 

28 19 
7-10 

32 28 
9—13 

21 17 
5 * 9 

931 27 

10 - 14 

18 9 
5-14 

27 24 
1 — 5 

22 IS 

13 - 17 
18 

i —14 
30 25 

14 — 18 

21 14 
18—27 

19 15 

11 — 18 

20 11 
27—31 
26 22 
31-27 

22 15 
27—20 
14 10 

6 
11 
20-16 


black 

wins. 


32 * 27 30 25 
9—13 9—13 
30 25 31 tl 


28*24 

5— 9 
30 25 
10—15 
19 10 

6— 15 
21 17 

3— 7 
17 14 

1— 5 
25 2: 


black 

wins 


10—15 
19 10 

6—15 
18 14 

1— 7 
21 17 

1— 6 
25 21 

6-10 
23 IS 

2 — 6 
23 

6— 9 
31 27 
15—19 


1-27 


black 

wins. 


3— 7 
32 28 

10— 14 

18 9 

5- 14 

19 15 

11— 18 

20 11 
7—16 

22 15 

6 - 10 

15 6 

1—10 
28 24 
2— 7 

24 20 

7- 11 

25 22 
10—15 
27 24 
14—18 

23 14 
16—19 

14 10 
19—28 
10 

8— 32 

7 

32—27 
3 8 

15*18 

8 15 
18—25 
20 16 
12—19 

15 31 


10*14 
18 9 
o —34 


white 

•wins. 


10-15 
19 10 
6—15 


19 1518 14 
11—18 . . 

20 1121 17 
3— 7| 1— 6 

22 15 25 21 
7—16| 6—10 

15 1123 18 
6 — 10 , 2 — 6 
11 8 32 28 

2— 7j 6- 9 
8 3 

7-11 
3 7 

11- 15 
7 11 
5-19 

11 20 
19-24 
26 22 
24-31 

23 19 
1 — 6 

20 16 
10—15 31 * 26 
19 1*32 27 

12— 19 26—17 


black 

wins. 


white 

wins. 


white 

wins. 














































































































Let me say, once for all, that it is quite use¬ 
less to read these chapters merely. If you desire 
to become an adept at Draughts, you must not 
only read and play out the games given, hut 
you must study the variations and learn the 
reasons for the moves. 

{To be continued.) 


To Chess Correspondents. 

J. T. (Amiens, France.)—Your two-mover is accept¬ 
able. 

E. J. L. and C. B.—Your joint composition in two 
moves is too simple and imperfectly constructed. 
The mate, however, is pretty, and you will therefore 
do well to persevere in the art. 

TV. M.—The A 1 system of notation is used by Sig. A. 
Seghieri in his elementary book for Italy. Dr S 
Gold approves of the letters K to P. 

-- 

ODDS AND ENDS. 


The Obliging Sixpence. 

Lay a sixpence between two florins or half- 
crowns on a table covered with a cloth ; place 
the two larger coins so that a glass tumbler, 
inverted, may stand upon them. Now ask the 
sixpence to come from under the glass to you. 
and it will most obligingly do so if you scratch 
the table-cloth with your finger-nail. This may 
truly be called “coming up to the scratch” ! 

Hygrometers. 

Do not let any one who sees this somewhat 
out-of-the-way name imagine it is anything very 
dreadful. It is merely that of an instrument for 
measuring the moisture in the atmosphere. 

Every boy has seen the chalet-like “weather- 
/iouse,” where one might suppose the clerk of 
the unreliable elements to reside, and which is 
certainly tenanted by a gay old lady, who comes 
out when the sun shines, and a military gentleman 
who, disregarding catarrh, parades in front of the 
domicile whenever there is a rain-cloud in the 
sky. In this case the figures are held on a kind 
of lever sustained by catgut: this, being very 
sensitive to moisure, twists and shortens on 
damp days, and untwists and lengthens as the 
air becomes dry and light. 

A simple hygrometer can be made by a piece 
of catgut and a straw. The catgut, twisted, is 
put through a hole in a dial, in which a straw is 
also placed. In dry weather the catgut curls up, 
m damp it relaxes, and so the straw is turned 
either to the one side or the other. Straws do 
not only “ show which way the wind blows,” 
you see ! 

Another simple weather-gauge may be made by 
stretching whipcord or catgut over five pulleys. 
To the lower end of the string a small weight is 
attached, and this rises and falls by the side of 
a graduated scale, as the moisture or dryness of 
the air shortens or lengthens the string. 

Again, whipcord, well dried, may be hung 
against a wainscot, a small plummet affixed to 
it, and a line drawn at the precise spot it falls 
to. This will be found to rise before rain, and 
fall when the prospect brightens. 

Another device is to take a clean, unpainted 
strip of pine say twenty inches long, one wide, 
and a quarter of an inch thick—cut across the 
gram; then have a piece of cedar of the same 
size, but cut along the grain. Let these be 
glued together and set upright in a stand. 

Before a rainfall the pores of the pine will 
absorb moisture, and swell until the whole foims 
a bow; this will gradually straighten on the 
approach of fine weather. 

There are two forms in which a balance is 
used that are interesting, from the natural law's 
that govern their motions. In one a dry sponge, 
that lias been saturated in salt and water, is 
nicely balanced against a small weight at the 
opposite end. . The sponge becomes heavier or 
lighter according to the presence or absence of 
moisture, and any variation in this respect may 
be noted on the gauge above, to which the centre 
mdex-finger points. 
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The simplest plan of all, and as good as any, 
is to place in an accurate pair of scales on one 
side a one-pound weight; on the other one 
pound of well-dried salt. This swells and giws 
heavier on the approach of rain ; when brighter 
skies return the one-pound weight asserts itself 
once more. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Series.) 

Essays on the Months. 

{Continued from p. 672.) 

Class II. (All ages up to 16 years.) 

Our Award is as follows :— 

Prize (7s. 6d.)—A ndrew Orr Deas (aged 
15), Dowanhill. 

Extra Prize (5s.)— John Ernest Hill (aged 
14), Winclimore Hill. 

Certificates. 

H. It. Rushbrooke, North Walsliam.— Ed. 0. Pope, 
Clapton Park. -John Ferguson, Falkirk.— Robert E. 
Jones, Llandudno. — Albert Leslie Wall, Ebbw 
Yale. -Frank E. Fox, Ipswich.— James Lachlison, 
Whitehaven. — Frederick Tupman, Exmouth. — 
Arthur H. Charleswortii, Bowdon.— Thomas E. 
Breakwell, West Bromwich.— Lillah Kathleen 
Wilson, Greenwich.— John W. Mildenhall, East 
Dereham. — Charles Perrott, Highbury. —Annie 
Howard, Holmfirth.— William McMurtrie, Liver¬ 
pool. — William Coleman Piercy, Pickering. — 
JosErn H. Oats, Bowdon.— William George South, 
Lambeth. — Alphonse L. c. Holloway, Camden ! 
Square-FRANK Sealey Wells, Barking.— George 
Frederick Bradford, Lower Clapton.— John Seph- 
ton, Liverpool.— William Bickerton, Silverdale.— 
H. A. Izod, Upper Tooting.— William Ronald Camp¬ 
bell, Greenock.— William Dewse, Wigan.— George 
Neech, Peckliam Rye.— Herbert E. Bishop, Uttox- 
eter.— Stephen Hinds, Walmer.— Lizzie Raitt, Blair¬ 
gowrie. 

Class I., in this Essay Competition, is held 
over for our next issue. 


CoiTcsponhcncc. 



“ No Editor or Publisher would 1” 


Football-player and Others—The “Football Calen¬ 
dar” for the current year, published by Allen, Sta¬ 
tioners’ Hall Court, E.C., is apparently what you 
need. It costs, we believe, Is. 

L - G. T.—Murray and Sampson Low are the publishers 
of Livingstone’s and Stanley’s Travels. The original 
editions are expensive, but there are now popular 
editions issued at some 7s. 6d. per volume. 

W. F. (Edinburgh.)—Gladstone’s life has been so often 
written that it seems hardly worth our doing it; the 
same applies to Beaconsfteld. Perhaps, however, we 
may be able to find room for portraits. 

J.—The artist’s is a profession in which only those of 
good natural ability and careful training stand any 
chance ; and even then it can hardly be spoken of as 
particularly lucrative, except to those at the top 


To artists of fair average talents, probably drawing 
on the wood pays best, taking one year with another, 
as for this kind of work there is nowadays a pretty 
steady demand. 

Cupid (Bristol).—Nothing could well be better or more 
complete than the illustrated articles on “Swim¬ 
ming” that have already appeared in our pages. 
They were commenced in No. 21. All back numbers 
can still be had at the published price, i.e., id. each, 
plus the postage, if sent through the post; but any 
booKseller should be able to obtain them for you. 

W. II. C. (Chester), Professor Blowhard, and Others. 
—1. The present volume will be completed with the 
September numbers, and will thus contain twelve 
months’ papers. The first volume only contained 
nine months’ numbers, but this was simply because 
it was the first volume, which it was necessary to 
complete in September, even though it began in 
January. All subsequent volumes will run from 
September to September. 2. The bookbinder was 
quite right. 

T. J. B.—1. Boxwood is used by engravers. 2. The 
price of “gravers” varies from a few pence to as 
many shillings. They may be obtained, with the 
needful boxwood, at Williamson’s, 63, Fleet Street, 
London. 3. “Peter Trawl” was illustrated-for us by 
W. H. Overend, who has a fine nautical picture, 
“ Dropped Despatches,” in this year s Royal Aca¬ 
demy. 

A. H. Sealy.—C ertainly not. 

An Anxious Inquirer (Burnley).—You woukl be ac¬ 
cepted, with the written consent of your parents, if 
your height, breadth, and age are as you represent; 
but you would have to prove your age. 

John Lawrenson (South Shields).—Certainly not, be¬ 
cause the single strand has to wind round three 
times in order to make a grummet. The following 
is a very good proportion to work byFour-stranded 
rope, to make a three-stranded strop for a block or a 
yard. Three times the round of the block or yard, 
three times the round of the thimble. Then allow 
sufficient length to splice it, which you will find will 
be about six times the round of the rope. With 
three-stranded rope you require three times the 
round of the yard, three times the round of the 
thimble, and three times the round of the rope, 
then allow six times the round of the rope for splic¬ 
ing. If you only took three times the diameter, yoa 
would be all adrift. 

Finlay Mackenzie, Jun. (Inverness).—You will find 
all the particulars respecting boy-writers on p. 371, 
No. 61. We cannot keep repeating information, 
especially as all back numbers may be had. 

N. Thacker (Wellington College).— You will find all 
the information respecting assistant-clerks in the 
Royal Navy on page 339, No. 59. 

A Successful Boat.— a correspondent writes from 
Loretto School, Musselburgh, Midlothian: “Please 
excuse my intruding on your valuable private time, 
but I wish to thank both you and the author of the 
article, for the instructions of ‘ How to build a boat' 
in No. 3, vol. i., of the Boy’s Own Paper. I got my 
boat, the Arrow, built at home bj r two carpenters, 
who did not know anything about boat-building, from 
the directions given in the paper, the only altera¬ 
tions made being a bit of sheet copper bent round 
each end to keep it from splitting if it should happen 
to run against anything, which it has done very 
often ; and instead of rowlocks with a pin which 
goes through the middle of the oar, we use a simpler 
kind, as we could not row with the others. We— 
that is, my brothers and I—can row it against any 
current in the river where there is suflicient depth 
of water; besides the one rowing, the other two sit on 
stools, one in the bow and the other in the stern, 
paddling American Indian fashion, which helps very 
much going up the rapids. We also have a small 
square sail, which we sometimes use going against 
the current. The boat is quite safe with twenty- 
stone weight of people in it (excuse the term). Wish¬ 
ing the Boy’s Own Paper increased prosperity, I 
remain,” etc. 

Note to Readers.— It must be clearly understood that 
we do not undertake to answer all questions ad¬ 
dressed to us, nor can we keep repeating informa¬ 
tion. Readers should refer to the Correspondence; 
columns of their back numbers before writing to us. 
Then, hundreds of boys ask what we think of their 
writing, or whether their spelling is correct, but 
surely they can hardly expect us to occupy valuable 
space in answering what any one in their own house- 
or neighbourhood could easily tell them. Others, 
too, wish us to find them situations or lodgings, to- 
tell them how to increase their income, or lay out 
their pocket-money, or to undertake to purchase- 
articles for them. Of course, we can do nothing of 
the kind. Many correspondents are not replied to* 
in this page for the simple reason that what they ask 
us to do will have already been published in our 
columns before the answer could have appeared ; 
and this, we suppose, is after all the very best kind 
of answer. Other correspondents write merely stat¬ 
ing their views or throwing out suggestions. These 
are all considered, but need not occupy space in 
being alluded to here. As a rule, we select for an¬ 
swer only such questions as appear of general in¬ 
terest, and in no case can even these be answered 
under from five to six weeks from receipt of letter. 
No replies are sent through the post. We should be 
very glad to reply when stamped envelopes are sent, 
but it would take the whole of our time to reply to 
all, and it is not fair to make exceptions. 
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Price One Penny. 
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ATHLETIC SPORTS AT 
PARKHURST. 

By the Author of “My First Football 
Match,” etc., etc. 

he last Saturday before the summer 
holidays was invariably a great day at 
Parkhurst. The outdoor exercises of the 


previous ten months culminated then in 
the annual athletic sports, which made 
a regular field-day for the whole school. 
Boys who had “people” living within a 
reasonable distance always did their best 
to get them over for the day; the Doctor 
—an old athlete himself—generally invited 
his own party of friends; and a large 
number of spectators from Parkhurst vil¬ 


lage and the neighbourhood were sure to 
put in an appearance, and help to give 
importance to the occasion. Athletic 
sports without spectators (at least, so we 
boys thought) would be a tame affair, and 
we were sure to get through our day’s 
performances all the better for a large 
muster of outsiders on the ground. 

The occasion I am about to recall was 



“Steady, now, and come along I 
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specially interesting to me, as it was the first 
athletic meeting in which I, a small boy just 
entering my teens, ever figured. I was only 
down to run in one of the races, and that 
was the three-legged race; and yet I be¬ 
lieve there was not a boy in the school so 
excited at the prospect of these sports as I 
was. I thought the time would never come, 
and was in positive despair when on the 
day before it a little white cloud ventured 
to apjjear in the blue sky. A wet day, so 
I thought, would have been as great a 
calamity as losing the whole circle of my 
relations, and almost as bad as having my 
favourite dog stolen, or my fishing-rod 
smashed; and I made a regular fool of 
myself in the morning of the eventful day 
by getting up first at 2 a.m., then at 3, 
then at 4, and four or five times more, to 
take observations out of the window, till 
at last my bedfellow declared he would 
stand it no longer, and that since I was 
up, I should stay up. 

Ah! he was an unsympathetic duffer, 
and knew nothing of the raptures of win¬ 
ning a three-legged race. 

Well, the day was a splendid one after 
all—a little hot, perhaps, but the ground 
was in grand order, and hosts of people 
would be sure to turn up. My race yoke¬ 
fellow and I went out quite early for 
a final spin over the course, and found one 
or two of the more diligent of our school¬ 
fellows taking a similar advantage of the 
“lie-abeds.” Of course, as lue were of 
opinion that the three-legged race was the 
most important and attractive of all the 
day’s contests, we paid very little heed to 
what others were doing, but sought out a 
retired corner for ourselves, where, after 
tying our inside legs together, and putting 
our arms round one another’s necks in the 
most approved fashion, we set to and tore 
along as fast as we could, and practised 
starts and falls, and pick-ups and spurts, 
and I don’t know what else, till we felt 
that if, after all, we were to be beaten, it 
would not be our faults. With which 
comfortable reflection we loosed our bonds 
and strolled back to breakfast. 

Here, of course, the usual excitement 
prevailed, and one topic engrossed all the 
conversation. I sat between a fellow who 
was in for the Junior 100 yards, and another 
who was down for the “ hurdles.” Oppo- 
. site me was a hero whom every one expected 
to win in throwing the cricket-ball, and 
next to him a new boy who had astonished 
every one by calmly putting his name down 
for the mile race before he had been two 
hours at Parkhurst. In such company you 
may fancy our meal was a lively one, and, 
as most of us were in training, a very care¬ 
ful one. 

The first race was to be run at twelve, 
and we thought it a great hardship that 
the lower school was ordered to attend 
classes on this of all days from nine to 
eleven. How I am older, it dawns on me 
that this was a most wholesome regula¬ 
tion ; for had we small chaps been allowed 
to run riot all the morning, we should 
have been completely done up, and fit for 
nothing when the races really began. We 
did not do much work, I am afraid, at our 
desks that morning, and the masters were 
not particularly strict, for a wonder. The 
one thing we had to do was to keep our 
seats and restrain our ardour, and that was 
no easy task. 

Eleven came at last, and off we rushed to 
the mysteries of the toilet. What would 
athletic sports be like without flannel shirts 
and trousers, or ribbons and canvas shoes F 
At any rate, we believed in the importance 


of these accessories, and were not long in 
arraying ourselves accordingly. I could 
not help noticing, however, as we sallied 
forth into the field, that fine feathers do not 
always make fine birds. There was Tom 
Sampson, for instance, the biggest duffer 
that ever thought he could run a step, got 
up in the top of the fashion, in bran-new 
togs, and a silk belt, and the most gorgeous 
of scarlet sashes across his shoulders; 
while Hooker, who was as certain as Green¬ 
wich time to win the quarter-mile, had on 
nothing but his old (and not very white) 
cricket clothes and no sash at all. And 
there was another thing I noticed about 
these old hands; they behaved in the laziest 
of manners. They sprawled on the grass 
or sat on the benches, appearing disinclined 
for the slighest exertion ; while others, less 
experienced, took preliminary canters along 
the tracks, or showed off over the hurdles. 
Fine fellows, no doubt, they thought 
themselves; but they had reason to be 
sorry for this waste of energy before the 
day was out. 

Programmes ! With what excitement I 
seized mine and glanced down it! There 
it was! “Ho. 12. Three-legged Race, 
100 yards, for boys under 15. 1, Trotter 

and Walker (pink); 2, White and Benson 
(green); 3, Adams and Slipshaw (blue).” 
Reader, have you ever seen your name in 
print for the first time ? Then you may 
imagine my sensations! 

Things now begin to look like business. 
The doctor has turned up, and a party of 
ladies. The visitors’ enclosure is fast filling 
up, and there is a fair show of carriages 
behind. Those big fellows in the tall hats 
are old Parkhurstians, come to see the 
young generation go through its paces, and 
that little knot of men talking together in 
the middle of the ground consists of the 
starter, judge, and umpire. Hot a few of 
us, too, turn our eyes wistfully to that 
tent over yonder, where we know are con¬ 
cealed the rewards of this day’s combats; 
and in my secret heart I find myself won¬ 
dering more than once how it will sound 
to hear the names “ Adams and Slipshaw ” 
called upon to receive the first prize for the 
three-legged race. 

Hark! There goes a bell, and we are 
really about to begin. “Ho. 1, Junior 
100 yards, for boys under 12,” and 24 names 
entered! Slipshaw and I, both over 12, 
go off to have a look at “ the kids,” and a 
queer sight it is. Of course, they can’t 
all, 24 of them, run abreast, and so they 
are being started in heats, six at a time. 
The first lot is just starting. How eagerly 
they toe the line and look up at the starter ! 

“Are—” he begins, and two of them 
start and have to be called back. * £ Are 
you ready ? ” he says. Three of them are 
off now, and can’t understand that they 
are to wait for the word “ Off! ” But at 
last the starter gets to the end of his speech 
and has them fairly off. The little fellows 
go at it as if their life depended on it. 
Their mothers and big brothers are looking 
on, their “chums” are shouting to them 
along the course, and the winning-post is 
not very far ahead. On they go, but not 
in a level row. One has taken the lead 
and the others straggle behind him in a 
queer procession. It doesn’t last long. 
Even a Junior “hundred yards” must 
come to an end at last, and the winner 
runs, puffing, into the judge’s arms, half a 
dozen yards ahead of the next boy, and 
50 yards ahead of the last. The other 
three , heats follow, and then, amid great 
excitement, the final heat is run off, and 
the best man wins. 


For the Senior 100 yards which followed 
only three were entered, and each of these 
had his band of confident admirers. Slip¬ 
shaw and I were very “ sweet ” on Jack- 
son, who was monitor of our dormitory, 
and often gave us the leavings of his 
muffins, but Ranger was a lighter-built 
fellow, and seemed very active, while 
Bruce’s long legs looked not at all pleasant 
for his opponents. The starter had no 
trouble with them, but it was no wonder they 
all three looked anxious as they turned their 
faces to him ; for in a hundred yards’ race 
the start is everything, as poor long-legged 
Bruce found out, for he slipped on the first 
spring, and never recovered his lost ground. 
Between Ranger and Jackson the race was 
a fine one to within twenty yards of home, 
when our favourite’s “ fat ” began to tell 
on him, and though he stuck gallantly to 
work he could not prevail over the nimble 
Ranger, who slipped past him and won 
easily by a yard. 

This was a damper for Slipshaw and me, 
who, as in duty bound, attended our cham¬ 
pion back to where he had left his coat, 
and so missed the throwing of the cricket- 
ball, which was easily won by the favou¬ 
rite. 

But though we missed that event, we had 
no notion of missing the high jump, which 
promised to be the best thing (next to the 
three-legged race) that day. Four fellows 
were in for it, and of these Shute and 
Catherall were two of the best jumpers 
Parkhurst had ever had; and it was 
well known all over the school that in 
practice each had jumped exactly 5 feet 
4 inches. Who would win now ? The two 
outsiders were soon got-rid of, one at 4 feet 
10, and the other at five feet; and the real 
interest of the event began when Shute and 
Catherall were left alone face to face with 
the bar. Shute was a tall fellow, of slight 
make and excellent spring. Catherall was 
short, but with the bounce of an india- 
rubber ball in him, and a wonderful knack 
of tucking his feet up under him in jump¬ 
ing. It was a pretty sight to watch them 
advance half-inch by half-inch, from 5ft. 
to 5ft. 3in. There seemed absolutely nothing 
to choose between them, they both ap¬ 
peared to clear the bar so easily. At 
5ft. 3 Jin. Shute missed his first jump, 
greatly to the dismay of his adherents, who 
saw Catherall clear it with complete ease. 
If he were to miss the second time he would 
be out of it, and that would be a positive 
tragedy. So we all watched his next jump 
with breathless anxiety. He stood looking 
at the bar for a second or two, as if doubt¬ 
ing his own chance. Then his face cleared 
up, and he sprang towards it. To our 
delight he rose beautifully and cleared it 
easily. At 5ft. 4in. both missed the first 
jump, but both cleared it at the second 
trial. And now for the tug of war. Both 
had accomplished the utmost he had ever 
hitherto achieved, and it remained to be 
seen whether the excitement of the occasion 
would assist either or each to excel himself. 
Shute came to grief altogether at 5ft. 4Jin., 
and again, to our dismay, Catherall bounded 
over the bar at his first effort. Shute’s 
friends were in despair, and if that hero had 
been a nervous fellow, he might have been 
the same. But he was a very cool fish, 
and instead of losing his nerve, sat down 
on the grass and tightened the lace of his 
shoe. Then he slowly rose to his feet 
and faced his task. At that moment I 
forgot all about the three-legged race, and 
gave my whole heart up to the issue of this 
jump. He started to run at last, slow at 
first, but gathering pace for his final leap. 
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Amid breathless silence be sprang for¬ 
ward and reached the bar, and then—then 
be coolly pulled up and walked back again. 
This looked bad; but better to pull up in 
time than spoil his chance. He kept us 
waiting an age before he was ready to 
start again; but at last he turned for his 
last effort. We could tell long before he 
got to the bar that this time, at any rate, 
he was going to jump, whether he missed 
or no. Jump he did, and, to our un¬ 
bounded delight, just cleared the bar—so 
narrowly that it almost shook as he 
skimmed over it. That was the end of the 
high jump; for though both attempted the 
oft. 5in., neither accomplished it, and the 
contest was declared to be a dead heat. 

After this several unimportant races fol¬ 
lowed, which I need hardly describe. 
Ho. 12 on the list was getting near, and I 
was beginning to feel a queer, hungry sort 
•of sensation which I didn’t exactly like. 
However, the mile was to be run before 
our turn came, and that would give me 
time to recover. 

For this race we had many of us looked 
with a curious interest on account ai the 
new boy, of whom I have spoken, being 
one of the competitors in it. He didn’t 
look a likely sort of fellow to win a race, 
certainly, for he was slightly bow-legged 
and thick-set, and what seemed to us a 
much more ominous sign, was not even 
arrayed in flannels, but in an ordinary 
white shirt and light cloth trousers. How¬ 
ever, he took his place very confidently at 
the starting-post, together with three 
rivals, wearing respectively black, red, and 
yellow for their colours. 

The start for a mile race is not such a 
headlong affair as for a hundred yards, and 
consequently at the word “off!” there 
was comparatively little excitement among 
us spectators. 

Yellow went to the front almost im¬ 
mediately, with red and black close behind, 
while the new boy seemed to confirm our 
unfavourable impression by keeping con¬ 
siderably in the rear. The mile was divided 
into three laps round the field, and at the 
• end of the first the positions of the four 
were the same as atstarting. Butit wassoon 
evident yellow was not destined to continue 
his lead, for before the half distance was 
accomplished, red and black, who all along 
had been neck and neck were up to him 
and past him, and by the end of the lap 
the new boy had also overtaken him. 

And now we became considerably more 
interested in the progress of this new boy 
who, it suddenly occurred to us, seemed to 
be going very easily, which was mare than 
could be said of red, who was dropping a 
little to the rear of black. A big boy near 
me, said, “ That fellow’s got the wind of a 
balloon,” and I immediately began to think 
he was not far wrong. For in this third 
lap, when two of the others were slacking 
pace, and when the third was only holding 
his own, the new boy freshened up re¬ 
markably. We could watch him crawl up 
gradually nearer and nearer to red, till a 
shout proclaimed him to be second in the 
running. But black was still well ahead, 
and in the short space left, as the big boy 
near me said, “ He could hardly collar his 
man.” 

But see! The fellow is positively begin¬ 
ning to tear along ! He seems fresher than 
when he started. “Look out, Black ! ” 
shout twenty voices. All very well to say 
“ look out! ” Black is used up, and cer¬ 
tainly cannot respond to this tremendous 
spurt. Thirty yards from home the new 
boy is up to his man, and before the win¬ 


ning-post is reached he is a clear ten yards 
ahead. 

“Bellows did it,” said the big boy; 
“ look at his chest,” and then for the first 
time I noticed where the secret of this 
hero’s triumph lay. 

But, horrors! the next race is Ho. 12, 
and Slipshaw and I scuttle off as hard as 
we can go, to get ready. 

How miserable I felt then! I hated 
athletic sports, and detested “ three-legged 
races.” As we emerged from the tent, 
we and the other two couples, ambling 
along on our respective three legs, a shout 
of laughter greeted our appearance. I, for 
one, didn’t see anything to laugh at, just 
then. 

“ Adams,” said Slipshaw, as we reached 
the starting-place, “ take it easy, old man, 
and mind you don’t go over.” 

“All right,” said I, feeling very much 
inclined to go over at that instant. Then 
that awful starter began his little speech. 

“ Are you ready P ” he asked. 

“Hot at all,” inwardly ejaculated I. 

“Off!” he cried, and almost before I 
knew where I was, Slipshaw and I were 
hopping along on our three legs amid the 
cheers of the crowd. 

“ Steady! ” said he, as I stepped out 
rather too fast. 

Alas! we were last. The other two 
couples were pounding along ahead at a 
wonderful pace. 

“ Steady ! ” growled Slipshaw again, as 
I began to try to run and nearly capsized 
him. 

You may laugh, reader, but it was no 
joke, that three-legged race. The others 
ahead of us showed no signs of flagging; 
they were going hard, one couple close at 
the heels of the other, and we a full five 
yards behind. I was giving one despairing 
thought to the pots and prizes in the tent, 
when a great roar of laughter almost made 
me forget which foot to put forward. 

What could it be—and Slipshaw was 
laughing too ! 

“ Steady, now,” he said, “ and come 
along! ” 

The laughter continued, and looking 
before me, I suddenly detected its cause. 
The leading couple in a moment of over- 
confidence had attempted to go too fast and 
had come on their noses on the path, and 
the second couple,too close behind them,had 
not had time to avoid the obstacle, but had 
plunged headlong on to the top of them ! 
It was all right now! Slipshaw and I 
trotted triumphantly past the prostrate 
heap, and after all won our prize ! 

You may fancy I was too excited to 
think of much else after that, except in¬ 
deed the hurdle race, which was most ex¬ 
citing, and won most cleverly by Catherall, 
who, though he came to grief at the last 
hurdle, was able to pick himself up in time 
to rush in and win the race by a neck from 
the new boy, whom we found to be almost 
as good at jumping as he was at running. 

Then followed a two-mile race—rather 
dull to watch—and with that the sports 
were at an end. 

Heed I say how proudly Slipshaw and I 
marched up arm-in-arm to receive the 
prize for our race, which consisted of a bat 
for me and a telescope for my companion ? 
—or how the new boy was cheered?—or 
how Shute and Catherall were applauded ? 

Before I left. Parkhurst I was an old 
hand at athletic sports, but I don’t think 
I ever thought any of them so interesting 
as the day on which Slipshaw and I, with 
our legs tied together, came in first in the 
three-legged race! 


OUR HOLIDAY TRAMP. 

By the Rev. T. S. Millington, 
Author of “ Some of Our Fellows," etc. 
CHAPTER VII. 



“ journal ” is hardly the proper name for it. 
One can’t keep writing in it every day, as 
sailors do in their log. I must write when 
I can find time and when I am not too 
tired. 

We were going to ascend a mountain 
when I made my last entry; and we have 
had no end of adventures since then. The 
first thing that happened was a change of 
weather. Axels said in the morning that 
there would be rain. There was a thick 
mist on the top of the mountain. He 
asked a countryman what he thought of 
the weather. 

“Well,” he said; “if yon mist should 
rise up and clear off, it mil, happen, be 
fine; but if it keeps on gathering and 
coming lower down and getting thicker 
and thicker, it will, as likely as not, come 
ram.” 

The mist did keep on gathering and 
coming lower, and it settled at last into a 
steady downfall. We had started for our 
climb, but it would have been foolish to 
persevere, under the circumstances, so we 
halted at a little village where we were 
fortunate enough to find a coffee-house, 
with a reading-room and other conveniences 
attached. It had been established by some 
temperance people in order to provide 
entertainment for the villagers and to keep 
them from going to the public-houses and 
getting tipsy. There was a separate room 
for games, with chess, drafts, and dominos, 
and a good dry skittle ground. We had 
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tlie place all to ourselves at first, as the 
villagers were at their work ; and when 
we got tired of reading we tried skittles ; 
but skittles is no light work, and we soon 
gave it np and played leap-frog instead. 
In the evening we went indoors and had 
tea, and coffee, and cocoa, and mutton 
chops, and some other temperance “ bever¬ 
ages,” as they were called in the price 
list. We did not want anything else. 
We don’t have beer at school; we used to 
have it, but the fellows were always find¬ 
ing fault with it; they called it swipes, and 
said it was not fit to drink; and when 
Gregg heard of it, he said he quite agreed 
with them, though it was as good as 
such things generally are, and they should 
have no more of it. So we are all teeto¬ 
talers now, at Gregg’s, and the temperance 
coffee-house suited us very well. I should 
not have written all this about eating and 
drinking, if it had not been that, while we 
were thus engaged a sound fell upon our 
ears which for the moment seemed to take 
away our appetites. It was a husky, drawl¬ 
ing sort of voice in the yard. Need I say 
more ? 

Parsons looked at me, and said, in a 
whisper, “ Tramp! ” Then we kept silence 
and held our breath. 

The owner of the voice was asking for a 
bit of victuals, and, to our surprise, offering 
to pay for it; or if they could give him a 
“job of work,” he would be glad and 
thankful. 

“It can’t be oar tramp,” said Parsons, 
much relieved. “ He never would do a 
* job of work’ to save himself from starv¬ 
ing.” 

I got up and peeped through the win¬ 
dow ; no, it was not our tramp; he was 
much better dressed—at least, he was not 
in rags and tatters, and he had a pair of 
shoes upon his feet, or if not a pair, odd 
ones. Yet when he turned his face to¬ 
wards me I felt at once that I had seen it 
before. It must be our tramp, I said to 
myself; yet, no, it could not be; it was, 
and yet again it wasn’t. Presently he 
spoke again, and there was no mistaking 
his voice ; but the face—was that his also ? 

Yes. I made him out after another in¬ 
spection. It was our tramp indeed. The 
face was clean, comparatively; at all events, 
it had been washed, and it was the same 
face which I had seen in the church on 
Sunday evening. I had never had a fair 
view of it before, and I should not have 
recognised it now, so great was the change 
it had undergone, if the voice had not come 
from it. I made a sign to Parsons and 
the rest, and they came one at a time to 
the window and looked at him. He was 
sitting under the shelter of the skittle- 
ground, eating, in his usual hungry fashion, 
and he had a large mug of cocoa by his 
side, which he sipped with great pleasure; 
we could hear the noise he made as he drew 
it up with his lips. 

When he had finished his meal we heard 
him at the kitchen door, asking the woman 
who had served him if she had seen a party 
of young gents pass that way, “ thut-tane 
on ’em ? ” 

“Yes,” she said; “ they are here now.” 

He started, and looked at the window, 
but we all with one accord bobbed down, 
and he did not see us. 

“Is there a stout young man with 
them?” he asked. “Middlin’ stout, I 
mean; not the biggest of all.” 

We looked at Tucker. 

“He means you,” said Parsons; “you 
had better go out and show yourself.” 

But Tucker shook his head. 


“ And is there ever a little un—a very 
little un, I mean, with curly hair ? ” 

Little Nat Wilkins retired into the re¬ 
motest corner of the room on hearing this 
question, and would have shrunk, if pos¬ 
sible, into the very toes of his boots. 

“ Yes,” the woman answered ; “ there’s 
all sizes. But what have you ta do with 
them?” 

“Nothin’,” he answered, with a sigh. 

“Very well, then,” said the woman, 
sharply, and I expected presently to hear 
her tell him to move on. 

He did not wait for that. After another 
lingering gaze at the window he gathered 
himself together and walked heavily away. 
He had made good use of our money, and 
was much better dressed, as I have said; 
yet he seemed to be holding his clothes 
together from habit, and he still shuffled 
in his walk as if his feet had been tied up 
in rags as before. 

“ There’s some good in that fellow,” said 
Parsons ; “he keeps to his bargain. This 
is a public room, and he might have come 
in if he liked ; he knows we are here.]’ 

“Yes,” I said; “and I saw him in 
church too ; I am certain it was he. I had 
never seen his face before—not really his 
face, you know—and I did not recognise 
him then; but now I am sure of it.” 

“ The tramp in church! ” one of them 
exclaimed ; “ impossible ! ” 

“ He asked for work, too,” said another. 

“And paid for his bit of victuals,” said 
a third. 

“It’s our tramp all the same,” I in¬ 
sisted. 

I wanted to go after him and speak to 
him, remembering what had been said in 
the sermon, but the others stopped me. 
They all declared it would be madness ; we 
should have plenty of him yet without 
running after him, else why did he follow 
us in secret. He had some deep-laid scheme 
in his head, or he would have come to us 
openly as before. 

Curry Major began again to talk omin¬ 
ously about Thugs, tramps, gipsies, et hoc 
genus omne. 

“I’ll tell you what,” said Smart, look¬ 
ing at Smalley with a serio-comic sort of 
air, “ I know what he is up to with his 
gipsy tricks: he wants to steal an infant 
to go begging with. You had better be 
on vour guard, Smalley, we should not like 
to lose you.” 

I was vexed that they would not let me 
go and speak to the poor tramp and tell 
him how glad I was to see him looking so 
respectable, and to have noticed him in 
church. I could not laugh at any of their 
silly jests, and was dissatisfied with myself 
all the evening. But perhaps it was best 
to let him go. At all events, he is gone. 

“A fine day! ” said Smart, as he drew 
up the blind and opened the window next 
morning ; “ and so warm. I say, Tucker! ” 

“Well,” a sleepy voice replied from 
between the sheets. 

“Why is the air this morning like a 
yeast dumpling ? ” 

“ Oh ! don’t bother me with your riddles. 
I don’t care for—’east—diddles ; they’re 
not worth—eating.” And he fell asleep 
again. 

“I know,” said the midge; “because 
it rises from the ’east! ” 

“ But it doesn’t,” said Smart; “ the 
wind is in the south this morning.” 

“ Because it's soft, then ? ” 

“ That might be said of you, Nat. But 
that’s not the answer to my riddle. Will 
you give it up ? ” 


“Yes.” 

“ Because it’s balmy— (barmy).” 

“ We shall go up the mountain to-day,” 
said Axels, changing the subject; “and* 
the sooner we start the better.” 

We lost no time in dressing and getting 
our knapsacks ready; and having break¬ 
fasted and filled our wallets, we started’ 
for the expedition on which we had set 
our hearts. 

The Black Mountain, as we had called it 
the day before, because it did not seem to 
have any real name, and because the 
clouds hung darkly over it, did not lie 
directly in our route according to the com¬ 
pass, but as we wanted to ascend it, and, 
like Mahomet’s mountain, it would not 
come to us, we were obliged to go to it. 
We expected to have a splendid view from* 
the summit, and might possibly catch our* 
first glimpse of the ocean towards which 
we were travelling. 

Axels started the question how far one 
could see from a given height, supposing 
the state of the atmosphere to be favour¬ 
able. 

Curry said his father had seen a moun¬ 
tain distinctly from the deck of a ship at a* 
distance of 125 miles. 

4 ‘ It must have been a very high moun¬ 
tain,” Axels said, “ otherwise the rotundity 
of the earth’s surface would have come 
between him and the mountain and hiddeu 
it from him.” 

“ It was all sea,” Curry said. 

“That would make no difference; the 
sea is a part of the globe, and, of course, 
follows the same curve, only more evenly 
than the land. Unless the mountain were 
a great height the curve of the ocean would 
hide it from any one’s sight at the distance? 
of 125 miles.” 

“ How high must it be ? ” we asked. 

“ About two miles.” 

Some of the fellow’s wanted to know how 
this could be, so Parsons drew a diagram 
upon the road; and we had to stop to 
look at it. 

“If the earth and the sea were quite 
flat,” he said, “there would be nothing to 
prevent one man from seeing another at 
any distance which the eye could reach. 
But as it is a great globe, the curvature of 
the surface would rise between the two 
men, if they were far enough apart, and 
would hide one from the other. Imagine 
two mites creeping up the opposite sides 
of a Dutch cheese; the convexity of the 
cheese comes between them till they ap¬ 
proach each other closely. A man can only 
see about three miles all round him on a 
plain, or at sea. That is his horizon. Any¬ 
thing beyond that distance must rise above 
the horizon, or it cannot be seen. Looking 
across the sea, only the top of a ship’s mast 
is visible when she first comes in sight; as; 
the ship draws near you see more of her, 
until at length the hull comes up, as it 
were, above the horizon. If this mountain, 
is half a mile high, we shall be able to see 
about sixty-three miles in a straight line 
from the top of it; if only a quarter of a. 
mile, we shall see about forty-five miles.’] 

Smart said, with the usual twinkle of his 
eyes, that he quite understood; and it; 
reminded him of a very stout old gentle¬ 
man in his village, named Large, who said 
that he had not seen his own feet for 
twenty years—only the tips of his toee 
came above the horizon sometimes. 

“The Pyrenees were supposed to be 
rather lofty mountains,” he said; “but he 
could never see them; not even the high¬ 
est peaks ; they were always hidden by the 
convexity that came between.” 
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“ What had the Pyrenees to do with it? ” 
Homiblow asked. 

He never could see a joke. I am not sure 
that any of us saw it. 

“Pair o’ knees. Don’t you see?” said 
Smart. 

“It’s not a bad illustration,” said Par¬ 
sons. 

There is more truth in it, perhaps, than 
in some more poetical descriptions. In 
Campbell’s “Pleasures of Hope,” it is said 
that the Genius of the Andes, 

“ With meteor standard to the winds 
unfurled, 

Looks from his throne of clouds o’er 
half the world.” 

But as the highest point of the Andes is 
under four miles, the range of view from 
the top of it cannot be more than about 
one hundred and sixty-five miles. That is, 
the farthest distance any one could see, 
unless he could look from the top of one 
mountain to the top of another, in which 
•ease the distance might be doubled—say 
three hundred miles. 

“ Three hundred!” cried Smart; “ that’s 
nothing. I have seen a great deal farther 
than that myself.” 

We thought it was one of his bad jokes 
.again, but he looked serious, for him; so 
we asked him when, and where ? 

“When?” said he; “why, this very 
morning; where? from my bedroom 
window.” 

“ What did you see, then ? ” 

“I saw the stars shining. The stars, I 
believe, are thousands of millions of miles 
•away. But look at the sun ! that is about 
ninety-five millions of miles distant. You 
■can all see that at any time.” 

We 'wished we could, for the weather 
was gloomy and overcast again to-day, 
and the mountain looked misty. 

“ The sun,” said Parsons, “ is not, I be¬ 
lieve, upon the surface of the earth like 
the mountains and ships we were speaking 
of, but even the sun is hull-down every 
evening, and disappears below our horizon 
every night, hidden by the convexity of 
the earth.” 

“ What a wonderful thing sight is ! ” 
said Axels ; “how far it reaches, and how 
last it travels ! ” 

“ Sight is wonderful enough,” Parsons 
replied; “but it is light that travels, not 
sight. Your eye does not go to the sun 
when you look at it; it only receives the 
light which comes to it, and reflects the 
object upon which the light falls. The 
mountain, in this instance, comes to you. 
I can see it reflected in your eye while I 
am talking to you.” 

We all looked into each other’s eyes, and 
of course we found that it was so. The 
eye is like a mirror, and whatever it looks 
at is for the time being painted upon it. 

Smart said he had read of a country 
where the natives were in the habit of 
taking out their eyes and sending them by 
post to look at anything at a distance, re¬ 
ceiving them back again by return, with 
the information required. Also their 
tongues could be sent to any distance to 
taste things [that would suit Tucker], and 
their ears to listen to speeches, or sermons, 
or music, while the owners remained at 
home. It saved a great deal of travelling, 
he said. Another of his queer stories. 

While we were talking thus we arrived 
at the foot of the mountain. It did not 
look very high when we got near it. It 
was rather steep, though, and would give 
vus some good climbing. There was a hedge 
and ditch which we had to cross before we 


could begin the ascent. We scrambled 
through it somehow or other. Smalley 
was unfortunate. He caught hold of the 
branch of a tree which grew out of the 
hedge, and which no one else could reach, 
and drew himself up to it, thinking that he 
could swing clear of the hedge and alight 
on the other side ; but his feet got entan¬ 
gled in the thorns, and in trying to liberate 
them his shoes came off, and there he was, 
hanging on to the branch, with his feet 
above the hedge, and nothing to protect 
them except his stockings. If he had 
dropped down upon the thorns he might 
have been seriously hurt, and as he could 
not hold on much longer, he called to us 
to help him. Smart and Hamilton ran to 
the rescue; but they were laughing so that 
they hardly knew what they were doing. 
Each caught hold of a leg; but as one was 
on one side of the hedge, and the other on 
the other side, they pulled in opposite 
directions. The consequence was that, in¬ 



stead of swinging him clear of the thorns, 
they dragged him down into the middle of 
them, and he fell upon his face, like a great 
spread-eagle. There he floundered, scratch¬ 
ing himself very much, until some other 
fellows came up and lifted him off. His 
hands and face were full of thorns, and he 
had to sit down upon a bank while my 
brother Fred, who means to be a surgeon 
some day, got some of the biggest of them 
out with the point of his penknife. It was 
a good thing Smalley did not drop upon 
his feet, though, for then he would not 
have been able to walk after Fred’s opera¬ 
tion, and we might have had to carry him. 
Dreadful thought! As it was, we managed 
to recover his shoes for him, and after some 
delay he was able to go on again. 

We wanted to measure the height of the 
mountain, but there was no sun, and conse¬ 
quently no shadow ; and if there had been 
we could not have applied the same means 
that we did with the tree, as the sides sloped 
a good deal, and we should have required 
to measure from a point perpendicularly 
below the summit. For the same reason it 
would have been no use to drop a stone 
down, as some one proposed. You may 
measure the depth of a well or of a preci¬ 
pice that goes straight down, by counting 
how long it takes a stone to fall; allowing 
16 feet for the first second, 48 feet for the 
next, 80 feet for the third, 112 feet for the 
fourth, and so on, as any one may see in 
Vol. I., page 300, of the Boy’s Own Paper. 
But a stone cannot fall perpendicularly 


down the side of a hill; and it would have 
been no use rolling one down the slope. 

Axels went to a farmhouse and tried to 
borrow a barometer. That would have 
answered the purpose, but they had not 
got one. The good woman offered him a 
little ornamental structure with a man and 
woman under a portico, who came in and 
out alternately, according as the weather 
was wet or dry, by the twisting or untwist¬ 
ing of a piece of catgut. The man was out, 
with his hat on, which showed there would 
be rain; and she advised us to go home. 
Of course such a toy as that was useless for 
measuring heights. 

After all, the mountain was not so high 
as we had fancied. I don’t think it was 
properly a mountain at all, being under a 
thousand feet, as some one told us ; but it 
was the first we had met with, and as some 
of us came from Lincolnshire, we thought 
a good deal of it, and climbing it was good 
fun. 

There was a great deal of gorse in some 
parts, and rough, sharp crags sticking up 
in others. There were some trees, too, 
which Fred thought must be mountain 
ashes ; but they were nothing of th*e kind. 
Fred’s natural history remarks reminded 
me of the philosopher who went up in a 
balloon to study ornithology before he had 
made himself well acquainted with the 
feathered tribes which inhabit the lower 
regions :— 

“ A strange bird came his path across, 

Whose name he did not know ; 

Quoth he, ‘ ’Tis like an albatross ! ’ 

It proved to be a crow /” 

There were some great smooth boulder 
stones on the side of the hill which at¬ 
tracted our attention. They were different 
from all the rest of the rocks, and we 
could not help wondering how they had 
got there. Swift suggested that the giants 
of old times might have made them to play 
marbles with. They must have weighed a 
ton or two each, some of them, and it would 
have been^a sight worth looking at to see 
the giants “knuckling down at taw.” 
Parsons said the giants would have been 
more likely to throw them at each other’s 
heads, as they were more given to fighting 
than playing. Everybody—in our form, 
at least—has read how they used to hurl 
the rocks about, and how they even fought 
against heaven:— 

“Hills piled on hills, on mountains mountains 
lie, 

To make their mad approaches to the sky.” 

That was not in our country, of course, 
but in classical lands and classical ages. 
Parsons says there is an element of truth 
in it, nevertheless, and that it is a heathen 
tradition, derived from the history of 
the Tower of Babel. Of course, the 
ancient Greeks and Romans had never 
seen the Bible, and could not know tbe 
facts of the case, but they may have 
heard about the “ giants ” that “ were in 
the earth in those days,” and one must 
allow something for poetical fancy—Lke 
the Giant of the Andes looking over half 
the world. 

But to return to these boulders. Truth 
is often stranger than fiction, and the real 
history of these enormous “marbles” is 
quite as wonderful as anything that was 
ever written about giants, for I am told 
that they were brought to this mountain 
by icebergs, having been rolled about and 
ground down in a great sea of ice until all 
their corners were rubbed off—nearly in 
the same way that marbles are made for 
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US to play with. Finally the icebergs ran 
away and left them. (Smart laughs at this, 
and has drawn a picture of an iceberg 
running away—but, of course, I don t mean 
with legs, but as water runs, or ice when it 
is melted.) That was in what is called 
the glacial epochs, before the creation of 
man. There are boulders of this kind in 
many places, and some of them are of most 
tremendous size. The statue of Peter the 
Great at St. Petersburg stands upon a rock 
hewn out of a great boulder which was 
found lying by itself in a marshy jdain, and 
must have been left there by an iceberg. 

It weighed fifteen hundred tons before it 
was cut into shape. 

It was hard climbing when we got near 
the summit, and all vegetation ceased, ac¬ 
cording to Fred—but he only meant trees. 
There was still plenty of grass, and moss, 
and ferns. If we had gone up a little 
higher, he said, we should have come to 
the regions of eternal snow ; but there was 
no “higher up ” to go to, and nothing for 
the “ eternal snow ” to rest on. The view 
too would have been magnificent on all 
sides, if it had not been for the fog and 
mist which concealed everything from our 
sight. Fred said we were up in the clouds, 
if not above them, and it was most likely 
raining hard down below ; it could not rain 
where we were, unless it rained upwards; 
but he was wrong there again; for even 
while he was speaking it began to drizzle, 
and the drops came from above, as usual. 

We took shelter under a hanging rock, 
and presently Axels, whohadbeen exploring, 
came and told us he had discovered a 
cavern, in which we should very likely find 
a lot of stalactites or fossil remains, and 
things of that sort, and we went at once 
and looked at it. 

The entrance was very small; but it 
appeared to be much larger inside. There 
was no knowing 
how far it might 
extend when once 
we got into it. We 
were all gnxious to 
explore it; and 
little Nat, bi 0 
I the smallest of the 
party, offered to go 
first. He managed 
• to get through the 
opening, or neck of 
the cavern, and 
called out to us to 
say there was “a 
large space inside, 
so large that he 
could almost stand 
upright in it.” It 
not take a very large space for that, 
though. 

Tucker said he would go next; and with¬ 
out waiting for Nat to come out, crawled 
into the opening; but it was not large 
enough for him, and though we pushed as 
hard as we could, he could not get through. 
The worst of it was, that when he tried to 
back out we found that he was fixed there 
like a cork in the neck of a bottle, or like 
those poor little chimney-sweeps who used 
every now and then to get stuck and suffo¬ 
cated to death in a chimney, till the Act 
was passed forbidding them to do it. 
Tucker filled the hole so closely that light 
and air were excluded, and both he and 
our poor little midge were in . a very 
unpleasant and dangerous predicament. 
Iforresco referens^ as Virgil would have said, 
if HSneas had been stuck in that way when 
going down to visit the shades below ! 

(To be continued.) 


THE FIRST MATCH OF THE 
SEASON. 

School versus Town. 


HOW 1 CAPTURED MY FIRST 
SLAVER. 

By S. Whitchurch Sadler, e.n., 

Author of 11 The Ship of Ice, n “ The African 
Cruiseretc. 

CHAPTER IV. 


T he day ’s nearly over ; 
the townsmen’s 
eleven 

Are doing their utmost 
to mn up a score ; 

The stumps must he 
drawn as the church 
clock strikes seven, 
There are five to go in, 
and they want sixty 
more. 

Up go three figures, ’tis 
getting exciting, 

Loud are the shouts as 
there flies up a hail, 
But the School chances don’t look so inviting 
As Jones drives a twister clean over the rail. 

But soon comes an end to that youth’s exulta¬ 
tion, 

For, wishing his previous hit to surpass, 
Quickly he finds, to his great consternation, 
Somehow his wickets are all gone to grass. 

Another man in, and the score rises quickly— 
That’s Smith, the hard hitter, who goes in 
for luck; 

Whilst lie’s at the wicket runs come pretty 
thickly, 

He never was known to he howled for a duck. 

On the game goes, runs come faster and faster, 
Longstop gets flurried, they score several 
byes; 

Anxiously gazes the white-haired head master, 
Brightly are gleaming his daughter’s blue 
eyes. 

Eobinson’s in, the most stolid of hatters, 

So lazy they say that he seldom will speak ; 
He doesn’t make runs, hut that fact little 
matters, 

He never gets out if he plays for a week. 

Last man is in, they want five runs to beat 
us,— 

Bother that slip, he has buttered a catch ! 

We shan’t hear the last of it if they defeat 
* us,— 

No ! there go Brown’s stumps ! We have 
won the great match ! 

Paul Blake. 


0 w 

although we 
had got clear 
off with the 
prize, the lat¬ 
ter part of the 
affair had been 
too like a re¬ 
treat to please 
me. 

I had apian 

__ hi my head, 

but the first thing to be done now we were 
quiet was to look after the wounded. The 
two men who were hit while in the heat 
did not seem very bad ; one was wounded 
in the arm, the other in the shoulder. >Ve 
contrived to bandage them after a fashion, 
and then made them tolerably comfortable- 
on deck with beds and cushions which we 
found in the captain’s cabin. 

But the unfortunate blacks ! Three had 
been killed outiight, and another, whose* 
leg had been torn away by a round shot, 
had just bled to death. All we could clo> 
at present for these poor shattered bodies 
was to carry them forward on the fore¬ 
castle and there cover them with a flag. 
Some ugly splinter-wounds among the 
slaves made me long for our surgeon; I 
could do little for them. 

Jack Steerwell was a bit of a carpenter, 
and while this was going on he had, by my 
orders, hoisted the cutter up, helped by 
many willing hands from the blacks, who, 
now that the terror of the firing was over, 
were laughing and playing like so many 
children. It was an easy matter, after the 
water had drained out, to stop the bullet- 
holes temporarily, and in half an hour the 
boat was lowered down again ready for 
service. 0 „ 

“ Are the men to get into the boat^sn. 
asked the coxswain, as soon as this was 
done. 

“ Yes,” I answered, and it was plea¬ 
sant to see the delighted looks with which 
the crew, guessing my intentions, took their 
seats. 

“ I say, mate,” said one, “ d’ye think we 
could stow away that there big gun in the 
cutter?” 

The two wounded men were to he left 
behind, of course, and I tried hard to per¬ 
suade young Merton that for him the most 
honourable post would be the temporary 
command of the schooner in my absence. 
In truth, I knew that we were bound on a 
most perilous adventure, and as I looked 
on the bright face and almost childlike 
figure of the boy I could not bear the idea 
of leading him unnecessarily into danger. 
But no— 

“You don't mean it, Charlton! You 
would never leave me behind! ” 

Well, at last I gave way, rightly or 
wrongly. He took his place by my side, 
and we shoved off. 

Hounding the now well-known point, we 
came across a few canoes, which, as before, 
scattered at our approach. Everything; 
depended upon our taking the enemy un- 
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prepared, and well the boat’s-crew knew 
this. I never saw men pull more heartily; 
a few vigorous strokes and we were at the 
river bank by the schooner’s old anchor¬ 
age. 

In one part the mangroves had been 
cleared away, and there we managed to 
land—if it could be called landing , sinking 
almost up to the knees in rotting vegeta¬ 
tion and loose black mud. 

That mattered little. It was a great 
stroke of good fortune to have got so far 
without molestation. Soon we stood on 
firmer ground, and then, looking ahead, I 
could see a narrow path cut through the 
“ bush ” and winding round the^ascent. 

“ Now, my lads, never mind your mus¬ 
kets ; draw cutlasses and follow me.” 

I led the way, expecting at every turn to 
find the path barred, behind each tree to 
see an enemy. None appeared. Step after 
step was gained, until, reaching the summit, 
the “ bush ” on either side suddenly opened 
out, and, fronting us a dozen yards off, 
there stood a group of armed men around 
the gun which had worked such mischief. 

“Down, men; down for your lives! 
Flat on your faces!” I shout- , 
ed, catching a glimpse of a i| 
lighted match in the hands of ■ 
one of the ruffians. 

Just in time was that order | 
given; a storm of bullets the | 
next moment hurtled over our 
heads, crashing amongst the 
trees in the rear. 

Thank God! not one of us 
was touched. 

Now was our chance. Giving 
the enemy no time to reload, 
with one bound we were 
upon them. A cutlass blow or two on our 
part, a few pistol-shots on theirs, and they 
broke and fled. 

“ Hurrah ! ” shouted the sailors, rushing 
into the bush in pursuit. 

But, not caring to be encumbered with 
prisoners, I called them back. They looked 
terribly disappointed, but permission to set 
fire to the barracoons and huts soon made 
matters right. The slight buildings blazed 
up fiercely, and “ Jack ” was as happy as a 
boy on Guy Fawkes Day. 

Merton, to my surprise, instead of 
enjoying the fun, was resting against a 
tree. He looked pale and tired, but 
brightened up when I came near, showing 
liis little, dirk in a shy sort of manner. 

“Why, you have actually got some 
blood on the point! ” 

“Yes,” he replied; “ I wounded him 
just as he fired his pistol.” And the poor 
little fellow, as he spoke, fell into my arms, 
fainting. 

Somewhat startled, I laid the boy down, 
and searched for the wound. A bullet had 
passed through his leg—no great matter, 
happily. I improvised a tourniquet with 
a bit of flat stone and my handkerchief ; a 
pull from my flask brought him to, and 
the bleeding soon stopped. 

Then I looked at the gun with longing 
eyes. It was a brass six-pounder — a 
pretty piece. No light weight, though, 
and the slaver’s crew must have had a 
troublesome task in moving it to its present 
position. We h ad already one burden to carry 
in the wounded mid. Beluctantly I came 
to the conclusion that the idea of convey¬ 
ing the gun on board must be given up. 
We dragged it to a steep part of the hill, 
and then with one good push, down it 
rolled, crashing through trees and shrubs, 
until it reached the bank, and sunk fathoms 
deep in mud. 


Our task was done. Leaving the smok¬ 
ing ruins of the slaver’s haunt, we wended 
our way down the hill to the boat. Eight 
glad was I once more to tread the 
schooner’s deck, and sound was my sleep 
that night. 

At daylight the next morning we dropped 
down the river with the land wind, and 
crossed the bar in safety. Scarcely was 
the anchor down when the Yixen came in 
sight. 

How the cruiser’s gangway was crowded 
as I left my beautiful prize and pulled 
alongside ! Captain Stanley took me at 
once into his cabin and heard my story. 
When it was finished, he said, gravely, 

“ So you disobeyed my orders ? ” 

“Yes, sir ; but if you please—” 

“No matter, sir; I shall report you to 
the admiral. Well,” he continued, smil¬ 
ing, “ I don’t think my report will do you 
any harm; ” and he grasped my hand 
warmly. 

As for Merton, it is the firm belief of the 
Yixen’s crew to this day that the youngster 
engaged and killed the captain of the 
slaver in single combat with his own hand. 



CRICKET, AND HOW TO EXCEL 
IN IT. 

By Dr. W. G. Grace. 

IV.—BATTING. 



ricket, like most 
other games, must 
he played when you 
are young, if you 
wish to excel in it, 
and a great deal of 
practice, patience, 
and good temper is 
required to become 
anything like a first- 
class hat. 

It is of the 
greatest importance 
for a young player 
to have proper in¬ 
structions, and to 
he shown a good 
style of hatting at 
the beginning of his 
cricket career. A 
correct style and 
position are half the 
battle ; a bad style 
is easily learnt, and 
when once acquired 
is the most difficult thing in the world to lose. 

What constitutes a good style ? A very sim¬ 
ple question apparently, hut one that I find 
some hesitation in answering. The best advice 
I can give you is to watch some well-known 
player, and try to make out for yourself what 
are the essentials of his excellence. It is in 
directing your attention to the points you are to 
look for that I feel whatever value these notes 
may have will consist. 

In the first place, then, play always with a 
straight hat. If you try to hit a well-pitched 
ball with a crooked bat, and do not quite time it, 


you will be bowled out for a certainty, whereas 
had you hit at it with a straight bat you would 
have saved your wicket. The reason of this 
is obvious. Get a friend to hold a bat upright 
in front of a wicket, and see for yourself what a 
small amount of the wicket is left exposed ; then 
let him hold the bat across in the style of most 
bad players, and look at the difference ! The 
first object of a batsman is to protect his wicket, 
and the straighter he holds his bat the greater is 
the protection he affords it. 

There are many good players, I must admit, 
who do not adhere to this rule, but you will find 
that the great majority of the best bats do, and 
it is principally owing to it that their success is 
to be attributed. You will say, “ How am I to 
play in this style? It makes me feel so stiff 
and so awkward ! ” That may be so, but if you 
always practise it, in a very short time you will 
find all your stiffness and awkwardness gone, 
and your power and readiness greater than they 
ever were. 

Y r ou cannot lay down any strict rule as to 
style, as no tw r o men play exactly alike, and 
the game would very soon be robbed of its 
glorious uncertainty if they did; but if you 
notice any good player take up his position on 
going to the wicket you will find that he firmly 
plants his right foot inside the crease so that it 
is not in front of the wicket. It makes very 
little difference what guard you take, but I must 
impress upon you the necessity of standing as 
near as you possibly can in the line of the 
wickets without getting your feet in front—in 
fact, your toes must be just clear of a line 
drawn from wicket to wicket. 

The advantage you gain by standing thus 
v T ell up to your wicket is that you are not 
nearly so likely to bo bowled off your legs as 
you would be if you stood farther aw r ay. Many 
balls, again, are not pitched straight, and twist 
in. Ncw r , if you do not play them with the 
bat, you may stop them with your legs, and 
save your wicket that way. Of course I presume 
you have umpires who know what they are 
about, as, if not, you are likely to be given out, 
and WTongfully so, if you stand w T ell up. Even 
the other day I saw four men given out leg 
before wicket, and in each case the bowler was 
bowling round the wicket ! You should all 
know how difficult it is to get any one l.b.w. 
when the bowler is doiDg this, and every one 
who has not seen it tried should stretch two 
lines eight inches apart from where the bowler 
delivers the ball round the wicket to the oppo¬ 
site wicket, and also tw r o lines from wicket to 
wicket, and then let somebody bowl in this way. 
You will see at ence how difficult it is to get 
any one fairly leg before, because if the ball 
pitches on the wicket it must go w T ell wide of it, 
unless it breaks back, which it very seldom 
does. 

The positions in which to place the left leg 
are numerous. I prefer to place my left leg 
about twelve inches in front of and nearly at 
right-angles to my other leg. The right foot 
should come just inside the crease, and, as a 
general rule, should not be shifted. Shift your 
left foot in hitting as much as you like, but be 
cautious of moving your right; your defence 
principally depends on your right foot’s re¬ 
maining stationary. 

Now r as to the way you should hold your bat 
and what length the handle should be. 

Some players have the handles of their bats 
made two or three inches longer than usual, but 
what advantage they gain I cannot imagine. If 
your only object is to make one ®r two big hits 
it of course stands to reason that with a long- 
handled bat, if you hit a ball hard and full, it 
will go farther than if you hit with a short- 
handled one—the longer the lever the greater 
its power ; but your aim in batting is to get as 
many runs as you can, and to keep your wicket 
up, and you do this under difficulties with a 
long-handled bat. You can neither wield it so 
correctly nor so quickly as a short-handled one, 
and unless you are very careful you will lose 
your wicket by knocking the ground when try¬ 
ing to hit the ball. There are other players for 
whom the handle is never short enough, and 
who hold the bat down against the shoulder. 
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There is no hard-and-fast rule which will apply 
to every one as to how to treat the various kinds 



Fig. 1. 


The consequence is that their play is. cramped 
and clumsy, and when the ground is lively they 
are continually getting their fingers knocked 
about. I prefer a handle of the ordinary 
length, and I hold the bat about half way 
up it, and you cannot do better. 

Then hold the bat firmly, and do not 
flourish and twirl it about as you see some 
young people do. Hold it straight and in 
an easy position. Keep your left shoulder 
well forward and you are sure to play with 
a straight bat. Keep upright, and watch 
well the bowler’s hand ; you will very soon 
find out which way he means the ball to 
twist, and this little bit of information is 
no slight help when you are batting. 

You should not let the ball hit the bat, 
but rather make the bat hit the ball. A 
great many cricketers of the present day 
forget that the bat was made for this pur¬ 
pose, and simply hold it to protect the 
wicket, allowing the ball to. play itself. 

Of course every now and again you have 
a ball that it is impossible to do anything with 
but stop, but on the other hand there are hun- 
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dreds that ought to be punished, and are by 
indifferent players permitted to escape. 

If you make up your mind to hit, 
hit hard. No half-and-half style as 
a rule will pay. And when you block 
infuse a little power into what you 
do, and do not be content to stop the 
hall by simply putting the bat in its 
way—any one can do that—but try 
and score off it. Hit with your arms, 
hut use your wrists as much as you 
can—the wrist-work is the secret of 
halls that you block flying off far 
enough to make runs. Hit, then, 
hard, and get well over the ball, 
never spoon it up ; the ball travels 
farthest when hit along the groimd— 
a skying hit never goes so far as one 
that skims across the grass. It may 
please some people, but it is nearly 
all show—a high hitter is invariably 
a low scorer. 

Hit at the ball, not at the place 
where you think the ball ought to 
be, and watch the ball along the 
whole of its journey to the bat. 

Never make up your mind how you 
will play a ball until the ball is 
howled and you ascertain the ‘ ‘ man¬ 
ner of its coming.” Practise both 
backward and forward play, and after 
a time you will instinctively feel, as 
the ball approaches you, how it should be 
treated. 

Play forward whenever you cam 


of balls ; each will be met best by different men 
in a different way. 

Long-reached men will smother forward 
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many a ball that shorter-reached players can 
only play close-back. 


Never get too far back, and always be¬ 
ware of the bowler driving you on to your 
wicket. 


Never play across the wicket, or pull 
balls over, and take care what you are 
doing if you step in. There is such, a 
tendency among young players to swipe 
to leg, that unless it is checked they are 
scarcely able to do anything else, and 
never attain to even respectable mediocrity 
in the game. Of course an undeniable leg 
ball should be hit to leg, but take care 
that it is a leg ball. 

In cutting keep the ball down—pat it, 
so to speak, and if you shift your right 
foot, be careful that you take up your old 
position before the bowler has another try 
at your wicket. 

Never be in a hurry to get runs. Study 
the bowler’s attack and find out if you can 
what he thinks is your weak point and is 
aiming at. 

Practise often but not too much at a 
time, and practise intelligently. Practise 
playing the ball and not merely slogging at 
it. Be as careful at the wickets -when the 
net is behind you as you would be during a match. 
If you can manage it, get some one who 
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! knows the game well to bowl to you, and ask 
him to point out where your defence is weak 
and where you make mistakes, and 
give heed to what he says. Think 
what you are doing, and watch the 
effect of different hits on different 
balls. Notice the different angles made 
by different strokes, and try to apply 
the knowledge thus gained by placing 
the ball in different directions. 

A great deal has been written. as 
to the positions of the legs in making 
the various hits. I do not attach 
much importance to this myself, as I 
think it almost impossible to describe 
such things lucidly and correctly, 
certainly not without the aid of two 
or three diagrams to each subject. 
The figures given herewith afford a 
general idea of the best known hits, 
sufficient at all events to enable you 
to recognise them in the field. 

This has ‘been my object through¬ 
out, as I hinted at first. Watch a 
really good batsman and take your 
style from him ; you cannot help 
modifying it to suit your own pecu¬ 
liarities, try what you will. Practise 
intelligently and assiduously until 
you have obtained a perfect fami¬ 
liarity with the powers of the weapon 
you wield, play with a straight bat, 
meet the ball, and hit hard, and you will very 
possibly soon excel the man you have taken as 
your model. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE “BOY’S OWN ” ARTISTS AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

T he success won by tlie Boy’s Own Paper is 
acknowledged to be unprecedented and 
unique ; and we are greatly encouraged in our 
labours by the unsolicited and hearty expres¬ 
sions of thanks, and testimonies as to the good 
achieved, which are continually reaching us 
from, literally, all quarters of the globe. 

If, however, from the initial number, the 
Boy’s Own secured the first place among boys’ 
publications, it has ever striven to deserve its 
leading position, and has spared neither trouble 
nor expense to meet the wishes of its readers, 
and cater in the best possible way for their 
wants. In this it really has no rival. Never 
before, we suppose, was it thought needful, even 
if possible, to secure and employ the very 
highest available talent “only for boys; ” and any 
improbable stories and impossible illustrations, 
if but sufficiently startling, were deemed quite 
good enough for such readers. The Boy’s Own 
has sought to change all this. Instead of filling 
its columns with “cuttings ” taken almost hap¬ 
hazard from the general press, or with stories 
written by gentlemen whose “travels have 
never extended much beyond Fleet Street, it 
has gone direct to the best authorities on the 
subjects upon which it would treat. 

The most casual glance at the cur¬ 
rent volume will abundantly illus¬ 
trate what we have been thus able to 
accomplish for boys at no greater 
charge than one penny per week, thus 
bringing our richly-freighted pages 
within the reach of all classes, and 
uniting in a happy bond of brother¬ 
hood rich and poor alike. The vo¬ 
lume, embracing twelve months 
numbers, will cost, when beautifully 
bound, say eight shillings, and yet 
it will be found to include complete 
stories by such writers as Ballantyne, 
^Kingston, Ascott Hope, Jules Verne, 
Millington, etc., any one of which 
could hardly be published in the 
illustrated form in which we have 
issued them at less than the price 
of our entire book. Then, too, 





















































look at the immense variety of miscellaneous 
articles, including most important series—each 
almost an ordinary volume in itself—by such 
experts as the Rev. J. G. Wood, Dr. Gordon 
Stables,.W. A. Harris, b.a., Dr. AY. G. Grace, 
and many others. 

There is yet another matter in which, perhaps 
even more than these, the Boy’s Own stands 
pre-eminent. We refer to its illustrations. Its 
pictures are not drawn by the customary hacks, 
but by leading artists of the day ; and if only 
we were able to print them with the slow and 
painstaking care which would be given to the 
same cuts in ordinary gift-books—but which 
our immense circulation of course prevents— 
they would be readily acknowledged by the most 
exacting critics to leave little to be desired. 

All of our readers who have been to the Royal 
Academy this year will at once recognise the 
pictures that form the preceding page ; though, 
possibly, it may have occurred to but few that 
the painters of these pictures are Boy’s Own 
artists. 

Ho. 580, which occupies a good place in 
Gallery Ho. IV., and figures in the official cata¬ 
logue as “ Sinking Despatches,” is the work of 
Mr. W. H. Overend, the illustrator of “ Peter 
Trawl,” “A Boy’s Campaign,” and many other 
of our serials. His picture cleverly tells its story. 
The pursuing boat, finding it hard to overhaul 
the pursued, has, by a well-directed shot, badly 
wounded the powerful negro in the breast, and 
the officer in charge, feeling that their chance of 
escape is now but small, is calmly holding over 
the boat’s side the important despatches they 
are carrying, ready to drop them beneath the 
deep-blue waters ere the enemy can come up. 

Ho. 95, “A Doubtful Bargain,” in Gallery II., 
is by Mr. Davidson Knowles, whose signature 
may be readily found by our readers in their Own 
Paper. It shows a native who has purchased 
an old flint-pistol, and is busily engaged in 
examining and trying the lock. His is a doubt¬ 
ful bargain in more senses than one. 

Ho. 453, in Gallery V., “ Blenheim,” is by Mr. 
R. C. AYoodville, whose skilful battle scenes so 
often appear in the “Illustrated London Hews,” 
and whose drawing in our last number, illus¬ 
trating the capture of the slave-ship, is in his 
most vigorous and truthful style. The particular 
incident in that ever memorable “13th August, 
1704,” selected by Mr. Woodville for his Aca¬ 
demy painting is thus given in the catalogue 
“ About five o’clock the general forward move¬ 
ment was made, which determined the issue of 
this great battle, which, till then, had seemed to 
remain doubtful. The Duke of Marlborough, 
having ridden along the front, gave orders to 
sound the charge, when, all at once, our two 
lines of horse moved on, sword in hand, to the 
attack.” 

Ho. 485, “A Daughter of Eve,” and 555, 
“Summer Days,” are by Mr. W. J. Hennessy. 
A Ye had hoped to have inserted in our last week’s 
number, and again this week, a picture of his, 
but have not been able. His style will be rea¬ 
dily recognised, however, as the pictures appear. 

Ho. 646, Gallery VII., “ Harwich, from Shot- 
ley Point,” is by Mr. J. R. AYeils, a skilful hand 
at everything that appertains to shipping, 
whose apt workmanship will be remembered by 
our readers through the tinted plate of “ Vessels 
of all Hations. ” 

This plate of Academy Pictures was engraved 
from sketches made specially for us by the 
illustrator of our “Holiday Tramp,” “Jack 
and John,” etc. 
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TRUE COURAGE, BOYS. 

T rue courage, 
my boys, do 
you know what 
it means, 

Know what 
makes the heroes 
in hundreds of 
scenes ? 

Its birth was in 
Heaven, its pa¬ 
rent is love, 

And ’tv as sent 
to us here, a rare gift from above. 

The soldier, while bullets around him are flying, 
AViU oft risk his life, on the field of the dying, 
To shcdter his comrade, the wounded to save : 
Such deeds we count worthy, and class with the 
brave. 

Ho day passes o’er us but comes to our ear 
Some story of daring performed without fear ; 
Some sinking one, snatched from a watery 
grave; 

All honour to heroes, on land or the wave 

But the truest of courage, boys, often requires 
More pluck than it takes to face battles or 
fires ; 

And real self-denial, over selfishness won, 

Is a struggle that never while life lasts is done. 

AVho sticks to the right for the sake of the right, 
Upholding it manfully, truth against might; 
AYlio scorns to deceive, though a prize be the 
gain, 

The stamp of true courage is on him set plain. 

The man who meets insult, contumely, dispraise, 
AYliile fallen humanity helping to raise, 

AYho seeks no reward, and who works without 
noise, 

I think you will grant he has true courage, boys ! 

Ho matter how humble we may each think 
ourself; 

Ho matter though small be our share of earth’s 
pelf; 

Let us be but unselfish, whatever the test, 

True honour is ours, boys ; leave to Heaven the 
rest. 

Unselfishness, boys, is the feature we scan, 
Complete, in the life of the perfect God-Man ; 
And where was true courage like that which 
laid down 

That beautiful Life, boys, to win us death’s 
crown ? 

True courage, my lads, in unselfishness .lies, 

Its promptings through life do you never 
despise ; 

Strong eifort you often will find you must make, 
But make it, boys, make it, for true courage* 
sake ! 

J. Barrett Browne, 
Sergt. 45th Regt., 
Royal Sherwood Foresters. 

Shornclij/e Camp. 




A BOY’S CAMPAIGN. 


By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of “ The Amateur .Dominie,” “The Bogle,” etc,' 


CHAPTER VII. 



p T E R, 
S 11 ch 

a dole- 
f n 1 
end¬ 
ing to 
1 7 75, 
Hew Year’s; 
day found the 
prisoners try¬ 
ing to make' 
themselves at 
home in their 
unwelc o me 
lodgings. Ten 
or twelve men 
were crowded 
into each of 
the small,, 
bare cells, 
some of them in a state of dilapida¬ 
tion, where even those who were lucky 
enough to be near a stove slept most un¬ 
comfortably till a blanket apiece and a- 
straw.pallet between every two men were 
supplied to them; and even then they were 
often fain to rise from their beds and pace- 
the long corridors to make the blood circu¬ 
late in their shivering limbs, such was the* 
rigour of the weather. The number of their 
companions in misery was not a grievance; 

“ so much the better, as it served to keep* 
them the warmer.” Yet they "were not 
altogether forgotten in the festivities of 
the season. A number of the merchants 
of Quebec subscribed and got leave from 
the governor to send into the monastery 
for them a Hew Year’s gift of a butt of 
porter, with a quantity of bread and 
cheese, for which the poor fellows were 
duly thankful. 

Henry was billeted on the sergeants’ mess, 
but bis friends among the officers thought 
of him, and put in a claim for him to share 
their quarters. AYlien he had been three 
or four days in the monastery, a file- 
of men came to conduct him to the semi¬ 
nary, where he might expect better fare- 
and treatment. He had more than one 
reason, however, for declining this invi¬ 
tation. Colonel Macdougall’s hint had not 
been thrown away ujDon him, and besides- 
he felt himself unfit to be seen in “ respect¬ 
able company.” To tell the plain truth, he 
had thrown away his leather breeches “ all 
in fritters,” and wasfainto supply their place 
by an Indian kilt till better times came, his 
mind being made up to put his good father 
to no more expense on his account, after 
the trouble he had already given at home.. 
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So, on the whole, he thought best to stay, 
where he was. The baggage of the‘pri¬ 
soners, no great load, was sent in under a 
flag of truce, and though the boy’s own 
pack seemed to have been forgotten or 
stolen, he took possession of the knapsack 
of a man who had been killed, and this 
furnished him with a coarse blue blanket 
and a drummer’s uniform coat, by the help 
of which he was able to cut as good a 
figure as any of his fellows in the monas¬ 
tery. 

Now comes a grievous tale of prison life. 
Certain poetical' and philosophical captives 
have written very fine things on the virtues 
of confinement, assuring us that— 

“ Stone walls do-not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars- a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage.’’ 

But it will generally be found that such 
a contented prisoner was a gentleman of 
meditative and moralising tastes, with a 
cell to himself, and as much food as was 
good for the state of his digestion. It is 
quite another story when hundreds of 
active, thoughtless men, to whom the 
quietest and best ordered hermitage would 
seem a purgatory, are penned up together 
like a herd of pigs, with all the hardships 
and privations of a camp increased by dirt, 
foul air, and other unmentionable discom¬ 
forts, exposed without redress to the petty 
tyranny and caprices of their keepers, and 
with little to do but squabble and plot and 
grumble : this must be a sore trial, which 
such men are better able to endure than to 
write about. They would tell us that im¬ 
prisonment is a bad business at the best. 
Yet these prisoners at Quebec were better 
off than many of their brothers-in-arms, 
w ho, during this deplorable war, had the 
misfortune to fall into the hands of. the 
enemy. The treatment of other American 
soldiers confined in the Jersey prison-ship, 
or on one of the islands of the St. Law¬ 
rence, was far more harsh, and is a dis¬ 
graceful blot on the character of the 
British officers concerned. 

“By the middle of January we were 
settled down into a state of something like 
household order.” Henry says that they 
fared as well as could be expected in the 
circumstances, and speaks highly of the 
humane disposition of Sir Guy Carleton, 
who showed himself “ a real gentleman,” 
and made several visits to the prisoners to 
inquire into their welfare. They had the 
same food as the garrison, with the excep¬ 
tion of liquor, a deprivation, in. Henry’s 
opinion, rather beneficial to their health 
than otherwise. His experience of cam¬ 
paigning made him a temperance man, and 
he even denounces tobacco. The rations 
were enough for their support, though not 
to satisfy the appetite of a growing boy, or 
to content those who had not the self- 
restraint to economise. Each man got daily 
half a pound or so of highly-salted pork 
or beef, and a large biscuit made of coarse 
meal, in which pieces of chaff or straw 
half an inch long would often be found ; 
besides, there was an allowance of rice, 
butter, and molasses. As usual in such 
a case, there were complaints of favouritism 
and unfairness in the distribution of provi¬ 
sions ; and the two prisoners who held the 
office of cook and clerk of the kitchen be¬ 
came great personages among their com¬ 
rades, courted by flattery and all the arts 
familiar to men in power, since they were 
able to enrich their favourites with skim- 
niings of the kettles and other such per¬ 
quisites. 


A common way of cooking these rations, 
so as to make the best of them, was in the 
form of “lobscouse,” a mess dear to sol¬ 
diers and sailors. Biscuit, butter, bacon- 
fat, and slush would be put into a tin 
vessel and stewed on a stove, then the 
addition of a little molasses made a savoury 
dish. But it was not easy to deal with the 
lobscouse without spoons, which were not 
provided, and the prisoners had no money 
to purchase any. In this deficiency, Henry 
thought of making a spoon for himself out 
of a birch stick that he got among the fire¬ 
wood. His spoon immediately became an 
article in great demand, and others fol¬ 
lowed his lead, so that a brisk manufacture 
of and trade in spoons soon sprang up 
among the prisoners, the coarse ration 
biscuits being recognised as coin for the 
traffic in these and other luxuries. Having 
plenty of leisure, some of the men exer¬ 
cised much skill and ingenuity in carving 
spoons, ornamenting them with figures of 
deer, dogs, Indians, beavers, and other 
devices, asid producing masterpieces which 
were priced at five, ten, or even twenty 
biscuits. 

Without such occupation time hung 
sorely heavy on their hands. At first they 
had nothing better to do than squabbling 
with their guards—who would threaten to 
fire on them for trifling offences and have 
them put in irons if they answered back— 
or speculating gloomily on what was to 
become of them, some fearing that they 
might be hung as rebels, and others pro¬ 
phesying that their fate would be trans¬ 
portation to one of the West Indian islands ; 
while after their disastrous failure there 
could be but faint hope that their friends 
without would release them by taking the 
city. In the course of time, those who had 
been brought up to such crafts as tailoring 
or shoemaking found employment in work¬ 
ing at cheap rates for the townspeople. 
Others took to gambling for biscuits, with 
all the childish eagerness of savages. More 
wholesome athletic games were also prac¬ 
tised; the “Western” men delighted to 
play against and beat the “ Yankees” from 
New England, and vice versa , for there was 
plenty of jealousy between the different 
colonies till the folly of our Government 
welded their rival spirits into unity. A 
few kept diaries under difficulties, no pens 
being allowed. To their rude literary 
labours we are often indebted for the de¬ 
tails of this narrative. And all, from 
almost the first day of their confinement, 
busied themselves in discussing the chances 
of escape, with results which we shall see 
presently. 

Perhaps those poor fellows were not tne 
worst off who spent a good part of the 
time in bed at the hospital. A week had 
not passed before smallpox broke out 
among the prisoners. Henry and his 
Pennsylvanian comrades stood in little 
danger of the disease, since they had passed 
through it in youth, either naturally or by 
inoculation. The New Englanders, how¬ 
ever, among whom this practice was held 
in detestation, caught the infection fast, and 
many died. Some also advised themselves 
to feign sickness for the sake of a little 
change and the superior comforts of the 
hospital. 

Any of the prisoners could get out 01 
confinement upon the terms, which few of 
them were willing to accept, of entering 
the service of King George. Those of them, 
indeed, who could be found to-have been 
born in the “ old country” were obliged 
to enlist in a new corps called the “ emi¬ 
grants,” under penalty of being sent back 


to England and there tried as traitors, in 
case of refusal; but there were so manjr 
desertions among these forced turncoats, 
that their officers had at last to march the • 
whole of them into prison again. Henry 
relates how two friends of his, Irishmen 
named Cavanagh and Connor, took French 
leave of their new service. When called 
on to swear allegiance to the king, they 
consulted him in their perplexity; and the • 
youth, though no doctor of laws or divinity, 
gave it as his opinion, “ according to the 
dictates of nature and some slight reading,” 
that a constrained oath would not be bind¬ 
ing on the conscience; so, taking his 
advice, they put on the British uniform, 
and shouldered Brown Bess with the full 
intention of deserting on the first oppor¬ 
tunity ! 

Before the end of the month the oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself. Cavanagh was- 
posted as sentry on the wall at Palace- 
Gate, along with an English soldier, when 
Connor came up to them with a bottle of' 
rum, out of which he took a drink himself, 
then handed it to the Englishman. Offered 
with an air of careless good fellowship, it 
was received without suspicion, but as 
the soldier was drinking, Cavanagh 
knocked him down by a stunning blow. 
With only a moment’s pause to snatch his 
weapons, the two Irishmen sprang from the • 
parapet, and with a leap of thirty or forty 
feet came down into a bed of snow, almost 
as deep, which had drifted against the 
walls. It was all they could do to extricate 
themselves, but they contrived to flounder 
out, and scamper off towards the American 
lines, unhurt by the volley which their late 
comrades, on the guard running up just a 
minute too late, sent after them. 

Both the officers in the seminary and 
the inmates of the monastery were no less 
intent on escaping, and more than one 
attempt of the kind had been made, for 
which, or for some other reason, the latter 
body were, in the month of March, removed 
to a building known as the Dauphin Gaol, 
where each company was bestowed in a 
spacious ward, furnished with berths or 
bulks as onboard ship. By this time there 
were scarcely thirty men left of Henry’s 
company, which had mustered sixty-five 
when they first stood on the Plains of 
Abraham. 

Here, their plots for escape were not 
discouraged by the apparent security of 
this new prison. Its walls were three feet 
thick; the windows and doors were strongly 
barred, and the courtyard was surrounded, 
by a wall twenty feet high. But on ex¬ 
amination the bars proved so loose and 
rusty as easily to be removed; and, by 
means of holes where the mortar had fallen 
out, agile men were able to climb the wall 
and peep over it. Opposite stood a build¬ 
ing used as the station of their guard, and 
beyond lay a clear space of a few hundred 
yards to St. John’s Gate, where no more 
than some thirty men were posted. There 
were sentries on the outside of the gaol, but 
for the greater part of the day and all 
night the prisoners were left to them¬ 
selves. 

Prying about, they soon discovered a weak 
point in their place of confinement. On the 
ground floor was a cellar opening directly 
outside upon the slope of the hill.. The 
door opened inwards, and though it was 
strong enough, the hinges and hasps, also 
on the inside, were such as they made no 
doubt of being able to break away, as well 
as a large padlock which closed it. A 
more formidable obstacle to opening tne 
door was the ice, which lay a foot thick 
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in the hands of desperate men, were hidden 
beneath the lower row of berths, standing 
up a foot from the floor. The planks were 
carefully raised, and laid down again with 
the nail-heads fixed in their places, and a 
disorderly show of bundles and blankets 
strewn on the top. The prisoners took 
turns in standing sentry to “keep 
cave,” as schoolboys say, and give notice 
of the approach of any officer of the garri- 


behind it, the cellar containing a spring of 
water which had frozen, and being also 
used as a sink for the rinsings of buckets ; 
but this barrier, it was trusted, could be 
got rid of when the time came. 

A council of the most trustworthy men 
had been formed, who held secret meetings 
to arrange a plan, and appointed from their 
number a general and other officers to 
'direct its execution; the rest, for fear of 
traitors and babblers, were only told that 
<an escape was in contemplation, and warned 
to be in readiness to obey orders. There 
was not a single dissentient voice. Young 
Henry’s mettle had been so well tried, that 
he was not only admitted into the council, 
but appointed a lieutenant in the new 
organisation; the commissioned officers, it 
will be remembered, were confined in a 
separate building, and could take no part 
in this scheme. Moreover, he was to be 
one of the chosen band who must form the 
■forlorn hope, as it were, of the enterprise, 
their duty being to sally out first and over¬ 
power the guard placed over them, which 
generally consisted of Canadian old men 
and boys, feeble warriors unfit for a more 
•perilous post. They had watched the pro¬ 
ceedings of their custodians more closely 
than the latter had watched them; the 
guardhouse had no shutters, and lights 
were burning in it all night, by which it 
was observed that the men of the guard 
"towards morning were all fast asleep in a 
iroom in the upper storey, their guns with 


hood, so as to cause terror and confusion 
when the alarm should be given through¬ 
out the city. 

The first thing to be done was to obtain 
some kind of arms, and here fortune 
favoured them. Peeping through the key¬ 
hole of a small room at the top of their 
prison, they could see that it contained a 
quantity of old iron hoops and other pieces 
of iron, stowed away as lumber. The lock 


A Bold but Dangerous Venture. 


fixed bayonets being stacked in the comer 
at the entrance of the room, ready to the 
hand of active men who, breaking suddenly 
out of gaol upon the surprised sentries, 
sheltering in their boxes from the keen 
wind, could clear the short space to the 
door of the guardhouse and spring up the 
staircase before the drowsy soldiers could 
be roused to their feet. The main body 
was then to fall on the guard at the city 
gate, and a third party to set fire to the 
gaol and other buildings in the neighbour- 


was easily burst open, and the rusty metal, 
more precious than gold, stealthily secured. 
From the hoops they made rough, heavy 
swords, or rather clubs, with wooden 
handles ; the rest of the iron was used for 
spear-heads, which were fixed on splints of 
fir, ten feet long, cut away from the bottom 
of the lower berths. Many of the men had 
also their long knives or tomahawks, which 
they had contrived to secrete at the time of 
their capture. 

These weapons, as serviceable as need be 


! son. At the signal of a visit from the 
authorities, some of the men lay down on 
the berth where the arms were, pretending 
to be asleep. Then the officers, entering 
and glancing round, would be deceived by 
the air of carelessness or listlessness that 
the prisoners assumed, and would retire 
without further examination, taking it for 
granted that they were sullenly resigned 
to their fate, and not having the least sus¬ 
picion of what was in the wind, 

(To be continued.) 
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A TIGER HUNT IN CALCUTTA. 

M AKY have read with deep interest (in No. 

3 of The Boy’s Paper), Mr. Jamrach’s 
personal narrative of his smuggle with a tiger in 
the streets of East London. For his conduct 
in saving the boy’s life Mr. Jamrach deserved a 
medal or decoration, as well as the passing 
praise of the judge before whom he appeared as 
the proprietor of the dangerous animal. 

In the beginning of last year, on the 6tii 
of January, "two tigers belonging to the ex- 
Kin" of Oude, whose house is on the left bank 
of the Hooghly, escaped from their cages, a keeper 
bavin 0, incautiously left the door of their cage 
open when cleaning it. One was shortly after 
killed in the king’s grounds by a superintendent 
of police ; the other swam across the river and 
landed near the ghat in the Botanical gardens. 

Shortly after landing he knocked down and 
mauled Mr. Bierman, one of the European 
assistants. Mr. Scott and he had, after first 
seein" the tiger, gone into a house, but came 
out again to look for the brute. Their attention 
being momentarily disturbed by the chattering 
of a monkey—an unusual sound in the Botanical 
gardens—the brute seized his opportunity, and 
sprimdnff past a native, who was m front ol the 
two gentlemen, knocked down one ; he then 
immediately returned to his lay, and remained 
in the gardens all day. . , 

Owin» to the presence of Stripes m the 
wardens” various picnic parties had to return 
without landing, though one party foolishly 
insisted on landing notwithstanding contrary 
orders, but w’as soon obliged to beat a retreat. 

Towards nightfall the brute was heard giving 
ton one near the banyan-tree, and shortly before 
daybreak it killed two bullocks in a small clear- 
ill" a short distance to the north of the tree. 
The bullocks were tied up in a shed ; one it 
dragged outside, and ate one liind-quarter, the 
other it left dead inside. 

Early on Tuesday morning some native shikans 
were in the garden trying to stalk Stripes ; one 
of them, while peering into a small brake, was 
severely handled. During the day these shikaris 
were reinforced by some gentlemen from Calcutta, 
but their efforts to get near Stripes were unavail¬ 
ing, and they retired about four o clock and ielt 

the grounds. , , . 

In the afternoon a machan was erected m the 
jungle to the north of the gardens, near the scene 
bf the kill, from the top of which the slukans 
might have an opportunity of potting Stripes 
should he return to the scene of his feast the 
nierht before. To make matters doubly sure an 
awning was improvised on the roof of a 
small pucka-house not far from the kill, and a 
live bullock was securely tied to a tree a few 
yards distant from the house, within full view 
of the shikeris on the roof, some plantain-trees 
being cut away to give better aim. A speculation 
had arisen as to whether Stripes would prefer 
dead meat to live ; in the course of the night the 
question was set at rest. 

Shortly after six, four gentlemen proceeded 
from Bishop’s College to the scene of the kill, 
and placed themselves in positions for a good 
s } 10 t—two on the machan, two on the top of the 
pucka-house. It was then discovered that 
shooting could not be depended on without some¬ 
thing to eat; one of the party immediately went 
off for materials for food and drink, and as he 
v T as returning with a chaukidar distinctly heard 
Stripes not far off. He hastened on with the 
food which was soon dispatched inside the 
pucka-house, tables and chairs being dispensed 
with. Posts were again taken up, and soon after the 
brute w’as again heard giving tongue, as he was 
prowling about in search of food ; this went on 
for about an hour, the bullock near the house 
showing evident signs of intense alarm, though 

^For^half an hour after this the stillness of a 
clear moonlight night remained perfectly un¬ 
broken ; all eyes were on the stretch, when 
suddenly, with a magnificent bound, a fine full- 
grown tiger was on the bullock. Instantly a 
shot was fired, the brute doubled up, and the 
bullock bolted off at full speed ; another shot 
Ayas now fired, and Stripes evidently received 


this too, for he sprung aside into the jungle 
about twenty paces, moaned, and all was still. 

The shikaris, being uncertain whether Stripes 
was really dead, determined to spend the rest of 
the night where they were, it not being con¬ 
sidered safe, in the uncertain light of the moon, 
to venture in search of him, beaters being at a 
discount. Soon after some chaukidars arrived 
with beaters, and passed close to where Stripes 
w r as last seen; the men on the machan then 
came down and spent the rest of the night on 
the more comfortable roof of the pucka-liouse, 
belonging to a cowkeeper. As soon as itu’as 
light all hastened down to have a look, and 
there sure enough was Stripes, a magnificent 
animal, lying on his right side quite dead. One 
shot had caught him on the left shoulder, the 
other in the right flank. 



THE BLOWPIPE AND GLASS- 
BLOWING EOK BOYS. 

By Du. Scoffers. 



he ability to blow 
glass, and bore 
and trim corks, 
constitutes the 
beginning of all 
practical chemis¬ 
try. Apart from 
the utility of it, 
glass-blowing is 
a very pretty art. 

I have no doubt 
many boys would 
acquire it for. its 
own sake, with- 
_ out the intention 

of making it an avenue to chemical knowledge. 

Glass is of many sorts, differing not merely 
as regards colour, but also as regards fusibility. 
The °only distinction we need at present draw 
is as between hard, or German glass,, and soft , 
or English glass. The latter contains lead- 
hence its softness ; the former is devoid of lead, 
and, moreover, the alkaline constituent of it is 
potash, not soda. Speaking in a general way, 
hard, or German glass, is always to be preferred 
for chemical purposes, but as it is less easily 
fusible than English glass and therefore 
more difficult to work by a beginner, I shall 
request all those boys who wish to follow me— 
that is to say, to work with me, and not merely 
to read after me—to begin by purchasing hall 
a pound of English glass tubing of various dimen¬ 
sions up to half an inch. The purchase can be 
effected at the glass-house of Messrs. Powell, 
Whitefriars. Take care to ask for real English 
tubing as the Messrs. Powell have commenced 
to manufacture some by the German process. 

Glass-blowing is effected in two ways radi¬ 
cally different, according as the manufactured 
results are to be large or small. Large glass 


things are fashioned out of glass melted in a 
pot, a sort of operation that may be seen at any 
glass factory. Small glass things, are fashioned 
out of glass melted by the blowpipe, and it is 
with this department of glass-blowing that you 
and I, as chemical operators, have alone, to* 
deal. Our tools are a blowpipe and a blowpipe- 
lamp, two or three files, a pair of scissors,, 
a few splints of wood, and a pair of steeL 
forceps ; our materials, the half-pound oi 
glass tubing already spoken of, and say 
another half-pound of glass rod of various* 
dimensions, not larger than the stem of a 
clay tobacco-pipe. Stay! we must not for¬ 
get lamp-oil and lamp-wick. There are" 
particular forms of gas-burning apparatus, by 
use of which oil lamps can be dispensed with. 
By-and-by use these if you like, but at present 
do exactly as I tell you. Use an oil-lamp the-- 
sort of lamp we will come to presently. 

And the blowpipe ? Well, no doubt the 
bellows-blowpipe is best. Operators in barometer 
and thermometer work always use it, or some 
equivalent for it ; but by a little tact a practical 
chemist can generally do without it, and that is • 
what I mean you boys to do. . Never fancy I aim 
going to propose impossibilities ; nothing, in- 
short, but what I have done myself. When I 
was a boy, how many years ago it matters not,, 
wishing to blow glass, I com menced by manu¬ 
facturing a pair of double bellows. I made 
them, indeed, but they would not work. The 
art of double-bellows making was not so easy as* 
it seemed. Somewhere, having read that the- 
late celebrated chemist, Dr. Wollaston, worked* 
on so small a scale that he stored his entire labora¬ 
tory on a tea-tray, I thought I would try to- 
work on a small scale too. Might not a inoutn- 
blowpipe accomplish all that was needed? 1 
tried, and with such success that years .alter,, 
when in possession of a bellows-blowpipe, 1 
frequently did not, and do not, trouble, mysell 
to use it, the mouth-blowpipe answering myr 
needs. A few necessary instructions, then, 

About the mouth-blowpipe. —Most boys, I dare- 
aav, know what a mouth-blowpipe is ; if not, 1 
advise all such to ask for one at any g.asfittmg! 
shop, pay sixpence, and get it. The article, they 
will obtain for this modest expenditure is tlm 
very cheapest and simplest form of blowpipe, 
and which, all pros and cons regarded, I consider 
the best. Instruments will be shown the in¬ 
tending purchaser of different lengths. It is all- 
important to select one of the length roost suit¬ 
able to the purchaser’s vision. A long blowpipe- 
may at any time be made shorter by cutting oil 
a pieoe, and this perhaps will be the best, way 
to proceed. An equally important point is to* 
choose an instrument having a very small jet 
orifice, not irregular, but as near to perfect 
roundness as possible. Bear in mind that the- 
common blowpipes procurable . at gasfitting, 
shops are supposed to be exclusively used lor 
gasfitting purposes. At chemical instrument 
shops blowpipes more highly finished are sold, 
but they cost more money. When I was a boy 
I learned what 1 am now teaching you boys, 
aided by a sixpenny blowpipe. 1 afterwards* 
bought one that cost me about a guinea, having; 
a sflver mouthpiece and platinum jet, but 1 
do not think I ever got value for my money. 

Having secured a blowpipe to taste, we will] 
now proceed to learn 


HOW’ TO TJSE THE BLOWPIPE. 

It generally happens that when an artisan- 
uses an instrument habitually, a person desir¬ 
ing to use the same instrument occasionally 
cannot do better than take instructions from 
the artisan. Not so here. Gasfitters, one and 
all, are most clumsy and bungling m blowpipe 
work. I never yet saw a gasfitter who could 
maintain a continuous blast of air, blowing and 
breathing at the same time, but that is the 
easiest thing imaginable, when one knows how to 
do it, and you boys shall know how to. do it, it 
you pay attention. The art consists m never 
blowing directly from the lungs at all, but from 
the cheeks. Anybody may try this witliout- 
using a blowpipe, and in this way preliminary 
blowpipe practice may be acquired, whilst 
lying m bed, or taking a constitutional walk... 
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Remember that the actual wind-force needed— 
•or, indeed, permissible—in blowpipe work is 
very slight, a violent blast being prejudicial. 

Keeping this in view, almost close the lips, 
leaving an opening between them so slight as 
not to be perceptible if you view your face in a 
looking-glass. This being done, expand your 
•checks, and then gradually and very gently con¬ 
tract them. The tiling will be found extremely 
easy, and evidently it is one quite independent 
•of breathing. Proceeding deliberately, it will 
not be found difficult to repeat the operation, 
whilst inspiring naturally and deliberately 
through the nostrils. Now take the blowpipe 
-and repeat the operation. I prefer not to mouth 
the instrument, but to press it against my lips 
•after the manner of a horn-player ; you can do 
whichever you find most easy. Let us assume 
that you have succeeded in producing a continu¬ 
ous blast, when the question to be answered is 
whether the blast is not only continuous, but 
even and regular. You can best learn this by 
trying its effect on a suitable flame ; and for 
the purpose of trial a candle flame—any candle 
—will suffice. A candle flame cannot be used 
for glass-blowing, but whenever the blowpipe 
is used as an instrument of chemical analysis a 
•candle is effective. Having lighted your candle, 
;nnd placed it at a convenient working height, 
place the nozzle of the blowpipe more or less 
inside the outer flame-layer—how much more or 
less practice alone can make known—blow under 
the conditions already specified, and notice the 
result. First, there must be no noise —no hiss - 
ing; if so, the result will not be what we desire. 
Second , you must get a well-defined lateral cone 
•of flame, or rather two cones, one internal to the 
•other, just like the following : 



The tint of the inner cone is blue ( a ), beim 
the hottest part of it. The tint of the outei 
«cone {b) is yellowish-white. You are required tc 
notice whether these two cones can bo maim 
tained without varying in length and witlioul 
flickering. If they cannot, you will not have 
achieved your first blowpipe lesson, and musl 
go on trying until they can. Irregularity in the 
shape of the cones will probably not be youi 
fault, but the fault of your blowpipe, the jet o: 
which, it examined closely, will, instead of beinc 
accurately round, be found irregular. Do nol 
try to embrace the entire candle flame, whicl: 

• cannot be done. With the production of tin 
two cones, and maintaining them even ane 
regular, be content. After practising in thif 
way until facility has been acquired, I shall ask 
you for once to break the Queen’s law. To clip 
•or deface a coin of the realm, although youi 
own, is, I know, illegal. I must request you, 
however, only this once, to cut a threepenny 
bit info six parts, and see whether you cannot 
melt one of these parts by aid of your blowpipe 
flame. Lay 7- the metal in a shallow pit? scraped 
•out of a piece of charcoal, dart the hot or blue 
point (a) of the flame down continuously upon 
:it until fusion, and keep it fused un til your 
blowpipe stops you by projecting condensed air 
moisture. In the chemical instrument shops 
blowpipes are sold having chambered contri¬ 
vances for catching and holding this condensed 
water. I deem them nonsensical. A far better 
way to guard against the effects of condensed 
moisture is this. Get a piece of dry sponge, 
then 'with a pair of scissors roughly trim it 
into such dimensions that when dry it wi 11 
.easily slip down the stem of your blowpip 
As you want not only to slip it in but to 
pull it out, pass a fine wire the entire 
length of the sponge, then bend one 
extremity of the wire into a hook, the 
other into a stop or catch, thus :— 

The hook hangs over the mouth part 

• of the blowpipe, and does not interfere 
with the blowing. Tinned iron wire is 
'best, not getting rusty 7 . 
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[To Jjc continued.) 


HINTS ON SPARRING, CANVASS¬ 
ING, AND BUILDING MODEL 
YACHTS. 

(Continued from page G30.) 

BJt now seems desira- 
jjj ble that I should 
I! give rules for find- 
|j ing the points 
jj which constitute 
|| the elements of a 
5 fast and well-de¬ 
signed model. Pre¬ 
vious to buying 
the wood for ma¬ 
king a model 
yacht, the amateur 
should decide on 
the length, 
breadth, depth, 
and form of the 
intended vessel, 
working plan, ever 
remembering that length of hull gives speed ; 
depth—stability, lateral resistance (or power 
against moving sideways), buoyancy, and power; 
and beam—stability, buoyancy, and power under 
canvas, all of which qualities may be either over 
or underdone in designing a model. 

Real racing yachts of the present day have a 
length over all equal to six times their"extreme 
beam, but model yachts having such a propor¬ 
tion of length over all to beam usually are 
failures. They should have a length over all 
varying from 4f to 5£ times their extreme beam, 
according to whether the builder wishes his 
yacht to be fast, or only moderately so. Expe¬ 
rience proves that a length over all equal to five 
times the beam will give the best results for a 
fast-sailing model, which should not be unsuc¬ 
cessful as a racer; whilst a proportion of 4J 
times the beam for the length over all will do 
very well if a yacht is only intended for sailing, 
and great speed is not wanted. 

. Ream is a very important quality in the de¬ 
sign of a yacht, as it gives great stability or 
power to carry sail at small angles of inclination; 
but model yachts should not be given great 
beam on that account, for by so doing the lines 
are made fuller, and consequently a yacht meets 
with greater resistance when sailing. Formerly 
real yachts used to have a much greater propor¬ 
tion of beam to length than at present; but it 
has been found that reducing the beam, and 
adding the amount of breadth reduced to the 
depth, is greatly advantageous to speed, sea¬ 
going qualities, and stability. 

Many model yachts, such as those bought at 
toy-shops, are broad and shallow; and though 
they sail very fast, and stand up to their canvas 
in light winds, lay over and drift bodily to lee¬ 
ward, or, in nautical language, make what is 
called leeway, on account of insufficient depth 
of hull, when the wind comes on to blow fresh. 
Broad and shallow yachts invariably act in the 
manner described; and numberless youthful 
yacht-sailers are disheartened by their first 
ownership being of a craft of this kind; hence my 
advice to model yachtsmen is to avoid either 
buying or building such. 

.Model yachts should be widest at the amid- 
ship section, and their width, or, more properly 
speakincr, beam, should not be greater than one- 
fifth of the length over all in order to give tin 
best results ; schooners and yawls may, how¬ 
ever, be given slightly more beam than cutters, 
so as to make their length over all equal to 4f 
times their beam. 

Our next point for decision is what amount of 
depth a model yacht should be given, as a yacht 
derives most of her stability from her depth in 
the water and ballast, which, with the aid of 
beam, keejis her on her legs, as a sailor would 
say. Depth, besides giving stability, is an all- 
important quality in preventing a vessel making 
leeway, which she will do unless her hull be 
given a certain amount of depth for its length. 
As depth of hull in yachts is composed of 
draught or depth from the l. w. l. (load water 
line) to the under-edge of the keel, and freeboard 
or height from the l. w. l. to the upper edge of 



the deck, it will be necessary to give the propor¬ 
tions of each separately. First, then, is the 
draught or depth of a vessel’s hull under water, 
which aft at the heel of the sternpost, H, should 
be equal to the beam, as shown in the sketch. 

Forward the draught at the intersection of 
the keel with the sternpost, or, as it is called, the 
forefoot, f, should be f of the draught aft, and 
amidships, A, should be of the draught aft 
(Fig. 1). If her beam is greater or less than £ 
of her length over all, then her draught forward, 
amidships, and aft must be calculated as if she 
had a beam of £ her length over all. Free- 


L. W. L. 



Fig. I 


board and its height has a great deal to do with 
the appearance of a y^acht on the water, parti¬ 
cularly its height, which gives that graceful rise 
or curve in a fore and aft direction called sheer, 
so conspicuous in yachts. 

In model yachts the height of freeboard at 
the fore side of the stem from the l.w.l. to the 
upper edge of the deck, or, as it is called, cover- 
ing board, in real yachts, should be 1A- of an 
inch for every foot of length that a yacht has 
over all (Fig. 2). From the extreme end of 
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Fig. 2. 

the counter to the l.w.l. the freeboard height 
should be of an inch for every foot of length 
that a yacht has over all, and at £ the distance 
between the amidship section and end of the 
counter, or, as it is called, the waist, £ of an 
inch for every foot of length over all that a 
yacht has (as shown in the sketch). 

After determining on the length, breadth, and 
depth of the intended craft, the next point for 
decision is the form and position of the 
amidship section, as upon this many important 
qualities of a yacht depend. Besides influencing 
the sailing of a yacht, an amidship section 
regulates the shape of a vessel’s ends, more pro¬ 
perly speaking, entrance and delivery, or fore 
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and after bodies. Formerly what is called a 
barrel-shaped midship section was almost uni¬ 
versal, but in yachts built nowadays an amid¬ 
ship section of the rounded Y and peg-top 
form (as shown in the sketch), or modification of 


















































it, is general, as it is better for ballasting and 
stability. 

In order tliat tlie entrance, or that part of a 
yacht which goes through the water lirst, may 
be sharper than the run or delivery, it is ne¬ 
cessary that the greatest transverse section, or, 
■as it is called, midship (or amidship) section, 
should be placed somewhat abaft the middle 
length of the l.w.l. so as to give the required 
fineness to the fore body. In model yachts the 
midship section should be placed -\r of an inch 
•abaft the middle length of the l.w.l. for every 
inch that the l.w.l. has in its length, to give a 
■sharp bow. Model yacht builders, when shaping 
•out the hull of their craft, or drawing a work¬ 
ing plan, cannot be too careful to avoid making 
the entrance fine and the after body proportion¬ 
ately full, as by so doing they will cause the 
centre of buoyancy to be situated considerably 
abaft the midship section, in which case the 
.yacht will invariably run off the wind when 
•struck by a heavy squall. This is a very fre- 
.quent and serious fault in a model, and is gepe- 
,rally attributed to the sail plan not being 
properly balanced, by those who are uninitiated 
in the science of yacht designing, instead of to 
the wrong position of the centre ot buoyancy 
owing to the defective form of the hull. 

Another very important point to be avoided, 
yet not lost sight of, when designing and shap¬ 
ing out the hull of a model yacht, is making her 
‘ ‘ all ends,” as a sailor would say—that is, giving 
,lier no length of middle body, but commenc¬ 
ing the entrance and run suddenly from the 
midship section instead of gradually. In a 
model yacht, the form of the entrance and run 
on the l.w.l. should be similar to the sketch 
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A, which shows fairly fine ends, and a sufficient 
length of middle body to ensure fast sailing with 
-the wind abeam, or, as it is called, reaching. 
All the lines and sections of model yachts should 
•show slight, if any, hollow, but should be 
-straight, without any inflections, being long, 
•easy," and drawn-out curves, particularly those of 
the fore body. 

What chiefly affects the straight or crooked 
•steering of a model yacht is the shape of her 
ends, coupled with the proper balancing of her 
sails, and great attention should be paid to form 
■■them equally sharp or full, so that the displace- 
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rnent of the fore and after bodies may be equal, 
and the centre of buoyancy, as it is called, kept 
approximate to the midship section. If the 
.entrance of a yacht be fine, then her run, or 
delivery, should have a corresponding fineness ; 
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similarly, if the entrance be full, then the run 
should have a corresponding fulness, so that the 
displacement of the fore and after bodies may 
be equal. Making the run of a model yacht of 
a corresponding fulness to the entrance is not so 
important, as it does not affect straight steering 
in the same way that making the run of a cor¬ 
responding fineness does. 

Giving a yacht a well-shaped counter adds 
greatly to her looks on the water, as it improves 
the sheer, gives better buttock lines, and, conse¬ 
quently, makes the run sharper and the quar¬ 
ters lighter. Many model yachts are entirely 
spoilt in their appearance by having a short or 
heavy counter, and it is almost better to give 
too long a counter than a short and stumpy one ; 
bearing in mind, however, that it is light and 
well hollowed out, so that there shall be no 
great weight at the extreme end of the stern. 
In model yachts, the counter at its extreme end 
should vary in width from one-lialf to § of 
the beam at the midship section, whilst 
lfin. for every foot that the yacht has in her 
length over all should be deducted from that 
length for its projection beyond the after end of 
the l.w.l., as shown in sketch, which pro¬ 
portion gives us, it will be seen, rather more 
than i and not quite ^ of an inch for every 
inch that the yacht has in her length over 
all, to be deducted for the overhang of the 
counter. Keels, and the way they are fitted, 
considerably affect sailing and stability, and 
many well-shaped models are rendered indif¬ 
ferent performers through neglect of this par¬ 
ticularly important point, so that a few remarks 
on the subject will not be out of place in this 
paper. 

As there are several ways of fitting keels, 
which 'would occupy too much space to write 
upon separately, I will describe one method 
which has been thoroughly tested, and has 
proved itself as good as any. 

Let us suppose it is the wish of the model 
yacht builder to fit a keel to a two-foot cutter, 
after it has been finished off. First from a half¬ 
inch plank of red deal saw a strip two inches 
wide and two feet in length : this strip of wood, 
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Clamp. 


keel, previously scumming from the lead any 
dross which may have accumulated. "When the 
lead has got cool the laths should be detached 
from the false keel by removing the clamps and 
dissolving the glue with a little warm water. 
Then the keel should be finished off with a fine 
file, and sand paper to make it perfectly smooth. 

This method of fitting a keel to a model yacht 
offers but one objection, and that is when the 
displacement is heavy through the amidship 
section being of large area, in which case a great 
weight of lead is required to bring the yacht 
down to her proper l.w.l., and this amount 
of lead cannot be got into a false keel unless 
it be made either wider or deeper or both. In 
order to get such a great amount of lead in the 
false keel it is generally best to make it wider 
than ordinarily amidships, as adding to the 
depth of the false keel increases the .floating 
power of it much more than making it wider 
does, and so a greater amount of lead is required 
to counteract its buoyancy. It is very difficult 
to give any fixed proportions, with respect to the 
weight of ballast carried by model yachts, as it 
varies so much as from 2 J to 6 ozs. for everyinch 
that the yacht has in her length on the l.w.l., 
according to the displacement. 

False keels at their after end should vary in 
depth from -f to f of an inch for every foot that 
the yacht has in her length over all, which latter 
proportion it will be seen is equal to ^ of an 
inch for every inch that the yacht has in her 
length over all, whilst forward the depth of the 
false keel should be 4 or yg- less than aft. 

In the first article of this series on model 
yachts the proportion for the length of a yawl’s 
mainmast, from deck to under side of crosstrees, 
was given at three times the beam, which pro¬ 
portion would give a heavier mast than most 
models would be capable of carrying, unless 
very stiff under canvas ; and model yachtsmen 
will find a proportion of times the beam 
sufficient for most yawl-rigged yachts. 

Appended is a table of the principal dimen¬ 
sions of three handy-sized model yachts under 
the assumed names of Inez, Vril, and Lily, 
compiled by the rules given for the proportions 
of their hulls, either of which could be rigged 
as a cutter, schooner, or yawl, and sparred 
according to the rules given in the first of these 
papers. 

When buying lead at a plumber’s, for making 
keels, model yacht builders should ask for scrap 
lead, for which no more than twopence a pound 
should be paid. With respect to the buying of 
wood for the building of models, model yacht 
builders very often get persuaded into buying 
material which is entirely unsuited for the pur¬ 
pose for which they require it, on account of 
their having no knowledge of the best and most 
suitable timber, so that a hint on the subject 
may be of advantage to them. 

Model yacht builders, when they require a 
block from which to cut out a model, shouli^ go 
to a respectable timber merchant (not joiner s), 
and ask for a piece of well-seasoned straight¬ 
grained yellow American pine, as free irom 
knots and shakes as the } 7 have in stock. Blocks 
of this kind of the very best material for a 3tt., 
2 ft. 6 in., and 2 ft. yacht, would cost respectively 
5s. 6 d., 4s., and 3s. 

Dimensions of Yachts. 


which is to be converted on to the false keel, 
should next be reduced to its proper width and 
depth by planing, and shaped as shown in the 
sketch. 

Afterwards it should be glued on to the bottom 
of the yacht and further secured at the ends by 
two long nails A a 1 , as shown ; then the middle 
part of the false keel, marked lead in the sketch, 
should be cut out and nails inserted, as shown, 
by the lines bbbb, all being hammered down 
flush with the lower edge of the keel. Two thin 
laths having the one side planed perfectly smooth 
should next be glued at each side of the false 
keel, and further secured to the ends and middle 
by clamps similar to the sketch. All that is 
now necessary is to melt some lead equal to the 
weight of the intended]keel, with a slight addition 
on account of waste in melting, and to pour it 
when melted into the cut-out space in the false 


Inez. Vril. Lily. 


Length over all . 

25 

30 36 

Length on l.w.l. . 

2 H 

25$ 30$ 

Beam extreme at midship section 

5 

6 7 

Freeboard at foreside of stern... 

2 J 

m 3* 

Freeboard at waist 

n 

2 yir 2 $ 

Freeboard at end of counter ... 

i-g- 

m 2 * 

Draught aft ... . 

5 

6 7 

Draught amidships 

44 

5 i 6 * 

Draught forward 

3£ 

4i 51 

Beam at counter . 


H 4f 

Rake of sternpost from perpen¬ 
dicular . 

16° 

16° 16° 

Midship section abaft middle 
length of l.w.l. 

if 

4$ 1 $ 

Midship section abaft foreside of 
stern . 

124 

14*17* 

Length of fore body ... 

124 

14*17* 

Length of after body ... , 

124 

15*18$ 
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CHESS FOR BEGINNERS, 

(Continued from page 650.) 


THE TJNrVEESAXi NOTATION. 

# Vif 1 A ^ I 

K L IV! N O P 



White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


4.— The Checkmate with N and 0. 


| BLACK. | 



Among the five simple end-games which we 
treat here this is by far the most difficult. The 
K can be mated on one of six squares, namely, 
when the N stands on a white square, then the 
K must be driven into a white coiner, and can 
be mated on aS, a7, b8 ; hi, h2, or gl. But 
when the N is on a black square, then the K 
can be mated on al, a2, bl ; g8, li8, or h7. 
The above position is from A. D. Philidor, from 
the year 1777, who moves as follows :— 

1, N c4, K g6. 2, Iv f4, K f6. 3, 0 c3, K g6. 
4, 0 e4, K h6. 5, K f5, K h7. 6, K f6, K li8. 

7, 0 d6, K h7. 8, 0 f7, K g8. 9, N d3, K f8. 

10 , N h7, K e8. 11, 0 e5, K f8 (or Q). 12, 

0 d7t, K e8. 13, K e6, K d8. 14, K d6, K e8. 

15, N g6f, K d8. 16, N f7, K c8. 17, 0 c5, 

K d8. 18, O b7f, K c8. 19, K c6, K b8. 20, 

K b6, K c8. 21, 1ST e6f, K b8. 22, N d7, K a8. 
23, 0 c5, K b8. 24, 0 a6f, K a8. 25, N c6+ 
(Q) K d8. 12, K e6 (G. Lolli plays N e4), 

K c7. 13, 0 d7, K c6. 14, N d3, K c7. 15, 

N e4 (Ponziani in his book of 1782 gives N b5). 
K d8. 16, K d6, K e8 or c8. 17, N d5, K d8. 

18, N f7, K c8. 19, Oc5, and the mate follows 

as before in the main variation. 



PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Series.) 

Essays on the Months. 

{Continued from page 688.) 

Class I. (All ages up to 21 years.) 

Our Award is as follows :— 

First Prize (10s.)— Lizzie Sharpley (aged 
18 years 11 months), Wragby. 

Certificates. 

Alfred George Gentry, Dalston. — Emily M. 
Rutherford, South Hackney.— Amy Elise Eerrar 
Cheyne, South Norwood.— Amy Elizabeth Alder, 
Hatton Garden.— Alrert Dunmur, Wellingborough. 
—Constance A. Millard, Lee.— John Jos. Sulli¬ 
van, Salford.— Charles Green, Woodford Bridge.— 
Henry M. Stupart, Totnes.— John P. Provan, Glas¬ 
gow.— Emma AT. M. Phillips, Leicester.— Arthur 
Bradshaw, Tower Hill.— Sophie E. Archer, Eastham. 
—Ellen Humphries, Earnborough.— Edward John 
Adderley, Castletown Bere.— Reginald B. Wren- 
ford, Newport.— Elizabeth Carr, Hulme.— John 
Meats Cable, Gloucester.— Joseph T. Davies, New¬ 
port. — Alice M. Huntley, Newbury. — William 
Whitehead, Bolton,— Nina Monnickendam, Regent’s 
Park.— James Young, Ballymacarret.— James Web¬ 
ster, Leith.— Georgina Howick, Petworth.— Albert 
James Riches, Thetford. Howard Ridgley, Enfield. 
— William Spencer, Market Rasen. — Edward W. 
Ingamells, Newcastle-under-Lyme.— Edmund Moody 
Smith, Bradford.—W. Watts, Ashton-under-Lyne. 



CurrrBpmthertcr. 


Cricket-scorer. —A cricketer writes from Clifton: “ I 
see you state that W. G. Grace had made the highest 
score on record. I beg to state, for the information 
of your readers, that Mr. E. F. S. Tylecote, who 
plays for the ‘Gentlemen,’ made a score of 404, not 
out, while a member of Clifton College. This is 
recognised to be the highest score on record.” This 
is, we believe, quite correct; but it must not be for¬ 
gotten that Mr. Tylecote was then playing in a 
school match merely, while W. G. Grace’s score was 
made with skilled players, and against twenty-two, 
as compared with ilr. Tylecote’s eleven. 

Zulf (Tiverton).—Read carefully the articles on Ath¬ 
letics now appearing in our columns. 

Builder (Gainsborough).—We can hardly be expected 
to give further information as to boat-building and 
bicycles while so many other subjects are waiting 
their turn. If you will take the trouble to refer to 
your back numbers, you Dill find nearly all your 
questions satisfactorily answered, especially as re¬ 
gards boat-building. 

H. T. W. (Cramborne) should inquire at any good 
bicycle depo > 


W. F. (Saltaire) writes wrathfully because of our reply 
to H. H. on page 60S of our number for June 19. He 
adds: “ I only know of the two definitions—amateur 
and professional; and I contend that a mechanic, 
artisan, or labourer is as fully entitled to use the term 
‘ amateur,’ when the pursuit is followed for the love 
of the thing and not for gain, as is any officer of hea 
Majesty’s army or navy, members of professions, or 
universities or public schools. Among the class 
ignored or excluded are men who are as much gen¬ 
tlemen in every sense as in the class whom you 
describe as only entitled to use the term.” No doubt 
about it, and yet this does not alter the fact of exclu¬ 
siveness, deplore it as one may. We have nothing 
whatever to do with the definition. We were asked! 
to explain what is understood by “an amateur” 
amongst the clubs and higher boating circles, ami 
we replied by simply quoting from the Rowing 
Calendar the system in vogue. If W. F. has any 
quarrel, it must clearly be with the framers of the: 
club rules, and not with us. 

Anxious Enquirer.—G reen linnets cannot sing. They 
can only utter a long, doleful wail. 

J. B. P. L.—Feed guinea-pigs like rabbits. Don’t keep 
goldfinches in cages. 

A. H.—Thanks, but we cannot identify the bird. 

W. G. E. (Watford), E. F., and others, can hardly ex¬ 
pect us to occupy space in replying to such queries. 
If one wants to know the price for an advertisement 
in any given paper, the common-sense way would 
seem to be to write direct and ask. 

Voice.— You do not state your age. If you be young, 
and your voice is naturally changing, cease singing; 
until it is settled in its new register. If you force it, 
you may lose your present voice and never gain an¬ 
other. Thousands of good voices are ruined annu¬ 
ally by neglect of this precaution. 

Aquatic.— 1. The evening swim will do you no harm, 
but you will want the morning cold bath all the 
same. If you cannot manage both, give up the even¬ 
ing swim. 2. A daily swim is a very good thing if 
you do not stay too long in the water. 3. Yes, in? 
our last volume, but we shall probably take up the 
matter again. 

F. W. and J. E. P.—To answer your questions would 
occupy four or five pages. No female birds can sing. 
The cuckoo follows the usual track of the migrants 
southward. For your other questions, look at British 
Birds, by the Rev. F. O. Morris. 

A Sailor Boy.— Keep saying the same thing to the 
bird in the same tone, and it will soon copy you. If 
you slit its tongue you deserve to have your own slit. 
It actually hinders the bird from talking; but even 
if it helped the bird to talk, it would be an abomin¬ 
able cruelty that no one has a right to commit. Do 
you think that if your own tongue were slit, it would 
help you to talk an unknown language ? 

Naturalist.— To get snails from their shells, plunge 
them into boiling water, and then pick them out. 
We really cannot answer this question any more. 

Mackintosh Moke.— Lobsters and crayfish not only 
turn red in boiling water, but by heat of any kipd, 
and by immersion in spirits-of-wine. We had some 
newly-hatched lobsters some time ago. They did not 
live, and were mounted on cardboard, like insects. 
As they dried, they assumed a reddish hue, and now 
they are as red as if they had been boiled. 

A Reader.—W e cannot understand your question 
about the silkworm. 
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"FIVERS" VERSUS "SIXERS” AT 
PARKHURST. 

A SWIMMING REMINISCENCE. 

By the Author of “My First Football 
Match.” 

* 1 T tell you what it is, you fellows, I 
shall leam to swim ! ” The speaker 
was Bobby Jobson, a hero of some thirteen 
summers, who, in company with four of us, 
his schoolfellows, sat on the bank of the 
Colven, under some willows, dabbling his 
shins in the clear water of the river. 

The summer had been tremendously hot. 
Cricket was out of the question, and boat¬ 
ing equally uninviting. The playground 
had been left deserted to bake and scorch 
under the fierce sun, and the swings and 
poles in the gymnasium had blistered and 
cracked in solitude. The only place where 
life was endurable was down by the river, 
and even there it was far too hot to do 
anything but sit and dabble our feet under 




“What were the people on the bank laughing at?” 
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the shelter of the trees, and think of ice¬ 
bergs ! 

A few of the fellows, to our unbounded 
3nvy, bathed. They could swim, we could 
not; and if any rule at Parkhurst was 
3trict, it was the rule which forbade any 
boy who could not swim to bathe in the 
river, except with special leave and under 
the care of. a master. And so, like so many 
small editions of Tantalus, we sat on the 
bank and kicked our heels in the water, 
and bemoaned the fate which had brought 
us into the world without web-feet. 

Young donkeys that we were ! The idea 
of learning to swim had never occurred to 
any of us till Bobby Jobson, in a happy 
moment, gave birth to the idea in his 
ejaculation, “ I tell you what it is, you fel¬ 
lows, I shall learn to swim! ” 

“ How ? ” I inquired. 

“How?” said Jobson; “why, you 
know, how does everybody learn ? ” and 
then he was polite enough to call me a 
duffer. 

“ I’ll tell you the way,” said Ralley, one 
of our set. “ Lie across a desk on your 
stomach, two or three hours every day, 
and kick out with your arms and legs.” 

“ Corks and bladders,” mildly suggested 
some one else. 

“ Get Old Blades ” (that was the boat¬ 
man) ‘ ‘ to tie a rope round your middle 
and chuck you into the ‘ Giant’s Pool,’ ” 
kindly proposed another. 

“Just tumble in where you are,” said 
Ralley, “and see if it doesn’t come natu¬ 
rally.” 

“ Hgh! ” said Jobson, with a grimace, 
giving a side-kick in the water, in the di¬ 
rection of the last speaker. “ I’m not sure 
that that dodge would pay.” 

While he spoke, to our unbounded hor¬ 
ror, the bank on which he and his next 
neighbour were sitting suddenly gave way, 
and next moment, with a shout and a 
splash, our two comrades were floundering 
helplessly in five feet of water! ( 

Help, happily, was at hand, or there is no 
saying what might have been the end of 
the adventure. We did all we could by 
reaching out our hands and throwing them 
our jackets to help them, while, with our 
shouts, we summoned more effective aid. 
Old Blades, who, providentially, happened 
to. be passing, was with us in less than a 
minute, and fished out the two poor half- 
drowned boys, scarcely a moment before 
they needed it. They were more frightened, 

I fancy, than damaged; anyhow, we 
smuggled them home, dripping as they 
were, and helped them to bed ; and when, 
next morning, they turned up as usual, 
nothing the worse for their first swimming 
lesson, we were, as you may imagine, in¬ 
finitely relieved. 

This little adventure was the origin of 
the Parkhurst Swimming Club. The doctor, 
on hearing of the affair, took the'proper 
course; and, instead of forbidding us the 
river, he secured the services of one or two 
instructors, and had us all taught the art 
of swimming. For three months, every 
day of the week, the “ School Creek ” was 
full of sputtering, choking youngsters. 
Every new boy was hunted down to the 
river in turn, and by the end of the year 
there was hardly a boy at Parkhurst who 
could not keep his chin up in deep waters. 

But this is a long introduction. 

One day, two summers after that in 
which young Jobson and his friend had 
tumbled into the Colven, a large party of 
us were down at the bathing-place, indulg¬ 
ing in what had now become a favourite 
summer pastime. It so happened that our 
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party was made up entirely of boys in the 
two senior classes of the school—the fifth 
and the sixth. Most of us were landed 
and dressing, and, while so occupied, had 
leisure to watch the performances of those 
who still remained in the water. 

Two of these specially interested us, who 
were swimming abreast about a hundred 
yards from the landing-place, evidently 
racing home. One of these chanced to be 
a sixth-form boy and the other a fifth, and 
a sudden impulse seized us of the latter 
class to cheer our man vehemently, and 
back him to be the first to reach home. 
The sixth-form fellows, thus challenged, 
became equally excited in backing their 
man, and so, without premeditation, a 
regular match was made. The two swim¬ 
mers, hearing our shouts, entered into the 
spirit of the thing, and a desperate race 
ensued. They came on, neck and neck, 
towards us, cheered like mad by their re¬ 
spective supporters, both sides deeming the 
honour of his form at stake in the event. 
Within a yard or two of the finish they 
were still level, when the sixth-form man 
put on a terrific spurt, to our huge disgust, 
and just landed himself in a nose ahead. 

Of course, we were not going to be 
beaten thus, and there and then demanded 
our revenge. Whereupon the company- 
half ®f them in a very elementary stage of 
dressing, and the other half in no stage at 
all—resolved itself into a meeting on the 
spot, and fixed that day week for a formal 
trial of prowess between the two classes. 
Three events were to be contested—a half- 
mile race, a hundred yards, and a duck 
hunt—and, of course, the winner of two 
out of the three would carry the day. 

Then, in great excitement, we finished 
our toilets and hurried back to the school, 
where, naturally, the news of the coming 
contest spread like wildfire and caused a 
great commotion. The school divided itself 
forthwith into two factions, calling them¬ 
selves the “fivers” and “sixers.” The 
selection of representatives to compete in 
the races was a matter of almost as much 
excitement as the races themselves, and I 
need hardly say it was a proud day for me 
when ! was informed I was to act in the 
capacity of “hunter” for the fifth in the 
duck hunt. I accepted the honour with 
mingled pride and misgivings, and spent a 
busy week practising for my arduous 
duties. 

Well, the eventful day came at last® and 
nearly the whole school mustered at Cramp 
Corner to see the sport. For the half-mile 
race, which was to come off first, there 
were only two fellows competing. Our 
man was Barlow—of paper-chase celebrity 
—while the sixth were very confident of 
winning with Chesney, a hero nearly six 
feet high. Certainly, as the two stood on 
the spring-board waiting the signal to go, 
there seemed very little chance for the 
small Jim against his lanky antagonist, 
although some of us comforted ourselves 
with the contemplation of our man’s long 
arms and the muscles in his legs. The 
course was to be once up Cramp Reach 
and back—just half a mile. The swimmers 
were at liberty to swim in any manner 
they chose, and bound only by one rule— 
to keep their right side. 

They were not long kept waiting in their 
scanty attire on the planks. The doctor 
himself gave the signal to start, and at the 
word they darted with two “ swishes ” into 
the water. Jim’s head was up first, and 
off he started at a steady chest-stroke, 
meaning business. Chesney’s dive was a 
long one, and, considering he had a half- 


mile race before him, a foolish one, for he 
taxed his breath at the outset, which might 
have been avoided had he thought less 
about elegance and more about the race. 
However, he did not seem at first to be any 
the worse off, for he took a slight lead of 
Jim, going through the water swiftly and 
easily, with as pretty a side-stroke as any 
fellow’s at the school. In point of style there 
was no comparison between the two. Jim 
pounded along monotonously, but steadily, 
with a square front, preserving all along 
the same regular stroke, the same pace, 
and the same dogged expression of coun¬ 
tenance with which he had entered the 
water. His rival, on the other hand, de¬ 
lighted the spectators by all kinds of grace¬ 
ful variety. Now he darted forward on his 
side, now on his back. Sometimes he re¬ 
freshed himself by a swift dive, and some¬ 
times he swung his arms like a windmill. 
In fact, there was scarcely any accomplish¬ 
ment possible in rapid swimming which he 
did not give us the benefit of. 

^ But it was evident some of his friends 
did not approve of his style. I heard one 
of them, running near me, growl, “ I wish 
he would give over his capers and swim 
like a rational animal.” 

y Rational or not, he’s keeping his lead,” 
said another, and so he was. Plodding 
Jim, with his everlasting chest-stroke, was 
half a dozen yards or so behind, and did 
not look like picking up, either. Never¬ 
theless, we cheered him like mad, and kept 
up our hopes that he would “stay out” 
the better of the two. 

When both turned at the top of the 
reach, Chesney gave up his fanciful swini- 
ming, and, to our alarm, settled down to a 
side stroke, which for a time looked power¬ 
ful and effective. But he had been too 
confident all along, and now, when he 
reckoned on shaking off his opponent and 
getting a clear lead, he found out he was 
destined to do just the reverse. What long 
faces the “ sixers ” pulled as their man 
began to puff and slacken pace. A half- 
mile race is no joke, believe me; and so 
Chesney began to find out. Before half 
the distance back was covered he showed 
unmistakable signs of going to pieces, and 
—a very ominous sign—took to changing 
from one side to another at very frequent 
intervals. 

. Of course we “ fivers ” howled with de¬ 
light ! Our man had never turned a hair, 
and was now pulling up at every stroke. As 
he drew level, Chesney gathered up all his 
remaining strength for a spurt. But it 
came to nothing. Jim held on his way 
almost remorselessly, and headed his man 
fifty yards from the winning-post; an£ the 
next thing we saw was Chesney pulling 
up dead, and making for the bank in a very 
feeble condition. Jim quietly swam on 
amid our frantic plaudits, and landed pretty 
nearly as fresh as when he started. 

So far so good. Loud and long were our 
exultations, for we had hardly expected to 
win this race; we had put our chief confi¬ 
dence on the hundred yards, which was 
to fallow. In this race three a side were 
entered, and of our three we knew no one 
in the school who could beat Halley at a 
hundred yards. It was rumoured, indeed, 
that Payne, one of the three “ sixers,” had 
been doing very well in training, but the 
reports of him were not sufficiently decided 
to shake our faith in our own hero. 

It was an anxious moment as they stood 
there waiting for the doctor’s signal. If 
only w.e could win this race, we should 
have our two races out of the three in hand 
without further combat. 
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“ Go! ” cried the doctor, and, at the 
■word, six youthful forms plunge into the 
water, and, for a second, are lost to sight. 
But the moral of the half-mile race has 
evidently been taken to heart by these six 
boys. They waste neither time nor 'wind 
under the surface, but, rising quickly, dash 
to their work. After the first few strokes, 
Payne showed in front, greatly to the 
delight of the “ sixers,” who felt that 
'everything depended on their man. We, 
however, were glad to see our man sticking 
'dose up, and keeping stroke for stroke 
/after his rival. Of the others, one only 
—little Watson—of the sixth seemed 
'to hold his own, and that was a good 
three yards in the rear of Halley: while 
the three others fell off hopelessly from the 
wery beginning. 

The race was short, but eventful. To our 
delight, Halley overhauled Payne before 
half-way was reached, and we felt now 
absolutely sure of the race. It never oc¬ 
curred to us to think of young Watson at 
all. But all of a sudden it became apparent 
that that young man meant business. He 
changed his front, so to speak, in a very unex¬ 
pected manner, and j ust as we were begin¬ 
ning to exult over our man’s certain victory, 
he lay over on his side, and, with a peculiar 
jerky side-stroke, began to work his little 
carcass through the water at a wonderful 
pace. 

Before long he had overtaken his 
fellow-“ sixer,” and almost immediately 
drew up to our champion. We were in con¬ 
sternation. Twenty yards more would end 
the race, and if only our man could hold 
out and keep his lead, we were all right. 
At first it looked as if he would, for, en¬ 
couraged by our cheers, and seeing his 
peril, he spurted, and kept a good yard 
ahead of this audacious young “ sixer.” 
But the latter put one spurt on to another, 
and drew up inch by inch. Ten yards from 
home they were level; then, for a stroke or 
two, there was a frantic struggle; then 
the “sixers” sent forth a shout that must 
have frightened the very fishes; and well 
they might, for their man had won the 
race, a yard and a half clear ahead of our 
champion. 

One race each ! And now for the “ duck 
hunt ” to settle the match. But before I 
.go further I ought to explain, for the 
benefit of those who have not been initiated 
into the mysteries of the pastime, how a 
•duck hunt was managed at Parkhurst. 

The part of the river selected was close 
to the mouth, where the stream at high 
water is about a quarter of a mile broad. 
Two boundary boats, one above and one 
below, were anchored at half a mile dis¬ 
tance, and between these limits the hunt 
was to take place. The “ duck” was pro¬ 
vided with a little punt, about five feet 
long and pretty wide, in which he was to 
escape as best he might from a cutter 
manned by four rowers and a coxswain, 
and carrying in its bows a “hunter.” As 
long as he chose, or as long as he could, 
the duck might dodge his pursuers in his 
punt; but when once run down he would 
have to take to the water, and by 
swimming make good his escape from his 
pursuers, whose “ hunter ” would be ready 
at any moment to jump overboard and 
secure him. If, however, after twenty 
minutes the duck still remained uncaught, 
he was to be adjudged winner. 

Such was the work cut out for us on this 
memorable afternoon. The duck on the 
present occasion was a sixth-form fellow 
called Haigh, one of the best divers and 
..swimmers in the school, while, as I have 


already said, I had been selected to act as 
hunter on behalf of the fifth. 

The “ duck,” arrayed in the slightest of 
costumes, was not long in putting in an 
appearance in his little punt, which, being 
only five feet long, was so light that it 
seemed to jump through the water at every 
stroke of the oars; while a single stroke 
either way sufficed to change its course in a 
moment. The cutter, in the prow of which 
I (as slenderly attired as the duck) was 
stationed, was also a light boat, and, of 
course, with its four rowers far swifter 
than the punt; but when it came to turn¬ 
ing and dodging, it was, because of its 
length, comparatively unwieldy and clumsy. 

All now was ready for the chase. The 
“ duck ” was to get a minute’s clear start, 
and at the signal off he darted up the 
stream. The minute seemed to us in the 
cutter as if it were never going to end, and 
we watched with dismay the pace at which 
our lively fugitive was “ making tracks.” 

“Ready all, in the cutter?” cries the 
doctor. “Off!” and next moment we 
are flying through the water in full cry. 
As we gradually pull up to the “ duck ” 
he diminishes his pace, and finally lies on 
his oars and coolly waits for us. 

“ Put it on, now ! ” calls out our cox¬ 
swain, and our boat shoots forward. When 
within a few yards, the “ duck,” apparently 
alive to his danger, dashes his oars into the 
water and darts ahead. But we are too 
fast for him. Another two strokes, and 
we shall row him down. 

“Now then! ” cries our coxswain. 

Ah! At a tremendous pace our boat 
flew forward over the very place where, a 
second before, our “ duck ” had been. But 
where was he ? By a turn of the hand he 
had twisted round his punt, and as our 
fellows dug their oars wildly into the 
water and tried to pull up, there was he, 
calmly scuttling away in an opposite direc¬ 
tion, and laughing at us ! 

In due time we had swung round, and 
were after him again, the wiser for this 
lesson. 

Next time we overhauled him we made 
our approach in a far more gingerly 
manner. We kept as little way as possible 
on our boat, determined not to lose time 
again by overshooting our mark. As long 
as he could, our “duck” led us down 
stream, then, when we had all but caught 
him, he made a feint of swooping off to the 
right, a manoeuvre which our coxswain 
promptly followed. But no sooner was 
our rudder round than the rogue deftly 
brought his punt sharp to the left, and 
so once more escaped us. 

This sort of thing went on for a long 
time, and I was beginning to think the 
hunt was likely to prove a monotonous 
affair after all, when our coxswain sud¬ 
denly called to me down the boat, 

“Be ready, Adams.” 

Then it began gradually to dawn on me 
our coxswain after all knew what he 
was about. There was a rather deep bay 
up near the top of the course, bounded by 
two prominent little headlands, and into 
this bay the “ duck ” in a moment of care¬ 
lessness had ventured. It was a chance not 
to be let slip. A few strokes brought our 
cutter up to the spot, and once there our 
cunning coxswain carefully kept us pointed 
exactly across the bay. The duck seeing 
his danger made a dash to one corner, 
hoping to avoid us; but he was too late; 
we were there before him, and before he 
could double and make the other comer 
our boat had back-watered to the spot. 
Thus gradually we hemmed him in closer 


and closer to the shore, amid the cheers of 
our friends, until at last it was evident to 
every one the punt was no longer of use. 

Still he let us sidle close up to him before 
he abandoned his craft; then with a 
sudden bound he sprang overboard and 
disappeared from view. 

It was no use going after him, I knew, 
till I could see where he would rise, and 
so I waited, ready for a plunge, watching 
the water where he would probably turn 
up. Several seconds passed, but there 
were no signs of him. He was a good diver, 
we all. knew, but this was surely a very 
long dive. Had an accident happened to 
him ? A minute elapsed, two, and yet he 
never appeared! We in the boat were 
aghast; he must have come to grief. Ah ! 
what were the people on the bank laugh¬ 
ing at ? Could there be some trick ? Next 
instant the coxswain called out, laughing, 

“He’s hanging on to the rudder; over 
you go, Adams ! ” 

At the word I slipped overboard and 
gave chase. And now began an exciting 
pursuit. Haigh, though perfectly at home 
in the water, was not a rapid swimmer; 
but in point of diving and dodging he had 
a tremendous advantage over any of his 
pursuers. The moment I got near him, and 
just as I was thinking to grab him, he 
w’ould disappear suddenly and come up 
behind me. He would dive towards the 
right and come up towards the left. He 
would dodge me round the boat, or swim 
round me in circles, but no effort of mine 
could secure him. The time was getting 
on, and I was no nearer having him than 
before. With all his dodges, too, he never 
seemed to take his eyes off me for an 
instant, either above or below the water. 

Once, as I was giving him chase, he 
suddenly dived, and the next intimation I 
had of Ids whereabouts was a sly pinch of 
my big toe as he came up behind me. This 
was adding insult to injury, so I dashed 
round and made at him. Again he dived; 
and this time, without waiting an instant, 
I dived too. I could see him distinctly 
under the water, scuttling away in a down¬ 
ward direction just below me. Shutting 
my lips tight, I dug my way down after 
him; but, alas! under water I was no 
match for Haigh. I felt an irresistible 
temptation to gasp; my nose smarted, and 
the water round my head seemed like lead. 
As quickly as possible I turned my hands 
up, and struck out for the surface. 

What ages it seemed before I reached it! 
A second—half a second longer, and I 
should have shipped a mouthful, perhaps a 
chestful of water. I reached the surface 
at last, and, onee above water, felt all right 
again. I looked about anxiously for my 
duck. But he was still down below. I 
reckoned, from the direction in which he 
had dived, that he would not be able to go 
far to either side, and therefore would rise 
close to me, probably exhausted, and if .so, 
I had a good chance at last of catching 
him. So I waited and watched the place. 
But he never came. 

Remembering my own sensations, and 
how nearly I had come to grief, I took a 
sudden fright, and concluding he must be 
in straits down below, shouted to the boat 
to come to the place, and then dived. I 
groped about, and looked in all directions, 
but saw no sign of him, and finally, in a 
terrible fright, made once more for the 
surface. 

The first thing I was conscious of, on 
getting my head up, was a great shouting 
and laughing, and then I caught sight of 
that abominable duck, who had come up 
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behind me, and had been laughing all the 
while behind my back while I had been 
hunting for him in a far more serious way 
than I need ever have done! 

. Before. I could turn and make towards 
him, “ Time ! ” was shouted from the bank, 
and so the Parkhurst Swimming Contest 
ended in a lamentable, though not dis¬ 
graceful, defeat of the “ fivers.” 


OUR HOLIDAY TRAMP. 

By the Author of “ Some of our 
Fellows,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 



kins inside without 


light or air. Not without light, though ; 
for Axels had given him the taper from 
the end of his stick, with matches; but 
this, while it revealed the danger of his 
situation, made it more disagreeable on 
account of the heat. It helped also to 
consume the oxygen which was necessary 
for his own existence —alere flammam, as I 
may say, applying the words both to the 
candle and to Nat. 

As many of us as could get hold of 
Tuoker’s legs pulled at them with all our 
might, until we were afraid they might 
give way and come off at the knees or 
ankles; and Nat got his heels upon his 
shoulders, and kioked at them as hard as 
he could; but it was all in vain. We could 
not move him. We thought we should 
have to dig him out, as huntsmen dig 
a fox out of a drain after they have driven 
him*into it; but it was all solid rock, and 
it seemed as if we might have to leave him 
there till he should get thinner from having 
nothing to eat; when suddenly, as we were 
giving a tremendous pull, all together, 
something burst or gav way, and with a 
. groan or grunt out he came. He was very 
hot and very red in the tace, and his nose 
had been rubbed along the ground as we 
dragged him out, and was badly scratched. 
His jacket, too, was tom almost off his 
back. He was glad enough to breathe the 
fresh air, and asked immediately for some 
ginger-beer, as if there had been a tuck- 
shop close at hand. 

Little Nat crawled out as quickly as he 
could, but he was very much exhausted. 
Jf he had been shut up in that place much 
longer he must have been suffocated. It 
was a good thing, Axels said, that the 
passage to it inclined upwards instead of 
downwards. If it had been otherwise, the 
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air which they had breathed would have 
lain in the hollow as water lies in a basin, 
and they would have been drowned in it, 
like those unfortunate dogs which are 
thrust into the Grotta del Cane near Naples, 
to be half suffocated for the gratification of 
wondering tourists. The gas which comes 
through the crevices of the rock in that 
cave, or grotta , lies at the bottom of it, 
being heavier than the atmosphere. A man 
can stand upright there, because his head 
is above the gas, but a dog is stifled in it. 
The poor creatures shrink from the place 
with terror, knowing what they will have 
to suffer; but the custode of the grotta 
shows them no pity, beiDg intent only on 
getting his fee ; and in the tourist season 
a dog may be half killed and brought to 
life again three or four times a day. They 
do not get used to it any more than eels 
do to being skinned alive. 

One of our poets warns us— 

“ Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With torture of the meanest thing that 
feels.” 

I wish those tourists would think of that. 

Poor little midge ! He could scarcely 
stand when he came out, and all the rest 
of the day he had a headache, and was 
very much out of spirits. We could not 
at first discover what it was that had made 
Tucker stick so tight in the passage, but 
we found that his jacket pockets were full of 
nuts and bull’s-eyes, and a lot of other 
things. The pockets had been tom off, and 
part of the jacket with them ; but it was a 
good thing, for if they had not given way 
when they did, both he and Nat Wilkins 
would have been suffocated. 

We now prepared to descend the moun¬ 
tain. It had begun to rain fast by this 
time, and we could see nothing for the fog 
and mist. So Axels’s compass might really 
have been useful in showing us which way 
to go, but he wanted to begin by “ find¬ 
ing a meridian ” in the proper scientific 
way, and as he could not do that without 
sunshine, or else stars, and we could not 
conveniently wait for either, we set off at 
once down the south side of the hill as 
nearly as we could make it out. We agreed 
to go straight to the bottom and then in¬ 
quire where we were. It is not easy to 
go on in a straight line on level ground 
when you cannot see a yard before you; 
you are just as likely to walk in a circle 
and come back to the spot you started 
from; but down hill it is different. We 
had not gone more than half way, how¬ 
ever, when we came to a very marshy 
place—in fact, a regular bog. Some of 
the fellows who were in front began to 
call out, and we heard Smalley’s voice 
above all the rest, shouting for help. 

“I’m stuck ! ” he cried; “I’m going in; 
I can’t get out! ” 

“ Stuck again! ” said Parsons, remem¬ 
bering his recent adventure in the hedge. 

“ Yes.” 

“Where?” 

“ Here ; in the fog—bog, I mean. It’s 
a quicksand—a quagmire. Help! help ! 
I’m sinking! ” 

“Oh, I say! ” cried another voice; 
“ I'm going too.” 

We bad been.running down the hill, hel¬ 
ter-skelter, but we soon collected together 
near the spot where the voices came from. 
Th© infant was up to his knees in a morass, 
and Horniblow not far from him. We 
could j ust see them through the mist, strug¬ 
gling and plunging. Parsons called to them 
to come back ; but that was no use at all. Of 


course they would have come back 'without 
orders if it had been possible. Then he 
put down the midge, whom he had been 
carrying, like nothing, on his shoulders, 
and tried to get to them; but he alsa 
began to sink. 

Axels cried out to them to keep still- 
“Don’t flounder,” he said; “don’t stir 
hand ©r foot; the more you struggle the? 
deeper you will go.” 

That was like telling a fellow who cannot 
swim to lie still in the water. It was good! 
advice, though, if they could have followed 
it. 



“ Keep still,” he said again. “ If you’ll 
only keep still I’ll get you out directly.” 

I had great confidence in Axels, but 
then I was not sinking deeper and deeper 
like those other fellows in the morass. 
Axels always seemed to know what to do. 
He was better than Parsons for that, 
though Parsons knew more Greek and. 
Latin. He called three of us to come with 
him, and led us to a place where he had 
nearly broken his neck over some hurdles 
which were lying on the ground. He 
helped us to carry these hurdles and to 
throw them down upon the surface of the 
bog, and we found that we could walk 
upon them; but they did not quite reach 
to where Smalley was. 

In the meantime peor Smalley was in a 
terrible fright, kicking and plunging, and 
trying to extricate himself, and getting 
deeper in every minute. He was up to his 
middle, he said; his shoulders, his chin ! 

We could see that it was not quite so bad 
as that; but there was no time to be lost. 
So we joined hands, and made a sort of 
chain of ourselves, as men do on the sea¬ 
shore when they are trying to rescue 
people from the waves; and by this means, 
some in the bog and some standing on the 
hurdles, we managed to get hold, first of 
Smalley and then of Horniblow and Par¬ 
sons, and to drag them, one at a time, to 
terra firma . 

Smalley lost his shoes again, and this 
time there was no hope of recovering them. 
There they are, at the bottom of the 
morass, and there they must remain. 
Smart said he wouldn’t be in his shoes 
for anything we could give him, and we 
were all of the same opinion. At some 
distant day, perhaps, they may be dug out 
by a New Zealander, who will, no doubt, 
wonder very much what race of beings 
were in the habit of wearing such things* 











and whether they also wore tails—real tails, 

I mean; not tail-coats. 

After all, I think perhaps we were more 
frightened than we need have been. Those 
mountain bogs are not usually very large 
or deep. They are not like Chat Moss, 
which swallowed up everything that was 
thrown into it. Stephenson made a rail¬ 
way over that by laying down great lots 
of hurdles, and branches of trees, and such 
ihings, and the railway floats on the top 
of the bog, and even now trembles like a 
rsuspension biidge when a train passes over 
it. That was what made Axels think of 
getting the hurdles for us to walk upon. 
If there had been no hurdles, he said, he 
•should have tried knapsacks, tying them 
on to his feet like snow-shoes. When Chat 
Moss was being reclaimed, both men and 
horses had boards fastened to the soles 
of their feet, which enabled them to walk 
over it without sinking. There used to be 
a great moss in Lancashire called Solway 
Moss, where, in a battle between the Scotch 
aad English, a great number of men and 
horses were swallowed up. A man and 
horse in complete armour were dug up 
-there not very long ago, just as Smalley’s 
shoes may be some day or other, and put 
into a museum. 

The fog cleared off as we got near the 
-foot of the mountain, but still there was a 
constant drizzling rain. We looked at each 
other with dismay, wondering what we 
were to do and whither we were to go, 
and almost wishing that the fog had con¬ 
tinued, so that we might have gone about 
like JEneas and his companions after their 
shipwreck, veiled in clouds and invisible. 
Most of us were covered from head to foot 
with mud and mire ; Smalley was in rags, 
and had nothing on his feet but a pair of 
old slippers, which he was obliged to tie 
on with bits of string, so that he dragged 
himself along in a miserable way. 

“ I’ll tell you what we look like,” said 
Smart, laughing as usual; “we look—ha ! 
k a |—like—ha! ha!—a set of tramps!—ha! 
ha ! ha !—the infant especially; he slouches 
along like that tramp who used to follow 
us ; even he would be ashamed of our com¬ 
pany now.” 

Smart himself was not much better, for 
he had been a link in the chain, and had 
gone in deep, between two hurdles. I 
eh all never forget how he laughed when he 
felt himself sinking. Many of us were 
more disposed to cry. It is a good thing 
to have a fellow like Smart among us ; he 
keeps us merry, though we can’t always 
laugh at his riddles and jokes. Curry 
major says his father likes to have a few 
Irishmen in his regiment for the same 
reason. They make a lot of fun, and are 
generally favourites with the others, as 
long as there are not too many of them 
-together. Smart is not an Irishman, but 
ke answers the same purpose. 

“ Like a lot of tramps ! ” It was only 
too true, and we felt that, instead of walk¬ 
ing briskly along as we usually did, we 
were getting into a slouching, dragging 
sort of step, with our knees bent and our 
heads hanging forward, and our eyes fixed 
upon the puddles in our path. 

When we at length came to a town we 
were quite ashamed to enter it; we were 
glad to find, however, that it was one of 
the places on our list, and hoped we should 
have no difficulty in getting some one to 
take us in. Mr. Gregg had, no doubt, 
written to bespeak rooms for us. The 
•only question was whether the landlord of 
any respectable inn would admit us in such 

state as we were then in. 
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The hotel looked so clean and fresh when 
we got to it that our doubts about being 
received grew stronger. It had lately been 
painted, and the flags under the portico 
and the blinds in the windows were as 
white as the paper on which I am now 
writing. There was a maid with a white 
cap and a white apron in the entry, and 
she looked at us as much as to say, “ Don’t 
think of coming in here with your muddy 
boots and stockings.” A dog stood on the 
upper step and barked at us. He would 
have known better than that if we had 
looked like customers. It was his busi¬ 
ness, no doubt, to bark at tramps , and to 
bite them if they came too near. He did 
not mean any of our sort to enter that 
house. 

We all looked to Parsons to see what he 
would do ; he was our dux ; he always put 
on a consequential sort of air when he 
entered an hotel, and talked to the land¬ 
lord like a man of business, giving his 
orders in grand style. He found it answer, 
he said ; it did not do to be mealy-mouthed. 
He tried to do the same thing now, but the 
mud and rain, and our disreputable appear¬ 
ance altogether, seemed to have taken the 
courage out of him. It would not do 
to give way, however, so he called out, in 
a loud voice, “ Landlord, landlord ! where 
are you ? ” 

But the louder he spoke the louder the 
dog barked. 

“ What do you want, young man ? ” the 
maid asked him. 

“ I wa nt to see the landlord. I want 
apartments here.” 

The maid stood and stared at us. She 
could not hear what he said for the dog. 
She looked us all overy from our feet up to 
our faces, and then from our faces down to 
our feet again. She was very cross, but 
did not say a word, and turned and went 
into the house, shutting the door after her. 

Presently a stout, jolly-looking woman, 
with a large cap full of little ribbons on 
her head, came to the entry. 

“ Well, I never ! ” she exclaimed ; “ why, 
wherever have you been P You are never 
the young gents Mr. Gregg wrote about! 
You can’t be ! ” 

“Yes, we are,” said Parsons. At any 
other time he would have objected to be 
called a “ gent,” but now he was rather 
pleased than otherwise. “Yes, we are,” 
he said, “ and I want to see the landlord.” 

“I’m landlord myself,” she replied, 
“and landlady too. You had better go 
up the yard to the side door. I’ll call 
Boots and see what can be done with 
you.” 

Parsons was half inclined to insist upon 
going up the front steps ; but “ Jane, 
settled that point by shutting the door in 
our faces. About half the town was 
assembled by this time to look at us, and 
we could hear them joking and making 
remarks about us which were not compli¬ 
mentary. We thought it best, therefore, 
to take refuge at once in the inn yard, and 
made our way to the side door, as the land¬ 
lady had suggested. It was near the 
bar, which looked quite as comfortable, if 
not so white and clean, as the front entry. 

But here Mrs. Glastonbury, the land¬ 
lady, stopped us again. 

“ I think you had better not enter just 
yet,” she said. “ Boots is a-coming.” 

Boots appeared, and an ostler and a 
stable-boy with him, and they all stood 
and looked at us, and laughed out loud. 
Boots fetched a boot-jack and offered it to 
Smalley, who, of course, had no use for it. 
This so upset Boots that he seemed at a 
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loss what to do next, and stood helplessly 
looking on with the boot-jack in his hand. 

The ostler now interposed. 

“ Shortest way,” he said, briskly—■ 
“ shortest way will be for young gents to 
come into my washing-box, and let me 
wash their legs for them.” 

Smart cried out, “Oh yes, capital; 
where is it ? ” 

We were vexed with him at first for 
being so easily persuaded; but, by way of 
putting an end to the difficulty, we followed 
him, the ostler going first, and catching up 
sundry mops, pails, and brushes as he 
went along. 

We had to wait, though, till ho had dis¬ 
posed of a horse which was standing there 
ready for him. 

“ Fust come fust served,” he said: y al¬ 
ways take ’em in turns as they comes in.” 

When he had finished the horse he called 
us in, two at a time, and washed' us down 
with hot and cold water, hissing all the 
while, except when he stopped to' utter 
some good joke or other. 

Smart said he felt as if he were a horse, 
and began to kick and plunge and make 
faces, but the ostler remarked, quietly, 
“ Ho, you ain’t a hoss; it takes two of you 
to make a smaller animal than that with 
four legs .” We could not fail to under¬ 
stand him, but were not offended. 

In fact we quite forgot our dignity under 
his hands, and enjoyed being mopped and 
sponged, and especially having a bucketful 
of water thrown at our legs to finish with. 

Mrs. Glastonbury herself took some 
things out of our knapsacks, and brought 
them to us dry and warm, and we put them 
on in one of the stalls of the stable, and 
very soon we were all quite clean and 
comfortable, and met together in the 
coffee-room of the hotel, with the doth 
laid, and the smell of something very good 
coming up from the kitchen. 

There were letters, too, but not one for 
the poor little midge. He had left off ex¬ 
pecting one, he said; but still, he was very 
much disappointed. There was a letter 
for Axels, and one for the infant, and one 
for Horniblow. They were all to go home 
for the rest of the holidays. They wanted 
to start off that very instant. 

It was a good thing, Smalley said, that 
he had got out of the morass. If he had 
been sticking there still, he would not have 
been able to take the next train home. 

Axels wished he could have had another 
month’s touring, only he would liketo.be 
at home as well; and as even science, with 
all its marvels, has not yet shown us how 
we may contrive to be in two different 
places at the same time, he was obliged to 
choose, and chose going home. He offered 
to lend me his stick, but made so many 
conditions as to the care that was to.be 
taken of it, and the peculiar angle at which 
it was to be carried to keep it from getting 
out of order, that I thought it best to 
decline the responsibility. 

Smalley left us that evening, and the 
other two by the very "first train next 
morning ; and so our party was reduced to 
eight. 

We were surprised, when we came down 
to breakfast—not very early, for we were 
not quite so fresh or eager as we had been 
at the beginning of our travels—to hear 
that someone had been inquiring for us. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” Mrs. Glastonbury 
said ; “ you won’t be alarmed, will you F I 
don’t wish to frighten you, especially if 
it should turn out that there is no cause 
for it.” 

We should never have thought of being 
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alarmed or frightened if she had not 
spoken thus; but her words, and still more 
her manner, filled us with anxiety. 

“ Will you promise not to be alarmed/’ 
she said again, “ if I tell you who has been 
here making inquiries about you ? ” 

I thought it must be the tramp. Par¬ 
sons told her to speak out. He looked 
pale, and was evidently nervous. 

“ Well, then,” she said; “it’sno use con¬ 
cealing facts, and if I don’t tell you, some 
one else will, pretty soon. I don’t know 
what you have been doing, and it may be 
only a false accusation ; but there have been 
two policemen here this morning asking all 
sorts erf questions about you, and, to tell 
you the plain truth, they are waiting for 
you in the bar, and won’t go away till they 
have seen you.” 

“Policemen!” said Parsons; “it must be 
a mistake.” 

“You had better let them come in,” 
said the landlady. “In short, come in 
they will, whether you give them leave or 
no. So the sooner you have it out with 
them the better; for I don’t like to have 
such folks about 
my house. I ain’t 
used to it, and it 
don’t seem re¬ 
spectable.” 

She withdrew, 
and the next mo¬ 
ment we heard 
heavy footsteps in 
the passage, and 
the. two policemen 
entered the room. 

One of them 
was genial and 
pleasant - looking, 
the other stiff and 
heavy. The plea¬ 
sant one advanced 
and began count¬ 
ing us, putting his 
forefinger upon each in succession; the 
other stood at the door like a great solid 
post or bar, filling the doorway, and effec¬ 
tually cutting off all hope of escape if we 
had thought of attempting it. 

“ Eight—only eight—there ought to be 
thirteen ; what’s come of the rest ? ” 

We told him they were gone home. 

“I shall want their names and ad¬ 
dresses,” he said. 

Parsons gave them to him, and he wrote 
them down. 

“What is the meaning of this P what do 
you want with us P ” Parsons asked. 

“Peggs,” said the policeman, myste¬ 
riously, “Peggs.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said 
Parsons. 

“Never mind,” said the policeman; 
“ you’ll have to come along with me, and 
then you’ll be told.” 

I began to think of clothes-pegs, hat- 
pegs, and pegs of all sorts, and wondered 
vvhether we were to be charged with steal¬ 
ing anything of that class or order. 

“ We have not got any,” I said. 

“ Name of Peggs,” he replied, with a 
knowing look. 

“Nobody of that name here,” said Par¬ 
sons, and he began to tell him all our 
names, with a, sort of personal introduction, 
but the policeman stopped him. 

“You’ll have to come along with me,” 
he said. “You will have an opportunity 
of saying anything in your own defence 
at the proper time and place; and I give 
you a caution that whatever you tell me 
now may be used against you.” 

[To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 

A Missionary “Rob Roy” Canoe. 

A devoted missionary, the Rev. F. C. B. 
Eairey, writes to us under date of May 20th, 
1880, from Windsor, New South Wales:—“I 
have watched with much interest the progress 
of the Boy’s Owx Paper, and having read the 
articles on Mr. MacGregor’s canoe and travels, I 
thought perhaps the boys of England would 
like to hear of the Australian ‘ Rob Roy.’ In 
1877 Mr. MacGregor very kindly watched over 
the construction of a Rob Roy canoe which I 
intended to use on annual missionary excursions 
■ on the rivers and coasts of these colonies. After 
a trial trip on Victorian waters, I went to Tas¬ 
mania, made sundry short voyages on the north¬ 
west coasts, and in January and February of 
1879 made my first annual voyage of three hun¬ 
dred miles round the iron-bound coasts of Tas¬ 
mania, during which I passed through many 
adventures, and had the opportunity of preach¬ 
ing at Lighthouse Islands, etc., and reached 
Hobart Town in safety on February 24th.” 
Mr. Fairey offers us the log of his little vessel, 
which is appropriately named the “ Evangelist,” 
for our pages, so that our readers may by-and-by 
have an opportunity of following him in his 
singularly adventurous voyages. We should 
state that Mr. Fairey’s great object is to 
seek out, during his annual vacation from his 
ordinary church work, those on the coast and 
rivers of the colonies who are separated from all 
the ordinary influences of the Gospel, and as he 
has spent six years at sea he has acquired the 
experience needful to undertake such a truly 
apostolic mission in safety. In order that he may 
do the work with more comfort, and be able to 
take a plentiful supply of good books with him 
(including, we hope, the Boy’s Owx Paper), 
several of the large churches in Sydney think 
of joining with him in ordering a steel steam 
canoe from London. From Australian papers 
that have reached us we learn that Mr. Fairey 
has been lecturing on his eventful voyages and 
work, and a few facts culled from these news¬ 
paper reports will interest most English boys. 
It seems, then, that the “Evangelist ” canoe is 
an extraordinary little vessel, the smallest sea¬ 
going ship in the world. She was built at 
Searle and Co.’s, Lambeth, was expressly de¬ 
signed as a sea-boat, and is—incredible as it 
pray seem—only 12ft. long, 12in. deep, and 
28in. wide. She is constructed of English oak, 
mahogany, and cedar, and only weighs 791b. 
The canoe is complete in every part, being fitted 
with mast, sail, double and single paddles, 
indiarubber air-chamber, locker, sleeping-cabin, 
patent cooking-stove, and many other most in¬ 
genious arrangements for comfort. She belongs 
to the Royal Canoe Club of London, of which 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales is commodore, and 
Mr. John MacGregor captain. In describing his 
first trip, Mr. Fairey said that while his little 
craft could find her way in a stream only 4ft. 
wide and 4in. deep, she was a safe means of 
travel when rocked on the cradle of the deep. 
The most interesting portions of the lecture 
were the recital of Mr. Fairey’s adventures 
during an evening sail among the reefs at Water- 
house Point, and his visit to the island of that 
name—inhabited by two men and a boy* the 
former having resided upon it for twenty-two 
and fifteen years respectively—and his being but 
the second visit that had ever been made to it 
by a minister of the Gospel. The journey to 
Portland Cape and Swan Island, and a fine day’s 
run of fifty miles, which was accomplished be¬ 
tween eleven in the morning and half-past five 
in the evening, were next recited, and the perils 
encountered in crossing the surf, in which the 
little craft had the misfortune to be awkwardly 
caught by a mountainous wave, and made to 
perform a somersault in the air—throwing its 
captain and contents into the surging surf; this, 
however, was the only time that she had ever 
capsized, the diminutive vessel always behaving 
admirably. She is so constructed that she will 
keep out water, even when the waves dash over 
her, and she cannot sink. 


Origin of the Union Jack. 

Before the crowns of England and Scotland 
were united under James I., the flag carried by 
English ships was white, with the red cross of 
Sfc. George emblazoned on it; and that hoisted 
on board the ships of Scotland was blue, with 
the cross of St. Andrew on it; the red lines of 
the first being perpendicular and horizontal, 
those of the latter diagonal. Some differences’ 
having arisen between the ships of the two coun¬ 
tries, his Majesty, to prevent this in future, and . 
to teach his people that they formed one nation, 
ordained that a new flag should be adopted,, 
having the cross of St. George interlaced with 
that of St. Andrew on the blue ground of the 
flag of Scotland. All ships were to carry it at 
the main-masthead, but the English ships were 
to display the St. George’s red cross at their 
sterns, and the Scottish that of St. Andrew. On 
April 12, 1606, the Union Jack was first hoisted 
at sea, but it was not till the Parliamentary 
union of the two countries in 1707 that it was- 
adopted as the military flag of Great Britain. 
Both services, therefore, now use it as the? 
national banner. 



A BOY’S CAMPAIGN. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of “The Amateur Dominie “ The Bogle f eto^ 
CHAPTER VIII. 

hrewdly cal¬ 
culating their 
chances, and 
cautiously 
completing 
^ their prepara- 
tions, the 
leaders of the con¬ 
spiracy grew so con¬ 
fident of success that 
they began to ask 
themselves why they 
should be content 
with breaking out of this hateful prison. 

Let the defences of St. John’s Gate be- 
once in the hands of three hundred reso¬ 
lute men, and what was to hinder them, 
from turning its cannon upon the surprised 
garrison and holding it till the American 
troops, invited by the firing and the flames- 
of burning houses, should advance and be 
admitted by their friends into the heart of 
the city P This would, indeed, be turning 
the tables on their captors ! It was a 
daring scheme, but depended on some 
means of letting the army without know 
what was on foot. In this difficulty a 
young man named Martin volunteered to- 
attempt to carry the desired communica¬ 
tion, and his plan, being approved by the 
council, was put in practice, without the' 
connivance of the mass of the prisoners, lest 
some bungler should try the same trick and. 
fail. It was a stroke of adventure well 
worth remark. 

One dull, windy afternoon Martin ap¬ 
peared in the courtyard dressed as usual, 
but having concealed about him a white 
cap, shirt, and overalls. The prisoners’ 
stayed out playing like schoolboys to keep 
themselves warm till sunset, when an 
officer and a file of men came to call the- 
roll and lock them up for the night. Those 
in the secret lagged behind, and managed, 
by pushing and crowding, to block up the 
entrance so as to cause a delay, during 
which Martin stole away from the rear to* 
a sheltered nook in the yard, and there 
hastily slipped on his white disguise. • 
Lying down in the snow, the fast-deepen¬ 
ing twilight did not reveal him -when the 
officer came round to see that all was right. 
The prison door was locked, the guard re— 
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tired, and lie found himself alone behind 
the easily-climbed Avail. 

He waited till it was quite dark, then 
warily let himself over. There were four 
sentries outside, relieved every quarter of 
an hour; but they, instead of pacing up 
and doAvn, were making themselves as 
snug as they could in their sentry-boxes, 
so Martin sped noiselessly and invisibly 
past them to the city wall. As he leaped 
down from it a sentry saw him and fired, 
but he might as well have taken aim at a 
phantom, for the fugitive’s white clothes 
\yere lost in the snow. 

Very probably there Avas a thrilling 
ghost story told over the guard-room fire 
that night, or perhaps the bewildered 
sentry Avas well rated for his folly in giving 
a causeless alarm. Martin does not seem 
to have been missed by the authorities, and 
his comrades Avere for a time no less igno¬ 
rant hoAv his bold enterprise had sped. 

In the meanwhile the prisoners addressed 
themselves to the difficult task of procuring 
a little powder—firearms seemed out of the 
question till they could seize them by 
force. Hitherto they had been on un¬ 
friendly terms with the guards placed over 
them, now they tried to enter into fami¬ 
liarity Avith them, joking and pretending 
to learn French from them to pave the way 
for other designs. Small toy-cannon, a feAv 
inches long, Avere made of folds of stout 
paper rolied up and tightly bound by 
thread, and were mounted at embrasures 
cut on the ledge of the berths. These were 
shoAvn to the sentries from time to time, 
and a little poAvder begged to charge them 
with; then the mimic fortresses blazed 
away at each other, amid much laughter 
and merriment; but care Avas taken to lay 
a good part of the powder aside. The 
Canadian militia, many of them mere 
boys, entered into the fun of this childish 
sport, and did not refuse to contribute a 
cartridge noAV and then towards it, espe¬ 
cially Avhen money Avas forthcoming in 
return. 

To obtain means of getting more powder, 
Henry and some other thoughtless young¬ 
sters played a trick which they might have 
been well ashamed of, if all devices had not 
seemed fair in war. Some nuns and other 
pious ladies of the city were in the habit of 
visiting the prison, and never came empty- 
handed, to express their sympathy. But 
they hardly ever got farther than the loAver 
Avards, and Henry’s company, being quar¬ 
tered on the upper storey, had no share in 
their benefactions, AAdiichAvere soon snapped 
up by the objects of commiseration that 
seldom failed to be awaiting them at the 
entrance. In this company was a young 
medical student, named Gibson, Avho, after 
all he had gone through, still retained a 
singularly fresh and ruddy countenance; 
so it Avas resolved to make his cheeks, bloom¬ 
ing like roses, a bait for these alms. As soon 
as a lady in a thick veil was seen making her 
Avay through the siioav towards the prison, 
Gibson Avas hurried into bed Avith all his 
clothes on, and several of his comrades ran, 
down to the gate. When it Avas unlocked 
to let the nun in, they surrounded her Avith 
polite importunity, and carried her off to the 
room Avhere lay their friend Avith the bed¬ 
clothes draAvn up to his chin, and nothing 
to be seen of him but his gloAving cheeks, 
Avhich seemed to indicate a high fever. 

The kind-hearted lady, after expressing 
sympathy, poured all the contents of her 
little purse into Gibson’s hand, cautiously 
poked out of the blankets ; then she Avent 
away, regretting that she could do no 
more for the poor sufferer. No sooner was 


she gone than the sick man jumped up 
gleefully to help the rest in counting her 
donation, which consisted of no less than 
tAventy-four copper coins, equal to tAvo 
shillings of American money. All of it 
went for powder. 

“ Thus, careless of everything but the 
means of escaping, Ave enjoyed many merry 
and even happy hours.” 

At last all Avas ready, and the council 
fixed a night for the attempt. The door 
in the cellar, through which they were to 
burst suddenly, could not be touched till 
the last moment, as it Avas examined every 
day. Its hinges and locks, as before men¬ 
tioned, were expected to give Avay at once; 
the main obstacle was the ice Avhich choked 
up the foot of it. Several plans were sug¬ 
gested for getting rid of this ice. One was 
to cut it aAvay with hatchets, but the sentry 
standing outside, Avithin twenty or thirty 
feet, could scarcely fail to hear the slightest 
stroke resounding through the frosty air. 
Others proposed to melt the ice by boiling 
water, the steam of Avhich, however, might 
escape through the crevices to betray them, 
while if they Avere not quick the water 
Avould soon freeze and add to their diffi¬ 
culties. A third idea Avas to cut the door 
across above the level of the ice, but as it 
had risen an inch upon the lower cross¬ 
piece, which must be cut through length- 
Avise and then the thick plank crosswise, 
this seemed impracticable. It Avas finally 
decided that some sixteen of the most 
careful men should go into the cellar, and 
relieving one another tAvo by tAvo, should 
gently pare aAvay as much of the ice as 
kept the door fast. By three o’clock, it 
Avas hoped, the Avork Avould be done, and 
then—! 

But these hopeful prisoners were not to 
need Burns to remind them that 

tc The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley, 

And leave us nought but grief and -pain 
For promised joy.” 

On the eve of success all Avas ruined by 
folly. 

Tavo Yankee lads, Avhose names Henry 
has forgotten, and Avho had been trusted 
Avith none of the details of the enterprise, 
getting to know something of it, thought 
to help matters on by their OAvn zeal and 
cleverness. Without consulting any one, 
as soon as the doors were locked they Avent 
doAvn into the cellar and began to chop 
away the ice. Their bungling efforts at¬ 
tracted attention. The sentry threatened 
to fire and gave the alarm. The guard was 
doubled and set on the alert. It would 
have been madness noAV to fcarry out the 
design. That night; on which the conspi¬ 
rators had vowed to be free or die, was 
passed by them in anger, anxiety, and 
bitter mortification. The unhappy young 
meddlers must have had a bad time of it 
among them. 

At sunrise a party of officers and men 
came to hold an inquisition into this sus¬ 
picious affair. It had been resolved in the 
meanwhile to put the best face upon it, to 
represent the attempt as that of two per¬ 
sons only, and to kill on the spot whoever 
should betray the general plot. The sol¬ 
diers visited the cellar and saw Avhat had 
been done, but seemed inclined to accept 
the assurance that these foolish lads had 
acted Avithout the lmoAvledge of the rest, 
which, in a certain sense, was true enough. 
They Avere already retiring, Major Murray, 
the officer in command, going last. A 
number of determined me:*, stood round 
the door in a half circle, concealing their 
long knives with Avhich they were to stab 


any one that offered to turn informer. 
They did not notice that a man named 
John Hall, who had been a deserter from 
the English army, and noAV thought to 
cover his crime by a second treachery, 
posted himself close to the door half opened 
for the egress of the officer. Major Murray 
had turned round on the threshold to say 
a few kindly words to the prisoners, and 
they Avere already drawing a long breath 
of relief, when suddenly Hall sprang past 
the major, giving him a rough push in his 
haste ; and when safe behind him touched 
his shoulder, saying, “ Sir, I have some¬ 
thing to disclose.” The guards at once 
closed round the informer and carried him 
off to the governor’s palace. 

Seeing that all Avas up with their plot, 
the betrayed conspirators exerted them¬ 
selves to secrete or destroy the arms they 
had made with so much trouble. In an 
hour or tAvo the soldiers came back to lead 
some of them before the governor, to whom, 
being examined on oath, they did not deny 
the truth, and came back to share in the 
tears and the storming of their comrades. 
Now they might expect that their captivity 
would be all the more rigorous, and they 
were not long left in suspense. 

Early in the afternoon they saw several 
carts coming to the prison, loaded Avith 
fetters of every kind—bilboes, foot-hobbles, 
handcuffs, and so forth, probably the whole 
stock of such articles in the city, Avhich 
must have been Avell prepared for the en¬ 
tertainment of rascals Avhen it could, at 
such short notice, provide irons for some 
hundreds of men. The prisoners Avere 
ordered to their rooms, and the ironing 
began downstairs, which was lucky for 
those Avho Avere higher up, since all the 
heaviest fetters were expended on the first 
company. And Avhen it came to the turn 
of the upper storey the rooms on the left 
were taken first, and the right side, where 
Henry was, held over to the last, by which 
time even the lighter irons were running 
short. At last Henry’s room was reached. 
The men were ordered into their berths. 
Henry saw his messmates submit, one by 
one, to be ironed, keeping himself modestly 
in the background till the blacksmith bid 
him come fonvard and take his turn. But, 
happily, a good-natured officer interfered 
in his favour, saying, “Never mind that 
lad.” There Avere but three or four pairs 
of handcuffs left, which wore clapped on 
the older and stronger-looking men. Henry 
Avas one of half a dozen who Avere left free, 
there being no shackles to spare for them, 
and we may be sure they made no objec¬ 
tion. 

Noav the poor prisoners may be ima gined 
as left in the dolefullest dumps. But Henry 
bears witness that they found some fun, 
even noAV, in regarding one another’s help¬ 
less plight. There must have, indeed, been 
a comical side to the sight of ten or twelve 
men hobbling about in a row with a long 
bar fastened to their feet, though it was 
anything but pleasant to the parties con¬ 
cerned ; and perhaps our hero, as free him¬ 
self, had more than his felloAvs’ share of the 
amusement. Nor were they the men to 
sit down patiently under such a weight of 
trouble if there were any help for it. 

“ The doors were scarcely closed before 
we began to assay the unshackling. Those 
AA r ho had small hands, by compressing the 
palms, could easily divest the irons from 
their Avrists. Of these there were many 
who became the assistants of their friends 
whose hands Avere larger. Here there Avas 
a necessity for ingenuity. Knives, notched 
as saws, Avere the principal means. The 
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end of the rivet at the end of the bar was 
sawed off ; it was lengthened, and a screw 
formed upon it, to cap which a false head 
was made, either of iron or of lead, re¬ 
sembling as much as possible the true head. 
Again new rivets were formed from the 
iron we had preserved in our secret hoards 
from the vigilance of the searchers. These 
new rivets being made to bear a strong 
likeness to the old, were then cut into two 
parts; one part was driven into the bolt 
tightly, and became stationary; the other 
part was moveable. It behoved the wearer 
of the manacle to look to it that he did 
not lose the loose part, and when the 
searchers came to examine, that it should 
stand firm in the orifice. Some poor fel¬ 
lows, perhaps from a defect of ingenuity, 
the hardness of the iron, or the want of 
the requisite tools, could not discharge het 
bilboes. This was particularly the melan¬ 
choly predicament of some of Morgan’s 
men, whose heels were too l@ng to slip 
through the iron which encompassed the 


and sung incessantly. Some others besides 
those were similarly situated. Those who 
were so lucky as to have light handcuffs 
bore them about with them. The greatest 
danger of discovery arose from those who 
could free themselves from the heavy irons. 
The usual visitations were increased from 
twice to thrice a day ; in the first and last 
the smith searched the bolts of each person. 
But there were other intrusions, interme¬ 
diately, by officers evidently dispatched by 
the suspicions of government for the pur¬ 
pose of discovery. To counteract these 
new measures of caution and jealousy we 
were well prepared. Sentries on our part 
were regularly stationed at certain windows 
of the gaol, to descry the approach of any 
one in the garb of an officer. The view 
from these windows was pretty extensive 
down two of the streets, particularly that 
leading to the palace. Notwithstanding 
every caution to avoid detection, yet the 
clang of the lock was, upon some occasions, 
the only warning given us of the impend¬ 


ing danger. The scamperings at those 
times, were truly diverting, and, having 
always escaped discovery, gave us much 
amusement.” 

The clanging of fetters resounding 
through the gaol was ludicrously terrible, 
and the inspecting officers were duly 
deceived into supposing that all was righr. 
The blacksmith w.’no accompanied them on 
their visits, however, had more than a shrewd 
guess as to the real state of affairs, but being 
a friendly fellow, he held his tongue. He 
was an Irishman, it seems, and in Henry's 
story the Irish always figure favourably as 
men of honour and feeling, while the 
Scotchmen with whom his unfortunate 
comrades had to deal play the part of 
villains in this drama of prison life. We 
can well imagine that the hard-headed 
Caledonians, more loyal to the virtues of 
justice than to those of generosity, would 
make better gaolers than the warm-hearted 
sons of Erin. 

(To be continued.) 



small of the leg. It was truly painful to see three 
persons attached to a monstrous bar, the weight of 
which was above their strength to carry. It added 
to the poignancy of their sufferings in such frigid 
weather that their colleagues at the bar, having 
shorter heels, could withdraw the foot and perambu¬ 
late the gaol. Where their companions left them, 
there they must remain seated on the floor unless 
some kind hands assisted them to remove. 

“There was a droll dog from the eastward who was 
doubly unfortunate ; in the attack on the city he had 
received a spent ball in the pit of the stomach, which 
had nearly ended him; now it became his lot to 
have an immense foot-bolt fastened to his leg, with¬ 
out a companion to bear him company and cheer his 
lonely hours. This victim of persecution and sorrow 
would sometimes come among us in the yard, bear- 
ing up his bolt, slung by a cord over his shoulder. 
Nothing could damp his spirits. He talked, laughed, 


As he leaped down a sentry saw him and fired.’ 
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(Outdoor pastimes. 

ENTOMOLOGY IN AUGUST. 

By Theodore Wood, 

Joint Author of “ The Field Naturalist’s Hand Book.” 


■tOM my last 
paper it will 
be readily in¬ 
ferred that the 
Lepidopterato 
be taken dur¬ 
ing the month 
of August are 
by no means 
so numerous 
as in the pre¬ 
ceding month, 
but in spite of 
this falling-off 
in point of 
numbers, there 
is much work 
for the ento¬ 
mologist. 

The days are 
generally fine and hot, and the Butterflies are 
in full force in their favourite haunts. The 
second brood of the pretty and delicate Wood 
White (Leucophasia sinapis) is now on the wing, 
and may be easily caught as they fly lazily along 
the pathways of a wood. Though certainly a 
local insect, this butterfly lias been captured in 
most of the English counties, and in several 
localities in Ireland, but does not seem to have 
been yet noticed north of the Tyne. 

The three common Whites, the Large (Pieris 
brassiccc), the Small (P. rapce), and the Green- 
veined (P. napi), will of course be found in abun¬ 
dance, and the great prize, the Bath White (P. 
daplidice ), should be carefully looked for. Much 
resembling the commoner species when on the 
wing, it may generally be distinguished by its 
weaker flight. Clover and lucerne fields, espe¬ 
cially on the south-east coast, are the most likely 
localities in which to find this insect. 

The Brimstone Butterfly ( Gonepteryx rhamni) 
appears this month, and will be in splendid 
condition for the cabinet; and its two near 
relatives, the Clouded and Pale Clouded Yellows 
(Golios Edusa and Hyale), are sometimes com¬ 
mon in lucerne and clover fields, and on railway 
banks. Both insects are extremely irregular in 
their appearance, in one year swarming every¬ 
where, and then disappearing almost entirely for 
four or five years. It is therefore necessary to 
obtain a g?od series of each when the oppor¬ 
tunity arises. 

These butterflies are very swift flyers, and a 
sharp chase after Eduso up and down a steep 
railway cutting, on a broiling August day, is 
one of the best correctives of obesity that the 
mind of man can conceive. 

The very scarce Queen of Spain Fritillary 
(Argynnis Latona) will now be on the wing, 
but no special localities can be mentioned, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, clover fields. 

Among thistles and at over-ripe fruit we 
may expect to find several of the genus Vanessa, 
and the Painted Lady ( V . cardui ) sometimes 
swarms in clover and lucerne fields. This butter¬ 
fly is fully as intermittent in its appearances as 
the two Clouded Yellows just mentioned, being 
very scarce for several years, and then simul¬ 
taneously appearing in large numbers through¬ 
out the kingdom. Such was the case last year 
(1879), when we have records of its abundance 
from all parts of the country, specimens having 
even been noticed on the wing in the middle of 
Manchester. 

Flying slowly along hedgerows and the 
borders of woods we shall see the Wall Butter¬ 
fly ( Satyrus Megcera), while the sober-coloured 
Small Heath (Coenonymplm Pamphilus ) will be 
found in abundance eveiywhere, these being 
specimens of the second brood. 


In woods the local Brown Hairstreak ( Thccla 
betulcd) is sometimes to be obtained, and several 
of the Blues, including the Silver-studded (Ly- 
enema JEgon), the Clifton (L. Adonis ), and the 
Chalk Hill ( L . corydon ), may be captured on 
heaths and downs. The two last of these are 
exclusively chalk-loving insects, but are usually 
common on a soil of that character. 

The butterflies of the second brood of the 
Dingy Skipper ( Tlianaos Pages) and the Large 
Skipper (Hesperia sylvanus) may be met with on 
railway banks almost everywhere, while the 
more local Pearl Skipper (H. comma) should be 
diligently sought for in the like localities. 
Dover, Croydon, Box Hill, Brighton, and the 
Hew Forest are among the habitats of this but¬ 
terfly. 

Turning to the moths of August, we should 
look for the Convolvulus Hawk (Sphinx convol¬ 
vuli) hovering over the flowers of petunias at 
dusk on a favourable evening. The collector 
must be extremely quiet and careful in his 
operations when attempting to net this moth, 
for it takes alarm at the slightest movement, 
and is very unlikely to afford a second chance of 
capture. 

The Orange Swift (Hepialus sylvanus) is to be 
seen darting about hedgerows and wood-paths at 
dusk, and though of almost universal distribu¬ 
tion in this country, often confines itself to a 
few square yards of ground, in which it may be 
abundant. 

The beautiful Crimson Speckled Footman 
(Deiopcia pulcliella) appears in the perfect state 
during this month, and has been principally 
taken in stubble fields. Until 1871 this insect 
was among the very rarest of British Lepidop- 
tera, not more than three or four authentic 
British specimens being known ; one of these 
was in the collection of the late Mr. Doubleday, 
by whom it had been taken at Epping. In the 
autumn of that year more than thirty examples, 
at the capture of one of the first of which I was 
present, were recorded from different parts of 
the country, and since then no season has, I be¬ 
lieve, passed without several captures, seven 
specimens falling to the net of one lucky entomo¬ 
logist in the course of a single autumn. It is 
still, however, reckoned among our rare moths, 
and the collector who finds a specimen will be 
fortunate indeed. 

At light may be taken the pretty little Ruby 
Tiger (.Arctia fuliginosa ), and the Brown Tail 
(Liparis chrysorrhcea) and Gold Tail (L. auri- 
flua) can be beaten from hedges. The rather 
scarce Black Arches (L. monacha) should be 
sought as it rests on the trunks of oak-trees 
during the day time, and the Satin Moth (L. 
salicis) in a similar position on poplar. 

The male of the common and ubiquitous 
Vappurer (Orgyia antiqua) is always to be seen 
dashing about in the hottest sunshine, while his 
wingloss and unattractive mate, looking more 
like a grub than a moth, spends her short life 
in clinging to the web or cocoon in which she 
passed her pupal existence, and on which she 
lays her eggs. These cocoons are common 
enough on palings and tree-trunks, and among 
the foliage of the numerous food plants. The 
Drinker ( Odoncstis potatoria) and Oak Eggar 
(Bombyx quercus) remain on the wing until 
about the middle of the month, but are gene¬ 
rally in too worn and ragged a condition to be of 
any use for the cabinet. 

The Barred Red (Ellopia fasciaria) may be 
beaten from pine branches, and at the same 
time larval of the Pine Beauty (Trachea pini- 
perda) will often fall to the ground ; these being 
nearly full-fed will give very little trouble to rear. 

At light several of the Thorn Moths may be 
found, among them being one or two scarce 
species, such as the Purple Thorn (Sclcnia 
illustraria) and the Dusky Thorn (Ennomos 
fuscantarid). Several of the pretty little Wave 
Moths (Acidalid) are to be found on palings, or 
may be beaten from bushes and herbage, and a 
few of the Pugs (Eupithecia) occur in similar 
localities. The Shaded Broad Bar ( Thera obclis- 
cata) is common among larch and pine, and 
comes freely to treacle, in company with the 
variable Marbled Carpet ( Cidaria russata). 

Among clematis we may expect to find the 



Small Waved Umber (Phibalaptcryx vitalbata) 
and the Fern Moth (P. tcrsata ), while the* 
Oblique Carpet (P. lignata) and the Many-lined. 
Carpet (P. polygrammata) frequent damp mea¬ 
dows at dusk, but are rather local. 

From buckthorn may be beaten the Tissue’ 
(Scotosia dubitaia), which moth also frequents; 
gas-lamps at night, as does the Small Mallow 
(Eubolia mensuraria). The second brood of the 
Treble Lines (Anaitis plagiata) appears during: 
the month, and may be found on palings and- 
tree-trunks. 

The Pebble (Platyptcryx falcula), Oak (P.. 
hamula), Birch (P. lacertula), and Beech (P. 
unguicuja) Hooktips, all second broods, are now' 
on the wing. The last three can be beaten from the - 
trees after which they are named, and the Pebble 
Hooktip occurs among birch-trees, on which the' 
larva feeds. P. lacertula also comes to light, 
and so does the little Chinese Character (Cilix- 
spinula). 

Many Nocture are on the wing during the 
month, and the treacle-pot will be in constant 
use. The Lesser Lute-string (Cymatophora 
diluta) is tolerably common, and several of the- 
Wainscot Moths (Leucania and Nonagria) are to* 
be taken by means of this bait, but, as the larvae- 
of most of the species feed on reeds, they must 
be chiefly sought in marshes and fens. 

These “ Wainscots,*’ like all moths whose- 
larvae feed within the roots or stems of the 
food-plant, are very liable to “ grease ” after a 
. few months, and it is therefore advisable, if it 
can be managed, to renew the series year by 
year. 

The Dark Arches (Xylophasia Polyodon) is- 
generally a perfect nuisance at treacle during 
August, pushing smaller mot'hs away in order to • 
reach the coveted bait, a large portion of which 
it generally consumes before the collector can 
knock it off the tree. A scarcer species, the- 
Slender Clouded Brindle (X. scoloqmcina), some¬ 
times accompanies it. 

The Antler Moth (Charceas gra,minis) will be- 
found on the wing towards the end of the month, 
on grassy commons and fields. According to- 
Mr. Waiies, this insect flies in the early morning 
from about half-past seven to half-past eight, 
but after that time it is almost impossible to find 
a specimen. 

The genus Agrotis is very largely represented 
this month, no less than nineteen species being - 
on the wing. The greater number of these are 
to be taken at treacle, but the flowers of heather 
are nearly as productive, several of the rarer 
species, such as the White Letter (A. agathina } 
and the True Lover’s Knot (A. porp>hyrea), being 
sometimes taken in tolerable abundance. The- 
samo may be said of the genus Noctua, the 
Barred Chestnut (N. Dalilii) and the Neglected 
Rustic (N. neglccta ), both rare insects, being- 
taken at the heather blossoms with many 
commoner species. 

The Square Spot Rustic (N. xanthographd ),. 
one of the very commonest of British moths* 
will pester the collector sadly at treacle and 
flowers throughout August. I have seen as 
many as fifty specimens together on one small 
patch of treacle. 

In a very forward season some of the moths 
which frequent the flowers of ivy will appear, 
but these will be noticed next month. 

The Dunbar moth (Cosmia trapezina), tlm 
larva of which is so sad a cannibal, is mostly 
common, together with the White Spotted and 
Lesser Spotted Pinions (A. dijjinis and affinis) $ 
all three of these come freely to treacle. 

There are two moths, the Lesser Flounced 
Rustic (Luperina testacea) and the Feathered 
Gothic (Heliopholms popularis), which appear 
towards the end of the month, and which may 
be commonly taken by searching grass stems* 
in commons and in waste places, with a lantern 
at night; the moths will be found sitting near 
the top, and may be easily boxed. Both these-, 
insects also frequent gas-lamps, but the former' 
is by far the more productive method of capturing; 
them. The scarcer Turf Rustic ( L . ccspitis) is: 
also sometimes to be taken in the same manner.. 

The four species of the genus Epundoj ore now- 
on the wing, the Smoky Rustic (E. lutulcnta), 
and the Dusky Nutmeg (E. nigra), this last a 
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very local insect, coming to treacle, while the 
Minor Shoulder Knot ( E . vimincdis) and the 
Feathered Ranunculus (E. lichenea) may be 
found on palings and at light. 

At the flowers of Viper’s Bugloss the rather 
local Silvery Arches (Aplecta tincta) should be 
looked for, as it hovers over the blossoms at 
dusk, and the Great Brocade (A. occulta), also 
a local moth, may sometimes be taken in the 
same manner. The latter of these insects is 
rather fidgety when boxed, and should be 
killed as soon as possible. 

At the end of the month the two Sword 
Grasses {Calocampa vctusta and cxoleta) can be 
found at treacle, looking more like pieces of 
broken stick than insects. These insects are 
both much more beautiful in the larval than in 
the perfect state. Both hibernate, and sometimes 
visit the sallow-blossoms in the early spring. 

One of the very rarest of British insects, the 
Obscure Dagger (Xylina Zinckenii ), has oc¬ 
curred two or three times at sugar during 
August. One specimen was captured, almost by 
accident, near Erith in 1876, by a gentleman 
who took it, in the uncertain light of the 
lantern, for the common Grey Dagger Moth 
(Acronycta psi), and, thinking it an unusual 
circumstance for that insect to be on the wing so 
late in the year, boxed it, and thought nothing 
more of the matter until next morning. On kill¬ 
ing his captures of the preceding evening he at 
once noticed the difference, and identified it with 
the aid of Mr. Bond, the eminent lepidopterist. 
1 saw the moth alive, and should certainly have 
mistaken it for the'Dagger Moth as it sat on the 
treacle patch. Another moth of the same genus, 
the Tawny Pinion (X conformis ), very nearly 
as scarce, has been occasionally taken at sugar 
and ivy blossoms. 

Flying in the sunshine in clover and lucerne 
fields, in a good locality, the Scarce Bordered 
Straw (Hcliothis cmniger), the Bordered Straw 
(//. peltiger), and the Marbled Clover (H. dip- 
saxeus), all scarce insects, may sometimes be 
taken, in company with the commoner, but 
rather local, Four Spot (Dysthymia luctuosa). 
The two Spectacle Moths {Abrostola urticcc and 
triplasia) are also to be captured on palings by 
day, and hovering over flowers at dusk, both 
being specimens of a second brood. 

(To be continued.) 


ATHLETIC TRAINING. 

By a Member of the London Athletic 
Club. 

Y7—“HURDLE-RACING, STEEPLECHASING, 
WALKING, ETC. 

H urdle - rac¬ 
ing. —This 
is perhaps the 
most difficult 
branch of foot¬ 
racing in vogue, 
and before the art 
of taking the 
hurdles in proper 
fashion can be 
[ • acquired, plenty 

of practice must 
be indulged in. The 
success, however, that 
almost invariably attends a 
good hurdle-racer, will prove 
ample compensation for the 
time devoted to practice. 
There are, compared to the 
number of men who compete on the fiat, but 
few who can lay claim to being first-class hurdle 
men. 

The orthodox distance of a hurdle-race is 120 
yards, 10 hurdles 3 feet 6 inches in height, 10 
yards apart, a 10 yards run up to the first hurdle, 
and a 10 yards run in at the finish. To get 
over the hurdles properly, they should be taken 
in the stride, not jumped, and between each 
hurdle three strides should be taken, and in the 
following stride the next hurdle should be 
covered, three strides on to the next, and so on. 



A peculiar knack has to be acquired in order 
to avoid touching the hurdle with the leg that is 
behind when the stride is taken. The leg should 
be, so to speak, tucked up under the body at the 
moment of crossing the hurdle, and immediately 
upon alighting on the front leg, the hind one 
must be quickly thrown out for the next stride. 

Of course we are aware that the majority of our 
readers are not sufficiently developed to accom¬ 
plish the “three strides/’ the distance between 
each hurdle being too great for their length of 
limb. To them we say take as few strides as you 
can. Nothing looks -worse than to see a com¬ 
petitor taking a number of short steps as he 
approaches the hurdle, as though he were going 
to attempt a high jump, and, moreover, he is 
pretty sure to find himself in the rear if he adopts 
such tactics. 

One hundred yards running and hurdles 
usually go together ; that is to say, a man to be a 
good hurdler should first be a good sprinter, 
speed of course being necessary to success over 
hurdles at 120 yards. Longer hurdle-races are 
sometimes set down for decision at county 
athletic meetings, but the recognised distance, 
as we have said before, is 120 yards, and anything 
beyond that should rather be described as 
steeplechasing, of which we shall next treat. 
We must not omit to inform our readers that 
hurdle-races are always run on a grass course. 

Steeplcchasing frequently forms part of the 
programme at an athletic meeting, and affords 
much amusement to the spectators, who seem 
to rejoice in witnessing the partial immersion 
of the competitors in the water-jump, for no 
sooner does an unfortunate being raise a splash, 
than shouts of laughter arise from the throng 
that has congregated round the spot of attrac¬ 
tion. 

When, how T ever, a competitor succeeds in 
clearing the jump he is rewarded by loud 
cheers, but that is about his only reward ; for, 
strange as it may seem, he seldom wins the 
race. 

The water jump as a rule varies in breadth 
from 15 to 18 feet, and has a hurdle topped with 
furze placed immediately in front of it, which, 
of course, has to be cleared in the same spring 
that is to take you over the water. 

Now r to effect a jump of that width entails 
exertion that will surely tell upon you in the 
other parts of the race ; our advice, therefore, 
is to just quietly stride over the hurdle and 
drop into the middle of the water, and scramble 
out as quickly as possible. 

The depth of -water (we are describing artificial 
steeplechasing) seldom exceeds 18 inches, so no 
anxiety need be felt upon that point. The con¬ 
tact of the water with the legs will prove very 
refreshing, and the momentary rest afforded -when 
in the water w r ill not be unwelcome. You will 
pursue your journey considerably fresher than 
the competitor who has exerted his jumping 
powers to their full extent in order to clear the 
water. Steeplechases vaiy in length from 1 mile 
to 3 miles, and taken as a rule the water jump 
has to be cleared three times in each mile ; the 
other parts of the course, at intervals of about 
fifty yards, are occupied by hurdles topped 
with furze, so our readers must at once under¬ 
stand that considerable staying power, allied 
with fair jumping, are the necessary acquire¬ 
ments of a good steeplechaser. 

Both in hurdle-racing and steeplechasing, 
two spikes should be worn in the heel of the 
shoe, otherwise you are liable to slip at the mo¬ 
ment of making your spring, the heel being the 
last part of the foot to leave the ground. 

Walking .—It may appear to those who have 
never witnessed a walking race to be super¬ 
fluous to give instruction on the subject. Every 
one is supposed to know how to walk, for is not 
walking the natural mode of progression ? True, 
but to walk at a racing pace and in racing form 
is a very different movement from that adopted 
in general, and requires a long apprenticeship 
ere it can be properly acquired. 

It is difficult to describe the movement, and 
we should therefore advise any who contemplate 
practising this branch of foot-racing to take the 
first opportunity of witnessing a walking com¬ 
petition in which good men are engaged. 


The first aim of the novice should be to 
acquire a good style. Speed should not be 
attempted until this is accomplished. First 
learn to walk in “ form ” fairly , even if slowly, 
and let speed follow. 

In walking, the legs should be kept perfectly 
straight, and thrown out as far as possible, the 
heel of one foot touching the ground before the 
toe of the other has left it—that is to say, one 
foot must always touch the ground. With 
each stride the hips should be swung round, and 
the arms worked with a swinging motion across 
the chest. This latter movement has the effect 
of assisting the hind foot from the ground, and 
bringing up the leg for the next stride. Keep 
upright, chest expanded, head erect, not thrown, 
back, but in the position naturally assumed 
when standing. 

Here -we cannot refrain from repeating the 
advice given in our chapter on sprinting—that 
is, to practise in company. Nothing is more 
likely to cause improvement in a man in walk¬ 
ing than following in the rear of a good expo¬ 
nent of the art, for he then naturally falls into ■ 
the same style, and unconsciously imitates the 
movement. When sufficiently advanced in style 
to commence your attempts to acquire speed, 
sharp bursts of a quarter of a mile or so will be 
plenty for. the first week ; this distance can be 
gradually increased day by day, until the dis¬ 
tance for which you are training is reached. In 
starting, always go off at top speed, and main¬ 
tain it for the first 100 yards. The exertion will, 
not affect you, and it gets you well into swing, 
and starts you well on your journey. 

In our next paper we will touch upon dress; 
and give general hints useful to the athlete, and 
in the following article hope to treat upon cross¬ 
country running. 

(To be continued.) 



CRICKET, AND HOW TO EXCEL, 
IN IT. 

By Dr. W. G. Grace. 

V.—BOWLING. 

Y^^kowLING may be- 
underhand. j y round-arm or 
under-hand, and each t 
of these styles, 
can be straight or- 
crooked, and fast, 
medium, or slow. 
Bowling may also • 
be divided in 
another way into 
good or bad, but it 
does . not then ne¬ 
cessarily follow that 
the good sort is that. 
which invariably 
takes wickets, and 
the bad sort that 
which does not; for - 
good bowling is not 
always suceessful, 
though bad bowling 
occasionally is, 
particularly against - 
batsmen who are • 
aware of its quality, 
despise it accord¬ 
ingly, and pay the penalty for their conse¬ 
quently careless play. 

The only style of bowding at first was under¬ 
hand, and that generally fast, but the daisy- 
cutters eventually gave place to David Harris’s 
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lengths, and when the celebrated Lilly white 
brought round-arm bowling to such perfection 
the under-hand style went out of fashion, and 
•now w’e find nearly everybody bowling round-arm. 
The hand, however, has gradually got higher and 
higher, and the delivery is so altering that it 
would seem, unless something is done, and that 
soon, the round-arm bowling of a few years back 
will become as rare as the earlier under-liand, 
•anl give place to mere shying at the wicket. 
The old rule on the subject said, “ If the ball be 
thrown or jerked, or if the hand he above the 
shoulder in the delivery, the umpire must call 
mo ball.” The present rule, in which the second 
•clause is omitted, leaves too much to the umpire, 
;and has not worked satisfactorily. A man is now 
mot only allowed to bowl as high as he likes, but 
a great many of our so-called bowlers deliberately 
throw, and the umpires decline the responsibility 
of no-balling them. This throwing practice does 
no good to the game, and there is a very strong 
feeling about that the time has arrived when 
some strict rule forbidding it should be laid 
down. On throwing bowling, therefore, I shall 



mot touch. The young beginner—and here as 
throughout I make no distinction between right 
and left handed bowlers—should above all things 
guard against bowling too fast, as if he does 
he is sure to sacrifice pitch and straightness. 
Let him begin by bowling at eighteen yards 
instead of two-and-twenty, and as he grows older 
and stronger he can easily work back to the proper 
distance. The style he adopts must be that 
which comes naturally to him ; he will soon 
find out what suits him best, and then if he 
bowls fast let him stick to fast bowling, if slow 
let him stick to slow, and never let him make 
the common mistake of bowling fast one day 
and slow the next; for unless he invariably 
bowls one style he cannot hope to become a first¬ 
-lass hand at it. 

Let the young bowler never get out of practice ; 
•let him bowl a few balls every day, and never 
bowl them mechanically, but let him think what 
lie is about with every ball that he bowls. The 
treason we have at the present time so few good 
bowlers in the South of England is that bowling 
is not practised as it should be; people are 
•always batting ; bowling is looked upon as a 
thing of easy acquirement, and fielding as of no 
importance at all, and coming to man without 
•effort very much as sleep does. 

Let the bowler always take a short or medium 
run, measuring out for the purpose so many paces 
behind the wicket, which he can mark off in 
.•some way, and thus he will always start from 
the same place and never overstep the crease 
•and get no-balled. Let the number of steps 
taken be always the same, the momentum 
always be the same, and, in short, the whole 
action of run and delivery should never vary. 
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In running up to the crease, let him run 
straight not crossing his footsteps or waggling 
about as he comes, and let him nufke his last 
step or two shorter than those he started with. 
Let him present always a full face to the oppo¬ 
site wicket, and keep his shoulders in the line 
of the crease. 

Let him put a piece of paper on the pitch 
from four to seven yards from the wicket he is 
bowling at, and endeavour to drop the ball on to 
the paper every time he bowls. By this means 
he will veiy soon learn to bowl straight and to 
get a good length, and in time will be able to 
alter his pitch at will. 

After having learnt to bowl straight, but not 
before, let him try and twist the balls. Twist 
depends entirely on the way the ball is held 
and delivered. If you turn your hand over, you 
will find as a rule that the ball will twist in 
from leg, if you turn your hand under the 
ball will twist in from the off. The spin of a 
ball also depends on the way the fingers are 
placed and unclasped from it. They should be 
curved well round the ball, grasping its centre 
and resting a little over the seams, and as the 
ball passes from the hand should leave go of it 
joint by joint as it w T ere, so that when, guided 
by the little finger, it flies ©ff from their tips, it 
goes away with a regular twirl. A good ball, 
like the globe on which we live, has two motions, 
a rotatory one and a progressive one. 

A man may be able to bowl straight and to 
twist, and yet not be a good bowler. There is 
something else to be done, and that is to be able 
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to vary pitch and pace and to alter the curve of 
the ball’s path. If a succession of balls is sent in 
with a low curve on to the pitch, and then a ball 
follows with a high curve tossed somewhat higher 
in the air, but all the time a good length, and 
going to drop on the same spot that the others 
have done, the latter will seem to the batsman to 
be coming right up to his wicket, and he will 
probably play it wrongly, just as he would a 
full pitch coming straight on to his bails after 
he has foiled all attempts to get past his bat 
with good lengths. 

Never bowl at your utmost strength; accu¬ 
racy, not speed, is the essential part of bowling, 
and you can never have much command of the 
ball when you are firing away at tip-top power. 
Always have a little in hand, to increase the 
pace for a ball or tw r o if necessary ; variation of 
pace without perceptible alteration in the 
manner of delivery is one of the most valued 
acquirements of the good bowler. If you find 
you are getting tired, leave off*; never force 
yourself. If you are bowling short, hold your¬ 
self more upright, so as to part from the ball at 
a higher level, and do not lean forward and 
overstrain ; the ball will pitch shorter if you do. 
The higher the point at which the ball leaves 
the hand, the greater, in all but very fast bowl¬ 
ing (when it is inappreciable), is the curve the 
ball makes to the pitch, and the more deceptive 
is its approach to the batsman. 

Remember that everything depends on the 
men you are bowling against. If you are bowl¬ 
ing to first-class batsmen, you are more likely 
to get them out by trying a dodge or two than 
you are by bowling straight, over after over. It 
is seldom of any use to keep pegging away at 
the stumps like a catapult, as a good bat will 
play maiden after maiden ; but if you take 
stock of your enemy and endeavour to outwit 
him, bowl a bit with your head, giving him, 
say, a well-pitched ball on either side of the 
wicket; he is very likely to get out by making 
a bad hit, when he would have played straight 
bowling for ever. If you are playing against 
inferior performers, you need only bowl straight, 
ball after ball, and you will be sure to get 
wickets, as no bad players can play straight 
bowling for any length of time ; they are bound 
to let the ball go by eventually. 


The question as to which is the best bowling, 
fast or slow, depends, to my mind, on the 
state of the ground. To a great extent, a fast 
bowler on a good true wicket is just the man 
for a good player to score off, for the balls want 
no hitting ; a snick is generally good for as 
many runs as a good hit. On the other hand, 
fast, straight bowling on a hard, difficult 
wicket, is more likely to be successful than slow 
bowling ; but on a hard, good wicket, I should 
prefer a good slow bowler who uses his head to 
all the fast bowlers rolled into one. On a soft 
wicket, there can be no doubt as to the superi¬ 
ority of the slow bowling. 

If one man cannot get a wicket, do not 
be afraid to take him off and put on another, 
who, though not nearly so good, may level the 
stumps, for there is nothing like an occasional 
change. 

Under-liand, or lob bowling, is rather under¬ 
rated at present. You scarcely ever see a slow 
under-hand bowler given a fair trial ; he is, as a 
rule, put on to bowl when every one else has 
failed. Even then he very often gets a wicket 



or two—a conclusive proof that lob bowlers 
should be put on at the beginning of a match and 
not treated as forlorn hopes. 

Avoid bowling too slow—a good batsman will 
easily get out to a slow ball, no matter how high 
the curve, and score off it, if it is not above a 
certain pace—and when bowling slow never 
bowl two balls alike. One ball should have a lot 
of twist, while the next may have no twist at 
ail; a full pitch is good occasionally, and a 
straight long hop which keeps low may often 
take a wicket. 

Never keep bowling away dead on, but try 
and find out the batsman’s weak point. If he 
runs out of his ground and plays forward, pitch 
shorter and shorter with a higher curve until 
he makes a mistake and is either stumped, 
caught, or bowled. If he plays back, pitch 
closer and closer up, so as to bring him forward 
or drive him on to his wicket. In fact, try at 
him back and try at him forward until he gets 
in a fog and you have his wicket in his moment 
of indecision. Bowl for catches as 'well as for 
stumping ; your object is to get the man out, 
and if you cannot do it in one way, do it in 
another. Find out his favourite stroke, see if 
he can hit best to the leg or to the off—few 
batsmen are good all round—and treat him 
accordingly. Never act independently of the 
field and try to win a match without their 
assistance, you will not do much single-handed ; 
and, in conclusion, take especial care with the 
last ball of the over, as if nothing has been scored 
off the others the batsman can very rarely resist 
the temptation of a risky attempt to spoil your 
maiden. 

(To be continued.) 
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AHOUSE-JUMPING” ATRUGBY. 

“ ToLiiY day for it—eh, old fellow ? ” 

J “ Splendid—just what we want! ” 

“ Who names the'winner? I say Hurst.” 


slight frost succeeding to the three days’ 
rain has crisped the soft Warwickshire soil 
delightfully, and the bright sun and fresh 
bracing wind make it just the day for 
football, or hare-and-hounds, or anything 
else of the sort. 


ner of a “ cross-country race,” open to all 
members of the house to which he formerly- 
belonged. Six candidates have entered, 
and the race is now about to come off. 

Tramp, tramp, away they go toward the 
scene of action—along the High Street, 



Rugby School. 


“Don’t know, either—Clinton’s a good 
land.” 

“And so’s that new fellow, Parkins; 
it’ll be a pretty close thing, I fancy, after 
all.” 


But the excited band of thirty or forty 
boys who come marching down High Street 
from the school-gate, with the great round 
window of the gate-tower watching them 
like the eye of a Cyclops, have a different 


across the market-place, through the little? 
park beyond, and out at length upon the? 
open valley, here and there along which- 
sharply outlined against the deep green of 
the rich meadow-land, flutter a number of 
tiny flags, marking out the “ leaps ” of the? 
course. For the programme of the day 
includes leaping as well as running, and 
yonder broad muddy brook, which winds 
sluggishly through the hollow on its way 
to join the Avon, affords a good many 
jumps which would try the mettle of any 
athlete in the school. Some of the 
lookers-on mutter to each other that tbe 
leaps are unusually stiff this time, and that 
the last is the worst of all, being, in fact, 
nothing less than “Barclay’s Pool”—an 
enormous shallow pond formed by the^ 
sudden widening of the brook at one point,, 
named after some bygone hero who is said 
to have been the only one that ever suc¬ 
ceeded in clearing it. 

And now the six heroes of the day, 
throwing off their coats and vests, appear* 
in coloured jerseys and white pants, belted 
tightly around the waist, giving the spec¬ 
tators a good opportunity of criticising 
them. First in the list comes the favourite, 
Arthur Hurst, a tall, slim, curly-haired 
fellow, sinewy and active as a deerhound,, 
and wearing a smile of easy confidence* 
upon his brown, handsome face. 

Beside him stands Clinton, who is ex¬ 
pected to press him hard, broader and 
bulkier than his rival, but with less spring 
and elasticity. The third is Parkins, tall, 
thin, and black-haired, who, although only 
in his first half-year, has already made his 
mark among the athletes of the school. 

Who is this burly fellow in the striped 
shirt, with his brawny arms stuck akimbo, 
and a jovial grin upon his broad, florid, 
heavy face ? It is Sam Smithers, familiarly 
known as “ Hippopotamus,” who, in spite 
of his flesh, is ene of the best leapersin the 
school, and no contemptible runner like¬ 
wise. He is being ‘ ‘ chaffed ’ ’ unmercifully 



The Head Master’s Residence. 


Such are the comments which fly from 
mouth to mouth through the eager crowd 
assembled at the great gate of Rugby 
School, just after the “ calling-over ” of 
names, on a fine November afternoon. A 


and (to them, at least) a much more im¬ 
portant work in hand. An ex-Rugbeian, 
who has come back to have a look at his 
old school after ten years in India, has just 
offered a silver cup as a prize for the win- 
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fry the crowd, to very little purpose, for to 
make Smithers lose Ms temper is a feat 
wMch no one lias ever accomplished yet. 

Last come Crosby and Vere, the former, 
a frig, red-haired boy, industriously crunch¬ 
ing a piece of toffy which he fears he may 
not be able to finish before the start; the 
latter a muscular little fellow, who would 
do great things if he could but be kept 
from raspberry tarts. 

But see ! there is a sudden movement in 
the crowd as the six champions draw 
together and plant themselves in a line, 
with foot advanced and head bent forward, 
watching eagerly for the signal. The 
••• starter claps his hands and gives a shout, 
and they are off! 

For the first few hundred yards it is 
“ anybody’s race,” as the knowing ones 
remark to each other. Thirty eager spec¬ 
tators, running parallel with the line of 
the race, and keenly watching every move¬ 
ment, can see nothing as yet to show who 
the best man is to be. Hurst is evidently 
“ saving himself up,” content for the 
present just to hold his own and no more. 
Clinton seems to be doing the same, while 
the other four keep well up with them. 
Altogether it is a most picturesque scene— 
the clear, cold blue sky overhead, the bright 
sunshine streaming across the wide green 
valley, dotted with its dark clumps of trees, 
the high embankment, and huge red arch 
of the railroad looming out above it, and 
in the foreground the six active figures in 
their gay dresses, bounding lightly over 
hedge and ditch, followed by the black 
swarm of their shouting comrades. 

But when they get upon the broken 
ground, and among the harder leaps, the 
strain begins to tell. Parkins, indeed, 
holds Ms own as stauncHy as ever; but 
Crosby’s pace is visibly slackemng. Big 
Sam is beginning to puff ominously, and to 
wish that he had eaten less Yorkshire pud¬ 
ding at dinner; while Yere, though he 
frakes his leaps as manfully as ever, is evi¬ 
dently “ going.” 

“ Hurst ’ll be first, Clinton second, and 
the new fellow third,” says one of the 
lookers-on, with the quiet confidence of 
experience. 

“ Shouldn’t wonder,” assents another. 

And now the shoutmg grows louder and 
the general excitement more intense, for 
the dark winding course of the brook is 
full in view, and the real work of the day 
just about to begin. 

# Just before the brook itself, as if for a 
kind of foretaste of what is coming, lies a 
broad, deep ditch, nearly filled "with water 
by the recent rains. Hurst and Clinton 
rush at it together, and clear it in gallant 
style at the very broadest part. This evi- 
•dently strikes Sam Smithers as a needless 
piece of chivalry, and he knowingly 
picks out a spot where the projecting 
banks narrow the leap very considerably. 
But in his ha3te he has not noticed that 
the lower part of the farther bank has 
crumbled away, leaving only a thin crust 
of turf on the top. Just as he alights on 
the opposite side it gives way beneath him, 
and backward he goes into the water, head 
over heels, rolling over and over like a 
playful porpoise. 

“This, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
hipperpotymus a-sportin’ in his native 
helement! ” . shouts a wag in the crowd, 
with the mischievous assumption of the 
tone of a showman. 

Sir John Falstaff, as he appeared being 
chucked into the Thames! ” suggests 
another. 

And poor Sam, seeing Ms case hopeless, 


scrambles out, and goes dripping away 
home. 

By this time Yere and Crosby have fallen 
so far behind as to be practically out of the 
race, while Hurst is at last beginning to 
come to the front in earnest. Parkins, 
however, sticks close to his heels, and 
shouts of “Well done the new fellow ! ” 
“Parkins for second!” are already be- 
gtening to be heard, when a broad leap, 
aggravated by a seemingly unnecessary 
hurdle, suddenly presents itself. 

Parkins’s foot slips as he runs at it, 
spoiling his first effort. The second, how¬ 
ever, carries Mm clear across; but the 
strain has snapped Ms bootlace, and a few 
paces farther the boot itself comes off, and 
poor Parkins’s chance is over for to-day. 
He does his best to laugh off his defeat as 
he falls back among the spectators, who 
greet him with a pitying chorus of, “ Hard 
luck ! ” But one can see by Ms tightened 
lips that the disappomtment is a very sore 
one. 

And now comes the decisive tug, and ail 
the spectators are wild with excitement. 
Those who have been running along with 
the racers make the air ring with their 
shouts, and scamper recklessly through 
mud and water without a thought of pick¬ 
ing their way, while the dozen or so who 
have gone rcmd to the “come-in” to 
watch for the final rush, answer with all 
the power of their lungs, leaning forward 
and clutching the air with their hands, as 
if to drag their champions to the front by 
sheer force of will. 

“ Hurst! Hurst! Bravo, Hurst! ” 

‘ ‘ Go it, CKnton! Hurrah for Clin¬ 
ton ! ” 

“ How, old fellow, it’s all your own way; 
in with you! ” 

“Put on the steam, man; don’t be 
licked.” 

And then all the varied outcries blend in 
one great roar, as Hurst, crimson with 
heat and splashed from top to toe, but still 
brisk and brave as ever, comes up to the 
final leap, with Clinton ten yards behind 
him. 

Alas ! there is many a slip between the 
cup and the lip. As the hero of the day 
makes his spring, his foot slips on the wet 
turf, the impetus of Ms leap carries him 
dowriward, and he goes headforemost into 
the pool with a splash like the plunge of a 
whale. 

A moment later comes another splash, 
as Clinton, with a tremendous effort, almost 
clears the leap, with no other damage than 
a wetting up to the knees, and then darts 
forward like a rocket over the thirty yards 
of level ground that lie between him and 
the goal. 

“ Clinton ! Clinton ! Hurrah for Clin¬ 
ton ! ” roar his backers, delighted at this 
unlooked-for turn of fortune. 

“ Keep it up, Hurst; you’ll do it yet! ” 
shout the opposition. 

Most gallantly does the staunch young 
fellow respond to the call, hopeless as it is. 
Bruised, gasprng, clogged with mud, ham¬ 
pered by the weight of his wet clothes, he 
still draws himself manfully together, and 
makes one more effort to retrieve the day. 
But the odds against him are too great, 
and. Clinton comes in first by ten yards, 
leavrng his rival only the consolation of 
being a “good second.” 

“ Never mind, old fellow,” says the win¬ 
ner, clapping him on the shoulder; 

“ you’d have done it easy, if it hadn’t been 
for that slip. It’s just the same as if you’d 
won, after all.” 

“ All right, my boy,” answers the other, . 


heartily; “I don’t grudge it you a bit. 
Come along up to the house, and we’ll have 
a hot sausage or two to keep off the 
rheumatism.” Dayid Kee. 



THE BLOWPIPE AND GLASS- 
BLOWING FOE BOYS. 

By Dr. Scoffern. 
part II. 

H aving already stated that a candle-flamo 
wMl not do for glass-blowing, I will now 
tell you why. First, a candle does not give a 
flame sufficiently large. Second, tlie more it 
burns the shorter it gets. You must provide 
yourself with a lamp, and now I will let you 
see what sort of lamp I used when a boy. It 
answered every useful purpose. It carried me, 
so to say, through the entire analytical part of 
“ Christison on Poisons a book, by the way, 
which gave me my first acquaintance with prac¬ 
tical chemistry. At one time, the sort of lamp 
I am about to describe was commonly in use ; it 
is not so common now. This was its shape :— 



It had two wicks, as you will observe. It re- 
received its oil charge through a special side 
tube, and when charged with oil the tube aper¬ 
ture was closed by a screw (a). A candlestick 
was used to hold this lamp upright, the stem 
(b) being attached for the purpose of that adap¬ 
tation. If there be any difficulty in purchasing 
a lamp of this exact sort now, a tinman can 
easily make an equivalent. In the latter case, 
no advantage would accrue from making the 
special lamp of the exact form indicated. It 
might be square, round, oval—in short, any 
shape you please. Neither would there be any 
advantage in. making two separate wick open- 
ings; one wick laterally elongated would be 
quite as good, if not better, and this should be 
about the following shape and dimensions. 


As for a lamp like mine, only one sort of wick 
can be used— i. e. , the sort purchasable at shops 
in the form of balls, like a ball of cotton or 
worsted. For an elongated single wick aperture, 
a sufficient number of cylindrical woven wicks 
pressed flat and ranged side by side is pre¬ 
ferable. Whatever the sort of wick, do not 
pack it very tight. If tight enough to prevent 
sinking by its own weight, it will be enough. 
Mind, too, that the wick is absolutely dry, to 
which end it is desirable to put it for some hours 
in an oven, or some such place, taking care that 
the heat employed is not enough for charring. As 
the wick is desired to be longer or shorter, it 
may be pulled up by means of the steel forceps 
I have spoken of, or pushed down by a stiff wire. 

As for oil, any almost may be used that is a 
real oil. We hear a good deal about mineral 
oils nowadays, and smell them more. These 
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the tube to be cut lightly in the left hand, and 
just pass the file edge around it by one circular 
sweep. If the file be new and good, very slight 
pressure will be sufficient to make a scratch, 
and the lighter the scratch the better. This 
being done, draw the file lightly but quickly 
backwards, in any part, at random, of the cir¬ 
cular scratch, and most probably the tube will 



Fig. I. 


break of itself—if not, a slight bending will 
make it break. 

This is quite enough to explain, seeing that 
you have no large tube to deal with. Larger 
tubes require a somewhat different manipulation, 
which I had better explain to you when we come 
to want them. You are required to melt this 
eight-inch long tube in the centre, to close each 
melted end, and thus make the test tubes, the 
shape of a test tube being as Fig. 1. 

Sit down to the blowpipe lamp placed at a 
convenient height, and having seen that the 
wick is evenly trimmed, establish a double 
cone, as already described. Before you take the 
tube in hand, bear well in mind that in hardly 
any case that can occur in glass-blowing is the 
extreme heat of the inner or blue cone necessary 
or even desirable. The straw-tinted flame is 
what we are going to w r ork with. Our operations 
demand not that the glass should be melted into 
a liquid, but a pasty state; and even though com¬ 
plete liquidity were desirable, the higher heat of 
the blue flame would actually make the glass 
wrought upon—English glass at any rate—still 
more infusible ; this for a reason not necessary 
to specify at present. 

Having established a satisfactory jet, take up 
the glass tube lightly, right and left palms of the 
hands upwards. Rest your elbows on the table 
and bring the tube gradually—very gradually— 
under the influence of the flame. If plunged 
actually into the flame at once, the tube would 
probably break: the thicker the tube the 
more probable the breakage. Bring it now 
gradually up to the extreme limit of the flame, 
never for an instant ceasing to rotate the tube. 
This is a most important matter, as a few 
failures will soon make evident. Having 
allowed the straw-tinted cone to play upon the 
tube for a certain time, the glass will become red 
hot, and, as a delicate touch will soon discover, 
plastic. If the two supporting hands .have not 



or paper, and there let it remain until quite 
cold. You will observe, contemplating the tube, 
now more or less contracted in the middle, that 
the contraction was a perfectly natural result. 
You did not try to contract it: you simply 
pulled the two ends apart, when the contrac¬ 
tion came of its own accord. ‘We will presently 
work on the tube further. If we heat the 


contracted part to pasty fusion, and pull again, 
it will become still further contracted, even to 
the fineness of a hair if so desired; but 
•remember, which is most important, a tube fused 
in the middle and pulled out is a tube still*, 
however small, and a tube it will always remain 
until you twist or pinch it. 

We will now resume our operation, and conduct 
it to the finish ; but you cannot make two test- 
tubes by this one operation ; one-half of the 
tube must be considered as a handle, by holding 
which the other half may be manipulated, SO' 
you are at once determined which half, right ©or 
left, is to become the finished test tube. I would 
advise you to sacrifice the right half. Bearing 
this fact in mind, bring the working with 
all due precautions up to the flame again. 
When the glass has become pasty do not 
pull for awhile, but allow the material to 
thicken, else the closed end of the test tube 
will be too thin for utility. When the con¬ 
traction has assumed the diameter of a thin 
knitting-needle; give a twist to close the tube, 
and adroitly pull away the waste end as near to 
the end of the finished test tube as you can. 
To accomplish this* neatly is difficult. I should 
expect to find your first test tube to have a 
bump upon it thus : 



Fig. 4. 


If otherwise, you are justified in considering 
yourself a remarkably neat glass-blower. Bump 
or no bump, the test tube will be almost equally 
useful for most purposes. There are various de¬ 
vices for removing this bump, such as attacking 
it with a very pointed blowpipe flame, and pick¬ 
ing off little lumps of glass by touching them 
with the extremity of a small glass tube or rod ; 
by melting the lump not at the point of the 
flame cone, but on the side of it, and proceeding 


are really no oils at all in the true chemical 
•sense. Real oils hold glycerine as a constituent, 
Lut these mineral oils hold no glycerine. They 
'will not answer our purpose. Colza-oil, sperm, 
•olive-oil, are all eligible. Tallow yields a 
•stronger flame than oil; accordingly, such pro¬ 
fessional glass-blowers as do not avail them- 
•selves of gas always use tallow. But tallow has 
to be melted before using, which does not 

• signify to the artisan, who sits down to a day’s 
work, but it would a good deal matter to 

• anybody taking up the blowpipe for use occa¬ 
sionally. A tallow lamp being once set burning 
and kept burning is maintained at a sufficient 
temperature. Here you will, perhaps, like to 
know what sort of lamp those professionals use. 
'Not usually a close lamp, such as the ones I 
Lave been describing. One of the most skilful 
glass-blowers I ever knew* used rnthing but an 
•earthenware pie-dish, with a ph.oe of tin-plate 
•rudely bent for holding up the wick. 

We return now to my boyish lamp, and the 
manner of using it. You will remember the 
‘lateral tube closed by a screw, this tube being 
•designed to admit oil. I took out the brass screw 
•and put a cork in its place—said cork having a 
notch cut in its upper flat surface, said notch 
being for the purpose of resting and holding the 
blow’pipe. Not holding it tightly, mind, that 
not being desirable, but just establishing a 
gentle grip. Lest you may not have got at the 
Tact, I will here tell you that for glass-blowing 

• one must have his two hands free—if the opera¬ 
tor had a third hand he would find it convenient. 
Hence the blowpipe must have a rest, but it 

• could not be made to lean steadily and securely 
on that rest without some preparation. The 
contrivance I used was the following, and better 
I cannot think of. Begin by pasting slips of 
paper neatly all over the blowpipe, except about 
two inches at the mouth end, and a fourth of an 
inch at the nozzle. When the paper is dry, take 

• some fine twine, which saturate with paste, and 
'with this pasted twine make a tight serpentine 
•coil all over the paper covering. Begin at the 
'nozzle end, and work up to the mouthpiece. 
We next have to fix the twine tight, so that it 
shall not unwind. Mere tying would be useless. 
The fixing must be effected in another manner, 
;as follows: Paste a narrow collar of paper 
•over that part of the twine where the winding 
•of it was concluded—in other -words, at the 
mouthpiece extremity. Now let the whole dry, 
and your blowpipe will be ready for glass-blow¬ 
ing. You will easily understand that a twine 
roughened brass tube will not slip in the cork 
notch, as the naked brass tube would have done, 
this being just what we had in view. 

You can now make your first attempt at glass- 
blowing. The very easiest operation is the 
making of a test tube. The tubing you will 
have bought at the glass house will be of un¬ 
equal lengths. For our present purpose we 
shall require a piece of about eight inches long. 
Glass-tubing is never cut with a diamond, but 
with a triangular file ; ask for a three-square file 
when you go to buy it, and let it be of Lanca¬ 
shire make. 

The mode of using a file for glass-cutting is 
peculiar. Do not proceed as if you were going 
to file a tube of metal. However thick the walls 
•of a glass tube may be, it is never divided into 
pieces by filing through. The cutting effect is 
gained by a peculiar artistic touch, and not by 
direct filing. 

Remember you were requested to get no 
tubing of greater diameter than half an inch. 
In cutting this you will experience no manner 
of difficulty ; but if thick tubing of two or even 
three inches diameter had to be cut, which has 
sometimes to be done, the operator would want 
all his wits about him. You are to take then a 
piece of tubing about eight inches long. The 
diameter and thickness I leave to your own 
judgment, leaving you also to find out, as you 
soon will, that the smallest and thinnest tubing 
is not the sort most easily worked under the 
blowpipe. 

Never lay a tube or rod you are going to cut 
upon a table or other rest. The. cutting is 
mostly the result of vibration, which contact 
with a table or other rest would check. Take 


been exercising a sufficiently delicate touch, the 
tube will ‘ and to droop at the end which has 
been least supported. By practice, and by that 
alone, the requisite delicacy of touch is to be 
acquired : no description will convey it. 

Next employ gentle traction, endeavouring to 
pull the two ends apart. In accomplishing this 
there will be no difficulty, but to pull them 
apart symmetrically requires some training. 
What we want to get is a shape like Fig. 2, 
not Fig. 3 : and the desired result can only be 
got at by even balance of the two hands and 
constant rotation. 

At this point arrived, I wish you to desist 
from work awhile and think about it. You are 
not to remove the hot tube from the flame 
suddenly ; that would be as bad as thrusting it 
suddenly into the flame. Take it away gradu¬ 
ally, and when taken away never lay it on 
metal, especially cold metal. Lay it upon wood 


as before ; by dextrously snipping it off with a 
pair of scissors. The extremity of the glass being 
closed, a test tube may be considered made, but 
if you observe, a test tube is usually rimmed. To 
make the rim you must soften the open part of 
the tube, and then inserting the end of a smooth 
stiff wire, or if you like a wooden point like a 
pencil point, and giving a light but dextrous 
sweep round, the edge turns outwards, and you 
have the rim. If wood be used it will ignite, 
of course, and your tube will receive more or less 
a carbonaceous smear, 1 x 111011 , however, rapidly 
disappears on subjecting it for a few seconds to 
a point slightly beyond the apex of the outer 
flame cone. 
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CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 

(Continued from page 704.) 


THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 

tip ^ 1 A * i 

K L M N O P 


The Spanish Game, or the Game of Buy 
Lopez. 

"White. * Black. 

1, P e2-e4 P e7-e5 

2, O gl—fS O b8-c6 

3, N fl—b5 

These moves constitute the opening , named 
after Lopez, who in 1561, at Alcala, published a 
work on Chess. Black is now in danger, for 
White threatens to take the 0 c6 with N b5, 
and thereupon to win the P e5 with 0 f3. 
Black can answer P—d6, P—f6, 0 (g8) e7, 0—d4, 
N—d6, L—f6, 0—f6, or other moves, especially 
P—a6, P—f5, or N—c5. The following varia¬ 
tion is given in Bilguer’s Handbuch :— 


4, N b5 x c6t 
: J K el-gl 
) M hi—fl 

6, P d2—d4 

7, O f 3 x e5 

8, L dl—h5t 


3, P d7-d6 
P b7 x c6 

P f 7—f 5 

P f 5 x e4 
P d6 x ©5 
P g7—g6 


If K to d7, then 9, P d4 x P e5, and the M fl 
threatens check on dl, etc. 


9, L h5 x ©5t 
10, L e5 x h8 


K©8-f7 
L d8-h4 


Black now threatens to win the L by 11, 
N-g7. 

11, P g2-g3 

He might have played 11, L—e5, N—d6, 
12, P—g3, etc. 


12, L h8-e5 

13, P f2-f3 

14, M fl—f2 

15, L ©5—^5 

16, L g5-f4 

17, L f4 x c7t 
18> L c7 x c6 


11, L h4-h3 
O g8-f6 
N c8—a6 
M a8—e8 
P h7-h6 
Pg6-g*5 
K r7—g6 
M ©8—©6 



Black has the better position. White must 
save his strongest piece, the L c6, which is 
attacked by the M e6. The L has only four 
safe squares (c3, c7, a4, a8) to go to. If 19, 
L to c7 or a4, then P e4—f3 ; 20, N cl—d2, 
0 f6—g4 ; 21, P d4—d5, 0 g4 x f2, and Black 
gives mate in 5 more moves, thus:—22, L (c7) f7+, 
K x f7 ; 23, P x e6f, K x e6 ; 24, K x f2, L—g2f ; 
25, K-e3, L—e2f ; 26, K—d4, L—e5f If 19, 
L—c3, 0—44 ; 20, L—b3, P—e3 ; 21, M— 
g2, P—e2 ; 22, N—d2, P—el, Mf ; 23, N x el, 
M—elf ; 24 K—f2, M—fit ^Black’s 22nd 


move requires some explanation. When a 
white P reaches the eighth row, or a black one 
the first row, then it is promoted—that is, the 
player changes it for any of his officers which 
is off the board. The P on el could become an 
0 or an M. Black selected the latter piece, for 
it is the more powerful one, and gave check to 
the K on gl.) The fourth move for the L c6 
is :— 

19, L c6—a8 P e4 x f3 

20, N cl—d2 

The N d2 prevents the check from the M e6 


on el. 


21, L a8 x f3 

22, L f3 x f2 

23, L f2—13 

24, K gl-fl 

25, K fl-el 


20, O f6—g4 
O g4 x f2 
M ©6—©2 
Lh3xh2t 
• M ©2—f2tt 
L h2—git 


The move 24, M to f2. is a double cheek t for 
not only the M f2, but also the N a6 give check 
to the K fl. In such a case the K is com¬ 
pelled to move. (A triple check is not pos¬ 
sible.) Had Black played 24, M to g2, the 
move would have been a discovered check (a 
check from the N a6),- but Black would not 
have been able to checkmate at the next move 
(on gl), as the K would have moved to el, and 
then the L f3 would have had the power of 
interposing on fl. Double checks and dis¬ 
covered checks belong to the strongest moves in 
the game, and a player is generally obliged to 
guard against them. 




ComBpxm'btuct. 


J. G.—The value of a piano made in 1708 would pro¬ 
bably be a few shillings, according to the kind of 
wood, except some history is attached to it. Handel's 
old harpsichord, for instance, would probably sell 
for a hundred times its real value. It was once in 
the possession of Mr. Salomon, composer and lec¬ 
turer on music. 

G. Griffiths is referred to the articles on “Killing, 
Setting, and Preserving Insects,” which appeared in 
the Boy's Own Paper, Nos. 27 to 33 inclusive. 

Sidney Young (Liverpool).—1. Inquire of your local 
bookseller, who would doubtless obtain the book- 
paper. 2. Larvae are generally preserved by distend¬ 
ing the empty skin with hot air until dry. The 
process is not at all easy. Does Ben Norton, of 
Liverpool, really imagine a bat to be an insect ? 

T. S. T. and A Would-be Graph-maker can make the 
necessary calculations for themselves when we Eay 
that our “Graph holds about two pounds of compo¬ 
sition. The tin should be rather more than half an 
inch in depth. 

Thunder (Fife).—The “Bcriptograph” composition 
was insufficiently stirred. Re-melt, and try again. 

J. C. B. (Newport, Mon. -Sulphate of barium is cheap, 
and can be obtained at j manufacturing chemist’s. 
The impression must be washed off with cold water, 
or the composition will melt. 

J. T. Hosford.— The little tl insects" are the cast skins 
of a hairy caterpilh.,, probably that of the Ermine 
Moth. Many people besides yourself have been 
puzzled about these odd-looking little things. 

J. J. H.—Do not use life-belts, corks, or bladders while 
learning to swim. See the articles on Swimming 
that have appeared in our pages. 

C. E. B.— 1. There are many stories of moving rat 
armies, but, as far as we know, none whi'' 1 are satis¬ 
factorily authenticated. So we cannot b** # bow rats 
would act to a mounted rider who intruded upon 
them. 2. Many species of ant do travel as you men¬ 
tion. But they do not eat herbage and trees, and 
though they swarm ..ver every tree on their march, 
it is only for the purpose of destroying the insects, 
snakes, etc., which inhabit the tree. These ants 
belong to the genus Eciton. 

W. S. D.—Most beginners have similar experiences. 
You are using too much exertion. 

J. Davidson.— 1. Tin will do for the bottom of an 
aquarium, provided that it be guarded from rust by 
several coats of varnish. 2. You need never change 
the water if you keep it well aerated. The water 
at the Crystal Palace Aquarium has never been 
changed, although it was placed there some sixteen 
years ago. You must add fresh water to compensate 
for evaporation, but that is all. 3. You will find 
sticklebacks, newts, shells, caddis worms, etc., in 
almost every pond and stream. But you cannot 
expect them to come out for you, and so you must 
search for them yourself. 


Cetew. lY 0. —1. To make square netting instead of diiv 
mond, turn it the other way upwards. 2. Did you 
every try washing your hands ? 

Author Henry. —Did you wash the seaweeds in fresh 
water? If you did, y*u ought to succeed Avith all 
seaweeds except one or two, which must be touched 
with gum on the under surface to make them 
adhere. 

J. Harding.— 1. The “grubs" of the face are curious 
examples of what zoologists call “ Degeneracy." 
They form a remarkable group of spiders, which 
assume a grub-like shape. Squeeze them out, and 
look at them through a magnifying-glass. 2. Your 
second question has been already answered. 

Biped.— 1. Neither Ave, nor any one else, know how 
to keep insects from plants. 2. The Avord INRI 
(always in capital letters) is simply the initials of 
Jesus Nazarenus, Rex Judaiorum. 

G. S.—The box reached us broken and empty. We 
regret that it is not therefore possible for us to an ¬ 
swer your queries. There is always a certain amount 
of risk in sending fragile specimens through the 
post, and Ave strongly advise our readers never to 
send us anything that they desire returned. FeAv 
birds’ eggs, for instance, are likely to survive the 
double risk. 

J.—There are many waste-paper dealers in London, but 
Ave cannot take the responsibility of recommending 
you to any one in particular. Refer to the Post 
Office Directory for addresses. 

H. S. (Ripon.)—Refer to your back numbers. We 
cannot promise any further articles on coins just yet. 
As a dealer in coins, Ave have found Mr. J. Henry, 
48, Devonshire Street, Queen’s Square, W.C., both, 
experienced and trustAVorthy. 

Tadpole and J. L.—For ventriloquism refer to the 
illustrated articles on the subject in our last 
volume. 

X. Y. Z.— We hardly think Ave shall he able to include 
a series of articles on foAvls, etc., in the present 
volume t hut if not, Ave shall certainly hope to treat 
the subject fully in our next. Already Ave are having 
plates of leading varieties prepared. 

D. S. (Aberdeen.)—We have never seen any such books, 
and should very much doubt the general application 
of any such system. It might he well for you to 
consult an oculist. 

P. and W. (Nova Scotia.)—1. Constant practice is neces¬ 
sary to do much good at the violin. Such instructions- 
as we could give you here would hardly help you 
much, but perhaps some day we may he able to treat 
the matter fully. 2. London is not only the largest 
city in the Avorld, hut continues to extend at a most 
surprising rate. 3. As to whether you should remain 
longer at school, or go at once into your uncle’s ser ¬ 
vice, that is a matter upon which, not knowing all 
the circumstances, we are scarcely competent to ad¬ 
vise you. Consult your family and friends. 

D. T. (Godaiming.)—The aquaria and fountain figured 
on page 612 are, as there stated, of a simple, elemen¬ 
tary kind only. Such a fountain would only run for 
a feAv minutes, and the Avater would have to be haled 
out of the globe. Still, even such a simple jet as 
this would help to carry air into the aquarium and 
keep it fresh, where any more elaborate system might 
he inconvenient or impossible. 

M. L. R.—Your letter partakes of the nature of an ad¬ 
vertisement, and we do not insert advertisements in 
these pages. 

A. W. S.—The thing is impossible. 

Trotty, D. D., etc.—Mr. T. Cooke, of Museum Street, 
New Oxford Street, London, supplies entomological 
pins and other requisites for collecting insects. 
The pins are sold by Aveight, and are priced according 
to their quality. 

-- 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Series.) 

Drawings illustrative of the Months, 

(Continued from p. 704.) 

First Prize (21s.)— Ernest Benning, Great 
Portland Street, W. (aged 18.) 

Second Prize (10s. 6d.)—R en^ Lalique, 
Cambridge Terrace (aged 18). 

Certificates- 

Constance E. Bushkll, Teignmouth.— Agnes Mal¬ 
den, Ventnor.— Harold Sawyer Hicks, King Street, 
W.C.-WM. T. Stonkstreet, Tonbridge.— Florence 
Mary Jeboult, Exeter.— Robert Geo. Baldavin, 
LoAver Porchester Street, W —T. Sedgwick, Chelsea.— 
Annie B. Joyce Clifford, Bristol.— Helene Jane 
ID’Allain, St. Heliers.—RosERT Wills, Arbroath.— 
Mary A. L. Cornwall, Tipton.— Francis Tabor, 
Horsmonden. — Inez Warry (Please send address).— 
Frederic Montague Bayly, Chigwell Row.— Horace 
S. Hopkins, Hammersmith.— James Williamson, 
Edinburgh.—H. J. Callingham, Surbiton.— Percy 
Hurst, Eastbourne.— Gerald Sichel, Sdhurst Road. 
—James Cave Price, Bethnal Green Road.—H. E: 
Morris, Birmingham.— Bertram Noel Beal, Mini¬ 
ster.— George Smart, StonehaA'en. 
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“ JAM ROLEY-POLEYS; ” 

OE, APSLEY FEAST-DAY. 

CHAPTER I. 

n \TO, no, my lad; I want a good stout 
|\| pair of arms and a good head-piece. 
You are not quite man enough. You must 
go and eat plenty of pudding for two or 
three years, and then if my gardener 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 14, 1SS0. 


should happen to want a hand, maybe 
we’d talk about it.!’ And with a kindly 
little word Squire Wood turned on his heels 
and walked off, thumping his stout gold¬ 
headed cane over an old wooden bridge in 
a sturdy, decided way, that seemed to 
say, “ It’s not a bit of use thinking any 
mo;re about it.” 

“ Plenty of pudding ! ” said the squire, 


Price One Penny. 
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and poor Teddy Ashton’s dejected face 
seemed to gather a shade of bitterness as 
he stood and looked at the old gentleman’s 
plump, well-fed figure as he passed from 
the bridge into the avenue leading up to 
the manor house. 

“ All very well to say eat plenty of pud> 
ding,” he thought to himself, “ but where’s 
the pudding to come from if nobody will 
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xgive me work to do. Seems like mockery 
to tell a fellow to eat plenty of pudding 
when he lias almost forgotten the taste of 
such a thing.” 

Poor Teddy ! He turned and sauntered 
slowly back the way he came, thinking 
sadly enough of his mother, whose thin 
careworn face he knew would be watch¬ 
ing for him from the little latticed win- 
•dow at the end of the lane. Yes, there 
it was, that patient, gentle face, that 
lie had hoped to brighten with a little 
.good news. It peered out at him from 
behind the geraniums that flaunted their 
gaudy blossoms from an old tea-pot and 
a cracked pickle-jar, just as flourish¬ 
ing as though they had grown all their 
•days in the finest of porcelain, and as 
^though the little cottage behind them 
knew nothing of poverty or trouble. As 
he drew near there was the old familiar 
smile, but it almost brought the tears into 
his eyes to see what disappointment there 
was mingled with it. 

“ Well, Teddy, no success yet, eh ?” asked 
Mrs. Ashton, as cheerily as her own low 
spirits would permit. 

“ No, mother, no luck, and there never 
vvvill be any,” blurted out the boy, as he 
iimpatiently flung away his cap and sat 
»down on a broken-backed chair. “ He 
•says he wants a fellow with stout arms and 
a good head-piece, and says I’m not man 
-enough for him. Told me to go and eat 
-.plenty of pudding, and maybe in two or 
three years’ time he’d think about it. 
What’s the use of telling a chap that ? ” 

“Well now, really that was too bad,” 
daughed Mrs. Ashton, who was rarely so 
despondent as to be unable to take the 
"humorous view of a case if there was any 
possibility of doing so. “ The squire must 
Lave known your little weakness for jam 
roley-poley s.” 

‘ ‘ Precious few roley-poleys we have had 
•of late, mother, and precious few we are 
likely to have. I’ve tried everywhere now. 
I wish we’d never come to this wretched 
place.” 

“A stout heart, Teddy; a stout heart, 
my boy, and trust in God.” 

“ Yes, yes, mother, I’ve tried to keep a 
stout heart, but it is awfully hard to do it 
when all the world’s against us,” said 
Teddy, and with that he fairly broke down, 
and with his forehead resting on his arm, 
and his arm laid on the little three-legged 
deal table that stood in the middle of the 
small room, he gave full vent to a copious 
flood of tears. 

It was not often that Edward Ashton 
gave way to tears, and he would not have 
done so now if he could have helped it, 
for he held it to be muffish and unmanly. 
Ever since his father died, some years pre¬ 
viously, the lad had felt himself the pro¬ 
tector of his mother and two elder sisters, 
;and the sense of responsibility had de¬ 
veloped in him a sturdiness and gravity a 
good deal ahead of his years. But his 
manliness had had a very severe test of 
late. Some months previously they had 
removed to this cottage home of theirs 
from a distant part of the country, and for 
a time Mrs. Ashton and her two daughters 
had obtained work from a factory in the 
neighbourhood, and Teddy, who had a 
strong desire to become a gardener, had 
been eagerly on the look-out for employ¬ 
ment in some gentleman’s garden, of which 
there were a good many round about. He 
was sanguine at first, and seemed likely to 
succeed, but somehow or other months had 
run by and nothing had turned up for him. 
Week after week he had plodded about, and 


at every large house within a considerable 
circuit he had applied, but all in vain. 

And then came the closing of the factory, 
or a part of it, and mother and sisters had 
been thrown out of work; and now, here 
was the summer running away and rent 
accumulating, and the bill at the village 
shop running up, and poor Teddy felt the 
whole weight of the family affairs all on 
his own overburdened young shoulders. 
He had heard that Squire Wood wanted a 
lad, and he set out with alacrity to apply 
for the place. It would not be much if he 
got it, perhaps, but anyhow it would pay 
the rent, and the factory, it was thought, 
might be going again before long. 

He had set out full of hope, and his 
heart beat fast as he took off his well-worn 
cap and stood before the squire. It was 
hard, very hard, to have that last hope 
crushed out, and to be told to go and eat 
plenty of pudding for the next three years. 
The old gentleman did not mean to be hard 
on him, not he, good old soul; but that 
cheery little joke of his seemed flippant and 
heartless to the dejected lad, who v 7 ent to 
bed that night in deeper despondency than 
he had ever experienced before. They had 
known better days when Mr. Ashton was 
alive, and young as he was Teddy could 
remember the time when his mother and 
sisters would have been appalled at the 
idea of factory work, and w r hen he himself 
would not have relished the idea of stand¬ 
ing, cap in hand, to ask for the employ¬ 
ment of a common labouring lad. A few 
short years, however, had brought a good 
deal of trial and humiliation with them, 
and now it appeared that they were doomed 
to remain in debt, perhaps to take parish 
relief, and certainly to quit the little cot¬ 
tage which they had all felt themselves so 
fortunate as to secure. Indeed, beggary 
seemed before them. 

Roses tapped at the little latticed win¬ 
dow, the scent of honeysuckle and jessa¬ 
mine came in on the soft breeze, and a 
nightingale in a neighbouring green lane 
sang just as they had so often sat together 
and heard him sing earlier in the year 
when they were full of hope and heart. 
But perfumes and rosebuds and bird music 
all could not cheer him now ; indeed, they 
rather added to his grief, for rent was 
already far in arrears, and they must turn 
out of their home. And at the thought of 
the dreary future before them all, the boy 
buried his face in his pillow and sobbed as 
if his heart would break. 

He sobbed until, wearied out, he fell 
asleep and dreamed. He thought he had 
somehow got into Squire "Wood’s garden, 
and that instead of the head gardener pre¬ 
siding at the “ potting bench ” it was his 
mother, who was engaged in making heaps 
and heaps of roley-poley puddings, v T hich 
it was his duty to carry off, as fast as they 
were done, in a wheelbarrow. And while 
they worked the villagers came, hurrahing 
through the green lanes with a band of 
music. Louder and louder grew the voices, 
and more and more vigorous grew the 
musicians, until at length there came a 
specially desperate thumping of the big 
drum, and Teddy awoke. 


chapter ir. 

The roley-poley puddings, alas! vanished 
as the sleeper awoke. The cheers and the 
band of music with the big drum were a 
most vociferous reality. It was * ‘ feast- 
day ” in Apsley, and from time immemorial 
it had been the custom to have a band of 
music for the occasion; while by a tradition 


somewhat obscure in its origin, it was held 
to be essential that it should march into 
the village from a neighbouring toll-gate 
at seven o’clock in the morning. 

There were to be grand doings this feast- 
day, for Squire Wood’s eldest son hap¬ 
pened to have come of age that very week, 
and the public celebration of the event was 
to be combined with the ordinary festivities 
of the club, the anniversary of which was 
the “feast-day” of the village. All sorts 
of special plans and preparations had been 
made, on a scale of magnificence such as 
the oldest inhabitant declared he had 
“never seen the like of.” Even at the 
very outset of the day’s proceedings the 
sumptuous nature of the arrangements was 
apparent, for at the head of the band a 
gorgeous banner blazed in the morning 
sunshine—a thing never so much as 
dreamed of on any previous occasion. Old 
Tommy Lumpkins, the parish clerk, was 
the bearer of this imposing ensign, and 
Tommy himself was a sight to do one’s 
heart good to look at. To say nothing of 
a brand new smock-frock and a pair of the 
yellowest of yellow leggings, the old fellow 
had a magnificent blue-and-gold sash slung 
across his chest, and a wreath of rosettes 
.all round his hat; and as he marched along 
amid the vociferous cheering of the vil¬ 
lagers, Tommy looked as though in all his 
sixty-five years’ experience he had never 
felt so proud and important. 

Edward Ashton leaped from his bed as 
the braying and thumping of the band 
came upon him as a veritable reality; and 
as the musicians and the mob of rustics 
tramped by under his window, he looked 
down, upon them with the wistful despon¬ 
dency of one who has no part or lot in 
mirth or merrymaking. He had no heart 
for a day’s fim, but he nevertheless felt 
that he could have enjoyed it as well as the 
j oiliest of them but for the burden of care 
that so oppressed him. What a day he 
would have had, he thought to himself, if 
only the squire had engaged him last night 
for the following Monday. He had no 
money in his pocket, it was true, and it 
was also true that he was hungry. For 
many a long day 7 he had rarely been other¬ 
wise. In order to help his mother eke out 
her scanty 7 stores he had for a long time 
heroically limited himself to the smallest 
rations he felt he could anyhow do with, 
though never a word had he said of the 
appetite which he usually carried about 
with him. He had gone to bed hungry 7 , 
and he had awoke hungry, and he would, 
he reckoned, walk about more or less so all 
day. But still if he could only have secured 
employment, and staved off just the keen¬ 
est of the trouble that was so close upon 
them, he would have been as blithe as the 
best of them that day. 

The squire had spared no expense in the 
arrangements he had made for celebrating 
the auspicious occasion, and almost every 
hour of the morning brought with it some 
fresh display of his liberality. While the 
rather melancholy little party in the cottage 
were sitting at breakfast, a second band 
came thumping into the village, evidently 
to the amazement of the rustics. There 
was to be music all day long ; the village 
was decked with bunting from end to end, 
long trailing bannerets and great spreading 
flags flapped in the light breeze, and floral 
archway s spanned the roadway at several 
points. The rustic bridge over which 
Squire Wood had passed when he left Teddy 
the previous evening, and which stretched 
across a tolerably wide stream, was profuse 
with evergreens and growing flowers, while 
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in an adjacent meadow two large marquees 
•and three tents bore on their summits fla«■- 
staffs from which proudly waved the arms of 
thehousc of Wood blazoned in gold on crim¬ 
son silk. There was to be dinner in the two 
maiquees aoout the middle of the day; 
later on they were to be given up to 
^speechifying; and some said a dance, either 
inside them, or on the well-rolled turf in 
front of them, would fill up the time till 
dark, when a magnificent display of fire¬ 
works would conclude the day’s festivities. 
The three tents were well stocked with 
stores of good things, of which the villagers 
ventured to speak only with bated breath, 
;and a certain hesitancy which indicated 
•considerable doubt of the truth of much 
that they had. heard about those tents and 
what was going into them. In addition 
to all this, there were on and around the 
village green all the usual features of a 
village fair .: merry-go-rounds, swing- 
boats, shooting-targets, two or three peep- 
shows, and a waxwork show. 

The great event of the day, however,' 
was an aquatic contest in which the 
squire’s second son, a well-built, handsome 
youngster of seventeen, was to compete 
with , two college companions in canoes. 
Nothing of the kind had ever been seen in 
the neighbourhood before; indeed, the 
canoes, which had come by van only the day 
^previous, had created quite a sensation in 
the village and for miles round. Apsley 
was a good way out of the boating world, 
;and very few craft of any description had 
•ever found their way into the pleasant 
■stream that glided swiftly through verdant 
meadows, now gleaming out clear and 
open between dense fringes of green rashes, 
and now rolling dark and cool beneath 
•overhanging woods, deep down where 
water-lilies clustered in still corners and 
kingfishers flitted to and fro. 

There was an old punt moored just 
below the mill that at one point beat 
the impetuous stream into a fury of foam, 
and the squire had also what was respect¬ 
fully spoken of by the villagers as “the 
company barge,” tethered up under a 
small boathouse some distance above the 
mill. It was a well-built boat, capable of 
accommodating nearly twenty passengers, 
•and there had been a report at one time 
that it was going to be repaired and deco¬ 
rated, and would make a grand procession 
up stream on the occasion of the feast. It 
was found to be impracticable to get it 
done in time, however, and this item of the 
’programme had to be dropped out. Be- 
■ sides these two vessels there was nothing 
in the shape of a boat in the neighbour¬ 
hood, nor had there been anything for 
years; and when the frail, elegantly- 
shaped little canoes first shot out into the 
stream, the astonishment and delight of the 
•.natives were boundless. 

The young and adventurous were full of 
admiration and delight as, on the evening 
before the great day, the four muscular 
young Etoiiians dashed hither and thither, 
their paddles flashing in the setting sun, 
and the ripples in their wake sparkling like 
trails of rubies. 

Some of the elder folk shook their heads. 

It was tempting Providence, they said, for 
young gentlemen to “ go a skimmin’ about 
over fearsome deep water in gingerbread 
concerns like they,” and they wondered the 
squire allowed it. 

Truth to tell, the squire did not alto¬ 
gether approve of it. When he was a boy, 
he said, boats had good flat bottoms, and 
canoes, he always thought, were craft for 
savages. They were pretty enough, no 


doubt, “but you’ll be tipping over, my 
son,” said the squire, nervously eyeing the 
dainty little vessels out of which the young 
athletes had just stepped as he spoke. 
“ You’ll be toppling over, my son, and how 
then ? ” 

“ I’ll show you how then, father,” replied 
Charles AVooci, who, clad in his flannel 
boating suit, plunged on the instant into 
the stream, and swam to the other side. 

“ Bless the boy! ” exclaimed the old 
gentleman. “ You brought my heart into 
my mouth, you rogue. Well, welf, take 
care, young men,take care;” and the squire, 
who was immensely proud of his sons, 
trudged off with a parting injunction about 
a change of flannel at once. 

Ccesar’s famous leap into 


“The yellow Tiber, chafing with his shores,” 

was probably less famous in Rome than 
young Wood’s sudden plunge into the mill - 
stream became within an hour in and 
around Apsley, and all thought of danger 
was abandoned. They might go overboard, 
but they could all swum, and it "would be 
the greater fun if they did. 

“ Mas’r Charles and t’other young 
gen’lemen all a splashin’ and a lackin’ 
about in the mill-stream ’d be greater fun 
than all the racin’,” seemed to be the 
general opinion of expectant Apsley. 

(To be continued.) 


UNPLEASANT QUARTERS. 

By Captain Lucas. 



;ANY readers 
of the Boy’s 
Own Paper 
may remem¬ 
ber how Ed¬ 
gar Allan 
Poe, in one 
of his weird 
tales, relates 
the horrible 
experience 
of an Ameri¬ 
can, subject 
to epileptic 
fits. In one 
of these fits 
he had fal¬ 
len down' at 
the side of a 
river, and had been picked up by the cap¬ 
tain of a passing barge, and charitably placed 
m one of the narrow bunks on board. He 
passed from the fit into a quiet slumber, and 
having enjoyed some hours of sleep, upon wak¬ 
ing up found himself in total darkness, with 
rough planks at his head, feet, sides, above 
and below him, and a strong smell of earth per¬ 
vading his resting-place, for the barge was laden 
with garden mould. Quite confused as to the 
time and place when his unconsciousness com¬ 
menced, he naturally enough came to the con¬ 
clusion that he had been accidentally buried 
alive, and nothing can exceed in horror his feel¬ 
ings as depicted by the novelist, or his ecstatic 
relief upon finding the nature of his true “ loca¬ 
tion.” 

The late Captain Basil Hall relates somewhere 
a good story of himself accidentally getting into 
“uncomfortable quarters,” and earning a cha¬ 
racter for pluck to which, under the circum¬ 
stances, he was certainly not entitled. 

Whilst cruising in an English frigate, a 
seaman on board the ship died, and was to be 
committed to the deep the following day. Hall, 
then a “middy ” only twelve or thirteen years 
old, had the greatest terror of, and aversion to, 
dead bodies, and anything connected with death 


itself. The poor sailor had been removed from 
the forecastle, where he died ; but where the 
body was deposited, Hall, wishing to give it as 
•wide a berth as possible, had in vain attempted 
to. ascertain. He could not make direct in¬ 
quiries of any one on board, as his weakness in 
this particular was pretty well known ; but after 
thinking the matter over, probability seemed to 
point to the corpse being below decks, some¬ 
where near the midshipman’s cabin, and Hall 
therefore determined to pass the night before 
the funeral on deck. Whilst carrying out this 
intention, in the dead of night a heavy shower 
came on, and the middy, determined to remain 
above board, crept into the long boat of the 
vessel, which was lashed on deck, with a roofing 
suspended over it, and stretching himself in the 
bottom of the boat, he was soon fast asleep. 
He was awoke in the morning by half a dozen 
sailors talking and grinning over the gunwale of 
the boat. He was lying there, clasping in his 
arms what he took to be a bundle of sails and 
bunting, but which was in reality the body of 
the poor deceased sailor, sewed up in his ham¬ 
mock, and placed there as being the coolest and 
least objectionable place in the vessel. Hall 
tells us that, strangely enough, all on board 
looked upon. the adventure as a matter of 
bravado on his part, to show that he had over¬ 
come Hie morbid fear of a dead body, and keep¬ 
ing his own counsel, he was afterwards credited 
with more moral courage thaft he actually nos- 
sessed. x 

_ We ourselves well remember, some forty years 
since, two children, a brother and sister, get¬ 
ting into most “unpleasant quarters,” from 
which they were rescued by means which ap¬ 
peared little less than miraculous. 

Any one who knows the dirty old river-side town 
of Deptford must remember the ancient church 
there as one of the ugliest and vilest red-brick 
erections ever dedicated to sacred purposes. Dirty 
without and filthy within, surrounded by the 
most neglected churchyard that ever disgraced 
its name, and approached only by a dilapidated 
pair of gates, surmounted by two gigantic grin¬ 
ning skulls carved in stone, it was the abhorrence 
of our childhood, and painful indeed is the re¬ 
collection of many sunny Sunday afternoons we 
were forced to pass in the building. Under the 
church are vaults, long disused, save on very 
special occasions, but crowded with coffins, pile 
upon pile, often twelve and fourteen high! 
Down the centre of the vaults, from the black 
old entrance door to their extreme end, runs a 
wide passage, ornamented with coffins on each 
side, and with the doors of private vaults, all 
locked up, gloomy and dreadful; while at 
intervals are smaller cross passages, subdivided 
even into smaller paths, ramifying in a most in¬ 
tricate manner. When used, the place is dimly 
lighted by candles in tin sconces nailed here and 
there against the walls. In this abode of death, 
on Thursday, the 12th May, 1836, at midnight, 
the body of a somewhat celebrated old admiral 
was, by special permission of the authorities, de¬ 
posited. 

A number of sightseers were, of course, as¬ 
sembled to witness the unusual ceremony, and 
amongst them were a boy and girl of ten and 
thirteen years old, the children of poor parents 
living near. They had asked leave to see the 
show, and had been peremptorily refused by 
both father and mother, notwithstanding which 
refusal they had crept out when all the family 
was asleep, and had made their way to the 
funeral. It is supposed that during the service 
they fell asleep, or that they lost their way in 
one of the mazes of the vault; but be this as it 
may, they were shut and bolted in when all others 
had left! 

Every search was made by their distracted 
family on the Friday and Saturday through and , 
around Deptford, but in vain, and, strange to 
say, although, as we have mentioned, they had 
asked permission to go to the funeral on the 
Thursday, it never occurred to parents or friends 
that they might have gone there. 

On the Sunday morning following, some boys 
in the churchyard loitering near the barred 
door of the vault, heard, as they imagined, a 
low wailing within. This continuing, they 
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St. Nicholas, Yarmouth. 



sought the sexton, and told him of the circum¬ 
stance. With some trouble they prevailed 
upon him to open the gloomy portal, and crouch¬ 
ing on a step inside were found the missing chil¬ 
dren, weeping in each other’s arms. They had 
been incarcerated two days and three nights, 
and though faint with cold and hunger, were 
restored uninjured to their parents. 

The officers of Canterbury Cathedral used to 
tell a curious story of an old lady who was acci¬ 
dentally locked up in their church all night, 
and who, but for her strong mind and common 
sense, might have been driven out of her wits 
with fear by her painful experience. She had 
been taking tea with a friend who lived on the 
south side of the cathedral, whilst her own resi¬ 
dence was nearly opposite the north door. It 
was a winter’s night, and at a late hour she was 
about returning home. The ground was thickly 
covered with snow, and to reach her own abode 
she had a long and cold journey to encounter, 
her road skirting round the north side of the 
long nave, across the wide west end of the build¬ 
ing, and back again round the south side of the 
nave to her own door. To avoid this disagreeable 
walk, it was proposed by her friend, who had a 
key, that she should enter the north door, cross 
the interior of the edifice, and letting herself out 
by the latched door of the south aisle, arrive 
at home almost dryshod. 

The suggestion was adopted, and entering 
the church, the door of which her friend’s 
servant locked after her, she proceeded to the 
opposite portal. Her annoyance was great, 
however, when she found her door of exit 
locked , as well as latched, and her utmost 
endeavours failed to open it. After trying in 
every way to find a means of egress, she had to 
make up her mind to remain all night in the 
building, and gathering together a number of 
cushions and hassocks, she prepared a bed for 
herself. Although she tried her utmost, how¬ 
ever, she was utterly unable to sleep, and the 
full moon, shining brightly into the edifice an£ 
lighting up every corner, only increased her 
wakefulness. An altar tomb some distance 
from her, and full in her view, at length arrested 
her attention. She was well acquainted witi. 


Amiens Cathedral. 
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the cathedral, and with every monument it con¬ 
tained. This particular tomb, she knew, was 
covered with a simple slab of stone, without 
ornament of any kind upon it; 
yet, as she looked at it, she 
•could clearly distinguish that it 
was now surmounted by a re¬ 
cumbent, full-length effigy of a 
man, extending nearly from end 
to end. As she gazed with 
something like a sensation of 
fear, the bell in the tower above 
slowly tolled the hour, and, to 
her amazement and horror, the 
figure distinctly moved, and, 

&fter a few uncertain attempts, 
slowly arose and left the tomb. 
Notwithstanding her nerves, she 
fainted, and was found in that 
•condition by her own servant 
;and that of her friend, the for¬ 
mer of whom had become 
alarmed at her mistress’s long 
absence from home, and had 
sought her at her friend’s house, 
whence, accompanied by the 
fellow-servant, she had set out 
in search of her through the 
•cathedral. The apparition of 
the effigy was easily explained, 
that cause of terror being dis¬ 
covered leaning against a pil¬ 
low in a drowsy and stupid 
•condition, and turning out to 
he a poor idiot, who constantly 
.■attended the church, and who 
had fallen asleep during the 
•evening service, and being 
locked in, had comfortably en- 
sconsed himself upon the tomb. 

It has only twice been our 
own mishap to be locked up in 
a church. The first adventure oc¬ 
curred in the grand old edifice of 
St. Nicholas, at Yarmouth, some 
forty years since, and long before 
the church had been restored 
to its present beautiful con¬ 
dition. We had been engaged 
one summer evening in turning 
over some old and curious books 
'in the vestry, and our presence 
in the church was utterly un¬ 
known to those in charge. We 
attempted every possible way of 
•escape, but unsuccessfully, and 
were imprisoned until eight 
•o’clock the next morning. We 
had no occurrence to alarm us of any description 
whatever, ghostly or mundane, and enjoyed 
:several hours of comfortable sleep in an old 
.square family pew. 

On the second occasion v r e were locked up in 
the Cathedral of Amiens, with three companions, 
.-and we are tempted to relate the circumstances, 
as an example of the courtesy and politeness for 
which many English visitors become celebrated 
•on the Continent! 

In August, 1856, we were making a little 
.'stay at Amiens, and at the six o’clock table dhOte 
;at one of the hotels there, sat dowm with an 
English clergyman, his wife and daughter, who 
had just arrived from Paris, cn route for England. 
Their train on to Calais started at 11 p.m., 
and from their conversation it appeared that 
they were desirous, after their meal, of visiting 
the cathedral. After some little talk together, 
finding that the writer was familiar with this 
principal “ lion ” of the city, they asked him to 
accompany them /mind, as no verger might be at 
hand so late in the evening. This was readily 
acceded to, and the cathedral was duly reached 
and explored.- While standing near the tomb 
of the founder at the west end, the young lady 
•of the party ventured the remark that all the 
worshippers had apparently retired from the 
choir, and that we alone seemed left in the 
•church ! It had been a bright summer evening, 
and the building was unlighted save by three 
.hanging lamps, placed severally before the 
fiigh altar, the image of the Virgin, and the 
“sanctuary,” containing the bread and wine. 


The young lady was right; every one had re¬ 
tired for the night, and we were locked up < 
alone in the edifice ! Each door was tried, and 


been taken when the whirring of the cord o ver 
the wheel, and the slamming of the door, showed 
him how faithfully the promise was kept! The 


Crypt of Canterbury Cathedral. 


found to be securely fastened, and the darkness 
increased to such an extent that we were obliged 
to remove one of the three little lamps just men¬ 
tioned, and to carry it with us to direct our 
footsteps. We discovered, at last, a small 
vestry near the choir, and passing through a 
door at the farther end, found ourselves in a 
vaulted room, partly coal-cellar and partly 
charnel-house, for coals and bones lay indis¬ 
criminately scattered about. At one end of 
this apartment was an oaken door, with a very 
primitive lock, and a cord above passing over a 
pulley, and with a weight attached to it to keep 
close the door. Pushing back the bolt of the 
lock without difficulty, we were at once freed 
from “durance vile,” and in the cathedral 
close outside. The question then arose as to 
who should return through the church and re¬ 
place the lamp. The clergyman was first sug¬ 
gested, as being more used to churches than the 
others, but he at once declined on conscientious 
grounds ; it was a piece of superstition, he said, 
to hang lamps in such places at all, and we had 
much better leave it where we were. The 
writer, though a Protestant, demurred to this 
course ; we had removed the lamp and used it 
for our benefit, and it was only just that w r e 
should reinstate it. Eventually he took the 
duty on himself, only stipulating that his com¬ 
panions should hold the door open during his 
short absence, that he might be in some 
measure guided by the light from without on 
his return journey through the dark church. 
This was promised, but not a dozen steps had 


lamp was, however, replaced, the dark aisles, 
vestry, and bone-house traversed with difficulty, 
but in safety, and upon arriving some little time 
after at the hotel, the courageous and %)°lite 
gentleman, with his wife and daughter, were 
discovered in the salle a manger enjoying their 
coffee ! Some feeble apology was tendered by 
the former, and a bow made in return, the ill- 
used writer saying nothing, but, like the Irish¬ 
man’s parrot, “thinking all the more.” 
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“ If you don’t like me here, why make a magic- 
lantern slide of me ! ” 


AN OLD TRAVELLER’S ADVEN¬ 
TURES. 

By David Ker, 

Author of “ The Boy Slavs of Bokhara ,” etc., etc. 

I. —BREAKFAST IK A KALMUCK TENT. 

A ! any one who 
has travelled 
much in Eastern 
Russia must have 
seen once and 
again, upon the 
great plain that 
stretches from 
the Volga to the 
Ural, a group of 
those queer little lamp-shades of wicker-work 
and grey felt, with smoke oozing from their 
tops, in which live—if it can be called living— 
the descendants of the once formidable Kal¬ 
mucks. Agreeable companions these worthy 
people can hardly be called, but, as a mere 
natural curiosity, there are few creatures upon 
the face of the earth better worth looking at. 
What the Samoiede is in the far north of the 
Russian Empire the Kalmuck is in the south— 
a sort of condensed and preserved essence of 
savagery, beside which the mere ordinary bar¬ 
barism of the Russian appears absolutely civil¬ 
ised. 

It is the second morning of my voyage up the 
Volga from Astrakhan, when, as we halt at the 
village of Tchorni-Yar, I espy on the bank a 
cluster of the well-known Kalmuck “kibitki,” 
of ’which I have already seen enough and to 
spare on the long, low shores of the Don. 
Such a chance is not to be lost, especially with 
a two hours’ halt in which to enjoy it. I march 
up to the nearest of the quaint little beehives, 
and, lifting the skin curtain that masks the 
entrance, step boldly in. 

The interior thus disclosed is so exactly that 
of my old friends the Samoiedes, that for a 
moment I feel as if I had wandered into Siberia 
by mistake. The same smoky, Teniers-like 
atmosphere ; the same welter of sacks, chests, 
skins, fish-spears, cooking utensils, and what 
not ; the same wonderful omnium-gatherum of 
miscellaneous * 4 properties ” hanging to the tent- 
poles ; the same astounding collection of un¬ 
savoury smells of every kind ; the same gnome¬ 
like figures, with their brown greasy skins, long 
apish arms, and faces like a crushed bun, 
grouped, witch-fashion, around the huge caul¬ 
dron that simmers in the midst. 

Availing myself of the general amazement pro¬ 
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duced by my unexpected entrance, I clutch the 
immense dirt-begrimed wooden ladle which is 
floating in the mess, and coolly proceed to help 
myself. In an instant my statuesque hosts break 
into a burst of spo*taneous hospitality. One 
“drags” the pot in quest of a possible scrap of 
mutton, a second tugs from his capacious pocket 
a pasty lump of rye-bread, covered with hairs 
and bits of straw, while a third kindly invites 
me to seat myself on a newly-flayed sheepskin, 
which he places raw side upward as a delicate 
attention to my white linen pants. 

Thus established, I go in valiantly at the 
“soup a la Calmouque ”—an astounding mix¬ 
ture of tea-leaves, mutton suet, rye-flour, milk, 
and rancid butter, sufficient to startle a dervish. 
However, it is rather too late for me to have any 
scruples, after eating boiled camel on the steppes 
of Central Asia, and seeing the Khivans put 
salt in their tea instead of sugar, and the Kirghiz 
flavour theirs with cinnamon and rancid fat. I 
do full justice to the primitive cookery, although 
it must be owned that my performance makes 
but a sorry figure beside the Homeric appetite 
of my entertainers, who go to work as if—like 
Logi in the old Scandinavian legend—they could 
swallo-w not merely the food, but the cauldron 
itself to boot. 

My appreciation of their cuisine evidently 
gratifies the worthy savages, who season my 
last spoonful with a few scrapings from a thick 
brown mass which looks very much like a cake 
of bad tobacco, but which, is in reality a genuine 
sample of the famous “ brick-tea” of Tartary, 
the weight of which every camel in Central Asia 
knows to his cost. Indeed, so perfectly friendly 
and inoffensive is their behaviour, that one 
might well find it difficult to imagine how such 
a race can ever have been the terrible destroyers 
which history represents them, although their 
appearance is certainly goblin enough to frighten 
the stoutest-hearted enemy upon the face of the 
earth. 

Breakfast over, it behoves me to think of re¬ 
turning to the steamer, and on rising to depart 
I contrive to slip a silver twenty-kopeck piece 
(twelve cents) into the ladle while handing it 
back to the old chief, as deftly as if 1 had prac¬ 
tised at a state election. At this flagrant viola¬ 
tion of Kalmuck etiquette a murmur of dis¬ 
pleasure runs around the circle, and more than 
one voice is raised in vehement protest; but I 
stand my ground firmly, and answer, with un¬ 
abashed confidence, that my training enjoins the 
acknowledgment of one benefit by another. The 
honest barbarians readily accept the explanation, 
and with a farewell shake of their greasy paws 
—which makes me feel as if I had caught a live 
salmon by the tail—I dive under the curtain 
and make a dramatic exit. 

I had several more “Kalmuck breakfasts” 
later on while crossing the Asiatic steppes, but 
this first one may fairly stand for all. 


IT.—FACE TO FACE WITH A TIGER BY 
MOONLIGHT. 

Night upon the Ncrbuddah River, in Central 
India. Nothing to break the dense black mass 
of the impenetrable jungle, except the faint 
twinkle of the starlight upon the smooth, swift¬ 
flowing stream in its midst; not a sign of human 
life, save the little one-storeyed cottage with its 
trim, white verandah, which shelters the two 
English engineers who are surveying this gloomy 
region in the interests of a future railway. Both 
have had a long and hard day’s work, and Harry 
Yane, the elder of the two, has gone to bed 
earlier than usual, never doubting that his com¬ 
panion will speedily follow his example. 

This, however, was by no means Frank 
Morley’s intention. He had overheard one of 
his native attendants declaring that there was a 
tiger somewhere in the neighbourhood, and the 
chance of taking the scalp of a “ real Bengal ” 
in his first season “up country” was a tempta¬ 
tion not to be resisted. Harry’s first snore had 
hardly announced that he was safely disposed of, 
when a dark figure came stealing along the 
verandah, glided like a shadow across the space 
between the liouseiand the bamboo stockade that 



encircled it, and nimbly scaling the fence" 
disappeared into the black shadows of the- 
surrounding jungle. 

Morley—for he it was—had already chosen his 
post of ambush, and chosen it well. The house' 
stood upon a steep bluff overhanging the river, 
with which it communicated by a flight of steps- 
cut in the rock ; but, a few hundred yards- 
farther on, the high bank sloped down into a 
hollow*, evidently a favourite drinking-place (as- 
the tracks that covered it showed) with the “ big 
game ” of the neighbourhood. A little way 
down this slope grew a solitary tree, which, 
though small compared with some of the giants* 
around it, was quite large enough to afford a com¬ 
modious perch. The young sportsman climbed 
across into the lowest fork, and laying his rifles 
on his lap, awaited the monster’s coming. 

Dreary, dreary work, crouching there in the- 
depth of that gloomy forest, with every nerve- 
strained to the utmost, and not a sound to break: 
the ghostly silence except the moan of the night 
wind, the hoarse “ sough ” of the dark river, andi 
at times, far away in the unseen depths beyond, 
the scream of a bird of prey, or the maniac laugh 
of the hyena. At first all was shrouded in dark¬ 
ness, but at length the full moon rose in all her 
splendour, throwing into sharp relief the rocky 
banks and the masses of wooding that crowned 
them, and making the black, sullen stream’ 
glitter like a sheet of silver. But still no tiger; 
nor any sign of one. 

“ Bother the lazy brute, keeping a fellow- 
waiting this way ! ’ growled Morley, as crossly 
as if the tiger had made an appointment witht 
him by letter. “ Just like these perverse beasts ; 
when one don’t want them they’re safe to turn 
up, and when one would give any money for a 
sights of one, there ain’t the tip of a tail to be. 
seen ! ” 

Few truer sayings have ever been uttered than 
the old Latin proverb which speaks of “wishes- 
granted by the gods in their anger.” With the 
complaint still on his lips, he turned his head, 
and—saw on the top of the bank behind him, 
within easy reach of his perch, the largest tigeiv 
he had ever seen ! 

His wish was granted, and no mistake ! So- 
close was the monster, that he could feel its hot 
fetid breath, and count every one of the huge- 
white fangs which glittered so ominously in the 
moonlight. That the tiger saw him quite as 
plainly there could be no doubt whatever, for* 
in that dazzling brightness a smaller object 
would have been clear at thrice the distance,, 
and the boughs among which he sat were almost 
bare of foliage. And so, without sound or motion,, 
the man and the beast, alone beneath the almost , 
unearthly splendour of the moonlight, stood 
looking fixedly into each other’s eyes. 

Then, in that moment of supreme terror,. 
Frank Morley, as the fierce eyes glared into his,, 
saw once more, in a sudden flash of memory 
the old paper-covered volume of “ The Juvenile- 
Buffon,” which had been his first study in: 
natural history, and the very page on which 
stood the quaint old woodcut representing the- 
Bengal Tiger. He remembered how he had 
tried to colour it, and how vexed he was 
because the yellow and black stripes would rum 
into each other and make a daub ; and the 
crabbed old engraving stood before him as- 
plainly as if it were there in bodily presence in 
place of the terrible original. 

But, defenceless as he was (for his body had 
sunk down into the fork of the tree, so that before 
he could get himself into a position to fire His fate 
would be sealed), the tiger, whether already 
glutted with prey, or disarmed by his perfect 
immobility, showed no disposition to attack 
him. The cruel eyes still held him with their 
lurid gleam, but the huge form was motion¬ 
less as a statue ; and in that dead silence he 
could hear the rise and fall of its heavy 
breathing. 

At length—after how long a time Morley- 
could never have told, although, before it 
ended, he had solemnly disowned tiger-shooting • 
at least twenty times over—the monster began 
to move slowly away. It turned suddenly, 
looked at him once more, and then, as if satis¬ 
fied that nothing was to be feared from him,,. 
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went past liim down into the hollow, the tip of 
its waving tail .almost touching him where he 
sat. 

44 Hullo ! who’s there ? ” shouted Harry Yane, 
roused from his dreams of tiger-stalking by the 
bursting-in of something that might well have 
been mistaken for a tiger itself. 

“Tiger!” answered a gasping voice, which 
even he could barely recognise. 4 * Up with you, 
quick! ” 

The speaker? was no other than Frank 
Morley, who, with his clothes flying in tatters, 
and the blood from several deep thorn scratches 
mingling with the perspiration that poured 
down his red-hot face, stood before his startled 
comrade like a spectre. 

But the one word “ tiger ” was quite enough 
for the veteran sportsman. He was up and 
dressed almost before Morley had time to ex¬ 
plain which way the beast had gone. His 
lmnter-servant, Ahmed, -was ready quite as soon 
as his master ; and the three men started toge¬ 
ther, guided by the huge round footprints which 
the soft earth held like wax. 

By sunrise the “royal Bengal” lay dead 
beside the river with a two-ounce ball through his 
head ; and thus did Frank Morley keep his 
resolve of giving up tiger-shooting for ever ! 


A BOY’S CAMPAIGN. 

By Ascott B. Hope, 

Author of “ The Amateur Dominie,” “The Bogle,” etc. 

CHAPTER IX. 

/ is T April the misery 
of the prisoners 
reached its height, 
when scurvy ap¬ 
peared among 
them, the natural 
result of their con- 
^ finement and un¬ 
whole some diet. 
This virulent and loathsome 
disease spread so fast that 
the. gaol was soon turned 
into a hospital. The young 
and active came off best, who 
were still strong enough to fol¬ 
low the doctor’s advice, in keep 
ing afoot and practising every 
athletic exercise permitted by 
their circumstances. But few 
could bear up against the general 
dejection, and those who were 
unable to rouse themselves from 
their scanty blankets became truly wretched 
objects; large discoloured blotches broke 
out over their bodies; pieces of morbid 
flesh fell away from them; their gums 
blackened and the teeth grew loose and 
dropped out; their joints were racked 
'with pain, and in some cases the limbs 
swelled or shrivelled, leaving the poor 
fellows cripples for life. Medicine could 
do little for them, till the snows began 
to melt and the green herbs to shoot 
up with all the luxuriance of a Canadian 
spring. Then, while their sufferings 
were increased by the imprudent use of 
melted snow water, one of them was 
allowed to go out with a basket to collect 
grass, onions, garlic, and what other poor 
vegetables. could be found, which were 
eagerly seized upon and ravenously de¬ 
voured by all who could struggle for a 
share of these salutary dainties. Fresh 
beef, also, which had been kept frozen 
through the winter, was now supplied to 
them by order of the governor. 



Early in May, the wan and emaciated 
band heard sounds of joy and triumph 
through the city, which foreboded no good 
news for them. The fact was that two 
ships, beating through the ice, had suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing the garrison a large 
reinforcement of men and stores. Thus 
strengthened, the British sallied out, and 
the American force, which for some time 
had been able to do nothing but keep up a 
blockade on the roads into the city,retreated 
in haste and disorder. A few stragglers, 
captured in the retreat, were brought to 
the gaol, and let its inmates know for the 
first time what had been going on without 
during these weary months. 

Though now deprived of all hope of 
succour from their friends, the lot of the 
prisoners was much ameliorated by the 
raising of the blockade. Abundance of 
fresh provisions, bread, vegetables, and 
newly-killed beef were brought into the 
city, and the scurvy-stricken patients had a 
salutary change of diet. About this time, 
too, their troublesome irons were knocked 
off, so that they were able to move about 
and stir their blood without fear or re¬ 
striction. But when the convalescents 
would bo playing at fives, or some such 
game, if any one sat down he was seized 
with violent pains which would prevent 
him rising for hours. The same pains at¬ 
tacked them in lying down in bed; and 
they were obliged to keep standing all day 
and even to take their food in that posture. 
It was many weeks before this effect of the 
disease could be shaken off by the most 
active, and the dispirited victims, who could 
not find heart to exert themselves, were 
troubled much longer, and returned hob¬ 
bling to their homes, never to forget what 
they had suffered in a British prison. 

A little later each of the prisoners was sup¬ 
plied with a clean shirt, a luxury which no 
one can appreciate who does not know what 
it is to live for weeks in rags and squalor, 
tormented by vermin and cold. Henry’s 
one shirt had soon been worn out by wash¬ 
ing, which, like the rest, he was obliged to 
do for himself, sitting by wrapped in his 
blanket till the garment was dry. A good- 
natured officer, who knew something of his 
family, and had often brought him pre¬ 
sents of food, pressed him to accept a loan 
of enough money to buy a suit of clothes, 
but he stuck to his determination to be at 
no expense to his father. The officer, how¬ 
ever, insisted on forcing upon him a small 
sum, out of which he bought a pair of 
breeches, and spent what was left in cheese, 
sugar, tea, coffee, and tobacco, as a treat 
to his messmates. His own generous na¬ 
ture is probably the explanation of so much 
generosity being shown to him. Penniless 
again, but getting better every day, he 
needed nothing more to recover some of 
his old mirth and lightheartedness. 

The short Canadian summer now came 
on rapidly, and if it had not been an un¬ 
usually cold one the pent-up captives 
would perhaps have suffered from the heat 
scarcely less than they had done from the 
severe winter, But Henry passes over June 
and July as if'impatient to tell us how, in 
the beginning of August, they received the 
joyful news that they were to be sent on 
parole to New York and there exchanged 
for British prisoners. Never did school¬ 
boys hail a breaking-up with more exulta¬ 
tion. 

On the last day discipline was so far re¬ 
laxed that our hero and some others were 
allowed to take a walk through the city, 
attended by an officer. Their first visit 
was to the shallow grave in which then 


beloved general’s coffin had been tem¬ 
porarily laid. Then they inspected the 
scene of their fatal fight, passed by the* 
ruins of the houses in which they had; 
taken their stand, and wondered at their 1 
own temerity in hoping to overcome such 
defences. When the gate of their “ detest¬ 
able dwelling ” closed upon them again, 
confinement even for a night seemed all the 
more grievous after this taste of liberty. 

But next day they were marched down 
in a body to the water-side and embarked 
on board five transports. On thus return¬ 
ing to the outside world Henry’s first news 
was from a prisoner, taken in June, who^ 
had shortly before seen his parents andl 
family, and brought a message from them- 
that they were all well—a joyful message 
to a boy who had not heard from home for 
nearly a year, and for seven months had 
been shut up from all intelligence of public^ 
or private affairs. 

On the 10th of August the transports 
sailed, convoyed by a frigate, the captain 
of which was brother to the midshipman 
that we saw taken prisoner at Point Levi. 
They had, on the whole, favourable weather, 
and cast anchor before New York on the* 
lltli of September, having performed the 
journey in as many days as it now takes 
hours. 

Here, however, with freedom close at 
hand, they had to submit to a tedious 
delay 1 . The Ameiicans having recently 
been defeated in the neighbourhood of New 
York, prisoners from their side were rather 
a drug in the market, and the negotiations 
for exchange went slowly on. For several 
weeks the poor fellows from Quebec re¬ 
mained on board the transports, in sight of 
the friendly shore, tantalised every day by- 
reports that they were about to be landed, 
yet again and again disappointed, till they T 
began to fear that their release would 
never come. 

So intolerable did the suspense become, 
that two of the prisoners, the red-cheeked, 
medical student who had played that trick- 
on the nun, and a man named Blair, re¬ 
solved to disregard their parole and make: 
sure of their liberty r by a bold stroke. This 
is the story of their escape as related by 
Henry in his curious style. 

“Gibson and Blair in the evening, 
dressed in shirts and trousers, were upon 
the main deck with their customary flapped' 
hats upon their heads. Gibson gave me a 
squeeze of the hand in token of farewell; 
he was greeted kindly, for he was the* 
brother of my soul. He and his companion 
went to the forecastle, where there were 
two large Newfoundland dogs, each of 
which had his party, or rather partisans, 
among the crew. These the adventurers; 
hissed at each other; the dogs, being en¬ 
gaged with their usual fury, attracted the* 
attention of the sailors and many of the- 
prisoners. They took the opportunity of' 
stripping and letting themselves down at 
the bow into the water. Leaning over the 
sides of the ship, in company with some 
friends in the secret, and unregardful of 
the dogs, we awaited the management off: 
the flight. The last lighted cloud appeared* 
low in the west; something extraordinary' 
passed along the side. A foolish fellow" 
asked, 4 What is that ? ’ 

4 ‘ 4 A wave; a mere deception of the sight,’ 
was answered. 

“It was the head of Gibson, covered by 
his large black hat. Within a few yards of 
Gibson came Blair, but with a smaller hat 
he was obvious; his white skin discovered 
him, but luckily the attention of the ignoi- 
ramus was engaged another way. These; 
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daring men swam to the barge at the 
stern, entered it, and slipped the rope. 
They had rowed a thousand yards before 
the boat was missed. The other boats of 
the ship and of those near us were dis¬ 
patched after the runaways. It was too 
late, the fugitives had too much of a start 
to be easily overtaken. They landed 
(having rowed about five miles) naked in 
our own country, somewhere in the vici¬ 
nity of Bergen-neck, and bartered the boat 
for some ordinary clothing.” 

After this exploit Gibson and Blair 
waited on General Washington, expecting 
to be congratulated on their courage; but, 
with his high notions of military honour, 
we need not be so much surprised as they 
were to find that he gave them a very cold 
reception. What they had done was not 
only a violation of the engagement which 
they had signed before being removed from 
Quebec, but might hinder the setting free 
of their late companions in captivity. 

But at last the wished-for day arrived. 
The prisoners were all embarked in shal¬ 
lops, and after ten hours’ rowing against 
the wind, landed by moonlight at Eliza¬ 
beth Town Point in New Jersey. The fiery 
Morgan was the first to spring on shore 
from the bow of the boat, and falling on 
the earth, stretched out his arms as if to 
embrace it, with the cry, “ Oh, my 
country ! ” 

Eagerly they raced up to the town. 
Here, it being full of soldiers, they could 
get no beds, but they had little mind to 
sleep. The men, and even some of the more 
staid sergeants, spent the whole night 
dancing, singing, and whooping in a state 
of excitement which would have led any 
stranger coming among them to suppose 
them mad or drunk, though they had not 
tasted food nor drink since noon. They 
did not care now that they were ragged 
and penniless, being at last their own 
masters and among friends. 

Most of them were still far from their 
homes, and without means of undertaking 
a journey. Henry set out at once, being for¬ 


tunate enough to come across an old neigh¬ 
bour, who lent him a small sum, and when 
he told his story, he did not fail to find 
other friends to help him on his way. Now 
trudging on foot, now getting a cast in a 
waggon, he reached Philadelphia by night, 
and was not sorry to have the darkness as 
a cloak for the shabby figure he cut among 
persons who might know him. 

Here he borrowed money enough to re¬ 
place his leggings and moccasins by decent 
shoes and stockings, and setting out again 
was next day in the arms of his parents. 
He had been away from home rather more 
than a year, and people supposed him to be 
dead. 

It was not, we may presume, a very lean 
calf that was killed for the restored run¬ 
away, whose fault in his parents’ eyes had 
been more than covered by his sufferings. 
Yet, if now for a time he lived in clover, it was 
only a holiday he meant to take. During 
i his captivity he had been appointed a lieu¬ 
tenant in the Pennsylvanian forces, and to 


boot, his tried comrade Morgan got him a 
captain’s commission from the Virginian 
authorities, which he resolved to accept, 
and was looking forward to fresh struggles 
and adventures. His career, however, was 
destined not to be one of military glory. 
In the course of a few weeks, while skating 
on the ice of the Susquehanna, or in hunt¬ 
ing wild turkeys among theKittatinny hills, 
he caught a slight cold, -which brought back 
the scurvy with all the most painful symp¬ 
toms which he had observed in his fellow- 
prisoners at Quebec. The doctors of the 
district being away with the army, he 
could not obtain proper medical assistance. 
For two years he lay on his back in a 
miserable state of helplessness, and when 
he could get about again one leg was 
found to be incurably lame. Thus, before 
reaching the age of eighteen, he had 
enough experience of war to serve him his 
lifetime, and his first campaign was his 
last. 

THE EjSD- 



A Closing Exploit. 
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CRICKET, AND HOW TO EXCEL 
IN IT. 

By Dr. W. G. Grace. 

YI.—FIELDING. 

i elding, like bat¬ 
ting and bowling, 
cannot be acquired 
without assiduous 
practice. Its im¬ 
portance is too 
often under-rated, 
and many people 
seem to fancy that 
there is nothing 
easier than to field 
properly, and that 
it does not so much 
matter if a team 
is rather weak in 
that department. 
A good fieldsman 
who cannot bat at 
all is worth more 
in an eleven than an average batsman who 
•cannot field—matches are won not only by the 
runs got, but by the runs saved. 


it is hard, the reason being that when the ground 
is soft the ball rolls slowly, and fast runners can 
easily steal a run if the men are not pretty 
close in. 

A great deal depends on the positions to which 
the different men are assigned, and on the vary¬ 
ing play of the batsmen. Most batsmen have 
favourite strokes, and it is in the way in which 
these are noted and provided*for that the 
efficiency of the field depends. 

Not only should the fieldsmen watch every ball 
that is bowled, but they should particularly keep 
an eye on the batsman, so as to anticipate, if 
possible, where he means to hit the ball, and 
thus get a good start of it and save a run or two. 
The bowler also should be watched, especially 
by the out-fieldsmen, so that they can at once 
obey his signs when he w r ants them to change 
their positions to suit some particular manoeuvre. 

Long-stopping is a capital school for general 
fielding; a man who can long-stop well can field 
anywhere. Practise catching; get, if you can, 
some one to hit high catches from the bat. It 
is astonishing what a difference there is in the 
way a catch comes off a bat from what it does 
from a throw. Throwing catches afford good 
practice, and it is a good plan at the fall of each 
wicket during a match to throw about a few, 
J more especially to the out-fielders. 



you are not far from the wicket, throw the ball 
direct into the wicket-keeper Y hands, and do not 
allow it to touch the ground, as it may shoot or 
break back (and generally does) before it reaches 
him. Such a mode of return is often most dan¬ 
gerous, and is just as reprehensible as the foolish 
practice of hurling the ball wildly at the wicket¬ 
keeper or bowler when there is no chance of 
saving the run or running the men out. 

A wicket-keeper wears gloves to protect his 
hands, a bowler does not; and as it is of import¬ 
ance that the bowler should not be hurt, the 
wicket-keeper should receive as many balls as 
possible, and fielders should never throw in to 
the bowler’s wicket unless for some very good 
reason. Throw low and throw straight; the 
greater the curve the greater the time the ball 
takes to get to the wicket. 

All out-fieldsmen should be good throwers 
and good runners ; fast running with a quick 
start is a great advantage for fieldsmen, and is 
the cause of the saving of a multitude of runs. 
For quick starting, you want a good foothold ; 
it will never do to slip, and so spikes of some 
sort are requisite ; there is plenty of choice as 
to variety, from ordinary hobnails upwards, but 
short spikes that screw into the boot are, I 
think, the best. Boots are better than shoes, 
especially for bowlers. 



A Match at Lord’s. 


A fieldsman should be blessed with activity, 
strength, and pluck—if he shrinks from or funks 
a bail he is sure to miss it—and above all 
things he should always be on the alert and 
watch every ball that is bowled, never standing 
still with hands in pocket and eyes gazing on 
vacancy. He should not talk except when the 
wicket is down—there is nothing more demoral¬ 
ising to good play or more annoying to some 
batsmen than to hear gossip more or less, prin¬ 
cipally less, amusing going on while the ball is 
being bowled. A batsman has quite enough to 
do to attend to the game. 

In placing a field, always bear in mind that 
the men should be stood either close enough in to 
save a single, or as far out as they can go to save 
a two, and that when the ground is soft you can 
place them nearer to save the single than when 


A good fielder does not stay for the ball to 
come to him, but hastens to meet it, and does 
not throw his arm about and threaten to throw 
the ball, but picks it up and dashes it in in one 
motion. He always tries at a catch if anywhere 
within a reasonable distance of him, and is 
never content to stand still and secure it on the 
long-hop if he can manage to run in before it 
touches the ground. No man can tell what 
balls it is possible to catch unless he tries at 
them. 

“ Throw straight at my nose ! ” Surrey Ste¬ 
phenson used to say, and no better advice could 
be given. The ball is thrown up by the field 
for the wicket-keeper to stop and put the wicket 
down with, if he can, and there is no object in 
fieldsmen taking shots at the wicket which do 
not hit it once in a hundred times. If, then, 


In catching always give with the ball. Swift 
catches are frequently made by men who appa¬ 
rently muff easy ones, because their hands in¬ 
voluntarily give back with one and remain 
unmoved at the approach of the other, and the 
ball jumps out. Practise catching with either 
hand, but in a match always catch with the two 
hands if you can manage it; a ball with a 
twist on is most difficult to hold with one hand, 
but can easily be caught by two. 

If you happen to miss a catch, do not stop 
and look astonished, but scurry away after the 
ball and save the runs ; a man can be forgiven 
for missing a catch occasionally, ‘ ‘ such things 
happen in the best regulated ” teams, and the 
best players will sometimes let the ball drop, 
but it is unpardonable for a man in the field 
after missing a catch to sheepishly pick up the 

































































ball after a lengthened pause, and then fling it 
in like a madman, as we often see done. He 
cannot possibly do any good, and he may do a 
great deal of harm. 

The wicket-keeper should stand well up to his 
wicket, right leg forward and left back, a position 
in which he will find it easier to take the leg- 
balls than in any other. He should always be 
on the look out and never tire, and should try 
and take every ball, and never think that a ball 
is going to be hit by the batsman, and give it up, 
as some wicket-keepers do. The one he does 
not attempt to take is almost sure by the law of 
contraries to be a chance and to be missed by his 
carelessness. He ought never to leave his wicket 
unless the ball rolls but a very little way from 
him ; he should take every ball he can, and save 
the longstop as much as possible, and always 
keep his wits clear and be ready to stump the 
batsman should he be out of his ground for a 
second. Men have been stumped out for lifting 
their right leg just to give a hitch to their 
trousers, for sitting on the grass to recover their 
wind and slipping hold of their bat handle during 
a sneeze, for twitching up the right foot in draw¬ 
ing a ball, and though these are refinements in 
/he art of wicket-keeping, they serve to show that 
the man with the gloves should be wide awake. 
It is a good plan for the captain to keep wicket, 
and to direct his field by signs, as the batsman 
is then, unless very wary, kept in the dark as to 
their movements. 

Longstop should stand just far enough back 
to save the run, and should have a very quick 
return. He should place himself a little to the 
leg side of the wicket, as, if a right-handed man, 
he will thus find it easier to stop the ball, the 
hand which is quickest being nearest its probable 
track. A ball coming to the right is easier 
stopped by the right hand than by the left, and 
the wicket-keeper is more likely to take the ball 
on the oft* side than on the leg. He should 
always be prepared for the ball being turned a 
little out of its course, keep his eye on it from 
the instant it leaves the bowler’s hand, be ready 
for tips, draws, and snicks, and back up without 
the loss of a moment. 

Short-slip has little running to do, hence he 
is generally the bowler at the end he stands at, 
for a bowler is useless if blown and unsteady. 
According to the speed of the bowling the posi¬ 
tion of short-slip will alter ; for fast bowling he 
should go a good way back, because if he stands 
near, and the ball is snicked, it reaches and 
passes him before he can see it, and a catch is 
thus missed, which a few yards in the rear would 
have shot into his hands. For slow bowling he 
should stand nearer and squarer, as the ball will 
not reach him from oft' the edge of the bat if too 
far away. Short-slip should be one of the first to 
back up the wicket-keeper, and takes his place if 
he ever leaves his wicket. 

Long-slip—or third man, who is,’ perhaps, 
rather a middle-slip, being long-slip placed in 
close enough to save the run—is one of the 
hardest places in the field to fill satisfactorily, 
as the ball, flying off the bat-edge, takes a great 
deal of twist when it touches the ground, and 
is most likely to be missed unless you get well 
in front of it. Long-slip is expected to meet 
the ball, and to get it in quickly so as to save 
the run or take the wicket. 

Point should be a sharp one to be of any use. 
He has to change his position for different styles 
of bowling, and get far out for fast bowling, 
close in for slow. He should follow every ball 
with his eye until it hits the bat, and spring 
forward and secure it if played anywhere near 
him. He should back up promptly at either 
wicket, be a sure catch with either hand, have 
an eye like an eagle, and stop the hard hits 
which would go for many runs as well to the 
right as to the left of him. If a bowler sends in 
the ball wildly he must keep away a little, but 
if the bowler is straight on the wicket he can 
stand close in and almost snap the ball off the 
bat. 

Cover-point is another important place, and 
not an easy one to fill well. He should be good 
at running and catching, and well acquainted 
with the many ways a ball can twist. He should 
have a long reach and a good aim. 
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Mid-off is one of the easiest places in the 
field, a ball hit to mid-wicket having so seldom 
any spin on it. However, he may have to stop 
some hard drives, and should be a fearless catch. 
He ought to back up well at the bowler’s wicket. 

Longfield-off, or long-off, requires a good 
thrower, a good catch, and, if possible, a man ( 
who has been there before. You very often see 
a man at long-field who has always up to then 
been placed near the wicket, and the experiment 
is seldom successful. A man may be ever so 
good close up, but he will not make long catches 
unless constantly practising. 

Long-on requires the same qualifications. 

Mid-on is generally an easy place to fill. Put 
your weak man here. Of course, this depends 
on the batsman’s play and the bowling, but the 
rule is good. 

Short-leg, where the biggest duffer is gene¬ 
rally put, is not such an easy place as it looks, 
and the duffer could be better disposed of else¬ 
where. Short-leg always has plenty to do, and 
should back up well at either wicket. 

Long-leg. Never put a bad man at long-leg ; 
you must have a good fieldsman, a man who can 
run, and, above everything, throw, well, swift, 
and straight. He should mind the twist, and 
never send in the ball with a rocket-like flight, 
which only checks its speed; and most assuredly 
he should never be under the painful necessity 
of winding himself up by whirling his arm round 
and round before he parts with the ball. Ide 
should pick it up and throw it in with one 
action ; many a man is run out by a quick, 
accurate, low-throwing long-leg. 

It only remains to say that, as a rule, when 
“ over ” is called the fieldsmen do not all take 
up the same places on the opposite side of the 
wicket, but alter, so as to save time. Long¬ 
field-off becomes long-on ; slip becomes bowler; 
mid-off or cover-point go to long-le^, and so on, 
as shown in the Slashington and Motherwit 
match. A left-handed batsman is a nuisance, 
as the field has to be reversed every time a single 
or three is scored during the over. There should 
be no difficulty in this with fieldsmen who are 
up to their work ; it seems very easy, once you 
have taken up a position, to walk back to it, 
but it is astonishing how many moderate players 
require telling every change. 

(To be continued.) 


KEPT IN-. 

B AltKEUaM A JO R loquitur: 

It’s hard that I must stop behind 
Whilst all the other fellows play ; 

If it would rain I shouldn’t mind, 

But it is such a splendid day ! 

What stuff to make a fellow learn, 

A useless lot of Latin verse, 

And then translate the whole concern 
To make a wretched business worse. 

How could I help it if my ball 

Went through the doctor’s window pane, 

And broke a picture on the wall ? 

Virgil w r on’t mend the glass again. 

Well, never mind, I’ll learn this stuff, 

And get out for the final game, 

Although I think it’s precious rough 
Upon a fellow all the same. 

How, “ facilis descensus est ,” 

“To go down is an easy act;” 

If my experience i3 a test, 

In school that’s an undoubted fact. 

“ Avcrnus: ” who on earth was that; 

Or where on earth, if ’tis a town ?— 

I’d like to get my pads and bat 
And shy fihis dictionary down. 


How they are cheering ! What a row’! 

Ha ! Jones has hit a drive for four. 
That duffer Brown is bowling now, 

If I were in I’d make a score. 

But there, my verses won’t get done 
By looking at that cricket match, 

So I’ll— Why, Crabb is out for one; 
Bravo ! that was a clever catch. 

“ Seel revocarc,” verb in a, 

There ! just my luck—that page is torn 
Dry rubbish all! if I’d my way 
Old Virgil wouldn’t have been born 

PAUL BLAKE. 


THE SOY THAT BUILT A BRIDGE t 

AND OTHEB, CLEVELAND TALES. 

N the heart of Cleveland, in the gorge of the 
Esk, about nine miles from Whitby, in 
Yorkshire, the road from Egton into Glaisdale 
is carried over the turbulent river by a stone 
bridge. In the centre of a parapet, facing the 
roadway, one stone rises above the line and bears 
the monogram and date, “F., 1619.” 

About the year 1590, a poor orphan lad of 
Glaisdale, Thomas Ferris, had work on the- 
Egton side of the dale, which he had to reach 
by crossing a ford here. Many a time was he 
deprived of his day’s work—and consequently of 
his day’s food—by the floods which rendered 
the ford impassable, and he was frequently 
obliged to beg his bread from the farmers. But 
with all the faith and confidence of boyhood he 
used to say, ‘ £ When I get rich I will build a 
bridge there! ” 

The boy went to Hull, got employment, 
worked with diligence and skill, prospered, be¬ 
came a respected citizen, and ultimately aider- 
man and mayor. Fie did not forget his early 
difficulties nor his early vow, and in due time 
constructed the stone bridge which bears his 
monogram, and which is known by the name of 
“The Beggar’s Bridge,” the name being a 
further memorial of the deed. He also founded 
and endowed at Hull the charity called the 
. “ Trinity House ” for the poor, and almshouses 
for twelve widows. 

He died in 1631, and lies buried in Trinity 
Church at Hull, with a bit of Latin for his epi¬ 
taph, after the fashion of those times, contain¬ 
ing a punning allusion to his own name, “ Quod 
sum fueris.” 

Such was the beginning and end of Thomas 
Ferris—a name which surely ought to be held in 
grateful recollection there as elsewhere—and his 
history furnishes one of many instances of self- 
made men, who in adverse circumstances, by 
their own strong will, patience, and perseverance, 
have conquered obstacles and won prizes in life. 

The bridge is in a most romantic spot, but 
the exquisite features of the landscape are, it 
must be confessed, somewhat obscured by the 
railway which now threads the valley, and still 
more by the huge furnaces of the Glaisdale iron- 
smelting works, which offend the woods by their 
clouds of black smoke. 

Cleveland,. formerly famous only for its breed 
of horses and its grouse moors, has now become 
celebrated for its iron, which is extracted by 
easy mining from the hills. About thirty years 
ago, Mr. Vaughan, on a shooting party wander¬ 
ing over the hills, picked up a stone which he 
said was iron. This was contradicted and dis¬ 
believed by the others of the party, and he ex¬ 
claimed that “ if it were not iron he would eat 
it ! ” The stone was sent to Newcastle, and 
after some time cooked for him by smelting , and 
this incident of discovery was the foundation of 
the immense industry and wealth which have 
flowed into these parts. The trade in Cleveland 
iron is now at a lower ebb than it has been, but 
its importance cannot easily be exaggerated, 
since it furnishes about one-third of the total 
amount ofriron sold in Great Britain. 

Another anecdote concerning these parts I 
annex :—“One Sunday morning a shepdierd in 
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Newton Dale, of the Cleveland Hill district, 
was induced by the uneasiness of his dog to 
follow the animal to the cliffs, and there found 
at the foot of the point known as 4 Eagle Eye, * 
a cliff of forty or fifty feet, a man sitting on a 
rock in a state of great exhaustion. He stated, 
after being warmed and nourished in a cottage, 
that his name was Evans Williams, and he was 
a Welsh miner out of employment, and had 
tramped the country to the Yorkshire mines. 
He was in Pickering on Wednesday, and left 
there to go to Rosedale, attempting to cross the 
moors. In trying to scale the cliff he lost foot¬ 
hold and fell back, and remembers no more till 
Saturday, when the dog was licking his hands 
and face. He remembered the trains passing 
in the valley on Saturday night, but was too 
weak to move. He had lost a great deal of 
blood from a wound on the head, and had dis¬ 
located one shoulder. Having been attended to, 
a subscription was made, and on Monday he 
was sent home to Bristol.” This was in January, 
1870. Such incidents are long remembered and 
talked about in rural districts. 


TENCH-FISHING FOE BOYS. 

By an Old Hand. 

T he Tench [Cypri- 
nus tinea) ma}^ 
be found in most of 
the rivers, lakes, 
and ponds through¬ 
out England ; but 
although they thrive 
well in running 
•g water, I have found 
#0 that in rivers they 
\ afford little, if, in¬ 
deed, any sport to 
the angler. For 
many years I have 
fished with a great variety of baits, and at 
all seasons, in a river that is well-stocked with 
them, but not one tench have I ever taken 
in it. I must admit, however, that occasionally 
perhaps once or twice in a season—I have 
heard of one being caught, and then it has been 
a good one. 

However, it is not the good fortune of every 
boy angler to live in the neighbourhood of a 
river or lake, but ponds are found all over the 
country, and it is for tench-fishing in ponds that 
the few brief hints I will now proceed to give 
may prove serviceable. 

On most heavy-land farms ponds are plentiful 
enough, and it will be best in all cases for the 
angler to obtain permission from the occupier of 
the land to try his skill in them before going to 
fish. Permission will, as a rule, be readily 
granted if the request is made politely, and if 
promises are given not to leave gates open, 
break gaps through fences, or trample down the 
crops. 

These promises, it is needless to remark, 
should in all cases be rigorously observed. No¬ 
thing is more irritating to a farmer than to have 
his own or his neighbour’s cattle stray amongst 
the growing crops through the neglect, wilfufor 
otherwise, of those to whom he has granted 
personal privileges ; and a boy who would 
deliberately walk through a field of growing 
com in order to save himself the trouble of 
going round by the hedge, must not be sur¬ 
prised if the farmer peremptorily turns him off 
the land. 

A suitable pond having been discovered, and 
leave to visit it obtained, the next thing to be 
done is to ascertain whether it contains any 
tench. Questioning the rustics will not gene¬ 



rally be very satisfactory, except to find out 
whether the pond dries up during hot summers. 

On the whole the safest plan is to give the 
place a fair trial. A visit in the middle of the 
day when the sun is shining brightly will often 
enable the angler to see the fish—if there are 
any—swimming about near the surface of the 
water ; but it would be useless to angle for them 
then. 

If the pond is very much overgrown with 
weeds, it will be necessary to clear one or two 
holes in them a few yards in diameter. This 
can be done with a rake, and if the shaft is not 
long enough, a piece of rope will lengthen it 
almost ad libitum, A handful or two of worms 
chopped up into small pieces may be thrown in 
a day or two before the angler goes to fish in 
earnest. This will have the effect of drawing 
the tench together, and of giving them a taste 
of the fare about to be provided for them by the 
angler. 

The rod and line recommended for perch¬ 
fishing will do very well for tench, but the gut 
collar at the end of the line may be finer. The 

hook should be small—No. 7 is about the size_ 

fine in the wire, of good material, and very 
sharp. 

I remember once completely spoiling a pond 
through not examining the point of my hook. 
The pond was situated in the middle of a thick 
wood, and contained some capital fish ; but as 
they were rather slow biters, I had taken a 
couple of rods with me. It was getting late 
when I began to fish, but, as it happened, the 
tench were well on the feed that evening, for 
before I had time to put my second rod together 
I had a bite at my first. 

If I remember rightly, I had caught four 
tench with my first rod by the time my second 
was ready for use. While pulling out my fourth 
fish I had my second rod, already baited, in my 
left hand ; and, in order to gain time, as I 
thought, I put the line in the water while I 
baited the other rod for use in another place. I 
soon had a fish on the second rod, but on strik¬ 
ing I merely held him for a second or two and 
then lost him. Three times in quick succession 
the same thing happened, and then not another 
bite could I get. The scratched fish had com¬ 
municated their ideas on the subject of worms 
to the. others, and they quickly and unanimously 
decided that as an article of food they were 
“uncanny,” and left them alone. On examin¬ 
ing my hook afterwards I found that the point 
had become quite blunt, and therefore could not 
penetrate the tough, leathery mouths of the 
tench. 

A few strokes with a file will always remedy 
a fault of this kind, and the angler can easily 
carry a small one in his book of lines. 

On the occasion alluded to above, the darkness 
of the wood and the hurry of the moment caused 
me to neglect a well-known precaution. 

I have tried many different baits for tench, 
but have found none superior or even equal to a 
well-scoured worm. When fishing, the bait 
should rest on the bottom, and when a bite is 
perceived it is not well to be in too nfcich of a 
hurry. The tench bites with great deliberation, 
and the precise moment for striking is when the 
fish has the bait well in his mouth, and is off to 
some favourite haunt in the weeds to discuss it 
at his leisure. 

The motions of the float will inform the 
observant angler of what is going on under the 
water, and he must regulate his actions accord¬ 
ing to the account his float gives him of the fish 


below. Sometimes, after a shy nibble or two, 
the fish will apparently leave the bait. It is a 
good plan in such cases to draw the worm a 
little from the fish. This can be done gently, 
and it is very likely to encourage a second and 
bolder attempt on the part of the tench to make 
the tempting bait entirely his own. 

Very early in the morning and in the evening 
the angler will find the tench most inclined to 
feed. I have caught them occasionally in the 
middle of the day, but then they were very 
small ones. During warm, cloudy evenings in 
July and August I have had the best sport, but 
tench are very capricious in the matter of biting. 
Anyhow, they will not stand being often dis¬ 
turbed, and to scratch and lose one or two is- 
frequentH to ruin that particular pond for future 
fishing entirely. 

The injunctions given in my paper on perch¬ 
fishing with regard to keeping still, and stand¬ 
ing well away from the edge of the water, apply 
with an equal degree of importance to tench- 
fishing ; in fact, they are hints so absolutely 
necessary in every branch of angling, that I may 
be excused if I once more draw attention to 

Saxon. 


THE FOUR STRANGE GUESTS. 

ATH, like most 
other cities, has 
seen considerable 
change during 
the last century, 
and yet it retains 
much of its old- 
time characteris¬ 
tics. 

Any one who 
had halted to see 
the Bath stage 
start from its 
quaint old inn in 
the heart of Lon¬ 
don, one fine 
summer morning 
about a hundred 
years ago, would have seen as queer a set 
of inside passengers as could well be 
imagined. There were four of them alto¬ 
gether, each more extraordinary than the 
other. 

. The first had quite the look of a bulldog, 
with his big, flat-nosed face and heavy jaw, 
and a huge black patch over his left eye, 
which had been knocked out by a flying 
splinter in the blasting of a rock, for he 
was an engineer. He kept his mouth 
puckered up in a sullen kind of fashion, 
like a dog just before making a spring, 
and when he spoke, the bad cold that he 
had caught made his voice sound just like 
a bark. 

To match the bulldog, there was a bull, 
for the second man looked exactly like one. 
He was a huge, broad-chested, heavy- 
browed fellow, with thick red hair, and a 
deep, hoarse voice, which broke every now 
and then into a great bellowing laugh. By 
his upright figure, and quick, sharp way of 
spealdng, as well as his empty coat-sleeve, 
you might have guessed that he had been 
a soldier once upon a time, and so he had. 

The third had quite as evidently been a 
sailor, and one that had seen service, too; 
for he had a wooden leg, which made a 
dreadful rattle against the floor of the 
coach at every jolt. His face was as brown 
as a nut, and so seamed with cuts and 
scars that it was just like a railway map. 
But, grim as he looked, he was apparently 
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a very merry fellow, and told all manner 
•of funny stories at the top of his voice, 
without seeming to care much whether 
any one listened to him or not. 

But the fourth man was the most extra¬ 
ordinary of all. He was a thin, sallow¬ 
faced fellow, with a neck almost as long as 
•an ostrich’s, which seemed to be never still 
for a moment, twisting itself to and fro 
as if it would come out of joint altogether. 
His face was quite as restless as his neck, 
working itself into a new grimace every 
moment, like one of those gutta-percha 
figures in a toy-shop which you can pull 
into any shape you please. 

Any one who had lived in London at 
that time would have recognised this fourth 


ing his one remaining hand significantly. 
“ A fat, stuck-up fellow, who went on as 
if the whole place belonged to him, and we 
poor customers were only allowed there as 
a special favour. I wish we’d had him in 
the regiment for a month or two ; wouldn’t 
we just have wakened him up ! ” 

“I’d give something to have a chance of 
sending him aloft in a gale! ” shouted 
Captain Spanker, emphasising the sugges¬ 
tion with a thump of his wooden leg. 
“ Fancy the fellow clinging to the shrouds 
with those great fat hands of his, shaking 
like a jelly-fish, and not knowing whether 
to go up or down. That precious black 
hair of his wouldn’t lie quite so smooth 
then, I’ll be bound! ” 


To Bath they came at last, after a very 
long and tiring journey; for in those days 
there was no “ Flying Dutchman ” to rattle 
them down in two hours and a-half. The 
moment the coach stopped at the White 
Horse Inn, all four tramped into the hotel 
together, making as much noise and bustle 
as possible; while Foote (who could play 
the fine gentleman as well as he played 
everything else) called out in his grandest 
voice: 

“ Show us a private room, and send the 
head-waiter at once ! ” 

Now, our friend the waiter, with all his 
dignity, liked the chink of a guinea quite 
as well as other people; and when he 
heard these four gentlemen order a private 



Bath a Hundred Years ago. 


passenger at a glance, for he was perhaps 
the most famous mimic of his day, and his 
name was Foote. 

People said that the only man of note' of 
whom he had not made fun was Dr. 
Johnson; and that the reason of this was 
that when Johnson happened to hear one 
day that Foote was going to make fun of 
him, he sent word that he would be present 
himself that night, and bring a good thick 
.stick along with him—a hint which was 
quite sufficient to make Mr. Foote change 
his mind. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Foote, as soon 
as the coach had started, “ I’m going to tell 
you why I was so anxious that we should 
all go down together. You remember the 
head-waiter of the White Horse Inn, at 
Bath ? ” 

“ Don’t I! ” cried Major Hawley, clench - 


“ Well, it’s time that he should be taught 
civility,” said Foote, “ and I think I’ve got 
a plan that will give him a good lesson. 
Just listen, and see how you like it.” 

Apparently they liked it immensely, 
whatever it might be ; for the roar of 
laughter that broke from them before he 
had half finished quite startled the outside 
passengers. The maj or threw himself back 
in his seat and laughed till the tears ran 
down his cheeks, while Captain Spanker 
hammered his wooden leg against the floor 
of the coach as if he meant to beat it 
through. 

“Well done, lad ! ” cried the engineer, 
“ that’ll be a piece of acting worth looking 
at! It’s a thousand pities that no one will 
see it but ourselves; it would make our 
fortune. We’ll all help you, heartily; so 
the sooner we get to Bath the better.” 


room, and ask specially for him, he made 
up his mind that they must be some great 
men who would fee him handsomely. 
So up he went, looking as grand as he 
could, and little dreaming what was in 
store for him. 

Meanwhile the four conspirators were 
busy with their preparations. Major 
Hawley thrust into his empty sleeve the 
cork hand which he sometimes used, and 
buttoned a tight glove upon. it. Captain 
Spanker drew a high boot over his wooden 
leg, which he had previously unstrapped. 
Mr. White, the engineer, put on a huge 
pair of blue spectacles, and each of the 
four seated himself in a different corner, 
Foote being the nearest to the door. 

They had barely taken their places when 
the door opened, and in stalked the head- 
waiter, as magnificent as ever. 
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“Waiter!” cried Mr. White, who had 
taken the far corner by the window. 

“Yes, sir,” responded the waiter, step¬ 
ping towards him. 

“Take off my spectacles” (the waiter 
looked indignant), “ and while you are 
about it, take out my eye as well! ” 

“ Your eye, sir! ” echoed the waiter, 
starting. 

“Yes; my eye. Don’t you hear? Off 
with the glasses and the eye will come 
too.” 

The waiter, looking rather uncomfortable, 
obeyed. Instantly the glass eye, which 
Mr. White had skilfully fastened to the 
spectacles, fell to the floor with a loud 
rattle, leaving the empty socket staring 
blankly at the horrified waiter. 

Turning hastily round, the latter found 
himself in front of Major Hawley, who 
called out gruffly, 

“Waiter, come and take off my glove; 
and now I think of it, you may as well 
take off my hand too.” 

“Your—your hand, sir!” faltered the 
shuddering waiter. 

“Yes. Don’t you understand English? 
Give it a pull and it’ll come.” 

The “pull” given by the poor man’s 
trembling fingers would hardly have taken 
off a postage-stamp, but it was enough, 
nevertheless. Glove and hand came away 
together, and the ill-starred waiter, with a 
cold perspiration on his forehead, turned 
towards the door. But this movement 
brought him face to face with Captain 
Spanker, who thrust out a foot, and 
roared, 

“ Waiter, take off my boot; and-my leg 
too, while you are at it.” 

“ Your leg, sir! ” almost shrieked the 
waiter, whose dignity was completely over¬ 
turned by this time. 

“Yes; my' leg. Don’t I speak plain 
enough ? Look alive ! ” 

The waiter turned perfectly livid, and, 
hardly knowing what he did, applied both 
hands to the boot. In a moment off 
came boot, wooden leg, and all, and 
down went Mr. Waiter on his back on the 
floor. 

The moment he regained his feet he flew 
to the door like a rocket, for the sight of a 
party of men falling to pieces in this way, 
one after the other, was quite too much for 
his nerves. But his troubles were not 
ended yet, for, before he coidd escape, 
Foote, twisting his long neck around till 
he almost brought the back of his head in 
front, called out in a frightfully hollow 
voice, 

“Waiter, come and take off my hat; 
and while you’re about it, just take off my 
head ! ” 

This was the finishing blow. With a 
shriek of horror the unhappy waiter darted 
out of the room, and made one leap from 
the top of the stairs to the bottom, alight¬ 
ing full upon another waiter who was just 
coming up with a tray of glasses, and 
sending man, glasses, tray, and all flying to 
the four winds. 

Instantly the whole hotel was in an 
uproar. Servants and chambermaids ran 
hither and thither, screaming, “ Thieves!” 
and “ Murder! ” while the yells of the two 
waiters, as they rolled over each other at 
the foot of the stairs, made the house 
echo. 

In the midst of all this uproar, Foote 
and his three friends, having done their 
part of the business pretty thoroughly, 
quietly ordered dinner, and drank to the 
speedy reformation of the victimised head- 
waiter ! 


11 A Good Book and a Quiet Nook.” 


OUR HOLIDAY TRAMP. 

By the Kev. T. S. Millington, 
Author of “Some of Our Fellows," etc. 
CHAPTER IX. 

AME of Peggs ! ” ! 
said I to myself. | 

‘ ‘ He must mean j 
our tramp.” I | 
remembered that ! 
that unfortunate 
youth had told 
me, in one of 
his confidential 
moods, when I 
was not listening 
to him, that he 
had formerly be¬ 
longed to some 
gipsies who went 
about the country 
making clothes- 
pegs out of bits 
of wood which 
they cut from the hedges, and selling them 
at a penny a dozen to the shops, and that 
Peggs was the name he went by in conse¬ 
quence. 

“That’s he,” said the policeman, when 
I told him of my suspicion. “ He has got 
into trouble now, and is under lock and 
k e y_ n ot for the first time, I dare say; but 
from what he says, it’s your doing, some of 
you, and not his ; and you will have to 
answer for it. Of course, we don’t take 
his word for it. You are a respectable¬ 
looking lot of young gents, and will, I 
dare say, be able to give a good account of 
yourselves, and anything yow say will be 
listened to. As for him, he’s only a tramp. 
His word won’t go for much.” 

I began to think what a fortunate 
thing it was that the police had not been 
down upon us at the moment of our arrival 
yesterday. Then we were anything but 
respectable-looking, and might not have 
been listened to, however innocent. If the 
officers of justice had seen us before we 
went into the washing-box, two at a time, 


to be washed like horses or the other kind 
of animal, we might probably have passed 
the night in a police-cell, instead of in our 
comfortable lodging. 

Parsons urged the policeman to tell us> 
what we were wanted for; but he replied, 

“You’ll hear the charge all in good 
time; and you had better not say anything: 
in the meantime; if you do, it’s my dooty 
to warn you as it may be used against 
you.” 

All this was very, startling. It put a- 
stop to our further progress for the time 
being, at all events. "We should lose the 
day; and there was no knowing but we 
might all be put into prison for doing or 
not doing something or other, the nature 
of which we should be told in good time. 

We made a hasty breakfast. “That 
horrid tramp ” came in for a great deal of 
abuse, especially from Tucker, who never 
would have any pity upon him. What 
could he have been doing ? and how could 
he have implicated us ? Perhaps he only 
wanted us to bail him out. We repented 
that we had ever given him that money to 
go away and leave us. Yet when I remem¬ 
bered how he behaved in the field after I 
had given it him, and how I had seen him 
afterwards in church, listening so intently 
to the sermon, and how he had turned up- 
again at the village coffee-house, looking 
comparatively clean and respectable, and 
had gone away, after paying for his food,, 
without intruding upon us, though he* 
knew that we were there,—when I remem¬ 
bered all this, I could not help still feeling 
sorry for him and wondering more and 
more at the turn which events had now 
taken; and I waited anxiously, not on our 
own account alone, but also on his, for the- 
hour which had been fixed by the police¬ 
men for our appearance before the magis¬ 
trates. 

By Parsons’s advice we put on our best 
clothes. The others still bore the marks of 
our recent adventures and looked trampish ; 
and the policeman’s hint had led us to con¬ 
clude that a respectable appearance might 
go a great way in our favour. We mustered 
in due time in the passage, and would have; 
walked down the front steps, but Mrs.. 
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Glastonbury begged ns to go out quietly 
by tbe side door, as the policemen were 
with us, and she did not want us to attract 
attention. She was evidently ashamed of 
us, as we had been of the tramp. I could 
not help envying the three fellows who had 
gone away before the policemen came to 
us; yet if anything serious should be laid 
to our charge they would, no doubt, have 
to be brought back by the police, and that 
would be worse for them than if they had 
not gone away. 

As soon as we got into court we were 
" accommodated with chairs,” thanks to 
our respectability; but still there was a 
heavy policeman at each end of us as we sat 
in a row, and another at the door. Pre¬ 
sently the magistrates came in ; and then, 
in consequence, as it seemed, of something 
which our affable policeman said to one of 
them, the magistrates looked at us and 
smiled, and seemed to be making plea¬ 
sant remarks to one another, which was 
encouraging; and I, for one, thought what 
a good thing it was that we had put on our 
best clothes, and what a difference it might 
have made if we had not had any best 
clothes to put on. 

Presently a door at the side opened, and 
two policemen entered, leading, or rather 
thrusting, in the unfortunate cause of all 
our misfortunes, “ that wretched tramp,” 
as Tucker always called him. He looked 
at us eagerly, and fixed his eyes especially 
upon little Hat Wilkins. Then, at a hint 
from the policeman, he turned to the 
magistrates and stood still. His face was 
nearly clean; his hair had been cut, not 
artistically; and his clothes, though very 
old and shabby, were not at all like what 
he had worn when we first met with him. 
He had a corduroy jacket instead of a 
draggle-tailed cloth coat, and a pair of 
fustian trousers, much mended, but whole. 

I need not enter into particulars about 
the. proceedings. These clothes were the 
indirect cause of his trouble. He had 
bought them at a pawnshop the same day 
that I gave him the money, with the inten¬ 
tion, as he said, of trying to get an honest 
living , he was tired of tramping, and was 
willing to work if any one would give him 
employment, but there was no chance for 
a poor fellow like him; he had not been 
able to get a job, and he would not have 
known how to set about if he had. He had 
followed our footsteps pretty c l 0S ely; he 
could not say why; he knew we did not 
want his company, and he did not mean to 
trouble us with it; stijl he had followed 
us. 

He was interrupted in this account of 
nimself oy one of the magistrates, who told 
him to come to the point, and say if the 
young gentleman who gave him that money 
was present. 

Of course he pointed to me. 

Then it appeared that Peggs had paid for 
his clothes with, among other coins, a bad 
half-crown and a bad shilling; and lie was 
charged with having false coin in his pos¬ 
session and passing it, knowing it to be 
bad. His defence was that he had received 
it from thirteen young gents, who gave it 
him to move on and leave them. His story 
had not been believed at the time, but 
when eleven of the thirteen “young 
gents” answering to the description he had 
given were reported to have arrived in the 
town, the case was altered. 

“That’s the young gent as gave me the 
money,” said Peggs, pointing to me; 

1 hut.I don’t believe as it was bad when he 
gave it me, or if it was, he didn’t know it.” 

“Is it true that you gave him thirteen 


sh illin gs to leave you ? ” one of the magis¬ 
trates asked me. 

“ Yes ; it is true,” I said. 

“ Why did you want to get rid of him ? 
Had he stolen anything from you, or done 
you any wrong ? ” 

“Ho,” I said; “ only— only—he didn’t 
belong to us, and—and— ” 

“It’s quite natural,” another of the 
magistrates observed—“ quite natural that 
they should not wish for his company.” 

. “Do you remember what coins you gave 
him ? Was there a half-crown amons: 
them?” 

“Yes,” I answered; “one half-crown, 
and the rest shillings or sixpences.” 

“ Should you know those coins again if 
you were to see them ? ” 

“ Ho, sir.” 

“You took no particular notice of 
them ? ” 

“Ho, sir ; I did not.” 

“Look at that,” he said, handing me 
a half-crown. “Was that the coin you 
gave him ? ” 

“Ho,” I answered; “I don’t think it 
was.” 

“ Why don’t you think so P ” 

“ It was not so much worn as this; it 
looked newer.” 

“Was that it ? ” he asked, handing me 
another. 

“ This is more like it,” I answered. 

“ Why do you think so ? ” 

“ It has a bluish look, which I fancy 
that one had.” 

“How, if that was the coin which you 
gave the accused, can you tell me where 
you got it ? ” 

“Yes,” I said ; “a pedlar gave it me in 
change for a half-sovereign.” 

“ A pedlar! What was he like ? ” 

I described the man who had sold us 
the lace and other tilings. The policemen 
said they knew him very well, and had had 
their eye on him for some time past. He 
was a bad character, and there were two or 
three charges already against him for pass¬ 
ing counterfeit money. 

After that the case was soon disposed 
of.. Peggs was set at liberty with a caution, 
which he received with becoming humility. 
I did not understand what the caution 
was about, though, unless it was to have 
no dealings with schoolboys who did not 
know bad money from good. We waited 
outside the town-hall until Peggs came 
out, when I went to him and told him I 
was . very sorry we had been the means of 
getting him into trouble. 

He said it didn’t “ sinnify,” but lingered 
as if unwilling to part from us so quickly, 
and fixed his eyes on Tucker. 

“Come along,” said Tucker, drawing 
me away by the arm without looking* at 
Peggs. 

“ You needn’t be afeared,” said Peggs ; 
“ I shan’t come too close to you. It’s a 
good thing for you, though, that I did 
follow you, else you wouldn’t have been 
here now.” 

“What do you mean?” Tucker asked, 
disdainfully; “I didn’t want to be here 
now.” 

“ Ah! ” said Peggs; “ I know what I 
mean.” 

“ Bother ! ” said Tucker : “ humbug ! ” 

“Well, then,” said Peggs, “ it was me 
as pulled you out of the water on Monday 
morning, and if I hadn’t been there and 
caught hold of you with the boathook you 
would have been drownded. But it don’t 
sinnify,” and he turned to go away. 

“What!” cried Tucker; “you—pulled 
—-me—out—of the water ? ” 


Peggs nodded his head slowly, but did 
not speak. 

“Ok, I say!” cried Tucker; “I’m so 
sorry ! Here, shake hands, do. And, I say, 
come in here and take anything you like ; 
the buns are capital! ” 

It was a pastrycook’s shop, which, as it 
seemed, Tucker had already patronised. 

“Ah!” said Peggs, “you didn’t want 
me to go with you; you didn’t want to 
have.no conversation with the likes of me ; 
but it was a good thing for you that I 
went on following you, else where would 
you have been by this time ? ” 

“ Ah, where indeed ? ” said Tucker, with 
emotion. “ You saved my life; have any¬ 
thing you like, and I’ll write and tell my 
father. He’ll do something for you ; he’ll 
give you a reward; he’ll get you a situa¬ 
tion. Here, have one of these jam tarts; 
do ! ” 

Peggs said he didn’t want anything 
except a “ sitiwation;” if he could have that 
he should be glad; meantime he took a 
small pork pie and ate it all, without put¬ 
ting any of it into his bosom. 

After that we made a collection for him, 
and gave it him, and told him he could 
come with us if he liked, only we could 
not have him at the hotel. Mrs. Glaston¬ 
bury would not have admitted him there, 
neither would the dog have allowed it. 
Peggs thanked us, and said he would 
keep “ anigh us somewheres ” until the 
young gent had written to his father and 
had an answer about the “ sitiwation.” 

We slept at the Stag and Pheasant again 
that night, and the next morning, having 
paid our bill, started once more on tramp. 

(To be continued.) 
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ENTOMOLOGY - [N AUGUST. 

By Theodore Wood, 

Joint Author of “ The Field Naturalist's Hand Book." 
(Continued from page 715.) 

A very beautiful, hut very rare moth, the 
Scarce Burnished Brass (Plusia orichalcca ), 
with its large patch of polished metallic colour 
on each wing, appeal's on tlie wing during 
August. The chief localities for this moth seem 
to be Plymouth, at the Hoe, and Plymbridge, 
where it. has been taken over flowers during 
the daytime. Nearly as beautiful, and much 
commoner, the Gold Spangle (P. bractea), tlie 
Burnished Brass (P. ckrysitis), and tlie Gold 
Spot (P. festucce ), also frequent flowers, the 
last-named being one of the visitors to heather 
blossom. .The Silver Y (P. gamma) may be 
found indifferently on palings, hovering over 
flowers both by day and night, at gas-lamps, 
and even at treacle. So extremely abundant 
^vas this insect last year (1879) that it was hardly 
possible to walk through a flowery field without 
knocking up thousands of moths at every step ; 
and, at the lowest computation, thirty or forty 
thousand specimens would be seen in the course 
of a single day’s collecting. All the moths of 
this genus are very “noisy” when pill-boxed, 
and will ruin themselves as specimens if not 
immediately killed. 

About the end of the month, the Herald Moth, 
so called as. being the harbinger of winter, may 
be found in sheds and outhouses, in wdiich 
places it is very fond of hibernating. It appears 
not uncommonly at treacle in the spring, but is 
then generally in rather poor condition for the 
cabinet. 

The sombre-looking Old Lady (Mania maura) 
oiight to be common at sugar, and, like the 
Herald, can be found in outhouses, etc., by day. 

I have also taken this moth at the sap of willow- 
trees. 

I he large and handsome Bed Underwing 
















'{Ccitoccila nupta) is common during August in 
the southern and eastern counties of England, 
being freely taken on palings by day, and at 
light and treacle by night. Though so con¬ 
spicuous an insect when sitting at a patch of 
treacle with open wings, it is by no means 
easily to be distinguished W’hen at rest. The 
grey upper wings entirely cover the brilliant red 
of the lower pair, and the colour and markings 
of the insect harmonise almost exactly with the 
fence on which it is sitting. 

In a. few favoured localities, chief among 
which is the New Forest, the two Crimson 
Underwings (O. promissa and sponsa) may be 
taken commonly by the same methods. 

August will find the collector much "work in 
Coleoptera. The work recommended in the 
paper for July should be continued, and will be 
found very productive, though many of the 
beetles mentioned will have made way for diffe¬ 
rent species. 

The curious Typhosus 'vulgaris , a beetle not 
possessing a popular title, is to be taken in some 
•abundance by those who know how to look for 
it. In Greenwich Park this insect is very 
common, and in a couple of hours’ search at a 
recent visit I unearthed no less than twenty- 
two specimens. 

The mode of capture is as follows :—At the 
foot of many of the trees are droppings. Close 
by the greater number of these will be seen a 
small circular hole, partly covered with a small 
heap of finely-powdered earth. This hole is the 
■entrance to the burrow of a Typhosus , and by 
•carefully digging down with a trowel for six 
inches or so, and breaking the earth to pieces, 
the resident of the tunnel will generally be 
found. The greater number of specimens taken 
in this mamier are females, and only possess 
faint indications of the three horns to be seen on 
the thorax of the male. 

Another and a rarer beetle ( Copris lunar is) is 
to be taken in the same manner and in the same 
qfiace. 

Ihe Purple Ground Beetle (Carabus violaccus ) 
will often visit the treacles prepared for lepidop- 
tera, and I have once taken the rarer C. catenu- 
latus in the same way. This is another of the 
many beetles without an English name, and it 
will be found by far the easier, as well as the 
more useful plan to eschew the popular titles 
altogether, and use only tliescientifie name, not 
only in beetles, but in all orders of insects. 

Little diilerence will be found between the 
Bees, Ichneumons, and Flies of August and 
those of the preceding month ; but Dragon-flies 
{Tibcllulidee) will be found in larger numbers, 
•and in a greater variety of species. 
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OUR BIG BROTHER. 

Oh, I wish you fellows all 
Saw our brother strong and tall, 

Back and shoulders like a wall, 

Squarely set: 

When -we measure him for fun, 

In his stockings he's six one, 

And Dad says he hasn’t done 
Growing yet. 

He’s at Cambridge—Cains,'*' you know— 
Where they say I’ve got to go, 

If my Latin’s not below 
Par—all knowledge 


* Pronounced Keys. 
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Is to Jack the merest joke, 

For they say he sports his oak 
Just as well as he rows stroke 
For his College. 

Yet he isn’t proud a bit, 

Never calls us—me and Kit, 

My next brother—“ kid ” and “ chit,” 
Or snubs sisters ; 

And he’ll bowl at us all day, 

Just to teach us strong free play— 
Can’t he “break” from “ off,’’ I say, 
Oh, such “twisters” ! 

When the Dark Blue meets the Light 
With the willow, it’s a sight 
Seeing Johnny, when the fight 
Waxes grim, 

Playing steady as a peg, 

Getting “ doubles ” to square leg— 

Oh, it’s seldom that an “egg” 

Falls to him. 

And he’s kind as strong, I know 
Jack can never make a foe— 

See him there now, bending low, 

To kiss mother, 

From his towering six-foot height, 
With a soft and tender light 
In his eyes—ain’t that a sight ? 

Dear old brother ! 

ROBERT RICHARDSON, E.A. 



DRAUGHTS.-II. THE OPENINGS. 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author of “Manly Games for Boys” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER IY. 

The Glasgow Opening. 

T his mode of opening the game was, and is, 
a favourite one with Scottish players. It 
is a strong and sound game for the Black, begin¬ 
ning, like the Old Fourteenth, the Single Corner, 
and the Laird and Lady, with the move from 
square 11 to square 15. Presuming that Black 
always commences, the first moves are :— 

BLACK. WHITE. 

11 to 15 —1— 23 to 19 

8 to 11 —2— 22 to 19 

II to 16 — 3— 

This third move of the Black is the variation 
which gives the Glasgow its special character. 
The move 4 to 8 instead of 11 to 16 would have 
been the Old Fourteenth. White’s safest reply 
is— 

24 to 20 

16 to 23 —4— 27 to 17 

Had White replied with 26 to 19 he would have 


lost by his opponent playing 10 to 14. As it is, 
Black’s next move is forced :— 

7 to 16 —5— 20 to 11 

3 to 7 -6- 25 to 22 

From this point the game is even, though cer¬ 
tainly Black has the best position for attack 
and defence. The situation is shown in the 
diagram :— 


| BLACK. I 



Black takes the man on square 11, which gives 
him a leading place on the board. 

Instead of playing 25 to 22, many think that 
28 to 24 is a better move. This, however, is open 
to question. Let us proceed with the game 
from the above point. 

7 to 16 —7— 28 to 24 

16 to 20 —8— 32 to 27 

The last move of White gives him a certain 
advantage, but he must be careful not to move 
the man from square 24 to square 19, or Black 
by giving the man on 10 will win two for one. 
Black proceeds :— 

12 to 16 — 9— 30 to 25 

If White had moved 27 to 23, he would have 
lost a man, for Black would have taken the 
piece on 24, and obliged his opponent to go 
from 31 to 24 ; and then, by moving into square 
20, compelled White to go from 24 to 19, and 
have gained the exchange by giving the man on 
10. Therefore 30 to 25 is the best. 

4 to 8 —10— 26 to 23 

2 to 7 —11— 17 to 13 24 to 19 W.wins 

10 to 14 —12— 22 to 18 

7 to 11 —13— 24 to 19 

8 to 12 —14— .19 to 15 25 to 22 W.wins 

Black has now the choice of tw r o moves. Ap¬ 
parently he must lose a man, but by moving 
16 to 19 he forces an exchange, which leaves 
either even or a man ahead, according to 
White’s play. He moves from 16 to 19, and 
White may either take the man on 11 or the 
two men on 19 and 11. 


16 to 19 

—15— 

23 to 7 

14 to 32 

—16— 

7 to 3 

20 to 24 

—17— 

15 to 11 

32 to 27 

—IS— 

31 to 26 

24 to 28 

—19— 

11 to 7 

28 to 32 

—20— 

7 to 2 

12 to 16 

—21— 

3 to 8 

16 to 20 

_22— 

8 to 12 

27 to 24 

—23— 

12 to 16 

24 to 28 

—24— 

16 to 19 

32 to 27 

—25— 

26 to 22 (forced. 

Black gets - 

the breeches and wins a man) 

27 to 24 

—26— 

19 to 23 

28 to 32 

—27— 

23 to 26 

24 to 27 

—28— 

26 to 23 

27 to 18 

-29— 

25 to 15 



















And the game assumes the following posi¬ 
tion :— 



Which is to win ? It is Black’s move. Our 
friends who have followed us so far may care¬ 
fully examine the position, and communicate the 
result of their study, giving the moves to the 
conclusion of the game. 

(To be continued .) 
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C. It. (Leicester.)—The best and cheapest way is to 
take the pebbles to a lapidary. They can hardly be 
cut and polished except with special machinery. 

Preserving Colours of Flowers.— C. It. s. writes, 
apropos of our reply on this subject in our number 
for June 26th“ I would direct the attention of 
P. S. to the following paragraph in the Rural Notes 
of the Graphic of June 19th. * To Preserve the Colour 
of Flowers.—Those who dry flowers, and wish to 
preserve their colour, should immerse them for about 
a quarter of an hour in a mixture of equal parts of 
water and spirits-of-wine. This seems to “tlx” the 
colour.’ ” We should be glad to learn that this plan is 
found universally successful, but 'we have our doubts 
about it. Anyway, it may be worth a trial. 

0. Grange. —1. The poem on the ever memorable 
charge of the Light Brigade you will find in Tenny¬ 
son’s works. 2. The tattoo marks cannot be re¬ 
moved except by a surgical operation. They may 
sometimes be partially obliterated by caustic appli¬ 
cations, though these are not only painful, but uncer¬ 
tain. 

“Noses.”— You are surely joking! If not, we fear 
both you and your friend will have to be content 
with what nature has given you. We know of no 
machine for shortening noses, unless it be a chisel or 
a good sharp knife ! 

Pen.—Y ou -would probably find it much cheaper to 
buy your “good black office ink” than to attempt to 
make it. Receipts are plentiful as blackberries, but 
the result in amateur hands is seldom very satisfac¬ 
tory. 

R. B.—The parts given for “ Graph ” composition are 
by weight. 

A Baden Covet.— When in the net, a butterfly may be 
killed instantaneously by smartly pinching the thorax 
at the base of the wings. 

Ben Norton (St. Ninians).— A small quantity of car¬ 
bonate of soda wall cause the lemonade to effervesce, 
but does not improve the flavour. 

Student (Cornwall).—Headaches arise from so many 
diverse causes that it is quite impossible for us to 
mention “a cure.” Consult a medical man. Per¬ 
haps you have been studying too closely, without 
taking sufficient outdoor exercise—a very frequent 
cause of the distressing malady. 

E. W.—The address is W. Pitman, publisher, Paternos¬ 
ter Row, London. 
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Selkirk.— 1. A good microscope cannot be obtained 
for less than £3. 2. We have already devoted an 
illustrated article to the subject, and may give fur¬ 
ther instructions on the microscope as soon as we 
can find space for them. 3. You make your strokes 
too fast. You ought to do the fifty yards in half 
that number of strokes. Practise making your 
strokes slower and slower. If you can swim for fifty 
yards at all, you ought to be able to swim for five 
hundred. When you “suspend” any more ques¬ 
tions, we shall be glad to hear that you can swim 
fifty yards in twenty-five strokes. 4. The ingredients 
of gunpowder are—(1) nitre, (2) sulphur, (3) charcoal. 
Their proportions differ, according to the kind of 
powder required. On an average, in every hundred 
parts pf powder there are seventy-five per cent, of 
nitre, fifteen of sulphur, and ten of charcoal. Do 
not try to make it, as the mixing and grinding require 
special apparatus, without which you will blow your¬ 
self up. 

Wellington.— For gunners, 5ft. Tin.; drivers, 5ft. 4Hn.; 
chest measurement, 34in. 

D. T. and Others.—As a fairly good and cheap book on 
heraldry, we do not know that we can recommend 
anything much better than C. Bartell’s “ English 
Heraldry,” new edition, G. S. Aveling. F. Wame 
and Co. 

G. R. M. (Brentwood) writes : “ I can answer Python’s 
question concerning the condition of the road from 
Ipswich to Felixstowe. It is very dusty, especially 
in fine weather, besides being a monotonous, long 
road.” 

Bicyclist and Others.—Read carefully the articles we 
have given. We cannot spare space to keep repeat¬ 
ing information. Bicyclists have had their turn, and 
must now rest content for a while. Inquire at Goy’s, 
Leadenhall Street. 

R. E. (Glasgow) and Others.—We shall doubtless give 
some notes on singlestick, etc., in due course, but 
cannot promise definitely as to the viien. 

J. C. (Quorndon.)—Thanks. We are, of course, glad to 
hear that the Boy’s Own Paper is thus furnished 
regularly to the Loughborough Dispensary. In many 
another hospital, thanks to the kindly forethought of 
friends, its pages help to brighten many a weary 
hour, and old and young alike are, we are assured, 
equally delighted to receive it. 

T. G. Bowden (Morpeth). — Your egg, v’hich was 
broken in the transit, seems to have been that of the 
Garden Warbler. 

Victor (Greenock).—Your moth is Caradrina cubicu- 
laris. 

Naturalist (Derby).—It is a pity you did not send 
the eggs. We cannot identify the nest without 
them. 

W. F.—You can make a killing-bottle for moths by 
mixing a small quantity of cyanide of potassium (a 
deadly poison, by the way) with plaster of Paris and 
a little water. Place a layer of the composition in a 
wide-mouthed bottle, and procure a tight-fitting 
cork. The bottle will need renewing after a month 
or two. 

A. M. Gardner.— 1 . To kill the larger moths, intro¬ 
duce a drop or two of either chloroform or benzine 
collas into the boxes containing them. 2. The Stag- 
beetle is generally found crawling about the road, or 
on fences. It flies at dusk, and will mostly come 
within reach if a stick be thrown near it. 3. Potato- 
fields, in October. 

Monkey. —You can procure glycerine and barium 
sulphate at any manufacturing chemist’s. 

Ben Norton (North Shields).—Your first question has 
already been answered. A wooden tray would warp, 
and prevent you from obtaining an even impression. 
The composition should be about half an inch in 
depth. 

A. E. S.— About two or three ounces. 

W. Waite.— 1. Let the worms alone. They are in¬ 
valuable in a garden. Encourage the little birds in 
the garden, and they will keep the insects down for 
you. 2. Feed your tortoise on lettuces, cabbages, 
etc. Keep it away from the strawberries, or it may 
clear the plants of fruit. Provide a bank of soft 
earth, with a deep hole in it. The tortoise will take 
possession of it, and will hibernate safely through 
the winter. 

H. C. W.— 1. The African grey parrot is said to be the 
best talker, but the green Amazon parrot is nearly if 
not quite as good. A young bird can be bought for 
about £110s., but a good talker will fetch a price 
according to its accomplishments. 2. The breed of 
canary is entirely a matter of personal taste. 3. The 
plates can be obtained only in a packet. 

Tom Thumb.— 1. We cannot tell whether your bat is a 
valuable one without seeing it. Bats are common 
enough, and a good living specimen may be bought 
for threepence or fourpence. 2. We have no per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with the locality you mention. 

Parker, Goodman, and Bayliss.—T he subject is much 
too abstruse for written instruction. 

W. R. S. M.—We are obliged to you for your extract 
from the “Field.” But in the egg described by 
L. H. (Greenock) there seems to have been a shell as 
well as the animal. And we have already mentioned 
that foreign bodies are frequently found inside eggs. 
That a snail should retain life under such circum¬ 
stances is unlikely. 


J. Hosking.— 1 . Moderate running, and the trapeze, or 
horizontal bar. 2. Wash it out. 3. Nothing but 
patience and keeping out of cold winds. 4. It is a 
matter of fashion. 5. The question has already been 
answered iu full. 

W. DALL.—1. See answer to W. R. S. M. 2. Not hav¬ 
ing seen the eggs or bird, -we cannot say. But if 
your suggestion be correct, you have been poaching. 

W. Jordan.— There is a cheap work on the British 
Shells, with illustrations, published by Messrs. F. 
Warne and Co. 

0. P. Q.—Numbness, especially if accompanied by 
whiteness of the fingers, shows that you have been in 
the water too long. 

A. W. Armstrong.—W e never answer by letter. Keep 
saying the same thing to the jackdaw, and it will 
soon copy you. Cages may be obtained from a few 
shillings to as many pounos. But why have a cage 
at all ? The bird will do far better without one. 

A. F. N.— 1. Surely you can pick up stones, etc., for 
yourself. Ask any builder if he can spare you a few 
clinkers. 2. The height depends on the corps which 
you desire to join. 

Joe Baker.— 1 . Ask a dealer. 2. No such Act has been 
passed, nor were we aware that it was even contem¬ 
plated. If you even carry a pistol, though it be not 
your own, out of doors, you must have a licence. 

Skylark and Others.—Never buy eggs. See our 
recent articles on the subject. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 

(jSTew Series.) 

Writing Competition23rd Psalm. 

Class I. (All ages up to 12 years.) 

Our Award is as follows :— 

First Prize (5s.)— Alfred Sheppard (aged 
10} years). Lower Sydenham. 

Extra Prize (3s. 6d.)— Arthur Wellesley 
Ward (aged 7 years), Biugwood British Schools. 

Certificates— Ornamental Writing . 

Frank Chalmers, Kirkcaldy. — Frederick H. 
Townsend, East Dulwich.— Charles March Gere, 
Gloucester.— Ernest H. Pilsbury, Leicester. 

Plain Writmg. 

Harry Dingle, Plymouth.— William L. Jaggers, 
Halifax.— Arthur Taylor, Stourbridge.— Joe Earn- 
shaw, Akroydon.— Richard Thomas Ellis, Holyhead. 
— W. Munko, Elington Road. — Frederick John 
Mayers, Kidderminster. — F. Rist, Manningtree. — 
Herbert Pickles, Halifax.— Ernest John Gaunt, 
Halifax.— Harold S. Apedaile, Horsham.— George 
Hendry White, Walworth.— Samuel Peat, Mansfield 
Woodhouse National School.— James Reginald Hurt, 
Banbury.— Arthur Wm. Wise, Gravesend.— George 
Green, Ballybruck. —Alfred Hoyle, Halifax.— Wil¬ 
liam Henry Warren, Canterbury. —.Toiin Harold 
Henry, Lichfield.— Tom Blackburn, Easingwold.— 
Walter Wheaton, Exmouth. — Agnes Edwards, 
Holbeacli. — Edith Lucy Austin, Woodbridge. — 
Ernest E. Arnold, Luton.— Joseph John Linsell, 
Adelaide Road.—J. Catt, Eastbourne.—H. W. Stacey, 
Victoria Park. — Charles Henry Clayson, South 
Hackney.— John C. Deighton, Leeds— Edmund H. 
Jacob, Cardiff. — James Meikle, Leith. — Charles 
Percy Richards, Cardiff. — Edward Augustus 
Wheeley, Leyton.— Charles Jennery, Bow.—John 
Allan, Aberdeen.— Harry Eilbeck, Ashton-on-Mer- 
sey. — William J. Gallard, Towcester. — Charles 
Chalmers, Burton— Alfred Morrison, Aberdeen. 
—Harry Phasey, Cheetham.— Herbert Hudson, 
Luton.— James Lumsden Dean, Aberdeen.— William 
Lind, Kendal.— Frederick George Mitchell, East 
Dulwich.— Alfred James IDam, South Hornsey.— 
Charles Stevenson, Lisburn.— James B. Gillespie, 
Hawkhill. — Adolphus Mingay, Dewsbury. — Fred 
P. Bristow, Ramsgate. — La con Askew Willison, 
Whitby.— May Benjamin, St. Peter’s Park.— Her 
bert Hunt, Murtock. — James Wright, Chelsea. 
—Maude M. Youell, Great Yarmouth— Bernard 
Archer Read, Ipswich.— Stewart Richmond, Swan¬ 
sea.— John Ford, Dundee.— Wilfred H. Blakemore, 
Birkenhead.— Joseph E. Barnard, Kentish Town.— 
Fred. A. Willson, East Croydon.— Richard Rowley, 
Luton.— Neville Robarts Purser, Biggleswade.— 
Sydney A. Andrew, North Ferrihy.— John Sinclair, 
Edinburgh —Arthur C. Hammon, Chelsea.— Isabel 
Napier, Edinburgh.— John Andrew Clarke, Tyrone. 
- Marcus Anderson, Aberdeen.—O wain Glyndwr 
Parry, Caersws.— George Francis Horan, Chichester. 
—Charles Cranfield, Lower Sydenham.— Arthur 
Potter, Moseley.— Florence Clutterbuck, Bath.— 
Orlando A. Pengelly, Camelford.— Nellie A. L. 
Hayden, Tonbridge — Grace Balls, Stockwell. — 
Percy Keighley Croft, Bradford. — Hubert H. 
Columbine, Leeds.— Edward Smith, Edgbaston.— 
Ernest It. Punshon, Brighton. — F. Tap, Chelten¬ 
ham.— Colin Work, Orkney.— Howard St. George 
Columbine, Leeds, aged 5 years. 
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JAM ROLEY-POLEYS;” 

OR, APSLEY FEAST-DAY. 

CHAPTER. III. 

iiree o’clock in the afternoon. The 
heat of the day is just at its climax, 
and so appears to be the enjoyment of 


Apsley. Never before was there such a 
crowd gathered to the mill-stream. All 
the morning long waggons and carts and 
vehicles of the most miscellaneous character 
had brought gaily-dressed parties into the 
village, and now excited rustics literally 
thronged the banks of the watercourse, 
swarming up the trees that here and there 
stretched their arms over the water, and 


clustering thick down in the cool moist 
flags that flourished in the muddy banks. 

The canoe-race was coming on, and the 
bands had combined their forces for the 
occasion, and crashed and thumped with 
all the vigour of musicians fortified by the 
best dinner they had had for many a long 
day. 

Far up the stream a big flag waved 



In the Nick of Time. 
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gracefully in tlie breeze to mark the spot 
at which the race commenced, and down 
amid the densest of the crowd, and about 
a hundred yards above the mill, flaunted 
another flag to mark the termination of 
the course. 

Edward Ashton took up a position below 
this, and a little out of the crowd. He 
had come to see what was going on for 
want of something better to do. He had 
tried to bring his mother with him, but 
she could not be persuaded, and though 
she excused herself with her accustomed 
cheerfulness, it was evident enough to the 
boy that she had no heart for scenes of 
merrymaking, and Teddy thought her 
face looked thinner and more careworn 
that feast-day than he had ever seen it 
before. 

“ But don’t you stay at home, my 
boy,” said Mrs. Ashton. “ Go and have a 
little fun, it will do you good. Besides,” 
she added, pleasantly, “the squire feasts 
all comers to-day, you know, and so you 
have an opportunity of commencing the 
three years’ course of pudding he pre¬ 
scribed for you! ” 

“ No, thank you, mother,” answered 
Teddy, with what, under the circumstances, 
was perhaps rather too superfine a feeling 
of independence. “ I’d rather wait for my 
pudding till I earn it. No charity dinners 
for me.” 

And so, while the rest of the throng along 
the river banks were rejoicing in a sense of 
more or less comfortable repletion, Teddy 
alone still retained the appetite that had 
become familiar to him. He stood aloof, 
solitary, hungry, and low-spirited, and with 
the rest awaited the firing of the gun that 
was to start the competitors, little thinking 
how prominent a part he was destined to 
play in the day’s proceedings. 

Bang went the gun, and off went the 
hats, and down the open water-way came 
a vociferous roar which, taken up from 
point to point as the canoes hove in sight, 
fairly drowned the musicians’ 

(s See the conqueriDg hero comes,” 

and even overcame the dull thunder of the 
powerful old mill-wheel that all day long 
had been pounding away in the picturesque 
jumble of buildings beneath which the 
stream glided swift and dark and deep. 

’Twas a pretty sight as the little craft 
came cutting through the trees and clouds 
and blue sky reflected on the surface of the 
water. A tiny, bright-coloured flag flut¬ 
tered at each prow, the racers wore bright- 
coloured caps and jerseys, and their bril¬ 
liantly-painted paddles flashed in the after¬ 
noon sun, and sent out merrily behind 
them long gleaming waves that sparkled 
and danced as if entering into the fun and 
excitement of the scene. 

The throng upon the banks came surg¬ 
ing down with the canoes, roaring as only 
British rustics can roar, and waving hats 
and caps and pocket-handkerchiefs in the 
wildest excitement. 

Two of the competitors soon fell out of 
the race, and came toiling on a good many 
lengths behind, leaving the honours of the 
day to be disputed by “ Mas’r Charles and 
the young gen’leman from Lon’on,” as the 
natives expressed themselves. Between 
these two there was for a considerable time 
a very stiff race. 

Nose against nose, the two little craft 
came cutting their way along, first the 
blue flag and then the red forging a yard 
or so ahead, only to fall back again a 
minute after. Faster and faster flashed 


the paddles, louder and louder thumped 
the drums, and more and more deafening 
grew the hoarse roar of the excited rustics, 
and through it all that dark, terrible old 
mill kept up its sullen, dull thunder; but 
nobody thought of that. 

The excitement grows still fiercer, if 
possible, and still louder roar the rustics, 
for “Mas’r Charles” is pulling ahead. A 
good half-length he has gained, and his 
rival, Arthur Welby, though struggling 
gallantly, is manifestly failing. His teeth 
are clenched, his eyes are set, and every 
muscle of his frame seems to be at the very 
highest tension. But it is all in vain. 
Slowly Charles Wood is shaking him off, 
and one determined spurt brings him clear 
out in front. 

Just for a moment Welby looks like giv¬ 
ing up the struggle, but it is only for a 
moment, and then he too spurts right 
pluckily, and another vehement burst of 
cheering tells Charles Wood that he is 
being overhauled. He glances round, par¬ 
tially misses his stroke, and in an instant 
splashes heavily over into the stream. 

A terrified shriek bursts from both banks, 
but immediately comes the recollection of 
the plunge last night, and something like an 
outbreak of merriment succeeds. Everybody 
expects the lad to rise to the surface and swim 
ashore, as it had been everywhere related 
that he did last night, and after the mo¬ 
mentary outcry every voice was hushed and 
every eye fixed in expectation on the cap¬ 
sized canoe. The bands stopped playing, 
and for a few seconds not a sound was 
heard—only the dull thunder of the mill¬ 
wheel, which in that awful pause seemed 
to beat with a fiercer and more murderous 
strength. 

What can be the matter! He doesn’t 
rise to the surface; and see the gleaming 
keel of that canoe, how it wobbles and 
shakes as it sweeps onward with the stream. 
Only the other canoeists recognise the 
alarming significance of that motion. The 
truth is that young Wood, with the reck¬ 
less want of prudence common enough 
among those whose familiarity with boat¬ 
ing leads them to disregard its perils, has 
strapped his waterproof apron across his 
legs, and now down there in the driving 
current he is struggling to disengage him¬ 
self. 

None among that festal throng under¬ 
stood this, but it is clear that something is 
wrong, and a cry of dismay rises over that 
treacherous, placid-looking stream. 

“He’s drifting to the mill!” shout 
several frantic voices, and then another 
alarming fact forces itself on the attention 
of pretty nearly all who are there. The 
mill-screen—a row of posts with a stout 
iron network stretched across the front of 
them—once would have intercepted any¬ 
thing floating down the current. But long 
years of neglect have rendered it quite 
useless for the purpose. Everybody now 
sees that it ought to have been repaired; 
but, alas ! there it stands with more than 
half its ironwork broken away,and wanting 
several of its posts, and there is a passage¬ 
way through it wide enough for a dozen 
canoes to drift through. 

Arthur Welby, the occupant of the 
second canoe, is the first to comprehend 
the situation and the first to act. With 
admirable promptitude and pluck he 
plunges into the stream and strikes out 
for the canoe, a ringing cheer marking the 
popular admiration of the deed. 

By this time, however, young Wood had 
drifted a considerable distance under water. 
For a moment or two he had retained his 


self-possession, and had tried to unfasten 
his straps. But he was now fast drowning, 
and as his companion approached was in 
all the desperation of a death-struggle. He 
clutched at the approaching figure of 
Welby, which also disappeared ' beneath 
that placid surface, and only the motion of 
the canoe told what was going on beneath. 

’Some shouted for the “ company barge,” 
some for a rope. Others tried to form a 
chain by joining hands and wading into 
the stream; others called for swimmers, 
and one or two thrust out poles. But all 
the shouting and confusion and the best of 
all their efforts failed to arrest the pro¬ 
gress of the canoe, wobbling and shaking 
with the desperate struggle going on 
beneath it, and not a hundred yards lay 
between it and the black paddles of that old 
mill-wheel. 

The squire was frantic, and was only 
restrained from plunging in to the rescue 
of his son by the united efforts of several 
around him. 

It was a scene that nobody then living in 
that village would ever be likely to forget. 
Women shrieked and went into hysterics or 
fainted. Strong men stood in helpless be¬ 
wilderment, or impeded each other by 
their mid efforts. One or two plunged 
in, but the beat of that dreadful mill 
struck terror into them, and they failed to 
reach the canoe, and cries and prayers and 
mad shouts from one £o another, and the 
rushing to and fro, created the wildest 
uproar in that usually placid and peaceful 
spot. 

A hundred yards, seventy-five yards, 
and the speed is rapidly increasing! Fifty 
yards and swifter still, and still no help ! 
“ Stop the mill! ” is now the cry from all 
parts ; but, alas! it is too late. The mill 
screen is all but reached; a few seconds 
more and the poor lads will shoot down 
into that dreadful gloom, and all will be 
over. 

A thrill of horror runs through that frantic 
crowd, and then—just when every spark of 
hope seems to be on the point of going out 
—down from an outstretched branch of a 
tree drops a rope with a loop at the end of 
it, and the next instant down slips a light, 
spare, muscular young figure, pale as a 
ghost, but evidently calm and self-pos¬ 
sessed. One leg he slips into the loop, 
with one hand he clutches the rope, and 
with the other he takes a firm, tight grip 
just underneath the edge of the canoe as it 
comes, still wriggling and shaking, down 
through the old dilapidated “ screen.” 

Edward Ashton has been a witness of 
the accident, and, with a cool self-possession 
which is one of his most stiking character¬ 
istics, he stands for a moment and watches 
all that goes on, at the same time rapidly 
talong into con sideration the various pos¬ 
sible means of affording help. He sees the 
swimmer go down, and he sees the futile 
efforts of those on shore, and for a moment 
he watches the swift progress of the upset 
craft. He glances at the ruinous old 
screen, and then up at the tree that 
stretches a stout arm over it, and his plan 
is made. He rushes across the sluices of 
the mill, and then on to the opposite shore, 
seizing on his way a length of rope which 
he happened to have noticed hung up on 
a wall a day or two before. 

. As he ran he tied a noose at each end of 
his line, and then climbing quickly up into 
the tree and out on to the overhanging 
bough, he waited till the capsized boat ap¬ 
proached near enough to enable him to 
judge just whereabouts in the width of the 
stream it would pass beneath him. 
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To fling 1 the rope round the trunk and 
through the noose, and to let it fall over the 
water, was the work of an instant, and then 
'down he slid. 

A death-like silence fell on the people as 
die clutched the canoe, which, arrested in 
its progress, lurched round with one end 
against a post. The excitement was fear¬ 
ful ; but not a voice was heard, not a limb 
was moved—the whole throng seemed 
breathless and spell-bound! 

Arthur Welby, the youth who had gone 
to the rescue, and who was, it seemed, not 
yet entirely exhausted, felt the grip, and 
grasping at the extended arm, got his head 
fairly out of water. By this the canoe was 
partially righted and lay on its side, but 
young Wood was still beneath the surface 
of the stream—living still, but exhausted 
and senseless. There was no fear of Welby 
losing his hold upon his rescuer, and Teddy, 
relinquishing his grasp of the canoe, bent 
down to the full extent of his reach, and 
slowly drew up out of the dark water the 
pallid and insensible form of Charles 
Wood. 

All this had been done in a silence that 
was positively awful. Somebody had 
stopped the mill-wheel, which seemed to 
have yielded to that same influence that 
held the people speechless and motionless. 
But with the appearance of the rescued 
youth the spell was broken, and a mighty 
dempest of cheering seemed to shake the 
very river bed. Again and again it burst 
dorth—that tremendous cheer—and rolled 
like thunder to and fro over that perilous 
stream. 

More ropes and strong hands were now 
brought into play. A ladder was thrust 
out from the shore, and in a few minutes 
both the rescued competitors were laid 
upon the turf beneath the trees. The crowd 
came surging round, and was with diffi¬ 
culty driven back, until chairs were 
brought, and the two lads—one still un¬ 
conscious, and the other very much ex¬ 
hausted—were carried into the mill, where 
a medical man was quickly in attendance. 

In the midst of the excitement Teddy 
-quietly made his way out of the mob and 
walked rapidly homeward to change his 
-clothes, which had in great part been 
thoroughly drenched. 

He had been seemingly calm and un¬ 
hurried while actually engaged in the 
rescue; but as he hurried along and got 
clear of the scene of excitement, the reac¬ 
tion came, and he had no sooner entered 
the cottage, in which his mother sat inlying 
her needle, all unconscious of what had 
been going on, than he dropped into a 
chair and broke out once more into an 
uncontrollable flood of tears. His evident 
agitation and his drenched clothing alarmed 
arid astonished Mrs. Ashton, who rose from 
her work and came and quietly removed 
his cap and stroked the hair from his fore¬ 
head. 

“ What is it, Teddy?” she whispered. 
But Teddy could not tell her yet, and sat 
for some time quite unable to restrain the 
sobs and tears of which he was heartily 
ashamed. 

“There’s nothing the matter now, 
mother,” he managed to blurt out. “I’ll 
go and change my things, and then perhaps 
LT1 be able to tell you all about it.” 

He went upstairs accordingly, and Mrs. 
Ashton proceeded to make a cup of tea for 
him, wondering greatly at what could have 
happened. 

The tea was ready, and Teddy was on 
the point of coming down, when the bray¬ 
ing and thumping of the united bands 


were heard in the distance, and a moment 
after a crowd of the villagers came troop¬ 
ing round a bend in the lane, with an arm¬ 
chair hoisted aloft on some of their 
shoulders. 

Mrs. Ashton was too much absorbed in 
her own matters to take any particular 
notice of it until it became apparent that 
the mob was making for her cottage, and 
two or three of the foremost of the villagers 
came bursting into her front garden. 

“ Where is he, ma’rm?” they demanded, 
assuming as a matter of course that she 
knew all about the affair. “ Us be come to 
cheer him round,” they explained. 

Mrs. Ashton at first grew pale, but “us 
be come to cheer him round” reassured 
her. It was evident there was nothing 
very much the matter, at all events. Teddy 
had done something worthy of being 
“cheered,” and in some little excitement 
and bewilderment she went to the foot of 
the stairs and called him. 

But Teddy was not there. He too had 
seen the mob and the chair, and he had 
heard what they had come for, and without 
more ado he walked downstairs and out by 
the back door. By a gap in the hedge at 
the bottom of the garden he got clear away 
into the fields, and did not return till from 
a distance he watched the crowd and heard 
the bands move off after a hearty “ three- 
times-three ” in front of the little cottage. 

Then he stole back and came in to the 
tea his mother had provided. She, too, had 
been in tears, but there was a radiance in 
her face that Teddy had not seen there for 
many a long day. 

“Had enough of mobs and shindy for 
one day, mother,” he said, as he came in 
and seated himself at the tea-table. 

Mrs. Ashton smiled and patted him on 
the head and kissed his forehead. “ I think 
the squire will find you employment now, 
Teddy,” she said. 

“Hope so, mother,” said the boy. 
“Wasn’t it fortunate I was there? Do 
they say he’s all right ? ” 

“Yes, he’s all right, they say. He is 
very much exhausted, but the doctor thinks 
he is quite safe.” * 

They chatted on more hopefully and hap¬ 
pily than they had done for a long time, 
until presently a vehicle pulled up before 
the door, and as Teddy stepped out to see 
what it was he found himself suddenly 
clasped in a pair of arms and the squire’s 
lady positively ldssing him. The squire 
was close behind and shook him by the 
hand. He tried to speak, but was evidently 
unable to do so. 

They came into the cottage and sat down, 
and the squire grew calmer. They were 
good old souls, and they were wealthy, and 
were commonly reputed to be as gene¬ 
rous as they were wealthy. They had 
come straight away from the bedside of the 
son as soon as the doctor had pronounced 
him safe, to find the lad whose pluck and 
presence of mind had averted so terrible a 
calamity from them, and to see what could 
be done for him. 

“ If you could find me a place, sir, I’d 
be quite satisfied,” said Teddy, in answer 
to an inquiry addressed to him. 

Mr. Y/ood looked delighted. The boy’s 
manly independence was particularly gra¬ 
tifying to him, and he clapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“You shall have it, my lad, as long as I 
live,” he said, emphatically. “ But you 
have already done me a splendid service, 
and you must be paid for it. My dear,” 
continued the squire, addressing his wife, 
“ I and the lad will take a turn down the 


lane; you stay here and have a chat with 
Mrs. Ashton, and by-and-by we will talk 
things over.” 

And so it came to pass that while 
Edward Ashton was making known all his 
hopes and ambitions—not a thought in 
which the old gentleman found went 
beyond what the boy himself could earn by 
good honest work—Mrs. Ashton was un¬ 
burdening her cares and anxieties to the 
sympathetic ear of the squire’s lady. 

At the end of an hour the two visitors 
took their leave with hearty outpourings of 
thanks and admiration for the gallant deed 
that had saved two dearly-prized lives. 

There was a profound peace and a 
devout thankfulness in the cottage that 
sunny evening, and for supper there 
were— 

“What do you guess now, Teddy?” 
asked Mrs. Ashton, as she brought in from 
the back room of the cottage something 
carefully covered over. “ Guess now.” 

“ Jam roley-poleys ! ” exclaimed Teddy, 
as he peeped under the cover. 

Within a fortnight Edward Ashton was 
apprenticed to the gardener at the Manor 
House, with a salary from the day he 
entered the garden, and his mother re¬ 
ceived the title-deeds of the cottage in 
which she lived, and an annuity of £50 a 
year for fife. 

THE END. 



SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 


THE DEAF PAUPER-BOY OF 
PLYMOUTH. 

iven, a ton of coal 
at twenty shil¬ 
lings, what will 
a scuttle come 
to ? ” My ques¬ 
tioner was a 
young gentleman in knicker¬ 
bockers, who had a merry 
twinkle about his eyes, as he 
put this poser, which plainly 
told me he was ripe for fun. 
I tried to look as if I had never heard 
the problem before, but he was too 
anxious for the success of his joke to 
wait long, and so he shouted out, 
“Ashes, of course ! ” and ran off be¬ 
fore I could lay violent hands on him, 
laughing heartily. 

I have a problem which I should like the 
readers of the Boy’s Own to solve. Here it is :— 
“Given, a drunken father, a weak constitu¬ 
tion, little or nothing to eat, next to nothing to 
wear, stone-deaf from an accident, friendless, 
forlorn, what is a lad of fifteen likely to come 
to ? ” I shall adopt my young questioner’s plan 
and answer the problem myself—“The work 
house, of course ! ” And that was just what 
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happened to the boy whose history forms the 
subject of our paper. 

John Ivitto was a sickly child from the date 
of his birth, the 4th November, 1804. It was 
with difficulty he was kept alive, and he never 
grew into vigorous manhood, but was under¬ 
sized and ungainly all his days. From his 
earliest years he was afflicted at intervals with a 
headache, which laid him prostrate while it 
lasted, so that he was never much good at 
sports, and made but few friends amongst the 
boys of his own age in Plymouth, where he was 
born. His earliest recollections of home must 
have been terribly sad. His father going from 
bad to worse—becoming a byword in the town— 
and his mother toiling from five in the morning 
until ten at night, to keep bread in the chil¬ 
dren’s mouths, working as a common char¬ 
woman, and glad of the meanest employment 
and pay. These were John Kitto’s first expe¬ 
riences of life. 

When he was four years old his grandmother 
took him to her garret to save him from the 
miseries of a drunkard’s home, and there he 
learned for the first time in his miserable little 
existence what love was. For four years he was 
his grandmother’s pet, roaming with her through 
the fields and by the sea, eating gingerbread and 
other equally extravagant luxuries whenever 
there was a penny to spare from the old lady’s 
slender purse, and then at the end of that time 
—when he was eight—there was an attempt 
made to put him to school. He appears to have 
attended several schools during the next three 
years, but between his constant headache and 
his grandmother’s poverty and his father’s sin, 
his studies cannot have done him very much good, 
for they were being constantly interrupted. Still, 
he picked up some crumbs of knowledge, in spite 
of all, and learned to read and write and do a 
few simple sums—after a fashion. 

As soon as he could read sufficiently well he 
took down his grandmother’s books—she had 
only four in her library—and began to try his 
skill on them. There w r as a family Bible, with 
plenty of engravings ; a Prayer-book ; Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim; and Gulliver’s Travels. Not only did 
he read but he decorated, with his grandmother’s 
blue-bag and a feather, the stately old woodcuts 
that adorned the volumes. The desire for books 
grew upon him as he read, and he borrowed the 
few poor ones that were to be had for the asking 
from his neighbours, sparing no pains to make 
his desires known. He even tried his hand at 
story-writing, and sold his production at that 
early age. His cousin entered his garret one 
day with a penny in his hand, on his way to buy 
a fairy tale, and that sum young Kitto sadly 
needed to complete the purchase of a fourpenny 
book. 

‘ ‘ Do you want the book for its pictures or its 
story ? ” he asked. 

“ The story, to be sure.” 

“ Then I will write you a longer and better 
story than you can buy for a penny, and I’ll 
paint you a picture as well.” The bargain was 
struck, the purchaser sat down ; the author, 
then and there, dashed off his story, the paints 
and feather were produced, and a bold and 
striking picture was the result. A pin did all 
the binding necessary, and the triumph of John 
Kitto over difficulties was complete—he had 
earned his first penny! 

At ten years of age his dear old grandmother 
had to leave her garret and go to her youngest 
daughter, being then too old and infirm to live 
any longer by herself. John was sent home 
again, and was speedily put out to earn his own 
living as an assistant to a barber. He tried his 
master’s razors upon his own face by way of 
practice, and thereby promoted—wliat is so 
envied by young men of a certain age—a 
“luxuriant growth” upon his upper lip. He 
clipped his eyebrows, also, until they became so 
bushy as to be remarkable. But his career was 
cut short ere he had time to develop further 
tastes. His master’s best razors were under his 
charge, and taken home by him every night. 
One morning, with the razors under his arm, 
he reached his master’s unopened shop and found 
a woman anxiously waiting to see the barber. 
She induced young Kitto to run and call his 
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master, and even volunteered to hold the razors 
for him until he came back. When he returned 
with his master both woman and razors were 
gone, and he received instant dismissal. Thus 
abruptly one chapter in his history was brought 
to a close. 

The next was tragic enough. His father, who 
from being a master had fallen, step by step, 
through drink, until he became a labourer, was 
employed in repairing the roof of a house, and 
John, having nothing to do, carried slates up 
the ladder to him. He had made the journey 
up the ladder many times during the 13th 
February, 1817, but in the afternoon, being 
tired, and possibly hungry, he missed his foot¬ 
ing in stepping from the ladder to the roof, 
and fell to the ground, a distance of five-and- 


thirty feet. He was carried home, and lay in a 
trance for a fortnight. At the end of that time 
he awoke, bewildered at the thought of being in 
bed so long after his usual hour, and wondering 
to see several persons in his room talking evi¬ 
dently in whispers about him. He questioned 
them, but could not obtain a reply, until, 
finally, some one wrote upon a slate those w’ords 
of terrible meaning for the poor lad, “ You arc 
deaf!” 

It was not for some time that he could bring 
himself to believe that he was really stone-deaf, 
but it was only too true, and, in addition to his 
naturalty weak constitution, he would now have 
to go through life shut out from all familiar 
intercourse, a sickly and useless creature fit only 
for an asylum. But John Kitto’s heart was a 
brave one, and he would not lie down and die 
until he had at least made an effort to live. 
He took out his little box of paints and set 
about drawing pictures for sale—faces, birds, 
trees, houses, which would have made most 
people smile if their eyes w T ere not dimmed with 
tears at seeing such courage in the poor sick boy. 
These pictures he exhibited in his mother’s 
window, and then sat down with beating heart 
to watch for customers. The little court in 
which he lived was poor, and the passers-by 
few, and by no means rich, but yet he made 
twopence-lialfpenny a week by his efforts, and 
these precious coppers he spent on books. With 
pinched and hungry face, with bare and bleed¬ 
ing feet, shivering under his rags, poor Kitto 
was an object,of pity to the neighbours in the 
court as he stole out to buy his books and has¬ 
tened back to read them. 

At length public feeling was aroused, and the 
boy was admitted into the Plymouth workhouse 
on the 15th November, 1819, being then just 
past his fifteenth birthday. Deaf, weak, and a 
pauper, what possible future could there be for 
him ? Yet affliction had not deprived him of 
the companionship of his beloved books, and, 
being shut out from intercourse with the world 
of poverty around him, he was shut in with the 
noblest thoughts of noble minds. His mind 
awoke, and, catching the sweet music of their 
words, he tried to echo it in his own poor style. 


Within a year of his entering the workhouse he 
began to keep a journal, which he dedicated to 
his dear old grandmother. 

His entries are curious. Here are a few speci¬ 
mens which show not only his style of composi¬ 
tion, but his manner of occupation :—“I was 
to-day most wrongfully accused of cutting off the 
tip of a cat’s tail. They did not know me who 
thought me capable of such an act of wanton 
cruelty. 

“ June 2.—I am making my own shoes. 

“ June 9.—I have finished my shoes ; they 
are tolerably strong and neat.” 

His trade was to be that of a shoemaker, and. 
he became so proficient a worker that he was 
eventually apprenticed to a Mr. Bowden, a Ply¬ 
mouth shoemaker. His journal shows the 
treatment he received during six 
months’ apprenticeship. 

11 January 14.—He threw a 
pipe in my face which I had ac¬ 
cidentally broken ; it hit me on 
the temple, and narrowly missed 
my eye. 

11 January 16.—I held the 
thread too short. Instead of tell¬ 
ing me to hold it longer he struck 
me on the hand with the ham¬ 
mer (the iron part),” and so on, 
until a complaint was lodged 
before the magistrates and the 
indentures cancelled, Kitto re<- 
turning to the workhouse to make 
shoes there. He had written a. 
statement of his case for the ma¬ 
gistrates which caused them great 
surprise, for it expressed his suf¬ 
ferings and feelings both fluently 
and correctly. Although nothing 
definite was done for him be¬ 
yond liberating him from slavery, 
yet his extraordinary powers of 
composition made a stir, and this 
led afterwards to a few gentlemen 
making an appeal on his behalf, which resulted 
in his being taken from the workhouse and placed 
as sub-librarian without salary in the Plymouth 
Public Library. Here he was free to study and 
compose to his heart’s content, and he made the 
most of his time, full of gratitude to those kind 
friends who had lifted him from the mire. 

Whilst in this post he was introduced to a 
Mr. Groves, a dentist at Exeter, who, being 
attracted by his history, offered to make him a 
dentist, and give him a small salary. Kitto 
accepted the proposal, and the appointment 
proved the turning-point in his career. He had 
long been assured of the truth of religion, but 
had not yet felt its power in his heart; now 
he saw in"Mr. Groves a living proof both of its- 
truth and power. 

Before he left the Plymouth Library a volume- 
of his Essays and Letters had been published'. 
These proved him to be fully w’orthy of the- 
interest that had been taken in him. Mr. 
Groves, who was himself preparing to become a 
missionary, suggested that his assistant should 
also aid missionary work as a printer, and Kitto 
was accepted by the Church Missionary Society 
upon Mr. Groves making the liberal offer of £50 
a year for two years to help in defraying his ex¬ 
penses. We find him accordingly, in July, 
1825, at the Missionary College in Islington;, 
working diligently at his new trade, and reading 
ravenously at bookstalls whenever he could 
get opportunity. Two years afterwards he went 
to Malta to work in the Society’s printing-office 
there for the supply of tracts in Greek, Arabic, 
Maltese, and Italian. He was full of pleasure 
in the prospect of useful work, for he was now a 
fellow-labourer in his Master’s vineyard with 
men whom he loved. But a cloud obscured for 
a time his hopes and desires. He gave more 
time to study than the Society thought wise, 
and differences arising, he resigned his appoint¬ 
ment and returned to England. 

Here he met Mr. Groves, who was about to 
start as a missionary to the East, and upon a 
repeated request that he would accompany the 
party he gave his consent, although his first pur¬ 
pose was to remain in England. In June, 1829, 
the missionary party sailed from Gravesend 1 , 
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and for more than three years he journeyed m 
the East, going as far as Bagdad, and passing 
through scenes and dangers as thrilling and 
romantic as could be desired by the most ardent 
lover of adventure. Flood and plague, siege 
and slaughter, were some of the incidents of his 
travels ; while in all that he saw liis memory was 
wax to receive, but marble to retain, and lie was 
storing his mind with illustrations of Oriental 
manners and customs that proved invaluable to 
him on his return to England, when he set 
about the great work of his life, which appeared 
-under the title of the ‘ c Pictorial Bible, m 
1838. Although his name did not at first 
appear, the merits of the work made it famous, 
and John Kitto, the ragged workhouse boy, 
became Doctor of Divinity and Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. He also edited the 
“ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” which was 
deservedly regarded as a w r ork of high merit. 

Through all his toil, and it was almost inces¬ 
sant, he had to bear the great privation of the 
lost sense he so much deplored. Perhaps one of 
the most touching illustrations of his complete 
separation from the music of human voices is to 
be found in his almost frantic desire to heai 
his children speak. So accustomed had lie 
become to speaking on his fingers that he might 
be said to have given up the use of his tongue, 
and if he had not been compelled to use it on 
some occasions he would no doubt have become 

His narrow escapes from fatal accidents owing to 
his deafness were innumerable and providential. 
How he managed to walk about London with a 
book in his hand, which he read whenever he 
felt the inclination to do so, utterly unconscious 
of the shouts of cabmen and draymen, and often 
only rescued in the nick of time from the uplifted 
hoof of carriage-horse, is more than I can tell. 
But there was One whom John Kitto served 
heartily and faithfully, and to Him lie always 
directlv ascribed his preservation. The same 
wise hand kept him humble by constant chastise¬ 
ment. From the day of his accident to the day 
of his death he was a great sufferer, and two 
days before his death, which was hastened by 
overwork, he turned his weary head to Ins wife, 
and said, “ I who have all my life been m the 
habit of referring everything to God,, naturally 
sit and ask myself what all these things mean, 
and endeavour, if possible, to find out wliat His 
mind towards me is ; and unless it be to draw 
me to Himself, I confess I am at a loss. He 
had gone to Germany for change and rest, and 
there he found both—for eternity. . . 

Let his own manly words fitly close this im¬ 
perfect record of what he was. ‘ ‘ Thirty years ago 
—before ‘ the Lord caused me to wander from 
my father’s house ’ and from my native place, I 
put my mark upon this passage in Isaiah, ‘I am 
the Lord ; they shall not be ashamed that wait 
on me.’ Of the many books I now possess, the 
Bible that bears this mark is the only one that 
belonged to me at that time. It now lies before 
Me ; and I find that, although the hair which 
was then dark as night has meanwhile become 
< a sable silvered,’ the ink which marked this 
text has grown into intensity of blackness, as 
the time advanced, corresponding with and m 
fact recording the growing intensity of the con¬ 
viction that ‘ they shall not be ashamed that 
wait for Thee.’ I believed it then, but I know 
it now ; and I can write 'probatwin est with my 
whole heart over against the symbol which that 
mark is to me of my ancient faith. Brave 
■spirit 1 Through all thy trials that faith blessed 
thee and in blessing thee it blessed the world. 
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By the Rev. T. S. Millington, 
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W E could not help noticing how Mrs. 

Glastonbury examined the money we 
gave her, biting it with her teeth and 
ringing it on the table, but she did not 
refuse to take it, as we were half afraid 
she would do ; in fact, she took a little 
too much of it, we thought; and when 
Parsons remonstrated, she reminded him 
of the credit of her house, and how we 
had come there like a set of tramps and 
been fetched away by the police.. “ Some 
people would not have taken you in at all, 
she said, “but I did.” 

Parsons said it reminded him ot Dr. 
Syntax, who, when his landlady presented 
an enormous bill, reminding him at the 
same time,— 

“ I took you in last niglit, I say,” 
answered,— 

“ ’Tis true : and if this bill I pay,^ 

You’ll take me in again to-day.” 

But we thought it better to. pay the bill 
than have any dispute about it. 

We were now about fifteen miles from 
the seacoast, and might expect to come in 
sio-ht of it from the first eminence. We 
were looking for the sea so eagerly as we 
climbed each hill, that Parsons said it re¬ 
minded him of the retreat of the ten thou¬ 
sand in Xenophon, and he began to tell us 
of that wonderful march. It was not exactly 
the same thing, to be sure*; for we were 
marching away from home for our own 
pleasure, and they towards home, and for 
their lives. Our march had lasted only 
about a fortnight so far, and theirs fifteen 
months. They were retreating through an 
enemy’s country, harassed and attacked at 
every step, longing to reach their homes, 
fearful that they should never see their 
native land again ; we were in our own old 
England, with no worse foes about us than 
tramps and pedlars; they were led by 
Xenophon, we by Parsons; they were ten 
thousand in number, and we only eight. 
Still it was interesting to compare notes, 
and our view of the affair was almost as 
interesting to us as theirs was to . them. 
The historian’s account of their emotion on 
catching the first glimpse of the sea "which 
was to bear them home in safety on its 


bosom is very striking, and I am sure their 
feelings must have been something like our 
own, only a little more of them. 

They had been conducted to a holy 
mountain called Theches. As soon as the 
men who were in the vanguard caught 
sight of the sea from its summit they gave 
a great shout. So did Ered and I, as we 
were the first to see it from our mountain. 
The others, thinking that their vanguard 
had been attacked by natives, rushed up 
to help them. So did Parsons and the other 
fellows; they thought we had got into 
another quagmire. But presently they 
heard the soldiers crying out, “The sea! 
the sea ! ” Upon that they all began to 
run as fast as they could, the rear-guard 
as well as the rest, driving up the beasts 
of burden ; so there "was a great rush for¬ 
ward. When they all got to the top of the 
mountain they embraced one another, 
generals and captains and all ;.and though 
they had fought so manfully side by side, 
and persevered through such great perils 
and hardships for so many months, with 
the most wonderful fortitude and courage, 
yet now the tears ran down their bronzed 
and furrowed cheeks, and they could 
scarcely see each other for weeping. And 
the first thing they did, with one accord 
and without waiting for any orders, was to 
bring together a great number of big 
stones—boulders, no doubt, brought there 
during the glacial epoch, which was an¬ 
terior even to the Grecians—and to make a 
mound or altar of them, on which they 
placed a heap of shields, staves, and 
bucklers taken from the enemy, and burnt 
them. 

We did not build an altar nor bum any¬ 
thing, but I hope we all felt thankful for 
having been brought so far on our way in 
safety ; and we feasted our eyes on the sea, 
which was only three or four miles away, 
and the ships, one or two of which were 
hull-down, as Parsons pointed out, nothing 
but the tops of the masts and sails being 
visible above the horizon. 

As soon as our emotion would allow us 
to eat and drink we sat down and discussed 


the contents of our wallets. Peggs was 
not far off, and came in for a share, of 
everything. Tucker, who, I used to think, 
grudged giving him even the odd bits, now 
picked out the best of everything and took 
it to him, and it was amusing to hear how 
he recommended him to ‘ ‘ try ’ ’ first one 
thing and then another. It was no trial to 
Peggs ; they all went the same way with¬ 
out any difficulty. 

That evening we had a delightful stroll 
along the seashore. Eittle Nat Wilkins 
was quieter than usual, and kept straining 
his eyes towards the horizon and wondering 
where the ships, and especially the steamers, 
were coming from or going to. It was 
clear he would have liked to take passage 
in one of them and sail across to Soutn 
America to see his father. 

We had settled all about our hotel m the 
afternoon, and had found letters there from 
Mr. Gregg, enclosing others for several of 
our party. Two more were to go home. 
Of course, I could not help feeling glad 
on their account, but it would be rather 
dull for the rest. There would be only 
six of us left, and perhaps even that num¬ 
ber might be further reduced in a day or 
two. We had all thought it would be. so 
jolly by the seaside, bathing and fishing 
and boating; but if they went on—or, I 
should rather say, went off —at this rate 
there would be nothing of a party left 
soon. Xenophon might have to go next 
—that’s Parsons—and then Mr. Gregg 



















































































■would be sure to order us back to school 
at once. 

The very next morning our -worst fears 
■were realised. There was a letter for 
Parsons, and he was to go home for the 
rest of the holidays, but not till next day. 
Of course, we expected our recall by the 
first post after that; so, after thinking it 
over, we resolved to have a jolly excursion 
that day, and to make the best use of our 
time. Carpe diem was to be our motto; 
eras iterabimus , and so on. We hired a 
boat and went for a sail, and took lines and 
hooks for fishing. The poor Midge, who 
kept on expecting a letter by every post, 
had never received one yet from anybody ; 
and whether it were that he had begun to 
get tired of the expedition, or only that he 
was longing as usual for some news of his 
father, I don’t know, but he seemed dull 
and out of sorts. 

It was a beautiful, calm day, and the sea 
could not have affected him, I am sure, 
unless he was like a certain Frenchman I 
once heard of. He was on board the Bou¬ 
logne packet just going to cross over, and 
asked a friend before they went out of 
harbour, <c Are you a good sailor? ” The 
answer was, “Ho. I am always ill, if it 
is at all rough ; always ill, in fact, when it 
is possible to be so.” “ Alas,” the French¬ 
man answered, “lam less fortunate than 
you. I am invariably ill, whether it is 
possible or not.” 

Little Hat Wilkins sat quite still looking 
over the gunwale, and afterwards lay down 
upon a sail in the bow and went to sleep. 
He awoke with a cry, and then fell a- 
sobbing. Poor little chap ! he tried to stop 
himself, but couldn’t. We all felt so sorry 
for him, and Peggs looked as if he were 
going to cry for company. Hat told me 
afterwards that he had had a dream; his 
father came to him and caught him up to 
his bosom in a moment, and he was cling¬ 
ing to him with his arms round his neck 
and kissing him, and they seemed as if 
they were thinking each other’s thoughts, 
and “You can guess whom they were 
thinking of,” he said, meaning of course 
his poor mother, who was dead, and it 
made him so happy and so sad, that he 
cried out aloud, and that woke him. 

# I said what I could to comfort the poor 
little fellow, and Peggs got a line ready 
for him to fish with, but he did not take 
much notice of it, even when there was a 
bite. 

Towards evening we crept slowly in 
under a slight breeze, and went to our 
hotel, where we had ordered a super-ex¬ 
cellent dinner, the last we should have, 
most likely, as Parsons meant to go next 
morning. 

Some of the fish we had caught was 
cooked for dinner, and some of it was 
packed for Parsons to take home with him. 
Peggs had as much as he could carry, and 
went away with it somewhere. He told us 
afterwards that ho had hawked it about 
and sold some of it, which was a good 
thing for him, and made him feel inde¬ 
pendent for the moment. He had half made 
up his mind to go into the fish line perma¬ 
nently, beginning with “penny winkles 
and whelks,” but some of the regular fish- 
hawkers had met with him afterwards, 
and had set upon him and given him a 
good hammering for interfering with their 
trade; they had taken his fish from him and 
slapped his face with them, and so he was 
again very much out of spirits. It was no 
good for him to try to do anything, he 
said; “there was no chance nowhere for 
the likes of him.” 
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"We were all pretty hungry, and enjoyed 
our dinner, though Hat Wilkins could not 
recover his spirits. He did not like the 
idea of having to go back to school so 
soon; he wanted to remain near the sea¬ 
shore and to go out in a boat again next 
day. That was what we all wanted. Smart 
tried to bring out some jokes, but if we 
laughed it was because he did, and because 
it was as good as a joke to look at his face 
at any time. 

We had done dinner, and the waiter was 
clearing away, when, the door being open, 
a voice was heard in the passage, asking, 
“ Is this where they are ? ” 

I thought it was Mr. Gregg’s voice; it 
sounded like it; but Hat Wilkins started 
up, and turned as white as the tablecloth, 
and looked towards the door with all his 
eyes. His mouth was wide open, and he 
scarcely seemed to breathe. The next mo¬ 
ment a tall man entered the room and 
looked at us with a rapid, searching glance. 
Hat uttered a cry—a choking sort of cry, 
like that which we had heard in the boat 
when ho was half asleep; then he pushed 
away his chair (which fell upon the floor 
and broke its back off), and with a leap 
and a bound sprang right up into the arms 
of the tall man, who seemed to know by 
instinct what he had got hold of before he 
had had time to look at it; and there they 
were hugging, and sobbing, and kissing 
each other, Hat’s father crying (for of 
course it was he), as well as Hat himself, 
until they stumbled out of the room to¬ 
gether, and hid themselves somewhere. 

They did not come back for an hour or 
more, during which interval we sat looking 
at one another, and giving utterance to our 
feelings of surprise and pleasure. We were 
rather shy of the tall man with his great 
beard. He was not very old, yet one might 
have said of him as of the Ancient Mariner, 

“ Thou art long and lean and brown, 

As is the ribbed sea sand.” 

Hat came into the room by-and-by, 
leading him by the hand. He was not much 
higher than his father’s knee. We all 
tried to congratulate Hat; but we saw by 
their faces that it was better not to say too 
much; so Parsons rang the bell and ordered 
tea ; and Hat’s father sat down with us and 
had some; and we soon got to be very com¬ 
fortable together. 

Hat’s father told us afterwards how it 
happened that he had arrived so suddenly. 
He had been able to leave South America 
by a steamer which called at the port after 
the other was gone. It was not one of the 
regular line of packets, and had been longer 
making the passage, and had brought him 
to Liverpool instead of Southampton. He 
had sent a telegram to Mr. Gregg as soon 
as he arrived, and Mr. Gregg had wired 
back to him to tell him where we were to 
be found; and he had come on direct by the 
very next train. 

It was pleasant to see how little Hat 
sat almost in his father’s pocket, and how 
well and happy he seemed all that evening. 
He slept in his room too that night. Of 
course we should lose him now, as well as 
Parsons; but it did not much signify. We 
should have to go back to school in a day 
or two at farthest; and we should not have 
liked taking the poor Midge with us if he 
had had no tidings of his father. 

The next day’s post brought us our 
summons, as we had anticipated. Mr. 
Wilkins breakfasted with us, and we 
showed him our letters and told him all 
about it. 

“ Back to school! ” he cried, “ to-day ? 


Hat can’t go, of course ; and why should 
you?” 

“ Parsons is going home ; and he is our 
leader.” 

“ How many of you will be left ? ” 

“ Only three besides the Midge—Hat, I 
mean.” 

“ Why do you call him the Midge.” 

“Hat, you know, father,” the little- 
fellow whispered. “ G-n-a-t, Hat. And 
because I’m so small.” 

u Large enough for me,” said his father, 
with a hug. “But three did you say?' 
You shall stay with me. I’ll be your 
leader. I’m big enough if Hat isn’t; Mr. 
Gregg will trust me. I’ll write to him. 
I’ll wire him. I have no particular en¬ 
gagements for a few days ; we’ll have some 
picnics and fishing and boating.” 

It was very kind of him, we all said. 

“You have been very kind to Hat,” he- 
answered, in a husky voice. 

Fred and I stayed with Hat’s father at 
the hotel three days, and then we had a- 
letter to say our grandfather and grand¬ 
mother were better, and we could both go- 
home for the rest of the holidays. So we^ 
went by the next train and invited Tucker 
to go with us. There was a letter for 
Tucker also, enclosing a sovereign for 
Peggs. Peggs got a good rig out^hen and 
looked quite respectable; and the end of 
that story was that Mr. Gregg took him as. 
a helper in the garden, and to clean the 
shoes and do odd jobs. He said he was 
quite ready to do anything—he was not 
particular; he would feed the pigs and 
wait at table (it sounds rude, but he did 
not mean it), or do anything also, if he 
could only “ have a chance.” 

He wants to be a “ scholard ” too, 
and, now that we are at school again, 
I often see him in the knife-room, 
sitting on the 
knife-board, with 
a spelling-book 
in his hand, when 
he has nothing 
else to do. 

Altogether our 
holiday tour, 
though it was cut 
short, and was 
disappointing in 
some respects, has 
done some good. 

We have not made 
so many scientific 
observations as 
we intended; nor 
have we had 
much opportunity 
of noticing the 
productions and manufacturing industries,, 
or the manners and customs of the people, 
and so on, of the places, we visited 
we have not learnt a great deal of geo¬ 
logy* meteorology, or any other sort of 
olp&y* but we have won a match at 
cricket, and shown some fellows how 
to bat and bowl, and we have altered 
our ideas about tramps and such sort of 
people. There is more good in them than 
I thought there was. Peggs says he shall 
never forget the words he heard in the old 
church, which he thought at the time were 
meant on purpose for him, “ Go out into 
the highways and hedges, and compel them 
to come in, that my house may be filled.” 

I don’t suppose that the clergyman knew 
that Peggs was listening; but I am sure 
that He who first spoke those words and. 
caused them to be written down, knew it, 
and that they were meant for tramps as 
well as for other people. There is no 
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respect of persons with Him ; and if some 
of us are better off than others, we ought 
to thank Him for it, and to be kind-hearted 
and compassionate, as He was. That is 
what I learnt from the sermon and from 
our holiday tramp; and I write it down 
here that I may not forget it. 



OUR NOTE BOOK, 



Catching a Chimpanzee. 

ome of our readers 
may remember the 
chimpanzee “Joe” 
at the Zoological 
Gardens. Mr. 
Frank Buckland 
described the 
crafty and success¬ 
ful method adopted 
by Mr. Bartlett to 
catch “Joe” when 
unwilling to re¬ 
turn to his private 
apartments after 
being allowed a 
run in the mon- 
key-liouse :— 

“ Exercise is indispensable for his good, so 
every fine morning in the summer he is let ©ut 
of his private room and allowed to scamper loose 
all about the monkey-room. There he has a 
game of play with the other monkeys. As he 
wanders about the cages on the outside they 
follow him on the inside, thereby playing up 
what we used to call at school ‘ Mag’s diver¬ 
sions.’ Joe is particularly fond of crawling 
about on the very top of his cage, out of the 
reach of Sutton, the keeper of the monkeys. 

“ The time at last arrives when visitors begin 
to come into the Gardens. It is then necessary 
that Joe should be caught and put into his own 
apartment. It is apparently impossible to catch 
him either by fair or foul means. No amount 
of bribery of the food or sweets which, he likes 
best will cause him to descend from his perch. 
To what passion of the monkey’s mind is, there¬ 
fore, an appeal to be made ? and in what form 
is that appeal to be presented ? 

“ Mr. Bartlett has discovered that Joe’s weak 
points are curiosity and cowardice. He there¬ 
fore works upon Joe’s failings in the following 
admirable manner. He goes to Sutton, and, 
touching him gently on the shoulder, directs in 
a mysterious manner his attention to the dark 
passage underneath the gas-pipe which traverses 
the house. Bartlett pretends to point out to 
Sutton some horrible unknown creature, using 
an energetic manner, but saying not a w r ord, 
except words to this effect, 1 Look out! There 
he is ! there lie is ! ’ At the same time the two 
men peer into the dark place under the gas-pipe. 
Master Joe, who is watching the two from the 
top of the cage, sees the two best friends he has 
in the world apparently alarmed at some un¬ 
known object; his attention therefore becomes 
at once fixed and riveted on their movements. 
He can hear and see nothing except the alarm 
of his friends at this unknown and fearful object 


in the dark ; he therefore thinks that if his 
friends—so much superior to him in strength 
and intellect—are alarmed, surely he also has a 
right to be frightened. He therefore begins to 
pucker up his face and gradually to descend in 
a frightened manner on to the floor of the 
monkey-house. Keeping at a safe distance, he 
begins to pout out his lips, to crow and titter 
his loud cry of alarm, while his curiosity induces 
him to come and see what there really is in the 
dark place under the gas-pipe. MTien he is 
near to the supposed point of danger, Mr. 
Bartlett and Sutton simultaneously shout out, 

* Pie’s coming out! he’s coming out ! ’ They 
pretended to fly instantly with the greatest 
alarm from some object that emerges from the 
darkness. They fly in haste towards the room 
occupied by Mr. Joe. Mr. Joe, seeing that it 
is a case of sauve qui pout , is determined not to 
be behindhand in the flight, lie therefore 
chatters his loudest, bristles up his hair so as 
to make him double his natural size, and bolts 
instantly with his greatest speed towards the 
door of liis house. Generally he is so anxious 
to get into a place of safety that he outstrips 
both of his friends, even sometimes jumping, 
leapfrog fashion, over their heads, and w r ins the 
race, getting into his room some steps in advance 
of Sutton, who at once closes the door upon my 
gentleman, and Master Joe’s wanderings are over 
for that day. It is a curious fact that Joe does 
not seem to profit by experience, for whenever 
he is let out for his morning’s airing on the top 
of the monkey cage, this clever plan of Bartlett’s 
of appealing to his failings—curiosity and cow¬ 
ardice—never fails to succeed.” 

Mr. Buckland says that it was so difficult to 
get hold of Joe that he does not understand how 
monkeys are caught in a wild state, except the 
natives tempt them with sweetened arrack, and 
carry them off when drunk and incapable. 



CRICKET, AND HOW TO EXCEL 
, IN IT, 

By Du. "W. G. Grace. 

VII.— PRACTICE. 


I N selecting an eleven 
it should be borne 
in mind that a team 
ought never to be made 
up entirely of men 
chosen for their batting 
proficiency. A batsman 
will frequently fail to 
come off; a bowler or 
fieldsman nearly al¬ 
ways makes his mark 
in a match. Two or 
three good bats should 
be chosen first; then 
the bowlers, one fast and one slow. A good 
wicket-keeper is a necessity ; and if possible 
two other bowlers should be put in, one right- 
handed and one left, and the rest of the team 
should be made up of men of fielding as well as 
batting ability, a good lob bowler being included 
if you have got him. A man who can field well 
and bat a little should always have the prefer¬ 
ence over one who can bat tolerably and is weak 
in the field. 



In cricket, the object of every player should 
be the winning of the match, and not his own 
glorification ; hence all should work as one man 
for the good of the side, and practise for matches 
as much as possible in each other’s company. 
It is remarkable what a difference there is be¬ 
tween the play and success of a team who are 
strangers to one another, and of an eleven who 
have been trained all together and are well ac¬ 
quainted with each other’s whims and peculi¬ 
arities. 

'Some people diet themselves in an elaborate 
manner for the practice of the game, but I am 
unaware of any regimen suited for cricketers 
that does not apply in other cases. The best 
system is that which renders it unnecessary to 
have recourse to any sudden methods of increas¬ 
ing muscular or mental power. Carefully diet 
yourselves always; keep regular hours; eat 
moderately. The great mistake of modern days 
is that we eat too much. Avoid late dinners 
and many courses. Take simple, wholesome 
food. Drink but little. Never have to take 
refuge in doses and “pick-me-ups,” and avoid 
excesses of all kinds, particularly in spirits and 
tobacco. In short, if you are wise you will 
never want to go into training, for you will 
always be in condition, and your powers and 
faculties will require no special treatment to 
improve them, for they w r ill always be kept up 
in their highest state of healthy vigour. 

To play cricket well, then, be careful in your 
diet, and constant in your practice. Practice is 
of two kinds—practice for the sake of killing 
time, and practice with a view to improvement. 
As regards the former variety I have nothing to 
say beyond hinting that though a man may 
amuse himself in many worse ways than swiping 
and slogging, and bawling “ Thank you ! ” for 
hours at a time, it would be as well for him to 
cease imagining that he is in any way improving 
his cricket thereby. The common style of 
slashing away at half a dozen bowlers in front 
of a net is a main reason of the wholesale 
manufacture of duck’s eggs amongst modern 
elevens. 

On the other hand, if the object be improve¬ 
ment, and the practice bo really undertaken for 
the more skilful playing of the game, I would 
earnestly impress upon my readers this often- 
forgotten fact, that the more nearly the practice- 
game approaches to a match, and the more 
steady and painstaking the player is, the better. 
One of the best methods of practice I know of 
is for sixteen people to play amongst themselves ; 
eleven to go into the field, two to go to.the 
wickets, two to be umpiring, and oue scoring. 
An afternoon’s practice, to last say for four hours, 
will thus give a quarter of an hour in each posi¬ 
tion to every player, and each player will gain 
experience in every department of the game, 
getting half an hour’s batting (fifteen minutes at 
each .wicket, no matter how often out), half an 
hour’s bowling (fifteen minutes at each wicket), 
half an hour’s umpiring (fifteen minutes at each 
end), a quarter of an hour’s scoring, and two and 
a quarter hours’ fielding, being fifteen minutes 
at each place: overs of four balls being bowled and 
discipline kept up throughout as in a match, a 
note being made of the results of the batting, the 
figures being arrived at by dividing the number 
of runs gained by each player by the number of 
innings, and the bowling record worked out in the 
usual way, showing so many wickets for so many 
runs. One or two afternoons devoted to steady 
practice of this kind, in which each player has a 
fair chance of improvement, cannot fail to be 
valuable. Parties of less than sixteen could 
work on a similar principle, and in cases of fewer 
plajmrs nets could be used—double wicket being 
played whenever possible. 

The advantage of having eleven in the field 
when you are practising is that you thereby best 
learn how to judge the runs, and there is nothing 
so important to a cricketer as to be able to do 
this well. Quickness between wickets is most 
essential, but quickness without judgment is 
useless. A man at the bowler’s end who knows 
what he is about will always back up, that is, go 
a few paces up the wicket after the bowler de¬ 
livers the ball, and thus make many a run which 
could not be secured were he, like some players, 
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to stand as still as a scarecrow waiting till the 
hall is played. When a man hacks up properly 
he has a much shorter distance to cover in mak¬ 
ing the run than when he remains level with the 
wicket and has to run the whole twenty-two 
yards. Tip and run is good occasional practice 
for smartening up a field, hut two good hatsmen 
should be at the wickets, it being shockingly 
had practice as far as batting is concerned. The 
way in which runs can be scored when, as in this 
game, the hatsmen are determined on making 
them, is astonishing, and calculated to consi¬ 
derably open the eyes of a sleepy field. 

In running, batsmen should always keep 
straight up and down by the side of the wicket 
and never cross unnecessarily : they should not 
run on the pitch, or they will spoil it by heel 
marks, and they should always keep their wits 
about them and avoid collisions. The rate 
of running must be the rate of the slower 
of the two, as there is no use in running a man 
to a standstill, and of course there is no gain in 


fieldsmen’s blunders are the easiest made of any. 
If a ball is thrown in from the long-field you 
can nearly always score one while it is on its way. 
The effect of stolen runs upon the opposite side 
is not to be despised—first, the fielding gets 
wild and loose and the men demoralised, great 
becomes the temptation to bang the ball at the 
wicket when there is not half a chance of a run 
out, and should the savage hurl come, away it 
will generally go for an over-throw for two or 
three, to the still further demoralisation of the 
adversaries, particularly if the excitable man 
of the team has had anything to do with it. 
Such performances will put the best of bowlers 
oft* their bowling, and many times be the means 
of winning what looks, until their commence¬ 
ment, a completely hopeless match. 

In cases where a club has the services of a 
professional coach it is fair to assume that he 
will know more about the game than his pupils. 
I make this remark as the feeling is not uni¬ 
versal, and there are some young pupils in ex- 


should take care that it is well rolled early in the 
season, say in March, or the beginning of April 
at latest, as if you have a dry season, and the 

f round is not in order before it dries from the 
larch and April winds, it can never be got as 
right as it would have been if attended to ear¬ 
lier. Once a ground is rolled level it can easily 
be kept in order, and extra expense at the time 
will be well saved in the end. 

After a match the holes made by bowlers and 
batsmen should be immediately returfed. This 
will save a lot of grumbling from the players in 
the next match, and will also be beneficial for 
the ground, as it will give the new piece time to 
set. If the returfing is left to the middle of the 
winter, as is generally done, you find the pieces 
put in are not nearly so firm as the rest of the 
ground, and easily cut up again. A ground 
should be level, smooth, and well rolled, the 
herbage should be kept close, and the area should 
be considerable. Two hundred yards across 
either way is a fair size for a ground—the larger 
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running him out. In running a four or fiver 
run moderately, not at top speed, and do not 
begin batting again until after you have reco¬ 
vered your wind. 

The striker should judge all hits in front of 
the wicket, the other batsman those behind, and 
when a run is to be made one should call to the 
other. Call in a decided tone, not hesitatingly 
and apologetically, and mistakes will never 
occur. It always takes two to make a run, so 
neither should start off on his own judgment 
and advance too far to return to his wicket before 
the ball gets there, in case the other man de¬ 
clines to move. 

■When a ball is hit you should make the first 
run at the top of your speed, and thus often get 
a couple where you would only have made one ; 
in the same manner threes are made out of twos, 
and so on. Never over-run the bowling crease, 
as bad players invariably do, for it is a very 
common cause of runs being lost. Always watch 
the fieldsmen, and be ready to make a run at 
the slightest mistake. Two good judges of a run 
in together will often find that these runs from 


istence who imagine their tutor has been engaged 
for them to instruct. He should be a good 
length-bowler, straight and medium-paced ; an 
erratic fast bowler who will knock you qn the 
head and pound you in the stomach cannot 
possibly be worth engaging. 

Bowling, if indulged in for too long at a 
stretch, invariably deteriorates, and instead of 
keeping a man bowling hard ball after ball for 
three hours, and only getting a rest by sending 
in a bad ball to have it hit away, it would be 
much better for all parties were he to continue 
at it for half the time and bowl carefully 
throughout. 

If the club or school can afford it, it is better 
for them to have two or more bowlers, there 
being such a great advantage in practising to a 
left-handed man as well as a right. 

The ball comes in very different!} 7- from the 
left from what it does from the otherside, and it 
often puzzles a batsman who meets the bowling 
for the first time,although, unless it is first-class, 
it is after a trial or two much the easiest to hit. 

Whoever has the management of the ground 


the ground the fewer the boundary hits and the 
better the game. Trees are not desirable from a 
cricketing point of view*, as the light cannot be 
too good for the game, and the * c chequered shade ” 
has frequently much to answer for. It is essential 
for good cricket to have a good ground, as the 
worse the ground is the less the game is a game 
of skill. Very bad grounds bring all players 
down to a level, and cricket played on them is a 
very different thing from cricket on a proper 
pitch. On a good ground a good team will 
always beat a bad one, for they then get a chance 
of showing their superior skill. 

In dry weather it is a good plan to have two 
wickets prepared for an important match, one 
well watered and the other left alone, and then in 
case of rain you are not taken by surprise. Wet 
has a great influence on cricket. A hard wicket 
is in favour of run-making, on a soft wicket bowl¬ 
ing has the best of it, on a sticky wicket the 
batsman is nowdiere ; but if the wicket is very 
w r et indeed the ball runs through the grass and 
the bowling gets punished considerably. 

(To be continued.)> 
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WITH THE BOYS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

I x a recent number we offered some illustra¬ 
tions of the work of Boy’s Own artists at 
the Royal Academy Exhibition ; and we follow 
this up by giving on the present page some careful 
copies by one of our artists of other pictures in 
the galleries iu which we are pretty sure all 
boys will be likely to take an interest. Our 
country readers especially will thank us for 
showing them what some of the principal 
pictures are like about which so many people 
have been talking this season. 

Beginning at the top left-hand corner of the 
page, we have No. 948, “The Armada in 
Sight.” This is by Mr. Seymour Lucas, who has 
furnished more than one sketch for our pages, 
and is in many respects a noteworthy paint¬ 
ing. The scene depicted by the artist’s graphic 
pencil is thus described in Hume and Smollett: 
—“ It was on the 19th July that Fleming sailed 
into Plymouth and announced that he had seen 
the Spanish fleet off the Lizard. This intelli¬ 
gence was communicated to Drake when he and 
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some of his officers were amusing themselves 
with howls on the Hoe. It caused a lively 
sensation, and a great manifestation of alacrity 
to put to sea, which Drake laughingly checked 
"by declaring that the match should be played 
out, as there was plenty of time to ‘win the 
game, and beat the Spaniards too. ’ ” Every 
English boy familiar with Macaulay’s rous¬ 
ing ballad will know how to appreciate this 
cool courage of the old “ sea dog.” 

To the right of this is Ho. 1072, a painting 
by Mr. Charles Green—a picture of whose we 
may be able to give before many weeks—en¬ 
titled, “ The Girl I left behind me.” Its affect¬ 
ing story is one of the most common incidents 
of troublous days ; and the bravest of husbands 
and sons may well pray, “Give peace in our 
time, 0 Lord.” 

Ho. 298, “The Night "Watch, 1 ” by Mr. 
Eriton Kivierc, A., is certainly among the most 
striking contributions to this year's Exhibition. 
This picture always had an admiring group 
before it, and it is unquestionably a very clever 
piece of work. There is something awful in the 
solemn, weird stillness of the moonlit ruins 
patrolled by the king of beasts. (< Punch,” in 
noticing this painting, wittily asked whether the 
artist spent the night behind one of the pillars 
sketching, and if so, thought he must have 
had a lively time of it. "Very ! 

No. 537, “Love and War,” by J. S. Noble, 
which occupied a place in Gallery vi, is a clever 
yet most painful picture. The dogs, two 
splendid animals, are sitting watching by the 
armour of their dead or wounded master, and 
one is licking from the breastplate the life-blood 
of the owner, which has flowed darkly over it. 

No. 459, in Gallery v, hung close to the 
“Blenheim” of Mr. Woodville, which we 
noticed in a late number. It is by Ernest 
Crofts, A.R.A., and represents “Marlborough 
after the Battle of Kamilies.” The standards 
which are being collected form a gorgeous mass 
of colour in the foreground, and altogether the 
painting is one of more than ordinary merit. 
Here is the descriptive passage from Alison on 
which the picture is based. “The trophies of 
the battle of Kamilies were immense ; but they 
were even exceeded by its results. The loss of 
the French in killed and wounded was 7,000 
men, and in addition to that 6,000 prisoners 
were taken. . . . They lost fifty-two guns, 

their whole baggage and pontoon train, all their 
caissons, and eighty standards wrested from 
them in fair fight. . . . The victors lost 

1,066 killed and 2,567 wounded ; in all 3,633. 
The great and unusual proportion of the killed 
to the wounded shows how desperate the fight¬ 
ing had been, and how much of it, as in ancient 
warfare, had been in hand-to-hand contest.” 
Most boys would be likely to rate this picture 
“splendid.” 

No. 391, “Before the Days of Gunpowder,” 
by Wilfrid V. Herbert, effectively tells its own 
simple story. 

No. 262, by W. K. Orchardson, n.A., was 
acknowledged on all sides to be one of the most 
striking pictures in the Exhibition. It has been 
purchased by the Koyal Academy, and well 
deserves this special mark of honour. It repre¬ 
sents Napoleon i on board H.M.s. Bellerophon, 
July 23rd, 1815, taking his last long melan¬ 
choly look at France, as the vessel ploughs her 
way towards the land of exile. Napoleon, it will 
be noticed, is in the familiar uniform, and on 
the left stand bareheaded the officers forming 
the suite- •. Colonel Planat, General Montholon, 


Surgeon Maingaut, Count ’ Las Cases, and 
Generals Savary, Lallemand, and Bertrand. 
The youth leaning over the poop-rail, looking 
down on to the quarter-deck, is the son of Count 
Las Cases. This powerful picture generally had 
an eager group of admirers round it, and a boy 
or two were pretty sure to be in the front row. 



FE&RETS AS PETS, AND HOW TO 
KEEP THEM. 

By Gordon Stables, m.d., b.n. 


T he ferret is called by naturalists Mustelafuro, 
and belongs to the natural family Mustclidce , 
or the weasel tribe, of which the common weasel 
is the type. I do but mention these facts 
parenthetically, for I would be very sorry indeed 
to frighten the reader at the outset with a lot of 
break-jaw Latin words, which would only serve 
to remind him of school hours and the desk, 
instead of green fields, waving trees, purling 
brooks, and all things that tend to make life in 
the country so thoroughly enjoyable. 

Now one can hardly be expected to live in the 
country and not possess a pet of some kind. I 
have already told you all about dogs, and I now 
want to teach you something about ferrets, 
animals that work exceedingly well with a nice 
clever terrier dog, and that will afford sport of 
a useful as well as exciting kind, to those who 
know how to use them. 

I may tell you at once, then, that if you wish 
to possess yourself of pets of this kind you will 
not have to dip very deeply into the purse that 
contains your store of pocket-money, for you can 
buy a nice pair of young ones, male and female, 
for the sum of five shillings sterling. There are 
two kinds usually in the market, the -white 
and the dark; the former is the true and 
original ferret, more easy to manage and less 
liable to be lost, and altogether more tame and 
domesticated. 

The dark one is nothing less than a breed 
between the polecat, or foumart, of our own 
country, and is very often fierce and somewhat 
intractable. The polecat itself, however, is not 
altogether untameable ; indeed, there are few 
animals in the world that cannot be made 
friendly with mankind, if they are only well 
used. I knew an instance of a little invalid 
girl who tamed a polecat; so thoroughly do¬ 
mesticated did it become that it used to sleep in 
her arms in bed. This polecat had a penchant 
for snakes, creatures that are ten times more 
numerous in the Scottish Highlands, "where this 


girl lived, than they are in England; and 
thinking, doubtless, that its young mistress’s 
tastes might lie in the same direction, it took 
to bringing one to bed with it occasionally, a 
mistake which, of course, resulted in a severing 
of the amicable relationship. 

"Well, if you make up your mind to keep 
ferrets, there is no reason -why you should not 
know how to breed from them ; the 
young will always find customers in 
the market. I mean you can get rid 
of them by advertising, if you cannot 
get rid of them by private bargain or 
barter them with your boy friends. 

Before, then, you buy your young 
ferrets, prepare a nice comfortable 
home for them. They are usually kept 
in hutches, but as they are liable to 
many ailments, of some of which I 
shall presently speak, it is far better 
to give them all the liberty and space 
you can afford. The hutch, too, re¬ 
quires constant attention to keep it 
clean and sweet, and it is difficult to 
do this. Let your ferrets’ home, then, 
be in the corner of some outhouse— 
the more cleanly the better. The little 
yard, which should be partitioned off 
with boards about four feet high, slop¬ 
ing inwards, should be at least six feet 
square, and the floor of it ought to 
be covered with nice dry sawdust, a 
large sackful of which may bo obtained 
at any carpenter’s yard for about six¬ 
pence. 

At the farther end of the enclosure, 
a sleeping box should be hung upon 
two nails against the wall, and fully 
two inches above the floor. This box 
should not be square but oblong, say 
about two and a half or three feet long 
by a foot and a half high, and two feet 
■wide. If } r ou are handy you can easily manufac¬ 
ture this box yourself. The only peculiarities, 
about it are these : the back is hinged from the 
top to facilitate the periodical cleaning out of the 
little apartment, and the front is pierced with 
two round holes to allow the animals to pop out 
and in at pleasure. As the box hangs against the- 
wall no fastening for the back door is required. 
This hutch should be divided into two by a 
moveable or sliding partition, with a hole cut in 
it, to form a nesting-place for the jill, as the 
female is called, when she is about to give birth 
to her young ones. But only at such times need 
the partition, which runs in grooves, be placed 
in situ. A reference to the woodcuts will serve 
to make my meaning more plain. In this box 
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Fig. 3. 

Fig. 1.—The hutch, front view, a a, Holes for en¬ 
trance to main body of hutch, b, Space for sliding 
panel, c, The nesting-box thus formed. 

Fig. 2.—Back wall of hutch, a. The door, opening 
upwards, b b, Hinges, either of metal or leather. 

Fig. 3.—Sliding partition. 










































or hutch is placed the bed of wlieaten or oaten 
straw, and this ought to be cleaned out three 
times a week, and sometimes taken away to be 
washed, great care being used that it is 
thoroughly wiped out and dried either before 
the fire or in the sun before it is returned. Any 
unpleasant perfume may be kept down by the 
use of disinfectant powder, that called Sanitas 
is best, or water well reddened with perman¬ 
ganate of potash. Condy’s lluid is a capital 
disinfectant for many purposes, but as it is very 
dear if purchased at the shops, and as, moreover, 
it is an officinal preparation, which finds a place 
in the pharmacopoeia, I give its composition. It 
is simply eighty grains of the permanganate of 
potash dissolved in a pint of pure water. It is a 
capital thing to sprinkle about kennels or 
rabbit-hutches, etc., etc. 

Do ferrets bite people ? No, certainly not, if 
properly tamed ; and the only way to do this is 
to get them young, and to constantly handle 
them and pet them ; they will thus become 
most gentle and affectionate, and allow you to 
pull them about in any way you choose. 

The next thing to be thought about is their 
feeding. Like all animals, they prefer a little 
change; consequently, although their staple diet 
should be bread and milk, fresh every day , give 
them now and then a little nicely boiled oatmeal 
porridge, and flesh food perhaps twice or thrice 
a week. This may be either raw meat or morsels 
of chicken or rabbit, or a dead bird ; but what¬ 
ever it is, do not let them gorge. 

Let their dishes and all their surroundings be 
the cleanest of the clean, the sweetest of the 
sweet. Keep them dry and comfortable and 
happy, and you will never have disease among 
them. As these animals have milk to drink, 
they may not need water ; nevertheless, place a 
tin dishful in their yard, if only to look at. 

The great difficulty in breeding ferrets is this. 
They are apt, if annoyed, to wax fierce and 
vent their rage upon their progeny, which they 
destroy. When, therefore, a ferret has young— 
which, by the way, she carries for six weeks— 
see that the mother is kept perfectly quiet and 
free from all c annoyance, take away the male, 
and see that no one gives her food but yourself. 
A little raw meat will be necessary to keep up 
her strength, but this should not be given on 
the nest, but outside in the yard. The young 
ones are in number five, six, or even seven, and 
do not open their eyes until they are about a 
month old. When six weeks old they will be 
able to feed themselves, and should then be 
taken away from the dam, and fed three or four 
times a day on stale bread and pure sweet milk. 
The ferret has young ones twice a year, some¬ 
times even three times. 

I would not like to hazard a guess as to how 
many ills ferret flesh is heir to, but a few of the 
more definite diseases, with what I consider 
appropriate treatment, I here subjoin. 

They suffer, then, at times from what is called 
distemper, for want probably of a better name. 
However, this ailment is of a febrile nature, and 
greatly affects the lining membranes of the eyes 
and nose, which swell and discharge matter 
freely, the discharge having an offensive 
odour. It is a disease common enough among 
young ferrets that have not been kept cleanly or 
fed regularly. They ought to be taken in hand 
at once, and placed in a nice clean, airy hutch ; 
all discharge ought to be washed away with a 
little warm milk-and-water and a soft silk rag. 
A few drops of castor-oil should be given to each 
ailing ferret, and afterwards a little fever 
mixture like the following. Chlorate of potash 
and nitrate of potash of each two grains, mix in 
a tiny drop of water, and give three times a day 
in milk. Let the food be nourishing, and given 
in perfectly clean dishes on the principle of 
little and ofteD. 

People who keep ferrets should always have 
two or three nice clean, dry, spare hutches in 
case of emergency, and before these are used 
they ought, if they have been lying by for any 
time, to be sprinkled with Condy, and then 
aired before the fire. There is a kind of debility 
known by the name of sweat, from which ferrets 
sometimes suffer. I know of no better way of 
curing it than placing them in a clean, dry 
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hutch, letting them have fresh air in plenty 
without hanging them in a draught, giving 
pure, sweet food, two or three drops of tincture 
of iron twice a day in water, and about half a 
teaspoonful of cod-liver oil twice a dav like¬ 
wise. 

The inmates of your ferret-hutches may suffer 
at times from emaciation, weakness, loss of coat, 
and capricious appetite. This may be caused 
by worms, and you would do well to try the 
effects of five or six grains of areca nut freshly 
powdered, and given first thing in the morning 
on an empty stomach. It must be followed in 
two houm by half a teaspoonful of wanned 
castor-oil, and if worms are passed the treatment 
may be repeated one week afterwards, the 
strength being meanwhile kept up by good 
nourishing food and plenty of air and exercise. 

Skin disease is another ailment of the do¬ 
mesticated ferret. It is often accompanied by a 
considerable deal of irritation and itching. Now 
when this takes place, turn your little patient 
over at once into one of your spare hutches, 
give it a few drops of castor-oil to cool the 
system, and when this has acted wash it care¬ 
fully with tepid water and soap, and after it is 
dry smear it over with a mixture of cod-liver 
oil and olive-oil, equal parts ; rub this into the 
skin, not the coat, and then turn it into a very 
dry and extra warm hutch, keep the hutch in 
a warm place, and repeat the treatment in 
three days, and again in three days. A final 
washing without the application ought now to 
be sufficient to complete the cure. Foot rot Is a 
very distressing complaint; it is caused entirely 
by filth and dirt. The parts should be carefully 
washed, the nails well pared, and a wash used 
of sulphate of copper, usually called blue stone, 
three times a day. During the time they are ill 
the bed ought to be exceptionally clean and dry, 
and they ought to have plenty of running about 
in the open air. 


SOME FAMOUS BRITISH BATTLES. 

I.—BAN NOCK BURST. 



he story of the 
fiery and 
protracted 
struggles 
that took 
be- 
Eng- 
and 
ere 
were 
happily uni¬ 
ted is one 
that will ne¬ 
ver lose its 
interest while 
British boys 
are what they 
are. 

Such a history, stirring as is its every line, 
has necessarily very many dark pages. The 
conflicts, as must ever be the case when such 
lion-hearted foes meet hand to hand, were nearly 
always stubborn, and often fiercely terrible ; yet 
amidst the awful carnage bright gleams shine 
out of truest heroism—the noblest self-sacrifice 
for home and country, friend and comrade—the 
tenderest aspirations after honour and duty. 

War is always cruel, at the best; and at the 
■worst, what pen could adequately depict its 
horrors ! 


“ Were half the power that fills the world with 
terror, 

Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps 
and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need for arsenals nor forts : 


“ The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred ! 
And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain! ” 


How much truth there is in this ; and it is- 
the Christian’s hope that the following aspiration 
is something more than a poet’s lofty dream :— 

4 1 Down the dark future, through longgencrations,. 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and them 
cease; 

An d like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say,. 
‘ Peace! ’ ” 

We should like to bo able to think that every 
reader of the Boy’s Own Paper could enter- 
fully into the spirit of those lines ; and yet, 
much as one may deprecate or regret it, war is- 
to-day, as it has been in the long past, a dread 
fact in the history of nations, anil especially of 
a nation built up as ours lias been, that cannot 
be ignored. 

We purpose, therefore, telling the story of 
some of the more memorable struggles in our 
famous historj’, and will commence with a stir¬ 
ring chapter, prepared from Grant’s “British 
Battles,” from the times of 

WILLIAM WALLACE AND ROBERT BRUCE. 

In 1282 Scotland was in all the enjoyment 
of profound peace, and of most unprecedented 
prosperity, under the gentle sway of Alexander 
m, who had married Margaret/a daughter of' 
Henry in of England, and consequently was- 
brother-in-law of the reigning king of that 
country, Edward i. In the forty-second year 
of his age, and having a son and daughter 
grown to maturity, Alexander had every pros¬ 
pect of leaving his sceptre to a long line of* 
descendants. The year 1282 saw his daughter 
united in marriage to Eric, the young King of 
Norway, and soon after his son, who was namM 
after himself, married the daughter of Guy of 
Dampierre, the powerful Count of Flanders. 

But a brief space of time sufficed to cover with, 
sorrow and darkness all this prospect of a happy 
future. The Queen of Norway had only been 
married a year, when she died in giving birth to- 
a. daughter ; the death of Prince Alexander, 
without heirs, followed in January, 1284 ; and 
on the 16th March, two years afterwards, the- 
king, when riding on a dark night, was thrown 
from his horse over a high cliff at Kinghorn, 
opposite Edinburgh, and killed on the spot. By 
this. fatality terminated the male line of the 
Celtic or old Macalpine kings, who had ruled, 
the race of the Dalriadic Scots from the pre¬ 
historic times of dark and unknown antiquity 
—times clouded by fable and romance—and novr 
the sovereignty of the most turbulent kingdom 
in Europe devolved upon an infant Norwegian^ 
princess, who of course was still absent at the 
court of her father. 

Had this child survived, the calamities that 
fell upon her kingdom might perhaps have 
been averted. The crown of her grandfather 
had been secured to her by the estates of* 
the realm ; and since his death it had been 
arranged that as soon as she was brought, 
home she should be betrothed to her second, 
cousin, the eldest son of the King of England 
—a measure which, had it been carried out, 
might have finally united the two kingdoms, 
under one sceptre—but this politic hope was- 
doomed to blight, for on her passage home the 
little Queen of Scotland died in the Orkneys, 
in her eighth year. When tidings of this fatal 
event came, “ the kingdom was troubled,” says- 
the Bishop of St. Andrew’s, “'and its inhabi¬ 
tants sank into despair.” 

And now there fell on Scotland the greatest. 
and most terrible calamity that can befall a war¬ 
like State—a disputed succession. But in this ■ 
case advantage was taken by the bold, able, and 
unscrupulous Edward i to endeavour to make 
himself master of Scotland by force or fraud,., 
and for more than twenty years the land was- 
involved in all the barbarities of a war, waged 
as only in those days war was waged, bequeath¬ 
ing to posterity a loDg and unmeaning inherit¬ 
ance of hate. Thirteen competitors appeared 
for that crown which has been so often one of 
thorns for its hapless wearer ; but the claims of 
two, John Baliol and Ptobert Bruce, were de¬ 
clared by Edward, who was unhappily selected 
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as umpire, superior to the rest. They were the 
descendants of David, a younger brother of 
■William i, surnamed “The Lion” from having 
first borne that cognisance on his seals and 


the countries for centuries. Prior to making any 
award, Edward, with great cunning and fore¬ 
sight, had required that English garrisons should 
be put in the principal fortresses, on the nlea 


effort, however, was conducted without ability, 
and after a short time Edward again overran the 
Lowlands ; and as this was called the suppres¬ 
sion of a “rebellion,” the sword was allowed 



banners, Baliol being the grandson of the eldest 
daughter, Bruce the son of the second. 

Finding Baliol mean, timid, pliant, and ambi¬ 
tious, Edward, intending ere long to advance his 
own imaginary claim, decided in his favour, a 
measure which ultimately retarded the union of 


that the gift might be in the hand of him who 
was to bestow it. 

Tc the disgust and indignation of the Scots, 
the half Norman Baliol did fealty to Edward 
for the crown awarded him, and the spring of 
1296 saw the nation in arms against him. This 


more than usual licence, and even priests were 
murdered in cold blood within the rails ot the 
altar, as it was sought by sheer massacre to 
strike terror into the hearts of the people. On 
the 2nd of July the miserable Baliol surrendered 
into the hands of Edward the kingdom which 
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should never have been his, and which he had 
obtained on terms unknown to the Scottish 
people, and an English noble, John de War- 
renne, Earl of Surrey, was made governor over 
it, or at least that part of it where English 
garrisons lay, with Hugh Cressingham as his 
Justiciary. Edward’s conception—the union of 
the entire island under one crown—was doubt¬ 
less a great one ; it was infamously and cruelly 
enforced, but was never to be achieved by the 
sword. 

After about two years a strong body of Scots 
were again in arms, with William Wallace at 
their head, and soon Edward found he had a 
very different kind of opponent to contend with. 
Wallace won, amongst other memorable vic¬ 
tories, a never-to-be-forgotten one at Stirling 
Bridge, in September, 1297 ; but the Battle of 
Falkirk in the following March overthrew Wal¬ 
lace, partly through treachery, and the brave 
leader was afterwards secured, brought to Lon¬ 
don, and barbarously executed, in his thirty- 
fifth year. Two years later, however, saw the 
Scots in arms under Robert Bruce, and the spirit 
of resistance taking deeper root than ever. 

Whatever efforts the second Edward made by 
sea or land, they were doomed to be crushed 
by the memorable battle which was fought at 
Bannockburn on Monday, the 24th of June, 
1314, and which secured for ever the independ¬ 
ence of the Scottish crown, seating the great 
King Robert firmly on the throne—a battle 
that was the greatest of his triumphs and the 
reward of his valour, skill, and undying perse¬ 
verance. 

To prosecute the troublesome war his father 
had bequeathed him, young Edward, in addi¬ 
tion to his own resources, borrowed large sums 
from the more wealthy monasteries to defray the 
expenses of a new expedition ; and in the spring 
of 1314 he assembled an army that numbered 
fully 100,000 men, upon the borders. With it 
there followed a vast multitude of attendants, 
in the hope of getting plunder. This prodigious 
host was composed not only of the crown vassals 
in England, Ireland, and Wales, but of numbers 
of foreign troops from Flanders, Gascony, 
Guienne and Aquitaine, Poictou and Languedoc, 
etc. Eth O’Connor, Prince of Connaught, and 
twenty-five other Irish chiefs, were summoned 
to his assistance, and the whole were to muster 
at Berwick on the lltli of June. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent of his 
preparations from the summonses still preserved 
as issued to the sheriffs of Durham, Northumber¬ 
land, Leicestershire, Cheshire and Lancashire, 
Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, Shropshire, Notting¬ 
ham, Stafford, and Warwickshire ; to the Earls of 
Hereford, Hertford, Essex, and Gloucester ; and 
to seven barons, requiring them to equip cer¬ 
tain quotas of infantry, amounting in all to 
26,540 men. In his ranks were 50,000 archers 
and 40,000 cavalry, of whom 3,000 were com¬ 
pletely sheathed in mail, both horse and man. 
The Welsh auxiliaries were under Sir Maurice 
de Berkeley, and Edward relied much on them 
as mountaineers who might cope with the Scots. 

Great care was taken that an abundant supply 
of provisions should be collected, together with 
waggons and cars for the conveyance of tents 
and baggage. Barbour mentions particularly 
160 carts laden with poultry alone ; and Wil¬ 
liam of Malmesbury says that the multitude of 
carriages was so great that, if placed in one 
line, they would have extended sixty miles in 
length ! 

Bruce was now master of all Scotland save the 
castle of Stirling, the blockade of which he had 
committed to his brother Edward, who con¬ 
cluded a treaty with the English governor, Sir 
Philip Mowbray, to the effect that the fortress 
should be surrendered if not relieved before the 
festival of St. John the Baptist, which is cele¬ 
brated on the 24th of June. King Robert was 
displeased with his brother for the impolicy of 
a treaty which permitted the King of England 
to advance with his collected forces, and com¬ 
pelled him to hazard a battle or raise a siege 
with dishonour. 

“ What matter is it ? ” replied Edward Bruce, 
stoutly. “ Let all England come, and we shall 
fight them were they more ! ” So King Robert 


agreed to the treaty, and prepared to meet the 
English on the appointed day. He had col¬ 
lected his forces in the forest called the Tor- 
wood, midway between Stirling and Falkirk, 
to the number of only 30,000 men, and these 
were followed by about 20,000 more—camp- 
followers, gillies, women, and children. 

The place selected by Bruce for the battle, 
and to bar the approach of the English to Stir¬ 
ling, was a piece of ground then known as the 
New Park, partly open and partly encumbered 
with trees. On one side it was protected by a 
morass, known as the New-miln Bog, the pas¬ 
sage of which he knew to be dangerous and 
difficult. He formed his troops in four columns, 
apart from each other, yet sufficiently near to 
keep up communication. Three of these formed 
a front line facing the south-east, the direction 
by which the enemy must approach, and ex¬ 
tending from the brook or “burn” called the 
Bannock to the village of St. Ninian. The 
right wing he protected by means of pits—the 
suggestion of Sir Malcolm Drummond—dug 
where the ground was firm, a foot in breadth 
and three in depth, with a stake in each, and 
covered lightly with sods and branches. Else¬ 
where were strewn iron caltlirops (pieces of iron 
all disposed in a triangular form, so that while 
three of the pikes rest on the ground, a fourth 
stands in a perpendicular direction, and is espe¬ 
cially calculated to lame horses). 

On the 22nd Bruce received tidings that the 
English were advancing from Edinburgh, and 
he immediately marched his forces from the 
Torwood to the positions he had assigned them 
two days before. The right wing was com¬ 
manded by his brother Edward, the left was led 
by Douglas and the young Steward of Scotland, 
the centre by Thomas Randolph, the veteran 
Earl of Moray. 

The reserve, or fourth column, was led by 
Bruce in person. Angus of the Isles, his faith¬ 
ful friend and ally, was with him, and there 
was stationed his little body of cavalry, under 
Sir Robert Keith, the Maresclial of Scotland, to 
whom he assigned the particular duty of attack¬ 
ing and, if possible, dispersing the English 
archers. The royal standard was fixed in the 
stone which now marks the centre of the 
Scottish line, and is protected by an iron 
grating. In Bruce’s rear lay a little valley ; 
above it rose a long, green ridge, now known 
as the Gillies’ Hill, for thereon were all the 
camp-followers and baggage of his army. The 
airs to which the Scots are said by history and 
tradition to have marched to the field are now 
known as “ Bruce’s Address ” and “ The Land 
of the Leal,” a common Dead March with all 
Scottish regiments ; but their instruments could 
have been only the bagpipe, harp, and kettle¬ 
drum. 

(To be continued.) 
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KNOTS AND CORDAGE. 


(Continued from page 661.) 


T o Strap a Block.— A block, as most of 
our readers are no doubt aware, is a shell 
of wood containing one, two, three, or four 
wheels. A groove is cut round the outside of 
the block, and round this the strap is fitted 
(Fig. 1). There are various kinds of straps for 
different descriptions of blocks and tackles. 



Fig. I.—Side and Front View Of a Single Block 
unstrapped. 


Supposing you wish to fit a luff tackle, which 
consists of two blocks each, fitted with hooks and 
thimbles. 

First of all you must cut the rope with which 
to make the straps (the size of the rope will 
depend upon the size of the blocks), which you 
must measure as follows :—Take a piece of 
string, or rope-yarn, and measure twice the 
round of the block and once the round of the 
rope from which you are going to cut the strap, 
that is for the strap, which has to be spliced 
together with a short splice. 

To obtain the length for unlaying and crutch- 
ing the strands :—Take once the round of the 
block, once the round of the thimble, and once 
the round of the rope. Stretch the rope, and 
chalk the rope where you are going to unlay it, 
and pass the rope through the eye of the hook 
and round the thimble. Then, 
if you are not going to serve it, 
splice each end twice ; but if 
the strap is going to be served, 
then twice one way and once 
the other will suffice. Then 
place the strap round the block 
with the splice, filling in the 
groove at the lower end, and 
the hook and thimble at the 
other extremity. Then put on 
a seizing between the block and 
the thimble, -which will keep 
everything in its place (Fig. 2). 

The following is the best way 
of making a seizing and putting 
it on :—Stretch your material 
well, and splice an eye in one end of it. Pass 
it round the strap, and pass the end of the seiz¬ 
ing through it and round the strap as many 
times as will be required (five or seven times). 
Then reeve the end underneath the parts and 
through its own eye, leaving enough bight to 
haul on. Place the turns square round the strap, 
and heave taut, then haul the slack through 
the eye and haul taut. Then over the lower 
turns pass the riding turns, which must be one 
less in number than the first set. Put the end 
between the last two parts of the lower turns, 
and then put the crossing turns on, which are 
three in number. Pass one round turn down 
the centre and heave it taut, then form a half 
hitch each side of the first, which will form, a 
clove hitch with three parts. They are some¬ 
times finished off with, a wall, or crown knot, 
but it is not absolutely necessary. 

The Log-line.—M any of our readers may 



Fig. 3.—The Logship, 

have read or heard of the Log-line used at sea, 
and yet be ignorant how it is that with the aid 
of so simple an arrangement seamen are able to 
measure the number of miles they travel across 



Fig. 2.—Block 
strapped. 
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the pathless deep. The articles necessary for 
heaving the log are, firstly, a logship (Fig. 3). 
This is a flat piece of wood loaded with a sheet 
•'Of lead, and attached to the log-line by the 
three corners, one of which is so arranged that 
with a strong jerk the peg that holds it will 

• come out and allow the boys, whose duty it is to 
haul up, to do so more easily. 

Next are two sandglasses, one to run 28 

• seconds, and the other 14 seconds. 

Then comes the line which is marked with a 
knot for each mile, the real distance between the 
knots being 47 feet 6 inches, which is the 128th 
part of a mile, as 28 seconds is the 128tli part of 
an hour. 

In marking a log-line, a certain amount of 
what is termed “stray-line ” is given in order 
to _ carry the logship clear of the eddy in the 
ship’s wake. It is in a sailing ship about 20 
fathoms, and here a small piece of white bunting 
is placed, and as soon as this passes over the 
taffrail, the midshipman, whose duty it is to heave 
the log, orders the quartermaster to turn the 
: glass, and he begins to calculate the rate that 
the ship is going. 

If the vessel is passing very quickly through 
the water, however, the 14-seconds glass is used, 

• and then the knots count double. 

The operation l's performed as follows :—At 
five minutes to every hour, night and day, the 
boatswain’s-mate pipes “reefers.” These are 
the boys who have to hold the reel on which the 
line is wound, and wind it up after it has been 
used. 

The midshipman of the watch walks aft to 
the extreme end of the deck, and taking the log- 
ship and some of the slack of the line in Ms 
hand, he looks round to the quartermaster, who 
holds the glass, and inquires if he is ready. 

The answer being in the affirmative, he throws 
the logship overboard, and then waits for the 
little piece of white bunting. 

Directly he sees this, he cries ( ‘ Turn ! ” 

The quartermaster turns the glass and 
watches the sands flow out. 

Immediately the last grain has ran through, 
he cries “ Stop ! ” and the midshipman catches 
the line and counts off the nearest knots. 

Then while he enters the speed of 'the vessel 
•for the last hour in the log-book, the reelers 
. have to wind up the log-line. 

Two or three kinds of patent logs, that work 
with fans, cogs, # and dials, have been in¬ 
vented, but to our idea none of them can be 
absolutely depended on. 



HOW FIREMEN ARE TRAINED. 

PART I. 

M en selected for the London Fire Brigade are 
always men who have been sailors. Sea¬ 
men are found to be especially qualified for this 
service. They are accustomed to render prompt 
■obedience to the word of command ; they are 
used to hardship and danger ; they can mount 
giddy heights without losing their heads ; and, 
as everybody who has watched a sailor in the 
rigging of a ship must be aware, they acquire a 
perilous-looking skill in “ holding on by their 
eyebrows,” as somebody has expressed it. They 
will make a footing and keep it where a lands¬ 
man would certainly fail to do so. They are 
used to the handling of ropes, and besides all 
this the sailor is a man who has necessarily had 
practice in repairing and making gear and 
tackle of various kinds. For these reasons prin¬ 
cipally a tar is always preferred to a landsman 
for fire-brigade work. 

The recruit, then, is a seaman not over 25 
years of age, measuring not less than 37 inches 
round the chest, and he is preferred at least 
5 feet 5 inches high, though this measurement 
is not very rigidly adhered to. He must be a 
man of good character, and able to read and 
write, and he must prove his muscular power 
"by raising a fire-escape single-handed. 

If he can come up to all these requirements, 
and can pass a satisfactory medical examination, 
he may be appointed temporarily, perhaps for 
three months, at the end of which the doctor 


will again see him, and if the service has not 
found out any little weak point in his constitu¬ 
tion, and he is still in sound health, he will be 
permanently enrolled. 

That, however, is on the assumption that he 
makes satisfactory progress in the drill class of 
which he becomes a member as soon as he ioins 


dozen or fourteen of their comrades. The 
window-sill is about twenty feet from the ground 
— not a very sensational height, it may be 
thought, yet it is said that nothing in the train¬ 
ing of recruits seems to try their nerve more 
severely. To reduce the danger of any mishap, 
a large cushion is placed on the ground beneath 



A Dangerous Piece of Wall. 


the brigade. “A smart man,” says Captain 
Shaw, “ who has served at sea for a few years, 
and has a taste lor the work of a fireman, can 
be brought forward for duty within an average 
period of about six or eight weeks ; a man 
equally smart, but without the advantage of a 
seaman’s training, may possibly be brought for¬ 
ward within about as many months ; but even 
at the end of that time he would hardly be as 
expert as a seaman in climbing and the use of 
ropes. ” 

The drill-class is under the charge of an in¬ 
structor and two assistants. The principal in¬ 
structor usually superintends the general work 
of training, while of the two assistants, one 
teaches the use and management of engines and 
engine gear, and the other trains in the use and 
management of fire-escapes and everything con¬ 
nected with them. 

There are some features of this preparatory 
training which do not appear, strictly speaking, 
to come under either of these heads. There is 
the “ jumping-sheet,” for instance, which is no 
essential part of either the engine gear or the 
fire-escape, hut which is always carried with both. 
It consists of a stout sheet ten feet square, made 
of the “best number 1 canvas,” bound round 
the edges with a two-inch bolt-rope, and fitted 
with rope handles, or “ beckets,” as they are 
called, at short intervals all round it. It some¬ 
times happens that persons in danger cannot be 
rescued without jumping from a window, and 
this sheet is to catch them in ; and, as firemen 
are as liable to find themselves under the 
necessity of jumping from a height as those 
whom they may be endeavouring to rescue, 
it is thought advisable for them to practise 
the feat. Accordingly, the members of a 
drill party take it in turns to mount to a 
window-sill by means of a ladder and to jump 
down into the sheet stretched out below by a 


the sheet, and if a man will jump fairly down 
into the middle of it he cannot hurt much. The 
unaccustomed spectator is apt to think rather 
lightly of the feat as preparations are making ; 
but when there comes the “All ready?” and 
the man springs into the air, showing tlie soles of 
his boots some twenty feet overhead, one can 
understand that it requires no little nerve. Many 
a seaman who has looked down unconcernedly 
enough from the masthead, finds this an 
awkward leap. Men will get excited, and 
instead of jumping into the middle, will plump 
down near the edge of the sheet, and so throw 
all the strain on a single pair of hands, or, 
instead of alighting on their feet, they will 
come down on their backs. No serious accidents 
have, we believe, happened in this drill, but 
more mishaps have occurred in this rehearsal 
than in any other part of the brigade exercise. 
The height for the leap used to be greater 
than it is now. Of late, however, about 
twenty feet is thought to be as high as it 
is expedient to adopt. It of course may 
sometimes happen that a much greater leap 
than this would have to be taken. But 
such occurrences are very rare, and to save 
his life a man might incur danger to wMch it 
would be unreasonable to expose him as mere 
practice. It would be rather a grim joke to break 
a man’s neck in teaching him how to save his 
life ! 

Where the lives of many others may be con¬ 
cerned, however, greater risks may reasonably 
be incurred in training. Perhaps the most 
dangerous of all preparatory feats that the fire¬ 
man is called on to perform is the fixing of a 
ladder on the top of a tall fire-escape, from 
which another ladder has been accidentally 
broken. The man who should attempt this for 
the first time amid the excitement and turmoil 
attendant on a fire, would almost inevitably 
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come to grief. To perch on the top of a fire- 
escape and haul up a ladder from below, to pass 
it up high overhead, and to fix it securely, 
while perhaps thousands of spectators may be 
gazing underneath, and shrieks for help may be 
ringing out from the midst of wreathing masses 
■of smoke and flame—to do this requires a strong 
arm, a careful balance, and steady nerves. 
Nothing but repeated effort, under careful direc¬ 
tions, will enable a man to perform this feat 
safely. Mr. Penfold, till recently the chief in¬ 
structor of the brigade, says that lie has many a 
time watched a new hand tottering on the sum¬ 
mit of a long fire-escape, fearing every minute 
that the man and his ladder would come top¬ 
pling down. 4 4 But we are bound to fetch their 
nervousness out of them,” he added in conver¬ 
sation with the writer, “ and there’s nothing for 
it but to do it over and over again.” It is a 
fundamental rule of the brigade that every man 
must be competent to do any part of a fireman’s 
<duty. The force that can be sent out to any fire 
must of course depend on the demands that are 
made on the brigade, and no particular men can 
be told off for any given duty. A man may 
have to work with half a dozen others or with 
only one, and it may sometimes happen that 
any one man of the force may be called on to 
set to work at any duty by himself, aided only 
by such amateur hands as may happen to be by. 
Every man has, therefore, to go right through 
the work, and if one officer is away, the next "in 
rank or seniority must promptly step into his 
place and do his duty. So that however ner¬ 
vously or awkwardly a man may set about his 
task on the drill-ground, he is bound to keep at 
it until he gains confidence and skill. 

No very serious accidents have happened at 
these private rehearsals of duty, and such mis¬ 
haps as have occurred have not been those that 
might reasonably have been expected. They 
have more frequently been about the most 
unlikely kind of accidents imaginable. Not a 
.great while ago, for instance, a man was sliding 
down inside the shoot of the fire-escape head¬ 
foremost and on his back. By some singular 
accident his body came shooting down too fast 
for his head, which somehow got bent back 
under him. He was net seriously hurt, but he 
evidently had a narrow escape of breaking his 
neck by running over his own head ! 

Sliding down the fire-escape is a lively feature 
in the drill. A party of a dozen men will 
■■scamper, up a ladder towering to the parapet 
of a building some fifty feet high, and will 
•come sliding down inside, half of them head 
foremost. Then up they go again, and next time 
will shoot down, the other half head foremost, 
the first half feet first. 

A terribly dangerous-looking drill with the 
escape is that in which the men carry each other 
down. It is very necessary to rehearse this duty, 
••and. every man is carefully instructed. To get 
•an insensible person on the shoulder is in itself 
;a task requiring not only considerable muscular 
•strength, but when the person happens to be big 
and heavy it can be done only by being in pos¬ 
session of the proper knack. At the new head¬ 
quarters of the Fire Brigade in Southwark Bridge 
Load there is a small platform constructed on 
the roof of one of the buildings some forty-five 
or fifty feet high. Half the men who are drill¬ 
ing go up to this platform—which is placed there 
merely because continual exercise would other¬ 
wise damage the roof—and lie down in all sorts 
of irregular attitudes, just as persons might be 
expected to fall when overpowered by the smoke 
of a house on fire. The other half have to go 
up and fetch them down, each man taking an 
insensible comrade single-handed. The unini¬ 
tiated Avould probably endeavour to lift the body 
of a person just as it might happen to lie. The 
fireman, however, quickly straightens out the 
limbs and rolls it over on to the face. He then 
takes hold close up under each armpit, and 
raising the body into a kneeling posture, he 
allows it to rest on one of his knees, while he 
shifts his arms round the waist. Taking a firm 
hold round the waist and clasping his hands, 
the fireman lifts the body of the insensible per¬ 
son into an upright position ; then taking hold 
of one of the arms, he stoops down and dex- 


trously allows his burden to fall across his shoul¬ 
ders, and at once straightens himself up and 
walks off with it—all of which an experienced 
man will do in considerably less time than it 
requires to describe the various movements in 
the proceeding. In this way every man in the 
brigade has to pick up the comrade who may 
chance to fall to his lot, and, bearing him on his 
shoulder, creep over the parapet and make his 
way down the ladder, and then—what must be 
even a greater trial of nerve—he must go and 
lie down on the platform and allow himself to 
be similarly lifted and borne down the ladder 
without moving a limb. 

Some portion of the fireman’s duty of this 
kind cannot very well be rehearsed. It not in¬ 
frequently happens that on reaching the summit 
of a ladder the officer will find those he has 
come.to rescue not lying insensible, but almost 
frantic with excitement and terror, and ready to 
spring upon him with an eagerness that is very 
likely to topple him down into the street below. 
Great caution is required in approaching a win¬ 
dow or a parapet at which inmates of a burning 
house are observed, and it is often a more diffi¬ 
cult task to rescue those in full possession of 
their strength than those who are lying appa¬ 
rently dead. 

(To be continued.) 
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ATHLETIC TRAINING. 

By a Member of the London Athletic 
Club. 

(Continued from page 715.) 

DRESS. 

T hat 
which is 
known as 
“University 
Costume ” 
(from the 
fact of its 
first having 
been adopt¬ 
ed by the 
athletes of 
the Oxford 
and Cam¬ 
bridge Uni¬ 
versities) is 
in general 
use by ama¬ 
teurs, and is, 

in fact, now insisted upon at all well-conducted 
athletic meetings. It consists of a close-fitting 
jei*3ey or shirt, and trousers or drawers reaching 
down to the knee. Any light material, such as 
alpaca, merino, or even cotton, can be used for 
the drawers, which should be made with an 
elastic band of about an inch in breadth run in 
a hem round the top to lit over the hips ; and 
for the jersey nothing is better than the ordinary 
cotton under-shirt of everyday wear. 

In cold or inclement weather a woollen 
“ sweater ” may be worn in addition—this, of 
course, only in practice. In the race itself no 
superfluous clothing should be carried, and the 
racing costume should be made of the lightest 
material obtainable. Nothing is better than 
silk, and the majority of athletes keep a costume 
of that material specially for racing, hence the 
expression “to don silks.” Distinctive colours 
are usually worn and declared at the time of 
entering for the race, and described opposite the 
competitor’s name on the programme. 

The neatest way to bear your colours, in our 
opinion, is upon the jersey, in the form of trim¬ 
ming. A band of silk ribbon round each arm 
at the end of the sleeves (which should not 
reach below the elbow), and a strip down the 
front of the jersey as far as it buttons, look 
neat and effective. Our readers, however, may 
prefer to consult their own tastes in adopting 
racing colours and the mode of wearing them, 
but we strongly urge the advisability of avoiding 
glaring or gaudy hues. 

The most important part of a pedestrian’s out¬ 
fit is the shoe, and we therefore cannot too | 



strongly advise our readers to patronise a 
reputable and well-known maker. The manu¬ 
facture of running and walking shoes is a distinct 
branch of trade, and the little extra expense 
incurred at first by purchasing a good pair of a 
good maker will be fully repaid by the extra 
comfort and wear afforded. 

The principal makers in London are Tuck, of 
Seagrave Load, West Brompton, and Baines, of 
Boston Place, Dorset Square. Both are exten¬ 
sively patronised by the amateur and professional 
pedestrians of the day, and the writer himself 
can testify to the excellence of their shoes. The 
price varies from ten shillings and sixpence to 
fifteen shillings. A running shoe differs from a 
walking shoe inasmuch as it has no heel, and 
has spikes in the sole (for hurdle-racing and 
jumping, a slight heel with two spikes is 
necessarjr). For sprinting, a lighter shoe may 
be used than for long distances. Short socks of 
■wash-leather of sufficient length to cover the 
toes are in general use, and are much to be pre¬ 
ferred to the ordinary article. “Toe-socks,”as 
they are called, can be purchased at any athletic 
outfitter’s for one shilling or one shilling and 
sixpence. 

A piece of cork (of about four inches in length 
and one and a half inches in diameter) carried 
in each hand will be found useful in absorb¬ 
ing perspiration and affording a “grip.” Of 
course this is not by any means an indispen¬ 
sable item, but from its general adoption by 
pedestrians it may be considered of some benefit. 
It certainly prevents that dangling of the hands 
which we have witnessed at times, and which 
we consider such “ bad form.” A pair of corks, 
cut for the purpose, can be obtained of any cork 
merchant, or at any athletic warehouse, for 6d. 
or 8d. 

We have now described the complete outfit 
necessary to the amateur pedestrian. The cost 
of course depends upon the material used. Silk 
costumes may be obtained from a guinea up¬ 
wards, while those of humbler material involve 
the expenditure of only a few shillings. Any 
attempt at saving by purchasing “cheap” shoes, 
however, will prove “false economy” indeed, 
and we therefore repeat our advice—go to a good 
maker, and you will not regret the additional 
outlay. 

GENERAL HINTS. 

Blisters and sore feet. —It very frequently 
happens that the novice, on commencing train¬ 
ing, is troubled with sore feet. This is especi¬ 
ally the case if he has been used to sitting much, 
and has led a sedentary life. It is necessary, 
therefore, to harden the feet, and for this pur¬ 
pose nothing is better than bathing them night 
and morning in a solution of salt-and-water. 
The ordinary table-salt will do, but the prepa¬ 
ration known as “Brill’s Sea Baths” (andwhich 
we recommended in our article on the bath) will 
prove much more efficacious. Blisters should 
be prevented under this treatment; but should 
they nevertheless appear, the old-fashioned plan 
of running a needle threaded with worsted 
through them will prove an effectual cure. The 
worsted should be left in for a time, until the 
internal moisture is soaked up. 

In taking long walks on the road, thick 
woollen socks, and boots of tolerable stoutness, 
should be worn. 

The toe-nails must be carefully attended to, 
and not allowed to grow too long, nor be cut too 
short. 

Never wear shoes for the first time on the day 
of the race. It takes several days to get a shoe 
into proper relationship with the foot. 

Strains —In the event of a strain, use a liberal 
application of cold -water; and if severe, then 
iodine should be used. Of course, cessation of 
practice until the pain has disappeared is indis¬ 
pensable. 

What to drink when training is a question 
often asked. Nothing better "can be recom¬ 
mended than water. No other liquid answers 
so well. Avoid drinking between meals, if 
possible; but if really thirsty a very small 
quantity of water drunk slowly, and, as it were, 
filtered through the mouth, will be found suffi¬ 
cient to relieve. The sucking of a lemon is the 
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worst possible thing to resort to; it only 
increases the thirst afterwards. 

A man is at his best for running when between 
twenty-two and thirty years of age. It is a 
mistake for a youth under twenty years of age to 
follow too closely the rules as to diet laid down 
in these articles. We wish our young readers 
to particularly remember this, and to under¬ 
stand that they should always eat and drink 
plenty, avoiding all unwholesome, indigestible, 
and unprofitable food, and keeping as near as 
possible consistent with appetite to the table 
given in an earlier number. 

It is, however, seldom safe to lay down a hard 
and fast rule, and perhaps least so in regard to 
training, seeing the great difference in tempera¬ 
ment or constitution in nearly every competitor. 
This being so, we believe the rules should be 
altered to suit the user rather than the reverse. 
A very nourishing and palatable dish for supper 
can be made of “ Dr. Nichols’s Food of Health,” 
a preparation sold by all chemists, and will prove 
a welcome change in diet. 

On the subject of air little need be said. The 
necessity of ventilation in the bedroom cannot 
too strongly be insisted upon, and the plan of leav¬ 
ing the window open at all seasons is decidedly 
to be recommended. 

The day before the race should be a day of 
rest, no practice being taken. A gentle stroll 
in the evening will prevent stiffness.- Above 
all keep the mind occupied and diverted from 
the subject of the race. Nothing is more likely 
to prove fatal to success than “ worrying.” 
Animal spirits have a great deal to do with 
winning races, and a man with dash and go and 
a lively temperament is often the man who 
carries off the victory as much by his confidence 
as by his training. 

On the morning of the race rise at the usual 
hour, have a bath, a good rub down, and a short 
stroll as usual. Breakfast should consist of a 
mutton-chop from the loin, with dry toast, and 
as little tea as possible—about half a cup should 
suffice. Avoid exercise as much as possible after 
breakfast; if practicable, rest until dinner-time. 
Dinner should be taken about three hours before 
the time fixed for the race, and may consist of 
either a mutton or lamb chop, or better still of 
boiled fowl. No vegetables should be eaten, 
nothing else but stale bread, and it is almost 
needless to say the meal should not be a hearty 
one. A short rest after dinner, then proceed to 
the ground. 

Give yourself plenty of time to don your 
racing costume, and have a good rub down with 
a rough towel just previous to the race. Then 
go out and win. 

The directions we have given are all the novice 
needs to start him in athletics, and once started, 
force of character and ability will determine his 
place. 

A word here as to going out of training. 
Many, directly the race is over, lay aside all 
the wholesome rules they have been following, 
and rush into, as a relief, what in comparison 
with their former mode of living may be consi¬ 
dered excess. Nothing could be more injurious 
than this course, and nothing tends so surely to 
bring training into disrepute. If the condition 
obtained by training is so much better (and no 
one who has once experienced “goodcondition ” 
will deny that it is much better), why cast it 
altogether aside ? Why not continue on the 
same lines, but in a reduced degree ? and by so 
doing ensure those four essentials of good health 
—proper diet, complete ablutions, daily exercise, 
and sufficient rest. 

In conclusion, we cannot refrain from quoting 
the words of that eminent pathologist, R. J. 
Lee, m.a., m.d., in his work on “Exercise and 
Training ” :— 

“To the question, ‘What is training, and 
what is it meant to do ? ’ I should answer, ‘ It is 
to put the body, with extreme and exceptional 
care, under the influence of all the agents which 
promote its health and strength, in order to 
enable it to meet extreme and exceptional de¬ 
mands upon its energies.’ And what is the 
course of training but a spare diet of generous 
food, with regular exercise and gradual exer¬ 
tions, till at last the two great functions of 


respiration and circulation, accompanying each 
other, are brought to the highest pitch, and the 
man becomes capable of exertions before impos¬ 
sible or dangerous, now familiar or easy to 
him.” 

It is not at all improbable that the opponents 
of systematic exercise—that is to say, those who 
consider the slightest attention to the wants of 
the body as below the dignity of a reflecting 
mind—will find in what I have written much 
to employ in support of their views. If they 
will be good enough to restore the world to a 
state of primeval simplicity, and destroy all the 
bad influences engendered by the high civilisa¬ 
tion on the healthy natural development of the 
body, their sons will find in toil the proper 
source of exercise; and the word “training,” 
which has been so often repeated in these 
remarks, with the far from agreeable ideas which 
the uninitiated assocociate with it, will no longer 
exist in our language, as applied to the human 
species. 

It is difficult to estimate the influence derived 
from this element (training) on the physical and 
moral character. Few persons realise its value 
in this respect; and far from discouraging 
rational indulgence in exercise, it ought to be 
the desire of all who are interested in the wel¬ 
fare of any institution for education to promote 
as far as possible the cultivation of the qualities 
developed by systematic exercises, as they are 
valuable agents in training men to habits of 
endurance and energy, and in preparing them to 
perform in after life the duties of active and 
useful members of society. 

That the sound mind requires a sound body 
for its shelter is a proverb older than the Eng¬ 
lish language. That bodily health, and, as a 
consequence, mental vigour, are promoted by 
judicious and wisely-directed exercise;, is beyond 
dispute. Surely, then, “training,” or prudent 
and systematic exercise of the body, with a view 
to keeping the mind clear and elastic, must be 
useful and good ; and it is in this persuasion 
that I have endeavoured in the foregoing pages 
to recommend the true principles which should 
guide men in bringing about that blissful condi¬ 
tion of existence, the mens sana in corpore sano. 



Comsponhcnce. 


Sim Freeman.—W e know nothing about the medicines 
which you mention, but recommend you to be very 
cautious of any pills, or other advertised nostrums, 
whether for yourself or your pets. 

G. H. Clarke.— 1. See the articles on the Aquarium. 
2. See answer to W. Waite. 

A. V. M { G.— Ask a dealer. 

S. S. P.—Your canary is probably afflicted with Red 
Mite. See whether any little white specks are to be 
found at the junctions of the wires. If so, these are 
the cast skins of the mites. Take out the bird, blow 
up its feathers, and scatter insect powder under 
them. If you will procure Hardeman’s London 
Beetle Powder and one of the little metal bel¬ 
lows sold with it, you can blow the powder com¬ 
pletely between the feathers. Sprinkle some more 
powder on a white handkerchief, and roll the bird in 
it, all except the head, and lay it down. Clean the 
cage thoroughly, and touch all the junctions of the 
wires with sweet oil, especially at the insertion of 
the wires into the wood. This will occupy at least 
half an hour. Now take your bird, still wrapped up, 
lift the feathers of the head and drop the powder 
among them. The short, thick feathers just above 
the beak are favourite resorts of the red mite, as the 
bird cannot get at them. Now you can replace the 


bird in the cage. It will at once begin to flirt its 
wings, and so will shake the powder all over the 
cage. Repeat the process two or three times at 
intervals of a few days, and the bird will recover its 
strength and brightness. We have bred canaries 
largely, and, taught by experience, abandoned all 
wood in the cage, using nothing but galvanised iron, 
which affords very little shelter to the red mite, and 
can be cleaued effectually by boiling water. If a 
bird becomes restless and fidgety, and is continually 
pecking among its feathers, you may be pretty sure 
that the red mite is there. 

Constant Reader.— We really cannot identify any of 
the drawings. Nos. 1 and 2 look like blackbirds’ 
eggs, and No. 5 may be a yellowhammer. The 
others are not to be recognised. See answer to 
Nkgoro. 




PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Series.) 

Writing Competition23rd Psalm, 

Class II. (From 12 to 16 years.) 

Our Award is as follows :— 

First Prize (7s. 6d.), for Ornamental Writing. 
—George F. W. Irving (aged 15 years), South 
Croydon. 

Extra Prize (5s.),/or Plain Writing .— Mary 
A. Slight (aged 13 years), Edinburgh. 

Certificates —Ornamental Writing. 

Alfred Fleet, Plaistow.- n. Lawrence Tayler* 
Glastonbury.— William Pitt, Pulborough School.— 
Theodore Oppler, Graz.—V. Marks, Prbs de Bern.— 
Fred Leonard, Huddersfield.— William M. Haddow, 
Glasgow. — F. Scharbau, Lewisham. — MORETON 
Wells, Rugby.— Birdsall Beswick Pinckney, Peter¬ 
borough.— Guiseppe Casera Moretti, Peterborough. 
— Arthdr Marriott, Peterborough.— Edith Little, 
Chapel Allerton.— Arthur John Puddy, East Finchley. 
— Wilmot Clifford Pilsbury, Leicester.— Samuel 
Barker, Liverpool.—W. F. B. Sayers, Goathlaud. — 
Edwin R. Wilkinson, Montpelier. 

Plain Writing. 

Ernest Edward Ellis, Exmoutli. — Edward F. 
Bird, Clapham.— Frank Sykes, Hyde Park.— Wallis 
Turner, Brixton.— Constance Long, Notting Hill.— 
Frederick J. Foster, South Hackney. —Peter Alex¬ 
ander Findlay, Luton.— Charles H. Moore, Bovey 
Tracey. — Edward Bernard Harris, Hackney. — 
Bessie W. Siiarland, Fareham.— John Gill, Aber¬ 
deen. —John Robertson, Forfar. —James Milne, 
Glasgow. — Alfred Beckett, St. Helen’s. — Henry 
D’Albertanson, South Lambeth. — W. Ll. Evans, 
Lower Clapton.— William Alexander Greig, Leather- 
head.— Albert II. Young, Twerton-on-Avon.— Eger- 
ton Ward, Lewisham.—W. C. Plank, Earl Street. — 
Edward John*Lewis, Shobdon.— Edwin Hastings, 
Westminster. — Ethel Fanny Dawson Campbell, 
Ware.—J. S. Whiting, Stoke Newington.— Elizabeth 
M. Devonshire, Stonehouse. — Joseph Holt Lee- 
Berry, Salford.— William Story, Greenock.— Grace 
Swann, Tamworth.— Charles Cooper, Cheltenham.— 
David B. London, Gloucester.— Lilian Swann, Tam¬ 
worth.— R. M. Jones, Lansdown Hill—A. GRIFFITH, 
Knightstone.— Alfred E. Sabine, Lavender Hill.— 
Kate Amelia Bristow, Ramsgate. — Stanley J. 
Cranfield, Lower Sydenham.— John Peake, Barn¬ 
staple.— John Morrison, Orpington.— Charles W. 
Hurt, Banbury.—H. S. Simpson, Gloucester.— George 
Lambert Bailey, Ardrossan. — Charles Mitchell 
Pettitt, Loughborough. — Charles Archer Read, 
Ipswich.—H. Vivian, Clifton.— Henry Crosbee, Strat¬ 
ford.— Arthur Yeomans, Marchmont Street.— Kaye. 
Dobson, Huddersfield.— Joseph Allen, Lisburn.— 
Maurice W. Larcombe, Brixton Hill. — Thomas 
Bailey Pearson, Doncaster.— Arthur W. Cousins, 
Southampton Row.— Herbert Payne Hiscoke, Rich¬ 
mond.— Charles Moss, Croydon.—E. Laws, King’s. 
Cross.— Eric Lewis, Chigwell.— Harry George Vea- 
zey, Whitby.— Samuel Sidney Hardy, Newport.— 
Charles F. Bickerton, Balliam. —Pearson Ingham, 
Halifax.—A. Sneath, Wisbech.— Winnie English* 
Burnham.— John William Scott, Halifax. — V. E. 
Bothway, Wisbech.— Alexander W. Shields, Irvine. 
—William Crichton, Perth.—F. J. Bordley, Settle. 
—Florence Emmeline Cave, Richmond.—A. J. Will- 
son, Wisbech.- John Henry Twiss, Brighton.— Harry 
H. Greenbank, Westbourne Park.— John Macdonald, 
Glasgow.—W. H. S. Shakell, Spennymoor. .-George 
Henry Davis, Temple Cloud.— Wrath mall D. Wood, 
Newton Hill.— Alexander A. Philip, Aberdeen. — 

F. W. Andrews, Bath.— Charles Hartwell, Percy 
Square.— Mary S. Pembrey, Oxford.— Frank E. T. 
Rowe, Southsea.— William E. C. Woodruff, Deal.— 
James A. Shepard, Finsbury Park.— Frederick T. 
Tipper, Leytonstone. — Mabel Goldsmith Harvey,. 
Sutherland Gardens.—H. Waterer, Bagshot.— John" 
Thomas Davies, Tenby.—G. S. Rorke, Nottingham. 
—Arthur George Dison, Bow.—Montie D. Benja¬ 
min, Walterton Road.— W. IC. Gregory, New Cross.— 

G. Boyer, Newbury.— Mark Mingay, Dewsbury.— 
James E. Butterworth, Rochdale. — Archibald- 
Hastings, Lamlash. 
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THE TRIAD. 

By the Author of “ The Boys of 
Highfield,” etc. 

CHAPTER I. 

I F you knew anything of tne old Nun- 
worth School you would not need to be 
told the story I am about to relate. 

Nunworth School is one of the oldest 
in the kingdom. The building was once 
used as a monastery, but passed into other 
hands and uses at the time of the Refor¬ 
mation. One side is very old, and the 
long room, in which we slept, was 
anciently a nuns’ dormitory. Our school¬ 
room was immediately beneath it, and had 
formerly been used as a chapel. 

It is to this day an exceedingly pic¬ 
turesque building as seen from the London 
road. The grounds about it are still well 
kept, and with its turret and many gables 



<r Does any one know anything of them?” asked the doctor. 
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all ivy-covered, it looks more like a quiet 
retreat for a religious order than a select 
training academy for threescore noisy 
boys. 

There is a walk in the old fruit-garden 
at the back of the school which is still called 
“ The Nuns’ Walk,” and many legends 
cluster round the building, like barnacles 
round old ships’ timbers. 

Percy Woodhouse, being a poet born, 
wrote tragic poems on his slates, and wove 
stories of dark deeds for our edification 
when the lights were out in the long room, 
until he made some of us almost afraid to 
go to sleep. His favourite subject was the 
“ Knight and the Lady.” It was, like the 
<( Babes in the Wood,” a story of a wicked 
uncle, but differed materially from that 
favourite ballad. “Fair Lady Beatrice 
had been shut up in the monastery by her 
black-hearted uncle, but her cousin, the 
brave Sir Rupert, had discovered the place 
of her imprisonment, and determined to 
set her free. A faithful vassal, disguised 
as a gipsy woman, conveyed a silken 
i ladder to the fair prisoner, and informed 
. ber that as the clock struck twelve 
on that very night, the gallant Sir Rupert 
would be in waiting with the fleetest of 
•, steeds at the western side of the garden 
wall. She was to let herself down by the 
silken ladder from the narrow window 
which now gave light to the corridor lead¬ 
ing to our room. The brave captive, all 
trembling with fright, did as she was 
bidden; but the abbess was wakeful, and 
hearing a noise, appeared at the window 
just as Lady Beatrice had placed her 
trembling foot on the silken rope. A 
scream mingled with the midnight chimes 
—the fair Beatrice fell lifeless into the 
garden beneath.” 

This is the merest outline sketch of the 
sort of thing we got from Percy Wood- 
house. It would take pages to describe his 
vivid colouring; but when he turned the 
story into verse, and uttered in his most 
solemn tones some stanzas, of which this 
will serve as a specimen, the effect was 
most startling upon us youngsters:— 

“ At night, I ween, as the midnight hour 

Solemnly tolls from the old church tower, 

A vision, in white, oft seen before, 

Glides noiselessly down the corridor.” 

Many a time have I hid my face under the 
bedclothes, and wished that the “White 
Lady” had never entered into Woodhouse’s 
brain. 

There had come into the long room, six 
months before the date of my story, a 
strange little fellow named Charlie Blair. 
He was so quiet, so matter-of-fact, and yet 
so sensitive and nervous, that he swallowed 
all the “Percy Anecdotes” with delight. 
His favourite was “The Knight and the 
Lady.” He shuddered a little always at 
that verse I have quoted, but it was more 
at the unearthly voice in which the poet 
delighted to utter it than at the words 
themselves. 

It does not take long, living in an old 
bouse like. Nun worth, and having a poem 
like that of the “White Lady ” constantly 
dinned into your ears, before you begin to 
think that very probably there may be 
some truth in the story. Most of us knew 
it to be purely Woodhouse’s imagination, 
but the poem was not a bad one, and if 
such things had not happened, they might 
have. 

Charlie Blair had come amongst us under 
peculiar circumstances. He was much 
younger than the majority of us in the 
long room, but he had the reputation 


of being a genius. His widowed mother 
was. now earning her living by dress¬ 
making, it was said, although the family 
had at one time been well off. Doc¬ 
tor Pottlewell, our head master, was a 
relative of Mrs. Blair’s, and he brought 
Charlie to Nun worth, intending to give 
him a first-rate education, and then start 
him for one of the universities. It was 
most likely that after a few years at our 
school he would obtain an exhibition. 
Most of the fellows who had been first of 
the sixth form had gone on and done well 
at either Oxford or Cambridge, and for a 
clever boy poverty was seldom a fatal 
obstacle. There is a way of getting on, 
somehow, where the determination exists. 

# Before my time there had always been a 
sixth-form boy who stood out from all 
the others as primus in school and out 
of it. Now it was different. We had three 
boys in the school who had spent many 
years working together, and being about 
equal in age, they had risen together into 
the sixth form, and stuck there. Lander 
was the oldest; he was eighteen, and it 
was high time that he did something to 
show the result of all his years of study. 
His father had told him that if he did not 
pull off one of the scholarships this year he 
would put him to business. Lander re¬ 
peated this to us in the long room much to 
our amusement, for he was a great swell, 
and had hopes of a commission in the 
army. Bedford was seventeen, and the son 
of a wealthy money-lender. He had plenty 
of pocket-money, some of which he put 
out at interest occasionally, plenty of pride, 
and a settled determination not to work as 
long as his father supplied him with 
enough money and to spare. Percy Wood- 
house was the youngest of the three. He 
was about sixteen and a half, and as bright, 
clever, and excitable a fellow as ever lived. 
He could do almost anything, except plod 
on at work. If he had chosen to contest 
the place of head of the school he could 
have taken it almost without an effort, 
but he did not. 

We called them the “Triad,” for they 
stuck to each other fairly well, and, 
although indolent, they were not bad fel¬ 
lows, take them all in all. 

But Blair’s appearance in our midst very 
naturally disturbed the “ triad.” We had 
heard of him as a clever boy, and one that 
was likely to put the seniors on their 
mettle. They were more nettled than 
mettled, however, for it was clear that 
Blair was one of those strange beings who 
are at once enthusiasts, like Woodhouse, 
and as plodding as though they were 
machines. His mother’s needle working 
early and late at home for him was a 
mighty influence in urging him forward, 
although we knew nothing of it then. As 
the. midsummer examination drew near, 
Blair became very excited. He worked in 
a nervous, over-anxious way, as if he aimed 
at doing too much. He was thin kin g of 
doing something to gladden the heart of 
his brave little mother. If she had seen 
his white face she would have known how 
eagerly he was trying to repay her. The 
“triad” worked better than usual, but 
they felt—as we all felt—that unless some¬ 
thing prevented Blair from working he 
would outstrip them all. 

One morning Blair stood up at his desk 
in the schoolroom, looking flushed and 
troubled. The doctor saw him. 

“ What is the matter, Blair p ” 

“ I cannot find any of my books, sir.” 

“ Nonsense ! They must be somewhere 
about.” 


“ I left them here last evening, sir, I 
know, and I have searched everywhere for 
them.” 

“Lander! just see if you can find 
them! ” said the doctor, resuming his 
work, but speaking in a tone of voice which 
seemed to suggest more than was in the 
words. Lander searched with a will, 
laughing all the time, and going round to 
each desk and tossing the contents right 
and left. 

“ Please, sir, I can’t find them,” was his 
report. 

“ H’m ! Does any one know anything 
of them ? ” asked the doctor, looking over 
his glasses at us. 

There was a universal “ No ! ” 

Doctor Pottlewell went to his study and 
brought out several ponderous - looking 
volumes, and handed them over to Blair. 

“These are not likely to be taken,” he 
said, significantly. “ You can use them 
for the present.” 

Blair went to his seat and set to work. 
The next morning the same story was 
repeated. The books which had been sup¬ 
plied yesterday were gone. The doctor 
was now thoroughly roused. 

“ I bad my suspicions yesterday, when 
Blair’s books were missing, that there was 
foul play. I have no doubt now. I cannot 
conceive anything more dastardly than 
such an attempt to hinder him in his work 
for the examination.” 

We looked at one another anxiously, and 
thought of the “ triad.” 

“I shall not leave any means untried to 
discover the offender—rather let me call 
him by his right name of thief! It is 
nothing less than a theft, and one of the 
meanest actions of which a boy could bo 
guilty. I shall mark my abhorrence of the 
deed by expelling the culprit from the 
school. My wonder is that there should 
be found a boy to do such an act, and that 
others should be wicked enough to shield 
him! ” 

Percy Woodhouse jumped up. “I don’t 
believe it’s any fellow in the long room, 
sir. Blair can use my books if he likes.” 

It was so frankly said that we all felt its 
truth. The doctor seemed pleased. 

“ I am glad to hear you say so, although 
I do not share in your opinion, Wood- 
house,” he replied. 

Then it "was evident that we were all 
under suspicion in the long room. It was 
clear that the doctor had made up his 
mind on the subject, and that the burden 
of proving our innocence lay upon our 
shoulders. I don’t think he could have 
done otherwise. With all the experience of 
later years to guide me, I am of that 
opinion still. It was so clear that the books 
had been abstracted to hinder Blair in his 
studies, if not to prevent him from going 
in for the examination, that suspicion must 
fall somewhere. And what more natural 
than that it should fall on those who had 
an interest in Blair’s failure. The “ triad ” 
had the greatest possible interest in it, as 
all of us knew, and were naturally sus¬ 
pected of the crime in consequence. 

The doctor was not to be defeated in this 
way. He got other books. 

“You can use these, but place them back 
on my desk when you have done with them. 
They are my property, and any one remov¬ 
ing them from my desk will render himself 
liable to a charge of theft.” 

So saying he handed them over to Blair, 
who took them with as rueful a face as 
though they were medicine. 

The next morning the looks had disap¬ 
peared ! 
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When Dr. Pottlewell entered the school¬ 
room and saw that the books were not on 
his desk, his face changed perceptibly. 
It was a second or two before he could 
command himself sufficiently to speak. He 
first inquired of Blair whether he had the 
books, and receiving “ Ho ” for an answer, 
he called out, 

“ Gentlemen of the long room! ” 

We rose. 

“ Come forward! ” 

We obeyed. 

When we had ranged ourselves before 
his desk, he said, 

“ The books which I placed here yester¬ 
day for Blair’s use have been removed. 
How if any of you would like to make 
a statement about them, say on. I 
give you this opportunity of clearing up 
the matter to avoid the very unpleasant 
proceedings which it will be my bounden 
duty to take if the books are not restored 
to-day.” 

Blair stood by my side, and as he listened 
to the doctor’s statement the big tears 
rolled down his cheeks. “ Please, sir, I’d 
rather not go in for the examination at 
all! ” he said, in a despairing tone. 

“ Honsense, my boy ! The affair is mine 
now—not yours,” said the doctor, very 
kindly, for Blair’s remark came from an 
overburdened heart, and was very pitiful. 

Ho one replying to the invitation, the 
doctor added, “Well, gentlemen, the matter 
must now take its course,” and dismissed 
us to our seats. 

The school was in an uproar for a few 
minutes. We could not unravel the mys¬ 
tery. Of the “triad” Percy Woodhouse 
had openly declared that he knew nothing 
of the affair, but Lander and Bedford were 
both silent. Matters had now got to such 
a pass that it was plain to see something 
dreadful must happen. We talked of little 
else all that day, and when school was over 
the discussion became general. 

Lander and Bedford knew that they were 
suspected, and they seemed to glory in it. 
The nearest approach to a dissolution of 
the “triad” was when Percy Woodhouse 
publicly declared himself on Blair’s side in 
the long room. 

Somebody said that the doctor meant 
mischief. 

“ He can’t devour us, at all events, how¬ 
ever much he might like to,” said Bedford, 
in his biggest style. 

“ I’m very sorry the books were taken,” 
broke in Woodhouse, “ and I think the fel¬ 
low who took them must be a cad! ” 

“ Speak for yourself, Percy! ” said Lan¬ 
der, laughing. 

“ I have already had my say. I know 
nothing about them. I think every fellow 
ought to do that much.” 

“Hot in cases of.direct suspicion,” said 
Bedford, grandly. “We are marked men, 
and I for one rather enjoy the distinction.” 

“ And so do I. Groans for the—” 

The door opened, and the doctor came in 
just in time to stop the unlucky utterance. 
He had the monitors with him, and we 
were obliged to turn out our boxes and to 
turn up our beds, to unearth all our trea¬ 
sures under the gaze of these determined 
inspectors. But they searched in vain! 
Playground, garden, bedrooms, cupboards 
were tried without success. 

It was a resolute search. The doctor 
had made up his mind to find the books, 
and he was not a man easily turned from 
any purpose. When he had exhausted his 
ingenuity he sent to the neighbouring town 
for an old and experienced police-officer. 
We juniors heard of his intention, and 


quaked. The elder fellows became more 
hardened. Blair went about like a ghost 
—miserable because of all the unpleasant¬ 
ness of which he was the unhappy cause. 
Woodhouse, -who was unable to resist the 
temptation, gave up the “Knight and the 
Lady,” and began an epic poem on the 
“Mystery of Blair’s Books.” I can re¬ 
member one verse of it. It ran thus 

“ They searched high, they searched low, they 
searched round about, 

They turned the old Kunworth School inside 
out; 

Ho corner or crevice escaped their looks, 

For Blair’s (and the doctor’s) invisible books.” 

Whoever had hidden them had done so 
in such a clever manner that they even es¬ 
caped the vigilant eye of the police con¬ 
stable, who came and went without throw¬ 
ing any additional light on the subject. It 
was conjectured then that possibly they 
had been disposed of in the town close at 
hand. Accordingly the police made in¬ 
quiries at every place where it was likely 
they might have been sold, but all to no 
purpose. 

When we could not account for their 
disappearance in a natural way, it was 
suggested by somebody that they had been 
spirited off. And if spirited away, what 
was more likely than that the “ White 
Lady ” should have taken them ? The 
moment this suggestion was made it be¬ 
came popular. Woodhouse was delighted 
with it, because it formed a fitting sequel 
to his poem, and brought matters down to 
the most recent times. But then every one 
said it was all nonsense about the “ White 
Lady.” She had an existence only in 
Woodhouse’s poetic fancy. Ho one, except 
the very small boys, thought seriously 
about her until— 

About a week after the disappearance of 
the books, Wilson, one of the senior boys, 
woke with a sharp attack of toothache in 
the middle of the night. He remained 
quiet until the pain became unbearable, 
and then made up his mind to seek the 
doctor’s aid. 

We had no lights in our room after half- 
past nine, but that did not much matter, 
as the moon was shining brightly through 
the window which lit the corridor. 

The doctor’s bedroom was on your right 
as you went from the long room towards 
the schoolroom, and it faced the stairs 
which led down to that room. 

Wilson crept out of bed, and stole down 
the corridor like a veritable “White Lady.” 

He got as far as the lobby. Some of us 
had been roused by his groans whilst he 
lay in bed, for boys don’t care to be com¬ 
panionless at such moments. We lay more 
than half asleep until we heard Wilson 
scream. It rang through the long room 
like a cry of panic. We beard the doctor’s 
door open, and his voice giving orders to 
some one, so we plucked up courage 
enough to steal out. The boys from the 
other rooms had already assembled, all 
dazed and trembling. 

“ What is the matter ? ” 

“Wilson ! ” “ Fainted at the doctor’s 

door.” “ Fainted!” “ What did he see?” 
“Where is he?” and so forth, from the 
crowd. 

“ Boys! get back to your rooms instant¬ 
ly, or there will be no half-holiday to¬ 
morrow,” shouted the doctor. 

The threat was too terrible not to com¬ 
mand our instant obedience. We scam¬ 
pered back shivering. Blair’s teeth chat¬ 
tered as he tried to tell me how he 
discovered Wilson lying on the doormat. 




“ Could he have been after Blair’s 
books ? ” asked one boy. 

“ He had the toothache, we know, for he 
woke us up and said he should get some¬ 
thing from the doctor to put in it. Be¬ 
sides, it isn’t likely that Wilson or any 
other fellow would go alone at the dead of 
night into the schoolroom, even for Blair’s 
books,” was the severe reply. 

What teas it, then ? 

(To be continued.) 


HOW FIREMEN ARE TRAINED. 


A s an illustration of the minute and precise 
manner in which London firemen are drilled 
may he mentioned the exercise in rearing a lad¬ 
der, which, as most persons who have seen any¬ 
thing of the brigade are aware, is done by joining 
one short length on to another. Three men are 
required to work properly with these scaling 
ladders. The short lengths being brought out 
and conveniently placed, the order is given to 
“ stand by to raise ladders,” on which they im¬ 
mediately call out their numbers—“one,” 
“two,” “ three.” One and two promptly place 
themselves side by side about a foot from the 
wall they are going to scale. “ Go on ” is the 
order given next, and with this number three 
places a length of ladder before number one, 
with the head or narrow end upwards. ‘ ‘ One! ” 
comes the word of command, and number one 
instantly seizes the ladder with both hands, 
“fingers to the front and thumbs behind.” 
“ Two jr cries the instructor, and the ladder is 
tossed up by the man who holds it, and who 
catches it at about six inches from the bottom, 
allowing the top to fall back against the wall, 
over his head. “Three!” is the word, and 
another section is brought forward and held so 
that the bottom of the first section can drop into 
the sockets. “ Stoop down, ” cries the instructor, 
and the two men seize the bottom round of the 
ladder ready to heave it upwards at the word of 
command. Similarly, piece after piece may be 
added to the number of seven or eight, every 
movement being carefully prescribed and the 
men being frequently drilled in the practice. 

This training is necessary in every part of the 
fireman’s duty, but it is especially necessary in 
the management of the engines. 

This also is complicated by the uncertainty in 
the number of the men that can be told off for 
duty at any given moment. Whether there are 
two or six men to start oft* with an engine, every 
one must know precisely what he has to do, so 
that nothing may be left undone at the critical 
moment, and that there may never be two men 
running to do the same tiling. Hence there is 
a “two-men drill,’* a “ four-men drill,” and a 
“ six-men drill.” 

It is not only necessary that everything shall 
be done, but it is of the greatest importance that 
everything shall be done in proper order. For 
instance, when an engine arrives at a fire the 
horses are detached, and instantly the “fore¬ 
carriage ” should be locked—that is to say, the 
front wheels are to be so fixed that they shall not 
twist round sideways. If they do, in the case of 
a hand-engine, they may happen to get under 
the rail by which the pump is worked. . The 
consequence is very likely to be that a number 
of the bystanders will set to work vigorously, 
and at the first stroke bring the handle crash 
down on the top of a wheel and take off some¬ 
body’s land. Then, again, if the pump-handles 
are set f :ee before the hose has been attached to 
the engine and an outlet thus provided for the 
water, t le crowd will set to work, and the first 
stroke will very likely burst the pump. The 
same wi.l be the case if the steam fire-engine is 
set to work before the hose is screwed on, and at 
a critica. moment the engine will be quite dis¬ 
abled. It is evident, therefore,' that a proper 
sequence—a regular well-established order in 
which everything is to be done, is a matter of 
the greatest importance. And it is not only 
important that every operation in the starting 
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and working of an engine shall he done in pro¬ 
per order, but it must be done in a proper man¬ 
ner. Mistakes and blunders may have the most 
serious results, and hence no recruit is, as a rule, 
allowed to take part in actual duty until he is 
thoroughly trained. 

Sometimes when a good many fires break out 
at the same time and the strength of the brigade 
is strained to its utmost, all hands are set to 
work, but imperfectly trained men are never 
employed if it can possibly be avoided. Even 
well-trained men find it difficult sometimes to 
preserve their self-possession and coolness in 
their first experience of real duty, and this dif¬ 
ficulty is of course very much increased when a 
man is conscious that he is not well up in his 
work. He is apt to get excited and flurried, 
and to make mistakes which may not only 
impede his comrades, but may even do a good 
deal of mischief on the occasion of the next fire 
that his engine may be called to. 


roll up the broken length and convey it to the 
engine. How it is an understood thing in the 
fire-brigade that a coil of hose with a “ female ” 
screw outside indicates that the coil is sound 
and good ; but a male “ screw” outside indi¬ 
cates that it is burst, or in some way unfit for 
service. The result of a disregard of this rule 
may very likely be that a useless length of hose 
may on the next occasion of a fire be taken out 
for service. The fracture will not be discovered 
probably until the engine begins to pump, and 
then not only will the water fail to reach the 
fire, but the first few strokes may very likely 
flood a staircase or a room through which the 
pipe was laid merely in order to reach the fire, 
thus doing almost as much damage as though 
the fire had actually found its way in there, 
besides occasioning delay. 

Here, again, is another illustration of the im¬ 
portance of every fireman being well instructed 
in his work before being allowed to engage in 
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For instance, we will suppose that it is neces¬ 
sary to carry a length of hose from an engine 
standing in the street over the roof of a house. 
A fireman will be stationed on the roof, and will 
let down a line to haul up the hose, which will 
first be laid in a coil on the pavement, in the 
form of a figure 8. This coiling looks to be a very 
simple matter, and so it is, but there is a right 
and a wrong way of doing it, as any one may 
easily discover if he will take a length of tape— 
which is fiat, just as the hose is when unrolled— 
and try the experiment of coiling it figure 8 
fashion. He will find that if it is coiled one 
way it will, when drawn up by the end, pay out 
smooth and flat; if coiled the other way it will 
as it pays out keep twisting round and round in 
a manner that must impede the flow of the water 
through it, and may very possibly burst the 
pipe. This of course will involve the stoppage 
of the engine, the removal of the broken length 
of pipe, and the insertion of another one. if an 
untrained hand is sent from the engine -with a 
new length of pipe, he is very likely to run away 
to the farthest point and unroll his hose towards 
the engine, instead of laying down his roll at the 
nearest point and unwinding it from the engine. 
The consecpience will be that when he comes to 
screw in the new length he will find that he has 
two “ male ” screws at one end of it, and two 
“ female ” screws at the other, and before he can 
effect a jointure he will find it necessary to run 
away and turn his forty-feet pipe end for end. 
This, of course, involves loss of time and de¬ 
struction of property, and, possibly, loss of life. 
It may be that the mischief will not end here. 
Having assisted . to insert the new length of 
liose, the inexperienced hand may be required to 


actual duty. Some of us may have been among 
the crowd around a burning house, and have 
helped to vociferously cheer the daring-looking 
fellow in a brass helmet who has run up a ladder 
and chopped his way through a window-frame 
into an upper room. This may, of course, 
sometimes be good firemanship. It always 
looks plucky and vigorous, and people are 
almost sure to cheer the man who does it. 
But it is very rarely necessary to do so, and 
wdiere it is not absolutely necessary it is 
the very worst of firemanship, and only an 
untrained and inexperienced man -would think 
of doing it. It opens up a passage for a hurri¬ 
cane of air right up through the house, which is 
at once consigned to almost certain destruction. 
Any trained man in the brigade whose duty it 
is to enter a house on fire will do so, if possible, 
by the street door, which he will instantly shut 
after him, so as to avoid creating a draught 
through the house. If he has to go into the 
upper rooms, he will do so by the stairs if that 
is practicable ; but if the stairs are in too dan¬ 
gerous a condition, then he will go out and 
mount by the ladder ; but instead of slashing 
and chopping away at the window, he will 
break a hole just big enough to allow r his hand 
to go in and unfasten the catch, and then lift¬ 
ing the sash, he will step inside and shut the 
window after him. 

This sort of knowledge of the proper way of 
going about the business cannot, of course, be 
conveyed by actual practice on the drill-ground. 
But everything connected with the use of the 
hose, the fire-engine, escapes, and so on, is re¬ 
hearsed again and again. An old engine is kept 
at headquarters for the purpose, and imaginary 


fires break out under all sorts of queer circum¬ 
stances. Two men, or four men, or six men 
may be called upon to be off at a moment’s, 
notice, and, as w r e have said before, whatever 
their number may be every man must know 
iust what he has to do, and must take care to* 
do it. 

“That block of buildings there,” says the 
instructor, “is the house on fire. We are going- 
to break open that door and carry the hose* 
through the passage and out at the back, and 
we have got to flake down three lengths between 
this gutter and the wall. ” Instantly there is a 
leap on to the engine, the three lengths are- 
brought out, there is a momentary scuffle and 
scamper, the three lengths are screwed together 
and “ flaked down ” within the prescribed space,, 
the “branch,” or nozzle, is swiftly attached, 
down goes the imaginary door—as of course the- 
real door must under many circumstances—and 
av’ay run the men with the 120 feet of piping. 
Right and WTong w^ays of “coiling” and 
“ flaking ” are practised, and every possible con¬ 
tingency anticipated by actual experiment with 
various lengths of hose. 


KNOTS AND CORDAGE. 

(Continued from page 750.) 


TO TURN IN A DEADEYE. 



Front and Side View of Deadeye. 


T here is more than one way of turning in a*. 

deadeye, but before we describe the differ¬ 
ence it will be as well to explain what a deadeye 
is, what it is used for, and what the process of 
turning in consists of. 

A deadeye is a solid block of wood, with three 
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Deadeye turned in and Shroud set up. 

holes bored through from side to side, and & 
groove all round what would otherwise be the 
edge. 






























They are used for tightening cordage, and for 
keeping shrouds, backstays, etc., at a proper 
tension. 

The shroud is passed round the deaaeye in the 
groove, and is then fastened to its own standing 
part with two seizings. 

The lower deadeye is generally made fast with 
an iron band to the chains or channels. A lan¬ 
yard is now rove through the holes in the dead¬ 
-eyes from in, out; with the aid of which, tight¬ 
ened by a tackle, the two deadeyes are brought 
•closer together, and the shroud is tightened 
sufficiently to support the mast. In the mer- 
•cantile marine the deadeye is generally turned 
in, with two seizings, as is shown in Fig. 2 : a , 
upper deadeye; b, lower deadeye, not turned 
in ; c c c, c c c, the lanyards ; d, the throat- 
seizing ; e, the end seizing ; //, the shroud. 

There are two ways of fitting the lanyard. 
The old-fashioned way is to make a Matthew 
"Walker knot in the end. The other end is 
passed from in, out, through the side hole, and 
rove alternately in and out through the other 
holes. 

A newer style is to splice one end to a bolt in 
the chains instead of making a knot in it. 

The way a deadeye is generally turned in in 
the navy is in the horseshoe manner ; that is to 
say, the “end,” instead of going up alongside 
the standing part, as in Fig. 2, goes round it in 
the shape of a horseshoe (Fig. 3), but it is made 
iast with two seizings in the same manner. 
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Ratline down. —This is putting the ratlines 
on to the shrouds, and any reader who is desirous 
•of making a rope ladder to his flagstaff (for 
rigging which we shall shortly give directions), 
will do well to pay attention to the following 
instructions. 

We presume that our readers are aware that 
the shrouds are the big ropes that keep the mast 
in position on each side. 

The size of the rope used for ratlines must 
•depend upon the size of the shrouds, but pre¬ 
suming the latter to be two-incli rope, half-inch 
will do very well for the ratlines. It should be 
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Clove Hitch. 

well stretched first of all, and then commence 
ky splicing a small eye in one end, when seize 
the eye to the outside shroud, but let the eye be 
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about three inches from the shroud. The mate¬ 
rial for the seizing should be two yarn knittle, 
but stout cod-line will do equally well. 

Now take a clove hitch round the next shroud 
as tight as possible (Fig. 4), and attach the 
ratline in like manner to each shroud, until you 
come to the last. Then cut the ratline stuff, 
and splice an eye in the end, seizing it to the 
last shroud at the same distance as the first— 
that is, about three inches. The object of this 
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Portion of Shrouds, ratlined down. 

is, that during the first two or three days the 
ratline stuff may stretch a little, and then the 
eyes will come up close to the shrouds. 

The ratlines should be fifteen inches apart. 
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CHEMICAL ODDS AND ENDS. 

By Dr. Scoffern. 

TO MAKE A SHOWER OF FIRE. 

he writer who fur¬ 
nishes these chemical 
odds and ends begs to 
communicate to the 
boys his readers the 
following preliminary 
intelligence, to wit : 
lie is the same old 
fellow who recently 
contributed an article 
on the blowpipe—hor¬ 
ribly dry in tthe 
opinion of some boys, 
no doubt, but the in¬ 
structions contained in 
which were absolutely 
necessary to be mas¬ 
tered by everybody 
who expects to do 
anything worth doing in chemistry. 

It has been suggested to me that boy students 
of chemistry like nothing so well as coloured 
fires, hangs, and abominable smells, and any 
chemicil teacher who aims at. satisfying his 
young folk must oblige them in this matter. 
Very g)od ! I bend to the pressure of opinion ; 
but, in doing so, I shall not be content except 
my col lured fires, bangs, and evil odours bring 
forth some small product of instruction. Let 
me pro pose the following question as a theme. 
Which would you say is the more combustible 
of the two, wood or lead ? Probably ninety- 
nine readers—students let me rather say—out 
of a hundred, and I should not be surprised if 
the hundredth might not be given in, would 
reply, “ Why of coarse wood; v in point of fact 
might go on to say, “ lead, everybody knows , is 
not combustible at all.” My esteemed young 
friends, accept from me this piece of advice, and 
always act up to it—knock once and for all the 
expressions, “of course,” and “everybody 
knows.” out of your chemical vocabulary. There 
is no of course in the subject we are debating, 
and as for the expression “ everybody knows”— 
why, you yourself do not know, yet I suppose 
you co ant for somebody. I will presently show 
you that lead, if finely divided, will take fire 
by mere exposure to the air, whereas wood, 
however finely you may divide it, will do 
nothing of the sort. What will you say to that? 

To perform the necessary experiment for 
demonstrating this fact, a blowpipe will be in¬ 
dispensable, and all such boys as have not pro¬ 
fited by the blowpipe lesson will not be able to 
v r ork c ut present instructions. 

The source of our lead supply will be sugar of 
lead, o :her wise acetate of lead. Provide, therefore, 
about half an ounce, and dissolve it in distilled 
water. As to the amount of -water, it is not at 
all important. The better plan will be to have 
it boiling at hand, pouriDg it on the sugar of 
lead, stirring all the while with a glass rod. A 
small tea-kettle of tin-plate will answer well 
enough to boil the w T ater in, and the solution 
may bi effected in a slop-basin. You wilbnext 
want some tartaric acid; and as for the quantity 
to actually correspond with the half-ounce of 
sugar of lead, this can easily be calculated, but 
it needs a calculation, and I have determined 
that ir. the present lot of chemical odds and 
ends, £ t least, you shall have no calculations to 
bother you. In point of fact, accurate weighing 
supplies the beginning of every chemical calcu¬ 
lation, and I am willing to assume that few, if 
any, o:f you are provided with a balance to per¬ 
form a weighing. 

If you mean to pursue chemistry a little way 
omvard, you will need some acetate, or sugar of 
lead, in stock, idem tartaric acid. 1 assume then 
you have provided two stock bottles (wide- 
mouth) for each respectively. Label these bot¬ 
tles or cg for all. Paste is better than gum for 
attaching the labels, gum being apt to scale off; 
still gum is more convenient than paste, and the 



































scaling may be obviated by mixing with the 
gum solution a small quantity of treacle. Write 
with Indian jnk. 

Good, so far. Having dissolved your sugar of 
lead, you are next to add to it a solution of tar¬ 
taric acid in small successive portions, until a 
certain white powder ceases to fall down, or, in 
chemical language, is precipitated. The most 
convenient vessel for dissolving the tartaric acid 
in will be a porcelain-lipped evaporating dish. 
The dish being supported over any convenient 
somce of heat for this purpose (the flame of a 
spirit lamp answers perfectly well), water is to 
be poured into the dish, heated, and tartaric 
acid added, so long as i.t is seen to dissolve, the 
solution being stirred occasionally with a glass 
rod. The sort of porcelain dish I should prefer 
for this operation is one having a handle, a sort 
of porcelain ladle, in point of fact, like this 



I have already said that the two solutions of 
sugar of lead and tartaric acid respectively 
having been made, portions of acid solution are 
to be poured into the whole bulk of lead solu¬ 
tion so long as a white deposit is seen to fall. 
The best mode of conducting the operation is as 
follows. Into a glass .funnel, supported either 
on a ring or else on a large wide-mouthed bottle, 
deposit a paper filter, accurately folded, in the 
ordinary way that filters are folded, and having 
wet the paper by a sprinkling bottle, represented 
Underneath (which has always to be done before 



commencing a paper filtration), pour the lead 
solution mixed with a small trial quantity of 
acid solution. The. white deposit powder formed 
will be retained on the filter, and clear liquor 
will come through. Of this clear liquor catch a 
little from time to time in a test-tube, and, 
adding acid solution, notice whether there is, or 
is not, a further white deposit. If there is, it is 
a proof that decomposition is not complete, and 
that further addition of lead solution is needed. 

It would be difficult for even an expert chemi¬ 
cal operator to hit the exact mark of apportion¬ 
ment between the lead solution and the acid 
solution necessary to precipitate it; nor in the 
present case is the effort necessary. We are not 
working quantitatively^ as chemists say, but 
qxialitativcly. Our object is to obtain the prac¬ 
tical bulk of white powder (otherwise tartrate of 
lead), not using any considerable excess of acid 
solution. We had better for present purposes 
make ourselves assured that the acid solution is 
slightly in excess; the waste of a minute portion 
of acid being of no moment, whereas we do not 
want to lose one particle of tartrate of lead. 

. At length we have arrived at the point we 
aimed at. Our operation of adding the two 
solutions together may stop. As already pointed 
out, however, our tartrate of lead (the white 
powder) will certainly be contaminated, either 
with excess of acid or else of sugar of lead. It 
must be washed, whilst yet on the filter, with 
distilled water—washed until a drop of the clear 
dripping caught upon a plate of glass and 
evaporated leaves no stain. 

We have succeeded in making our tar¬ 
trate of lead at last; but we have not yet got 
it —caught it. “An easy matter, surely,” you 
will say. “Take a knife and scrape it off.” Ho ; 
that rough-and-ready mode won’t do at all. 
There is more than one proper way of proceed¬ 
ing, but I should do as follows. Take a pane of 
common window glass, then laying hold of the 
paper filter, and lifting it from the funnel, 
deposit it on* the window glass, and open the 
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paper flat. This being done, hold the window- 
pane in a slanting direction over a basin, and 
then, by directing a jet of water (using the wash 
or sprinkling bottle already described), wash 
deliberately the entire lot of lead tartrate into 
the dish. The washing must not be done at 
random, but cautiously and systematically. 
Begin at the upper part of your slanting filter 
and work downwards. Undermine the crust of 
precipitate with yOur water jet, by which I mean, 
cause your water 'jet to play between the de¬ 
posited crust and the paper. * You will be sur¬ 
prised to find how easily the precipitate—every 
fraction of it—tumbles off under this discipline. 

We have not caught our lead tartrate yet, but 
very nearly. If it were our object to collect 
every trace of our precipitate, I should advise 
you to put the dish, precipitate, wash, water, 
and all, in a warm place, and wait till the whole 
of the water had evaporated, leaving the tartrate 
dry. Such, however, is not our object. We 
simply desire to collect the # gross bulk of lead 
tartrate, not heeding the loss of a few particles. 
Wait, therefore, until the bulk has fallen to the 
bottom of the dish : then, slanting the dish and 
holding a stick of glass against the lip, so :— 



pour off as much of the water as you may deem 
safe, and, depositing the dish in a warm place, dry 
the precipitate. A warm place ? Well, that de¬ 
pends a good deal on local convenience—much 
on taste. A small saucepan containing water, 
the porcelain dish laid upon the saucepan, and 
the water in the saucepan kept boiling, or near 
boiling—not many contrivances are better than 
that. 

Hurrah ! Not only is our lead tartrate made, 
but we have caught it and dried it! Now for our 
combustible lead. First, I will show you by a 
diagram what we mean to do with it. 

Our intention is to roast at a red heat portions 
of the dried tartrate of lead in a short length of 
glass tube having a narrow neck, the following 
shape and dimensions :— 



Then, when roasted enough, as proved by ces¬ 
sation of smoke issuing iroin the neck orifice, we 
melt the end ol the neck by adroit blowpipe 
management, and pinching it by a pair of forceps 



whilst in a pasty state, we finally seal the 
black mass (whatever it may be) produced by 
roasting the lead tartrate, and allow the sealed 
tube to get cold. 

We are now at the end of our labours, having 
made a curious little firework. The black mass 
is a mixture of finely divided lead with finely 
divided charcoal—the two elements alone re¬ 
maining after tartrate of lead has been roasted 
at a red heat. If the tube containing this 
black product have its small end broken oif, and 
if its black contents be then shaken out loose into 
the air, a shower of sparks results. The lead will 
have ignited without touch of fire and will have 
ignited the charcoal. I have given no details of 
conducting the blowpipe roasting or closure. 
Let each boy find out for himself, and let such 
as want further instructions write for them—they 
shall be given. There may be a few burnt 
fingers over the blowpipe work—all the better. 
The burns will not be serious, and I have a very 
high opinion of the educational advantages of 
sharp pain involving no permanent injury. 


Neat boys will not burn their fingers ; clumsy 
boys deserve to have them burnt. 

Having gained the result promised, having 
demonstrated that lead in minute chemical divi¬ 
sion is more combustible than wood, here at 
this point I might leave you to your amusement 
of cracking tubes and making fiery showers, but 
you would be astonished to find the number of* 
curious points that our past operations reveal— 
if we come to reflect and reason. 

First we may note that acetic acid (vinegar) ■ 
forms a soluble combination with lead, whilst 
tartaric acid forms an insoluble one ; hence, were * 
the problem set you of pronouncing whether 
a sample of acetic acid were mixed with tartaric 
acid or not (the absence of all other bodies than 
tartaric acid being assured), a little sugar of 
lead, solution dropped into the contaminated 
acetic acid would at once answer the question 
by yielding a white precipitate. Sulphuric acid 
(oil of vitriol) also yields a white precipitate 
under similar circumstances, forming sulphate 
of lead ; but whereas tartrate of lead dissolves 
in hot and weak nitric acid (aquafortis), sul¬ 
phate of lead does not—no, not even when boiled 
in the very strongest aquafortis. 

Next propose to yourselves the following 
questions, What has become of the acetic acid 
that helped to constitute our acetate of lead ? * 
whether this acid can be actually obtained free 
from everything else ? and if yes, how ? 

Again, another question. Basking in a hay- 
field on some sunny day, did you never feel a 
little ant crawl over your face, and when crushing 
that ant, do you remember having noticed a pun¬ 
gent and not disagreeable odour ? You have. 
Well, then, did you happen to notice that the 
smoke given off, when roasting your lead. 
tartrate, evolved, amongst other products, some¬ 
thing having precisely the odour of the crushed 
ant ? 

How do you account for this ? Better you 
should tell me thhn I should tell you. 

N.B.—Sugar of lead is a poison. You have- 
been dabbling with sugar of lead, but were not • 
told to swallow it. Should you inadvertently 
have, done so, don’t be alarmed. Swallow 
promptly a good dose, an ounce say, of Epsom 
salts, and you will only suffer from a smart 
stomach-ache. Epsom salts, then, are an anti¬ 
dote to sugar of lead. How and why ? Because 
Epsom salts contain sulphuric acid, and sul¬ 
phuric acid, as you have been informed, gene¬ 
rates a compound with lead absolutely insoluble 
in aquafortis —a fortiori absolutely insoluble in 
the gastric juice, hence not a poison, it being a . 
■well-established fact that no absolutely insolu¬ 
ble substance is, or can be, a poison. 



OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Act of GaHantry. 

It is always pleasant to record an act of gal- - 
lamtry, and for the accuracy of the following, 
particulars we can vouch. At the General Post 
Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, the work is done on 
different floors, and to save the time that would 
be occupied by using the stairs, the workers are 
conveyed froom floor to floor by means of a lift. 
This lift is divided into stages some eight or ten 
feet apart, and as each stage touches the suc¬ 
cessive floors any one who i^ upon it can step- 
out according to the room he wishes to reach. 
This can be done and is done many hundred 
times a day, in perfect safety; but it must be 
done at once, for the lift ascends and descends 
by machinery, and on reaching the floors through, 
which it passes there is no pause in its move¬ 
ments. 

On the 5th of June last a lad seventeen years- 
of age was ascending in the lift, when above the 
noise of the machinery he heard a dull sound or 
thud against the bottom of the stage immediately 
above his own, and on looking up he saw what 
appeared to be an arm hanging down. Between 
himself and the next floor there was a distance 
of at least five feet ; but without waiting for the^ 
lift to carry him this height, he scrambled up 
into the room above, and then he was shocked^ 
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to see on the upper stage the apparently lifeless 
form of one of his own comrades. To spring at 
the ascending stage, now some five or six feet 
above his head, and with a strength almost in¬ 
credible in one of his years to grasp and drag 
down the form on to the floor of the room was 
the work of a moment; but though a moment’s 
work it was a good work, for he had saved a 
comrade’s life. The name of the lad who per¬ 
formed this feat—we have pleasure in giving it— 
is Henry James Mundy, and, as already stated, 
his age is seventeen. 

It will interest our readers to hear the sequel. 
The lad who was thus gallantly rescued is six¬ 
teen years of age, or one year younger than 
Mundy. It appears that, after entering the lift, 
he had been seized with a fit. His injuries, 
although unquestionably serious, did not extend 
beyond the arm, and this is now healed, or 
nearly so. In recognition of his presence of 
mind and gallantly, Mundy’s comrades have 
presented him with a handsome desk, which bears 
the following inscription :— 

“ June 5, 1830. 

Presented 

to 

Henry James Mundy 

By a number of Officers attached to the News¬ 
paper Branch, General Post Office, London, 
as a mark of their admiration of the pluck 
and coolness exhibited by him in rescuing the 
lad Dumpliy when in imminent peril of his 
life.” 

Nor must we omit to mention that, on 
Mundy’s conduct being brought to the notice of 
the Postmaster-General, Mr. Fawcett promoted 
him on the spot. 

S. A. Blackwood. 


Boys’ Cricket Past and Present. 

Had anyj one prophesied half a century ago, 
said a recent writer in one of the daily papers, 
that twelve or fifteen thousand spectators would 
assemble at Lord’s to witness a cricket match 
between two schools, he would have been thought 
insane. Score-books of public schools matches 
exist which show that Harrow and Eton played 
in the Trafalgar year, 1805, Lord Byron forming 
one of the Harrow eleven ; and at the last 
Wykehamist dinner Bishop Wordsworth (of St. 
Andrews), now a Fellow of Winchester, who was 
chairman, gave an interesting account of his 
bringing the Harrow eleven to Lords in 182o, 
against Winchester, for the first . time; liis 
brother, now Bishop of Lincoln, being captain 
of the Winchester team. In after years the 
Harrow Wordsworth went to Winchester as 
second master, and the Winchester Wordsworth 
was head master of Harrow. He also related how 
he pulled, when at Oxford, in the first University 
race, and played in the first University cricket 
match, and spoke with gratitude of his past en¬ 
joyment of manly sports when they were subsi¬ 
diary to hard brain work, and not, as only too 
often now, made the business of life. Harrow 
and Eton played fifty-six matches, we believe, be¬ 
tween 1805 and 1880, both inclusive. Winchester 
did not appear regularly at Lord’s until 1834, be¬ 
tween which date and 1854, both inclusive (with 
the exception of 1837), they played against 
Harrow and Eton at the end of the London sea¬ 
son during the holidays. Middle-aged men re¬ 
member the days of the old quick underhand 
bowling before the days of professional cricket 
tutors, cricket nets, pads, and. gloves. There 
was a good deal of straight bowling, hard hitting, 
and good fielding. It was real “boys’ cricket,” 
fast and furious, and the tide turned frequently 
in the most unexpected manner. There was sel¬ 
dom anything like what we now call wicket¬ 
keeping, and on looking back on the pre-round- 
arm bowling era, the “extras” were not ex¬ 
cessive; but after boys tool^ to round-arm 
bowling—somewhere about 1835, probably—the 
record of extras is terrible to look on, particu¬ 
larly in 1840 and 1841, when they numbered 
over three hundred in the aggregate for the three 
matches in each year between Winchester, Har¬ 
row, and Eton at London. This state of affairs 


is a great contrast to the extras in the last Eton 
and Harrow match, which numbered eleven in 
all, and the analysis of the bowling, too, is 
creditable to both sides. This accuracy in 
bowling and fielding is not peculiar to Harrow 
and Eton, as the same can now be found in 
hundreds of schools in England probably, whose 
names are unknown in London. When the 
wild slinging round-arm first became the fashion 
not one boy out of twenty ever became a bowler, 
but in the rare cases in which precision as well 
as pace was acquired the most celebrated amateur 
bowlers of any day sprang up, and so good were 
they between the years 1840 and 1850 inclusive 
that the gentlemen beat the players four times 
(twice in a single innings) entirely by their 
bowling, which was most deadly. Old cricketers 
maintain that a school match is tamer than for¬ 
merly, when averages were almost unknown, and 
matches were played and won and their fame 
died out; and they say that they miss the tre¬ 
mendous hard hitters “who died for the eleven ” 
—fellows with a quick eye and strong arms who 
went in to the ball, hit or miss. One or more 
of this class generally succeeded, and sometimes 
pulled a match out of the fire. To illustrate 
the changes in this game in the days of yore, 
when cricket was by no means tame, in 1838 
Winchester, Harrow, and Eton each won and 
lost a match, single innings, in the three 
matches, and in 1841 Harrow beat Winchester 
by 18 in one innings, Winchester beat Eton 
by 109 runs, and Eton beat Harrow, single in¬ 
nings, by 157 runs, all the players being the 
same. Again, to show the vicissitudes of boys’ 
cricket, Winchester lost both matches against 
Eton and Harrow from 1847 to 1S50 inclusive, 
and in the four years following beat Harrow 
tw T ice out of four matches, and beat Eton four 
times running. In 1855 the authorities of Eton 
and Winchester knocked up the three matches 
at Lord’s, to the general regret of nine-tenths 
of the cricketers and public school men in 
London,—at least, so says the journal we have 
quoted. 


CEICKET, AND HOW TO EXCEL 
IN IT. 

By Dit. W. G. Grace, 
viii.—laws, . 

nd now for a 
few general 
considera¬ 
tions on the 
Laws. The 
“Laws of 
Cricket,” so 
called, are 
forty - seven 
in number, 
and in addi¬ 
tion to these 
there are ten 
laws refer¬ 
ring to single 
wicket, and 
four laws 
regarding 
bets. Many 
of these sixty- 

one laws could be amalgamated advantageously, 
and many of them could be improved. Objec¬ 
tions are always to be found to any alteration 
of established and well-known regulations, and 
I am aware that many of the difficulties in um¬ 
piring are exaggerated, and due more to the 
deficiencies of the umpires than to those of the 
rules they profess to act by ; but there are one 
or two points which certainly call for inter¬ 
ference, and when the laws are being revised it 
would be as well to make the revision as perfect 
as possible. There is no reason why a code of 
laws should not be drawn up and classified so as 
to be easily remembered and understood by any 
person of ordinary intelligence, and at the same 
time put a stop to unfair play of all kinds, 
except on the part of very “artful dodgers” 
indeed. 

The Laws are common enough, and so, assum¬ 
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save space, that each of my readers 
ises a copy of them as last revised by the 
L, I will proceed to glance at a few things 
. occur to me as to their meaning and ap¬ 
plication. 

I. —The weight of the ball was fixed in 1774, 
but nothing was said about the circumference 

later. In old days balls were badly 
and seldom lasted out a match, and even 
now they are not always well seasoned, and if 
played with in wet weather or much hit about, 
they Jose their shape. In first-class matches a 
fresh ball is used each iunings, but in small 
matches it is only usual to have one ball 
throughout. A good way to keep practice balls 
from wearing out quickly is to well grease them 
occasionally, especially after being played with 
we - ; grass. 

II. —This law was made owing to the appear¬ 
ance a t the wickets of White, of Ileigate, with a 
bat wider than the stumps. Bats of over four 
and a quarter inches are frequently played with, 
and there should be some means of enforcing 
the ri le. The length, thirty-eight inches, was 
fixed in 1816, but this size is seldom made, bats 
being ordinarily about thirty-four inches long, 
twelve of which is taken up by the handle, and 
the rest by the blade. Of late years the practice 
of haling longer handles, as already alluded to, 
has come in, with advantages more than counter¬ 
balanced by disadvantages. Bats are bad from 

being made of unseasoned wood, or from 
badly made of good wood. The question 
often asked, “Who makes the best 
My answer is, “ Never go by a maker’s 
All the best-known present makers 
can make good bats if they like, and in choos- 
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bat you should depend not on the name on 
it, bujt on your own judgment or that of some 
experienced friend. Never choose too heavy a 
bat, the best weight is between two pounds one 
ounce and tv T o pounds five ounces for full-grown 
players. Boys should have smaller bats, the 
blade'and handle shorter but no narrower. A 
handle too large or too small should be avoided, 
it being much easier to play well with a bat whose 
handle fits the hand. Never lend your favourite 
bat; if it is a good one you will find no slight 
trouble in replacing it, and you will break it 
quite soon enough yourself. Bats should be 
occasionally oiled, and care should be taken of 
them it does them no good to put them away 
in a lumber-room, and forget them until the 
next Reason. Young players should have their 
own bats, and gloves, and pads, but their cricket 
bags need not contain a sample of everything 
used in the game. A couple of bats of about 
the same weight, pads, gloves, boots, and a ball, 
if practice is wanted, are about all they need 
carry (except, of course, their flannels, when 
wanted). 

III, —Every .ground should have a frame for 
makir g the creases, with three nicks in the 
centre of the bowling-crease mark to guide the 
placing of the stumps, but if instead of a frame 
a straight-edge is used a very good plan is to lay 
the beils on the ground to get at the distance 
betwebn each stump at the bottom. Bails are 
often made too long, and consequently overhang 
the side of the wicket, giving an advantage to 
the bcwler. When this occurs they should be 
cut down to the right size, so that their ends 
are flush with the sides of the wicket. Plain 
stumps with no brass on them either at top or 
bottor l are best. With brass-headed stumps the 
wicket-keeper in putting down the wicket is not 
unlikely to knock the skin off liis hand. 

IV. —There is just a yard between the outside 
stumps and the return creases for the bowler to 
delive:: from. The returns should always be at 
right-angles, the object of their existence being 
to prevent the bowler going far away from the 
wickel; so as to send in the ball to the striker at 
an excessive angle. The creases should not be 
more than an inch broad, and should be sharply 
and unmistakably marked. 

Y.—The popping-crease is generally marked 
for about eight feet, it would be better if made 
about ten feet. It is taken as extending right 
the field. Its length is unlimited, and 
thus the batsmen are enabled to get out of the way 
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pitch. In country matches, owing to the short¬ 
ness of the crease, you often see the batsmen 
running straight up and down between the 
wickets, whereas were the crease longer there 
would be no temptation for any one to do so. 

TI.— The bowlers used to pitch the wickets, 
not the umpires. A “chain,” the surveyor’s 
measuring standard, is the best thing to use, as 
tapes stretch. To save time it is the usual 
custom in all but first-class matches for the 
ground man to mark out and prepare the wickets 
before the players come on the ground. 

VII. —The side 
going in generally 
sees that the 
ground is swept- 
and rolled. The 
rule says the 
ground shall not 
be rolled except 
at the commence¬ 
ment of each inn¬ 
ings, and this of¬ 
ten gives one side 
a great advant¬ 
age. If the side 
has been in all 
day, say up to 
twenty minutes of 
drawing the 
stumps, the 
ground is rolled 
before the other 
side go in, but it 
13 not rolled in 
the morning when 
they continue 
their innings, 
though rain dur¬ 
ing the night may 
have entirely 
spoiled the pitch. 

The side that goes 
in first has thus 
all the best of it, 
and it would be 
much fairer if the 
ground was rolled 
each morning as 
well as between 
the innings. In 
preparing a wic¬ 
ket, the great 
thing is to have 
it as level as pos¬ 
sible, and in the 
centre of a level 
area, and not on 
the side of a hill 
if it can be avoid¬ 
ed. The space 
which is specially 
prepared for the 
pitch should be 
about ten or 
twelve feet wide, 
and extend for 
about twenty 
yards behind each 
of the wickets to 
allow of good 
long - stopping 
when the bowling 
is fast. The rolled 
space should thus 
measure about 
sixty yards by four. 

VIII. —This does not say how long after rain, 
but it means that if the ground is wet and much 
cut up a change can be effected. Sometimes 
the ground will get into such a state that it is 
absolutely necessary to take advantage of this 
rule, and owing to the inclement weather of the 
la9t few seasons many a day’s cricket has had to 
be abandoned on account of the bad state of the 
ground, although the sun was shining overhead. 

IX. —The bowler changing wickets twice 
during an innings, means his going to the other 
end to that from which he has been bowling, 
and then returning to it, and there is thus given 
to him the opportunity to bowl four overs out of 
live. He can deliver an over at one end, then 


to have room to bowl, but of course it would not 
be fair to make him change his place every ball. 
Law’ XXXVI. would meet such cases as this. 

XII.—It is on the batsman that the fact of a 
ball being v r ide principally depends ; what is 
wide to one may not be so to another. It some¬ 
times pays to bowl wides to entice the striker to 
hit at them and give catches. AVides can be run 
for the same as byes, but of course there is no 
object in running a single unless to change the 
batsmen, as one is scored without quitting the 
wicket. 

XIII.—Running 
for wides and no 
balls is optional, 
and there is sel¬ 
dom an object in 
crossing if there is 
only a chance of a 
single. Should, 
however, a no ball 
be hit, and a run 
made, the run 
counts to the 
striker. A man 
can only be out 
by running out 
from a no ball, 
but I once wit¬ 
nessed a curious 
incident in which 
a man bowled a 
no ball and the 
striker ran out of 
his . ground, and 
just touched the 
ball, which -went 
into the wicket¬ 
keeper’s hand, 
who put down the 
wicket, and the 
man was out— 
“ run out.” A 
hard case for the 
striker, for had lie 
simply missed the 
ball lie could not 
have been stump¬ 
ed. It would be 
well if something 
was said in the 
rule about the 
man being out 
only in the event 
of his attempting 
a run. 

XI V. — The 
words “trialball” 
in this rule do not 
mean that a man 
should not bowl a 
ball to get the 
stiffness off his 
muscles, but that 
a bowler should 
not bowl down on 
the wicket. 

XV.—This rule 
is rather vague. 
For instance, sup¬ 
posing the bails 
are blown off (as 
occasionally oc¬ 
curs if playing 
goes on in a bois¬ 
terous wind), and 
are off just as the bowler delivers the ball, 
and the ball hits the wicket but does not take 
the stump out of the ground, the man, owing to 
the bails not be«:ng on the stumps, is “not 
out.” Rule XXXVI. gives the umpire power to 
act sensibly in the matter, though I have known 
a case where the man was given in, and correctly 
so according to the strict letter of this rule, there 
being nothing mentioned to meet the cose, which 
is by no means exceptional The rule could 
easily be worded so as to be applicable under 
all circumstances — its intention is obvious 
enough. 

But here I find I must defer further comments 
until next week. 

(To be continued.) 


change wickets and deliver from the other end, 
then wait while another over is being bowled, 
and then go on in turn with his over, charge to 
his original end, and bowl the over following, 
thus in first-class matches sending in eight 
successive balls twice in an innings ! I think it 
would be a very good thing if this rule were 
altered, so as to allow the bowler to change ends 
as often as he liked, provided that he never bowled 
two successive overs. 

X.—This rule, about the understanding of 
which there is little difficulty, ought to be 


“What a jolly Cricketer he would make I" 

i’ strictly enforced; but owing to the weak-minded¬ 
ness of the umpires of ihe present day it rarely 
is, and many bowlers, or rather throwers, are 
allowed to infringe it with impunity. The 
umpires own that the men throw, but have not 
the courage to speak out and “ no ball” them. 
The matter ought really to be taken up at head¬ 
quarters, and orders given to the umpires to 
enforce the law. A jerk can be detected by the 
blow of the arm against the side as it is made. 
“No ball” should be called the instant the ball 
leaves the bowler’s hand. 

XI.—“During the over” might be added 
with advantage to this rule. The bowler, to 
prevent the batsman getting in his way, may 
direct him to stand which side he pleases, so as 
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IN MORTAL PERIL 

By Fairleigii Owen, 

[•Author of “ A Salute for Robbers ” etc. 

<( TJ 1 • Bo—o—y!” 

JjL In the sudden surprise of hearing 
these words breaking the profound stillness 
of the summer evening, I looked round. 
Under ordinary circumstances it certainly 
would not have happened that I, Tom 
Dalton, turned sixteen, very tall for my 
age, and beiDg the possessor of a razor-case 
aud strop, should respond to such a term of 
address. 

I looked, but saw nothing, beyond the | 


of pot-herbs, by the smell of thyme and 
mint that arose. 

Light streamed out from a doorway, and 
I saw before me a small house which must 
have been quite hidden from the road by 
the thick foliage surrounding it. 

The old woman had disappeared, but her 
voice was audible, urging me to “Come, 
doo’ee come! ” and I went on. 

The door opened into a room, low- 
ceilinged and very old-fashioned. A lamp 
burned on a centre-table, which was covered 
with all sorts of articles in the wildest con¬ 
fusion, such as gives signs of a rummage. 

My guide was engaged in completing the 


^6i 

hard is th’ old master even now—but you’ll 
run likq a dear lad ? ” 

“ I’ll I go, I’ll go,” exclaimed I, rather 
irritably, for the old woman was urging 
me towards the door, sobbing the while; 
“but you haven’t told me where he 
lives.” 

“ Dearie me ! don’t ’ee know where the 
parson lives ? ” she exclaimed. 

“ I am a stranger here,” I replied. 

“ ’Tis over agen the Grange, beyond the 
bridge. All the folks knows Parson 
Burgess.” 

“ I know the Grange, that is where I am 
staying^” was my reply. 



varied outline of the plantations which the 
•deepening twilight was rapidly merging 
into an undefined mass. 

“Hi! Booy! Hi!” 

Again the shrill notes rose on the air, 
with an accent of distress in them which 
at once induced me to turn towards the 
spot whence the sound seemed to proceed. 

Then I descried a patch of white in mo¬ 
tion, which, as I drew nearer, I found to 
be the apron of an old woman, who was 
standing at the gate of an enclosure. 

* ‘ The Lord be praised! do’ee come here! ” 
was her singular adjuration, as she dropped 
ihe corner of the apron with which she had 
Been hailing, like a distressed mariner at 
sea. 

She hurried nimbly on before, and I fol¬ 
lowed. Branches of trees slapped me in 
-the face, and I stumbled, and nearly fell 
lieadlong into what must have been a bed 


confusion by heaping more things on the 
table from the open drawers of an ancient 
bureau beside it. 

“I don’t see no testament! He said I 
was to bring it him—and he’s going fast— 
and me here all alone! Oh, there’s a good 
lad, do ye run for Mr. Burgess.” 

As she spoke she was cramming some 
papers into my hands. 

“ But where am I to run P and who is 
Mr. Burgess ? and what’s the matter ? ” I 
exclaimed, all in a breath. 

“ It’s the master, and he’s awful bad— 
he be took for death for certain sure, and 
not a soul but me. He won’t see no doc¬ 
tor, but if Mr. Burgess—” 

“ Is he a doctor ! ” I asked, for the poor 
woman had begun to cry. 

“ He be our parson. He told me he’d 
come and speak a word for poor Master 
Stephen if it bean’t too late; but he’s that 


“Aye! then ’tis just a stone’s throw 
from that—the little white house.” 

“ With the pigeons ? ” I began. 

“ Aye ! the doo-cote ! ” amended the old 
woman ; “ that be the place. Oh ! do’ee 
make haste, there’s a good lad; he bo 
mortal bad, surely.” 

“ I’ll go ; I’ll be quick,” replied I; “ but 
who aril I to say is ill ? ” 

“Michael Trenchard. He’s been long 


iling—’ 

“ An d these?” I asked, indicating the 
capers she had filled my hands with. 

“You pass the post; they’re letters for 
jondo a. He bade me post ’em if he was 
aken bad.” 

The old woman uttered an exclamation 
,s some slight sound overhead drew her 
attention. “ He’s calling, and I can’t find 
he last testament.” 

She hurried away, urging me by a ges- 
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ture as slie "went; and I departed on my 

singular errand, cramming the papers she 
had given me into my pockets, for I needed 
both hands to make my way past the over¬ 
hanging boughs which obscured the path, 
now doubly dark as I emerged from the 
lighted room. 

The Grange, where I had arrived the day 
before on a visit to some friends of my 
father, was not more than half a mile dis¬ 
tant across the fields, and I started at a 
smart run. 

All at once it occurred to me that by 
descending the embankment, which was 
not steep, and crossing the line of rails just 
above the junction, I should materially 
shorten the distance, as the grounds of the 
Grange sloped down towards the railway 
on the other side, and I could easily gain 
an entrance, and so cut across to the par¬ 
son’s house. 

I acted on the thought. I scrambled 
down the bank, swung myself over the 
ditch running at its foot, and sped across 
the rails, which were here multiplied by 
the points of the diverging lines of route. 

It was almost dark here, but a gleam of 
something white caught my eye, and I saw 
it was one of the letters entrusted to me by 
the old woman, which had dropped from 
my pocket. I stepped back to pick it up. 
As I did so a quiver ran along the rails, 
my foot felt suddenly caught; I attempted 
to withdraw it in vain. It was firmly fixed 
between the rails. 

r The truth flashed upon me in an instant. 
The points had been shifted at the junction, 
and I was locked as in a trap. 

I stooped to loosen the lace of my boot, 
and to pull my foot out of it. But it was 
not possible. I was held in the grip of an 
iron vice. 

In my struggle I fell to a sitting posture, 
and could not rise. I hallooed loudly, but 
not a sound came in reply. A low moan 
swept past high above my head. I knew 
it was the evening breeze in the telegraph 
wires, but it sounded very mournful and 
weird to me now. 

Suddenly I became aware of a distant 
murmur, which gradually increased to a 
dull roar; the ground trembled beneath 
me, and a spot of light appeared, growing 
with the sound in intensity. 

With a thrill of horror I realised the fact 
that a train was fast approaching. So far 
as I could guess at the hour it would be 
the down train to Liverpool. It would 
pass over the very track on which I lay! 
Now it had slackened speed, now.it stopped 
at the junction; a few moments and it 
would be upon me! 

. M y bead swam, my senses seemed leav¬ 
ing me ; death was visibly before me; and 
such a death ! No help, no escape. 

I raised my voice to shout, but the sound 
died away, as it does in the nightmare of a 
dream. Terror had made me voiceless! 

If they could but see me. But in the 
darkness that was impossible. If only I 
could make a light! I snatched from my 
waistcoat pocket a little box of matches 
which I remembered to have, and struck 
one. It flashed, blazed, and was gone. 
Another and another, the same, useless 
indeed. 

In the distance I could hear the shrill 
sound of the escaping steam; ere many 
moments the train would start. Oh, for the 
means to make a blaze! I seized the 
papers the old woman had forced upon me. 
At such a moment all was forgotten save 
the love of life. I struck another match 
and lighted one after another of the letters, 
then a paper more bulky than the rest. The 


flame kindled, I waved the burning mass 
above my head, and this time I yelled in 
an agony of despair. 

I heard the panting of the engine, the 
earth shook, the train was starting; with 
another wild flourish of my expiring brand, 
another desperate cry, I sank down and 
swooned. 

But an answering shout was in my ears, 
even as I fell, and other lights seemed 
coming upon me. I could not have long 
lost consciousness, and I revived to find 
myself the centre of a group, eagerly won¬ 
dering, surmising, questioning. 

Lights were there in plenty, and a skil¬ 
ful hand had soon released me from my 
painful captivity. 

“ How came you here at all, my lad P” 
asked a grave-looking man, who had taken 
the foremost part in my liberation, and 
had supported me to the bank. 

Then my sickened senses rallied, and I 
remembered my errand. 

“Ah! the parson, he’s wanted—the old 
man is dying, he may be dead. Michael 
Trenchard, will somebody go P I cannot,” 
I panted. 

“ What’s that you say ? ” cried the man 
who had before spoken. ‘ 4 Michael Trench¬ 
ard dying !. Who told you, boy ? ” 

Boy again! Well, I was in no mood to 
heed much. I felt small enough just then. 
In a very few words I told him all. 
Meanwhile the guard of the train, who 
had seen my poor signal only just in time, 
and some of the passengers who had come 
up with him, were shaking hands with me, 

“ glad it was no worse,” and hurrying 
back to their train. 

“ A narrow squeak you’ve had, young 
gentleman,” said the guard. “It should 
be a lesson to you how you cut across 
country of dark nights.” 

They turned away, all but the man who 
had spoken to me. 

“Now then, mate,” said the guard to 
him. 

“ I can’t go on,” said the man, hoarsely. 

44 That’s my father, Michael Trenchard— 
and he’s dying. We’ve not been friends 
these many years; but I can’t leave the 
country so.” 

44 Your traps, mate ? ” 

44 Bundle ’em out yonder, or take them 
on to Liverpool; ’tis little odds. I can’t 
go.” 

The guard hurried away, and there .re¬ 
mained only this stranger and a porter 
from the station. « 

‘• How we’re to get you home, young 
man, I don’t know,” said the latter to me. 

“It don’t appear you can stand, much 
less walk. How far is it ? ” 

But my mind was full of something else. 
“You had better hurry,” I said to the 
man, who now stood looking sadly before 
him like one in a dream. 

44 That old woman said he was very bad,” 

I continued — 44 do you know where it is ?” 

“Know! I was born there,” he made 
reply — 44 Aye, he’ll see me maybe now once 
again—any way I’ll try. But what will 
you do ? ” 

“ Oh ! I’ll do well enough,” I answered. 

“ It is only to the Grange here. But the 
letters, I hope they were not of conse¬ 
quence, I burned them.” 

“The Grange!” exclaimed the porter, 
lowering his lantern to look more closely 
at me. 44 Be you the young gentleman 
that’s staying at Colonel Gardner’s ? ” 

“ I shall see you again,” said Trenchard, 
as he took my hand for a moment, and 
then hastened away in the direction of the 
cottage. 


A strange story I had to tell at my 
friend’s dinner-table that evening; for in. 
spite of my swollen foot and my altogether- 
shaken condition, I persisted in making 
my appearance as usual. In truth, the re¬ 
markable incidents of the story made me- 
forget for a time my own bodily suffering. 

But the next day was different. The 
pain of my wrenched ankle and swollen 
foot had disturbed my rest. In dreams I 
saw again the train bearing down upon 
me, and in imagination suffered all the 
agony of suspense. In the morning I was 
feverish. A doctor was brought, and I 
was condemned to bed as an invalid. 

In the evening came a visitor, Mr. Bur¬ 
gess, the parson. My friend with whom I 
was staying brought him in to me. He 
had another chapter of the strange story to- 
relate, and it seemed I was concerned in it. 

Old Michael Trenchard and his son Ste¬ 
phen, it appeared, had fallen out years ago 
over some land which the elder man wanted 
to appropriate from the common. He made 
out a claim to it, the parish opposed him,, 
and the son was compelled conscientiously 
to side with the latter against his father. 

44 Stephen was always a just and liberal- 
minded fellow,” Mr. Burgess said; 44 his< 
father was grasping, and became more so- 
as time went on.” One difference brought 
up another, and at last they quarrelled; the 
old man bade the young one go, he never 
wanted to see his face again. 

Stephen went, and made a poor shift 
to live at one thing and another; he had 
never learned a trade. But he got no help 
from his father, though he was an only 
child, and his mother had long been dead. 

He made several appeals to his father for 
a reconciliation,but Michael refused, always, 
accusing him of hankering after the money, 
as indeed he accused every one. Finally,, 
quite tired of his ill-fortune, and despair- 
ing of getting on in this country, Stephen 
Trenchard made up his mind to go to 
America. He had all his worldly belong¬ 
ings with him, and had started for Liver¬ 
pool, whence he was to have sailed the next 
day. The very train which threatened me 
with such a horrible fate was the one in 
which he happened to be a passenger. 

He was in the carriage next the guard’s 
van; at the very moment of starting he 
saw my fiery signal, and gave the alarm 
which caused the train to be stopped. 

“But the old man?” I eagerly asked 
about him. 

“ He died,” Mr. Burgess said, “before 
his son saw him. I was there, must have 
got to the cottage immediately after you. 
left it,” the clergyman said. “ He was hard, 
and unforgiving to the last, and refused to- 
listen to anything I could urge in favour of 
poor Stephen.” 

But the strangest thing of all was that 
no will could be found. To the certain 
knowledge of the clergyman a will had 
been made, and he feared the old man had 
not relented in it in his ill-will towards his 
son. It was some time ago, certainly, but 
Michael Trenchard had constantly asked, 
for it during his illness. The old house¬ 
keeper had searched everywhere; but, 
though she remembered to have seen her 
master busy with such a paper, she could 
not find it, and since his death every nook, 
and corner had been explored throughout 
the cottage; but no will could be found.. 

“ Though a great deal, in the way of r 
money hidden away, has come to light,” 
Mr. Burgess said; “gold and silver, and 
even hoards of copper coin. The old man 
had been a regular miser, that is evident* 
so long as he could get about,” 
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“ His last testament,” I repeated ; “ that 
was what the old lady meant when she was 
rummaging that night.” 

‘‘You saw nothing of such a paper at 
the cottage ?” Mr. Burgess asked, turning 
to me. 

No, I had seen nothing but the letters 
she thrust into my hands and pockets. 

“ And those you burned P ” 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“ To good purpose too,” put in Colonel 
Gardner, emphatically; “they saved his 
life.” 

“ They wouldn’t have done alone,” I 
said, “ but for a bigger paper.” 

I stopped; a thought flashed upon me. 
“ There was a thick, folded paper. I never 
saw it; I felt it only in my pocket, in the 
dark. She must have given it with the 
letters in her hurry.” 

The colonel and Mr. Burgess looked at 
one another. 

There was silence for a while. 

“ Then there is no will to be found, and 
I presume Young Trenchard takes all P ” 
said Colonel Gardner. 

“ He is the sole relation of the old man,” 
replied the clergyman; “ and the property 
could not come into worthier hands.” 

There is no more to tell. I soon got over 
my lameness, and left the Grange to return 
to school. No will was ever found. 
Stephen Trenchard entered into the pro¬ 
perty, house, fields, and money. 

He is a very good fellow, and we are 
great friends. I always feel that I owe my 
life to him, and I know he would do much 
to serve me. All the same, I trust I may 
never again, even for so brief a period, 
run risk of such mortal peril as on that 
night of my short cut across the line. "Well 
might the poet write, 

‘ ‘ God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


SOME FAMOUS BRITISH BATTLES, 

i.—B annockburn. (Contimiecl) 
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aged and blind Maurice, Abbot of Inchaffray; 
and perhaps no grander sight can be imagined 
than the appearance of those 30,000 men, all 
ready to die for their country, on their knees 
before God in prayer. Then Bruce caused 
proclamation to be made that if any man was 
unprepared to fight and fall with honour he 
might depart; but a wild shout responded, and 
no man quitted his ranks. 

On the morning of the 24th of June, the 
mighty and magnificent array of the English 
army, with all their spears and banners, was seen 
debouching from the vast wood which then 
stretched away towards Falkirk. The June 
sunshine fell brightly on their burnished arms. 
According to Barbour, they seemed to cover all 


the country far and wide, and the mail of the 
men-at-arms “ made the land seem all aglow.” 

The traitor Umfraville suggested to Edward 
the policy of feigning a retreat to lure Bruce 
from his strong position, but his council was 
heard with disdain, and on observing the Scots 
on their knees, “They crave mercy!” ex¬ 
claimed Edward, joyously. “It is of heaven, 
and not of your highness,” replied Umfraville, 
for on that field they will be victorious ol¬ 
die ! ” 

Edward then commanded his trumpets to 
sound and an attack to be made, and about 
this time two striking episodes occurred. Pre¬ 
vious to the appearance of the English army on 
the 23rd, they had detached 800 horse under 
Sir Bobert Clifford, with the double object of 
reaching Stirling Castle, and of thus releasing 
from his promise Sir Bobert Mowbray, who 
might then without dishonour have made a 
sortie on the Scottish left wing. They made a 
great circuit by the low grounds bordering on 
the Forth, and had actually passed the Scottish 
left before the eagle eye of Bruce detected the 
glitter of spears, the flashing of armour, and a 
tong line of dust rolling northward in the direc¬ 
tion of Stirling. 

“ See, Bandolph,” he exclaimed, “ there is a 
rose fallen from your chaplet ! Thoughtless 
man ! you have permitted the enemy to pass.” 

On this, Bandolph hastened at the head of 
500 spearmen to repair his fault, for such he 
deemed it. As he advanced into the plain, 
Clifford, interrupted in his progress towards 
Stirling, wheeled his horse to the left, and at 
full speed attacked the party of Scots, who re¬ 
ceived his charge in close column. Before this 
wall of spears Sir William d’Eyneeourt, a dis¬ 
tinguished knight, was unhorsed and slain. The 
English cavalry surrounded. the little column, 
and charged it so furiously on every side that 
Sir James Douglas prayed the king’s permission 
to succour his old comrade Bandolph. 

“ You shall not stir a foot to help him,” re¬ 
plied Bruce ; “neither shall I alter my order of 
battle or lose the advantage of my position. Let 
him repair his error as lie may !” 

“ In sooth I cannot stand by and see Ban- 
dolph perish!” urged Douglas; “therefore, 
with your leave, I must aid him.” Bruce un¬ 
willingly consented, but on Sir James hastening 
to the assistance of his fiiend, he found the 
English detachment in complete disorder, and 
many horses galloping away with empty saddles. 
On perceiving this, “ Halt! ” cried Douglas, 
“these brave men have already repulsed the 
enemy, let us not diminish their glory by seek* 
ing to share it.” 

While this affair took place the English van¬ 
guard was still steadily advancing, but yet so 
distant that Bruce, who had not yet mounted 
his battle-charger, was riding along his line 
mounted on a small hackney, to see that all 
were in their places. He carried a battle-axe in 
his hand, and wore a golden crown upon his 
helmet, which thus rendered him conspicuous 
alike to friend and foe as the king. At that 
moment there came galloping forward from the 
English vanguard, “ a wycht knicht and hardy,” 
named Sir Henry de Bohun, who bravely con¬ 
ceived the idea of terminating the strife at once 
and covering himself with honour. Couching 
his lance, he rode furiously at the king. 

Armed on all points, and more heavily 
mounted, the encounter would have been most 
unequal, yet Bruce did not decline it, and rode 
forward to meet him in his full career. Just as 
they were about to close he swerved his hackney 
round, and as De Bohun’s lance passed harmless, 
he clove his head and helmet in twain by one 
blow of his battle-axe, and laid him dead at his 
feet. The weapon was shivered by the violence 
of the stroke, and to those who blamed him for 
his temerity he replied simply, “ I have broken 
my good battle-axe.” 

Led by Gloucester and Hereford, the English 
vanguard dashed with great bravery at the right 
wing of the Scots, under Edward Bruce. A 
rivalry between these two earls made their 
attack so precipitate as to diminish its effect. 
Firm stood the Scottish spearmen in their 
ranks, presenting a serried wall of steel which 
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came on the Scottish left wing, under 
the Great Steward, and Sir James 
so that the whole line was soon en- 
m a wild and desperate hand-to-hand 
with the enemy, and the ground _ on 
they fought was fast becoming one crim- 
rnp. 

and again the splendid English cavalry 
>y desperate charges to break the columns 
;ish spears, but every attack was repelled, 
nd man went down before them. But 
ose archers, ever so fatal to the Scots, 
miDg on, and their shafts were beginning : 
deadly gaps in the hitherto steady 
Their effect had already, by sad expe- 
been foreseen, and their attack had been 
d for by Bruce ; so Sir Bobert Keith, 
inly 500 chosen mounted men-at-arms, 
wiftly found the flank of the morass, and 
multitude of archers had neither pikes nor 
i mg weapons wherewith to defend them- 
igainst cavalry, they were almost imme- 
overthrown, huddled together, cut down, 
iersed in all directions, thus spreading; 
on and disorder throughout the whole 
army. Part fled to their main body, 
Id not be induced to rally, while now 
ottisli bowmen, inferior in number and in 
o their English opponents, came into 
and, after galling the cavalry without 
ti.on, made havoc among them with the • 
heavy axes which Bruce had ordered 
o wear. 

Scots were still gaining ground, and were 
g on the already wavering masses of tho 
H, shputing from wing to wing, “On 
on them ! They fail ! they fail ! ” when 
most critical moment, and while the. 
of the day which was to live for ever 
ny yet hung in. the balance, the Scottish 
followers on the hill in rear of the reserve,, 
ed either by enthusiasm or a desire for - 
r, suddenly came in sight, with such arms 
r could collect, and with sheets and horse- 
displayed on poles as ensigns. This un- 
3 d sight spread instant dismay among the- 
j disheartened ranks of the English, and 
hole line began to give way. The eagle - 
Bruce perceived the movement. He put 
“ at the head of the reserve, and, raising. 
r-cry, fell with redoubled fury on the re¬ 
enemy, who now gave way in all direc- 
and then the slaughter became terrible. 

deep ravine of Bannockburn, to the 
of the field, lying in the direction taken, 
st of the fugitives, was literally choked 
bridged over by the slain, the difficult 
of the ground retarding the fugitive- 
.en till the Scottish spears were upon 
Others in great number rushed into 
ver Forth and were there drowned miser- 
In an attempt to renew the fight the 
v Earl of Gloucester rode madly back upon 
Scottish infantry, but was immediately inl¬ 
and slain, at a place still called the 
y Faulds, though the Scots would gladly 
saved his life ; but on that day he wore 
rlcoat above his armour. 

all lost, the Earl of Pembroke and Sir 
Argentine seized the bridle of Edward, 
courage was undoubted, and forced him off' 
d. As soon as he was safe Sir Giles bade him 
41, and adding, “It is not my wont to 
e raised his war-cry of “ Argentine ! ” and 
g back upon the Scottish spears was slain, 
sorrow of King Bobert, who knew him 
Argentine was then deemed the flower o£ 
islh. knighthood, and had but lately returned, 
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bom Palestine and the wars of Henry of Luxem¬ 
bourg. Sir Robert Clifford, renowned in the 
Scottish wars, and Sir Edward Mauley, Seneschal 
of England, were also killed; two hundred 
knights and seven hundred esquires of high 
birth and blood, inheritors of the noblest names 
in England, with more than thirty thousand of 
the common file, filled up the roll of slaughter. 

The castle of Stirling capitulated on the day 
after the battle. Barbour records that two hun¬ 
dred pairs of gilded spurs were found on the 
English dead, many of whom lay long unburied, 
especially at a place called Polmaise, which 
••signifies “ the pool of rotting.” 

King Robert sent the body of the young Earl 
•of Gloucester home; Clifford, Argentine, and 
•others he interred with the honour due to their 
frank, the latter in the church of St. Giles at 
Edinburgh. Sir Marmaduke Twenge, who 
Landed his sword to Bruce, was released and 
sent home without ransom. 

Such was the memorable Battle of Bannock¬ 
burn, which, both in its immediate consequences 
and its more remote effects, even to the present 
hour, must be regarded as one of the most im¬ 
portant events in the annals 6f our country. It 
■ended for ever the English schemes of conquest, 
it taught the Scots never to despair “so long 
•as one hundred of them remained alive. ” Their 
•cities had been sacked, their archives destroyed, 
their noblest and best had been given to" the 
axe and the gibbet without mercy. All these 
horrors were over now, and the throne of Scot¬ 
land was established on as solid and permanent 
a basis as it had been left by Alexander hi. 
“Dark times, indeed, succeeded these brilliant 
•days,” says Sir Walter Scott, “and none more 
gloomy than those during the reign of the Con- 
•queror’s son. But there could be no fear or 
doubt, there could be no thought of despair, 
when Scotsmen were hanging, like hallowed 
Teliques, above their domestic hearths the swords 
with which their fathers served the Bruce at 
Bannockburn.” 

Relics of the field are rarely recovered now, 
but some of the pits dug by Bruce were opened 
lately. These were found to have been eighteen 
inches deep, very close together, with a sharp- 
pointed stake in each. The stakes were in a 
state of decomposition, and offered no resistance 
to the spade; but the bark was sufficiently 
•entire to show that they were of hazel. Some 
fragments of swords, spear-heads, horse-shoes, 
and horse-hair—the latter mixed with whitish 
matter like tallow—were found in them. In 
allusion to the suggestion of Sir Malcolm Drum¬ 
mond, that these pits and the calthrops should 
he adopted to protect the Scottish position, the 
•armorial supporters of the Drummond family 
to this day are two naked men bearing clubs, 
standing on ground studded with spikes, and 
their significant motto is, “ Gang warily.” 

These old episodes of ancient wars are not 
mere curiosities of history. They form part of 
the heritage and life of nations, and carry a liv¬ 
ing influence down to our own times. The story 
•of William Tell (even if it be a myth, as some 
now say) has helped to keep alive the Swiss love 
•of freedom. The Scottish soldiers in the Penin¬ 
sula or the Crimea fought the better in remem¬ 
brance of their fathers who had “ bled wi’ Wal¬ 
lace.” And in a more peaceful but equally 
patriotic conflict, when agitation was made for 
•extending Scottish schools and education, Hugh 
Miller thus appealed to Scottish parents :—“We 
'know a little boy, not yet much of a reader, who 
has learned to bring a copy of Scott’s ‘ Tales of 
a Grandfather,’ which now opens of itself at the 
battle of Bannockburn, to a little girl, his sister, 
■somewhat more in advance, that she may read 
to him, for the hundredth time, of Wallace and 
the Black Douglas, and how the good King 
Robert struck down Sir Henry Bohun with a 
single blow, full in the sight of both armies. 
And, after drinking in the narrative, he tells 
that when grown to be a big man, he too is to 
be a soldier like Robert the Bruce, and to fight 
in the battle ef Scotland. And then he asks his 
father when the battle of Scotland is to begin.” 

So these stories are not dead men’s tales, but 
have living power still! 


MR. PUNCH’S BOYS. 

E very¬ 
body 
knows Mr. 
Pune h— 
that bene- 
v o 1 e n t 
hero of the 
h o o ked 
nose, who 
makes us 
laugh at 
ourselves 
week after 
week and 
year after 
year, who 
preaches 
to us and 
to chesus 
and pokes 
fun at us 
all in one 

breath, and never tires of reminding us we are. after 
all, nothing more than the people we really are. 
Every one, I say, knows Mr. Punch, but 
perhaps everybody does not know what a re¬ 
markable family of young people the good gen¬ 
tleman has—a family which it would puzzle the 
wisest of fathers to manage, and would fairly 
drive any ordinary parent out of his senses. 

Let me introduce you to a few of these hopeful 
members of the great joker’s adopted family, 
and if you should happen to recognise in any of 
these juveniles acquaintances of your own, don’t 
be astonished, for it is Mr. Punch’s boast that 
every boy, not forgetting even your noble self, 
belongs, after some fashion or other, to him. 

And first (for we must take them in the order 
in which we meet them) we shall have to make 
the acquaintance of a batch of youngsters whom 
most of us orderly and virtuous beings would 
be inclined to call “cads,” but whom Mr. 


to be in tdo great hurry to claim their acquaint¬ 
ance at all, amusing though they sometimes 
are. 

These are some of the most objectionable 
members of Mr. Punch’s family; but in the case 
of others we often find a certain amount of 
honesty mixed up with their rudeness, which at 
least saves them from being quite as bad as 
they might. 

“ Iiullo, missus, what are those ? ” asks a 
young ragamuffin of the old lady who keeps a 
fruit stall, pointing to one of the lots displayed 
for sale. 

“ Tuppence,” replies the good woman. 

“What a crammer, they’re apples ! ” retorts 
this jeering young scamp. 

He combines honesty with his rudeness after 
a certain fashion ; but there is a country cousin of 
his who by unconscious rudeness inflicts a 
far greater insult than that which this good 
apple-woman received. A nervous but pom¬ 
pous horseman, coming up to a gate on which 
sits a gaping cowboy, says hurriedly, 

“Now, boy, don’t be taking off your hat to 
make me a bow ; you’ll frighten my horse.” 

“A-a-a warn’t a going to,” replies the boy, 
with a grin. 

These vulgar boys can sometimes be particu¬ 
larly aggravating. It is very annoying, for 
instance, for poor old Mr. Smith, who, in the 
frost, comes down plump on the hard pavement, 
to have a rude boy call out, 

“ Ah, here’s the perlice a cornin’ ; won’t you 
catch it for sliding on the pavement.” 

A good many of Mr. Punch’s boys, I am 
sorry to say, are of this kind. They crack their 
jokes at other people’s expense, and are always 
contriving to hurt somebody’s feelings. Even 
the shoeblack who offers to black gouty Mr. 
Brown’s boots is hardly considerate to that 
worthy old man’s pet infirmity. 

And yet v r e can hardly believe that this 
youthful warmer of men’s toes meant any im¬ 
pudence by his offer. He was, let us hope, 




Punch designates by no such unkind title. 
They serve his purpose to teach some very use¬ 
ful lessons, and as such are well worthy of our 
attention. 

It is only to be expected in such a large 
family as Mr. Punch’s there will be a certain 
number of boys whose manners are not all they 
should be ; some of them, indeed, are so ob¬ 
jectionable that I would advise my readers not 


only actuated by the same keen but unreason¬ 
able spirit of business which prompts his friend 
the newspaper boy to go up to the testy old 
gentleman, who has just lost the train, his 
breath, and his temper all at the same time, 
and ask him if he would like to buy a comic 
paper! 

But talking of business and honesty combined, 
there is one of Mr* Punch’s little boys we are 
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particularly fond of. He’s a ragged little urchin 
of six, without hoots or shoes, and with a head 
like a mop. His face is as grimy as the roads 
lie sweeps, and his little skinny arms not nearly 
as substantial as the handle of his shabby 
broom. And yet he’s a regular man of business, 
and as honest as the Bank of England. See him 
go up and accost that exquisite dandy who is 
about to make use of his crossing.^ 

“Please, sir, give us a brown,” says honest 

Jim. T i „ 

“ Sixpence is the smallest money I have, 
drawls the swell, walking on. 

“ Yel, sir,” says the little chap, “ I’ll get yer 
change, and if yer doubts my honour, hold my 
broom I” 

It is a noteworthy fact that so many of Mr. 
Punch’s nicest boys—and this, I think, is one of 
them—are street boys. We are very apt to for¬ 
get that such a thing as honesty or intelligence 
can possibly lurk under a ragged coat. We are 
often too ready to 
order these little 
fellows out of our 
way; and if we 
think of them at 
all, it is as inferior 
animals altogether ZZ_ 
to our magnificent \ 
selves. Mr. Punch 
takes a great deal g 

of pains to correct p- -v - 

this folly and this ( W \ 

error on our part, ncd 

and rebukes our 
self-satisfaction by 
showing us a lot 
of little raga¬ 
muffins, who are, _ 
perhaps, quite as | 
virtuous as our- - 
selves, arfd a good 
deal more funny. 

What a notion 
they have of en- 
joying them¬ 
selves, as well as e 
other people!ft 
Here, for instance, J 
are two young¬ 
sters, crossing- 
sweepers by pro- 
f ession, but 
musical amateurs 
for the time being, g 
They can’t afford 
a grand piano and 
a violin, but they 
can afford a penny 
whistle and a 
comb, and it is 
clear by their 
looks the music 

thus produced is as sweet to them as that oi tlie 
grandest concert. A little goes as far with them 
as it does with those small boys and girls outside 
the circus tent who discovered, to their un¬ 
bounded delight, that they “can see the ’oofs 
of the ’orses ! ” or with those other young 
scamps riding on the tail of the water-cart in the 
hot weather, who so pity the poor swells in their 
close carriages. And who shall say these young 
Britons are not entitled to have an eye to 
their own rights—penniless as they are—as well 
as any one else ? Hark at that little mite of a 
fellow, against whom a great clumsy carman has 
knocked in his walk. . . , . 

“Now then, you sir!” he cries, m his 
shrill treble, “ don’t you know no better than to 
run a cun a Mimber of Parliament1 Just you 
come back and pick up my at, or see if I don t 

make yer! ” , 

It must surely be this same young man whom 
we find opposite the Horse Guards shortly 
afterwards. 

“Now, you boy,” says the sentry, “you 
mustn’t hang about here. ” 

“ Oh yes, Mr. Hangabout ! I suppose I may 
set my watch by your clock as well as any other 

sent ! ” _ 

These urchins of Mr. Punch have an un¬ 
bounded faculty for enjoyment. When did you 
and I, boys, ever enjoy ourselves as heartily as 


those boys whom we see here holding the horse 
of the celebrated Mr. Briggs ? What a time they 
are having of it, and what a time the horse is 
bavin" ! How triumphantly they bestride him, 
two at a time, and take their turns, first 
to walk, then to trot, and then to gallop 
him! How eagerly their companions await 
their turn, and meanwhile touch up. the noble 
animal before and behind with their brooms. 
What a shouting and arguing and chaffing goes 
on, and how forgetful they all are of the flight 
of time and the certain return on the scene of 
worthy Mr. Briggs. ...... , , . 

Even when Policeman X, with his cudgel in 
his hand, clambers up the tree in Hyde Park 
after them, they continue to get no end of fun 
out of their perilous position before they drop 
down from their perches and make off as fast as 
their legs will carry them. 

One cannot dislike these little fellows, though 
they are wicked enough to ride other people’s 
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Holding Mr. Briggs’s Horse. 
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horses; though they arc depraved enough to 
climb trees, and abandoned enough to have 
dirty faces and ragged clothes. There is a 
touch of nature about them which is often re¬ 
freshing, and sometimes quite puts us with our 
polite airs to the blush. 

“Now, my man,” says the old gentleman 
outside the confectioner’s, to a little scarecrow of 
a fellow, “what would you say if I gave you a 
■penny ? ” 

“ Vy,” is the unhesitating reply, “that you 
vos a jolly old brick ! ” 

And don’t you suppose there was as much 
sincerity about that reply as about half a dozen 
of our formal “ Thank you s, uttered without 
any meaning at all ? We hope this little man 
got his penny, for he is an honest young vaga¬ 
bond, which can’t be said of everybody. 

Thus far we have made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Punch’s less aristocratic youngsters, and I 
hope I have shown you enough of them to prove 
that the lesson which the worthy old joker had 
in view, in adopting them, is a wholesome one. 
Don’t let us make so much of appearances. 
After all, the heart is the proper test for a boy 
as well as for a man. Whether it beat under a 
broadcloth jacket, or a tattered old shirt, as 
long as it is’a heart, it is all the same, and as 
well worthy of our respect and interest. 

When we turn from the merry young raga- 


muffinl to look at Mr. Punch’s young gentlemen* 
there is one characteristic of boyhood which at- 
first impresses us to the exclusion of almost 
every other. That characteristic is Appetite-L 
How on earth the old gentleman is to finck 
provisions enough for these young heroes of the** 
knife and fork it is a puzzle to imagine. 

“Boo-hoo ! I’ve eaten so much be-ef and 
and t-turkey,” laments one of them, “that L 
can’t eat any p-plum p-p-pudding ! ” 

Poo!r fellow ! it is not often these boys are so* 
hard lip (however much they have had) as to have.- 
to confess that they are really unable to accom¬ 
modate a little more. 

Listen, for instance, to another young gour¬ 
mand as he sits on a stool in the “ tuck shop, 
settling his little bill, and at the same time 
recounting his exploits in the eating line. 

'* What have I had ? I’ve had two jellies,, 
seven of them, and eleven of them, six of those* 
and four bath buns, a sausage roll, ten almond 
cakes, and a bottle of ginger-beer! 

No wonder the female in charge 
of the shop looks a little bit alarmed* 
and yet I venture to say if she 
were to offer this young hero* 
another bath bun, and a couple 
more almond cakes, he would polish, 
them off as soon as look at them. 
He might, perhaps, be constrained 
ultimately to confess (like that 
other little trencherman, after eat¬ 
ing boiled beef and gooseberry pie) 
that “ he felt just exactly as if his- 
jacket was buttoned,” but he is 
not likely to own himself actually 
beaten in the presence of his 
“grub.” 

It is shocking: 
L, ^ U I MIS 'to see what a rul¬ 
ing passion this 
becomes with some 
of these young; 
gentlemen. Here 
is Master Gus, who 
| has just been to 
the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion. His benevo¬ 
lent uncle hears off 
it, and patting- 
him kindly on the- 
head, says, “ Well 
now, I’ll give yon- 
sixpence if you 
will tell me what 
you admired most 
in that temple of 
industry.” 

“ Yeal and ’ami 
pies, and the gin¬ 
ger-beer—give us 
the sixpence,” is= 
the very unex¬ 

pected, but business-like reply, and the fellow' 
looks as if he were speaking the truth. 

It is not often a boy’s appetite gets mixed 
up with sentiment ; but we have one affecting, 
instance in which it does. Master Charlie, aged 
six, has fallen deeply in love with a young lady 
of his own age. . .. T , 

? Yes, papa,” he says to his parent, I love* 

her dearly!” v . _ 

“ How much do you love her, Charlie ? Do 
you love her as much as pudding ? 

< ‘ Oh ves, papa ; and a great deal better than 
lding*'; but—” and here he pauses to reflect* 
don’t love—her so much as—jelly ! ” 
n closing we call to mind one pictures 

ich will be specially interesting to our 

ders, as showing what used to be the fashion 
ore the Boy’s Own Paper was born. A boy, 
no ; a very pleasant-looking one, has stepped into 
a newsvendor’s to make a purchase. 

“Now, my man,” says the newsvendor, what' 

is it ? ” . , aa 

“I vonts,” replied the boy, with a snuffle,. 
“ vonts a nillustrated newspaper with a norrid 
murder and a likeness in it! 

It is a comfort to think that this low sort c A 
literary appetite is nowadays diminishing; 
among our boys, and that their Own Paper. 
has helped not a little to bring about the. 
change. 


” by special permission. 
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THE BRITISH GRENADIERS. 

'By the Author of “Regimental Colours,” 
“England’s Drummer-boys,” etc. 

(See our Coloured Plate of British Soldiers.) 

u There’s none so rare that can compare 
With the British Grenadiers. 

Tow, row, row, row, row, row, row, 

The British Grenadiers.” 

—Old Song. 

t has heen the cus¬ 
tom from a re¬ 
mote age in all 
European coun¬ 
tries to have a 
chosen bod}' of 
troops composed 
of fine, tall men, 
attached to every 
army, and to 
this body has 
always been as- 
. _ signed the most 

responsible duties at home, and the post of 
honour on the field of battle. 

The Praetorian Guards of the Roman Em¬ 
perors were of this description, and antique 
drawings and paintings represent them as not 
only of gigantic stature, but as possessing power¬ 
ful and musular frames. In later times we find 
the Emperors of Russia, Austria, and Germany 
*ach surrounded by a phalanx of warriofs 
whose general appearance and physique are 
■superior to that of other regiments, and whose 
duties are of a more onerous and important 
nature. 

France has also her National Guards, descend¬ 
ants of the famous “ Old Guard ” of Napoleon a 
band of heroes which by its deeds of devotion 
excited the wonder and admiration of the world • 
but they have greatly deteriorated in their phy¬ 
sical qualities, owing, it is presumed, to the con¬ 
stant dram upon the population caused by the 
wars of Le Petit Caporcd * * 

Previous to the Crimean War, which took 
place about twenty-six years ago, the English 
Guards were not surpassed in physique by any 
other troops in the world. They presented 
a magnificent appearance, for there was not a 
man amongst them less than five feet ten inches 
in height, while the maximum standard reached 
to six feet four inches. But the war made sad 
havoc m the ranks of England’s matchless in- 
Jan try. The Guards were decimated at Inker- 
man (the soldiers’ battle), and one corps—the 
Coldstreams, of ■whose romantic history we 
hope to give a sketch in some future paper— 
ieil a victim to its own splendid heroism, 
■and lost half its men and nearly all its officers. 

It charged. the Russians no less than eleven 
times, crossing bayonets each time, and bavin" 
thirteen out of sixteen officers, and two hum 
■clred out of four hundred men, placed hors de 
^■combat/ The Grenadiers and Fusiliers (since 
■called the Scots Guards) suffered great losses 
nlso, and what the battle left undone the severe 
Russian winter finished. Beneath those bleak 
Crimean valleys rest the bones of some of the 
imest and bravest soldiers that the world has 
■ever seen—men who, in laying down their lives 
for our dear England’s sake, shed a new lustre 
on the glorious annals of the British Army 
The sad experience ... that fearful time taught 
us, however, that big men, though lookin" well 
in uniform, and behaving with unexceptionable 
■conduct m the field, were totally incapable of 
bearing much exposure to an inclement climate, 
for they were the first to succumb to the fear- 
tui privations they were called upon to under¬ 
go ; while the small, thickset men who were 
sent out to fill up the gaps in the ranks caused 
by battle and disease proved themselves able to 

Pufferm" Vlth alm ° St aDy amount of hardship and 

In the formation of British regiments this 


stability of the smaller men would seem long 
ago to have been recognised as a fact, for the 
shortest men are invariably placed in the centre 
of the line, which is the part which has to 
bear the greatest shock, while the tall men 
occupy what is termed the flanks— i.e., the 
right and left of the line. The right-flank com¬ 
pany of a regiment has, from time immemorial, 
been called the “ Grenadier ” company ; while 
the left-flank company has. generally borne the 
title of “Light,” signifying light infantry; 
and these two companies are often sent forward 
as skirmishers, when the regiment is feeling for 
the enemy. 

Grenadiers have had a place in every Euro¬ 
pean army of note for a considerable period, 
extending back even in England to the days of 
the great Duke of Marlborough, the hero of 
Blenheim. The name has gradually become 
synonymous with fine men ; and in the past we 
find Frederick the Great of Prussia paying espe¬ 
cial attention to the stature and quality of these 
excellent soldiers. He insisted upon having his 
grenadiers composed of the finest men in° the 
world, irrespective of nationality; and the 
schemes he resorted to in order to carry his whim 
into execution embroiled his government with 
almost every country in Europe. 

He once kidnapped two brothers of Irish 
extraction, who were British subjects, and were 
about seven feet high ; and having first impri¬ 
soned them, lie compelled the young giants to 
take service in his extraordinary body-"uard. 
They were ultimately released under the pres¬ 
sure of a warlike demand from the English 
Government. 

Napoleon had an eye for fine men as well as 
clever ones, and the Grenadiers of the Imperial 
Guard bore testimony to his success in that 
direction. These brave men were the flower of 
his veteran troops, the very cream of his army, 
and he was never tired of bestowing especial 
favours on them. He made it his business to 
ascertain for himself the name and personal 
history of every individual in this famous corps, 
and attended to their wants and complaints as 
a father would to those of his children. From 
his own breast he often took the Cross * of the 
Legion of Honour, and pinned it on that of some 
heroic soldier immediately after the performance 
of the brave deed which had deserved it. 

By these means the great emperor reared a 
living rampart around his person, and the extra¬ 
ordinary devotion which these splendid troops 
displayed towards him on every possible occa¬ 
sion, and under every conceivable circumstance, 
showed to vdiat an extent the spirit of gratitude 
can ennoble the minds and hearts of men. 

The term “Grenadier” is derived from the 
word “grenade,” which was a species of bomb¬ 
shell formerly carried in the hand and used 
principally by skirmishers to cause confusion in 
the enemy s ranks, and thus cover the advance 
of the main body. Hence the application of 
the term to the first company of every battalion 
in the British service, the men belonging to 
which used to carry grenades for-this particular 
duty. These grenadiers were therefore the first 
into action, and from this fact, together with 
the courage and intrepidity they usually dis¬ 
played in presence of the enemy, may be traced 
the origin of the title, as bestowed on English 
troops generally, of “ the British Grenadiers.” 

The first time we hear of it is in the days of 
Queen Anne’s famous captain, the conqueror of 
Blenheim and Families, when the air, to 
which the words of the old song quoted at the 
head of this paper have since been wedded, be¬ 
came popular, tlie chorus being then as now :_ 


“ Tow, row, row, row, row, row, row. 
The British Grenadiers.” 


* A nom de guerre gives to Napoleon by his soldiers. 


The British Grenadiers are now' represented, 
however, by a single regiment, the Grenadier 
Guards, which received this special title as a 
mark of distinction for having at Waterloo 
defeated the French Grenadiers of the Guard 
Every English boy must have read the story 

, * f 11 * ct whiyli added considerable intrinsic value 
to the decoration, the Emperor’s own Cross bein" 
always encrusted with diamonds. ° 


of how our gallant Guards conducted themselves 
at that ever-memorable battle. How two com¬ 
panies from each of those three famous regiments 
held the shaky farm of Hougomont (which was 
the weak point ol the British line, and to be 
held at any cost) against the whole of the 
hrench army throughout the day, and how the 
other companies, who were hidden beneath the 
crest of a hill, sprang forward at the magic 
words of, “Up, Guards, and at them!” attri¬ 
buted to the Duke of Wellington, and with a 
cheer, and a most terrific charge, decided the 
fate of Napoleon and his proud army. 

When Hougomont was in flames, a youn" 
Grenadier (a sergeant) approached his officer^ 
and, pointing to the burning building, requested 
permission to go and save his brother from a 
tearful death. On receiving it, he dashed into 
the midst of the burning pile, and speedily 
issued forth with his wounded brother on liis 
back, whom he deposited in a place of safety, 
and instantly returned to his post. 

The Grenadier Guards is the premier corps of 
the British army, and occupies the right of the 
line. It is more than two hundred years old, 
and, like the Coldstream and Scots Guards, 
with which it has always been brigaded, the 
motto of the brigade being “ Tria juncta in 
uno .” or “Three joined in one,” it has played 
an important part in the history of England 
during that long period. 

P resen ^ c °lonel of this splendid corps is 
.c Duke of Cambridge, who is also Commander- 
m-Cliief of the British army, and its distinctive 
badge is a “grenade,” surmounted by the 
Crown and royal cypher, and surrounded with 
the garter, and the motto, ‘ ‘ Iloni soit qui mal y 
pense,” while on its colours it bears the names of 
the following battles in which it has taken an 
eminent part, viz.:—Lincelles, Barossa, Corunna, 
Peninsula, "Waterloo, Alma, Inkennan, Sebasto¬ 
pol. These, of course, do not represent one- 
tenth of the actions in which the regiment has 
been engaged, but are only the most important 
ones. 

Among the officers now serving are to be found 
the names of Bruce, Clive, Stanley, Wellesley 
Balfour, \ ijliers, Paget, Chandos-Pole, and many 
others of historical significance. The affairs of 
the corps are conducted at its orderly room, which 
is situated at the Horse Guards, in St. James’s 
1 ark, where also its records and traditions, ex¬ 
tending from the time of. its formation in the 
year 1657, are kept. Here is also deposited its 
State colour, an elaborate standard or flag, richly 
embroidered in crimson and gold, which is only 
used on special State occasions, such as the 
Coronation, and whenever the regiment fur¬ 
nishes the guard at St. James’s Palace on the 
anniversary of the Queen’s birthday. 

During the first half-century of its existence 
the Grenadier Regiment of the Foot Guards, or, 
as it was at that time called, the “ King’s Regi¬ 
ment,” experienced many strange vicissitudes & of 
fortune,, and after sharing in the troubles of the 
period, it went to France in the interests of tke 
Stuarts. There, through the inability of the 
exiled prince (afterwards Charles n) to pay 
these gallant troops, they took service in the 
Spanish wars, but were eventually disbanded 
and compelled to beg for bread in order to 
sustain existence. 

At the Restoration this gallant corps was 
again re-formed, and returned to its native land, 
under the leadership of Lord Charles Russell, as 
the “ King’s Guards. ” Here it was incorporated, 
or rather brigaded, with “Monk’s Coldstream- 
ers, a regiment which had marched from Scot¬ 
land to London to meet the king and place him 
on his throne. Soon afterwards a third regi¬ 
ment, the Scots Guards, was added to the group 
and the immortal three ” have ever since been 
joined together by an indissoluble bond. 

The uniform of the Grenadiers was at this 
period of a neat and picturesque character, and 
consisted principally of a cutaway coat, rounded 
off at the hips and open in front, with ruffles, 
displaying a buff-coloured waistcoat, ornamented 
with gilt buttons, light leathern knee-breeches, 
with jack-boots, and a three-cornered cocked 
hat. This continued to be the costume for a 
long period, and may be found by our readers 
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depicted in the illustration to our sketch on 
“ Regimental Colours.” 

The bearskin of the Guards is quite a modern 
head-dress, and was introduced into the British 
service after Waterloo, by the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, who copied it from those worn by the 
French Imperial Guard, while the swallow-tailed, 
epauleted coatees, with the clumsy cross-belts 
and japanned pouches, which were worn by our 
infantry down to the commencement of the Cri¬ 
mean war, were rcliques of the Georges. 

It has fortunately been but once only that the 
British Grenadiers have had to turn their arms 
against their own countrymen, and that was 
during the brief struggle with Charles Edward 
Stuart, the Young Pretender, in the year 1745. 
There is a famous picture by Hogarth, depicting 
the march of the Guards through Finchley cn 
route to the scene of action—a picture which 
•called forth the wrath of George u, who gave 
vent to his spleen against the painter by saying, 
in a broad German accent, that he hated 
“boetry and bainting.” 

The Grenadiers took part in the Peninsular 
War, and were present at most of its great 
battles until they rendered that crowning service 
• at Waterloo to which we have already alluded. 
This was followed by a well-earned rest of forty 
years, until the Russian War broke out so sud¬ 
denly and proved once more, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, the incomparable character of the 
British Grenadiers. 


THE LEAD LI1\TE. 

T ms is one of the most useful articles that 
assist the puzzled navigator in ascertaining 
his whereabouts when he is in doubt upon the 
subject. 

There are the Hand Lead and the Deep-sea 
Lead, one weighing about eleven or twelve 
•pounds and the latter from twenty to thirty 
pounds. 

It is oblong in shape, not unlike a clock- 
weight, with a space grooved out at the bottom, 
which is filled—technically termed loaded — 
with tallow. 

The line attached to the lead is marked, as 
we shall describe presently, at every two or three 
fathoms, and with the depth of water, and the 
description of ground at the bottom, an expe¬ 
rienced navigator can generally tell whereabouts 
he is—especially in the neighbourhood of the 
Channel—within a few miles. 

By-the-bye, it may be as well to inform our 
readers, as we are talking of fathoms, that a 
fathom measures six feet. 

Of course a number of you are aware of this 


fact, but those that are will excuse us mention¬ 
ing it for the sake of those who are not. 

The hand lead is used in shallow water, the 
line measuring about twenty-five fathoms, or a 
little more. 

The deep-sea line is one hundred fathoms in 
length, the lead weighing, as we mentioned 
before, from twenty to thirty pounds. 

The line is marked—to begin with the hand 
lead—as follows :—Two strips of black leather 
at two fathoms ; three strips of black leather at 
three fathoms ; a piece of white bunting at five : 
a piece of red at seven ; black leather with a 
hole in it at ten ; blue bunting at thirteen; white 
bunting again at fifteen ; red again at seventeen • 
and two knots at twenty. 

The line is divided into Marks and Deeps as 
follows :—Deeps : one, four, six, eight, nine, 
eleven, twelve, fourteen, sixteen, eighteen, and 
nineteen fathoms. 

The remainder are termed Marks. 

In the deep-sea line, the first twenty fathoms 
are marked as in the hand line, after which 
there is an additional knot at every ten, and a 
single knot at each intermediate five fathoms. 

To take soundings with the hand lead, a man 
stands in the weather main-chains with a breast- 
rope secured to the shrouds, and throws the lead 
forward ; then as he ascertains the depth he calls 
out according to the marks on the line—thus 
any one that is marked, “By the mark two,” or 
“ five,” or “ seven.” 

If it comes between these he calls out, “ By 
the deep four,” or “ eight,” or “ eleven.” 

If the depth is between a deep and a mark, he 
adds, “and a quarter,” or “and a half,” or 
“ a quarter less.” 

The deep-sea line is wound upon a reel some¬ 
what like a log-line, and the soundings are taken 
as follows :— 

The reel is taken aft on to the quarter-deck, 
the end of the line being passed forward outside 
of everything to the cathead at the bows, and 
then bent on to the lead. 

One man holds the reel, others range them¬ 
selves along the side with a coil of the line in 
their hands. 

The word is then given, “Stand by ! ” Then 
the officer sings out, “ Heave ! ” 

The man who heaves the lead calls out, 
“ Watch there, watch !” which is repeated by 
each man as the coil leaves his hand, until the 
lead reaches the bottom, or enough line is out to 
show that the bottom cannot be found. 

There are many old navigators, both in the 
navy and merchant service, who, in the deepest 
fog, could tell whereabouts they were in the 
Channel, if they were given the depth of water, 
and the nature of the bottom, sand, sand and 
shell, mud, etc. 



CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 

(Continued from page 704.) 


Problem No. 50. 

By Mrs. SOPHIE SCHETT. 



b c d e 


| WHITE, i 5+3=8 pieces. 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


5.—The Win with a P. 


I BLACK. 



... ■ '' ■ 


1 WHITE. | 


2 + 1=3 pieces. 


When the P cannot be captured by the black 
K, and White can avoid stalemate, then the P 
must be promoted to the L or an M. . If in the 
abovj position White plays first, he wins, but if 
Black plays first, then lie draws. When the 
three pieces are placed similarly in the a-file or 
the h-file, then the black K cannot be driven 
out of the corner, and draws. 

White wins thus : 1, K el—d2, K e8—e7. 
2, EJ d2—d3, K e7—d6. 3, K d3—e4, K d6— 
e4. 4, P e2—e3, K e6—d6 (the K was obliged 

to go to the right or left, and allow the white 
K to advance to do or f5 respectively). 5, K 
e 4_lf5, K d6—e7. 6, K f5—e5, K e7—f7. 
7, E e5—u6, K f7—f6. 8, P e3—e4, E f6—f7. 
9, P e4—e5, K f7—e8. 10, K d6—e6, K e8— 

d8. 11, K e6—f7, K d8—d7. 12, P e5—e6f, 
K d7—d8. 13, P e6—e7f, E d8—c7. 14, P 
e7—fe8 L, and wins as shown under No. 1, on p. 
427 in April last. 

Black draws thus : 1, K e7, K d2. 2, K e6, 

K d3. 3, K d5 (not to e5, for White would then 
play K e3, gain the opposition, and win), E e3. 
4, K e5, K f3. 5, K f5, P e3. 6, K e5 (if the P 
had moved to e4, Black would likewise have 
gone to e5), P e4. 7, K e6 (or f6), K f4. 8, K 
f6, P e5f. 9, K e6, K e4.' 10, K e7, K d5. 
11, K d7, P e6f. 12, K e7, K e5. 13, K e8 

(not to d8), K d6. 14, K d8, P e7+. 15, K e8, 

now White must either play the K to e6 and 
.uce stalemate, or to c7 (or d5) and lose 
P. 

hen the P stands on b2, then 'White plays 
’ d2, and wins, but with P on b3 (or on e3) 
and moving first he can only draw. 
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A Subscriber from the Beginning.— Apply on board 
H.M.S. President, South West India Docks. You 
must purchase your own uniform, and pay a small 
yearly subscription. 

Venus.— See “Life on the Ocean Wave," page 459. 

Pupil Teacher. —The only means of ascertaining the 
information you require is as open to you as to us. 
Write to the schoolmaster of that or any other train¬ 
ing-ship, and enclose stamped envelope for reply. 

Butterfly (Glasgow).—1. If you are wise, you will not 
buy the pupa of a Swallow Tail Butterfly or any 
other insect at a dealer’s. You can never depend 
upon its being an authentic British specimen, and no 
value is placed by an entomologist upon a collection 
in which there are bought insects. 2. Coleman’s 
“British Butterflies,” published by Routledge and 
Sons, is a very useful little book. The price is Is. 
plain, 3s. 6d. with coloured plates. 

F. G. W. (Leicester.)—If you cannot otherwise get the 
information, send your eggs to us, and enclose a 
stamped addressed label, when we will do our best 
to determine the species to which they belong. Pack 
them carefully in cotton wool. 

A Would-be Sailor (Bolton).— You do not state whe¬ 
ther in the Navy or merchant service. In the latter, 
there are no requirements as to age or height. In 
the Royal Navy, a boy can enter from 15 to 16£ years 
of age. £5 is allowed by Government to purchase 
an outfit. 

Sea Serpent. —1 . You are old enough, but you have 
not the necessary experience, which even one voyage 
as a steward’s boy would give. 2. No examination is 
required. 3. The duties of a waiter ashore in a good 
hotel. 4. The pay varies, according to service, use¬ 
fulness, etc. 

A. C. P. (Bath.)—1. There is no examination for cap¬ 
tain’s steward in the merchant service. 2 See answer 
to Sea Serpent. 3. Apply on board, at your nearest 
seaport. London i3 the best, but a personal applica¬ 
tion is necessary. 

R. H. L. IC. (Kendal.)—Almost every ship afloat carries 
one or more boys. There is no premium. They 
receive small wages, and have to find their own out¬ 
fit-such as it is—which in nine cases out of ten 
would be dear at a sovereign. Apply personally on 
board. 

Seagull.—' What do you mean by a “nautical know¬ 
ledge”? The science of navigation, etc., or the 
theory of seamanship? The best book for the latter 
is “Nare’s Seamanship,” published, we believe, at 
21s. For the former, “Jean's Navigation," price 5s.; 
or “Chambers’s Educational Course: Mathematics," 
Part 11., price 4s. 

Hydra (Sheerne3s).— Before you attempt anything else 
you must learn to write and spell. Your letter is 
simply a disgrace to a young man of twenty. You 
will also require a knowledge of Latin. Why not 
join some evening class? 

A Reader— Apply on board one of the ships of the 
firm you fancy, to the head steward. See answer to 
Sea Serpent. 

Omega (Manchester).—Make your hammock about six 
feet long, and between four and five feet wide. You 
will find that more convenient than by attending to 
the number of meshes. 

A Middy to Come and J. C. H.—We cannot recom¬ 
mend them, and therefore do not care to mention 
their names. You can easily discover them for your¬ 
self. Advertise, or take a walk round the docks and 
make inquiries. Do not forget the advice given in 
“Life on the Ocean Wave," page 470, and beware of 
the advertising sharks, who will promise you any¬ 
thing until they obtain your money, and then you do 
not obtain anything. 

A. Wynne (Nottingham).—There is a nautical paper 
—in fact, we believe there are two—but they do not 
contain the advertisements you require. They are 
devoted to arrivals and sailings of ships, market 
prices, and news from different foreign ports, etc. 

A Would-be Apprentice (Hastings).—1. See reply to 
A Middy to Come and J. C. H. 2. About twenty 
pounds. 3. The same amount that is allowed 
ashore. 


Chicken.— Your “chromograph’’ recipe is inferior to 
that which we have already published, and, judging 
by the specimen you sent us, is hardly worth the 
trouble of making. 

Old King Cole. —You can procure barium sulphate at 
a manufacturing chemist’s. Isinglass would pro¬ 
bably answer, but would be very much more expen¬ 
sive than Nelson’s Gelatine, which costs Gd. an ounce 
only. 

Niger.—W e do not know of any black chromograph 
inks. 

Negoro.—I f you send the egg w*e will try to identify 
it, but don’t thus trouble us if you can get any friend 
in your neighbourhood to do it for you. 

A Young Bee-keeper.— Thanks for your interesting 
letter. The behaviour of your bees is one of the 
many instances of bee-perversity which perplex 
young apiarians. There is no calculating upon the 
insects, and no books can teach you to foresee their 
actions. Bees in books and bees in hives are as 
different as book children and real boys and girls, 
and experience must teach the management of both. 

Naturalist.—T he law on the subject of bird-nesting 
is in such a chaotic state, except when treating of 
the Dests of pheasants aud partridges, that a new 
and more stringent Bill has been framed, and will 
probably come into operation before next spring. 

Microscopes.— 1. Ross, Beck and Beck, and Powell are 
considered to be the best English microscope makers, 
but there are many others who run them very close. 
2. A “good binocular instrument, with its appurte¬ 
nances,” will cost as much as £150, but we scarcely 
think that you can want such an instrument! 

J. Armstrong.— We do not know of a Red-winged 
Starling. Do you mean a Redwing Thrush? Both 
birds will require animal food, and will eat worms, 
grubs, caterpillars, snails, etc., as well as bread. 

C. K. Elton, J. H. Davidson, and Mixed Pickles.— 
You can buy a little book on the management of 
Rabbits for 3d. or Gd. at any bookseller's. An an¬ 
swer to your queries would occupy a whole number 
of the Boy’s Own Paper. 

An Egg Collector.— The domed nest is that of the 
House Martin. The nest on the beam is probably 
that of the Spotted Flycatcher. 

Banda Oriental.— Which Flanders do you mean? 
East or West? And what date, or under what 
government ? 

R. W. Lamberton. —You will find all the information 
you require with regard to assistant clerkships in 
the Royal Navy in “Life on the Ocean Wave,” page 
339 Bor’s Own Paper. 

F. Hill (Manchester). — Stewards generally engage 
their own boys. Apply on board the ship at the docks 
at Liverpool. 

Lady Subscriber. — Solitaire. — We have looked 
through the diagrams, and find them all right. Try 
and work them out by the rules given. For the 
benefit of J. B., and others who have -written, we 
append your remarks—for which accept our thanks 
—on another part of the subject: “ I am quite inte¬ 
rested in the Solitaire games you give from time to 
time; but find in the first, or Centre Hole game, that 
the 8th move, if continued according to the dia¬ 
gram, makes all the game wrong; whereas if only 
one move be made by 8, then all the rest of the 
figures work harmoniously; so in like manner if 
17 in the fourth, or Upper Line game, get its three 
moves, then there is no 23rd, for there is literally 
no ball to move; but if 17 be moved but twice, there 
is but one move for 18, but all the rest of the figures 
come right.” 

W. Patterson.— Thanks. The matter shall be attended 
to. 

H. Williams.—S ee reply to Lady Subscriber. 

F. T. H. H.—As regards the mice-breeding cages you 
mention, why not write directly to the advertiser ? 

Gascoyne.—A few lessons from a keeper, or, better 
still, an old sportsman, with plenty of experience in 
the field to follow, will soon make you a good shot, 

' unless you are deficient in eyesight and sharpness. 

H. 0.—We think, as regards keeping mice sweet and 
clean, your plan of slate-work would be apt to give 
colds or inflammation. Give a good roomy cage, 
wash it and dry it frequently, and use as a disinfec¬ 
tant forty grains of the permanganate of potash dis¬ 
solved in half a pint of water, but do not put it 
where it can soil the coat; sprinkle or rub the cage 
with it, and let it dry off. 

F. N. Fitt is informed that, though not swift, the 
bloodhound certainly possesses “speed;” and that 
neither Shakespeare nor Landseer, peerless as they 
may be in their own line, is an acknowledged author¬ 
ity on the points of dogs. Bulldogs usually “pinned” 
the lip, the nose, muzzle, or throat. They would hold 
whatever they caught. 

Hercules. —Your very sensible letter on exercise for 
mice will receive due consideration, and will be fur¬ 
ther answered in a future number. Anyhow, go on 
experimenting, and let us hear from you again. 

B. E. C., W. H. H., and Others.—Such amateur compo¬ 
sitions are of no manner of use to us. Only writers 
of acknowledged ability or special experience are 
admitted to our columns. 


R. A. (Rhyl.)—1. Depends upon the name of maker, 
condition, etc. 2. “Velocine" is sold in bottles at 
Gd. and Is. each. Only a very small quantity is 
required each time to “oil up." 

W. A. J.—You will probably find it far cheaper to buy 
the printers' ink than attempt to make it. There 
are several printers’ ink makers in and about Fleet 
Street. 

Diet and Training.— An “M.A. of Oxon and a Vege¬ 
tarian” writes : “Your paper is enjoyed by our boys 
on all hands. If one looks at the matter from the 
orthodox point of view, as I suppose it would be con¬ 
sidered, I do not know that your diet instructions 
for training in your issue of June 2G are very extra¬ 
vagant, though even from that point of view they 
might, in my opinion, be moderated. Has it, how¬ 
ever, never struck you that all this flesh-meat is not 
necessary—that splendid work is being, and can be 
done on a much simpler diet—that neither the old 
athletes of Greece or Rome, nor the soldiers of the 
latter in her palmiest days, were thus fed ?" 

Angler (Wimbledon) wishes for a good recipe for 
making boots, etc., waterproof. We have seen the 
following, which is said to be largely used by New 
England fishermen, given as infallible, but we have 
not ourselves tried it. A pint of boiled linseed oil, 
half a pound of mutton suet, six ounces of clean 
beeswax, and four ounces of resin. Melt these ingre¬ 
dients over a fire, and mix them together thoroughly. 
Of this, while warm, but not hot enough to shrink 
the leather, lay on plentifully with a brush, taking 
care that the boot or shoe is quite dry and clean. 
The leather remains pliant. 




PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Series.) 

Writing* Competition 23rd Psalm* 

Class III. (From 16 to 21 years.) 

Our Award is as follows :— 

First Prize (10s.), /or Ornamental Writing .— 
James Morton Townsend (aged 17 years). 
East Dulwich. 

Extra Prize (7s. 6d.), for Plain Writing .— 
William John Phillips (aged 18 years), Aid- 
gate. 

Certificates— Plain Writing . 

Francis Forth, Manchester. —John M. Bowen, 
Oswestry.— George Lewis, jun., Atcham.— William 
J. Mock, St. Austell.— William Sugden Holbein, 
Rotherham.— Albert Stembkidge, Brighton.— Isaac 
Cheetham, Bolton.— William John Brown, Cogges- 
hall.— Charles F. Gare, Dudley.— William Bates, 
Gorleston.— Thomas Nelson, Scarborough. —Ernest 
Alfred Newth, Trowbridge. —Albert C. Umlauff, 
Surrey Square. — William Whitworth, Freeland 
Street. — E. P. LUBBOCK, Horselydown. — Edward- 
Burgess, Spilsby. — Margaret Fanny Haworth, 
Longworth. — B. Gape, Ystalyfera. — J. Davidson, 
Haugliton le Skerne.— John Frew, Glasgow.— Wil¬ 
liam Frank Starling, Great Yarmouth.— Walter 
John Parkes, Birmingham.— Henry Sharrock, St. 
Helens. — Thomas J. Matthews, Shrewsbury. — 
Florence M. White, Dalston.— William Leigh Var- 
non, Hinckley.— John Davy Sugden, Worsley.— Owen 
Daniel Jones, Newtown. — Janey W. Henry, 
Tliatcham.— William Burnett, Barnsley.— Rebecca 
Varty, Middlesboro’-on-Tees. — E. H. Pritchard, 
Luton. — Alexandria Robertson, Folkestone. — 
jEneas Mackintosh, Inverness. — Julia Marks, 
Chislehurst.— Eleanor Hayley, Wakefield.— Alex¬ 
ander Mackintosh, Inverness.— Lillian Georgina 
Noake, Compton.— Lawrence B. Gillespie, Hawk- 
hill— Alice Mary Gale, Marlborough.— Annie Flem¬ 
ing, Youghal.—G. Price, Ystalyfera.— Ellen Eva 
Tuckett, Redland.— Alfred Scoltock, Wellington.— 
Ada Bird, Clapham. — Charles Warwick Devon¬ 
shire, Stoneliouse. — Henry Humphris, Thame. — 
Annie Seward, Deptford. —Joseph Samuel Upton, 
Waltham Abbey. — William Macrea, Inverness.— 
John Deuchar, Kirriemuir. — Laurence Christie, 
Soutli Leith.— T. H. Knight, jun., Lostwithiel. —John 
Powell Lewis, Hereford. —Harriett M. Pf.ttitt, 
Loughborough.— George Lamb, Huntingdon.— George. 
M. Urquhaiit, Aberdeen.— James Greig, Aberdeen. 
—John Thomas Frampton, West Croydon.— George 
James Shepherd, Acton Street.— Harry William 
Brierley, Bow. — Emma M. Pullin, Sidmouth. — 
George Brampton Fox, Ipswich.— Joseph Rodgers, 
Holywood.— Lily E. Keith, Lower Tooting. 

Ornamental Writing. 

Frank Shepherd, Malton. — Frederick Lein- 
Monckton Street.— Walter Wootton, Derby.— Ernest 1 
W. Hutt, Durham.— Herbert H. Batwell, Belfast.— 
R. G. Rossiter, Blandford.— William McQuillen, 
Newcastle-on-Tyue.— Minnie MoFarlane, Alexandria. 
— Anthony aburrow, Southsea. — J. W. Coombs, 
Canterbury.— Anna Bolton, Rugby.— Duncan Munbo, 
Dingwall. 
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THE TRIAD. 


By the Author of “The Boys of 

HlGHFIELD,” ETC. 

CHAPTER II. 

W E all expected to hear the cause of 
Wilson’s fainting-fit the next morn¬ 
ing, but, strange to say, no explanation 
was offered, and one unlucky wight who 
asked the doctor what had happened, was 
playfully caught by the ear and told to 
mind his own business. 

Even Wilson appeared very reluctant to 
say anything. There was a general state¬ 
ment made as to Wilson’s stomach being 
out of order, and his imagining things, but 
that, so far from satisfying us, only whetted 
our appetite for news. 

“ I know what it’s all about,” said Percy 
Woodhouse; “he met the ‘White Lady’ 
in the corridor.” 


“I’ll do it twenty times for the money,” he said. 
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"Wilson heard this, and turned bilious 
instantly. “Don’t make a joke of such 
things, Woodhouse! ” he said, plaintively. 

“ You would not care to meet her your¬ 
self !” 

“ I shouldn’t mind. She would be glad 
to see me, I know. I wonder if she is any¬ 
thing like my idea of her ? Does she dress 
like a nun ? ” 

“Shut up, Woodhouse!” said Yfilson, 
angrily. 

Whether he had seen the “White Lady ” 
or not, he might just as well have done so, 
for he paid the bitter penalty of having to 
swallow a "black draught on the head of 
it, in addition to some awful-looking pills. 
Once the idea got afloat that Wilson’s 
fainting was due to the “ White Lady,” it 
took possession of every one’s mind in the 
long room, and there was nothing, else 
talked of for days. Some of the bigger 
boys had sense enough to laugh at it, but 
they took care to set Woodhouse’s verses to 
music, and sing them from morning to 
night, for the express purpose of frightening 
*us' small fry. Woodhouse added a verse for 
Wilson’s edification; here it is : — 

* ‘ The £ Lady in White ’ would fain have stayed 
To tell her sad tale to Wilson, 

But mad with the pain of a tooth decayed 
He fainted—’twas that brought the pills on.” 


kept 


Woodhouse had said that he had no fear 
of meeting the subject of his poems at 
midnight in the corridor. Bedford offered 
him half-a-crown if he would walk down 
to the doctor’s door at that hour any night. 
Woodhouse gladly accepted the offer. 

“I’ll do it twenty times, if you like, 
for the same money,” he said. 

“ No ! show us that you can doit once,” 
replied Bedford. 

Wilson was ordered into the “ hospital” 
next morning, and there he would have to 
sleep for a week, so as to allow of his health 
being quite restored. 

Bedford having made the offer of half-a- 
crown, entered into a secret treaty with 
Lander and some of the fellows in the lower 
room to prevent Woodhouse gaining the 
prize. Percy 'laughed quietly to himself, 
knowing what was going on, but keeping 
his own counsel. He had spies who brought 
him news of the enemy’s plots. He heard 
that it was at first proposed that one of the 
lower-room fellows should stand near the 
doctor’s door to personate the “ Lady in 
White,” but there was a slight difficulty in 
the way—no one could be found courageous 
enough to do so alone ! 

Putting a broom up with a sheet over it 
was contrary to the conditions of the task, 
besides being stupid. Lander and Bedford 
found it no easy matter to hit upon a plan, 
for Percy Woodhouse was a plucky fellow, 
and not easily daunted. 

Of course all idea of the supernatural 
was merely a jest among the bigger 
fellows. They no more believed in the 
“White Lady” than did the doctor, and 
any hint at such nonsense would have 
roused that good man into a genuine fit of 
anger. He believed that there was nothing 
more likely to make boys cowards than 
notions of ghosts and other super¬ 
natural agencies, that it only required 
little real courage to explain such things 
by natural laws, and that half the ghost 
stories in existence owed their origin to 
fear. He had spoken very seriously to 
Wilson about his fainting, but he for¬ 
gave him on this occasion on the ground 
of his not being very well. Any repetition 
of it, however, would meet with severe 
punishment, as would also any foolish 


talking among the boys. So Wilson 
his own counsel and said nothing. 

I need hardly say that in laying their 
plans, both Bedford and Woodhouse were 
careful not to let the doctor know anything 
about what they were doing. The talk 
was all confined to the long room, where 
there was very little else spoken of for 
several days. It was necessary. for both 
sides to preserve strict secrecy, but it hap¬ 
pened then, as it usually does, that certain 
facts leaked out, and became known 
throughout the school. 

I cannot help thinking that some of 
those facts filtered down until they 
trickled into the ear of one of the masters, 
who, in turn, communicated them to Dr. 
Pottlewell. 

It was finally arranged that on a certain 
night Percy Woodhouse was to walk alone 
down the corridor at twelve o’clock without 
a light, pick up the half-crown, and return 
to the long room. There was to be no 
talking after the usual hour in the room, 
and no boy was to leave his bed. No re¬ 
striction was placed on Woodhouse in 
any. other way. He armed himself with a 
stout stick, and laughingly told some who 
were interested that if he met any ghosts 
on the way it would fare badly with them. 
It was arranged that some boys in the 
lower room were to watch their oppor¬ 
tunity, and steal out on the corridor just 
as Woodhouse made his appearance. The 
big stick rather disturbed their minds, but 
it was too late now to impose further con¬ 
ditions, and they trusted to the chapter of 
accidents for their safety. 

Doctor Pottlewell, unknown to either 
side, was watching his opportunity, and 
had secreted a new cane behind his bed¬ 
room door. 

It was a dark, moonless night. Every 
boy in the long room remained awake for 
certainly an hour beyond the usual time. 
Then one after another succumbed, until 
only a very few of the more resolute re¬ 
mained awake. Blair w r as tossing about 
all night, evidently restless. I was wide 
awake, thinking of all the unpleasant 
things I could remember to keep sleep from 
my pillow. At last the church clock struck 
twelve. 


‘ At night, I ween, as the midnight hour 
Solemnly tolls from the old church tower, 
A vision in white, oft seen bofore, 

Glides noiselessly down the corridor.” 


It all seemed so natural that the ap¬ 
pearance of the white figure of Percy 
Woodhouse, slipping quietly out of bed, 
with a stout stick in his hand, was a fit 
sequel to his poem, which danced through 
my brain. Not a sound broke the stillness 
of the night. I thought Blair was asleep,, 
until I saw him sit bolt upright in bed, 
and whisper, “ Give me my books ! You 
stole them! ” 

Poor Blair ! lest he should spoil the fun, 
I reached out of bed and touched him. He 
lay down again quietly. It seemed an age 
from the time Woodhouse left the room. 
Everything was so quiet that it appeared 
impossible for him to have’;been interrupted. 
Suddenly there was a rush and scramble 
in the corridor. I heard several voices as 
if uttering suppressed screams, and two or 
three swift switches familiar to those of us 
who ever underwent punishment at the 
doctor’s hands. “ I’ll teach you to play 
at ghosts ! ” cried the doctor, as he followed 
up the lightly-clad figures which were 
hastily retreating under cover. The ex¬ 
clamations came from those who were not 


fortunate enough to retreat in time to 
escape the cane. 

Woodhouse rushed in, jumped into bed, 
pulled the clothes over him, and lay still. 
Not a word was spoken. By the time 
Woodhouse was under the bedclothes the 
other fellows had found shelter, and a pro¬ 
found silence reigned in the long room. 
Dr. Pottlewell came round later on, with cl 
grim smile on his face; but as he held his 
lamp over each bed, and examined the 
placid countenances which were supposed 
to be asleep, not a tell-tale muscle moved ; 
and whether he ever knew of Woodhouse’s 
share in the proceeding or not I cannot 
tell—it certainly was not revealed to him 
that night by his inspection. 

Next day we had full particulars. Wood- 
house told the story himself. Just as he 
had reached the end of the corridor he saw 
a white figure gliding towards him, and at 
the same moment a door suddenly opened, 
and the doctor gave chase. Woodhouse 
turned and bolted before his pursuer could 
catch him, but the fellows from the lower 
room were not so fortunate, for, owing to a 
corner which concealed them, they did not 
see the cause of Woodhouse’s sudden flight, 
and thought—but only for a second—that 
it had something to do with their appear¬ 
ance. They were quickly undeceived, and 
had to rush pell-mell, helter-skelter, back 
to their room. Some of them were very 
stiff in the back after it for days. We ex¬ 
pected a lecture in the morning, but the only 
remark that was made by the doctor was— 

“Some gentleman left half-a-crown on 
the table in the corridor last night. He 
can have it upon applying to me and ex¬ 
plaining his reason for putting it there. I 
shall be glad to see him any time this 
evening in the study.” 

There was a titter through the school, 
but the doctor’s face was as solemn as 
possible. He put the coin in the plate the 
following Sunday in church. 

This episode would have exploded all 
idea of the “ White Lady ” had it not been 
for another circumstance which occurred a 
day or so afterwards. One of the stolen 
books was returned ! The strange part of 
it was that the particular book in question 
had ceased to be of any importance for the 
examination, as Blair was supposed to be 
well up in the subject. His box of mathe¬ 
matical instruments, however—his mother’s 
gift—was gone I That he could ill spare, 
as there was no other he could borrow. 
This systematic robbery, or exchange, 
roused the good doctor beyond measure. 
It was such cool effrontery that to allow it 
to go unpunished or undiscovered was a 
reflection upon his intelligence. Blair wept 
copiously, poor fellow, for the box was 
very precious for his mother’s sake, and it 
was hard to think that he had such bitter 
enemies at school. Wilson now broke 
silence, and declared that no human hand 
had taken them. He assured Blair that on 
the memorable night it was no mere fancy 
of his brain or stomach, but a real vision 
of a lady all in white, coming from the 
schoolroom, which had so upset him ; and 
Blair asked, with natural wonder, why he 
should be thus signalled out for her dis¬ 
pleasure. The school generally began to 
believe that Woodhouse’s poem was after 
all something more than mere nonsense, 
and Dr. Pottlewell was at his wits’ end to 
discover the offender. 

The intelligent police-officer was again 
in requisition, and a long conference was 
held. It" was evident that the property 
taken from the schoolroom had not been 
removed from the house. 
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“ Leave the matter to me, sir ! ” said the 
■officer, as a brilliant idea struck him. “ I’ll 
undertake to discover all about it in less 
than a week.” 

The doctor was only too glad to do so, 
and the officer began his experiments 
forthwith. That night there was placed 
by Dr. Pottlewell’s own hands a fine 
silken thread across the schoolroom, door. 
The thread was so fine and so delicately 
hung that the slightest touch would be 
sufficient to"brush it away. 

For two nights it remained undisturbed. 
•On the third it was removed, and more of 
Blair’s property abstracted. 

“I think we are on the right tack now, 
sir,” the police-officer said, with a satisfied 
smile, when the doctor mentioned this fact 
to him. 

{To be continued.) 


THE SIEGE OF KHELAT-X- 
GHILZAI. 

he gallant defence of the post at Rorke’s 
Drift, in Zululand, by eighty men of the 
24th Regiment, recalls a similar feat of heroic 
endurance in another land, to which attention 
has been lately turned—Afghanistan. 

The siege of Khelat-i-Ghilzai (once more in a 
-state of siege as we write) by the Afghans, 
;and its gallant and successful defence by Captain 
John Halkett Craigie, is one of the few bright 
■spots in our old war. When the storm broke 
‘out, in the winter of 1841, the garrison consisted 
-of Shah Soojall’s 3rd Infantry Regiment, 250 
men of the 43rd Native Infantry, 40 European 
■artillerymen, and a few sappers and miners—in 
all, under one thousand lighting men. The 
place was well provisioned, but, unfortunately, 
there were no means of converting the grain 
into flour. At last, after two months’ labour, 
■serviceable hand-mills were constructed, and 
then the garrison was freed from the fear of 
starvation which had before stared it in the 
.face. 

But there was danger from without as well 
•as from within. The Ghilzais had risen against 
us, and whilst many of that clan were menac¬ 
ing Sale at Gundamuck and Jellalabaci, others 
^assailed Gliizni and Khelat-i-Ghilzai. The whole 
country was in arms, and it is estimated that 
there were ten thousand fighting men round the 
latter place in December, 1841. From that 
month until the following May the siege pro¬ 
ceeded in a lingering fashion ; but the great 
antagonist of the garrison was the cold rather 
than the Afghan. How the natives of India 
withstood that severe winter, in that exposed 
position, must always remain a mystery. Their 
intrepidity was, no doubt, greatly due to the 
.admirable example set them by their com¬ 
mander and the few European soldiers. 

In May, 1842, a detachment of General Nott’s 
•army was pushed forward under the command of 
Colonel Wyraer to effect the relief of the gar¬ 
rison, but before it reached its destination the 
■siege had concluded. The Ghilzais, learning of 
the departure of Wymer’s force from Candahar, 
resolved to make one desperate assault before they 
gave up the game as lost, and accordingly, early 
in the morning of the 21st of May, 1&42, a des¬ 
perate effort was made to capture the position 
by storm. Two heavy columns of two thousand 
men each advanced with ladders to the attack. 
They were fortunately discovered before they 
could place their ladders against the walls, and 
the garrison met their advance with a storm of 
grapeshot. Three times they came on boldly 
to the" attack, and even succeeded in mounting 
the ramparts, but they were on each occasion 
driven back with heavy loss. More than five 
hundred men were computed to be put Jiors clc 
• ccnnbat on the side of the Ghilzais, whereas the 
.. garrison had not a man killed. 

After a severe defeat, the Ghilzais broke up 
and returned to their homes. When Colonel 


Wymer arrived a few days afterwards, he had 
only to withdraw the garrison and destroy the 
defences. Captain Craigie had effected his own 
deliverance. After our evacuation of Afghan¬ 
istan, the defences of Khelat-i-Ghilzai were again 
restored, and it was in its neighbourhood that 
Shere Ali received that great defeat in the year 
1866 which compelled him to evacuate Can¬ 
dahar and retire to Herat. The military im¬ 
portance of Khelat as an advanced post on the 
road to Gliizni—140 miles—and to Cabul—85 
miles more — is very clear, and its natural 
strength makes it doubly so. A few miles to 
the south of Khelat a stone bridge marks the 
limit of the Ghilzai clan, and thus in the north 
at Jellalabad, and now in the south, we have 
reached the frontiers of this powerful confede¬ 
racy > upon whose attitude our future relations 
with Afghanistan depends so much. 


UP A THEE. 

A Spouting Adventure in Cashmere.* 


By Captain Dyce. 



S ir ! sir ! Your game is fairly up a tree, 
perfectly safe, and we are sure to get him 
if you only make haste.” 

Such were the words that forced themselves 
through the canvas walls of my miniature bell- 
tent about eleven o’clock one fine night in Sep¬ 
tember. I was on the rampage, as Artemus 
Ward has it, thoroughly enjoying myself in 
Cashnlere ; exploring, shooting, and wandering 
whithersoever the fancy seized me. My present 
encampment lay near a village called Meyla, on 
one of the spurs of the mountains running along 
the right bank of the Liddur river, and some 
8,500 feet above the sea level. 

The owner of the voice that addressed me was 


* We are indebted for this stirring adventure to 
Captain Cecil C. Dyce, late 29th Punjaub Infantry (now- 
serving in Afghanistan). In a private note he writes : 
“Hill bears are not only very destructive animals,,but 
they are also dangerous. During different seasons of 
the year in Cashmere they come at night and lay waste 
‘bhuta’ (Indian corn) fields, walnut-trees, mulberry- 
trees, and even fruit-trees, and almost invariably attack 
any one interfering with them. The Indian Govern¬ 
ment give rewards for various wild animals that are 
killed—tigers, panthers, bears, leopards, wolves, etc. 
Lieut. Bell, R.A., a friend of mine, was disembowelled 
by a bear iu Cashmere, in 1871; and I have frequently 
met villagers in the Himalayas who liav’e been mauled 
and disfigured by them. By the way, a she-bear, with 
cubs, is usually reckoned more savage and dangerous 
than a male." 


IsmalaL my Cashmere hunter, or shikarrie, for it 
is by the latter title men of his calling are known 
throughout the length and breadth of India. The 
word itself is derived from the Hindustani 
shikar, signifying game, and the calling is much 
affected, especially in Cashmere, by Moham¬ 
medans. 

I had picked up Ismala in the capital of 
the happy valley, Srinuggur. Arriving rather 
late In the shooting season, I found ali the best 
shlkarries engaged, so had to take him as a sort 
of Hobson’s choice, and a curious specimen of 
humanity I found him. He was a middle-aged, 
under-sized man, with rather solemn features, yet 
there was in his tout ensemble something 
irresistibly comic. A prying Jewish nose, wee 
beady j eyes and vast mouth, were the prominent 
items of his weather-beaten mahogany-coloured 
visage} while his projecting chin and lantern 
jaws were studded with meagre tufts of hair, 
thrown out at random like demoralised skir¬ 
mishers—these, by the way, did duty for a beard, 
for Ismala was a follower of the Prophet. 

For nearly a week past I had been roaming 
among the hills under his guidance in search of 
game, hearing of bears and finding traces of them 
everywhere, but hitherto had been unable to get 
a single shot, and I was beginning to think 
Ismala an arrant impostor, and one unacquainted 
with even the rudiments of his business as a 
shikarrie. 

Now, however, hearing his summons, and the 
self-satisfied ring in his voice, I felt that at last 
there was some tangible hope of sport, so, quickly 
picking up my firearms, I emerged from the 
tent. | 

“ "Where is the tree,” I asked, 

1 ‘About a mile from here,” replied Ismala, 
“ and, we must look sharp, for in another hour 
it will be pitch dark.” 

The night was clear, with not a cloud in the 
sky; i the moon, a little more than half full, 
tinged the surrounding scenery with its ghostly 
silver radiance, but directly in its path, and not 
far from it, loomed the dark crests of somodofty 
lulls, and I saw the shikarrie was right as to the 
duration of the moonlight. I therefore gave him 
my second gun to carry, and told him to lead 
on. 

For {i few minutes we proceeded in silence, 
but Ismala, or Smilerj as I found it mere conve¬ 
nient to style him, was a most inveterate 
chatterbox. 

“ I know, O Protector of the Poor,” he com¬ 
menced, “ you are not quite satisfied with me ; 
but what can I do? If I could tie a hundred 
bears to all these different trees round about, 
would I not do it with these very hands, even 
if I perished in the—” 

‘ ‘ IShutup your rigmarole, ” I broke in. ‘ ‘ W hat 
villager told you of this bear, and are you quite 
sure you know what tree he is on ? ” 

“ Sir, for five long hours have I been tramping 
up and down these mountains—” 

“Ismala, my friend,” 1 said, with suspicious 
mildness of tone, “ will you tell me at once 
where this villager is ? ” 

“ Your lordship, of course I told him to follow 
in case he should be wanted ; he is the distance 
of a rifle shot behind us.” 

Hitherto we had been skirting along irregular 
fields of stunted Indian corn, but now the track 
became steeper and more rugged. Presently we 
reached a tolerably level-looking plateau ; the 
shikarrie stopped and pointed impressively 
towards a tree at its upper end, about fifty yards 
from where we were standing, and in his most im¬ 
portant whisper gave me to understand that the 
‘ * reech ” (bear) was up that tree. 

Some distance to our right, and bounding the 
plateau, was a well-wooded ravine. I noticed 
that this ran within a few yards of the above- 
mentioned tree, and was no doubt the route used 
by the bear when coming to enjoy the tender 
milky walnuts. As for the tree itself it was 
neither very tall nor very large, but sturdy and 
laden with dense masses of foliage. 

Under cover of some bushes we now commenced 
creeping cautiously towards our game (Ismala 
still in front, I in rear) till the distance was 
barely ten yards. The tree threw a heavy black 
shadow, so dark that in no part of it could I 
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detect the faintest glimmering of silver. Swiftly 
and silently we slipped into this shadow, and 
then in another moment we were standing under 
the branches of the walnut. 

For fully a minute I peered into the dark 
depths above ; all in vain, not a scintilla of a ray 
anywhere. 

“ There he is ! ” croaked Jsmala, in a parched, 
husky whisper close to my ear. “ There he is, 
sir ! Shoot ! ” At the same time the point of 
his lean forefinger dimly described a shaky curve 
half over the tree. It was evident to me Ismala 
was funky—I may say very funky. 

The bear was overhead, apparently not more 
than a dozen feet up, but I could not for the 
life of me determine his exact whereabouts. 
Munch, crunch, munch, went his jaws, and 
every now and then either green husks dropped 
to the earth, or a leaf floated silently down¬ 
wards. 

Vainly I strained my eyes to pierce the dense 
blackness above, I could see nothing. Suddenly 
the branches swayed noisily to and fro. 

“Fire! ” murmured the shikarrie at my elbow. 

The bear had probably stripped that part of 
the tree of its fruit, and was moving to where 
walnuts were more plentiful; the moon too 
seemed getting nearer and nearer 
the tall hills. Five minutes 
more and then good-bye to her 
pallid light. If anything was 
to be done, it must be done at 
once. I determined to shoot at 
the noice. 

Carefully raising my rifle to 
my shoulder I pulled the trig¬ 
ger Bang! and a thousand 
reverberations smote the air. A 
hideous roar, which partook 
largely of a grunt, mingled with 
the report, and then it seemed 
as if half the black tree fell 
on me, and I was hurled to the 
ground. 

In an instant, however, I was 
up again, and right in front of 
me a huge she-bear and two 
cubs (all of which had dropped 
from the branches above) were 
scampering, grunting and squeal¬ 
ing, towards the ravine. 

I let fly my other ban-el at 


the big one and turned quickly towards the 
shikarrie for my second gun. Amazement and 
disgust nearly knocked me down a second time, 
for behold Smilor was in full flight towards the 
village ; indeed, so fast did he go that in the 
dim moonlight he seemed a monster bat skim¬ 
ming along the ground. Then the intense ridi¬ 
culousness of the situation struck me, and I fairly 
roared with laughter. 

Perhaps under the circumstances this was the 
very best thing I could have done, for Ismala’s 
ears were keen; recognising the sound, and at 
the same time fortified by the sight of his friend 
the villager, he quickly cut short his retrograde 
movement and then slowly began to retrace his 
steps. 

I must say I felt strongly tempted to give the 
shikarrie a good licking, but I refrained ; more¬ 
over Ismala wisely kept a clear interval between 
himself and me. And then he once more let 
loose his tongue. 

“ I thought your lordship had polished off the 
bear. I saw him tumble all of a heap, and ran to 
get help to carry him in triumph to our tents.” 

“Ismala,” I said, “you are a Rustum (Bay¬ 
ard) and a Solomon rolled into one. You are 
too good for this world.” 


With a self-satisfied smirk he appropriated my 
ironical compliment. 

“But, sir, you must have hit the bear. I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if we found him 
lying dead at the bottom of the ravine to-morrow 
morning.” 

I knew the fellow merely said this by way of 
butter and honey, as a soothing salve to my self- 
love, and because he must talk, so, to take his- 
measure more exactly, I said, “Do you think 
the bear I fired at a male or female. ” 

“Male, of course,” was the confident rejoinder; 
“ had it been a female she would have had a cub 
or two with her.” 

Once more my fingers tingled to be at work ; 
once more, though it was pain and grief to me, I 
had to put a strong restraint on myself. 

In the meanwhile it had become pitch dark, 
and as it was useless waiting about any longer 
we turned our faces and proceeded home¬ 
wards. 

By grey dawn all were up again, and taking 
with us two or three extra men, for the second 
time we found ourselves in the vicinity of the 
walnut-tree. 

While Ismala pretended to be looking for traces 
of blood under its branches where the bear had 
fallen, I at once made for the 
edge of the ravine, close to the 
spot I had seen the big one dis¬ 
appear ; after a little hunting, 
to my great delight I dis¬ 
covered a purple stain on the 
grass about the size of a half- 
crown ; it was evident that the 
suspicion I had harboured all 
along that my second shot had 
taken effect was likely to prove 
correct. I said nothing, but, 
accompanied by a villager, I 
slipped into the ravine. Sundry 
other patches of blood met 
my eyes, and then a dozen 
yards farther on we came upon 
the bear, lying under a bush 
stone dead. 

Ismala still pottered under 
the tree talking nineteen to the-, 
dozen. 




A Tragical Story for a Shadow Show. 


1.—How thejr did enjoy the fun 1 


2.—An unexpected return ! 


3.—The other side of the joke ! 










































































































THE BURNING OF THE “GOLIATH. 
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W E have just issued, with our September 
part, a coloured plate illustrative of the 
sudden and rapid destruction which overtook 
the Goliath on the cold, bleak morning of 
December 22nd, 1875. Our artist specially 
visited the training-ship which now’ occupies 
the place of the ill-fated vessel, and obtained 
from Captain Bourchier, r.n., to whom he sub¬ 
mitted the finished drawing, all the details 
necessary to render the picture really represen¬ 
tative of the terrible disaster of nearly five years 
ago. 

• “ But what was the Goliath ? ” we can imagine 
•some of our younger readers asking, “and how 
was it that she was burnt ? ” Let us briefly tell 
the touching story. 

The Goliath was built about forty-five years 
.ago, and previously to her being fitted up as a 
training-ship she was one of the steam reserve 
lying in the Medway. She was originally in¬ 
tended as a sailing vessel, but was converted into 
•a screw steamer during the Crimean war. In 
the year 1870 she was lent by the Admiralty to 
the managers of the Forest Gate District School^ 
as a training-ship for boys from “ District ” 
•and Workhouse Schools, Captain W. H. Bour- 
•chier, r.n., being appointed Captain Superinten¬ 
dent. 

.She was moored off Grays, early in November, 
1870, the first instalment of her youthful crew 
(58) having joined her on the 19th of October, at 
Sheerness. From that time the complement of 
boys gradually increased, and in the month of 
September, 1875, numbered 520. So great, how¬ 
ever, was the demand at that time for trained 
boys for the sea service that the 520 soon dimi¬ 
nished to 485, the number on board on the fatal 
:22nd of December. 

Attached to the vessel was a brigantine, which 
.sailed to Sheerness every week, for the purpose 
■of bringing fifty tons of fresh water from her 
Majesty’s dockyard, and which was worked by 
a crew of twenty boys, together with her captain 
;and mate. This afforded a splendid opportunity 
Lor lessons in practical seamanship, and was 
therefore a valuable adjunct to the institution. 

“So,” writes Mr. Fenn, the head school¬ 
master of the “Goliath,” from whose little work* 
on the destruction of his ship, we gather these 
•details—‘ ‘ so we prospered from year to year. 
An over-ruling Providence appeared to crown 
.all our labour with success. Our annual inspec¬ 
tion was just over, with creditable results ; our 
half-yearly accounts had been examined and 
passed with the approbation of the auditor ; 


* “ The Burning of the Goliath.” 3rd Ed, London : 
IV. M. Symons. 1878. 


Christmas festivities, etc., were in active pre¬ 
paration by our juvenile crew, encouraged and 
assisted by the officers : happy hearts were 
throbbing with delight at the anticipated enjoy¬ 
ment, when in one short hour our noble ship 
was reduced to a heap of smouldering ruins on 
the shore.” 

The boys had just finished breakfast, and were 
cleaning the decks, when, exactly at ten minutes 
to eight, a blaze was seen to burst from the 
lamp-room on the main deck. A boy named 
Loeber, who had charge of the lamps on that 
deck, under the supervision of an officer, had 
dropped one of them, while carrying it to the 
lamp-room, the iron suspender having become 
too hot for him to hold it. Loeber, in the ex¬ 
citement of the moment, made feeble, but gal¬ 
lant efforts to extinguish the flame, first by 
throwing on it his serge frock, and then by 
sitting on it. Another boy, seeing the fire, 
hurried to Mr. Hall, the chief officer, who im¬ 
mediately rang the fire-bell. The various officers 
who were on board at once made an attempt to 
rush to their several stations, but so rapid was 
the progress of the flames that several of them 
were quite unable to do so. Mr. Fenn thus ex¬ 
plains what happened next:— 

In consequence of the fury of the gale, it very 
soon became apparent to all that no hope could 
be entertained of saving the ship, or any of its 
property, and life became the only consideration. 
After working at the pumps till the hose was 
burnt through, the brave boys, seeing their 
efforts fruitless, made their way to the ports and 
clambered into the boats. The flames having 
taken possession of the upper deck, it became 
impossible to lower the boats in the ordinary 
way. The captain and a boy made an attempt 
to clear the falls of one, and succeeded in lower¬ 
ing her partially, but were forced to desist, from 
the violence of the flames. It was necessary, 
therefore, to cut the falls ; but before that could 
be done many of them burnt through, and pre¬ 
cipitated the boys into the -water. 

Mr. Hurley, on leaving his cabin to make his 
way along the main deck to his station, was 
compelled to beat a hasty retreat, in consequence 
of that deck being one mass of flame, and this 
within a few minutes after the outbreak of the 
fire. He was forced to effect his escape through 
a port in a cabin next to his own, and on reach¬ 
ing the forecastle, which was immediately over 
his cabin, he found the smoke and flame so 
overpowering that he was compelled, with a 
number of boys who had found their way to 
that part of the ship, to drop down on to the 
mooring cable, where he and the other boys 
with him remained for some minutes, holding 


on for their lives, till taken off by a barge’s 
boat. 

Mr. G. Thompson, the head carpenter, after 
seeing the pumps manned, endeavoured to make 
his way to the storeroom, below the orlop deck, 
where he hoped to break a large pipe, which 
communicated with the sea-cock. Had he been 
successful, a quantity of water would have 
rushed in, and might have been the means of 
arresting the progress of the fire in that direc¬ 
tion. Dense volumes of smoke, however, pre¬ 
vented him effecting his purpose. On reaching 
the orlop deck, he found a number of boys 
there, unable to make their escape. With great 
presence of mind lie knocked away the bars 
from the ports, and released them from their 
perilous position. It was their only means of 
escape, as the fire by this time had completely 
enveloped the lower deck immediately above 
them. 

Mr. Thompson then broke the hot-water 
pipes, on both lower and main decks, thereby 
admitting a large quantity of water on to both 
these decks. Then, having done all he could 
inside the ship, he made his way to one of the 
davits on the starboard side, where a boat -was 
hanging by, cutting the fall through, and re¬ 
leasing the" boat. It fell into the water and 
instantly filled, and it was only by taking off 
his boots and baling her out that he and about 
ten boys, who managed to scramble into the 
boat, were enabled to keep her afloat till they 
drifted on shore. 

Just as the fire broke out, four officers, Messrs. 
White, Murphy, Wanstall, and Kingdom, were 
making from the shore to the ship iii a whaler. 
After vainly endeavouring, in consequence of 
the gale, to man one of the launches, which 
was "lying a short distance from the ship, 
they came to the gangway, where there were 
about twenty-five boys and the captain. The 
mizen-mast at this time was tottering over 
their heads. As they were approaching they 
picked up Mr. May, who was nearly exhausted, 
having jumped overboard some minutes before. 
Arriving at the gangway, they took into their 
boat the captain and the boys. Scarcely had 
they done so when a large funnel, red-hot, fell 
over the ship’s side from the upper deck Into the 
boat, severely wounding two boys on the head, 
and knocking Mr. Kingdom overboard. It fell 
in such a manner that those in the boat were 
unable to remove it, and were compelled to 
throw cold water over it to prevent it burning 
the boat through. 

The escape of the ladies who were on board 
was most remarkable; but space will not allow 
of our telling the story of their rescue. While 
this was going on, Captain Bourchier was on the 
gangway, surrounded by about thirty or forty 
boys. The captain appealed to them as to whe¬ 
ther any of them were able to swim to the 
“launch,” a large boat which was moored be¬ 
tween the ship end the shore, and would have 
accommodated 150 boys. Longhurst and Mur¬ 
phy, being “special swimmers”—boys who 
could swim twenty lengths of the bath, sixty 
feet long—immediately put up their hands to 
signify their readiness to make the attempt. 
“Very well,” said the captain, “strip.” No 
sooner said than done, and off they started. 
Dense volumes of smoke soon hid them from 
view. They reached the launch, however, but 
being unable to get into her, from her height 
out of the water, they swam ashore. 

Soon afterwards, the flames burst out from the 
lower deck ports, so close to this little group on 
the gangway, that it became necessary, by some 
means, to reduce the numbers there. The cap¬ 
tain finding no launch or other boat arrive, 
and happening to see some large bread-boxes just 
behind him, threw them overboard, and told 
the boys that the boxes would drift on shore 
with them, provided that they did not get into 
them; two or three boys availed themselves of 
the opportunity, and reached the shore in that 
way. Others took to the water, and were picked 
up by various boats, and many swam ashore. 
This brought down the number to about five- 
and-twenty. 

In order to divert their thoughts in some way 
from the peril in which they were placed, the 
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captain endeavoured to cheer them. “Now, 
bo}^,” said he, “when I say * three ’ sing out, 
as loudly as you can, ‘Bring the launch.’” 
Through the fire and smoke came a ring of 
voices, “Bring the launch.” No launch, how¬ 
ever, came, but the “ whaler ” dashed through 
the cloud and came to the rescue, as already men¬ 
tioned. Not a moment was to be lost; and the 
boys were hurried into the boat. It was at this 
time that.a never-to-be-forgotten little episode 
occurred. A boj r , named Mudkin^crying, clung 
to the captain, entreating him to save himself. 

“ Do go, sir— do go first, or you will be burnt; 
if you go. we will follow.” 

“No, ray boy,” was the cheery reply, “I 
must be last—that’s the way at sea.” 

It was but a few moments later that the red- 
hot funnel fell on the same poor lad, and 
wounded him severely in the head. Just pre¬ 
vious to this the “ water-tank,” an ordinary 
barge, decked over and fitted with tanks, had 
left the ship’s side. She had been moored 
alongside, and about twenty boys got into her, 
and were just about to cast her off and make for 
the shore, when one little fellow named Bolton, 
aged thirteen, rushed forward and exclaimed, 
“ If you cast off, I’ll knock you down—we can 
take more boys yet; ” and so, with about 120 in 
her, she drifted to the shore. Many of the lads 
who escaped on this water-tank, fearing they 
would lose their lives, knelt down and said their 
prayers; and one of them, when he arrived on 
shore, said to an officer with great satisfaction, 
“ Never mind, sir, if I had been drowned, I had 
said my prayers.” Brave boy! he evidently 
understood the source of all true courage and 
strength. 

After Captain Bourchier was taken from the 
gangway he was received by Captain Walter 
into a galley, in which he had arrived from the 
neighbouring training-ship Arethusa. Just at 
this moment the foremost mooring cables were 
parting owing to the intensity of the heat. Seeing 
a poor little fellow named Naylor still clinging on 
to a large piece of timber, called a fender, hang¬ 
ing from the ship’s side under the starboard 
bow, Captain Bourchier begged of Captain 
Walter to make an attempt to save this boy. 
The situation was a most perilous one. The 
foremast was one mass of flames, and was threat¬ 
ening to fall, and the smoke almost hid the boy 
from view. With true sailor courage, however, 
Captain Walter and his noble crew dashed to the 
spot and released the terrified lad from his 
dangerous position. A burst of cheers arose from 
the lookers-on, in praise of this noble act of 
daring., So close were the flames, that Captain 
Walter’s flannel shirt was singed, and the whis¬ 
kers of those in the boat burned. 

The poor old wreck continued burning on 
the mud for some days, and was visited by im¬ 
mense crowds of people. The evening after the 
fire Captain Jenkins made an attempt to scuttle 
her, fearing that she might break adrift and 
float up the river, to the danger of other ship¬ 
ping. However, she lay quietly on the shore 
and burned herself to the water’s edge. 

Shortly afterwards Dean Stanley held a special 
service for the young, at Westminster Abbey, 
when he selected for his text 1 Samuel xvi. il 
—“There remaineth yet the youngest, and 
behold He keepetli the sheep. ” 

The dean, whose purpose was to show what 
even the young could accomplish, said : Look 
at David; when Samuel first came to his 
father’s house no one thought of the little 
boy who kept the sheep, and when the huge 
giant Goliath of Gath defied the armies of 
Israel, lie looked with disdain upon David. 
But there came to the Philistine giant this 
young boy, with his bright amber hair, and 
his fierce quick eyes, his little satchel round his 
neck, and his little switch in his hand with 
which he kept the sheepdogs in order. It. 
was he who sang his songs on the hill, and 
lie who had the courage to run after the 
lion. It was he, who, though his tall bro¬ 
thers thought nothing of him, and the proud 
Philistine treated him as a mere child, yet was 
able to do for his country what no one else could 
do, and with his sling and his stone, with his 
fleet feet and his certain aim, and his strong 
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faith, and his undaunted spirit, to overthrow his 
gigantic enemy. This is the story which is 
often repeated ; but later in the history of the 
Church we have the little boy Pancratius, who 
was a martyr at fourteen, and the little girl 
Agnes, who was martyred at thirteen. There 
have been some of our young princes who are 
buried in the abbey. There was that wonder¬ 
fully gifted boy, Edward vi., who was only six¬ 
teen when he died, but who made himself 
beloved and trusted by all about him, and who 
had the firmness to resist doing a very cruel act, 
when urged to do it by a much older man, who 
ought to have known better. There was the 
good Prince Henry, eldest son of James i., who, 
when his foolish attendants provoked him to 
swear because a butcher’s dog had killed a stag 
that he was hunting, said, “Away with you; 
all the pleasure in the world is not worth a 
profane oath.” There was, again, the little 
Duke of Gloucester, who sat on the knees of his 
father, Charles I., on the day before his execu¬ 
tion,. and who, when his father said to him, 
“They will try to make you king instead of 
your elder brother,” fired up like a little man, 
and said, “ I will be torn in pieces first.” But 
now let me give you an example which comes 
nearer home. I will speak to you of what has 
been done by little boys of seven, of eight, of 
twelve, of thirteen—as young as the youngest 
of you—little English boys, and English boys 
with very few advantages of birth, not brought 
up as most of you are, in quiet, orderly homes, 
but taken from the workhouses. I will speak 
to you of what such little boys have done, not 
1,500 or 2,000 years ago, but last week, on this 
very River Thames. Do you know what I am 
thinking of ? It is of the little boys who were 
from, different workhouses in London—nearly 
500—and are put to school to be trained as 
sailors' on board the ship which was called after 
the name of the giant whom David slew—the 
training-ship “ Goliath.” This great ship sud¬ 
denly, at about eight o’clock on Wednesday 
morning, caught fire. It was hardly light. In 
three minutes the ship was on fire from one end 
to the other, and the fire-bell rung to call the 
boys each to his post. What did they do ? 
Think of the sudden surprise, the sudden dan¬ 
ger—the flames rushing all round them, and 
the dark cold water below them. Did they cry, 
or scream, or fly about in confusion ? No ; they 
ran each to their proper place. They had been 
trained to do it, they knew it was their duty, 
and no one forgot himself—none lost his 
presence of mind. They all, as the captain 
says, “behaved like men.” The dean then 
gave particulars of the disaster, and of the 
bravery of the lads, and continued: Turn 
your thoughts back to that burning ship and 
the example of the little boys, all doing their 
duty so nobly; what is it that this teaches 
you ? It teaches you that you ought to be always 
ready to do what is right at a moment’s notice. 
Those boys could never have guessed when they 
got up that morning that in three minutes they 
would have to be working to save their lives and 
the lives of those about them. But they were 
ready, and they did it. Let your motto be, 
“Ready, always ready.” When a sudden dan¬ 
ger comes—perhaps fire or some other danger— 
try to keep what is called presence of mind ; do 
not run about here and there, as if you had lost 
your senses, but be quiet, be calm, and do what 
you are bid, and you may save father, mother, 
brothers, or sisters, And, again, •when a sudden 
temptation comes to do wrong—saying foolish, 
filthy words, or telling a lie, or overrating your¬ 
self, or being unkind—remember those boys in 
the Goliath. They stood firm and did what was 
their duty, though the flames were raging round 
them. And remember that when those who 
were in the boat were dismayed, there was one, 
the little mate, who had the courage to persist 
in keeping close to the ship, and so saving many 
of his dear friends. Be like that little mate 
when you are pressed to do anything wrong ; 
then have the boldness to say “No.” Don’t 
care how many there may be against you ; don’t 
think of the trouble of doing right. Do it and 
take the consequences. Even if the burning 
masts had fallen upon and killed them all, it 


would have been better for them all to have died' 
in that way than that they had meekly given 
way and showed the white feather, or failed in 
one atom of their duty. And remember that 
short speech of the captain, when they asked, 
him to leave the ship, “That is not the way at 
sea, my boys.” That is the best advice for all. 
of us. We are all on our voyage through life- 
over many waves of this troublesome world. 
There is one way of getting out of these troubles 
—it is by selfishly thinking of ourselves, by 
avoiding risk or danger or pain, leaving your 
companions in the lurch, getting the best places 
for yourselves. This is what is done by many 
children and by many men, but “that’s not the- 
way at sea, my boys.” It is the w T ay of the 
world ; it is the way of cowards, of spendthrifts, 
of selfish men, of spoiled children, but it is not 
the way of English sailors, it is not the way of 
Christian Englishmen, it is not the way of 
noble lives and glorious deaths. And there is- 
another way—the way of standing by your post 
to the last, doing your duty whatever comes, 
thinking more of others than of yourself, jump¬ 
ing into the face of danger rather than flying 
away in dishonour, working very quietly and 
calmly and manfully to do as much good as you 
can. “That’s the way at sea, my boys.” That 
•was the way of the boys in the burning ship.. 
That is the way in which English sailors like* 
Commodore Goodenough have won for them¬ 
selves an immortal name. That’s the way of 
honourable boys and good children ; that’s the* 
way of Christian heroes and Christian martyrs. 
That is the way in which we trust that this day- 
will teach you to walk henceforth and till the- 
latest day of your lives. 

The daily and weekly papers were crowded 
with the details of the catastrophe, and also,, 
happily, with lists of donors to a relief fund that 
was soon started on behalf of the sufferers. 

“ Punch,” too, published some stirring lines,, 
assumed to be told by an old Gravesend salt to- 
a messmate in Greenwich Hospital. Here are a. 
few stanzas:— 

A dirty, foggy morning ’twas : 

Grays loomed hard, close a-lee ; 

The watch was holy-stoning decks 
As white as decks could be ; 

There were five hundred -workhouse lads ?> 

A training for the sea. 

“Goliath,” was a giant hulk 
Built in the days of yore : 

And more than one small David 
Upon her books she bore. 

No iron in her knees of oak. 

And oak-heart at the core. 

***** 

Young Loeber had the lamps in charge—*• 

A steady boy I’m told— 

One on ’em burnt his fingers, till 
He could not keep his hold ; 

Down fell the Lamp ;. along the decks 
The blazing oil it rolled. 

“ Fire ! ” “ Beat to quarters ! ” “ Man. 
the pumps ! ” 

I could cry like a fool, 

To read how them lads mustered all,. 

As if for morning school. 

In their skylarks at Christmas 
They wasn’t half as cool. 

I’ve heer’d of Balaclava— 

But those were bearded men, 

And these were little fellows, 

Most part twixt twelve and ten. 

Some call ’em gutter children— 

God bless our gutters then. 

The Capt’n he was at his post, 

A smile* upon his face ; 

And not one officer or lad 
But knew and kept his place, 

Though soon ’twas-plain as plain could be* 
The fire must win the race. 
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Most of the little chaps could swim ; 

But, swim or not, they made 
And kept their lines as regular 
As soldiers on parade. 

Bourchier had wife and girls aboard, 

But by them lads he stayed 

Till when the pumps no longer sucked, 
Boat-tackles scorched in-board ; 

Ship lost ! No lowering the boats ! 

The captain gave the word, 

‘ 1 Leap from the ports : swim them that 
can ; 

The rest trust in the Lord.” 

One little chap hung round his neck 
A blubbering, “ Burnt you’ll be. 
Jump over first—and then we’ll jump.” 

“No, no, my boy,” says he, 

“ The skipper’s last to leave the ship— 
That is our way at sea.” 

* * * * 


There was a little soldier lad 
His shipmates come to see, 
lie’s gone, and some lialf-dozen more , 
And Master Wheeler , he 
Is with the lads in heaven— 

All rated there A. B. 


The * ‘ Exmoutli ” has now taken the place of 
the “ Goliath.” She came to her moorings 
October, 1876, at Grays, after being partially 
fitted out at Plymouth. On the 26th December 
the boys, with their officers, went on board, and 
the work of training w r as once more commenced. 
May she and her youthful charge, in the good 
Providence of God, be mercifully preserved from 
such a fate as overtook the “ Goliath” on that 
bitter winter morning in 1875. 



CAPITAL NIL. 

A TRUE TALE OF SMALL BEGINNINGS. 

By Faiuleigh Owen, 

Author of “ A Salute for Bobbersetc. 

lovely day in 
June. In the 
country — balmy, 
enjoyable, life- 
giving. In the 
city—dusty, dry, 
stifling. 

The pavements 
seem to scotch. 
The houses are a 
glaring mass. 
Even busy city 
men cease to 
hurry. Nearly all 
carry umbrellas, 
for there is posi¬ 
tively no shady 
side. 

Under the doorway of a corner house, 
with close-shuttered, dusty windows, stood 
a boy, so weary, so forlorn and hungry- 
looking, his pitiful aspect might have 
attracted notice in any less busy throng, 
but in the big money-making city, at this 
hour, all were too intent on their own 
affairs to heed him. 

Stay ! there are two just passing, young 
fellows. A few doors back they turned 
out of a “ dining-room.” They have been 
having a plentiful meal; they are chatting 
gaily, and as they pass the dusty doorway 
where the forlorn boy has shrunk away 


from the glare, one says to the other, in 
reference to something they have been 
talking about, “Wonder what his capital 
amounts to now. Not much, I should 
say.” 

“ Capital nil” briefly rejoins the other. 

Both laugh, and hurry on their way, 
jabbering their business lingo. 

The boy had heard, had known the re¬ 
mark was applied to himself, though he 
most likely had no idea what the words 
meant. He shrank a little farther into the 
dusty gloom of the doorway, as if he were 
ashamed of being hungry and friendless; 
yet, poor boy, it was by no fault of his he 
was so. 

But he felt shame, not of that, yet of 
what again was no fault of his—of being 
idle. 

Everybody so busy, and he, with all the 
will in the world to work, so idle. 

Hungry, penniless, wanting to work, but 
no work to do. 

That was his case. 

It was considerably more than a day and 
a night*since he had tasted food. All the 
daylight of those hours he had been afoot 
asking, at every place where he deemed 
there might be a chance, for “ work.” 

Always with the same result; no one 
wanted a friendless boy who had none to 
“ speak for him.” 

Alms had been offered him by kindly 
but thoughtless persons. But the boy 
would not readily accept charity. He 
wanted work. One was his habit, the 
other was not. 

Habit is second nature, and nature will 
fight a long while before she gives in. Just 
now, though, nature was calling very im¬ 
peratively for food. Thirty-two hours is a 
long while to fast, even though a boy is 
not a glutton, and the smell from the 
dining-rooms close by seemed to tantalise 
him worse than all. 

If ever a lad was forlorn and desolate 
surely he was. The doorway where he 
leaned seemed an appropriate spot, ( all 
forgotten and dreary as it looked, with'the 
refuse that had blown and drifted on to the 
steps and down the areas, the windows 
coated, it seemed, with the dirt of centuries. 
It was, in fact, only a few months, but in 
a city, dirt, like money, accumulates. 

The boy glanced through the rails into 
the area below, with its repository of 
filthiness—paper scraps, cigar-ends, orange- 
peel, rotten straw, an old boot. 

“ Poor thing! ” said the boy aloud, though 
speaking to himself. 

He did not allude to the old boot. If he 
had any pity to spare for that, his own 
might have claimed a double share. In his 
sorry plight it said something for his 
nature that he could pity anything besides 
himself. 

“ It was a nice little cat too, poor thing. 
I suppose it lost itself, and got driven 
about and wandered there to die. Maybe 
it was starved.” 

And the possibility of such a fate, for 
himself did not seem so far off as it might 
have done two days ago. 

What to do next ? 

That was the thought that was occupy¬ 
ing him. It seemed to him that he had 
done everything there was to do. 

Some people, 'when they ponder, look 
down on the ground, others turn their eyes 
upwards. This boy, as it happened, did 
neither. His eyes had a way generally of 
looking straight before him, and doing so, 
as he turned away from the contemplation 
of the defunct poor pussy in the area, they 
sighted a very dirty, discoloured brass plate 





on the door against which he had been 
leaning when he took refuge from the 
glare, and the big, hurrying crowd which 
appeared to have no place for him in it. 

Involuntarily the boy began to read the 
name and calling set forth upon the plate, 
which was a big one. 

“ How dirty it is, no one can read it,” he 
said to himself. 

Then, in conformity with a habit of his, 
he began to rub a small piece of the plate. 

“ Some difference that makes,” he said, 
half aloud ; and he rubbed again with the 
sleeve of his old jacket. 

In a few minutes the brass shone 
radiantly. He had been rubbing only 
listlessly at first, but suddenly he took off 
his cap, tore away a piece of the old leather 
lining, and dipping it in the accumulated 
dust in a corner of the doorstep, he re¬ 
doubled his efforts, with such good results 
that the plate began to glitter and gleam. 

A band of young street skirmishers had 
collected at the foot of the steps, staring at 
the lad. 

“Out of the way, youngsters! out of 
the way ! ” exclaimed a bustling city man, 
issuing from an adjoining warehouse, 
and half tumbling over them. 

“ What’s to do here, eh ? ” 

“ Ee’s a-cleaning that there doorplate.” 

“ Ee’s a making of a looking-glass for to 
see ’isself in.” 

“ Hullo! ” cried the new-comer ; “ po¬ 
lishing up Bogus’s name, eh ? ” 

“More than he could ever do for him¬ 
self, I should say,” put in another, who 
had just come up. 

“ Well, but—I say, my lad, who set you 
to do that, eh ? The place is empty ! 
What’s it all about ? ” 

The boy bad stopped his work. By this 
time several men had gathered round. 
The little skirmishers had dispersed; only 
two or three remained, open-mouthed, 
listening. The boy came forward. “ If 
you please, sir, no one told me. I hadn’t 
anything to do ; I want work.” 

“Of course, yes, all right. But who’s 
to pay you P where’s the joke ? I don’t 
see.” 

“ It was so very dirty ; I had nothing to 
do,” said the boy, simply. 

“ Here’s a go ! ” exclaimed the city man; 
“ here’s a boy works for the sake of work¬ 
ing ! He’s a natural curiosity ! ” 

“ Should be in the museum! ” put in a 
friend, who had stopped to speak to him. 

“But if you must clean doorplates, 
don’t, for mercy’s sake, be rubbing up 
dead-and-gone ones to shame the living,” 
went on the voluble city man. “Here, 
come and furbish up ours; it wants it bad 
enough. Hope yoii’11 do as well with it as 
you have by this. Why, it makes one’s 
eyes blink. Ha, ha ! ” 

“It does so,” said his friend; “never 
saw anything like it.” 

“Here; in case I’m not back by the 
time you’ve done,” said the new patron, 
handing the boy a threepenny-bit. ‘ ‘ That’s 
the plate.” 

‘ ‘ Please, sir, might I get some bread 
first ? ” asked the lad, eagerly. 

“Bread! why, haven’t you had your 
dinner ? ” 

But the boy was already across the 
road. 

“ He’s half-starved,” said one of the 
party, who had been watching the hungry 
eyes of he lad, which gleamed with joy as 
he grasped the lump of bread the shop- 
woman handed to him with his twopence 
change. 

“Bread!” ejaculated the prosperous 
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city man, to whom the idea of an appetite 
to be gratified by such fare was utterly 
unknown. 

The boy ate and worked together, put¬ 
ting good will into both operations. 

“ Well, it looks as it never has since the 
day it was first put up,” said the new 
employer. “ Come in a day or two and 
give it a rub.” 

But the brightness of that plate was 
not to be stood by its neighbours. Five 
more that afternoon the boy bestowed his 
attentions upon, with such good success 
that the sun seemed setting in half a 
dozen different places in the chief street 
of the city that evening. 

“ You must come oftener, my lad,” was 
the command, when next he made his 
appearance, “ Come every day, and give it 
a rub; and here—these handles. What 
d’ye use? how d’ye do it? They can’t 
make it out; my fellows can’t make it out 
at all.” 

No, they could not. The messengers, 
and the porters, and the city loafers were 
all greatly exercised in spirit to discover 
what was the secret. 

“ He must have a secret, ye know, to 



make them things blazon out in the way 
they do.” 

“ What is it now, old man ? ” one would 
blandly ask ; “just rotten stone, I s’pose.” 

“No, not rotten stone,” the boy would 
answer. 

“ Oh! not rotten stone: maybe it’s Bath- 
brick.” 

The boy shook his head. 

“Oh, well, I don’t want to know,” his 
questioner rejoined. 

“’ Tis j u st grease,” put in an old fly- 
driver, who had taken to the boy 
“ greadly,” as he phrased it. 

“ Grease ! ” The loafer opened his eyes. 

“ Aye, grease as thou knows nowt 
about —elboiu grease.” 

The laugh went against the loafer. 

“ Anyway, you can come and do ours,” 
said a caretaker of some offices. “ There’s 
four of ’em; I’ll give you twopence apiece 
all round.” 

So the boy’s work grew. Every day 
brought him fresh customers : idle office- 
keepers, busy porters, newly-established 
firms wanting to make grand impressions, 
old-established firms ashamed of their 
rusfc. Earlier and earlier the boy began 
his. rounds. Each day saw his work 
finished later. The early dawn found him 


polishing away. Into the twilight hours, 
sometimes when the gas was lighted in 
some inner office or hall, he might be 
found everywhere creating fresh brightness 
by the work of his hands. His active little 
figure was familiar to the night policeman 
long before relief time came. 

“ It’s easy to see where your beat lays, 
mate,” said that functionary ; “ the brass 
plates tells the tale where you’ve been.” 

Before the early breakfast stalls were 
afoot, the boy polisher had oftened earned 
more than many a city clerk’s daily wage. 

So he went on, year in and year out. 
The fogs of winter were his most per¬ 
sistent enemies; against these even he 
waged active warfare, often beaten, but 
never disheartened. 

“ You don’t make your dinner off dry 
bread now, eh ? ” said his first employer 
to him one day. 

“Not much more, sir,” replied the boy. 

“What?” 

“ I’m saving, sir.” 

“Oh! ah! quite a capitalist, I sup¬ 
pose. But you might get into a ware¬ 
house. I believe a friend of mine would 
take you.” 

“ Thank ye, sir ; but I would rather keep 
at this. It’s always in the fresh air, and 
then if I left ’em they’d get so dingy 
again.” 

“ It must be hard work.” 

“ I like work, sir.” 

One day a speculator tackled him. 

“I say, my boy, what’ll you take for 
that polishing powder of yours—I mean 
for the secret of how you make it ? They 
say there’s nothing like it. Now I’d buy 
it of you at a reasonable figure, eh ? What i 
d’ye say ? ” 

“ I can’t sell it,” said the boy. 

“ Can’t! say you won’t. You’re a fool 
for your pains. You can’t do anything 
with it; wants capital.” 

When the speculator was gone, the old 
flyman, who had heard all, grinned. 

“ Why didn’t ye sell him the secret, my 
boy ? ” he said. 

“It isn’t worth anything,” was the 
reply. 

“ He’d ha’made something of it. Bless 
you, he’d ha’ patented it, and brought it 
out as the ‘Thingummy Patent Polish.’ 
But right you are, lad ; don’t you let on to 
none of ’em what it’s made of. I’ve a 
pretty good notion myself. It don’t cost 
you much, but that’s neither here nor 
there.” 

He was right. The powder did not cost 
much, though the boy kept it carefully in 
small boxes, as if it might have been a 
precious discovery. 

It was simply the clean dust of the pave¬ 
ments ; a compound of the powdered stone 
and granite, mixed with the impalpable 
particles of iron, from the nails in the boot 
soles, and, maybe, other undiscoverable 
ingredients. Anyway, it formed an un¬ 
rivalled polishing powder, which nothing 
else ever equalled. Late at night, in the most 
remote quarters of the town, the boy, all 
unobserved, gathered up his peculiar trea¬ 
sure. With a little sifting and damping 
and parcelling out it was soon ready; 
that and a choice soft leather were his 
stoek-in-trade. 

One dull October morning the boy had 
finished polishing the large plate by which 
he had made his first fee. He was looking 
at it regretfully. He bestowed yet again 
an extra rub, and still he lingered. 

“It is no use bothering over that this 
foggy weather,” said the voice of his first 
employer, as he bustled past to enter. 


“It’s the last time, sir,” said the boy, 
almost sadly, though there was an exultant 
light in his straightforward eyes. 

“ Last time ! what d’ye mean ? ” 

“ I—we sail to-morrow, sir.” 

“Sail!” 

“I am going to emigrate to Australia, 
sir.” 

“ Emigrate ! stuff! Can’t you do better 
than that ? ” cried the testy city man. 

“ I’ve saved enough to pay my passage, 
sir ; I always meant it.” 

“Never! And a boy like you! no 
capital! no interest! ” 

The lad smiled. He had often thought 
of those words the young men had used 
when they passed him in the dusty porch. 
He knew the meaning of them now. 

“ I think I’ll do, sir,” he said. 

Then he looked almost affectionately at 
the doorplate; with a final rub, “ They’ll 
soon get dingy,” he said, and something 
like a sigh followed. 

“ Let us hear of you—how you get on,” 
said the city man, kindly, as he bade the 
young fellow a cheery farewell. “You’ll 
get on fast enough, not a doubt.” 

* * * * 



As the years passed on they did hear of 
the young emigrant from time to time. 

He was getting on always, steadily and 
surely. Comfort and plenty have gradu¬ 
ally surrounded him. A very rich man he 
is not. He remembers too keenly his own 
once forlorn state to be insensible to the 
needs of others. Such men never grow 
wealthy. 

“ Ho ! ho ! sir, that is the same fellow ! 
Bead that, sir ! read that! ” And the old 
city man points to a paragraph in a paper 
which has just come to him across the 
seas. 

“ In the recent election of our worthy fellow- 
townsman to the highest office save one attain¬ 
able in the township, we have a fresh proof of 
the power of individual effort unassisted by 
extraneous circumstances. It is within the 
memory of many, not our oldest subscribers, 
when he arrived in the colony a friendless 
youth,” etc., etc., etc. 

“That, sir, is the young fellow I gave 
his first job to; cleaned that very door¬ 
plate for threepence! ” 

“And he went out without interest, 
without capital ? ” 

“ Capital, sir! He loved work for its 
own sake! I tell you, that’s it—he just 
loved work. That was his capital 1 ” 
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THE BATTLE OF CARTER'S HILL. 

A STORY OF HALEHURST. 

PART I. 

T here were two institutions at Halehurst 
closely connected with, each other, one 
of which was immensely popular, the other 
as intensely disliked. The first was the 
school band, the latter the school drill. 
Over both presided Sergeant Jones, an old 
veteran who had seen plenty of active service 
iu India and the Crimea, and whose 
tremendous chest was ornamented by a 
collection of much prized medals ; ‘ * his 
treasure chest ” Crabb called it. 

Twice every week the whole school was 
drilled, and well drilled too, for the ser¬ 
geant was too good a soldier to allow 
any shirking even amongst amateurs, 
having taken as his model in life his old 
colonel, a perfect martinet; so there was not 
a boy who after a half’s practice did not 
know his drill. The three upper forms 
were also instructed in fencing with single¬ 
sticks, to the envy of the small boys, who 
hated their drill with a perfect hatred. 

“ Why, it’s pure foolery,” said Midhurst, 
who was going to be a soldier; “ I shall 
have nothing to learn when I leave school 
and go into the army; one would think 
that I was going to be a private ! ” 

To come now to the other institution, the j 
school band. At first only a drum-and- ; 
fife band existed,—‘‘bubble and squeak,’’ to ; 
quote Crabb again; but recently ambition 
had fired the breasts of the more musical 
of the boys, and the result was the estab¬ 
lishment of a regular brass band. For the j 
first few months the noise of practising ; 
was a nuisance of the worst order, and the ! 
Doctor almost regretted his weakness in 
granting the request of the enthusiasts, 
made known to him by a “round robin.” 
The big drum was especially conspicuous; the 
small boys used to watch their opportunity 
to get a few thumps at it, a practice which ! 
much exercised the mind of the young | 


giant whose province it was to play it. 
He was obliged to take strong measures at 
last. 

“ Ah! you young shaver, I’ve got you 
now,” he said, rather unnecessarily, to 
poor little Potts, whom he had caught 
i in the very act of surreptitiously trying a 
roll. 

“ Oh, please, Gibson, I won’t do it 
again.” 

“I expect not, you young jackanapes. 
How lie still or I’ll lick you.” 

It was very well to say lie still, but hard 
to do. Gibson had seized the hapless Potts 
' around the body, and was now engaged in 
swinging him to and fro, using him as a 
drumstick. Bang! bang! came Potts’s 
i head against the sounding skin, till Gibson 
| at last set him down more frightened than 
i hurt. 

| “If ever I catch any of you at this trick 
again I’ll keep on till the drum or your 
skull gives in. Now—” A foot was lifted 


threateningly, but Potts did not wait to 
see where it was put down. After that 
day the drum was sacred to its owner. 

Crabb had been seized with a desire to 
i play in the band. He had a slight know¬ 
ledge of music, which was more than could 
be said for most of the boys, unfortunately ; 
so by dint of canvassing he obtained elec¬ 
tion as a bass trombonist. It was a proud 
day when the immense instrument was 
first handed to him, his delight knew no 
bounds, nor did his practising. At the end 
of the first half-holiday Barker major 
found him in the corner of the field looking 
very white. 

“ Hullo, old man ! what’s up ? ” 

Crabb feebly pointed to the trombone. 

“Have you swallowed the mouthpiece, 
or what ? ” 

“ I think I’ve been blowing too much,” 
gasped Crabb. “ I feel all empty. The 
brute takes such a lot of wind to fill it. I 
must go into training if I keep on at it.” 


In Face of the Enemy. 
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“Why don’t you tackle a smaller affair? 
A cornet now, or a bugle.” 

“Ah, that’s the idea!” exclaimed 
Crabb. “A cornet’s the very thing; 
and they have comets in the army, I 
know.” 

He wasn’t aware that the army cornet is 
a man, nor did he know that the cornet 
which he aspired to play takes quite as 
much wind as a trombone. However, by 
great good fortune he gained his wish; 
there was a vacancy for a cornet, and he 
obtained it. 

“ This suits me down to the ground,” he 
told Barker major one day; “that trom¬ 
bone, you know, was rather too much of a 
good thing; one might as well carry a 
house about with one. This cornet, now, 
I can put in the pocket that has a slit in it, 
and then I can take it out and have a 
blow when I feel lonely, or if any fellow 
comes near when I want to be quiet. 
Pretty soon makes them scatter, I can tell 
you.” 

One of Crabb’s duties as cornet-player 
was to sound the notice for drill. Under 
Sergeant Jones’s tuition he had been trying 
hard to master the regular army bugle- 
calls, a task almost beyond his powers. 
Por some weeks it was a regular excuse 
with some of the shirkers at drill that they 
didn’t hear the bugle, a complaint which 
Crabb indignantly denied there was any 
ground for, as he always blew till he was 
black in the face ; if the right notes didn’t 
come, there was no doubt some notes did, 
which answered just as well. The first 
few sounds were correct enough, then came 
a break, followed by a blast that raised the 
roof of the schoolroom (so Major averred), 
finishing generally with a lamentable 
wheeze. “ Ta-la-ra-lira-ta (pause, sounds 
of struggling with the instrument) la ! ta- 
ra-la ! la ! whisli ! — h-h—h ! ” Such was 
Crabb’s call to action. 

But to our story. It was winter, and a 
hard winter too. All the grouud was 
covered with snow, all the river with ice. 
This did not matter to boys at Halehurst; 
but it was very different at Marchester, a 
manufacturing town not far from the 
school. Distress there was at its height ; 
some hundreds of hands were out of work; 
bread was at famine prices, and starvation 
was imminent. The authorities were 
anxious for the peace of the town, for 
rumours had lately been gaining ground of 
a proposed attack on the butchers’ and 
bakers’ shops by some of the more despe¬ 
rate operatives, and still more dangerous 
loafers, who took advantage of the work¬ 
people’s needs to carry on their depreda¬ 
tions. The former, too, had their distress 
aggravated by knowing that it was their 
own fault they were suffering. They 
had struck work at a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, as they supposed, for forcing the 
masters to accede to their demand for 
more wages, and they were now reaping 
the fruits of their folly. The mayor had 
sworn in some hundreds of special con¬ 
stables to awe the malcontents, and for 
awhile nothing serious was apprehended. 

“I say, you fellows,” burst out a junior 
boy one morning, rushing into the play¬ 
ground, “ have you heard the news ? ” 

“Ho; fire away, youngster.” 

“They’ve been doing no end of mischief 
in Marchester. The mob broke out sud¬ 
denly last night and sacked every provision 
shop in the place; two people killed and 
lots wounded.” 

“ I heard of it just now,” said a fifth-form 
boy. ‘ ‘ It was an organised affair; a few of 
the roughs went to one end of the town and 


drew the police after them, whilst the others 
lay quiet till all was clear and then did 
what they liked.” 

“I wish I’d been there,” chimed in 
another. 

“So do I,” said Burrows, “we’d have 
soon shown them the way home.” 

“I’ve no doubt you would,” quietly 
remarked Franklin, “ for there is no doubt 
you would have gone home yourself as 
rapidly as possible.” 

Every one laughed, for Burrows was 
known to be the first whenever a retreat 
was in question. 

During the next few days excitement was 
kept at its height by accounts of the fur¬ 
ther doings of the rioters. Hot content 
with their victory at Marchester, they 
visited the neighbouring towns and villages 
in large bands, spreading terror and devas¬ 
tation all around. The military had been 
called out, but were not of much avail; for 
until the night of any expedition, its object 
was kept a strict secret, and the leaders 
were adepts at misleading the authorities 
by putting them on the wrong scent. 

“ I’m afraid,” said the Doctor one morn¬ 
ing to Mr. Scott, “ that some night soon 
they will be making a descent on Hale¬ 
hurst. You know many of the factory 
proprietors live here; the only wonder is 
that we have not already been attacked. 
If they do come, my brother is sure to be 
one of the first selected.” 

“ If you will allow me to make a, sugges¬ 
tion, Doctor,” said Mr. Scott, “I should 
recommend that the means of resistance be 
prepared.” 

‘ ‘ Eesistance! Out of the question. There 
are not a hundred men in the village, and 
most of them are scattered; how can they 
oppose an army of three or four hundred, 
and these the very worst characters in the 
country ? ” 

“Hot very well, I admit; but we have 
also an army.” 

“ An army ? "We ? ” 

“Yes; have you forgotten you are the 
head master of Halehurst ? ” 

“ The boys ? I never thought of them. 
But it would be a great responsibility to 
let them be mixed up in such an affair.” 

“But,” said Mr. Scott, “you may be 
sure of one thing; you, as a magistrate, 
are certain to be obnoxious to the rioters, 
and the only question is whether you will 
wait till you are attacked, or go and meet 
the attackers. I should strongly recom¬ 
mend the latter.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” said the Doc¬ 
tor; “I only hope we shall have no need 
to decide either one way or the other. I 
do pity the suffering poor from* my heart, 
but now a gang of scoundrels are ta kin g 
cruel advantage of their sore need to do 
wanton mischief.” 

The Doctor’s hope was a delusive one. 
That evening a man on horseback galloped 
up to the door to bring the alarming news 
of an intended attack that very night on 
Halehurst. The authorities had got wind 
of the affair rather earlier than usual, and 
although the march had already com¬ 
menced, the messenger had been able to 
arrive before the rioters by riding at full 
speed by another road. 

“In an hour, sir, they will be on the top 
of Carter’s Hill.” 

“How many are there?” asked the 
Doctor. 

“ About four hundred of them, sir.” 

“ Armed ? ” asked Mr. Scott. 

“ Some few have pistols, sir, but I don’t 
think they know how to use them much. 
Most of them have sticks and bludgeons.” 


“ Have the military been informed ? ” 

“Yes, sir; but they were put on the' 
wrong scent, as usual. They will turn up 
when it’s all over. If you could only 
manage to keep them rascals at a distance 
for an hour, -we might hope the soldiers 
might give us a sight of their jackets.” 

There was no time to be lost. Sergeant 
Jones was suminoned, and a hast}' council 
of war was held. There was no doubt, 
from the messenger’s statement, that the 
school was one of the houses selected for 
attack, not only because of the position of 
the Doctor, but also on account of the anti¬ 
cipated plunder of provisions. A plan of 
action was hastily decided upon, the result 
of which was the unexpected entrance of 
Mr. Scott into the schoolroom during the 
preparation of lessons. 

“All boys of the three upper forms fol¬ 
low me at once,” said Mr. Scott. “ Barnes, 
bring the key of the cricket-shed.” 

What an excitement this short order 
caused. Before a minute had passed all 
the big boys had poured out of the room 
into the dining-room, where Sergeant J ones 
awaited them. 

Mr. Scott jumped on a table. 

“ The fact of the matter is, gentlemen,” 
(all the boys remembered afterwards that 
he treated them as if they were men,) 
“ the rioters and wreckers from Marchester 
will be here to-night unless we can stop 
them. Doctor Wyndham has gone on to 
see if anything can bo done in the village, 
but I’m afraid that the hope of help from 
that quarter is delusive, so we must rely- 
on you. Sergeant Jones will command, 
and you will obey his orders implicitly. 
All we design is to protect the school 
and village. One word of advice—don’t 
get separated on any account; keep your- 
temper as long as you can, whatever the- 
provocation; and if fighting has to be- 
done—” The rest of his speech was lost in 
a thunder of shouts. 

“ Fall in ! attention ! ” shouted the ser¬ 
geant, in a voice that astonished them all. 
“Silence in the ranks! Bight turn! 
March! ” 

They all filed into the garden in front of 
the house. 

“ Halt! Stand at ease ! ” 

By this time Barnes and half a dozen- 
helpers had arrived on the ground with alL 
the bats and stumps from the crickct-shed. 
These were rapidly handed round, each 
one selecting some weapon or other. 
Barnes reserved for himself a ball or two, 
with which he intended to do some execu¬ 
tion if driven to extremities, as he was an 
unerring shot. 

“Attention! form fours! right turn!: 
march! ” 

The sergeant seemed another being. The- 
desperate needs of the occasion had 
brought back all the old days to his 
memory, when he had heard the trumpet* 
summons to death or victory. Once more- 
he was dashing up the heights of Inker- 
mann ; the very thought made him trem¬ 
ble with excitement. At quick step the 
compact body of a hundred boys passed 
through the village and commenced the 
ascent of Carter’s Hill. 

“ Double ! ” shouted the sergeant. 

It was of supreme importance that they 
should reach the top before the rioters. It 
was a hard burst straight up hill. 

“ Mr. Franklin ! on scout duty, sir. Bun 
to the top and report.” 

Franklin was off like a sfiot. There was 
a fine view from the summit, and in the 
distance he could dimly discern the moving 
mass of men, some carrying lanterns. They 
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were shouting a song, of which the scout 
could catch occasional sentences. One 
moment sufficed for his observations, then 
he came down the hill as if he were racing 
a Cannon-ball. 

“ Very good, sir,” said the sergeant, 
when he had made his report. “ Anything 
else ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Franklin; “ they have 
been mending the road, and there are 
several heaps of stones just on the brow of 
the hill.” 

“ Very good, sir. Quick ! ” 

All fell back into the ordinary step, to 
their great relief. The top was soon 
reached, and a halt was made. Two of the 
best runners were dispatched as scouts and 
four as outposts. One of the scouts returned 
almost immediately, with the announce¬ 
ment that there was a heap of stones about 
fifty yards down the hill, but none beyond. 
Once more the army was put in motion, 
with orders to clear the heap. It would have 
surprised an observer to see the rapidity 
with which it was done. In two minutes 
not a stone was left; they had all been 
thrown into the adjoining fields. Then 
retreat was made to the summit again. 

Before long, horses were heard gallop¬ 
ing up the road in the rear. These were 
found to be friends ; the Doctor had given 
the alarm in the village, and several of the 
more plucky labourers, together with a few 
gentlemen, had come to join the defending 
party. The Doctor himself was amongst 
them, anxious and somewhat depressed. 

“ Mr. Scott,” he said, “I must utterly 
decline to fall back on the assistance of the 
boys until every other means has failed. I 
think it will be best to keep them in the 
background at first, out of sight.” 

“ You are going to harangue the mob, 
sir ? ” asked Mr. Scott. 

“Yes,” said the Doctor. 

By this time the invading army had 
reached the foot of the hill, and had begun 
the ascent. It was steeper on that side, 
and no resistance being contemplated, 
every one was straggling up in his own 
fashion and at his own pace. The 
scouts returned, bringing intelligence of 
the number of the enemy, which was 
greater than anticipated; they were led by 
a horseman wearing a mask. The outposts 
retreated soon after, of course without re¬ 
sistance. The boys were all instructed to 
crouch under the hedges, half of them on 
the side of the fields, so that they were 
entirely hidden from sight, as the night 
was a dark one. The Doctor, attended by 
a few friends, advanced a few yards down 
the hill. 

“This is all very well,” growled Ser¬ 
geant Jones, “ but it’s simply pitching 
away our chances. They don’t expect us ; 
they’re all over the place, and we’re above 
them; a good charge would send them 
flying. We’re just giving them time to 
recover their breath again.” 

The crisis was approaching: The more 
advanced of the men were within a few 
yards of the Doctor. 

“ Who are you, and what do you want ? ” 
asked the Doctor, in a stentorian voice. 

“What’s it matter to you?” returned 
the horseman. “ We’re just going where 
we please, so you’d best get out of the 
road, unless you want to be made mince¬ 
meat of.” 

The Doctor did not move, and the ad¬ 
vancing body naturally stopped, those 
behind being ignorant of what was going 
on in front. 

“You know you are acting against the 
law,” commenced the Doctor. “ I am a 


magistrate, and command you to go back. 
The military have been sent for, and I 
expect them every moment.” 

“Wo don’t, old boy,” returned the 
leader, who seemed to recognise the 
speaker. “ We haven’t any more time for 
speechifying, so get out of the light. 
Forward, my men ! ” 

“Wait one moment,” entreated the 
Doctor. 

“ Forward ! ” shouted the leader. 

The men advanced again, and all further 
parleying was out of the question. The 
Doctor with his escort fell back, and the 
rioters thought their path was clear. But 
at the preconcerted signal of a shrill 
whistle, the boys leapt up from their 
hiding-place, forming a formidable barrier 
across the road. 

“ Show a light,” shouted the enemy’s 
leader; “ come, hurry up, some of you.” 

The men who carried lanterns at the end 
of long poles advanced to the front in order 
that the strength of their opponents might 
be seen. But this little manoeuvre was 
soon defeated, for simultaneously with the 
approach of the lanterns dozens of well- 
aimed stones smashed them to atoms. Na¬ 
turally some of the missiles fell amongst 
the crowd, who looked upon this as the 
beginning of hostilities. 

It was enough to have made most men, 
howev.er brave, hesitate, to see the mass of 
savage-looking faces now thronging the 
hill-top, recklessness written in their fea¬ 
tures, and desperation in their eyes. They 
were not the sort to be stopped by trifles; 
they had .the spur which comes from the 
knowledge that they were committing a 
crime, combined with the fear that the 
crime would bring its own reward. 

“ Are you going to stop here all night 
for a parcel of schoolboys ? ” the horseman 
shouted. “ Use your sticks you in front: 
you ought to know how to by this time. 
Now, forward! ” 

The men certainly knew how to use their 
sticks in a fashion, but fortunately this 
fashion was innocent of the least science, 
whilst the boys had the advantage of being 
skilled in single-stick. They guarded 
themselves with great pertinacity, Sergeant 
Jones every now and them shouting out 
the word “ Steady! ” In the actual fight 
this old soldier seemed to have undergone 
another change; he was now as cool and 
impassive as if directing a drill in the 
school field. Not that he was idle—more 
than one of the enemy could have testified 
to the strength of his arm; but, aware of 
the necessity for keeping the line intact, he 
devoted m<?re care to the defence than the 
attack. 

The battle had now begun in right ear¬ 
nest. Only a few could be engaged at a 
time, but where the two lines met the vi¬ 
gour of the fighting was worthy of an 
actual affray. The horseman was specially 
active, his animal was well-trained and 
obeyed his lightest touch; with wonderful 
sagacity it avoided trampling on those 
around it, whilst every now and then a 
judicious plunging forced the boys to give 
back a few yards. 

This was a source of cruel anxiety to 
Barnes, the secretary of the cricket club; 
he was in the rear and had been out of the 
fight so far. Seeing that he was useless in 
the ranks he constituted himself sharp¬ 
shooter to the army by climbing the hedge 
and devoting a pocketful of stones to the 
good of the cause. More than one stone 
he had aimed at the leader, but for some 
reason or other had always missed him. 

# This madehimfurious, for he was considered 


the best shot in the school, and to think. 
that he should miss a man at twenty yards, 
even when the man was moving and the 
light uncertain, was galling to his pride. 
“ Let’s try a cricket ball,” he muttered. 

He had one in each pocket. Carefully 
watching his opportunity, he shied one as 
hard as he could, not at the man, but at 
the horse, which was at the moment sur¬ 
rounded by the men. It was a grand shot; 
it took the horse between the eyes and 
almost stunned it. Then came what Barnes 
had anticipated; the animal commenced 
rearing and kicking in an uncontrollable 
manner; it was as much as the rider 
could do to keep his seat, whilst those 
around were scattered in all dmections. 

The man and horse were taken to the- 
rear more quickly than could have been_ 
expected, and the fight renewed with. 
greater vigour. The boys were, however, 
by far the weaker party; by mere strength, 
of numbers the enemy were gradually 
working their way onwards. Those be¬ 
hind pushed those in front on, and 
had they been better provided with, 
missiles it would have gone hard with the- 
school. Fortunately, owing to their having 
been last in the field, there were no stones- 
to be obtained by them. 

One man, however, of some amount of 
original talent, conceived the idea of an 
attack in flank. He leaped over the hedge,, 
calling on some of the rest to follow him,, 
and had it not been for the sharpshooter,. 
Barnes, they would have succeeded in turn¬ 
ing the defence into a defeat. But Barnes^ 
saw them coming, his turn had arrived at 
last; forty boys were over the hedge in a- 
moment, and by a sheer rush beat back, 
the invaders before they had time to form- 
a line. 

“ Fescue! ” shouted a well-known voice. 
Mr. Scott was in trouble. He had been 
with the foremost the whole time, often, 
almost alone. Wherever dangor was great¬ 
est he was certain to be. At last his courage- 
led him into an indiscretion. He aimed a. 
blow at a gigantic puddler who had seized 
a boy round the neck and was apparently 
throttling him. The wary puddler dropped 
the boy, and ducked; the force of Mr. 
Scott’s blow, expended in mid-air, made- 
him fall forward; the puddler seized him 
round the waist and retreated with his- 
prisoner. 

“Charge!” shouted the sergeant. He 
knew it was a mistake to give the order, 
for the line which had been kept in defence- 
was certain to be broken in attack, but it 
was imperative to rescue the prisoner. 

The boys charged, cricket-stumps whirled 
round with increased rapidity, and Mr.. 
Scott was reached before his captors had 
time to rally. The prisoner was once more 
amongst his friends, although rather da¬ 
maged. He retreated to the rear for a. 
moment to recover breath, and found the 
Doctor very anxious. 

“ Mr. Scott,” said the latter, “ this can’t 
go on much longer.” 

“No,” answered Mr. Scott, “we are- 
overpowered, there is no use in disguising 
the fact. But where are your friends ? ” 

“They are in the thick of it, except the 
two horsemen, who have galloped off for- 
help. But long before it reaches us we- 
shall have to retreat, I’m afraid. If only 
the military would come ! ” 

“ It is no use relying on them,” said Mr. 
Scott. ‘ ‘ I think the wisest thing to do is 
to make one final rush, and, if that fails, to 
scatter and make for home.” 

“Will you speak to the sergeant ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Scott. He pushed 
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:his way to the front, and whispered a few 
words to the commander. Both saw that 
'every moment lessened the chance of suc¬ 
cess, and that if a victory were possible, it 
must be gained at once. A few words of 
command brought all once more into line, 
•although at the cost of several feet of 
•.ground; once more the word 
“Charge.” was heard, and once 
more the boys rushed forward, -r-, ( 

this time knowing it was for a o 
'final attempt. In vain! the mass — 
of men in front bore the shock 
well, the boys were individually 
attacked and pressed towards the 
rear. It was evidently a failure, 
and must as inevitably be a defeat 
m a few seconds more. All hope of help 
was past, there was nothing left to do but 
retreat. 

“Shall I give the word?” asked the 
sergeant. 


equalling one fathom, which is 6 feet. The 
easiest way of measuring in order to ascertain 
what length of rope you will require is as fol¬ 
lows. Having obtained your staff, lay it upon 
the ground. Then measure off the 6 feet that 
has to go in the ground and mark it with a 
piece of chalk. Now measure the 30 feet and 


6 Ft 


30 Ft 


“Yes,” said Mr. Scott, with a sigh of 
desperation. 

(To be continued.) 





MY FLAGSTAFF, 

AND HOW I RIGGED IT. 11 


^here are many forms, of 
flagstaff's, and many ways 
of erecting and rigging 
them. They are some¬ 
times made of iron, and 
are not unfrequently rig¬ 
ged with wire or with 
wire rope. Some are 
fitted with topmasts, 
yards, and gaffs," others 
simply consist of the one 
pole. 

The flagstaff we are 
going to describe is not 
one that will run our 
readers into any unneces¬ 
sary expense. It can be erected, fitted, and rigged 
by any ordinary boy of average ability, at a 
small expense, although of course the more 

money that is laid out upon it the better it will 

look when erected. 

We shall give the description, however, of the 
very cheapest that can be made consistently 
with safety.. To commence with, the staff itself 
'-can be obtained from any builder by purchasing 
■•a small scaffold pole, which will cost—according 
to your skill in bargaining—from one penny to 
three halfpence a foot. This can either be 
planed and varnished ; or, if our reader is not 
much of a carpenter, it may be painted white 
v/ith paint obtained already mixed from the 
nearest oilshop at about sixpence a pound. 

The height we must leave to the taste of the 
reader, but the following scale will be found 
convenient, and will look very well. Let the 
pole be 46.feet in length. Then a hole will have 
to be dug in the ground 6 feet in deptli to re¬ 
ceive that amount of the staff. But before it is 
erected it must be riggedand have the “ knees ” 
screwed or nailed upon it. A big flagstaff 
would have “ crosstrees ” like the topmast of a 
•ship, but it will be more easy and will look less 
clumsy simply to fix it with knees. These are 
pieces of wood which will be described after¬ 
wards, and whicli have to be fixed about 30 feet 
from the ground. 

The next thing to arrange is the rig^in^. 
For that we shall require three shrouds on'each 
side and one stay in front, besides signal hal¬ 
liards to hoist and lower the flag. Two-inch rope 
will do very well for the shrouds, but 24-inch 
would perhaps be a little safer. Hope is sold 
by weight, and 2-inch rope may be purchased at 
sixpence a pound, a pound of 2-inch rope 

[* We received so many letters of inquiry as to how 
to construct such a flagstaff as that described in “ Some 
of our lei lows,’’that we were induced to prepare an 
article on the subject.— Ed.] 1 1 


# 

a, Six feet for insertion in ground, 
between ground and the knees, c, 
the knees, d, Chalk mark for knees, 
for insertion in ground. /, Chalk mark on ground 
ten feet from staff, g, Straight line, h, Length of 
one shroud or of the stay. 

mark the staff where the knees will be placed. 
Now measure a straight line at right angles to 
the lower chalk mark, where the staff, when 
erected, will be flush with the ground. 

A good distance is about one-third the height 
of the staff from the ground to the knees* so we 
will say 10 feet, and mark the ground. Then 
stretch a piece of string from the upper mark to 
the mark on the ground, allowing also the cir¬ 
cumference of the staff, that will give you the 
length of one shroud (Fig. 1). 

Now you must measure for the ratlines. This 
has been described in the recent articles on 
“ Knots and Cordage.” 

To those who have no rope makers or sellers 
in tlieir own neighbourhood it may be handy to 
know where they can obtain the rope, and the 
best and cheapest firm we can recommend is 
Henry Van and Co., rope, line, and twine 
makers, 17, Tooley Street, London, S.E. By 
forwarding them a stamped envelope they will 
give any information with respect to price, etc. 

Having obtained your rope, the next opera¬ 
tion is to cut it into proper lengths. First of 
all make both ends fast, and stretch it as much 
as you can. Then measure with the line you 
used to obtain the length, and cut oft' two 
shrouds separately, and the stay. Then cut the 
remaining rope in half, so as to make two pair of 
shrouds. The stay is generally of thicker and 


nicely over the staff. Then double the two 
pairs and seize them together separately, A Fig. 
2, leaving sufficient room to pass over the staff 
without chafing. 

The stay you must fit with an eye-splice; and 
make the eye large enough, or it will look lub¬ 
berly. (Fig. 2.) 

io ft The eye and collars shouldbe wormed, 

-= parcelled, and served, but this is not 
Cl c absolutely necessary, and might look 
clumsy if done by an amateur. Now 
screw on the knees ; they are trian¬ 
gular pieces of wood to support the 
rigging and prevent it slipping down 
the staff. Two bolters, or rounded 
pieces of wood, will answer the pur¬ 
pose equally well, but they must be 
b, Thirty feet j firmly attached to the staff. Now put on the 
Ten feet ab°ve | r i or mu nr—first of all one pair of shrouds, next 
!, a maik j ^ ie 0 ^ ier pair, then the single shrouds with the 
! cut splice, and lastly the stay, 
t The truck must now be placed on the top of 
| the staff. If one is purchased a sheave will be 
| found in it for the signal halliards to reeve 
j through, and these had better be rove at once. 

If the reader’s taste runs in such a direction, a 
vane to show the direction 6f the wind can be 
placed on the truck—such as an arrow, a cock, 
or any of the numerous articles that are sold for 
the purpose. A cleat (Fig. 3) should be screwed 
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—a 


A, Iron spike. 


Fig3 

B, Cleats. 


B 


a , wooden, b, iron. 


to the side of the staff just within easy reach of 
the arm, say between 3 and 4 feet from the 
ground, in order to belay or make fast the 
halliards. 

Now fix the staff in the ground, and see that 
the earth, etc., is well beaten in round it. The 
next proceeding is to set up the rigging. This 
may be done with deadeyes or with thimbles ; 
the latter is certainly the neater way of doing 
it. Setting up with deadeyes lias been described 
in “ Knots and Cordage.” The following is the 
method of doing it with thimbles. 

Splice the end of each rope round a thimble, 
which is done as follows. Open out the rope to. 
the length of twice and a half the round of the 
rope. Then measure the round of the thimble 
and the round of the rope, and put the marlin- 
spike in there and commence splicing as though 
for an eyepiece. Now you will require for each 
rope an iron spike about 3 feet in length with 
an eye in it. These must be driven into the 
ground at regular intervals in a straight line, 
three on each side of the staff, 10 feet distant, 
and one for the stay in front. Then obtain 
some stout seizing stuff, such as cod-line, and 
splice it into the eye of the spike ; then pass it 
through the thimble and then through the eye 
again, and so on, pulling it as tight as you can 
every time. At sea the necessary strength for 
getting the rigging as tight as possible is ob- • 
tained with a tackle. 

Now your staff ought to look like Fig. 4, and 
you can commence ratling it down, as was de- 
j scribed in “Knots and Cordage,” for which 
j half-inch rope ought to be used. 

. ,, . , , i The reader may fancy a flag of some kind, and 

stionger rope than the shrouds, but with the staff he can either purchase one ?eady-made or buy 
b teetm the ground there is no necessity for this, the material— bnn tin a—nml it 
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L Pair of shrouds, a, The collar to go over the staff. 
b, The seizing. B, The single shrouds, a. The cut ! 
splice. C, The stay, a, The eyesplice. 


v, -necessity for this. 

-Now comes the fitting of the rigging. With 
the two single shrouds you must make a cut- 
splice—(see the “Knots and Cordage ” articles) 
—making the splice sufficiently large to fit 


the material—bunting—and make it himself, 
or get his sister to do it for him. Bunting 
varies in price according to quality, from one 
shilling up to, we believe, about five shillings 
a yard. 
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Of course a smaller or a larger staff can be 
made, if desired, but the proportions we have 



given ought to be kept to, as nearly as possible. 
Now let us reckon up and see how much this 


would cost. £ s. d. 

A scaffold pole, 46 feet at l£d. 0 5 9 

Paint, 2 lb. at 6d. 0 1 0 

Bolsters made by self or by carpenter 0 0 6 

Truck with sheave, according to size, 

from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 0 2 0 

Iron spikes, seven at Is. 0 7 0 

Thimbles, seven at 2d. 0 1 2 

Cleat made by self or by carpenter ... 0 0 6 

Hope, 2J-inch, 35 to 40 fathoms at 6d. 10 0 

Ditto, £-inch, about 20 fathoms at 6d. 

per lb. 0 2 6 

Cod-line for seizings, etc. 0 2 6 

Ditto for signal halliards (stouter) ... 0 1 6 

Flag (small ensign). 0 5 0 


£2 13 7 


Everything has been put down at full price, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that the 
thing could be done at much less than this. 



CRICKET, AND HOW TO EXCEL 
IN IT. 

By Dr. W. G. Grace. 

IX.—LAWS. MORE OBSERVATIONS. 

T o resume our con¬ 
sideration of the 

Laws. 

XVI.—If a ball is 
caught off a tree, or a 
house, or such like, 
the striker is out unless 
it has previously been 
agreed that such tree, 
etc., is not in the 
ground. The rule was 
never meant to imply 
that the batsman should 
be out owing to the ball 
lodging in a tree or a 
gutter and being fetched 
It is much the best 
plan -where there are trees or other obstacles 
in the ground for the two sides to agree before 
the match commences that cases such as we 
have noted should be not out. If a man hits a 
ball and it only touches a leaf or so, and its 
progress is not impeded thereby, he is of course 
out if caught. If the hand in catching the ball 
touches the ground it makes no difference, the 
man being out so long as the ball itself has not 
touched it. 

XVII.— Part of your foot or the bat should be 
grounded within the popping-crease ; the striker 
is out if he is on the line and no part of his 
foot or bat inside it.. Should a man in making 
a run jump in the air just before he reaches the 
crease, in order to avoid being hit by the ball, 
and the ball hits the wicket before he touches 
the ground, although he may be well over the 
crease, he is out. Again, should he reach his 
ground and then jump up, and the ball hit the 
wicket while he is in the air, he is out, although 
some umpires would decide to the contrary. 
The rule was not made to meet such a case, but 


as it stands it leaves no doubt in the matter : 
giving the man out would, however, be against 
the spirit of the law. 

XVIII.—The rule says the man is out if he- 
hits down his wicket, but says nothing about 
the bails, though, of course, if a bail is dislodged 
the man is out. If the striker hits the ball 
into his partner’s wicket, the latter is not out 
unless he is out of his ground and the ball is 
touched by one of the field on its road from the 
bat. It is only in striking at the ball, not in 
running, that a man can be out for hitting the 
wicket. 

XIX. —This rule is not generally understood. 
I have known an umpire give the man out who 
ran against a fieldsman and prevented him 
oatcliing a ball which his partner had hit. This 
was a wrong decision ; the rule says distinctly 
the ‘ * striker ” is out, tSie reason being that had 
the fielder not been interfered with he v T ould 
have probably caught the ball, and the striker 
■would have been out—caught out. The rule is, 
of course, against wilful obstruction, and not 
only includes knocking up against the fields¬ 
man, but yelling and hooting so as to confuse 
him. In all such cases let it be borne in mind 
that the “ striker ” is out. 

XX. —Wilfully striking the ball again does 
not mean preventing its rebounding into his 
wicket, but hitting it so as to score off it. 

XXI. —The wicket-keeper must knock down 
the wicket with the hand that the ball is in. It 
matters not if the bat is dropped so long as th» 
batsman gets into his ground. There is no 
advantage in dropping the bat, for though you 
may run lighter you have to run farther, as, in¬ 
stead of reaching out and touching the ground, 
you have to run over the crease each time. The 
question often arises, “ If a man can be put out 
without extracting a stump, should one bail be 
off ?” Of course he can, as the rule says if both 
bails are off. If a stump is pulled up to make a 
man out after the bails are off, it must be done 
by the hands or hand in which the ball is, and 
it does not do to pull up the stump with one- 
hand while the ball is in the other, and then 
knock them together—a thing which has been 
done, though no one -would think so, in a first- 
class match. 

XXII. —This rule ought to form part of No> 
XVIII., it being another case of hit-wicket. It 




A Puzzle Picture. 


“ Let clans and families all join the dead, 
This ancient house will never want a head.’ 
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is rather hard for a man’s hat or cap falling on 
the wicket to put him out, hut I suppose it is 
best so. It renders very apparent the advan¬ 
tage of wearing caps, instead of hats, helmets, 
and such things, which are constantly getting in 
the way and obstructing the sight. If a ball is 
•hit high your hat may give you great difficulty 
in seeing it, and in a rough wind, just as you 
are trying to catch the ball, away may go your 
head-gear, and put you off your catch. 

XXIII.—Should a batsman, to defend him¬ 
self from a bumpy ball, guard it off with his 
hands, he would be out by the strict letter of 
the law, though it is never acted on in this case 
by the umpires. The ball is not “in play” 
when over is called, until the bowler starts to 
bowl the next over, and the batsman is not out 
if he then takes up the ball and hands it to 
-any one. 

In a match between Gloucestershire and 
-.Surrey, a ball was thrown up from long-off as I 
was making a third run. The front of my shirt 
was flapping open in the wind, and as the ball 
‘passed the wicket it bounded into this opening, 
:and rolled round to my back. Of course we 
went on running until collared by the fields¬ 
men, one of whom wanted me to give him the 
ball, which I failed to see the force of, telling 
him to get it out himself. The question arose 
as to how many runs should be scored for the 
hit, and the umpire decided that we should 
only score the three we had made before the 
ball found its way into my shirt. By the strict 
letter of the law I ought to have been given out. 

XXIV. —It should be clearly understood that 
a man is not out 1. b. w. unless the ball pitches 
in a straight line from wicket to wicket, and 
this does not mean in a straight line from where 
the bowler delivers the ball to the wicket, as 
many people imagine, for the ball is generally 
•delivered at or beyond the return crease, and 
the line from that point to the wicket is another 
thing altogether. It can be proved by demon¬ 
stration that unless a ball breaks back it is 
absolutely impossible for any man to be 1. b. w. 
when the bowler is bowling round the wicket, 
should the bowler’s hand in delivering the ball 
be more than fifteen inches over the return 
■crease. . The rule therefore but seldom applies 
-except in cases in which the bowler is bowling 
■over the wicket. 

XXV. —If they have not crossed, the one 
nearest the wicket put down is out; and where 
two are in the same ground, the man who has 
last got there is out. It has been suggested 
that if either of the runners is obstructed by 
one of the opposite side in making a run, and 
the wicket is put down, he should not be given 
out, the umpire, under Rule XXXVI., having 
the power to give such a decision. 

XXVI —Runs made while the boll is in the 
air are therefore not to be counted. It is very 
seldom that any are made, though I know of 
two instances this season ; the first, which I saw 
myself, happened at the Oval during the Surrey 
and Gloucestershire match. Mr. Sliuter, who is 
undoubtedly one of the quickest of men between 
wickets, ran two runs before his partner was 
•caught off a tremendous skyer. The other case 
happened at Southampton, in a match against 
the Australians, where a gentleman declares he 
ran three runs before being caught in the long- 
field. 

XXVII.—Here “striker” should obviously 
read “batsman,” as the. rule applies to both. 
Though the run they are attempting does not 
count, the others made from the hit do. 

XXVIII.—A lost ball is one out of sight of 
the fieldsman, and not obtainable by him until 
after considerable delay. Consequently “lost 
ball ” should never be called for simply a big 
hit which the fielder can secure by running 
after. ° 

XXIX.—The bowler ought to put down the 
wicket of the non-striker, should he catch him 
out of his ground, with the ball in hand, and 
not throw at the wicket. There ought to be 
some rule to say liow runs are to be scored in 
the event of a bowler missing the wicket under 
such circumstances and runs being made. 


XXX. —It is usual to give consent, as men 
rarely retire except when hurt. The rule is, 
however, important to prevent unfair proceed¬ 
ings. 

XXXI. —The substitute is in the position of 
the batsman, and should he touch the ball, get 
out of his ground, etc., the batsman is out, 
though the substitute may alone be to blame. 
It is an understood thing to allow a substitute 
for a man who is hurt during the match, but not 
to allow one to run if the man was hurt before 
the match commenced, or is well enough to 
bowl. 

XXXII.—A popular idea prevails that there 
is a law against substitutes fielding at point, 
wicket-keeping, long-stopping, etc. ; but the old 
rule in which this was mentioned has been done 
away with. 

XXXIII. — “Hat” here includes pocket- 
handkerchiefs, coats, etc. This rule is fre¬ 
quently broken by boys. It was made in the 
old days when players wore chimney-pot hats, 
and were not, I suppose, particular about keep¬ 
ing in the crowns of them. Anyhow, I fail to 
see the advantage of trying to catch a ball in 
this fashion, as it must be about twice as diffi¬ 
cult to do so as to catch it with the hands. 

XXXIV.—A ball may be hit hard down, and 
twist back into the wicket, in which case it 
should be stopped with the bat or leg, and not 
hit at with the object of scoring. 1 once saw a 
man get out for stopping the ball from rolling 
into his wicket with his hand. A very silly 
thing to do. 

XXXV.—The wicket-keeper has no business 
to guide a ball into the wicket, and umpires 
should be very careful that his hands are always 
kept behind the stumps. The rule says, “If any 
part of his person is in front of the wicket; ” and 
a remarkably smart reading of this occurred when 
we were playing in Australia. In an up- 
country match, I think at Castlemaine, our 
wicket-keeper, J. A. Bush, stumped a man, but 
much to our astonishment the umpire gave him 
“ not out,” and excused himself for doing so in 
the following terms :— 

“ Ah ! Ah! I was just watching yon, Mr. 
Bush ! You had the tip of your nose just over 
the wicket ! and the rule says, ‘ any part of ’ 
etc. etc.” 

XXXVI.—An umpire’s decision is final, and 
there should be no hesitation in accepting it. 
After once being given out, either rightly or 
wrongly, there is no appeal, and the only thing 
for you to do is to walk away at once as cheer¬ 
fully as you can. Umpires are fearfully stupid 
as a rule ; of course I do not mean that pro¬ 
fessional cricketers are, but I allude to the 
ordinary umpires of ordinary matches. Some 
of their decisions are inconceivable, and when 
they give reasons for what they have done one 
can frequently only gaze at them in wonder. 
In a match at Warmambool, also in Australia, 
for instance, a man snicked a ball and was 
caught by the wicket-keeper. The umpire at the 
bowler’s wicket being asked for a decision, 
replied, “This is a case where I can consult my 
colleague ! ” and did, but of course the other 
umpire could not see a catch at the wicket such 
as this, and said so, whereupon our friend, bein°- 
pressed for a decision, remarked, “Well, I siq> 
pose he is not out ! ” 
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ENTOMOLOGY IN SEPTEMBER. 

By Theodore Wood, 

Joint Author of “ The Field Naturalist's Hand Book." 

et us next no¬ 
tice the great 
change be¬ 
tween the in¬ 
sects now on 
the wing and 
those of the 
preceding 
month. The 
thirty-six spe¬ 
cies of butter¬ 
flies to betaken 
in August are 
now reduced to 
fifteen; in the 
moths, the 
^Sphinxes , or 

Hawk Moths, 
and the Geo - 
metree are al¬ 
most unrepre¬ 
sented, while 
the Figure-of- 
Eight Moth 
(Dilobco cceru• 
leocephala) is 
the only Cuspidate now in the perfect state. 
The bulk of the entomological work of the month 
is found in the Noctuce, which are still in toler¬ 
able force, and frequent “treacle” and the 
blossoms of ivy in great numbers. 

The majority of the few butterflies now on 
the wing are those which will pass the winter in 
the perfect state, but which are now in splendid 
condition for the cabinet. The Clouded and 
Pale Clouded Yellows (Colzas Eclusa and Hyalc) 
are generally more common this month than in 
August, and must be looked for in clover and 
lucerne fields, as mentioned last month. 

The whole of the genus Vanessa are now on 
the wing, and a fortunate collector may happen 
to come across a specimen of the very scarce 
Camberwell Beauty ( V. jlntiopa), Hie largest of 
the genus, with its rich brown wings edged with 
creamy white. A foreign example of this but¬ 
terfly can always be distinguished from a British 
one by the colour of this border, which in con¬ 
tinental specimens is yellow instead of white. 

The Large and Small Tortoiseshell Butterflies 
(V.polychloros and urticce) and the Peacock ( V.Io) 
are to be found commonly sitting sunning them¬ 
selves on the flowers of thistle and teasel, while 
the Red Admiral ( V. Atalanta) and the Painted 
Lady (V. cardui) prefer the blossoms of ivy, 
should that plant be yet in bloom. The former 
of these, two butterflies is also partial to the 
sap flowing from willows and other trees, and, 
when feeding in such a place, is usually so 
absorbed in its occupation that it may be taken 
between the finger and thumb before it is even 
aware of the presence of danger. 

Over-ripe and fallen fruit is another of the 
favourite repasts of the butterflies of this genus, 
the commoner species of which often flock in 
swarms to a tree laden with rotten plums or 
mulberries. 

Hovering over the flowers of petunias at dusk, 
the now scarce Convolvulus Hawk Moth may 
still be captured, and during the daytime the. 
rather sombre-coloured Humming-Bird Hawk 
(Macroglossa stellatarum)\ often mistaken for the 
bird from which it derives its name, may be 
taken in tire same manner. Though this insect 
is mostly found flying in the sunshine, I have 
known it to come to a gas-lamp after dark, in 
company with the ordinary night-flying moths. 
It is by no means easy to obtain a perfect speci¬ 
men, as the moth darts about wildly when 
netted, and succeeds in rubbing the whole of the 
scales from the thorax and severely damaging 
its wings in the course of a very few seconds. 

Two of the very rarest of the British Hawk 
Moths, the Oleander ( dice vocampa neru) and 
the Silver-striped ( C . celerio) } have occasionally 



















"been captured in this country during August; 
mostly when they were least expected. A 
specimen of the former has been lately re¬ 
corded from Crieff, where it was taken seven 
years ago, the owner not knowing its rarity 
until told by a friend who was examining his 
collection. 

The scarce and beautiful Crimson-speckled 
Footman ( Beiopcia piilcJiolla), mentioned last 
month, must still be carefully sought for in 
stubble-fields, especially when edged by wet 
ditches in which the forget-me-not thrives. 

The beautiful Thorn Moths are rather largely 
represented this month, and the collector must 
keep an eye on palings and lamps for them. 
The very rare Large Thorn ( Ennomos alnictria ), 
which has only occurred some half a dozen times 
in this country, has been taken on the windows 
of lighthouses, which often produce an abundant 
harvest of moths ; the .Canary-shouldered (E. 
tiliaria) and the August (E. angularict) Thorns 
are generally common, and the scarcer and more 
local Dusky (E. fuscantarict) and September 
(E. crosaria) occasionally put in an appearance. 
The last named of these used, until lately, to be 
Tolerably common in the neighbourhood of 
London, but suddenly disappeared, and is now, 
perhaps, most abundant in the New Forest, 
which is, by the way, undoubtedly by far the 
"best collecting-ground in the South of England. 

Another rare moth which is on the wing 
during this month is the delicate Belle ( Steridia 
sacraria), which has now and then been captured 
at flowers, at light, and at treacle, and seems to 
hy indifferently either by day or night. When 
•attracted by the light of a street-lamp it has 
an unpleasant way of hiding at the base of 
the supports of the lamp, so that it is entirely 
concealed from below, and would only be found 
by an entomologist who happened to climb the 
lamp in quest of another insect. In consequence 
of this habit many collectors climb every lamp- 
post when out collecting, whether any moths are 
visible or not, and this plan certainly answers 
best, and is worth the extra trouble. 

The pretty little Gem Moth ( Camptogramma 
fixiviata) is sometimes to be captured at light, 
or the flowers of ivy, especially near the metro¬ 
polis, and the Tissue ( Scotosia dubitata) frequents 
lamp-posts and the flowers of heather. 

Of the genus Cidaria, second broods of the 
Marbled and Dark Marbled Carpets (C. russata 
and immanata) will generally be found on 
palings and at treacle, and the Chevron (0. 
tcstata) may still be beaten from birch and sal¬ 
low, though in a rather worn condition. 

The Mallow ( Eubolicc ccrvinaria) will come to 
light, though not commonly, the Treble-barred 
(Anaitis plagiata), a second brood, sometimes 
bearing it company. This last is to be captured 
more commonly on palings. 

Broom bushes, especially when growing in a 
cluster, should be beaten for the Streak Moth 
(Ohesias spartiata),which will also come to light, 
but never seems to wander far from the food- 
plant of the larva. 

Except in a very backward season, the Figure- 
of-Eight Moth (Biloba ccerulcoccphala ) is the sole 
representative of the Cuspidates during Sep¬ 
tember, and is common throughout the king¬ 
dom, coming freely to light. 

Many species of Noctuce are still to be taken, 
and the ivy blossoms will always be found ex¬ 
tremely attractive, both to them and to some of 
the Geomctrce. 

When the ivy grows on a fence or low wall, 
the mode of working is extremely simple, viz., 
by holding the lantern in one hand and pill- 
boxiDg with the other. But this is very seldom 
the case, and when the flowers are out of reach, 
a sheet or large umbrella must be employed. 
Spreading this carefully beneath the ivy, the 
blossoms must be very gently tapped or shaken, 
when the moths wfll feign death, and fall on to 
the sheet. The examination must be quickly 
•conducted, or, after the lapse of a few minutes, 
the moths will consider the danger as over, and 
run off the sheet in all directions. And, having 
cnee left their places, no amount of tapping or 
shaking the sheet will cause them again to lie 
still. 

There is a special net manufactured for the 
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purpose of working sallow and ivy blossoms, 
which is made, according to Dr. Knaggs, * * with 
a stick, to the top of which the lantern can be 
fixed at an angle of about 25°, and a small 
shallow net some inches below that, the ring of 
the net being just in advance of the lantern.” 
This is held so that the lantern shines directly 
on to any moth which may be feasting; the 
light frightens the insect, which feigns death and 
falls into the net beneath, when it can be lei¬ 
surely pill-boxed. Dr. Knaggs thinks, how¬ 
ever, that the ordinary lantern and net answer 
perfectly well for most purposes. 

It is wonderful what an attraction the blos¬ 
soms of this plant seem to present to insects. 
By day butterflies, bees, wasps, hornets, and 
flies of eveiy description swarm at the flowers, 
while after dark the ivy seems literally alive 
witli insects, each blossom being besieged by 
four or five moths, all pushing and fighting with 
each other for the possession of the coveted 
dainty. The light of the lantern is reflected 
back from hundreds of glowing eyes of every con¬ 
ceivable colour, all constantl}^ changing their 
position, and quite bewildering the entomologist 
by the embarras do richessc from which he has 
to choose. 

Many of the moths to be captured at ivy are 
included in the category of “good things ; ” one 
of these is the Dotted Chestnut (Basycampa ru- 
biginea ), a scarce and local insect, which, however, 
seldom appears on the wing before the end of the 
month. It also favours the berries of the yew, 
perhaps even more than ivy-blossom, and several 
specimens have been captured in Norbury Park, 
Surrey, where that tree abounds, and where the 
moth was first discovered by Mr. Walton. The 
Small Mottled Willow (Laphygma exigua), the 
Red-Headed Chestnut ( Cerastis erytJiroccphala ), 
and the Conformist ( Xylina conformis ), all three 
insects of great rarity, have occasionally oc¬ 
curred at the ivy-flowers. 

Among the commoner insects to be taken in this 
manner are the Orange Upper-Wing ( Hoperina 
croceago), which, however, is rather local, the 
Orange Sallow (XantMa citrago), the Sallow 
(X. ccrago), with its pale variety, and the Barred 
and Pink-Barred Sallows ( X. aurago and silago), 
all of which moths are conspicuous by their 
bright orange colour among the host of duller- 
coloured Noctuce. 

Several species of the genus Agrotis will pro¬ 
bably be found, among which may be mentioned 
the Shuttle-shaped Dart {A. puta ), the Pearly 
Under wing (A. sciucia), and the Dark Sword- 
Grass (A. suffasa), the last of which generally 
occurs in some abundance. Then the silvery- 
grey Autumnal Rustic ( Noctua glctreosa ), the 
Red and Yellow-line Quakers ( Orthosia lota 
and macilcnta), the Beaded Chestnut ( Anchocclis 
pistacina), the Lunar Underwing (A. lunosa ), 
with its numerous varieties, the Brown-spot 
Pinion {A. litura ), and the two Chestnut moths 
( Cerastis mccinii and spadicea) are among the re¬ 
gular visitors, as are the Mottled Sallow {X. for - 
ruginea), the Satellite ( Scopclosoma satellitia), the 
Green-Brindled Crescent ( Misclia oxyacantlice), 
the happily-termed Angle-Shades ( Plilogophora 
mcticulosa ), and the two Sword-Grasses (Ccclo- 
campa cxolcta and vetusta) ; while the scarcer 
Grey Shoulder-knot (Xylincc rhizolitlm) and the 
Dark and Pale Pinions (X. semibrunnea and 
pctrificata) occasionally bear them company. 
Besides these we shall find many of the common 
Noctuce which fly during the month, and a few 
worn specimens of the August insects which have 
not yet paid the debt of nature. 

In localities where there is little or no ivy, 

11 treacle ” must be in constant use, but in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the fragrant blos¬ 
soms, hardly a moth will come near it. 11 seems 
strange that this should be the case, for to 
human nostrils the scent of the prepared treacle 
is at least as strong as that of the ivy flowers ; 
but the moths seem to differ from this opinion, 
and show their preference in a very marked 
manner. 

September is the great month for larva¬ 
hunting, and, both by day and night, large 
numbers of caterpillars may be taken by beating, 
sweeping, and searching, including many species 
which are by no means abundant in the perfect 



condition. Among the quantities of larvre to be 
found feeding during the month there are many 
which will hibernate, or pass the winter in their 
present condition, and these, which may gene¬ 
rally be distinguished by their small size, are 
best let alone until the following spring. For, 
for some unexplained reason, these larvae are ex¬ 
tremely difficult to keep in good health in con¬ 
finement through the winter, and if not all, cer¬ 
tainly a large proportion will die before the spring 
months. If, however, the collector determines 
to run his chance, he must keep his larvae in the 
coldest situation he can find, protected from 
damp, and well-ventilated, and at the first sign 
of buds on the food-plants, some twigs must be 
offered to the larvae, which will devour the young 
leaves with avidity. 

Some few species require feeding during the 
winter months, when the ordinary food-plants 
are of course unobtainable. In such a case ivy, 
laurustinus, arbutus, and fir may be offered to 
the larvae, though some only require to nibble a 
few withered leaves of the ordinary food. 

For caterpillar-beating, a sheet or large um¬ 
brella will be a sine qua non. This must be 
spread beneath the bush or tree which is to be 
beaten, but not exactly underneath, as the larvae 
are always jerked some two or three feet forward 
by the stroke of the stick. 

There is a very ingenious contrivance, the in¬ 
vention of Mr. G. C. Bignell, which is light 
enough to be held in one hand while the other 
is employed with the stick, is as large as a fair¬ 
sized table, and can be instantly closed and hung 
to a button if occasion requires the use of both 
hands. 

Many collectors prefer shaking to beating, and 
carry a longish stick with a hook at the end. 
For larvae like those of the Puss and Kitten 
Moths ( Bicranura L and the Prominents ( Noto - 
donta ), which cling with great tenacity to the 
food-plant, it is far better than the beating-stick, 
as these caterpillars must be tired out by con¬ 
tinual shaking. Perhaps shaking answers best 
for trees, and beating for bushes. 

Sweeping for larvae is conducted in the same 
manner as sweeping for beetles, and is very pro¬ 
ductive among low herbage. The same net will 
answer perfectly well in both cases. Heather, 
stinging and dumb nettles, dock, plantain, and 
different grasses will yield the largest harvest, 
but no plant should be entirely neglected. 

Searching is very useful both by day and by 
night, a lantern, of course, being necessary at 
the latter time. 

When searching for larvae with a lantern after 
dark, it is always as well to have an open um¬ 
brella placed beneath the bush which is under 
examination ; for many caterpillars, especially 
those of the Noctuce , are apt to take fright at the 
sudden glare, roll themselves in a ring, after 
their usual fashion, and fall to the ground, where 
the collector may search in vain for them, their 
sober hues harmonising with the colour of the 
earth and debris among which they lie. 

With small larvae, and with those of the Cus- 
pidates at any period of their growth, it is better 
to cut off the twig on which the caterpillar is 
resting than to attempt to remove it with the 
fingers, for a very slight damage is sufficient to 
kill a caterpillar, or at any rate to cause the 
future imago to emerge from the pupa-case a 
hopeless “cripple.” The same care must also, 
of course, be exercised in changing the food, a 
duty which should be performed at least once 
every day. 

As above mentioned, there are many scarce 
larvse to be taken during this month. Among 
these may be noticed those of the Festoon Moth 
(Lim'acodcs tcstuclo), the Scorched-Wing ( Eury - 
menc dolobraria ), the Purple Thorn ( Selcnia 
illustraria ), and many others on oak ; nearly all 
the Pug Moths (Eapithccia), chiefly in flowers 
and seed-pods ; the Nut-tree Tussock (Bcmcis 
coryli) on nut and beech; the three Kittens 
(Bicranura bicuspis,f urcula ) and bifida) on alder, 
sallow and willow, and poplar respectively ; and, 
on beech, the extraordinary-looking larva of the 
Lobster Moth (Stauropus fagi), which no one 
except an entomologist would dream of taking for 
an insect. Then there are the caterpillars of all 
the Prominents (Notodonta), the greater number 
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of which are to he found feeding on birch, pop¬ 
lar, and willow; of the scarce Satin Carpet 
(Cymcitophora fluctuosa) in the rolled-up leaves 
of birch ; of the scarce Marveil-du-jour on oak, 
chiefly in the New Forest; of the Alder ( Aero - 
nycta cilni) on almost any tree ; and multitudes 
of commoner species, which would occupy too 
much space even to mention. 

After a few minutes’ beating or shaking, the 
contents of the sheet must be examined, and 
any larva? that may be seen transferred to either 
tins or chip pill-boxes. If the former, a good 
deal of perforation will be necessary, or the 
larvae will “sweat,” as it is termed, and a good 
plan is to remove the bottom and supply its 
place with either wire gauze or perforated zinc, 
the former being the better of the two. Then a 
piece of tin tube may be run through the lid, 
after the fashion of a laurel-bottle. Noctuce 
mostly travel better in pill-boxes, which, how¬ 
ever, have rather a tendency to cause the food 
to dry up and wither. 

Larvae will often be found walking about on 
palings, or on the ground, searching for a place 
in which to change to the pupal condition ; and 
in such a case it will be unnecessary to supply 
them with food. 

Most of the larvae, in fact, to be taken during 
September, unless they are going to hibernate, 
will give but little trouble in the way of feeding, 
and will probably turn to pupae in the course of 
a few daj's. Two or three inches of finely-pow¬ 
dered earth or sand should be placed on the 
floor of the breeding-cages, for the convenience 
of those larvae which undergo their change 
beneath the surface of the ground. 

Beetles, like all other insects, are decreasing 
in numbers during the month, and the work of 
August may be continued. Diptera will be 
plentiful on flowers on sunny banks, etc., and 
dragon-flies will probably be in great abundance 
everywhere, but more especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of stagnant pools. A quick eye and 
steady hand will be necessary in catching them. 


(forrcspoiibcncc. 



Coming to the Point! 


Excelsior. —We do not solicit any amateur contribu¬ 
tions, and any sent must be entirely at the author’s 
own risks. All mss. or sketches received are duly 
considered, and if found unsuitable are returned, 
provided the name and address of sender be clearly 
written on them, and stamps to defray the postage 
are sent with them. 

H. E. R.—To remove grease of any kind from clothes : 
1. Dry Fuller’s earth so as to crumble into powder, 
and moisten it well with lemon juice ; add a small 
quantity of pure pulveiised pearlash, and work the 
whole up into a thick paste. Roll this into small 
balls, and dry them in the heat of the sun, when they 
will be lit for use. To use them-, moisten the grease 
spots with water, rub the ball over, and leave the 
cloth to dry in the sun. Then wash the spots with 
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water, or brush them simply, when, if not of old 
date, they will disappear. 2. To take grease out of 
boardsMake a paste with Fuller’s earth and hot 
water, cover the spots therewith, let it dry on, anti 
the next day scour off with soft or yellow soap. A 
stronger paste can be made with the addition of a 
little pearlash. 

Etty, Ben Norton, and Others.—The following is said 
to be a capital method of cleaning old prints, etc. 
We should advise you to first try it on some common 
article before submitting anything valuable to the 
test. We have not time ourselves to try it for you, 
but in the “Art Union” for 1847 Mr. Stannard says 
it is infallible. “Immerse the print for an hour or 
so in a lye made by adding to the strongest muriatic 
acid its own weight in water, and to three parts of 
this mixture adding one of red oxide of lead, or black 
oxide of manganese. A print, if not quickly cleansed, 
may remain in this liquid twenty-four hours without 
harm. Indian-ink stains should in the first instance 
be assisted out with hot water, and pencil marks 
with india-rubber or stale bread, used gently. If the 
print has been mounted remove the old paste with 
warm water. The saline crystals left by the solution 
rinse out with warm water.” 

Army.— 1. The coloured plates cannot be obtained sepa¬ 
rately, but they may all be had with the monthly 
parts, none of which are yet out of print, or in 
packets at the completion of each volume. The pre¬ 
sent volume will close with the September numbers, 
and the new volume will of course immediately 
begin. 2. Yes, we shall very probably publish a 
similar plate for the Navy, but can hardly promise 
as to the when. 

B. N. (West Smethwick.)—1. We know of no way in 
which a “youth may be stopped growing,” i.e., with¬ 
out interfering with his health, and should not tell 
you if we did. You may be very thankful one day, 
especially if led to devote your strength to any really 
good purpose in life, that Providence has given you 
“such a chest,” even though it be slightly more 
than the regulation number of inches round. 2. It 
is hardly possible to retain all the present attractions 
in regard to current matters, and yet to publish the 
monthly parts in advance of the weekly numbers. 
We fear, therefore, we cannot promise to make any 
alteration in this respect. 

W.—There are several reciters of the kind published. 
Order through your bookseller. Your other question 
is scarcely one for us to answer. 

Godfrey.— 1 . The letters signify Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and Licentiate of the Apothe¬ 
caries’ Society. 2. With sailors the custom of tattoo¬ 
ing probably obtained to afford a means of identifi¬ 
cation in case of accident; but even seamen do not 
tattoo nearly so much as they did, and boys rarely 
mark themselves with Indian ink without sooner or 
later regretting it. 

History.— 1. Eleanor, of the Eleanor Crosses, was the 
daughter of Saint Ferdinand, King of Castile, and 
was the Queen of our Edward I. She was the lady 
who sucked the poison from her husband’s wound. 
She died at Grantham in 1290, and was buried at 
Westminster, the crosses being erected to mark the 
places at which the funeral procession halted on its 
way. The last halt was made at Charing Cross. 
2 Yes. Waltham became an abbey in 11S4. 3. Karta, 
though the other is not uncommon. 

A Lover of the Game.—A ll in good time. Golf will 
be treated of by-and-by. 

R. G. P.—They were the first florins coined ; the Roman 
Catholic interference is purely imaginary. The coins 
are worth exactly the same as other florins, namely, 
two shillings apiece, and they are no rarer than the 
florins of any other particular year. You can colleot 
them if you like--florins are good things to collect, 
and so are sovereigns ! 

P. K.—Your problem is an old one. Your friend was 
wrong. Gunpowder Plot was a genuine conspiracy, 
and King James was very far indeed from inventing 
it. See our illustrated article on the subject in this 
volume. 

Verax.— 1 and 2 are Prussian coins ; 3 is an Irish far¬ 
thing ; 4 is a Manx penny. We have discontinued 
answering questions as to the present value of coins. 
Apply to a local dealer. This answers many other 
correspondents. 

Xenophon. —1 . Sale’s Koran was last published by 
F. Warne and Co., ®f Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
in their Chandos Classics, price Is. 6d. 2. Josephus 
wrote “The Antiquities of the Jews,” “ The Wars of 
the Jews,” “Against Apiou,” “On the Maccabees,” 
and his Autobiography. There is an incomplete edi¬ 
tion (reprint of Whiston’s) published by Niinmo, of 
Edinburgh; and Ward and Lock, of Salisbury Square, 
have one, price 5s. 3. Fusty bottles can be cleaned 
by using water with a little sulphuric acid in it, or 
with water and soda, using shot and saud to assist 
the friction. 4. The “Talmud,” a Hebrew book, is 
the interpretation which the ancient rabbins have 
affixed to the Law of Moses, and contains those rules 
and institutions by which, in addition to the Old 
Testament, the conduct of that people is regulated. 
There is an English edition, giving the more interest¬ 
ing portions. 

Tom.— Ercildoune means “ Prospect Hill.” It is a town 
in Berwickshire, formerly Ercildoune, then Ereildon, 
now Earlston, and is famous as having been the 
birthplace of Thomas Learmont r-“ Thomas the 
Rhymer”—the Scottish minstrel of the thirteenth 
century. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Series.) 

Mechanical Prizes—“ Please buy an 
Owl, Sir.” 

First Prize (10s. each). — John H. Elliott, 
Sherborne. Albert Edward Andrews, Man¬ 
chester. 

Second Prize (5s. each).—H. L. Osmond, Tot- 
nes. John Prentice, Falkirk. 

Certificates. 

Chas. Parrott, Sevenoaks.— Henry Sim, Inverness, 
N.B.— Albert Saxelby, Castle Donnington.— D. W. 
Lewin, Ramsgate.—G. Craig, Aberdeen.— Wm. Fred. 
Want, Great Yarmouth. 

This closes a series of competitions in which 
there has been something for almost everybody. 
Every variety of talent seems to have been 
called into requisition, and we trust has found 
suitable recompense. In this, as in some pre¬ 
vious competitions, we have been led to give 
more than we offered, wherever the number of 
competitors, the merits of their work, or other 
causes appeared to justify such additional ac¬ 
knowledgment. 

And now for a word or two on the work itself. 
As compared with the poems on the Months, 
the essays on the same subject show more care¬ 
ful attention to details, and more diligent 
research. The style of composition is, in many 
cases, good, in a few really excellent; and 
powers of description are displayed in some of 
the papers of a high order. Still very many, 
even of the more meritorious competitors, need 
to beware of tautology, which is their primary 
failing ; and the varied reading supplied by our 
pages ought materially to help in enlarging 
their vocabularies if only they become diligent 
students. To give very little information at great 
length is not necessarily an excellence, even, 
when the style of writing is in itself vivacious, 
and when it is drearily monotonous a rigorous 
boiling down is obviously imperative. Some of 
the writers would almost seem to have been in 
too great a hurry to make their essays shorter 1 

The Writing competition has pleasantly sur¬ 
prised us, especially as one now-a-days hears a 
good deal about writing being grievously neg¬ 
lected in many public schools. Not a few of the. 
specimens are really finely executed, and evi¬ 
dence both painstaking care and careful training. 
We have every variety—legal, commercial, and. 
professional styles—and it has been often not a 
little interesting to trace the marked influence: 
of the tutors’ bias upon their pupils. In 
writing, therefore, as in the more serious train¬ 
ing of life, the obvious lesson is, he very careful, 
of your model. We find pleasing variety too in the 
versions of the Psalms selected—the Authorised 
Version, the Prayer Book, the Scotch Metrical, 
Welsh, French, and German, etc. Nearly the 
whole of the competitors north of the Tweed have 
given us their own beloved metrical setting of 
perhaps the most beautiful of David’s Psalms. 

Coming to the Mechanical competition, we 
find that most of the contributions are amus¬ 
ingly like the copy. Many are very carefully 
done, but none of specially marked excel¬ 
lence. Some, and these the best/as regards the 
cutting, were plain, others coloured ; some were- 
executed with carver’s tools, others with “only a 
pocket knife ; ” and one has been cut out by a 
lad who is a confirmed invalid. It will be 
noticed that we have in this competition some¬ 
what altered the nature of the reward, giving 
several prizes instead of a single one of larger 
amount, as no one competitor fairly bore off the 
palm sufficiently in advance of the others to 
claim undisputed honours. 

We are hoping to adjudicate upon the whole of 
the remaining outstanding competitions in this, 
volume, which closes in three more weekly 
numbers, and to start the new volume with the? 
announcement of fresh subjects. 
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THE BATTLE OF CARTER’S HILL. 

A STORY OF HALEHURST. 


W E must now return to Halehurst. It 
can be imagined that the unexpected 
departure of the big boys caused immense 
excitement amongst the unfortunate juniors: 
who were left behind. At first no one 
knew what had happened, but before long 
it was discovered that the school was to 
oppose the march of the rioters. Great 
was the indignation of the bigger boys of 
the third form that they were left behind, 
and amongst the grumblers, Grabb was 
not the quietest. 

“ It’s a shame! ” he exclaimed; <£ I should 
be more useful than half the fellows in the 
fourth and two or three in the fifth, and 
I’ve got to stick here like a baby whilst 



“Save yourselves!” the leader shouted, and every man obeyed. 
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duffers like Pope and Sandhurst are sent 
out, who couldn’t hit a ha} stack five yards 
off to save their lives.” 

“ Never mind,” put in Barker major, “we 
shall get a step up next half if we stick to 
it. I’m going to get out of this wretched 
third form; we lose all the fun here.” 
And he pulled out his Caesar and dictionary 
as if he intended to obtain his promotion on 
the spot. The books were, however, soon 
hack in his desk again. 

All preparation of lesions was suspended, 
ns a matter of course ; it was impossible to 
do anything but talk over the impending 
battle, and try to extract news from the 
remaining master. As he knew nothing, 
this occupation became monotonous ; and 
the excitement grew as time passed, until 
at last Crabb whispered to Major, 

“I say, old boy, this won’t do for me. 
Tim going to join the army or perish. Will 
you come ? ” 

“Like a bird,” responded Major. 

“Wish we were birds,” rejoined Crabb, 
could get there in no time. How are 
we going to get out ? ” 

“Don’t know,” promptly replied Major. 

44 1 have it,” said the other. “ Come into 
the chemistry classroom.” 

They succeeded in obtaining their caps 
imd reaching the classroom unobserved. 
Major had guessed the proposed mode of 
exit, viz., the window. More than once 
before, when hard pressed for time, they 
Ifead taken advantage of its existence as a 
3»cans of egress, but neither of them had 
sver tried it at night before. 

44 It will be a nasty jump,” said Major. 

“Qh, we shall land all right,” returned 
•Crabb. “ I’ll go first.” 

The first thing was to reach the window- 
rill;, not an easy matter, as only the upper 
part of' the window opened. This, how¬ 
ever, Crabb managed successfully. Next 
®>wry awkward sidelong jump had to be 
m ade to the top of the wall surrounding 
ibe courtyard ; that accomplished, a short 
^nalk along the coping brought the adven- 
fonrer to an outhouse, over the sloping roof 

which- it was not difficult to creep. No¬ 
thing then remained but to drop on the 
groand from the edge of the slates. 

It was no good remaining on the sill, so 
Cmbb boldly jumped. He landed on the 
wadi on all fours, considerably to the 
ilamage of his knees, but otherwise safely. 
Major by this time was on the sill. 

“Wait a moment, Major, or you’ll 
mtash me to a jelly. Now jump, I’ll catch 

Major jumped, sending his foot crashing 
ffirough the glass as he gave the necessary 
twist. Crabb seized him by the leg as he 
is'as on the point of disappearing into the 
saext garden, and hauled him up hand over 
band.” 

“ Quick now,” he whispered, 44 or they’ll 
he in the classroom to see what’s the row.” 

“No, they won’t,” said Major; “I 
locked the door on the inside.” 

“ That’s A 1,” rejoined Crabb, approv¬ 
ingly ; “but come along.” 

They crept along the wall, stepped on to 
the outhouse, and reach' d the ground in 
s/ifety. They had no difficulty in crossing 
garden and cricket-field, except that 
Crabb was so highly amused at the thought 
©f leaving the master on the wrong side 
af the classroom door that he wanted to 
lie down and have a g< od laugh. It was 
too cold for that, though, and both of the 
boys were burning to arrive at the scene 
of action. 

44 They are sure to be on Carter’s Hill,” 
stud. Crabb. 


“ I don’t expect so,” said Major. “ Long 
before this they will have sent the rascals 
flying, and we shall be too late to help 
them. It will be all over but the shouting 
by the time we get near.” 

They were now making their way to¬ 
wards Carter’s Hill—not by the main road, 
by which the boys had marched, but by a 
cross-country route, which was shorter as 
the crow flies, but longer in reality, on 
account of the time necessary for negotia¬ 
ting hedges and ditches. The darkness 
was considerable, the moon being in her 
first quarter, and the night cloudy; so it 
was not to be wondered at that even 
Crabb mistook the width of a ditch, and, 
consequently, landed in the middle of it, 
if “landed” is an allowable expression for 
jumping into water. 

“Lend ns a hand, Major; I’m in for 
it.” 

Major could not reach him with his 
hand, but by catching hold of a branch, 
managed to stretch his leg far enough for 
Crabb to catch hold of it. 

“ Haul away ! ” shouted Crabb ; “ I’m 
going down in this mud! ” 

Major drew his leg towards himself, but 
there was no result. A harder tug, and 
then a harder still. He is coming! Alas ! 
feelings are deceptive; instead of Crabb 
following his leg, Major found that he 
was alone in the hedge, and Crabb was 
still in the ditch, with his boot firmly 
grasped iu his hand. 

“ Hallo, youngster! what be you 
a-doing of P ” said an unexpected voice 
belonging to a labourer, who had been 
attracted by the shouting. 

“ I’m in the ditch,” explained Crabb; 

44 give me a help out, my man.” 

The fellow pushed his stick towards him 
and speedily rescued him. Major gave a 
big jump, landing successfully on firm 
ground. 

“Why, if you ain’t Halehurst boys,” 
said the man. “ Is it all over P ” 

4 4 Is what all over ?” they asked. 

44 Why, the fight, to be sure.” 

44 We don’t know; we want to get 
there.” 

44 Then you’ll have to look sharp, young 
gemmen, for maister be come back from 
the top of th’ hill just now, and said it 
were no use staying any longer, for them 
villins from Marchester were carrying all 
before them.” 

44 Come along, Major,” said Crabb, for¬ 
getting all about his muddy condition, and 
Major, having already put on his boot, 
followed him at full speed. They had no 
more hedges to climb or ditches to jump ; 
there was nothing but a stretch of waste 
land until they reached the top of the hill. 
As they drew near the summit at right- 
angles to the road, they could hear the 
sounds of combat more plainly every mo¬ 
ment, shouts and cries becoming louder and 
louder. 

“I say, they are. going it,” gasped 
Major. “ Shall we give a shout to encou¬ 
rage them, and let them know we are 
coming ? ” 

“Never mind shouting,” said Crabb; 
44 let’s take the enemy in flank and frighten 
’em. Wait half a second, I’ll sound a 
charge.” 

He put his hand to his split pocket, in 
which reposed, as usual, his inseparable 
companion, his comet. Taking a long 
breath, he blew the bugle-call with all his 
might. 

44 Ta-ta-ra-lira-la! ” (then came the 
usual pause). “ La ! ta-ra-la ! la l whish ! 
-h-h- h ! ” 


Napoleon, when he knew at Waterloo 
that the Prussians had arrived, could not 
have felt more consternation than did the 
rioters at hearing Crabb’s bugle-call. 

“ The so diers ! the soldiers ! ” was the 
cry instantly. 

“ Save yourselves ! ” the leader shouted, 
and every man obeyed. 

The retreat was instantaneous; the 
whole body turned, and ran helter-skelter 
down the lull, under the impression that 
the military had arrived to bring death* 
and destruction into their ranks. 

The opposing party were not slow to 
avail themselves of the delusion. Although 
there was not one of them who did not 
recognise Crabb’s performance on his pet 
instrument, no one thought of trying to 
discover by what chance he had happened 
to have been near at the very moment the 
sergeant was giving the word to retreat. 
A charge was made on the flying rioters, 
which still more increased their rout and 
disorganised their ranks. No time was 
given them to discover, if they had even 
attempted to do so, whether the military 
were really at hand. They scattered in all 
directions, leaving the boys complete 
masters of the field. Crabb and Major had 
joined their comrades, the former blowing 
occasional blasts by command of Mr. Scott, 
although he was desirous of even shying 
his instrument away to facilitate his pur¬ 
suit of the defeated army; but when the 
bottom of the hill was reached further 
operations were unnecessary, and greatly 
to his disgust he had to sound the retreat. 
The boys gradually obeyed, and in a little 
while the whole number were collected 
together, with the exception of three, who 
had been left on the top of the hill on 
account of their injuries. 

An hour afterwards, the dining-hall ot 
Halehurst presented an animated scene. 
The victors were consoling themselves for 
their injuries by partaking of a plentiful 
supper which had been specially provided. 
The Doctor was at the head of the table, 
doing everything that he could to make 
matters as pleasant as possible, fighting the 
battle over again, recounting with zest acts 
of individual prowess that he had wit¬ 
nessed, and altogether showing that he 
could be a very different man from the stern 
pedagogue who delighted to discover a fault 
in a Latin composition. 

“I can’t understand,” he was saying to 
Mr. Scott, who had his arm in a sling, 
44 how it is that we have come oft* so lightly. 
Except Barnes, no one seems to have been 
seriously injured on our side, and yet there 
was enough fighting to account for a hos¬ 
pital full of wounded.” 

“It is strange,” answered Mr. Scott, 
44 but not unusual in similar encounters. I 
have often noticed in the accounts of riots 
in the large manufacturing towns the small 
number of injuries inflicted even when the 
military are engaged. Two or three killed 
and forty or fifty wounded is the result of 
some hours’ fighting between infuriated 
mobs armed with all sorts of weapons. We 
had the advantages of a narrow lane, and 
a lack of missiles on the side of our oppo¬ 
nents, hut although we have few boys 
seriously injured there are still fewer who 
have altogether escaped.” 

In truth there were not many who were 
not more or less damaged, black eyes and 
torn coats were almost universal. Only three 
had brought back their own caps, whilst the 
destruction and loss of cricket apparatus 
bid fair to necessitate an extra subscription 
next spring. But bruised arms and swollen 
heads were forgotten as the Doctor, stand- 










ing at the end of the room, thanked them 
all for the manly way in which they had 
behaved, concluding by proposing and 
starting three cheers for Sergeant Jones 
and Mr. Scott. How the boys shouted ! 
Cheer after cheer rang through the hall, 
every one appaiently trying to drown the 
others. Cr-tbb and Major, who had coine 
back with the others, were nearly black in 
the face with yelling, till Crabb, feeling 
'his efforts thrown away, drew out his cornet, 
and in the excitement of the moment blew 
a shrill blast. Nothing could have been 
more telling—it reminded everyone of how 
he had saved them from inevitable defeat; 
he was hauled out of his seat and carried 
round the room by the enthusiastic boys 
the Doctor laughing loudly as he was finally 
deposited in a heap on one of the tables. 

“Crabb,” he said, “until this evening 
I always regarded your cornet as an unmiti¬ 
gated nuisance, but you have shown me how 
out of evil good can come. I won’t inquire 
too particularly" into the method by which 
you and Barker major contrived to join 
us on the hill, but I hope that if ever you 
should happen to be in a real battle your 
•approach may carry as much dismay to the 
hearts of the enemy as it did to-night. And 
now, boys, it’s time we all went to bed. 
Good night; and don’t forget to thank God 
for our preservation. It was right and 
meet to resist such wanton oppression, and 
to preserve our homes from wreckage, but 
to-morrow we must see what we can do as 
a school for the really suffering poor. 
Good night.” 

“ Good night, sir; good night.” 

Paul Blake. 


PIKE-FISHING FOR BOYS. 

By an Old Hand. 

Fin he Pike (Esox Lucius ), or Jack, as he is often 
J called, may well be regarded as the king of 
coarse fish, and from his size and voracity, as 
well as for the sport he affords, and the ease witli 
which his capture may occasionally be effected, 
friend Lucius may naturally be expected to 
occupy a large place in the heart of the angler. 

The pike pays very dearly for his popularity, 
the methods employed in his capture being 
indeed many in number. Space will only per¬ 
mit me to notice one or two—and those very 
briefly—of the simplest and most usual plans 
employed. 

Though not the most sportsman-like, trolling 
with the live gorge is the method which is best 
adapted for the boy-angler, particularly if he is a 
beginner. 

The general rod described in my first paper 
will do very well for pike-fishing ; but the short, 
stout trolling top must be used. Running tackle 
will of course be required, and the angler will do 
well to be careful not to use a winch that is too 
small for the quantity of line he attempts to put 
•on it. For the line there is nothing to equal 
silk, which of course must be well waterproofed. 
The best quality is the cheapest in the end, and 
if carefully dried after each day’s fishing, and a 
fresh coat of waterproofing put on now and 
then as the line shows signs of wear, it will last 
for years. 

A fine line is more liable to get entangled than 
a coarse one ; but if it is too stout it will be both 
cumbersome to use and conspicuous in the water. 
For all purposes a medium thickness will be 
found the best. The p ew extra shillings paid 
for a line of the very best quality will not bv 
any means be thrown away, for a good line will 
not only last an extraordinary time, but it is 
always reliable, and where the pike are of any 
. size it gives the angler confidence to know that 
in an emergency he may depend on his dne ; for 
only one weak or otherwise defective place in a 
line, particularly while it is undiscovered, is 
»sufficient to render it almost useless. 


Tfie BoyV Own 


There is one point in which a “ general rod ” 
is liable to be defective for pike-fishing. The 
rings on the rod are apt to be too small. For 
pike-fishing it is important that the rings should 
be as large as possible, for, in spite of all pre¬ 
cautions, the best of lines will tangle a little, 
and this may happen at a critical moment If 
the rings, particularly those on the first two 
joints, are large they will materially help to 
*often down and unravel many a little compli¬ 
cation which otherwise might prove very incon¬ 
venient. Large rings may appear unsightly, 
but I strongly recommend them. 

The winch, as I said above, should be plenty 
large enough to contain the line easily. For 
ordinary purposes one holding forty or fifty 
yards will be sufficient, but there are occasions 
when it may be necessary to have eighty or a 
hundred yards of line in use. 

Multiplying winches are very good in theory , 
but in practice they are apt to fail signally. A 
good plain brass winch, with or without a 
check, as may be preferred, will be the best for 
general use. A few gimp traces, with at least 
two good swivels, an assortment of double and 
treble hooks, one or two large pear-shaped 
floats, a few leaden weights suitable for the size 
of the floats, and, as far as rod and line are 
concerned, the angler’s equipment will be com¬ 
plete. 

Although the pike is not very particular in 
what he eats, the angler will do well to choose 
his~ bait with due consideration for the method 
in which it is to bo employed. 

For live gorge-fishing a strong, healthy roacli- 
will be as good a bait as can be found. Dace 
are undoubtedly preferred by friend Esox, but 
then they are much more tender and delicate 
than are roach, and consequently do not live so 
long when on the hook. Small carp are very 
tough, and will last alive all day if carefully 
treated. Tench, I believe, are occasionally 
used, but never having tried them I can hardly 
speak from experience. Gudgeon are good, but 
cannot be obtained everywhere. Even perch 
(with the back fin cut off) and young pike can 
be used when no other bait is to be procured, 
but I need hardly say I do not recommend 
either of these last. Frogs, worms, bits of 
bacon, leaden plummets, shoe-lifts, pocket- 
knives, ct icl genus omne , are among the delicacies 
patronised by this voracious monster. 

To bait the line for gorge-fishing a baiting 
needle will be required, and the loop at the end 
gimp snood of the double hook used must be 
inserted in the eye of the needle. Hold the 
bait firmly in the left hand, with the head 
towards the operator’s wrist ; then pass tbe 
needle underneath the skin of the fish, com¬ 
mencing at the shoulder and coming out a 
couple of inches or so (according to the size of the 
bait) from the tail. Draw the needle through and 
the gimp snood, leaving the hook at the 
shoulder of the bait. The baited hook can then 
be fastened to a trace, and the trace to the line. 

The distance to be allowed between the float 
and the bait will naturally depend on the depth 
of the stream. The bait should be about in 
mid-water. If the quill running through the cork 
of the float be drawn out, a hole will be left through 
which the line—before fastening on the trace— 
can be passed. A small plug of wood will easily 
prevent the float from slipping up or down the 
line, and a float “ doctored ” in this way is far 
less likely to catch in weeds and roots when a 
fish is running ; and when an alteration in the 
depth is necessary, the change can be made in 
a moment. It will be found very convenient to 
have a small round piece of cork fixed—the 
hole and wooden plug will answer well for this 
—on the line about a foot above the float. This 
prevents the line between the float and the 
top of the rod from becoming entangled with the 
line below the float. 

In throwing out the line, particularly if the 
angler stands on the shore, he must take care to 
he as gentle as possible and to avoid any 
approach to a jerk. The more careful he is over 
the bait, the longer will it live ; and on a cold 
raw winter’s day, or when bait is scarce, this is 
a consideration. 

When the disappearance of the float shows 




that a pike has seized the bait, the angler must 
be careful to let the line run easily and freely 
through the rings, for even a slight check is apt 
to cause the fish to suspect that something is 
wrong, and the angler will have the mortification 
of seeing his float suddenly reappear, and of 
knowing that through his own carelessness he 
has lost what might possibly have been a good 
fish. It will not be well to allow the pike to 
pull the line off the reel himself when he is 
running for his accustomed haunt to pouch his 
newly-caught prize, but the angler must hold 
his rod with one hand—balancing it against his 
hip—and with the other hand he must ease the 
line off the winch, allowing a few coils of slack 
to provide against a sudden or unexpected 
movement on the part of the pike. When the 
line ceases to run out, the angler will know that 
the pike has found his retreat where he will 
proceed to gorge the bait. This operation takes 
from about four to seven minutes, according to 
circumstances. Having waited with what 
patience he can command until he thinks the 
pike has duly swallowed the bait, the angler 
must wind up the slack line on his winch and 
proceed to get on terms with his fish. It is an 
exciting moment when for the first time the 
pike is carefully drawn to the top of the water 
by the expectant angler. One glance is all he 
gets, though, if the fish is a good one ; for on 
catching sight of the monster on the bank the 
pike rushes off into deep water. And now the 
tug commences, but unfortunately in gorge-fish¬ 
ing it is soon over. The pike becomes weaker 
and weaker after each successive run, and in a 
very short time allows hims flf to be towed into 
the open mouth of the landing-net; or, if that 
convenience is not at hand, to the gently-shelving 
shore where the water is shallow, and where the 
angler can lift him out. 

The hook being far down in the pike’s stomach, 
must be left where it is for the present, and I 
would caution the young angler against allowing 
his fingers to stray too near the teeth of his 
spoil. 

The bite of a pike, even though he be well- 
nigh dead, is no joke, as the teeth are set with 
a backward slope which renders their hold 
on a careless finger doubly firm. The old hook 
having been removed from the trace, and a fresh 
one baited and put on, the angler commences his 
search for another fish. 

There is one great objection to trolling with 
the live gorge, and it is that every fish taken, 
no matter how small, must be killed. 

Snap-fishing is more sportsman-like, and a 
smalt fish can be turned into the water again 
to grow bigger aud give sport on a future 
occasion ; but then snap-fishing requires more 
expfrience and more skill than the style I have 
just described. 

Spinning is the most scientific method of 
catching pike, and the young angler must in¬ 
deed persevere if he wishes—as I hope he does 
—to become a thorough adept in this branch of 
angling. 

There is yet another method of taking—I will 
not say catching—pike, about which I must say 
a few words. 

The materials required are very simple ; just 
a strong pole, a noose of copper wire, a stout 
piece of cord, and a poacher’s heart. During 
the month of April, or even March, when there 
is plenty of sun, the pike, intent on spawning 
operations, draw up small streams, or even 
ditches, out of the way of the more rapidly-flow¬ 
ing current of the main stream. In the middle 
of the day, when the sun is hot, they may be 
seen basking on the surface of the water, asleep 
perhaps ; anyhow, still and easy of approach. 

This of all times is one when they should be 
spared, but poaching vagabonds, in the shape of 
men and boys, sneak along by the side of the 
water armed with the weapons alluded to, 
and snare every miserable fish they can see. 
Little they care whether the weight is reckoned by 
pounds or by ounces, or whether spawning time 
is over or n**t. The harm, too, they are doing to 
the future sport of the locality never enters their 
heads. To gratify their own selfish desires they 
destroy, not merely a few, but thousands of fish 
in a day. Saxon. 
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I T was all Nesbitt’s doing. I never knew 
a fellow with, a greater capacity for 
getting other people into trouble than 
Balph Nesbitt, and that is saying a good 
deal. He was born to it, I believe, for, 
from the day of his joining the school 
until he left it, he was in hot water himself 
and kept us in it too. 

We were spending the usual summer 
holidays at a sequestered village within 
half a mile of some of the finest coast 
scenery in the south-west of England. 
By “we” I mean those boarders in the 
Bev. Mr. Temple’s “ select school for the 
sons of gentlemen” who, in the terms of 
the agreement, went with the principal to 
the seaside at midsummer. But the “we” 
applies more particularly to the five 
fellows who slept in the room known as 
Jack Hastie’s. Jack himself slept in the 
room which bore his name, but I do not 
count him, because he and Balph Nesbitt 
did not exactly hit it together, and he was 
not in the conspiracy. We were all new 
boys excepting Jack, about whom I should 
like to say a few words, for he deserves 
a tribute. 

He was a sailor born. As soon as he left 
our school he went to sea, having entered 
the merchant service. To see him, as I 
did, three years after that event, big, brown, 
and brilliant in his uniform, did one good. 
He rose rapidly, and is now the respected 
captain of one of the finest ocean-going 
steamers o»ut of London. 

I never expect to meet a more genuine 
specimen of humanity, a better friend, or a 
kinder companion. 

Jack was a plain, straightforward, un¬ 
sentimental fellow, bluff as a sailor ought 
to be, and ready for any amount of hard 
work and hard usage, both of which came 
to him soon enough, but not sooner than 
he expected. Strange to say, this very 
quality of manly straightforwardness was 
the principal cause of the difference be¬ 
tween him and Nesbitt. To use a familiar 
phrase, Jack trod on Nesbitt’s toes fifty 
times a day without knowing it or mean- | 
ing anything by it. 

For instance, when he stated that half 
the fellows who went to sea had no more 
claim to be considered sailors than Mr. | 
Temple’s youngest boy of three, because ! 
they had a false notion of what they would 
have to do, and wanted to be fine gentle¬ 
men, more after the style of young pirates 
in. silly romances than fellows who were ; 
ready and willing to learn them business, 
Nesbitt bit his lip, and declared to us pri¬ 
vately his opinion that Jack only wished to 
pick a quarrel with him. 

Now, the truth was, as we all knew, that 
Nesbitt greedily devoured a certain class 
of romance which dealt largely with the 


histories of young gentlemen who went 
about dressed in the most becoming man¬ 
ner, with half a dozen pistols stuck in their 
belt, and a crew of reckless rascals at their 
beck and call to do their dire behests ! We 
knew that from feeding upon such garbage 
Nesbitt had become somewhat wild in his 
talk, just about the time that it was ar¬ 
ranged that we should spend our vacation 
at the village of Bockfort. 

He began to talk to us in whispers of 
dark deeds that had been done m years 
gone by along the coast, and so filled our 
minds with the adventures of pirates and 
smugglers that we listened to him with 
bated breath, and dreamt of treasures hid¬ 


den away in caves awaiting a daring 
band of explorers, with Nesbitt at their 
head! 

I may say that from the day he entered 
the school his mind had been running 
strongly on these subjects, but when he 
heard that so favourable a spot had been 
chosen as Bockfort for the summer outing r 
he began deliberately to plan an expedition 
to the caves that were well known to exist 
along that rugged coast. 

He took from his box his favourite vo¬ 
lume of the lives of certain Sea Adven¬ 
turers, and drew from them all the infor¬ 
mation he required as to cave explorations. 
Pirates and smugglers had of necessity 
much to do with the caves on the coasts 
which they frequented, and many stories 
were current of treasures hidden in these 
places beyond the reach of any but the 
accomplices themselves. 

One of the first things Nesbitt did, even 
before we set out for Bockfort, was to draw 
up a solemn bond of secrecy, which under 
the most awful pains and penalties was 
assented to by us. We were to be shot as 
traitors it wo divulged a word of the plan 
to Jack Hastie, and so far, I think, we 
were all true to our pledge, for Jack cer¬ 
tainly did not hear from us of the project. 
An old rusty flint pistol, which had been 
purchased by Nesbitt for a shilling in some 
back street in Portsmouth, did duty for 
the insignia of power when we set our 
names solemnly to the wiitten declaration, 
and accepted the death sentence as one to 



“The white waves breaking over the rocks .”—Page 790. 
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he richly merited "by any one betraying the 
secret. 

Nesbitt had on at the time the costume 
which he intended wearing as captain of 
the expedition: a dark velvet smoking- 
cap, with a broad band of rusty gold lace 
round it, a crimson sash, very much the 
worse for wear, in which was stuck a 
broad-bladed jack-knife, and the flint pistol 
which, for the sake of adding to the impos¬ 
ing character of the ceremony, lay upon 
“the table before him as he sat to receive 
-our signatures. 

One of our number stood as a sentry at 
*the door to give warning of the approach 
•of an enemy, and, as soon as footsteps 
were heard and Jack’s name was men¬ 
tioned, away went velvet cap and crimson 
sash, jack-knife and rusty pistol, into 
Nesbitt’s box, and we all set ourselves to 
look as though nothing was on foot. 

“ I don’t want to pry into your secrets, 
youngster,” Jack said to me afterwards, 
with a bread smile on his pleasant face, 
“ but if Ealph Nesbitt is stuffing you with 
Tubbish just take care. You may tell him 
■from me, if you like, that he is what the 
old French-master called him, i one big 
little fool.’ ” 

Perhaps he was, but there was something 
very attractive about the red sash and the 
black velvet smoking-cap, and he had 
talked so grandly about what he had done 
in other places before he came to our school, 
that we were fairly captivated, and thought 
it no small honour to be called to such 
distinguished service. 

Before we left he provided himself with 
several balls of string, five sperm candles, 
and two boxes of matches. These were 
necessary, he explained to us, in case the 
•caves should be of considerable depth, so 
as to avoid the possibility of losing our 
way in their far-reaching passages. Every 
spare moment was utilised in reading up 
the subject from the library of mythical sea 
adventurers already mentioned, and, as we 
listened in secret to the thrilling victories 
achieved by lads of our age, who appa¬ 
rently knew everything and braved every¬ 
thing, we certainly became more animated 
and less doubtful about the success of 
Nesbitt’s adventure. 

I have reason to believe that it was a 
great misfortune for Nesbitt when his 
parents gave him that name of Ealph. 
When he was old enough to read of such 
characters as “Ealph the Bover” he 
became deeply impressed with the neces¬ 
sity of doing something worthy of the 
name he bare. In person he was small 
and slight, with fair, curling hair, and a 
face as mild as that of a painted cherub. 
No one who was not in the secret would ever 
imagine that he possessed such an ambi¬ 
tion as that of exploring caves. The Eev. 
Mr. Temple thought him the mildest boy 
in the school, little dreaming that he had 
ns all under his spell, by the red sash and 
the flint pistol, backed by that awful de¬ 
claration of secrecy which now bore our 
signatures! 

At length we went to Eockfort, a pretty 
village in a sheltered bay, where the blue 
waters broke in creamy foam on the smooth 
sandy beach. Eastward the rocks rose 
abruptly until they reached a height of 
•more than three hundred feet, and at the 
base of those chifs were vast caves, which, 
strange to say, had not been explored of 
late years—so Nesbitt told us. Our house 
stood half a mile from the beach, and be¬ 
tween stretched pleasant fields, where 
cricket could be played when we had 
.finished our morning bathe. Jack Hastie 


was in his element. Between swimming 
and boating, for both of which he had Mr. 
Temple’s special permission, he looked in a 
week’s time as though he had been at sea 
all his life. 

Meanwhile Ealph the explorer was busy. 
There was an old sailor named Winton, 
who supplied us with fish, and from him 
Nesbitt learned more wonderful particulars 
of the coast than ever appeared in history. 


It was only fair that such valuable testi¬ 
mony as Winton’s should be rewarded, 
and Ealph accordingly tipped him, as a sort 
of retaining fee. Finding a market for 
his yarns as well as for his fish, Winton 
spun them to suit Nesbitt’s tastes. 

Winton spoke constantly of Morton’s 
Cave. We had all heard of it, and it was 
true that in the early part of the present 
century one Morton, a daring smuggler, 
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had made it a hiding-place for contraband 
goods, and it was supposed that after his 
death, which happened in a fray with some 
Customs officers, much valuable booty had 
either been removed by his accomplices, or 
swept out to sea in a storm. Morton’s 
Cave was easily reached by walking along 
the beach a distance of a quarter of a mile, 
and as it was a large cave it could be ex¬ 
plored at any time of the day with ease 
The morning light, however, was the best, 
and Nesbitt confided to us the resolve he 
had made to start at four o’clock some 
morning, make his exploration, and be 
back before the household rose at half-past 
seven. We were all willing to accompany 
him, although we could have wished that 
the hour was less outrageously early. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that 
Jack Hastie was a sound sleeper. Once 
fairly off you might throw him over the 
house, he used to say; and, without going 
quite so far as that, I think you might make 
a good deal of noise in the room without 
waking him. Our plans were quickly set¬ 
tled. The house was long and low, and it 
was easy to drop from our bedroom win¬ 
dow to the turf beneath without waking 
any one. Then twenty minutes’ sharp run 
in the cool morning air would bring us 
within sight of Morton’s Cave. 

I shall never forget Nesbitt coming to 
each one of us separately as we walked 
back from cricket one warm day in the 
beginning of August, and whispering mys¬ 
teriously in our ears these words—“ To¬ 
morrow morning at daybreak be ready! ” 


CHAPTER II. 

It very much enlivens the dulness of a 
remote watering-place to have an adven¬ 
ture on hand such as we had just now. 
The thought of getting up with the sun 
was quite a novelty, but the occasion was 
one which kept most of us awake the 
greater part of the night as well. When 
we dropped asleep it was more a restless 
dozing than our usual sound slumbers, and 
the result was that we woke one another 
half a dozen times before midnight, and 
overslept ourselves when we ought to have 
been awake. But Ealph Nesbitt woke 
about half-past four o’clock, and jumped 
up immediately, feeling somewhat ashamed 
of himself for having slept so long, it being 
a point of honour with the young gentle¬ 
man whose acquaintance he had made in 
the “ Juvenile Library” to sleep on great 
occasions with one eye open. However, 
we were soon up and dressed, for now that 
the affair had come to the point of action 
we were all as eager for adventure as Nes¬ 
bitt himself. 

The only unfortunate circumstance was 
that in trying to get through the window 
Platt’s knee kicked the support that kept 
it up, for it had no ropes, and it would 
most certainly have come rattling down 
with an awful crash but for Holt, who, at 
the risk of crushing his hand, rushed f< »r- 
waxd and stopped it. We all stood aghast, 
feeling certain that Jack Hastie must be 
awakened by the noise, but, though he 
turned uneasily in his bed, and seemed for 
a moment as if he might wake up, he 
soon settled to sleep soundly again—more 
soundly, if possible, than before. We took 
the precaution of holding the window up 
by turns, and then the last one out, who 
was Nesbitt, used the support with great 
caution, withdrawing it gently, and lower¬ 
ing the window from the outside by the 
aid of my back, upon which he stood. 

“ Now, boys, forward! ” whispered 
Captain Ealph, taking out of his pocket 


the pistol he had concealed there, and 
pointing it in the direction of the distant 
cliff, and away we scampered as noiselessly 
as we could. He remained behind a 
moment to survey the house, and to adjust 
the black velvet cap. He also took the 
opportunity of putting on the sash, which 
added so much to his appearance. We 
shouted to him as soon as we vyere well 
clear of the house, “Bravo, captain!” 

“ Death or Victory ! ” and so forth, much 
to his delight. 

“Now, my men, we must move with 
caution,” he said, as he came up with us; 

“ it won’t do to go rushing about like a lot 
of children. Let me go first, and obey my 
orders in everything. Halt! ” 

This last order Avas to try us. We pulled 
up hardly in exact military style, but still 
we pulled up. 

“ That won’t do, men. Dress up ! Eyes 
front! Now then, double ! ” an.d away we 
went in capital style, Nesbitt leading us, 
pistol in hand, looking every inch a juvenile 
sea adventurer—of the Fleet-street type! 

A quarter to five on an August morning, 
with the grey mists hanging over the 
cliffs, and away in the south-west over the 
broken sea. The larks singing merrily, 
but no human sound to break the stillness. 
Below us lies the village, with here and 
there a thin ^column of smoke from a fish¬ 
erman’s hut, to tell of spme early toilers 
in the deep who are already preparing for 
their work. A breeze that seems to grow 
fresher as we proceed, the white waves 
breaking over the rocks and upon the 
beach, every ninth wave or so coming 
thundering in. The water is well out, at 
all events, and now we pass the headland, 
from v r hich we can see the famous cave, 
in which so much interest at present 
centres. 

Another five minutes’ running and clam¬ 
bering brings us to Morton’s Cave itself, 
and we draw up upon the shingle with a 
good deal of noisy laughter, waiting for 
our captain’s orders. He is very busy 
arranging tho candles and cord. 

“ Noav, men, we must have a look-out in 
case of danger. Martin, you stand here, 
and keep a sharp look-out. If any danger 
appears, pull this string. I will hold the 
other end of it in my hand, so as to keep 
up the communication.” 

“ All right, captain! ” answered Martin, 
who entered heartily into the adventure, 
and showed his willingness to help by 
accepting the tame post of sentry. If there 
had been one of the Boy’s Own artists 
present he could have made a good sketch 
of the scene as we filed into the cave. 
Captain Ealph, as we all called him, looked 
quite picturesque in his velvet cap and 
crimson sash. He was obliged to thrust 
his pistol into his sash, as he had occupa¬ 
tion for both hands now, between the 
string and the candle. We lit up our 
candles as soon as we were sheltered from 
the wind, which was blowing, right into 
the cave, and growing stronger as the 
morniug advanced. It did not take long 
to conclude our arrangements, and then, 
with a good deal of merriment, we followed 
the captain at the word “ Forward! ” 

The cave had at one time been much 
larger, evidently. Great boulders lay at 
its mouth, the result of the storms of by¬ 
gone winters, and the shingle was being 
gradually piled up at the back of the cave, 
by the action of the sea, so that the pas¬ 
sages, if ever there were any, had been 
blocked by the accumulation of stones. It 
was a wide and deep cave, well suited for 
the purposes of smuggling in days gone | 


by, but useless for any purpose in its pre¬ 
sent condition. 

Captain Ealph made an examination of 
the cave’s mouth, but failed to find any' 
trace of what might be called its throat. 
This, so far from discouraging him, made- 
him hope for a more brilliant discovery 
than he had even imagined. 

“That explains why no recent explora¬ 
tions were made,” he said, as he paused in 
his attempts. “Morton and his men had 
their secret passages, known only to them¬ 
selves. It only remains for us to find 
them. No doubt, when they had hidden 
their treasures, they built up the mouth of 
that particular passage, and no one has 
been able to discover its existence. Each, 
man must take a separate position, wher¬ 
ever he thiuks best, and see whether, by 
removing the stones, he can come upon; 
an entrance. There may be more than 
one! ” 

So we set to work heartily for a time, 
taking the shingle out by handfuls, until 
the unusual work made us all feel hungry 
and somewhat tired. 

“We must give Martin a turn at this.. 
Here, Chambers ” (that is the present 
chronicler), “relieve Martin on sentry for* 
a short time,” said Captain Ealph; and 
right glad I was to do so. Martin was not 
sorry to change places; besides, it was 
much warmer inside than out. I felt the- 
change immediately. The wind had consi¬ 
derably freshened, and the water had risen 
much higher; indeed, we could not stay 
where we were very much longer, so I 
Called out to the captain, 

“Tide risiDg, sir—another ten minutes 1 
and we must be off.’’ 

“ What is the time ? ” he asked. 

“A quarter to six,” I answered. 

“ How the time flies to be sure ! ” Yes,, 
it had flown with wonderful rapidity, but 
then we had been hard at work for some 
time, and there is nothing like hard work 
to make the time fly. 

Another ten minutes, and the water, had. 
risen to within fifty yards of us. The- 
water, too, was getting quite rough, and a. 
dull, angry-looking horizon seemed to pre¬ 
sage a storm. 

“ We ought to start at once, captain,” I 
said, anxiously, and he paused in his la¬ 
bours and looked out. 

“Come, my men; we must leave our 
work for the present, but there is no doubt 
that on our next visit we may hope to dis¬ 
cover the road to wealth.” It was a great 
disappointment to us to have to leave our 
work just then, but we obeyed, walking 
out somewhat dejectedly, and, it must be 
confessed, a trifle crestfallen. Ealph did 
not consider it necessary for us to go back 
in military order ; indeed, he took off his- 
sash and put the pistol in his pocket as-' 
soon as the search was over. We struggled 
on over the rocks and shingle until we 
came in sight of the nose of rock that hid. 
the village from sight. 

It had never occurred to Ealph, and it 
certainly never entered any one else’s mind, 
that the incoming tide v r ould reach that 
point much sooner than the part of the 
beach where we had been. Already the 
water washed the base of the cliff angrily 
enough, and it was impossible for any of 
us to attempt the experiment of getting 
round. It did not dawn upon us for some 
moments that we had been caught in a 
trap ; but when we realised that escape in 
that direction was impossible, we began to 
feel a little alarmed. Our captain grew 
visibly pale. “We cannot get back for- 
hours yet,” he said, gloomily; “our ab-- 







sence will be discovered, and there will be 
a pretty to-do ! ” 

All this sounded so shockingly unroman¬ 
tic that it made us feel how very stupid we 
had been, and how completely Ealph had 
misled us. We were yet to learn the terri¬ 
ble truth that no part of the beach was free 
from the surging waves, and that they heat 
into Morton’s Cave with great force. The 
wind, too, was freshening, and it was plain 
to see that a storm from the south-west was 
brewing. We walked back to the cave, 
and beyond it, but nowhere was there the 
least chance of escape. Slowly, but all too 
swiftly, the water was coming in. “ Can 
it be possible that the tide comes into the 
cave ? ” I asked, as the terrible thought sud¬ 
denly occurred to me. We all looked at one 
another aghast. I ran in, and examined 
the shingle that lay farthest from the sea. 
It was wet, all except the uppermost 
stones. My lmees shook, my heart throb¬ 
bed, my throat felt for a moment as though 
I were being strangled. My eyes grew 
dim, and I leant against the side of the 
rock to recover myself. “ Boys ! ” I ex¬ 
claimed, “wo are in great danger! The 
water comes into the cave, and if the wea¬ 
ther gets any wilder there is no chance for 
us, we shall be washed out! ” 

“ What! ” cried Ealph, “ you don’t 
mean it ? ” 

“I do. Look at these stones, they are 
quite wet underneath.” 

“ That may be from the dripping of 
water from overhead; water constantly 
drops from caves.” 

We examined the roof of the cave, but 
found it rounded and smooth, evidently 
from the action of the water. There was 
no hope. We were imprisoned, and it was 
impossible at such an early hour of the 
morning that any one would be near at 
hand who could hear our cries. Ealph 
was at his wits’ ends. He seemed to lose 
all self-possession, and ran wildly up and 
down outside the cave, looking for a way 
of escape. “ Let us all set to and shout,” 
I suggested, as the only thing I could 
think of; “ some one maybe passing along 
the cliff, and may hear us.” So we began 
shouting. The wind was blowing from 
the sea, in the right direction for carrying 
sound, but it was so unlikely that any one 
would be astir at that early hour, that it 
seemed only like catching at a straw. We 
shouted ourselves hoarse, and then in blank 
despair looked out towards the angry sea. 
The waves camQ in, boiling and seething, 
tossing their white foam high in the air as 
they broke upon the ridge of rocks, which 
they were fast covering. Our faces as we 
looked at one another were ghastly. We 
were too terrified even to cry. Thoughts 
of other scenes came crowding into my 
mind. Like flashes of light in the dark¬ 
ness, thoughts of the past gleamed in rapid 
succession, and I felt as men do when the 
waters are closing round them, and they 
see in an instant their whole past life in 
review. 

Poor little Holt had sank down on the 
shingle, and was weeping and trembling 
with terror. I went over to him, and 
knelt down beside him. “ Be a brave man, 
Sydney,” I said, with trembling lip; “ God 
can see us even here, and may yet send 
some one to help us.” He turned round 
and looked at me piteously. “ If I could 
only say good-bye to mother I wouldn’t 
mind so much,but to die now! ” he faltered, 
as he looked out ahead and saw the angry 
waters coming in with deadly haste. 
“I’ll do what my mother told me,” he 
whispered through his tears; “ I’ll ask God 
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to help us. She says He can hear our 
prayers; ” and with clasped hands and 
closed eyes the poor little fellow offered 
up a silent prayer for deliverance, in which 
my own heart joined. 

The others had been watching us, and 
though from natural timidity there was no 
sound of prayer from any lip, yet He who 
hears the heart’s desire, “ uttered or unex¬ 
pressed,” knew that each one of us was 
pleading for mercy and deliverance. Still 
the waters came on, ever nearer and nearer; 
the morning advanced, and already we 
calculated that the household would be 
waking, and possibly missing us; but 
long ere they could discover our where¬ 
abouts, the sea would have covered us, and 
washed us away. It was terrible to sit 
there and watch the incoming sea ; terrible 
to see it creep on until it drove us up to 
the cave’s mouth. We grew sick and faint, 
and yet no help appeared either upon land 
or sea. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ealph stood with his back against the 
side of the cave, and his head drooping. 

“Boys!” he exclaimed, presently, “I 
never like to give up as long as there is 
hope, but we cannot expect to be rescued 
now. I only ask you to forgive me for 
leading you into this. If I could save 
your lives by giving up my own I would 
do so gladly. Oh, what a silly fool I have 
been! I ought to have found out all about 
the tides before I brought you here.” 

“Ealph,” said I, as the spokesman of 
the others, “we have all been foolish 
together, but it’s too late now to talk 
about it. Let us hold one another by the 
hand and wait for the end! ” and then it 
seemed as if our long restrained feelings 
could not be checked, for we all burst into 
passionate weeping. Home, and all that 
was dear to us, came as bitter memories 
to tell us how dear a thing life is. All the 
past in our lives came crowding in to tell 
us how solemn a thing death is. Only one 
comfort, or strength, or stay, can ever 
avail at such a time, and I grieve to say 
we had but a dim idea of where that com¬ 
fort could be found. Still our fears drove 
us to continue pleading, though our prayers 
seemed all in vain. 

How long we remained in this fearful 
suspense I cannot tell, for though there 
was more than one watch amongst us we 
did not seem to give much heed to the 
time. The advancing waves now touched 
our feet, as they sent their broken water 
far up the beach, but we had determined 
to remain outside the cave as long as it 
was possible to do so. We were doomed 
to a terrible disappointment! Platt cried 
out that he could see a sail, and to our 
inexpressible joy we saw a fishing-boat 
rouud the headland, and with well-filled 
canvas dance over the troubled waters. We 
shouted and screamed and waved our 
handkerchiefs so frantically that at length 
the men in the boat heard us and saw our 
danger. How can I describe our joy as we 
saw the boat put about as though she 
would come to our rescue ? How shall I 
describe our disappointment as we heard 
them shout to us a few minutes later, “ No 
boat could live in such a sea over those 
rocks. Hold on together, and we’ll see 
what we can do. Get into the cave ! ” and 
at the bow of the boat we could see old 
Winton, looking horror-stricken. 

The boat was soon plunging through 
the waves again towards the village, and 
as we saw it disappear round the head¬ 
land we felt as though our last hope had 




vanished. Yet they had said that they 
would do what they could for us—but what 
could they do P Our part was to do as W& 
were told, so we went into the cave and 
waited—waited until the water had risen 
even to our feet where we sfcr d. and until the 
spray from the waves covered us. It was 
now impossible to stand near the mouth of 
the cave, the force of the breakers was 
great. They dashed and foamed and broke 
against the rock, making our hearts trem¬ 
ble with their roar, and the freshening 
wind carried the spray high up the face o C 
the cliff. At length we heard voices; where 
we could not tell. Between the thunders 
of the breakers we could distinctly hear 
people shouting, and once I thought I 
could hear my name. 

“ Let us hold hands, and I will go out 
as far as I can,” I said; and, suiting the 
action to the word, whilst there was oppor¬ 
tunity with a receding wave, I ran out to 
the front, the others holding me like & 
liting chain. 

“ Hold on below! ” came ringing on the 
air like a glad sound of hope. 

“ Ay, ay ! ” I answered ; but my heart 
was too full, and the wind swept the sound 
away. It was Jack Hastie’s voice I he&ndL 
There was always something about Ins 
voice to depend upon, but never so muck 
as now. Before I could run back, a wave 
broke and swept me to the very end of the 
cave. I got up bruised, but happy. “ £ 
hear Jack Hastie's voice! ” I cried. “ We 
are saved! ” 

But not yet. Crouching back as far as 
was possible in the cave the water began 
to wash over us. Clinging to each other 
with might and main, we yet felt that we 
could not resist the sweep of the water 
much longer. Yet I was far less terri¬ 
fied, for Jack Hastie was on the cliff above, 
and he would not let us perish if his stout 
arm could help it. 

After a time, so terribly long that I dare 
not think of it, we saw a figure come right 
down into the water in front of the cave. 
It was Jack himself, who had been lowered 
down by a stout rope from above. The 
next wave swept him right in to where we 
stood. 

“ Courage, boys! Hold together for & 
few minutes longer, you will be all right! 
he gasped, as he dashed the water from his 
face. “ Here, Holt, you are the younger 
and smallest,” and he seized Sydney firmly 
round the waist. 

Then Jack walked out to the front of the 
cave, and tbe rope was cautiously pulled 
up. This process was slow, but it was the 
only one possible. 

Fortunately, another rope was soon 
fetched by those on the rocks above, and a 
stalwart fisherman came down to aid Jack. 

Nesbitt was the last to ascend. He 
never spoke a word during the entire ope¬ 
ration. His black velvet smoking-cap 
looked draggled and wet; his face wore a 
dejected look; and when he was hauled up 
on to the cliff and faced the entire house¬ 
hold, Mr. Temple and all, he threw himself 
down on the ground, like one overwhelmed 
with grief. 

It was no time to enter into explana¬ 
tions. We were shivering, and almost 
numbed with the cold; but Mr. Temple 
uttered just a few words of thankfulness 
to Him who had guided the deliverers in 
their search and saved us from a horrible 
death, and then we went home. 

Ealph had a long interview with Mr.. 
Temple that evening, but we never heard 
the particulars. To each of us separately 
the master said a few solemn words, and 













then the matter was by general consent 
allowed to drop, as being too terrible to 
form the subject of general conversation. 
"VVe learned, however, that Jack Hastie had 
had his suspicion aroused by our myste¬ 
rious proceedings in the room, and had 
discovered that Ralph wanted to explore 
Morton’s Cave. When he woke on the 
eventful morning and found that we had 
disappeared, he remembered (what we 
were so foolishly ignorant of) that the tide 
would probably hem us in, and he gave the 
alarm. The rescuing party arrived just as 
the boatmen had landed on the beach and 
were making signals as to our position, so 
that by that providential circumstance we 
were rescued from a watery grave. 

History repeats itself. The following 
account appeared in a Plymouth paper of 
March in the present year:— 

“ Some boys were playing on the beach 
in front of Plymouth Hoe on Monday 
afternoon, when they entered a cave in the 
rocks, and remained there until the tide, 
which flowed with unusual rapidity be¬ 
cause of the gale, completely hemmed 
them in. Their screams were heard from 
the road above, and hundreds of people, 
who had been watching the efforts to salve 
the steamer Hankow, assembled. The 
waves were dashing furiously upon the 
rocks and running into the cave, at the 
back of which the terrified lads were 
crouching. No boats could live in the surf, 
and it was manifest that in a few minutes 
the boys’ cries would be finally silenced. 
Ropes were procured, and two seafaring 
men— George Andrews and Thomas Penny 
—were lowered over the precipitous rocks 
above the cave’s mouth through the seeth¬ 
ing spray, and allowed themselves to be 
washed by waves into the cave far enough 
to seize a boy, when they were hauled up. 
This was repeated until, amid ringing 
cheers, the last boy was drawn through 
the waves to the road. A collection was 
made among the crowd, and thirty shil¬ 
lings immediately presented to the two 
courageous men.” 

THE END. 



THE TRIAD. 

By tiie Author of “ The Boys of 
Highfield,” etc. 

CHAPTER III. 

E had sundry hints as to what was 
going on, but we were not satisfied 
at being so completely left out in the cold. 
The doctor's suspicion all centred in the 
long room, and some of us there thought 
that an effort ought to be made to do our 
own defective work. It would be useless 
to talk to either Lander or Bedford about 
such a thing, but we thought we might 
mention our views to Percy Woodhouse. I 
acted as spokesman, and he immediately 
fell in with our views. It was the very 
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thing, he said, and ought to have been done 
long ago. Accordingly it was arranged 
that we should form ourselves into a 
“ watch committee,” unknown to the 
majority of the boys, and take it in turns 
to keep awake for certain watches. 

To accomplish this end we adopted a 
plan that was both simple and successful. 
VVe first arranged that the four committee¬ 
men should sleep as near each other as 
possible. We had all separate beds, but it 
was not difficult to purchase an exchange, 
especially as we said it had something to 
do with discovering the secret of Blair’s 
books. By this means I moved to the other 
end of the room, and our four beds were 
now on a line. We next established a sys¬ 
tem of telegraphy between the four beds, 
and adopted a code of cyphers. This was 
done by tying a stout cord round the right 
wrist, not so tightly as to stop the circula¬ 
tion, but sufficient to prevent the cord 
from slipping off. Two of us were to re¬ 
main awake for a couple of hours ; the old 
church clock would guide us as to the time. 
The watchers were constantly to signal one 
another by pulling the cord, so as to ensure 
both remaining awake, and also to keep 
up the spirits of the committee. 

We easily arranged our conversational 
code. Two pulls meant, ‘ ‘ Are you awake ? ” 
Two in reply meant, “Yes, wide awake.” 
One, “ Yes, but very sleepy.” These went 
a long way in our conversations, and were 
repeated about every two minutes. At the 
end of the watch the two sleepers were 
awaked by pulling gently at their string. 
We had to be cautious, for a vigorous puli 
might sprain a wrist and cause more dis¬ 
turbance than would be pleasant. All our 
plans having been arranged, we began that 
very night. 

It was the night but one before the 
examination. Our beds were nearest the 
door, we could therefore see a figure mov¬ 
ing, although we could not distinguish a 
face in the dark. It was arranged that in 
the event of any boy leaving the room the 
entire committee was to be called instantly. 
We drew lots, and mine was the second 
watch with Woodhouse. At about half- 
past eleven the telegraph began working, 
and I responded, although heavy with 
sleep. I answered Percy’s inquiry as to 
being wide awake with two pulls, although 
I felt dreadfully inclined to give but one. 
He gave me no rest. If it had not been 
for him I should have dropped off to sleep 
again in less than a minute, but he proved 
a capital watchman. Fortunately, we did 
not spend a fruitless time. When we had 
been about an hour awake, some one shuf¬ 
fled out of bed, and a white figure moved 
down the room and passed out of it. 

My heart beat an exciting tune, and I 
was in a decidedly clammy state as I 
watched the retreating figure. The tele¬ 
graph ran a chance of doing some mischief 
with the strain put upon it, and I wonder 
that no one’s wrist was dislocated. 

The entire committee was now in at¬ 
tendance, and a whispered inquiry was 
made as to the best thing to be done. 

“ I’ll bolt the door ! ” said Woodhouse; 
“that will settle matters.” 

He did so, and then feeling that his bird 
was caged, he could not withstand the 
temptation of calling the whole room to 
share in his triumph. It was pitch dark, 
but by groping about from bed to bed, 
and pulling and shaking the sleepers, it 
gradually dawned upon the whole room 
that the offender was discovered. 

There was a good deal of whispering 
going on, but we were all silenced by hear¬ 
ing a tapping at the door. 



“ Ho ! ho ! ” said Woodhouse, going up 
to the bolted door and speaking in a low 
tone to the person outside. “You are 
there, are you ? ” 

“ Open the door immediately! ” was the 
whispered reply. 

“Not likely ! Who are you, and where 
do you come from ? And what are you 
after at this hour of the night P ” 

“ It’s Doctor Pottlewell! ” 

“ Never! ” exclaimed Percy Woodhouse, 
unbolting the door. 

“What does all this mean. Wood- 
house P ’ ’ inquired the doctor, seeing with 
surprise the whole room in commotion. 

“We have discovered the thief, sir! 
Duncan and I were awake, and saw him go 
out,” said Percy, in great glee. 

The doctor only asked another question. 
“ Is Lander in the room ? ” he inquired. 

Lander did not reply; in fact, he was 
not to be found, and we felt that his sin 
had found him out. The doctor had a 
dark lantern in his hand, which threw a 
very feeble light in the room. 

“ Slip on a few things, Woodhouse, and 
come to my room, I may want both you 
and Duncan,” he added, and we began to 
throw our things on us wildly. ‘ ‘ When 
you are dressed let some one bolt the door 
after you, so that whoever is out cannot 
enter again until we return,” he added. 
He had only told us two to follow him, but 
whilst we were dressing, two other fellows 
who had succeeded in dressing before us 
slipped out of the room. 

“ The doctor does not want you, who¬ 
ever you are ! ” said Percy, but they dis¬ 
appeared in the darkness. 

We made the fellows bolt the door 
behind us, and then we went noiselessly to 
the doctor’s room. He was waiting for us, 
and closed the door gently when we were 
inside. Being an old bachelor, he used 
his bedroom as a study, and it had double 
doors for warmth and quiet. He now ex¬ 
plained to us that he was going to the 
schoolroom in search of Lander, and he 
wanted us to stand between the outer and 
inner doors, and keeping the outer one 
partly open, to watch for any one who might 
pass that way in his absence. The night 
was warm, but standing there on such a 
duty in the small hours made my teeth 
chatter. 

“You don’t mean to say you are 
frightened ! ” whispered Percy Woodhouse, 
in whose voice I thought I could detect a 
slight tremor. 

“ N-o ! ” I stammered, not frightened, 
but I really wish it was all over.” 

“So do I,” was his whispered answer. 

We had not long to wait. Peeping 
through the half-open door, we plainly saw 
a white figure approaching us, and in its 
arms were books which had been abstracted 
from the schoolroom below’. The figure 
passed us w r ith measured tread, and ad¬ 
vanced in the direction of the belfry. 

The belfry was a turret-shaped wing of 
the building, used ehiefly as a lumber- 
room. The original monastery bell had, of 
course, disappeared, but in its stead a 
school-bell had been placed on the flat 
square leads w’hich formed the roof. This 
roof was only to be reached by climbing 
the ladder which led to the trapdoor, and 
then, having pushed the door back in its 
groove, by springing up and raising the 
body by the arms until a hold was obtained 
for the knees. It w r as not a very difficult 
feat for a strong boy, but the danger of 
falling from the almost unprotected roof 
was so great that I never thought any of 
the fellows would dare to venture outside, 
especially at night. 
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The retreating figure passed into the 
belfry, we following, and clutching the 
books under its arm, it ran up the ladder, 
pushed back the the trapdoor, as if it were 
accustomed to do so, and then swinging 
itself forward, disappeared from sight. 

A cry of horror from me was choked by 
a hand being placed over my mouth. The 
doctor’s dark lantern gave us sufficient 
light to see one another by, and the first 
faces I saw were those of the “ Triad.” 

“ Boys, as you value young Blair’s life, 
do not utter a sound,” the doctor said, in 
a whisper. “If we allow him to follow 
his own course, the chances are all in 
favour of his coming down soon. A sound 
may cost him his life.” 

Lander and Benson came forward to the 
foot of the ladder, and we all waited 
breathlessly. In a short time Charlie 
Blair appeared, and, swinging himself on 
to the ladder, prepared to descend. When 
he had got down half way he stopped, and 
then began to ascend again. Lander 
jumped forward, ran up after him, threw 
his arms round him, and they both came 
rolling down together in our midst. 

The little somnambulist received a shock 
which brought on a serious illness, and 
Charlie lay at death’s door for weeks.' His 
.mother nursed him through it like the 
noble little woman she was, and she lived 


to see him an ornament to the profession of 
medicine, which he adopted. 

The “Triad” won all the prizes that 
were to be won, and before we separated 
for the holidays a subscription was set on 
foot for Charlie Blair, which, with one 
thing and another, amounted to close upon 


fifty pounds by the time the list was 
closed. 

As to the other fellows who were then at 
Old Nun worth, Percy Woodhouse and the 
rest, I may have another story to tell some 
other time, if you care to hear it. 

THE END. 


A Perilous Moment. 



THE BOLSTER FIGHT. 

>me, help me, Muse, 
for I would sing 
The glories of a 
famous fight, 
Lend me a quill from 
Phoebus’ wing 
That I may tell 
the tale aright. 


The night was silent 
as the tomb, 
Thermometer at 
thirty-four, 
When all the boys 
from “17” 


room 

Crept slowly down 
the corridor. 


No helmets shone upon their heads, 

Their hands grasped neither sword nor 
spear, 

For weapons they had robbed their beds 
Of pillows, bolsters, and such gear. 

Towards “ No. 10 ” they slowly glide, 

The foe is taken unaware, 

Whilst many a bolster, deftly shied, 

Goes swiftly whirling through the air. 

Thus rudely waked from placid sleep, 

As one boy “ No. 10 ” arose, 

And with a wild and furious leap 

They threw themselves upon their foes. 

Blow follows blow, thwack follows thwack, 
And many a pillow’s side is split. 

Slippers are shied and then shied back, 

As fast as summer swallows flit. 


Poor Jones, who’s always out of luck, 
Goes backward o’er a hidden chair, 

And Brown, before he’d time to duck 
Is sent to lie beside him there. 

Prudence is utterly forgot, 

Shrilly their eager voices sound, 

Loud shouts and yells greet every shot 
Which lays some victim on the ground. 

The fight grows hot; those who defend 
Give way before superior force, 

Until it pleased kind Fate to send 
Aid from an unexpected source. 

For hark ! a footstep on the stair, 

A candle sheds its warning glow. 

And friend and foe are soon av r are 
That they must meet a common foe. 
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Into their beds the vanquished leap 
And pop their heads beneath the clothes, 
Whilst snores, the sign of soundest sleep, 
Come fast and loud from every nose. 

In vain ; for the victorious force 
Are much too late to beat retreat, 

So Fate must even take its course, 

And they the master’s eye must meet. 

But I will stop, I do not wish 
To sing the sorrows that ensued, 

To paint the cane’s recurring swish,— 

I will not on such scenes intrude. 

Enough that each and all had cause 
To me the pleasures of that night, 

And memory will make them pause 
Before they have another fight! 

Paul Blake. 


CALCULATING- BOYS. 



A MOXG calculating boys a prominent, though 
perhaps not the most prominent place, 
must be accorded to Zerab Colburn, who was 
born in America in 1804 and died in 1839. He 
has left an autobiography behind him, from 
which we learn that it was when he was about 
one month under six years of age that the very 
remarkable gift with which he was endowed 
first attracted attention. 

His father was employed at a joiner’s work¬ 
bench, and little Zerali was playing among the 
chips on the floor when he began to say to him¬ 
self, “5 times 7 are 35, 6 times 8 are 48,” 
and so on. His father’s attention was arrested, 
and he laid down his work to question the little 
fellow, who had only had about six weeks’ 
schooling. Mr. Colburn at first thought the 
child had picked up a little of the multiplication 
table by memory from hearing other children 
repeat it. The more lie questioned, however, 
the more astonished he became, for the little one 
knew; the multiplication table as usually taught 
quite perfectly, and, when going beyond this, his 
father asked him to multiply 13 by 97, he an¬ 
swered instantly 1261. Neighbours came and 
questions were propounded by one and another, 
always increasing in difficulty, and always with 
the same astonishing result. He very shortly 
was found capable of performing, by mental 
process alone, calculations which perhaps many 
lads of twice his age would find laborious with 
the aid of slate and pencil. 

How many seconds are there in 2,000 years ? 
somebody asked this child of six years of age. Al¬ 
most immediately he answered 63,072 000,000. 
Allowing that a clock strikes 156 times in 1 day, 
how many times will it strike in 2,000 years ? 
was another question, and with equal prompti¬ 
tude he replied, 113,880,000 times. He was 
asked how many days and hours had elapsed 
since the commencement of the Christian era, 
and in twenty seconds he gave the correct 
answer. A more astonishing feat to all appear¬ 
ances was the extraction of the square-root of 
998,001. 


Any arithmetic will give a rule by which such 
a problem may be worked out, but the astonish¬ 
ing thing was that little Colburn knew nothing 
about rules in books, for he had never learned to 
read. Up to the tenth power he could raise 
single figures with astonishing facility, and 
numbers of two figures, such as 26, he could 
bring up to the sixth, seventh, or eighth power, 
though sometimes with a little difficulty. After 
a time he was able not o ly to extract the square- 
root of a number, but the cube-root. Thus he 
was asked to give the cube-root of 268,336,125, 
and almost before an ordinary calculator could 
have written down the figures he answered 645, 
that being the number which multiplied into 
itself twice over will give the above nine 
figures. 

Zcrah’s fame drew upon him some very queer 
problems indeed for solution. One old lady came 
to request that he would calculate what had 
become of her silver spoons, which somebody had 
stolen twenty years ago. Thi3 it will readily be 
believed was a “poser,” and the calculating 
boy had to confess that he could not work that 
sum. 

After extensive travelling in his own country 
young Colburn was brought to England, where 
he was seen and examined by many eminent 
persons, and where he performed many prodi¬ 
gious feats of mental reckoning. The Duke of 
Cambridge asked him how many seconds had 
elapsed since the commencement of the Christian 
era. He very promptly answered 57,234,384,000. 
On another occasion he -was asked to square 
999,999—to multiply it by itself, that is. At 
first he said he could not do it, but he tried it 
and gave as the answer 999,998,000,001, and 
then, to the astonishment of everybody, lie 
offered to multiply this number by 49. The 
result he gave was 48,999,902,000,049—a pretty 
good string of figures for a boy to spin out of his 
brain by elaborate calculation. But even this 
was not quite at the limit of his power, for he 
immediately offered to multiply this by 25, and 
did it, giving the result in no less than sixteen 
figures. 

It was hoped that the mature intellect of this 
remarkable individual would have proved some¬ 
thing quite out of the common way. At one 
time he was put to school at the expense of a 
nobleman. All such hopes were disappointed, 
however. At the age of somewhere about 
twenty he entirely lost this special endowment, 
and went back to his own country, like Samson, 
shorn, of his locks. 

If all accounts of him are to be relied upon, 
probably the most remarkable calculator who 
ever lived-was Frederick Buxton. We cannot 
say much of him as a “calculating boy,” for 
attention seems to have been first drawn to him 
when he was fifty years of age, by a writer in 
the “ Gentleman’s Magazine.” That he was as 
a boy very remarkably endowed, however, seems 
certain, and indeed his attainments at fifty were 
undoubtedly the result of the life-long exercise of 
powers naturally very great, and which seem to 
have been first called into play by somebody 
teaching him the multiplication table. 

This apparently was the only education Bux¬ 
ton ever had, although his father was a parish 
schoolmaster, and his grandfather had been 
vicar of Elmeton, in Derbyshire. He never 
knew how to read or write, and if he had wished 
to employ a paper and pencil to aid him in his 
calculations, he could not have done so. Among 
other questions he was asked the following :— 
In a body whose three sides are 23,145,7S9 
yards, 5,642,732 yards, and 54,965 yards, how 
many cubical eighths of an inch are there ? 
Buxton repeated the figures aloud to impress 
them on his mind, and fell to among his fellow- 
labourers at farm work. Their conversation 
and movements and his own work did not in 
the slightest disturb him, and even if asked a 
question he would reply to it and immediately 
proceed with his mental calculation. The pro¬ 
pounder of the problem just given left him to 
work it out, and saw 7 him again a few hours 
after, when Jedediah asked him how he -would 
have the answer, backwards or forwards. For¬ 
wards, he was told, and immediately proceeded 
to give a string of twenty-eight figures without 


the slightest hesitation, and, says the interro¬ 
gator, without the slightest error. The same 
informant says that he once measured the -whole 
lordship of Elmeton, which included some thou¬ 
sands of acres, by striding over it. He knew 
the length of his stride, and from this he calcu¬ 
lated the superficial area of the ground he went 
over, not only in acres, roods, and perches, but 
in square inches. He gave the result to the 
owner of the land, and then for his own amuse¬ 
ment he is said to have reduced the whole to 
square liair-breadths, reckoning forty-eight hair¬ 
breadths to the square inch. 

Buxton’s calculating feats were, as we have 
said, perhaps the most astonishing on record, 
and they become more wonderful when we come 
to examine his mode of working. He was asked 
to multiply 456 by 378, and in order to show 
his method he was requested to work it aloud. 
Accordingly he proeeeded first to multiply 456• 
by 100. This he did not by adding two noughts ^ 
to 456, thus at once making it 45,600, but by 
multiplying first by 5 and then by 20. The 
result of this roundabout process he multiplied 
by 3. It now remained to multiply by 78. This 
he did by first multiplying 456 by 5 ; the pro¬ 
duct, 2,280, he multiplied by 15, 5 times 15 
being 75, and then to complete this part of the 
operation he multiplied 456 by 3, and by adding 
the result he obtained the product of 456x 78, 
and then adding this product to that of 456 x 300- 
he obtained the final result. 

So incessantly was Buxton engaged in compu¬ 
tation that the practice seems to have grown into 
something little short of a mental disease. He 
seemed quite incapable of regarding any subject 
apart from numbers. If any space of time were 
mentioned he would immediately proceed to re¬ 
duce it to seconds, and the distancefrom one place 
to another would set him to work calculating the 
hair-breadths in it. On all subjects apart from 
arithmetic he was not more intelligent than a. 
child of ten, and nothing seemed to be capable 
of holding his attention. He -was once brought 
to London and ( taken to see Shakespeare’s 
“ Richard in.” It was expected that that at all 
events would interest him. He seemed very 
attentive, but when asked at the conclusion, 
how he liked it, he replied that the number of 
sounds in the music bothered him immensely. 
Mr. Garrick, however, pleased him very much, 
and he could tell exactly how many words ho had 
uttered. It was just the same at church. He 
never could give any account of the sermon, but 
he could usually say how many words it contained 
and how long it would take the people in church 
to repeat them, one person after another, and 
other such calculations This singular individual 
died in 1775—a mere calculating machine to the 
last. . 

So far as we are aware, nobody has ever dis¬ 
played such a stupendous memory for figures as 
Buxton ; but a far abler mental calculator, and 
an altogether more agreeable character to con¬ 
template, was the late emiuent engineer George 
Bidder, who in his early days was known far and 
wide as the calculating boy. 

Bidder was born in June, 1806. He was the 
son of a working man, and lived to be the presi¬ 
dent of the Institute of Civil Engineers, before 
•whom, a few years before he became president, 
he had given a very interesting address on the- 
suhject of his own remarkable powers as a ready 
reckoner. He did this, it should be stated, at 
the urgent request of the president and members 
of the Institute, who were anxious to learn a little 
about this wonderful power of his. 

Bidder first began to surprise those about him 
by his quickness with figures at about eight 
years of age. He himself says it was when lie 
was six years of age that he was first introduced to- 
the science of figures. At this age, his brother, 
who was a working mason, like his father, 
taught him to count up to 100. At this time- 
lie did not know one figure from another, arid lie 
had no idea what was meant by multiplying and 
dividing. But when he had learned to count he 
amused himself by placing marbles or peas in 
rows and squares, anti after a while he obtained, 
he says, a great treasure in a bag of shot. These 
he arranged in various ways, and by counting 
how many it took to make his squares, oblongs, 
















etc., lie taught himself the multiplication table 
up to 10 times 10, beyond which he never went. 

Like Colburn and Buxton, Bidder thus 
learned to multiply and divide, add and subtract, 
before lie had any idea of printed or written 
figures. To this he ascribed his success. He 
learned to think of actual numbers apart from 
the figures that represented them. If any one 
spoke to him of 56, he never thought of a 5 
and a 6, but of the number 56 ; and he himself 
was of opinion that he never could have attained 
his skill in calculation if he had not begun in 
this way. 

Some of his early feats were prodigious. At 
eight years of age he was asked how many far¬ 
things were in £100,785,641, and without writing 
a figure, or even knowing how to write one, lie 
gave the correct answer in one minute. He 
solved with similar readiness the question as to 
the number of yards, feet, inches, and barley¬ 
corns in the circumference of the earth ; and 
reckoning 365 days 6 hours to the year, he told 
an audience how many minutes had transpired 
since the commencement of the Christian era. 
Like Colburn, young Bidder was taken to 
various parts of the country to display his skill, 
and in London he appeared before the Duke of 
York, the Duke of Kent, the Duke of Sussex, 
and Sir Joseph Banks ; and he was taken to 
"Windsor to exhibit his powers to the royal 
family. Here he acquitted himself so wonder¬ 
fully that he was dismissed with handsome 
presents. 

Among other problems presented to the boy 
was the following intricate one : A and B made 
the following bet for 1,000 guineas, to be decided 
on Ripley Green in Whitsun week. The pro¬ 
poser has ten choice cricketers to be distinguished 
by the ten first betters of the alphabet. These 
are to run, gather up, and carry singly 1,000 
eggs laid in a right line, a fathom apart. They 
are to work one a> a time in the following order— 
A is to fetch up the first 10 eggs, B the second 
10, C the third, ana so on ro K, whose turn it 
shall be to fetch up the 100th egg, after which A 
sets out again for the next 10, B the next 10, and 
so on alternately till K shall have carried off the 
l,000tli egg, at 100 eggs per man. The men are 
to have £300 for their three days’work, and it is 
to be distributed in proportion to the ground 
each man has gone over. The questions are, 1st, 
how many miles each person travelled ? 2nd, 
what part of the £300 would come to his share ? 
and 3rd, whether, if men had been posted at 
proper places, they had not better have run from 
London to York and back twice over in the time, 
taking the distance at 180 miles ! 

That problem is said to have been proposed to 
George Bidder when he was about twelve years 
old. He worked mentally for 32 minutes, and 
then gave the correct answers to all the questions. 
Numbers of other queries of similar intricacy 
were proposed, and were usually solved without 
difficulty and without error. 

It has sometimes been remarked that children 
endowed with exceptional abilities do not often 
appear to derive much advantage from them in 
after life. This at all events was not the case 
with George Bidder. He was fortunate enough 
to enlist the interest of a number of gentlemen 
who did for him what the Earl of Bristol would 
have done for Zerah Colburn if the boy’s father 
had not prevented him—what, in fact, he did 
do as long as he was permitted—they put him 
to school and college, and to his remarkable 
natural powers they thus added the advantage of 
a first-rate education, which enabled him in after 
years to rise to eminence in his profession. 


DRAUGHTS—II. THE OPENINGS. 

By Captain Crawley, 

Author of “ Manly Games for Boys,” etc., etc. 


v.—THE WHILTER OPENING. 

Inis like many others, is a modification of 
that best of all openings, the Old Fourteenth. 


The moves are— 

11 to 15 —1- 

7 to 11 —2 

This is the opening. 


— 23 to 19 

— 22 to 17 

It may proceed in many 
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ways. The better, perhaps the. best, plan is 
thus:— 

9 to 14 —3— 25 to 22 

11 to 16 —4— 26 to 23 

5 to 9 —5— 17 to 13 

Had Black moved 16 to 20, he would have lost 
a piece by his opponent playing 29 to 25— 

3 to 7 -6- 29 to 25 

which leaves the position thus :— 



Black now usually plays from 1 to 5, and has 
a good sound strong game. Instead of follow¬ 
ing the moves from this point I should be glad 
if our students of D ghts would consider and 
play out the game, forwarding the result, whe¬ 
ther a success or a failure for the first player. 
Ample opportunity is here afforded for strategy 
and calculation; a. false move on either side 
being almost inevitably fatal. As I have before 
said, a game played as it can be played on each 
side should result in a draw. 

Let us return to the Old Fourteenth opening, 
in order that we may see in what respects it 
differs from the Wliilter. Here are six varia¬ 
tions of what we may call the Established 
Game :— 


Variations. 


1 

2 

3 

4 l£2 


- 8 
17 13 
15-18 
24 20 
11—15 
28 24 
8-11 
26 23 
0—14 

31 26 
6— 9 

13 6 

2 — 9 
26 22! 
1 — 6 

32 
3 - 8 

30 
0-13 


25 22 
18-25 
29 
9—14 
27 23 
14—18 
23 14 
10 — 1 ’ 
19 10 
7-14 
32 28| 
3- 


3 


16 31 


19 
12 - 

23 

13- 17 
22 13 

8—12 

24 19 
15—31 
26 22 
12—19 
22 8 

14— 17 
21 14 
10—17 

8 3 

7-10 

25 21 
17—22 

20 16 
10—14 
16 1L 
31—20 
11 8 


27 

6-10 

27 2313 * 9 
1_ c ! 10—15 

22 18 22 13 

10—1514—18 
18 9 26 23 9 

5—14} 5—14 1- 

23 19 30 26 26 

7 * 10 . 12-10 lo¬ 
rn 16 21 17 30 
12—1914—21 ! 2- 
26 22-23 14 21 
17—20:21 —25 14- 
30 726 22 23 

2 —11125—30! 6- 

24 1927 2313 
15—24 30—25 10- 

28 19 22 181 9 
15-22-21 
24 19 27 
25—2125—: 


draw. 


31 
11 - 

32 
3 

27 
14- 
23 
6- 
613 
■ 10 1 2 - 
2321 
-14 1 
26,30 
- 61 0 - 
17 ;21 
-21 9 
1417 
-10 7 


3* 8 

22 17 
6- 915 * IS 

13 632 2S 

2— 918—27 
17 13 20 16 
1 — 011—20 
31 27rl9 16 
14—18!12-19 

23 14,24 15 

181 9—1810-19 
14 27 2317 3 

- 9il8-27| 8—12 
0!32 23'31 15 
25 5— 9! 6— 9 
14.26 2213 6 

• 0: 9—14! 1—19 
2121 17*26 23 
. 914—21:19-26 
17,22 17,30 23 


white 

wins. 


19 12j 6 
21—1715 
14 9 23 


black 

wins. 


14 
5- 
10 
9- 
7 

13 
3 

-IS 12- 

14 8 


black 

wins. 


black 

wins. 


5_ 9 

white 23 18 
12-16 
3 

16-19 
8 11 
19—23 
11 15 
23-27 
15 19 
27—32 
19 23 


white 

wins. 


Here again we get another set of variations 
on this admirable opening. 



GAME 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 

6 

7 

1 

11—15 







2 

23 19 







3 

8—11 







4 

|22 17 







5 

4— 8 







6 

17 13 : 25 22! 





7 

15—18; 15—18 






■ 8 

24 20*22 15 






9 

11—1511—18 






10 

28 24 17 13 






11 

8—li; 9—14 






12 

26 23i29 25 






13 

9—1414—17 






14 

31 2621 14 






15 

6— 9 10—17 






16 

13 6:24 20 






17 

2- 9;17—21 






18 

26 2226 23 






19 

1- 6| 

6—10 






20 

32 28! 23 14 






21 

3— S 

10-17 






22 

30 26 

27 23 






23 

9—13 

8—11 






24 

19 16 

31 26 






25 

12—19 

1— 6 






26 

23 16! 

32 27 






27 

13—17:11 * 16 

6*10, 


7*10 



28 

22 13 20 11 

19 16 


19 16 



29 

8-12, 

; 7—i6 

12—19! 


11—18 



30 

24 1919 15 

23 16 


23 7 



31 

15—31 

1 3— 8 

11—15 

10*15 

2—11 

3*10 


32 

26 22 

23 18 

27 23 

25 22 

25 22 

27 23 


33 

12—19 

16-19 

7-11 

7—10 

11—15 

10—15 


34 

22 8 

25 22 

16 7 

116 7 

27 23 

28 19 

5* o| 

35 

14—17 

19—23 

2-11 

2-11 

3— 7 

15-24 

19 Iff 

36 

21, 14 

26 19 

25 22 

27 23 

23 9 

28 19 

2_7j 

37 

10—17 

17—20 

3— 8 

3— 8 

15—24 

6—10 

15 10- 

38 

8 3 

30 23 

28 24 

28 24 

28 19 

25 22 

6—15 

39 

7—10 

5— 9 

8-12 

8—12 

6—10 

2— 7 

13 6 

40 

25 21 

2S 24 

23 19 

23 19 

20 16 

20 10 

15—18 

41 

17—22 

21—25 



10-14 

10—14 

6 2[ 

42 

20 10:24 20 

white 

white 

13 9 

13 9 

7—11' 

43 

10—14!25—30 

wins. 

wins 

14-18 

14-18 

14 IS- 

44 

16 1120 16 



22 15 

22 15 

19—15 

45 

31—26.30—26 



5-14 

5—14 

— 

46 

11 8,27 24 



15 10 

15 10 

white 


*0/1 





wins, i 


draw! 

24 20 



white 

White 






wins. 

wins. 




white 








wins. 







In each case it will be seen by the star where 
the mistake occurred which lost the game. 

These variations might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely, hut, with two or three other chap¬ 
ters, I fancy enough will have been said to 
thoroughly acquaint young players with the 
nature "and value of the Openings. 


———xx>- 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Shadows. 

A FEW weeks ago, it will be remembered, we 
gave a page of “ Shadows,” which may, after a 
little practice, readily he formed by the hand. 
Since that number appeared we have made the 
acquaintance of a clever little volume of original 
designs by Henry Bursill. It is entitled Hand 
Shadowson the Wall,” and ispublished by Messrs. 
Griffith and Farran at Is. It is of quarto size,^ 
and consists of full-page illustrations, all of 
which are good, and many of which are really 
very clever. Indeed, it would seem that our 
own artist got many of his ideas from this 
book, and all who have been interested in our 
page of shadows, and would like to follow up 
the matter further, could not do better than 
procure Mr. BursilTs volume without delay. 


A Strange Find. 

Some relics of a privateer fitted out at Saint 
Malo in 1747, which sank in the roadstead of 
Morlaix (Finisterre), have lately been recovered 
by Captain Guerin, of the Plongeur. He has 
brought to land three anchors, twelve cannon, a 
hell, some cannon balls, a number of boarding- 
pikes, sabres, pistols* etc. He was obliged to 
suspend his operations on account of bad weather, 
but purposed resuming them. 
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THE LATE W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

ost of our English readers, at least, must 
have heard by this time of the death, on 
August 5tli, of the veteran writer whose books, 
Cor best part of half a century, have charmed 


us, almost immediately after the sad event, the 
whole of the numbers preceding this were print¬ 
ing ; and what may have seemed, therefore, a 
long delay, is but the inevitable consequence of 
the large circulation which English-speaking 
hoys the world over have given to their “ Own 
Paper.” 


with private tutors and at various schools, and 
in consequence of family connections he had 
much opportunity of being in the society of 
seafaring men, in whose company he appeared 
always to be thoroughly at ease. 

From his earliest boyhood he evinced a strong 
liking for the sea, and desired at one time to 




and instructed and encouraged for their life- 
work all classes of boys. That our own readers, 
numbering in the aggregate, we suppose, little 
short of half a million, sorrow' for the loss is 
proved by the number of sympathetic letters we 
have received ; and even by the thoughtless yet 
perhaps very pardonable impatience evinced by 
many for this memento of their departed friend. 
"When the news of Mr. Kingston’s death reached 


Mr. 'William Henry Giles Kingston was the 
eldest son of the late L. H. Kingston, and 
grandson of the late Hon. Mr. Justice Hooke 
(Sir Giles Hooke), and he w f as born in Harley 
Street on February 28th, 1814. The family 
resided many years in Oporto, where his father 
was in business as a merchant, and he had be¬ 
tween home and school many voyages to and 
fro. His education was carefully attended to. 


enter the Havy. Providence had ordered it 
otherwise, however, and he remained for some 
years in charge of his father’s business at Oporto, 
and after returning to England w r ent into busi¬ 
ness for a brief period, we believe, on his own 
account. He was happily able, more than once, 
to gratify his taste for the sea, and to the end 
of his life cherished an ardent affection for and 
deep interest in the Koyal Navy—a fact of 
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which his first story in our pciges, “From Powder 
Monkey to Admiral,” with other of his sea tales, 
affords abundant proof. 

His first work, “ The Circassian Chief,” was 
given to the Avorld in 18-14, and the success it 
met with so encouraged him that he shortly 
afterwards, in 1845, produced “ The Prime 
Minister,” a Portuguese story of the times of the 
great Marquis of Pombal. This was followed 
in the same year by “ Lusitanian Sketches,” 
being an account of his own travels and ad¬ 
ventures in Portugal, and was in its turn 
succeeded, inlS56, by “ Western Wanderings,” 
a record of travels in Canada. His first boy’s 
book, “Peter the Whaler,” was published in 
1850, and was quickly followed by a whole series 
of tales of adventure and travel for boys, a mere 
detailed list of which Avould more than fill this 
page. We have before us as we write such a list, 
and it embraces over one hundred and thirty 
volumes, including “Captain Cook’s Verges,” 
“A Yacht Voyage round England,” and several 
others, published at the office of this paper. The 
majority of his books are for boys and sailors, 
though the girls, and parents, are not entirely 
overlooked. For sailors he specially wrote 
“Blue Jackets; or, Chips of the Old Block,” 
published in 1853 and now out of print; and 
“ Hearty Words to my Sailor Friends,” in 1856. 

As already mentioned, Mr. Kingston when a 
boy had a-great wish to enter the Royal Navy, 
and, as his love for the sea never left him, in 
later life many opportunities were afforded him 
by friends to take cruises on board men-of-war, 
by which means he gained a practical knowledge 
of seamanship, which enabled him to give his 
graphic pictures of sailor life. For several years 
he was constantly afloat, either in his own yacht, 
merchant vessels, or men-of-war. After a tour 
through the southern part of Europe he resided 
for some time in Portugal, where the civil war 
was still going on, and afterwards travelled 
through Holland', Belgium, Germany, and Spain. 
Fie next visited Canada and the United States, 
and turned to capital account, as our readers are 
aware, the knowledge of men and manners which 
he gained during his travels. 

Early in his literary career he wrote some 
articles on the state of Portugal, and these, trans¬ 
lated into Portuguese, assisted to bring about 
the commercial treaty then pending between 
England and that country. As a proof that the 
service he had rendered was appreciated, Mr. 
Kingston had the honour of receiving an order 
of knighthood from the Queen of Portugal, trans¬ 
mitted to him by the Duke de Palmella, through 
the Viscount de Moncorvo, her Majesty’s ambas¬ 
sador to the Court of St. James’s. Then, on his 
return to England, he was engaged in promoting 
an improved system of emigration, and for some 
time acted as lion, secretary of a colonisation 
society, formed for that object. He also visited 
the Western Islands, Shetland, and the High¬ 
lands, on a mission from her Majesty’s Emigra¬ 
tion Commissioners, and delivered lectures in 
various parts of the country, his pen being like- 
Avise busily employed in the service. He was 
amongst the first promoters of the Volunteer 
movement, and the originator of a Society for 
the Improvement of the Religious and Moral 
Condition of Seamen, Avhichhas exercised a most 
beneficial effect. His life has thus been essen¬ 
tially a busy and a useful one ; and' a letter 
which Ave shall presently give will serve to show, 
perhaps better than anything else could, the 
main motive and sustaining power in all his 
labours. 


Mr. Kingston’s interest in and admiration for 
the Boy’s Oavn Paper Avas both deep and warm, 
and he looked upon it as the beau ideal of what 
a boy’s magazine should be. Shortly before his 
fatal illness he came to consult Avith us about his 
name being used, not only without his authority, 
but greatly to his annoyance, by one of the 
ordinary rut of boy’s journals, that had obtained 
from some publisher to Avhom he had a long 
time previously sold one of his books permission 
to use it. Fie felt very acutely his thus having 
his name employed without his having the poAver 
to prevent it by a journal “ for Avliich nothing 
could have induced him to Avrite or to otherwise 
afford his sanction.” We then chatted over the 
forthcoming neAv volume of the Boy’s Own 
Paper. On our suggesting the subject for a 
lengthy serial story, lie undertook at once to set 
about it. About a fortnight later we received 
from him the mournful intelligence that he Avas 
seized by what promised to be a fatal illness, and 
feared his Avork was done. He rallied slightly, 
liOAvever, and a feiv days later he wrote again : 

“ The doctors assure me I may live on for some 
time, and be able to work with tolerable free¬ 
dom from pain. As it is most important that I 
should work as long as I have life, if you liaA'e 
not yet arranged Avith any one to do the Arctic 
story I shall be very thankful to try and Avrite 
it. I will endeavour to make a sketch of the 
plan, so that another hand maybe able tc finish 
it should mine fail.” 

This Avas Avrittcn on the 1st of July. On the 
8th he wrote : “My strength varies so much that 
I am very sure it A\ T ould not do for you to depend 
on a tale from me to appear as early as the 1st 
of September. I am very anxious to write it 
.... but some days I can do little or nothing. 
Pray understand that I am not writing for any 
other magazine.” Thus the end Avas surely 
creeping on ; and the messages received from 
him from time to time shoAved that it could 
hardly be very far off. He evidently felt that 
the remaining hours were iioav few, and Avlicn 
face to face with death he sent us to lay before 
our readers the folloAving letter :— 

Stormont Lodge, 

Willcsden, 

Aug. 2nd , 1880. 

My dear Boys , 

I have been engaged , as you knoiv, for a 
very large portion of my life in writing boohs for 
you. This occupation has been a source of the 
greatest pleasure and satisfaction to me, and, 
I am willing to believe, to you also. 

Our connection with each other in this world 
must , however, shortly cease. 

I have for some lime been suffering from serious 
illness, and have been informed by the highest 
medical authorities that my days arc numbered. 

Of the truth of this I am convinced by the rapid 
progress the disease is making. It is my desire, 
therefore, to tvish yon all a sincere and hearty 
farewell! 

I want you to know that I am leaving this life 
in unspeakable happiness, because I rest my soul 
on my Saviour, trusting only and entirely to the 
merits of the great Atonement, by which my sins 
(and yours) have been pul away for ever. 

Dear Boys, I ask you to give your hearts to 
Christ, and earnestly pray that all of you may 
meet me in Ilcaven. 


Then folloAvs the signature, traced tAvice over, 
and neither quite perfect, in a trembling hand, 
w’ ose life-work Avas evidently done. 

Phis touching letter, it will be seen, bears 
date August 2nd. On the 3rd lie Avas hardly 
conscious, and on the two following days, 
though apparently able to recognise his family, 
he was not able to make himself understood. On 
the evening of the 5th he passhd away. To such 
a letter, written at such a time, it Avere almost 
an impertinent intrusion to add any words of 
ours. We lay it rather, Avitli bowed head and 
reverent hands, before our readers, and leave it 
to speak its OAvn noble message straight home 
to their hearts. 

It may be Avell to mention that the accompany¬ 
ing portrait of the deceased, to which Mr. 
Overend, at our suggestion, has supplied a 
memorial frame, is engraved from a recent 
photograph, Avliich, both in Mr. Kingston’s 
opinion and ours, Avas the best he had e\ r er had 
taken. The choice lay between this and one for 
Avhich he sat some few years ago, but we natu¬ 
rally decided on the more recent, not only as 
being the better of the two, but also as the 
latest. 


OUR VILLAGE FEAST, 

AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 




CHAPTER I. 

“ IjT ANGLING dene here.” This is what 

JjX we read on a board over our school- 
door, as we sauntered past one fine morn¬ 
ing in the middle of summer. At first we 
could hardly believe our eyes, but as the 
truth dawned upon us that somebody had 
taken poor old Nanny Palliser’s board and 
placed it in this unusual and incongruous 
position, we—in spite of our being that 
morning “ in a frightful wax ’ ’— burst into a 
roar. And Ave were indeed “in a wax” 
that morning. For we were the victims of 
a shameful piece of tyranny—so at least we 
thought. 

It was agreed by all of us that it was 
shameful—abominable, in fact. For, be it 
known that our annual village feast or 
fair —the event of the year with us—lasting 
over two days, Avas just commenced; and 
till this present year we had always had 
tAVO full days’ holiday on the occasion, but 
this year there had come a sudden and un¬ 
expected change. Mr. Douglas, our old 
schoolmaster, had unfortunately been 
obliged to go away for a few weeks on ac- 
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count of broken health, and his place had 
been taken temporarily by his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Bilton. This Mr. Bilton was, we 
understood, the master of a large London 
school, and he had come down to Little 
Clayton to sp> nd his summer holiday. 

Now Mr. Bilton, our new master, was a 
tremendous martinet, and the discipline he 
enforced was to.us both new and irksome 
in the extreme. As Jack Tarver, the 
“hero” of our school, said, we could 
“ neither sit nor stand, nor look nor speak, 
nor wink nor sneeze right for that old 
Bilton.” Thus it came to pass that after 
two or three days of the new master we 
began to wish heartily that we had back 
^again our old friend, Mr. Douglas, whom 
~we had, I fear, not always valued at his 
proper value. 

Well, not to make too long a story of it, 
Mr. Bilton had on the previous Friday an¬ 
nounced that he had b^-en in consultation 
with the rector, and th.it there would be 
only one day’s holiday for the feast this 
year, viz., the following Monday. He 
added, that in his opinion it would be well 
"to do away with the custom of giving holi¬ 
day for even one ay at that particular 
time, as he did not think the feast par¬ 
ticularly improving to anybody, least of 
all to young boys. 

Had we been told that for the future 
there would be only twenty-three hours in 
a day and six days in a week, we could 
hardly have been more amazed. Our 
eyes, and I dare say our mouths too, 
opened to their widest extent, as we stood 
looking half-stupefied at the master, and 
it was not till we were fairly in the village 
-street that we recognised the full meaning 
•of his words. No holiday on the “ Feast- 
Tuesday,” the “ best day of the two ! ” It 
was monstrous! Had anybody in the 
•village, old or young, ever heard of such a 
•thing! 

“I say, lads, none of your going home 
till we’ve settled this business,” said Jack 
“Tarver, whom, as I have just intimated, we 
called our “ hero.” 

“ Come this way, all you big fellows,” 
he added, in a tone of authority. 

Accordingly wo “big fellows,” that is 
the boys of the first class, went with him 
some quarter of a mile down a green lane, 
where we threw ourselves down on the 
grass, very hot and very angry. 

“ Well this is a rumbusticai sort of a 
go, this is,” cried Jack after a few moments, 

“ Old Bill Turn is about the biggest muff I 
ever saw. But we’ll have it out with 
Mister Bull Tom yet, before we’ve done 
with him. ” 

At this we all laughed uproariously, as 
we always did at anything Jack Tarver 
said, for we considered him the smartest, 
funniest fellow in existence. 

“It would make a pig laugh to look at 
his face even,” was a common saying with 
us. And he certainly was a droll boy. He 
was generally ready with a j -ke, or a pun, 
or, if nothing better were forthcoming, 
with a grin. 

As a practica 1 j oker we bel ie ved him to have 
no living equal. A bare list of the pranks 
he had played would fill a volume. Nobody 
ever remembered seeing J ack Tarver serious 
for five minutes together. Yet he wasn’t 
a fool by an\ means. Far otherwise; he 
was the top boy in the school, whilst in the 
way of games he was amongst us facile priit- 
ceps, as our curate had termed it. In swim- 
rning, skating, boating, cricket, football, 
and other manly game-, he was a “ dab,” 
and nowhere in <>nr district was to he 
/found a boy so good at running, jumping, 


tree-climbing, stone-throwing, and so 
forth. Even at draughts, and “merrils,” 
and other such indoor games, he could beat 
all the boys in our place. It was known, 
too, that he had thrashed “ Mucky Mike,” 
the big Irish bully from the next town, 
and he had once saved a child’s life by 
snatching it almost from under the very 
hoofs of a runaway horse, when even our 
cobbler’s big apprentice—almost “ out of 
his time ”—who was near, had not dared to 
make the attempt. No wonder we were 
proud of our “ hero,” Jack Tarver. 

“ What shall we do P ” asked one of the 
boys at length. 

“Well, I’ll tell you what I shall do,” 
said a boy called Alf Ryder, “ I just shan’t 
come, that’s all.” 

“ But what if your mother makes you 
come?” quietly remarked a little fellow 
who went by the nickname of “ Jumps.” 

“ My mother make me ! ” roared Ryder, 
with lofty scorn ; “I should like to catch 
her at it. Why, I don’t care a brass farth¬ 
ing for anything my mother says.” 

“ Oh, don’t you?” said Jumps ; “ well, I 
don’t think I should care to tell anybody 
so, at any rate.” 

“Look here, young Jumps, I’ll knock 
your head off if you don’t look out and 
shut up,” shouted Ryder, gettiug up and 
assuming a blustering attitude. 

“ Shut up yourself, Ryder, you donkey,” 
shouted Tarver; “ fancy you licking any¬ 
body. Why I believe little Jumps could 
thrash you into the middle of next week. 
You know what a soft you are. Just stop 
that and let’s get this affair settled.” 

Alf sat down with a growl, but he dared 
not make further demonstrations just then. 

“ Now,” said out hero, “ we must find a 
way of riling this old Bill Tongs and having 
our revenge.” 

“ Let’s bar him out,” suggested one. 

“ Bar him out! Not so easy, my hoy. 
The old chap keeps the key himself, you 
know, and we can’t get into the school till 
he comes.” 

“ Unless,” Jack added, with a comical 
look round, “ some of you fellows like to 
climb the pear-tree and get down the 
chimney, and then slip the lock.” 

At this sally there was a general laugh. 
However, just at this moment we spied 
Mr. Bilton himself coming along the 
grassy lane for what he cabled his- Usual 
evening’s “constitutional”—a new word, 
by the way, to us in our village. So we 
dispersed in a trice, having settled no¬ 
thing. 

“Leave it to me, lads,” Jack whispered 
as we scampered off. And we felt we 
might with confidence leave the matter to 
his superior genius. 

And now to go back to the commence¬ 
ment of this story. Monday morning— 
“Feast Monday”—had come, as I have 
said already, and here the first thing which 
greeted our eyes as we turned out early 
“to see the stalls put up ” was this absurd 
board over the school porch, “ Mangling 
done here.” How we laughed, for we felt 
that Jack had already commenced his 
pranks, and that he meant by hook or 
crook to have satisfaction out of the new 
schoolmaster. 

“What’s all that about, eh, hoys?” 
asked J ack himself, with mock solemnity 
as he came up ; and he studk a penny in 
his eye, and threw his head back in comical 
imitation of the way our new curate used 
his eyeglass. 

We roared, and even the grave old 
parish clerk joined in the laugh as he 
passed. 


The feast was promising this year to be 
what we called a good <.ne. The “ good¬ 
ness ” of the fea*t depended chiefly on the 
number of sweetstuff stalls and so forth ; 
the number of races, hasty pudding 
matches, and such like, in the evening; 
and lastly, on the number of people we 
got from the market town some two or 
three miles off. 

Well, this year there were already six 
stalls up, as well as three swing-boats, 
and, to crown all, a shooting gallery. 
Nobody had ever heard of more than four 
stalls and a swing-boat at the Little Clay¬ 
ton Feast, and as for the shooting gallery, 
why even Rcekham, our nearest town, 
could hardly boast of more at its great 
yearly fair. Then the front of the Blue 
Bell was literally covered with scarves, 
copper kettles, bridles, and such like, all 
of which would be competed for during the 
feast. And we had heard that an unusual 
number of Reekhamites might be ex¬ 
pected. 

“ I want two or three of you fellows to 
come and help me,” said Jack Tarver, 
after we had seen all the stalls placed 
in order; “I’ve got a job on hand you’ll 
like.” . . 

Alf Ryder, Jumps, and two or three 
more of us followed him into his father’s 
garden, a long, narrowish strip of ground 
at the back of the house. The adjoining 
garden belonged to the Blue Beil. We 
walked on wondering what he could want 
with us, till wc reached a flue bed of straw¬ 
berries which were just ripe. Little Clay¬ 
ton was famous for its strawberries and its 
pears, so that there was little or no tempta¬ 
tion on our part to take any of the fruit. 

“Look there,” said Jack, pointing to a 
gap in the hedge not far away, “what 
those counter-jumping chaps from Reek- 
ham have done; but I’m going to fix ’em 
to-day.” 

He meant the Reekham shopmen, who 
often strolled over of an evening to our 
village to spend an hour or two at the 
Blue Bell, which was a sort of tea-garden 
place. These Rcekham “ swells ” had evi¬ 
dently made many attacks on Mr. Tarver’s 
strawberries, hence the gap and the tram¬ 
pled appearance of the ground there¬ 
abouts. 

“ It’s a great shame for those yardsticks 
to steal your things,” said Jumps. 

“ Yes,” replied Jack, more seriously 
than was his wont; “and father has to get 
his rent out of this garden. But I’ll cook 
’em,” he added, relapsing into a grin, 

“ with plenty of gravy, too.” 

This is how we arranged for “cooking 
’em.” Under Jack’s directions we pro¬ 
ceeded to dig a hole exactly in front of the 
gap in the hedge. In this we placed an old 
tub some eighteen inches in diameter, and 
about as much in depth. This tub we 
nearly filled with mud from an old ditcb 
which ran past the end of the garden, and 
on the top of the mud Jack poured most of 
a gallon of tar, which his father had got to 
smear the ouUide ot‘ the cowshed with. 

Stirring the whole well together, we got 
a tubfull of a very fine compound, as may 
be imagined. A few sheets of paper were 
placed over the top, and then soil was 
sprinkled on the top of all, so as to hide 
the tub, and the surface of the ground near 
was stirred with a fork for a few yards 
around. We were delighted to find that 
nobody could possibly imagine what was 
below by what they co. Jd see on the sur¬ 
face. 

“ Capital! ” shouted Jack, in high glee, 
as we surveyed our work; “no fellow can 
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possibly come through, the gap without 
getting into that tub.” 

“Ha! ha! won’t the counter-jumper 
improve his swell trousers,” said Ryder, at 
which, we sot up a tremendous roar of 
laughter. 

“ But I say, lads,” interrupted little 
Jumps, “do you think it’s quite fair? 
Why it’ll apoU'liis trousers and things.” 

“ Look here, young Jumps,” said Jack, 
somewhat in a huff, for he himself was j ust a 
little doubtful as to whether what he was 
doing was quite the thing, “ say no more 
about it. I mean to go through with it, 
so that’s flat. Let the fellows keep out of 
our gardnn, and then their trousers will be 
all right.” 

“ Besides,” chimed in another boy, 
“look at the squire and his notice board at 
the comer of the Long Wood, ‘ Warning ! 
Spring guns and mantraps are placed in 
this preserve ’ If this tub here isn’t a fair 
thing, what about the squire’s spring 
guns ? ” 

This settled the matter, for the squire 
wouldn’t possibly be wrong.. 

Towards six in the evening, when the 
Reekham people were beginning to arrive, 
.Jack said, to a group of us, “ Now’s our 
time; come along; ” and off trooped some 
eight or ten of us into Tarver’s garden. 
Creeping slily along the hedge we gained 
the shelter of a grove of huge gooseberry- 
bushes. It was an excellent position, the 
hushes being very thick and very close to¬ 
gether, and some two or three hundred in 
number. Crouching beneath them we 
could see well all that passed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the gap—it was not more than 
twenty yards away—whilst we ourselves 
were completely screened from observa¬ 
tion. 

We had not long to wait, for presently 
there came sauntering along the walk of the 
Blue Bell garden a couple of gorgeously 
arrayed young men, whom we recognised 
;as assistants in the chief draper’s shop at 
Reekham. 

“ That’s ’em,” whispered Jack; “ I know 
’em well. That one with the green tie is 
an old hand. I believe he’s had many a 
gallon of our strawberries.” 

And, indeed, it did seem as if they were 
“old hands,” for they walked without a 
moment's hesitation to the gap. 

“You go,” one of the young men was 
beard to say. 

“No; you this time, I went in last 
time,” replied the other. 

“All right,” said the former (the one 
in the green tie), “ here goes ! ” and look¬ 
ing carefully around, he stepped through 
the gap! 

(To be continued.) 






G. E. It. (Ipswich.)—1. There is no one player who in 
football holds such pre-eminence. 2. G. E. R. adds, 
apropos of recent inquiries as to the state of the 
Felixstowe road : “The first half of the way is in a 
very bad state, owing to the sand, which at this time 
of the year is of about an average depth of one and a 
half inches, but much deeper in sonn* places than in 
others. The second half of the distance the road is 
fairly good; so I would advise bicjclists to take the 
train from Derby Road to Orwell, and then mount.” 

Athlete. —•‘Dumb-bells, from two to three pounds 
each,” means dumb-bells of from two to three pounds 
for each hand. What is your idea of a heavy dumb¬ 
bell, if a six-pounder is a light one ? 


G. E. A.—1. Yes, but not yet. 2. In some sugar estab¬ 
lishments bullocks’ blood is used in the clarifying 
process. 

Tonyquat.—I nquire at a dealer’s, and mention the 
size you want. 

Oxon.— 1. We have promised an article on the subject. 
2. Deadeyes are those fiat circular blocks with three 
holes encircled by ropes or iron ban^s, which, with 
the tackle, form a purchase for extending the shrouds 
and stays, otherwise the standing rigging. 3. Bolts 
with rings through their heads. 

Thomas Williams.—I t is not a coin, only a token. 


C. S. L. (Ludlow), Nemo, and Others.—Hussars, 5ft. 6in.; 
Lance.s, 5ft. Tin.; Dragoons, 5ft 8in. ; chest, 34in.; 
age 18. Apply at St. George's Barracks. 

R. N. (Waterside.)-For the Life Guards, 5ft. llin. ; 
chest, 34in. Apply either at Kniglitsbridge or Albany 
Street Barracks, Regent’s Park. 

R. E. (Durham), and Others.—The buglers and drum¬ 
mer-boys are usually selected from the bands of the 
various orphan schools. 

Neptune. —We do not know the cost of corks for 
swimming, and strongly recommend you not to use 
them. 


E. A. T. RAY.—1. Your “riting” would probably answer 
for ordinary office work, but your spelling “ergently” 
requires improvement. 2. See answer to Dick 
Sands. 

A. S.—The information you require regarding boy 
writers has been already given <see page 371). Most 
of the vacancies are filled up from Greenwich 
School. 


Oak Apple. — 1. You would have to learn the practical 
part of your business, such as fitting, etc., in an 
engineer’s workshop. 2. After that, if you were 
competent, you might obtain the situation on appli¬ 
cation. 3. No apprenticeship is required. 4. The 
pennies you mention are composed of copper and 
tin. 


Would-be Sailor.— You cannot enter as a seaman. 
You could join as one of the carpenter’s crew, at 
2s. Id. a day, or as a cooper or shipwright, but you 
would always remain in your own line. 

A. Fletcher.— Why clip the jackdaw’s wings at all? 
If the bird be not tame enough to stay with you 
voluntarily, it should be allowed to go its way. Per¬ 
haps, while, taming it, you may remove half the 
fliuht feathers of one wing. Your other questions 
have been repeatedly answered. 

J. F. Hughes —The copyright of any literary work 
runs for forty-two years from the date of its pub¬ 
lication ; or should the author live for more than 
thirty-five years after its publication, for such addi¬ 
tional years of his life, and seven years more. 

Words of Cheer.—C. E. C. writes from Manchester : 
“ It may perhaps interest you to know that the 
Boy’s Own Paper is an immense favourite with the 
Manchester telegraph messengers, of whom I have 
about two hundred under my charge. We have a 
reading-room, used by the boys while waiting their 
turn to go out, and supported by a small subscrip¬ 
tion from every lad ; and each month our copies of 
the Boy’s Own Paper in this toom are so much read 
that they become loose masses of well-thumbed leaves 
long before the new monthly paits make their ap¬ 
pearance. Let me heartily thank you for the very 
admirable way in which the Boy’s Own Paper 
retains the high character with which it started—a 
character very different from that of other 4 boys’ 

papers,’ notably the 4 -,’ which we have 

dropped on account of the rubbishy nature of its 
contents.” 




W. H. W.—1. The ferret and the gun. 2. To make 
gunpowder, expensive machinery is needed. To 
make shot, you must begin by building a tower 200ft. 
high. When you have finished it, let us know, and 
we will tell you what to do next. 

Cimabue.—N othing else needed. Do not give cheese 
to white mice. 

Francis E. —We should be very pleased to help 
you in the matter, but our hands are too full to 
admit of our forming special local clubs for our 
reader. 

G. F. E. H. (Bucks.)—17th Lancers. 5ft, 7in. ; lltli Hus¬ 
sars, 5ft. 6in. ; chest, 34in. ; age 18. All further 
information could be obtained at St. George’s Bar¬ 
racks, Trafalgar Square. 

W. PICKARD.— We are glad to find that you have so 
high an opinion of the Boy’s Own Paper, and hope 
that you will recommend other boys to follow your 
example. For preserving (not destroying) the mem¬ 
brane inside the egg, we know nothing so effectual 
as corrosive sublimate. If you know any medieal 
man, and tell him your object he will probably give 
you a note to a chemist, 'I he same chemist will 
supply you witn glass tube, which should he about as 
wide as your little huger. It costs about Id. per 
foot. Buy two feet of it, and you can draw it asun¬ 
der in the middle, and so have two good injecting 
tubes. 

C. B. and S. R. A.—1. Darenth Wood is about a mile 
from Greeuliithe Station, North Kent Railway, and 
the greater part is open to entomologists. 2. By ob- 
taining permission of the keeper of the department. 
3. There are no such books. One possessing all the 
information you require would be greater in size 
than a cyelopradia, and even then would he able only 
to give the bare description of each insect. If you 
refer to the insecis, no shop sells those which you 
mention, and we must again remark that purchased 
insects are usually valueless. 

Accrington.—W e know of no remedy for the watering 
of eyes after bathing. 

H. N. L.—You do not say how you keep your Green 
Frogs. They will want water, and if they live in a 
glass case, put flies and other insects into it. 

Cetewayo. —1. Try any of the insect powders and 
phosphor paste. Use them alternately. 2. You do 
not mention the metal or weight of the coin. The 
words signify, “Charles n., by the grace of God, 
King of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

P. A. Creeke.—T he object is the bleached shell of an 
Echinus, or Sea Urchin, from which the spines have 
been lost. The tiny holes are the apertures through 
which the 44 ambulacra," or locomotive suckers, are 
protruded. Fossil Echini are common. 

G. F. L., Robin Hood, Cockatoo, Canary. -Please 
look at our Correspondence columns. The questions 
have been repeatedly answered. 

Jackdaw.—B lackbirds and thrushes are great slug 
and suail destroyers. Encourage them in the garden, 
and let the jackdaw go back to its kindred. 

One of your Own Boys.— You cannot polish stones 
and madrepores (? fossil) without the costly ma¬ 
chinery. 

Wax Eye.—T he coin is a Chilian quarter-dollar. 

D. E. 0. B.—A billion is a million millious, that is, 

1,000,000,000,000. 

R. II. Turner. — Transport ships which belong to 
Government form part iff the Royal Navy, and the 
same rules apply to them as to other Queen’s 
ships Hired transports are worked by their own 
crews, and are manned as are the other ships of the 
firm to which they belong. 

C. F. B. M.—A flat. a. Monday, b. Thursday, c. Tues¬ 
day. d. Monday. 

Z. O. A and Others.—To freeze the cream, fill a tub 
with a mixture of pounded ice and salt, nitre, or 
soda. Put the cream into a pot with a cover (a 
pewter pot is best), which immerse in the mixture, 
and, to prevent the ingredients from sorting them¬ 
selves, and the heavy ones settling at tjjc bottom, 
turn it backwards and forwards until congelation 
sets in You cun see this by taking off the lid occa¬ 
sionally. When the cream is frozen, bury the pot 
completely in the poun led ice. Ices were intro¬ 
duced by Catherine de Medici, of Saint Bartholomew 
massacre fame. 

K. O. T.—What a lot of questions ! 1. Twenty-three, 
point, nought, seventy-nine ; or, twenty-three, deci¬ 
mal, nought, seven, nine. 2. An ellipse bears the 
same relation to the rectangle within which it is 
inscribed as a circle does to the square whose side is 
equal to its diameter. Hence, for the area of a ci» cle 
you multiply the square of the diameter by -7854, 
and for the area of an ellipse you multiply the conju¬ 
gate and transverse diameters together, and multiply 
their product also by 7854. 3. The number of which 
you have extracted the square-root should be the 
same as that given by squaring the square-root which 
you have extracted. Treat the sum as a decimal, 
bringing down a couple of noughts at a time—the 
answer will be 33*105, etc., and 33 r V is an.approxi¬ 
mation. 4. There is about 151b. pressure on every 
square inch of area. Everything around us bears 
the pressure of the air, just as everything in the bed 
of the ocean is pressed upon by the superincumbent 
water, and the size of the vessel in which the air is 
contain-d can make no difference so long as the air’ 
in it communicates with the outer air. 5. No. 
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J. E. W.—You do not describe the size, shape, or con¬ 
struction of the compartment in which you keep 
fish, and we cannot therefore say whether it will be 
favourable to the Green Frog. If it be an ordinary 
glass aquarium, certainly not. But we have no data, 
to go upon. 

T. W. McM.—Deformed eggs are not rare, thongh we 
have seldom seen so distorted a specimen as that 
which you sent us. We thank you much for men¬ 
tioning the discovery of a piece of orange within an 
egg. Should you find anything of the kind again, let 
us know at once. 

H. P. W.—The eggs of the Great Auk are exceedingly 
variable in size, ground, colour, and markings. The 
average length is five inches, and the colour consists 
of black, green, grey, or yellow motlings on a whitish 
ground. No two known specimens are alike. 

Slogger. —“ If a man is running and he knocks down 
his wicket—is he out? ” No. 

J. S. L.—Yes. Many times. 

Hercules had better consult his physician. 

Ranelagh and Others have their questions answered 
in the articles on cricket. 

Cricketer.— Your question is too vague. They might 
tell you at Harrow. What match did he play in ? 
How old is he or was he ? To look through so many 
years’ cricket scores is no joke. 

Gratitude.— Surgical Aid Society, 1G, New Bridge 
Street, London. We have no particulars. 

J. W. (Surrey.)—Try and obtain a situation as steward’s 
boy. No premium is necessary. 

R. Marston.— There is no such officer in the Royal 
Navy as a purser. With respect to entering as an 
assistant-clerk, you will tind all the information you 
require in our recent articles on “ Life on the Ocean 
Wave.” 

Dingo Y. S.—No. You would have to serve your time 
in an engineer’s workshop, and when out of your 
apprenticeship there you might obtain the appoint¬ 
ment you desire. 

Tilly.— Raw meat is the only food for hawks, old 
or young. Give them a rat, bird, or mouse occa¬ 
sionally. Their treatment in illness depeuds upon 
the ailment. 

Sea Dog.—T he occasional words in italics in the Bible 
are those that do not actually appear, but are under¬ 
stood in the original, and have been inserted by the 
translators to bring out the sense, just as a word has 
now and then to be supplied in construing. 

A. F. Ryde.— There are doctors of Civil Law, D.C.L.; 
of Divinity, d.d. ; of Laws, ll.d. ; of Medicine, m.d. : 
of Music, MUS.D.; of Philosophy, PH.D. ; and of 
Science, D.sc., and all are addressed as doctors. 

Cave Canem.—T he articles on Dogs appeared in the 
May part. 

W. II. Mason.—H undred and twenty yards—L. .Tunker 
in twelve seconds at Stamford Bridge on May 25, 
1878. Quarter mile—J. Shearman, at Lillie Bridge, 
in 50} seconds, on June 7, 1877. Bests on record are 
not always reliable. 

Philosophe.— Bohn’s “ Classical Library,” 5s. per vol., 
contains translations of Hesiod and Homer. Hesiod 
is No. 73, Homer Nos. 21 and 22. Chapman's is con¬ 
sidered one of the best metrical translations of 
Homer. Old Hobbes, of Malmesbury, Pope, Cow- 
per, Earl Derby, and others, have also translated the 
line old Greek. 

S. J. Buckell. —A Yorker is a “tice.’’ 

F. S.—If by “one foot over the front crease, and the 
other behind the popping-crease,” you mean “ the 
other behind the bowling-crease,” the man was “no- 
balled” improperly. G. F. Grace was “no-balled’’ 
erroneously in the same way in Australia. 

Judge HenrY.—1. As soil or manure. 2. At any book¬ 
seller’s. 3. We never answer such questions. 

Walter Wagtail.—1 . The declination is about now 19° 
W. In 1580 it was 11° 30' E., in 1663 due north, in 1814 it 
was 22° 34' w., and it is now getting slowly back to 
the E. 2. Both music and words of “God save the 
Queen,” or, rather, “God save the King,” which is 
the same thing, were composed by Dr. Henry Carey, 
in honour of a birthday of the then reigning monarch, 
George n., and the tune was played in public for the 
first time at a dinner given on that occasion by the 
Mercers’ Company at their hall in the city. Carey 
was born in 1696, and died in 1744. 

A. J. F.—Quickest by specific gravity. Jet is very 
light, only slightly heavier than water. Its lustre is 
brilliant and resinous. It is sectile and brittle, 
breaking with a large and perfect conchoidal frac¬ 
ture, and often shows a tendency to split into pris¬ 
matic or columnar masses. It feels smooth, and does 
not stain the fingers. It burns with a greenish 
flame, and emits a very strong, sweotish, bituminous 
smell, and leaves a light yellow ash. 

Steward.— “ The best month to go out of town for an 
invalid ” depends upon the ailment from which the 
invalid is suffering, and the place he intends going 
to. We cannot, therefore, definitely answer your 
question. 

Globe writes : “Will you kindly inform me if guano 
powdered is a good thing to promote growth in a 
boy, placed in a packet in the hollow of the foot, and 
whether it is injurious or not ? ” Can't say—we never 
tried it. Globe had better not let his schoolmates 
see his wise question, or they may be tempted to in¬ 
vent a none too-fluttering nickname for him ! 


Smoker.—S moking may perhaps do some men no 
harm, but it rarely does them any good, and it is 
especially prejudicial in the case of growing lads, for 
various well-understood physiological reasons. 


-- 

SOME BOYS’ SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 




PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Series.) 

III.—Christmas. 

T he prizes offered in this Competition were 
10s. 6d. for the best Essay and 21s. for the 
best original Pencil Drawing, open in the former 
case to all readers np to 17, and in the latter all 
up to 21. It will be seen that we have divided 
the drawing prize between two competitors of 
equal merit. 

The complete Award is as follows :— 
ESSAYS. 

Prize (10s. 6d.)—M. Rose Heelas (aged 16 
years), Wokingham. 

Certificates. 

ALBERT E. STEMBRIDGE, Brighton.— John Deuchar, 
Kirriemuir, N.B.— Ernest Stafford Smith, Brigh¬ 
ton.— James Morley Campbell, Ontario.— John "h. 
Lloyd, Castletown.— Samuel A. Walton, Peckham. 
—Walter C. Railton, Barnard Castle, Durham.— H. 
C. Jones, Liverpool.— Mary G. Dixon, Ryde, I.W.— 
Joseph Thomas Davies, Newport.— Eliese Newman, 
Nottingham.— Thomas E. Beeakwell, West Brom¬ 
wich.— Louise Durdin, Bayswater.— Albert Brook 
Brown, Leeds. — Sydney Godden, Eastbourne. — 
Ernest C. Brightman, Bristol.— Samuel McComb, 
jun., Londonderry.— William Gamble, Scarborough.— 
Robert Crawfurd, Twickenham.— Alfred L. Robin¬ 
son, Fulham.—T. W. Reid Johnston, Stirling.— Neish 
Park Watt. Banff, N.B.— Nellie Rist, Manningtree. 
—Hf.nrv Simpson, Wolverhampton.— Wm. A. Eadie, 
Salisbury.— Annie E. Lyddon, Bristol.— Wm. A. Dun¬ 


can, Newcastle-on-Tyne.—F. W. Holmes, Nottingham. 
—George Murray, Burntisland, Fifeshire. — Wm. 
Dyche, Derby.— Reginald A. Blanchford, Exeter. 
—A. H. Curtis, Neath, S. Wales.— Charlotte M. 
Simpson, Burnley. -George C. Neich, Peckham Rye. 
—Ada Gibbs, Potton.— Francis H. Offer, Devizes. 
—Fred. George Harris, Alston. — W. C. Parry, 
Bulley.— Joseph B. Wilson, Spennymoor.— George 
Soper, Hoy lake. —Edwin R. Wilkinson, Bristol.— 
John Mark Davidson, Braedale. — Emily M. 
Mason, Thirsk. — James Lowson silver, Burdett 
Road.— Harry T. Pemberton, Kingstown.— James 
Blossom, Sheffield.— George Wm. Baum, Leicester.— 
Thomas Sawers, Glasgow,— Alfred W. Hankinson, 
Grange-over-Sands.— Jeanie M. Anderson, Alderley 
Edge.— Mary Boucher* Nottingham. — Thomas L. 
IIaig, Harrow.—G. P. Horne, Richmond, Yorkshire. 
Richard Burnett, St. Ewe.— Arthur J. Pevensey 
Gill, Liverpool. — Lily Thomson, Tottenham. — 
Thomas Augustus Angrave, Leicester.— William 
E. James Lye, Bath.— David C. Smiley, Limavady. 
—Sydney R. Thompson, Ipswich.— C. D. Pearson, 
Peterborough.— Henry Roland Holmes. Higlibridge. 
—George J. Maiion, Liverpool. — Henry Cliff 
Mitchell, Chard. — Emily Alberta Crowther, 
Islington.— John Black, Wigtown.— Edward Coggin, 
Kennington Park.—W. A. McMurtrie, Liverpool. — 
Herbert 1". Bailey, Norwich.— Charles H. Betts, 
Chelsea..— Charlotte Buckmasteii, Hastings.—C. H. 
CROFT3, Bury St. Edmunds. 

DRAWINGS. 

Prizes 10s. 6d. each. 

Hugh Thomson (aged 191 years), Belfast. 
Ernest Benning (aged 18 years), Great Port¬ 
land Street. 

[These drawings we think of publishing in our 
columns, as illustrating the kind of work com¬ 
petitors can do.] 

Certificates. 

Robert Hart, Nottingham.— Gertrude Elizabeth 
Offord, Norwich. — Walter B. Coles, Exeter. — 
Constance Emily Busiiell, Teignmouth.— William 
McLeod, Dysart. —Susan C. Buckle, -Ashperton.— 
John Robertson, Glasgow.— Robert Wills, Arbroath. 
—James Storm Lisle, Newcastle-on-Tyne.- Alfred 
M. Pepper, Scarborough.— Mahjd Mary Windle, 
Romford. -Henrietta Mary Leverett, Westbourne 
Grove.— Alfred Horner, Nottingham.-II. Ernest 
Morris, Birmingham.— Bertram Noel Beal, Bel¬ 
vedere. — Edward Morris, Welshpool. —Frederic 
Montagu Bayly, Chigwell Row.— Charles Fred. 
Marshall, Liverpool. — Harry Samuel Walter, 
Coggeshall.— Samuel Frank Crisp, Southampton. - 
Theophilus Staines, Penge. —Howard Johnson, 
Farnham.— William George Northcott, Exeter.— 
John McPherson, Cork. 

We must first very cordially tliank the com¬ 
petitors for the many good wishes expressed in 
their essays for ‘‘Mr. Editor,” and assure them 
that we most heartily reciprocate them all. 

The essayists have succeeded in bringing plea¬ 
santly together considerable information concern¬ 
ing the great holiday of the year—as to its origin, 
its relation to Pagan rites, its history, its amuse¬ 
ments, etc. Some argue that it should he ob¬ 
served in a strictly religious manner, as against 
those who advocate its purely social side. 
Others, again (looking at its great object as the 
commemoration of the birth of our Lord Jesus 
Christ) complain of the date fixed as being 
incorrect on account of the rainy season in 
Judea making it impossible for the shepherds 
and their flocks to pass the night in the open 
plain ; others contend, with Canon Farrar, for 
the correctness of the date. 

Very charming arc the pictures of family 
reunion drawn by many of the essayists—when, 
with the sailor brother home from sea, and the 
soldier brother home from the war, all are 
gathered once more, with Ml and grateful 
hearts, around the old fireside 

The Bible knowledge of some of our friends 
needs to be corrected. One writer, taking a 
single member of a sentence, quotes Paul as 
advising “eating, drinking, and merriment;” 
but if he will turn to 1 Cor. xv. 32 and read the 
whole carefully, he will find Paul is as far from 
Epicureanism as from Stoicism. Another speaks 
of Joseph and Mary as going to Bethlehem “ to 
pay the taxes which the Roman emperor had 
imposed,” instead of to be taxed or enrolled. 

As this is the last Competition in which “the 
girls” are allowed to take part, we are glad to 
see they retire with honour, the Essay Prize 
having been carried off by one of their number. 

Neither the Essays nor the Drawings arc quite 
up to former standards of excellence. Was it 
that the holiday feeling at the holiday time 
interfered with thought, pen, and pencil ? 
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CHAPTER II. 

O ttr excitement was intense, and we could hardly refrain from 
shouting. But the suspense did not last long, for the next instant 
the would-be thief stepped on the tub, gave a lurch, and in an instant 
was sprawling on the ground. To see the way in which he jumped up 
and surveyed first his leg, and then the villainous-looking compound 
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into which he had stejvped, looking mean¬ 
while the picture of surprise and fright, 
was- so amusing to us, that, with one 
aecrtard, we burst into peal after peal of 
inextinguishable laughter, at the same 
time all standing upright amongst the 
gooseberry bushes. 

Our shouts of laughter and our sudden 
appearance on. the scene completed the 
fellow’s fright. Without stopping a second 
to see fairly who and what we were, he 
darted off. His companion had already 
taken himself off at no mean pace. Un¬ 
luckily for the tarred one, in his confusion 
he ran in the direction of the village street, 
although there was a small back lane by 
which he might have left the Blue Bell 
garden. And thus it came to pass that 
before he had clearly gathered together his 
wits he was amongst the crowd in the 
street,,where we boys also appeared half a 
minute later with a whoop like that of so 
many Bed Indians. 

As may be guessed, there followed what 
we called a “rumpus;” for, in the first 
place, the unusual appearance of the un¬ 
fortunate hero of the tub episode attracted 
immediate attention, and then our excited 
explanations to the bystanders did not 
tend to lessen the interest in him. Mean¬ 
while, the poor fellow — for some of us 
Ibegan to pity him now—stood for a moment 
in blank dismay, but a cry of “ Duck- 
pond I ” startled him, and he started 
like lightning down the street. The hub¬ 
bub was indescribable. Like a hunted 
animal, the “ blackleg,” as somebody face¬ 
tiously nicknamed him, ran, followed by 
half the folks of Little Clayton. But it 
could not last long. Our village street was 
several hundred yards in length, and had 
now a good sprinkling of people along 
the whole distance. 

The people at the upper end hearing the 
cries of “■Stop him!” “Hi, there! stop 
thief! ” and so on, closed in upon the 
runaway, and in a moment ho was borne 
to the ground, white, breathless, and in a 
fainting condition. A crowd of some two 
©r three hundred people gathered round 
as if by magic. 

“ Off to the duck-pond with him ! 
shouted one hullring fellow, who was well 
known as the best quoit-player and the 
laziest scamp in the village. 

“"No, no! ” bawled out another fellow ; 
“ pitch him into the river.” 

“Tar and feather him,” suggested a 
third. 

“ Yes/’ shouted Jack Tarver; “ the tar¬ 
ring is pretty well done already;” where¬ 
upon the crowd set up a loud guffaw. 

“ But I say, mates/’ interposed one of 
the bystanders, “he’s fainted.” 

“ Into the pond with him; that’ll bring 
him round,” roared the quoit-player, who, 
by the way, went by the name of Coity 
amongst us. 

Accordingly, lifting up the senseless 
man, they began marching in the direction 
©f the village duck-pond, a stagnant, filthy, 
loathsome pool in the centre of the village 
green. 

Just at this instant a man broke through 
the surging crowd, and in quiet but firm 
and authoritative tones said, “ Stop ! ” It 
was Mr. Bilbon, the schoolmaster. “ Stop ! ” 
bo repeated. “Put the man down, and 
stand on one side, and let him have a little 
air.” 

Quite taken aback by the schoolmaster’s 
imperious manner, the rough village youths 
deposited their burden on the road, and 
stood.staring open-mouthed at the “new 
schoolgaffer,” as they called him. 
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“You’ve gone quite far enough,” said 
Mr. Bilton to the crowd, as he stooped 
down to undo the conspicuous green neok- 
tie, and unbutton the shirt of the fainting 
Beekhamite. “He’s been punished quite 
enough,” he continued; “depend upon it 
he won’t come stealing strawberries again 
in a hurry. So no more of this. Leave 
him alone.” 

“ I say, chaps, are we going to stand 
this?” asked Coity, in a sneering tone. 
“What’s this new schoolgaffer got to do 
with it, I should like to know ? I vote we 
put him into the duck-pond too,if he doesn’t 
hold his tongue,” and, moving up to the 
prostrate shopman, he seized his arm. 

The next instant he found himself 
sprawling at full length on the ground, to 
the accompaniment of a considerable num¬ 
ber of hashes of lightning. A single well- 
directed blow from Mr. Bilton’s fist had 
settled Coity, who, picking himself up, 
sluuk out of the reach of the schoolmaster’s 
hand, amidst the jeers and haw-haws of 
nearly everybody present. 

Once out of harm’s way, however, the 
quoit-player’s courage revived, and he 
commenced vapouring and gesticulating in 
fine style, being understood to say that he 
meant “settling the schoolgaffer,” and so 
forth; whereat everybody roared the louder, 
for what made the affair more ridiculous 
was the fact that Coity’s physical strength 
was probably double that of Mr. Bilton. 

By this time the shopman had so far re¬ 
vived as to be able to stand upon his legs 
once more, but he looked the very picture 
of misery, and clung to his protector with 
a terror that seemed almost comic. 

“Now’s your time,” suddenly shouted 
Coity from the background; “off with ’em 
both to the duck-pond. We want no 
counter-jumping thieves and stuck-up 
school gaffers here.” 

“Oh, pray keep them off, sir,” gasped 
the shopman, sick with terror. 

“Look here,” said Mr. Bilton, now 
thoroughly roused, “I’ll knock down the 
first fellow who lays a finger on him.” 

“You cowardly scoundrel,” he added, 
with a withering look towards Coity. 

“Ay, ay, let’s stop it now, lads,” said 
the landlord of the Blue Bell; “let him 
get off back to Beekham, poor sinner.” 

At this moment a baker’s cart belonging 
to Beekham drove up on its way back to 
the town. Into this cart the shopman was 
put, and seated by the side of the grinning 
baker’s youth who was driving. Mr. Bilton 
slipped a shilling into the young baker’s 
hand, and whispered to him to drive off at 
once, which he did, amidst a storm of 
mingled jeers and hurrahs. 

As we went off to see the “ sports,” we 
for the first time noticed that in front 
of the inn was standing a small knot of 
Beekham apprentices in earnest consul¬ 
tation. As we came up they dispersed, 
evidently in no amiable mood. 

“There will be a row here to-morrow 
night,” remarked the village sexton, and 
in a few minutes the words were on the 
lips of nearly everybody in Little Clayton. 

“There’s only about fifty of ’em to¬ 
night, or else there would have been a fight 
for it about that Beekham fellow. But 
there’ll be five hundred from Beekham to¬ 
morrow,or my name’s not Tommy Gibson.” 
So said our village cobbler, who was looked 
up to as rather an oracle, and it was felt 
that he was not far wrong. 

However, the sports were now beginning 
. in good earnest. There were the usual 
number of foot-races, sack-races, etc., 
which call for no particular remark. I 


must note, though, that the wheelbarrow- 
race ended somewhat oddly. This event 
came off on the village green, as did most 
of the other matches. The competitors, 
who were blindfolded, included a poor half¬ 
witted youth, nicknamed amongst us 
“Sappy.” "When the race commenced 
Coity and Jack Tarver ran alongside Sap¬ 
py’s barrow, and gently laying a hand on 
it, gradually steered it towards the duck- 
pond. "When they saw that poor blind¬ 
folded Sappy could not possibly miss the 
pond, they took their hands from the bar- 
row, and cheered him on with “ Go it, Sap¬ 
py, you’re sure of it.” 

And Sappy ^vas sure of it, for in another 
instant he and his vehicle were floundering 
in the dirty duck-pond, amidst shrieks of 
laughter from the crowd. It was a cruel 
trick to serve poor witless Sappy, but I fear 
we were not too civilised in Little Clayton 
a quarter of a century ago, and unhappily 
there was no Boy’s Own Paper then. As 
the head of a large grammar school now, I 
often blush at the thought of those old 
times, though our village was perhaps 
hardly worse than others. 

Bobbing for sixpences followed. A large 
pail of clean water was placed on the 
green. Into this pail a sixpence was drop¬ 
ped, to be the property of anybody who 
could fish it out of the water with his 
mouth. Boy after boy tried in vain to get 
the sixpence, causing peals of merriment 
at their sputtering and puffing. At length 
Jack Tarver, doubling back his shirt collar 
and going down on his knees, made the 
attempt. Carefully inserting his head, he 
guided his mouth towards the coin, and 
seizing it with a peculiar movement of his 
lips, was soon standing up with the six¬ 
pence between his teeth, and grinning at 
the rustics round. In this matter, as in 
most others, Jack was the most successful 
fellow alive, and he fetched up no fewer 
than four sixpences in succession, till at 
last the landlord of the Blue Bell, who 
provided the coins, refused to let him try 
again. 

The grinning match followed—“ gem- 
ing”.we called it. The correct thing, I 
am told, is to do the grinning through a 
horse collar, but if so, we didn’t do the 
correct thing in our place. With us- the 
competitors simply stood in a row, and at 
a given signal proceeded to grin in the 
most hideous fashions they could. To-night 
the umpire had no difficulty in deciding the 
match. It was evident at once that Sappy 
outdid all the rest, as he stood in the row 
covered with mud—great patches of it still 
sticking to his face—grinning in such a 
fearfully ludicrous style that we all laughed 
till we were almost ill. 

The last match but one of the evening 
was the hasty-pudding match, and a most 
amusing affair it was. A long bench was 
stood in front of the Blue Bell, and on it 
were placed as many large-sized dishes as 
there were competitors. Into each of the 
dishes was poured about a quart of a 
smoking hot mixture of flour, water, and 
salt, which went by the name of hasty- 
pudding. In an instant the competitors 
had fastened on the dishes, each fellow 
being provided with an enormous wooden 
spoon. 

About half the fellows were boys 
from our school, there being also Coity, 
Sappy the shoemaker’s apprentice, and 
one or two other grown-up rustics. It 
was a comic sight to watch the feeders 
puffing and blowing, and stamping, and 
“oohing,” and making all the time most 
ludicrous grimaces and contortions. 









Coity blew bis porridge furiously, but got 
■very little of it down his throat; Sappy 
ladled an enormous spoonful into his mouth, 
and after grinning violently sputtered it out 
again, and was declared out of the match 
in consequence. Jack Tarver, as usual, 
went to work more methodically and suc- 

• cessfully, stirring his pudding energetically, 

• and blowing it with all his might the 
while, quite regardless of the fact that 
•some of the fellows had got their messes 
half eaten before he had got down a single 
spoonful. But when he had got his pud- 

• ding cooled down somewhat, he dexterously 
•emptied the contents of his dish into his 
stomach with apparently only about half 
;a dozen gulps, and stood proudly the win¬ 
ner. 

“ Clear the course for the donkey-race,” 
’was now the cry, and preparations were 
(made for the last and greatest event of the 
'evening. This race was specially interest¬ 
ing to us boys, because our “hero” for 
•some few years always rode the winning 

• animal, viz., his grandfather’s donkey. 
This lucky ass was the pride of our village 
■b oys—of my generation at least—and had 
won an armful of bridles, etc. No other 

• donkey in our neighbourhood could 
“touch” Old Tarver’s Jenny. Latterly, 
(however, the old man had somehow grown 
^averse to alio wing Jenny to compete, and 
this particular year he had declared that 

• the animal should on no account enter for 
•the race. 

“ I’ll have no more racing and foolery,” 
he had said to Jack some days previously*. 

“ But Jenny’s sure to win,” interposed 
Jack; “nothing hereabouts can touch 
[her.” 

“ I know that,” said the old fellow, 
testily, yet evidently proud of his donkey’s 
•fame, “ but I’ll have no more on’t.” 

“ But the new bridle,” urged Jack. 

“New bridle,” echoed his grandfather, 
“look here.” And opening the door of a 
spare room he pointed to two bran new 
bridles hanging on the wall. 

“ Well, just this time,” pleaded Jack. 

“No,” replied the old man, angrily; 
“no more; off to school, and see thou 
•doesn’t touch Jenny.” 

This piece of news had put rather a 
damper on us, but we were curious to see 
how it would all end. We felt that our 
hero would not be beaten in a contest like 
this. By book or by crook he would have 
v J enny in the race. And we were not disap¬ 
pointed. 

{To be continued.) 
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POLO. 

By Captain Cbawley, 

Author of “Manly Games for Boys,” etc. 



ne Saturday 
_ night, in June 
of this present year, 
a novel 'sight was 
witnessed in the 
park-like grounds of 
the Banelagh Club 
at Fulham—a Polo 
match by limelight. 
The contest bvas be¬ 
tween members of 
the Pianelagli and 
Hurlingliam Clubs, 
four on each side, 
severally led by Cap¬ 
tain Herbert and 
Mr. Wyndham Quin, 
in the presence of a 
large and fashionable 
company. The area 
was marked out by 
suspended Chinese 
lanterns, and the 
game itself was illu¬ 
minated by electric 
lights shining high 
above the players. 
The effect was so 
strange, weird, and 
brilliant, that it 
evoked expressions 
of pleased wonder from the numerous spectators, 
and was unanimously voted quite a new thing. 

(Sec page 804.) 

For more than an hour the game, which did 
not begin till past ten o’clock, kept the companv 
in excited admiration. First one side and then 
the other gained a point, and great was the ap¬ 
plause as the red or the blue seemed likely to 
prove victorious. A determined attack by the 
Kanelaglis was again and again met by the stout 
resistance of the Hurlinghams, and" when the 
latter assumed the offensive, the tactics of the 
former proved so complete, that in the end no 
goal was won, and the match was declared 
drawn! 

It was a well-managed and admirably-played 
game—the brilliant lights, the wide space, the 
fashionable company, and the music of a full 
military band giving to it an air of picturesque 
interest such as might have belonged to a tour¬ 
nament in the days of chivalry. Gallant sol¬ 
diers and aristocratic clubmen contended fiercely 
for a prize of simple honour, and fair ladies, as 
of old, graced the melee with their presence and 
their smiles. 

What is Polo ? 


Polo, for several years a popular military game 
in India, described by Atkinson and other tra¬ 
vellers as the national sport of the Tartar tribes 
in Northern Asia, and introduced into England 
about seven years ago, is simply Hockey on 
Horseback. 

I need scarcely tell you that Hockey is played 
by any number of persons armed with sticks or 
clubs, each side with a captain or leader, the 
object of the game being to drive a ball or bung 
through a goal, the side first succeeding in so 
doing winning a heat or match. Goals are set 
up, as in football, and the players are ranged in 
lines opposite each other, a few yards apart. 
The ball is thrown into the central ♦ space, and 
then, with their hockey-sticks, the players 
strike it forward and backward till one or the 
other side is able to drive it fairly through the 
goal. 

Put the players on horseback—or rather,mount 
them on strong active ponies—conduct the game 
according to the acknowledged rules, and you 
have Polo. ’ J 


The Pailes of the International Polo Club, di¬ 
vested of some technicalities not necessary for 
our purpose, are as follows 

The play takes place in a field or open space 
not less than three hundred yards in length, 
and of proportional width—say a hundred and 
fift} T or two hundred yards across the centre. 
The playing-ground is marked out with coloured 
flags set on poles ten yards apart. 

Each player is mounted on a pony, the height 
of which must not exceed fourteen hands—no 
pony exhibiting vice or bad temper being ad¬ 
mitted. 

The goals at either end are ten yards apart. 

The game is played by not fewer than three 
nor more than six players on each side, armed 
with 0 . crook or crutch-stick. 

Each side, .at the commencement, takes up its 
position behind a chalk-line within the goal¬ 
posts. The ball is then thrown into the centre 
of the ground. The trumpeter salutes the play¬ 
ers, and at the dropping of a white flag by the 
umpire the play begins. 

Each side has i'ts own umpire, unless both 
sides mutually agree to abide by the decision of 
one umpire, against whose award there is no 
appeal. 

No sticks or balls except those passed and 
approved by the umpire are allowed. 

In the event ot a stick being dropped in the 
course of play, its owner may dismount to pick 
it up, but he must not strike the ball till he is 
again mounted. 

A broken stick ma} r be replaced, but the owner 
must ride to the scoring-box, or other place 
where the sticks are kept, and ride back to the 
arena. 

A player must not strike an adversary’s pony, 
or place his stick over its back, in order to get 
at the ball. Players are, however, allowed to 
crook or entangle each other’s sticks, and, in 
tact, impede each other in any fair legitimate 
manner. 

Each or any player may interpose his pony 
before that ot his adversary to prevent him 
reaching the ball, whether at full pace or other¬ 
wise, no matter where the ball may lie. 

The player missing the ball must not follow 
and hit it unless at least one player, exclusive 
of the goal-keeper, is between him and the 
hostile goal. 

When the ball is hit beyond the goal without 
going between the posts, the side defending the 
goal is entitled to hit off—that is, strike it again 
into play. A ball hit out of bounds must in 
like manner be thrown into play by the umpire 
or attendant. 

It will be seen that Polo is admirably simple. 
Good, bold, steady riding is of course indispen¬ 
sable ; but there arise numerous opportunities 
for the display of skill and judgment, and not a 
few for management and finesse. It is a game 
for strong young men rather than for boys ; but 
as hardy boys have an invincible habit of im¬ 
proving into brave men, I have thought it worth 
while to briefly describe the game, so that young 
readers may enjoy it by anticipation. Andpossibly 
—I sa}’’ this in a whisper—they will learn more 
from the picture on the next page than from my 
words. Examine both. 
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SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 


THE GERMAN BAND-BOY WHO DISCOVERED A 
WORLD. 

A young astronomer of my acquaintance, 
aged eigh*t, was looking at the moon the 
other night through a splendid reflecting tele¬ 
scope belonging 
to a distin¬ 
guished member 
of the Astro¬ 
nomical Society. 

He was perched 
on a chair, and 
could just peep 
into the eye¬ 
piece of the 
great equatorial 
mount. The 
focal length of 
the telescope 
was seven feet, 

And he stood 
about four feet 
nothing, so you 
may imagine the 
size of the in¬ 
strument, and 
the glorious 
sight that met 
his eager gaze 
when lie looked 
npon the daz¬ 
zling object re¬ 
flected within. 

“Oh!” was 
his first and 
most natural ex¬ 
clamation ; after 
which followed 
some more de¬ 
finite comments, 
such as “ Isn’t 
it bright ? and 
xound ? And 
what are all 
those shiny bits 
away from it ? 

'Can we see the 
•other side?” 
and so forth ; 
all of which 
were answered 
by the kindest 
and most con¬ 
siderate of as¬ 
tronomers in a 
manner so sim¬ 
ple that the 
child could un¬ 
derstand. 

There were 
-other glories in 
the heavens 
which gave the 
.lad delight. 

Jupiter and its 
moons ; Saturn 
and its belts; 

.Mars with its 


declare the glory of God ; and the firmament 
sheweth His handywork.” Indeed, I noticed 
when we were in the astronomer’s studio that 
this appropriate text stood confronting us, re¬ 
minding us of what is, after all, the highest 
lesson the science can teach, as it is the first! 

But I want you to look witli me at the large 
reflecting telescope, which requires a house all 
to itself, and in which a man six feet high could 
be conveniently packed. Touch it; it moves as 
easily as though it only weighed an ounce, and 
it is so delicately poised that a child’s finger can 
control its movements. You will notice at once 
a strange thing about it. Instead of looking 
through at one end at the object in the sky, you 
look into a little tube placed at the side of the 
instrument near the top. This is necessary in 
nearly all reflecting telescopes, as we shall pre¬ 
sently see. But first let us say a little about 
the origin of telescopes. 

Koger Bacon, the wonderful English monk, 
invented the magnifying-glass, and lie knew 
something of the principles of the telescope so 
long ago as the year 1250. Somewhere about 
1573 one Leonard Digges actually constructed 
glasses through which he was able to see objects 
i a long way off. It remained for the great I 


tie Heard, about 1609, that a Dutch spectacle- 
makef had invented glasses for magnifying 
distant objects, and he set to work to make a 
magnifying machine for himself. How superb 
must have been the sight when the daring 
philosopher first tested the powers of his new 
instrument! The burnished disk of the silvery 
moon shone out no longer smooth and self- 
luminous, but was marked with mountain 
ranges and indented with vast valleys. The 
milky-way appeared to the delighted Florentine 
as a bewildering mass of single stars. No longer 
could it be said that the world in whichhe 
lived was the centre round which sun, moon, 
and stars revolved, for out yonder there was 
revealed to him the planet Jupiter with its moons 
revolving round it, and he was driven to the 
amazing thought that ours was but a little 
planet, in a limitless, countless concourse of 
revolving suns and worlds. 

The telescope which let in such amazing light 
to the mind of the astronomer was, after all, no 
better or bigger than an ordinary glass used on 
board ship in the present day, and its utmost 
magnifying power was only thirty-three times. 
But though small, it made a considerable stir 
amongst the learned and unlearned. The prin¬ 
cipal professor 


-continents and seas ; all bringing to mind those I 
words of the sweet singer of Israel, “The heavens | 


Herschel’s Early Experiments. 

Galileo Galilei, the creator of experimental 
science, to bring the telescope into practical use. | F 


of philosophy at 
Padua, where 
Galileo was liv¬ 
ing, refused to 
look through 
the new appa¬ 
ratus, and would 
not believe in 
the existence of 
such things as 
moons in con¬ 
nection with 
any other planet 
than his own; 
and the priests 
denounced him 
with what they 
considered an 
unanswerable 
argument from 
Holy Writ, 
“Ye men of 
Galilee, why 
stand ye here 
gazing up into 
heaven ? ” 

We know the 
rest. Old, and 
almost blind, he 
was induced to 
recant publicly 
before the car¬ 
dinals of the In¬ 
quisition every 
truth he had 
discovered, but 
having on his 
bended knees 
abjured his 
former state¬ 
ments that the 
sun was the 
centre of the 
world and im¬ 
movable, and 
that the earth 
was not the cen¬ 
tre and movable, 
he rose, and 
turning to a 
friend near him, 
said, “ E pur se 
muove ” — For 
all this it does 
move ! 

His recanta¬ 
tion did not 
preserve him 
from being cast 
into prison; and 
although libe¬ 
rated after¬ 
wards, his end was miserable and forlorn, 
ar nobler would it have been for him to have 
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died for truth, and thus left the world a bril¬ 
liant example of fearless bravery. 

Galileo’s telescope was what is called a refrac¬ 
tor. The tube had at one end an object-glass, 
and at the other an eye-piece. The rays of light 
were refracted—or bent from their straight 
course—in passing through the object-glass, and 
came to a focus or point in the tube. At the 
focal point an image of the object looked at was 
formed, and the eye-piece was a microscope to 
enlarge the tiny image. Thus, in all telescopes 
an image is formed in the tube —not on the glass 
at either end—and this separate and distinct 
image is magnified by a microscope. 

But although the magnified image was clear 
and many times larger than when seen by the 
naked eye, yet it was found impossible to make 
telescopes large enough to give anything like the 
power desired by astronomers, and some of the 
greatest minds sought in vain for a better 
medium than the old refractor. 

It occurred to the great Newton, about 1660, 
that what he wanted might be obtained by re¬ 
flecting the rays of light from a mirror instead 
of refracting or bending them. He placed a 
concave mirror in the closed end of a tube which 
had its open end pointed to the sky. This mirror 
received the rays of light from the object and 
reflected them lip the tube again to a point near 
the top ; and there a hole was cut in the tube, 
and a microscope inserted, by which the image 
formed at the focal point was examined. The 
great difficulty in Newton’s day, as it had been 
in Galileo’s, was to make an object-glass for a 
refracting telescope that would not show prismatic 
colours. It was not until many years afterwards 
that DoMond, the great London optician, in 
1757, discovered how to make achromatic glasses 
of a large size, by which an image without 
colour was formed, but the expense of making 
such glasses was and is enormous. 

Reflectors, on the other hand, can be made 
almost any size, and at a comparatively moderate 
cost, and this brings us to speak of the great 
self-made astronomer, 'William Herschel, whose 
name will always be associated with one of the 
finest reflecting telescopes ever made. ^ • 

Born in Hanover, November 15th, 1738, 
young Herschel was destined for the musical 
profession by his father, who was himself a good 
musician. It seems to have been a musical 
family, and it was thought a fitting opportunity 
when" a vacancy offered in the Hanoveriau 
regiment of guards, that the lad should com¬ 
mence to live by his profession. He played 
chiefly on the oboe, and both he and his father 
visited England in 1758 with a detachment of 
the regiment to which the boy belonged. 

We next hear of him at Doncaster, playing 
some brilliant solos on the violin, and attracting 
the attention of a Dr. Miller by his appearance 
and cleverness. The good doctor was not afraid 
to hold out a helping hand to the young 
foreigner, and asked him to his house, where he 
was kindly received, and found opportunities for 
improving himself. The doctor’s library was at 
his disposal, and he made good use of it. His 
mind was hungering after knowledge, but his 
mode of life as a roving musician made it im¬ 
possible for him to study. It was suggested 
that he should give up his engagement in the 
band and try for something that would allow him 
time for improving his mind. . He did so, and 
for some years we find him visiting towns in the 
capacity of organist, playing at concerts, and 
eventually at Bath playing in the pump-room 
band, and acting as organist at a chapel. It 
was here that some one lent him a two-foot 
telescope. With this small instrument he 
turned his gaze heavenward, and became an 
astronomer from that hour. The ownership of 
such an instrument would have been a great 
delight to him, but he found on inquiry that the 
cost of such a telescope was far beyond his slender 
means. He formed a desperate resolve. He 
would make one 1 Had he been a rich man, 
the chances are that his splendid constructive 
power would never have been brought out. It 
was the dire necessity of the case that made hini 
a telescope-maker, as it has been necessity, in 
nine cases out of ten, that has made men put 
forth their energies on great works. 


Now, to make an instrument such as Herschel 
attempted, required two things—skill, and per¬ 
severance. He had to gain the first by the 
second, and I do not remember in the annals of 
effort anything more dauntless than the young 
man’s perseverance. He set to work on a five- 
foot reflector—that is, a tube long enough to 
enable rays of light five feet in length to form a 
focal image of the object. This is called a five- 
foot focal length reflector, and after what has 
been said about reflecting instruments, I hope 
you maybe able to understand its construction. 
He found the task he had set himself much 
harder than he supposed, for the preparation of 
a concave mirror is one of the most delicate and 
difficult that can be imagined. It is not on 
record how many of these mirrors he spoiled in 
his first effort, but we know that with a subse¬ 
quent telescope, and when his failures had 
taught him many things necessary to be known 
in the construction of mirrors, he made two 
hundred before he could get one to suit him. 

With a courage which no difficulty could 
daunt, the young musician worked on in his 
leisure hours until his first telescope was fin¬ 
ished, and then to his delight he was rewarded 
for all his labour by seeing the ring and satel¬ 
lites of Saturn. Few could have thought that 
the musician, working in his humble room 
night after night, by the aid of an indifferent 
candle, making tubes and grinding mirrors, con¬ 
sulting books and throwing aside as useless 
much that he attempted, would emerge from 
his obscurity one day and become, a world- 
renowned astronomer. It is told of him that he 
used to steal away in the intervals of the per¬ 
formance at the pump-room, and running to his 
telescope, spend a few brief minutes in scanning 
the sky, and then get back in time to take his 
place in the band as though he had not left the 
building. 

Having succeeded in his first attempt to 
make a telescope, he was determined to go on 
to more ambitious work, and made instruments 
of different focal length up to twenty feet. For 
seven years lie worked at his profession by day, 
and at his telescopes by night; but at the end 
of that time he called the attention of the entire 
civilised -world to him and to his work by the 
discovery of another world like our own planet 
moving round the sun, but at a distance of no 
less than 1,800,000,000 of miles, and of such a 
size that eighty worlds as large as our own could 
be formed from it. Up to the time of . this dis¬ 
covery it was supposed that the limit of the 
solar system was marked by the planet Saturn, 
but now the vast field had to be pushed out 
until the human mind failed to comprehend the 
meaning of a distance expressed by the term 
“ one thousand eight hundred millions of miles.” 
And yet, beyond Uranus (the planet of Her- 
schel’s discovering) there has been found .an¬ 
other at a distance of three thousand millions 
of miles from the sun. 

But more of Herschel and his triumphs an¬ 
other time. We must leave him now the 
object of the world’s gaze, yfet the unassuming 
oboe-player in the pump-room band at Bath. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

Wild Beasts in India. 

One of the complaints of the modern English¬ 
man in India is that he can so seldom get a shot 
at a tiger. Wolves are dying out in many 
provinces ; the ancient Indian lion lias disap¬ 
peared. The wild elephant is so rare that he is 
specially protected by the Government, and in 
most parts of India he can only be caught by 
official licence or under official supervision. 
Many districts have petitioned for a close 
season, so as to preserve the edible game still 
remaining. The only animal that has defied 
the energy of the British official is the snake. 
One may, however, judge of the loss of life 
by wild beasts in the last century from the 
deaths caused by this, their chief survivor 
at the present day. The ascertained number 


of persons who died from snake-bite in?. 
1S75 was 17,000, out of a total of 21,391 killed, 
by snakes and all other wild animals. The- 
deaths from wild beasts in the last century were; 
probably not under 150,000 a year. 


Last of the “ B Eleven.” 

In the early part of the present century a.. 
match of no uncommon occurrence at Lord's- 
was the “ B’s versus England.” The last mem¬ 
ber of the famous “ B eleven’’—John Bowyer— 
died quite recently in his ninetieth year, at 
Mitcham, in Surrey, being the third of the- 
eleven who reached the ripe age of ninety, 
W. Beldbam dyiDg at the age of ninety-six, 
and Mr. E. H. M. Budd at ninety-three. The - 
longevity of the team was proverbial, and the- 
average age of the principal members presided 
over by Lord Frederick Beauclerck, was eighty- - 
one. Bowyer playedhis first match in 1805, when 
Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton (who lived at 
Merton) were on the ground, and his interest in 
the game remained to the last, the village green, 
always being patronised by the old man when 
any of the Mitcham matches were in progress. 
He was frequently chosen to play at Lord’s, and! 
on such occasions he walked the eleven miles- 
both ways, in addition to playing all day. He- 
was a direct link between the players of the re¬ 
nowned old Hambledon Club, which included, 
such names as Beldham, Wells, and Fennex, 
and the Pilch and Lillywhite era. He used to • 
bat left-handed, and was renowned for his- 
brilliant fielding, and was a pattern of sobriety 
and steadiness. His illness was of two or three* 
days’ duration only, and it is pleasant to record 
that he died surrounded by friends and neigh¬ 
bours. 


Training Ships. 

Consequent upon the loss of the Eurydice - 
and the Atalanta the Admiralty has ordered, 
the formation of a small squadron for the train¬ 
ing of ordinary seamen, each vessel having 
steam power, as an auxiliary force. Such a/ 
squadron would seem to possess many ad¬ 
vantages. Evolutionary movements will be 
practicable, and dangers of many kinds will 
be avoided, at the same time that the number' 
of seamen being simultaneously trained will.be* 
almost indefinitely multiplied, and their train¬ 
ing will in all respects be of a more complete • 
character. In all probability the squadron will, 
consist of three vessels. The Inconstant is- 
mentioned as likely to be the flagship, and she 
is eminently qualified for this service, being one* 
of the fastest sailing vessels in the Navy. She 
is now being refitted, especial attention being 
paid to her masts and rigging, and her date of' 
completeness is the middle of September. She 
has seen comparatively little service, large sums - 
of money having been expended in twice pre¬ 
paring her for a commission without her pendant 
being hoisted, and her recent employment was- 
only temporary, Vice-Admiral Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour hoisting his flag on board her on his. 
appointment as Comniander-in-Chief ol the * 
Mediterranean Fleet, and proceeding out in 
her with his officers. The other vessels of the- 
squadron are likely to be the Rover iron screw 
corvette, and the Carysfort, one of the new 
steel despatch vessels built by Messrs. Elder, of 
Glasgow. 


A New Island. 

Owing to some disturbance in the earth’s*, 
substance a small island has risen out of the* 
sea, in the Azores. The area is supposed to be 
18,000 square yards, and it is distant 600 yards - 
from the island of St. George. 


Death of a Veteran. 

Mr. John Dickson, believed to be the last 
representative of the famous regiment of the^ 
“Scots Greys,” who charged so gallantly with, 
the heavy cavalry at the battle of Waterloo, has 
lately died at Nunhead Lane, Surrey, .at the age*, 
of ninety-one. 


























THE STORY OF JUAN PLACIDO. 



I N 1844 the slaves of Cuba, goaded into insur¬ 
rection by the long and heartless cruelty of 
the Spanish planters, made an effort to throw 
off the yoke of their oppressors. The reputed 
leader of the revolt was Juan Placido, a man of 
noble and heroic nature. Mr. Whittier, the 
Quaker-poet of America, and the friend of the 
negro race, has lately narrated his history. 

I have recently (says Whittier) been deeply 
interested in the fate of Placido—the black 
revolutionist of Cuba—the leader of the wide¬ 
spread and well-planned revolt of the slaves 
in the city of Havana and the neighbouring 
plantations and villages. 

Juan Placido was bom a slave on the estate 
of Don Terribio de Castro. His father was an 
African, his mother a mulatto. His mistress 
treated him with great kindness, and taught him 
to read. When he was twelve years of age she 
died, and he fell into other and less compas¬ 
sionate hands. At the age of eighteen, on seeing 
his mother struck with a heavy whip, he for 
the first time turned upon his tormentors. To 
use his own words, “ I felt the blow in my own 
heart. To utter a loud cry, and from a down¬ 
cast boy, with the timidity of one meek as a 
lamb, to become all at once like a raging lion, 
was a thing of a moment. ,, He was, however, 
subdued ; and the next morning, together with 
his mother, a tenderly nurtured and delicate 
woman, severely scourged. On seeing his 
mother rudely stripped and thrown down upon 
the ground, he at first, with tears, implored the 
overseer to spare her ; but at the sound of the 
first blow, as it cut into her naked flesh, he 
sprang once more upon the ruffian, -who, having 
superior strength, beat him until he was nearer 
dead than alive. 

After suffering all the vicissitudes of slavery 
—hunger, nakedness, stripes ; after bravely and 
ably bearing up against that slow and dreadful 
process which reduces the man to a thing—the 
image of God to a piece of merchandise—until 
he had reached his thirty-eighth year, he was 
unexpectedly released from his bonds. Some 
literary gentlemen in Havana, into whose hands 
two or three pieces of his composition had fallen, 
struck with the vigour, spirit, and natural grace 
which they manifested, sought out the author, 
and raised a subscription to purchase his freedom. 
He came to Havana, and maintained himself by 
liouse-painting, and such other employments as 
his ingenuity and talents placed within his 
reach. He wrote several poems, which have 
been published in Spanish at Havana, and 
translated by Dr. Madden, under the title of 
* ‘ Poems by a Slave. ” 

It is not too much to say of these poems, that 
they will bear a comparison with most of F«e 
productions of modern Spanish literature. 
Certain it is that their author is the only Cuban 
poet. His style is bold, free, energetic. Some 
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of his pieces are sportive and graceful; such is 
his address to “The Cucuya,” or Cuban fire-fly. 

Some of his devotional pieces evince the 
fervour and true feeling of the Christian poet. 
His “Ode to Religion ” contains many admi¬ 
rable lines. Speaking of the martyrs of the 
early days of Christianity, he says finely : 

“Still in that cradle, purpled with their blood, 

The infant faith waxed stronger day by day:” 

I cannot forbear quoting the last stanzas of this 
poem :— 

“ 0 God of mercy, throned in glory high, 

On earth and all its misery look down ! 

Behold the wretched, hear the captive’s cry, 
And call Thy exiled children round Thy 
throne! 

“ There would I fain in contemplation gaze 
On Thy eternal beauty, and -would make 

Of love one lasting canticle of praise, 

And every theme, but Thee, henceforth 
forsake ! ” 

The disastrous result of the great insurrection 
of the slaves in Cuba is -well known. Betrayed, 
and driven into premature collision with their 
oppressors, the wronged and maddened bondmen 
were speedily crushed into subjection. Placido 
-was arrested, and, after a long hearing, was 
condemned to be executed, and consigned to the 
“ chapel of the condemned.” 

How far Placido was implicated in the insur¬ 
rectionary movement, it is now, perhaps, im¬ 
possible to ascertain. The popular voice in 
Havana pronounced him its leader and pro¬ 
jector ; and as such he was condemned. His 
own bitter wrongs, the terrible recollections of 
his life of servitude, the impunity with which 
the most dreadful outrages upon the persons of 
slaves were inflicted, acting upon a mind fully 
capable of appreciating the beauty of freedom, 
furnished abundant incentiye to an effort for the 
redemption of his race, and the humiliation of 
his oppressors. The Hcraldo, of Madrid, speaks 
of him as the “ celebrated poet, a man of great 
natural genius, and beloved and appreciated by 
the most respectable young men of Havana.” 
It accuses him of wild and ambitious projects, 
and states that he was intended to be the chief 
of the black race, after they had thrown off the 
yoke of bondage. 

He was executed at Havana, in July, 1844. Ac¬ 
cording to the custom in Cuba with condemned 
criminals, he was conducted from prison to the 
“chapel of the doomed.” He passed thither 
with singular composure, amidst a great con¬ 
course of people, gracefully saluting his nume¬ 
rous acquaintances. The chapel was hung with 
black cloth, dimly lighted. Placido was seated 
beside his coffin. Priests in long black robes 
stood around him, chanting, in sepulchral voices, 
the service of the dead. It is an ordeal under 
which the stoutest-hearted and most resolute 
have been found to sink. After enduring it for 
twenty-four hours, he was led out to execution. 
Placido came forth calm and undismayed, 
holding a crucifix in his hand; he recited in a 
loud, clear voice, a solemn prayer in verse which 
he had composed amidst the horrors of the 
“chapel.” It thrilled upon the hearts of all 
who heard it. I am indebted to a fi’iend for 
assistance in rendering this remarkable prayer 
in English verse. 

“Prayer of Placido. 

“ God of unbounded love and power eternal, 

To Thee I turn in darkness and despair ; 

Stretch forth Thy arm, and, from the brow 
infernal 

Of calumny the veil of justice tear ! 

And from the forehead of my honest fame 

Pluck the world’s brand of infamy and shame 1 

“0 King of kings!—my father’s God! who 
only 

Art strong to save, by whom is all controlled, 




Who givest the sea its waves, the dark and. 
lonely 

Abyss of heaven its light, the north its cold. 
The air its currents, the warm sun its beams, 
Life to the flowers, and motion to the streams. 

“ All things obey Thee ; flying or reviving, 

As Thou commandest; all, apart from Thee, 
From Thee alone their life and power deriving. 
Sink, and are lost in vast Eternity ! 

Yet doth the void obey Thee ; since front 
nought 

This marvellous being from Thy hand was 
wrought. 

“ 0 merciful God ! I cannot shun Thy presence, 
For through its veil of flesh Thy piercing eye 
Looketh upon Thy Spirit’s unsoiled essence, 

As through the pure transparence of the* 
sky— 

Let not the oppressor clap his bloody hands. 
As o’er my prostrate innocence he stands J 

“ But if, alas ! it seemeth good to Thee 
That I should perish as the guilty dies, 

That a cold, mangled corse, my foes should, 
view me 

With hateful malice and exulting eyes, 
Speak Thou the word, and bid them shed my 
blood ; 

Fully in me Thy will be done, 0 God 1 

On arriving at the fatal spot he sat down, as 
ordered, on a bench, with his back to the soldieR?. 
The multitude recollected that in some affecting 
lines, written by the conspirator in prison, he 
had said that it would be useless te kill him by 
shooting his body—that his heart must ha 
pierced ere it would cease its tlirobbing. At the 
last moment, just as the soldiers were about to 
fire, he rose up and gazed for an instant around 
and above him, on the beautiful capital of his 
native land and its sail-flecked bay, on the dense 
crowds about him, the blue mountains in the 
distance, and the sky glorious with the summer 
sunshine. “ Adios, mundi /” (Farewell, world !j) 
he said, calmly, and sat down. The word was 
given, and five balls entered his body. Then it 
was that, amidst the groans and murmurs of this 
horror-stricken spectators, he rose up once more, 
and turned his head to the shuddering soldiers, 
his face wearing an expression of superhuman, 
courage. “Will no one pity me?” he said 
laying his hand over his neart. “ Here, fire 
here.” While he yet spake two balls entered 
his heart, and he fell dead. Thus perished the 
hero-poet of Cuba. He has not fallen in vain. 
His genius and his heroic death will doubtless 
be regarded by his race as precious legacies. To 
the great names of L’Ouverture and Petion, the 
coloured man can now add that of Juan Placido. 
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So each one did as he was hid, 

And into the boats we pass’d, 
While closer came the scorching 
flame, 

And our captain was the last! 
Yet once again he dared his life 
One little lad to save ; 

Then we pulled to shore from the 
blaze and roar, 

With our captain kind and brave, 
In the face of Death, with its fiery 
breath, 

He had stood, and so would we ! 
Eor that’s the way at sea, my boys, 
For that’s the way at sea. 


How let the noble words resound* 
And echo far and free, 
Wherever English hearts are 
found, 

On English shore or sea, 

The iron nerve of duty join’d 
With golden vein of love 
Can dare to do and dare to wait, 
With courage from above. 

Our captain’s shout among the 
flames, 

A watchword long shall be— 
That’s not the way at sea, my 
boys, 

That’s not the way at sea. 



[This song, founded on the burning of the Goliath, as described in a recent number, is printed &!/ permission of the ^ chmgs and Romer » 

London, W., from whom it may be had in separate form (old notation), but without these illustrations, price 4s. ] 
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THE MUSICAL JUMBO. 

H umboldt, in the preface to his “ Cos¬ 
mos,” a book which every boy should 
read, says : “ The forces of nature can only 
exercise a magical power over us as long 
as their action is shrouded in mystery and 
darkness, and does not admit of being 
classed among the conditions with which 
experience has made us acquainted.” 

Although I cannot explain the causes of 
the phenomena about which this paper 
will relate a few facts, I trust my young 
friends will not allow the same to exercise 
any magical power over them , but will set 
their wits to work and find, if possible, a 
clue to the mystery. 

What a Jumbo is I cannot exactly say, 
never to my knowledge having been close 
enough to see one. You can make a pretty 
good guess, however, when I tell you that 
with the negro sailors jumbo stands for 
ghost It is, in fact, the black bogie. 

We had a terrible jumbo on board once. 
Of its existence there was not the least 
doubt. Ferguson was the first to see ifc, 
and then Domingo, and so on, till there 
wasn’t a man who would go near the place 
after sunset. By all accounts, it was an 
awful jumbo, and no mistake ! To look at 
Domingo whilst he was narrating his 
ghostly experience you could almost fancy 
his snowballs were going to burst—they 
did leak a little bit from fright. I tried 
hard to get a correct description of the 
thing, intending to draw a picture of it 
and enclose it in my next letter home, but 
accounts differed so considerably that it 
was a matter of impossibility. 

Negroes, when they have a jumbo under 
way, do not trouble themselves at all about 
giving a truthful description; they are 
then in for the horrid. Truth, as a thing 
possessing beauty, is entirely overlooked. 
We are too apt ourselves to fall into this 
error when we have anything marvellous 
to relate. 

“De ting, sar! Jumbo! jumbo!” we 
found out, after watching a few nights, 
to be a very large-sized mother rat, who, 
on her way to the ship’s bread-room, 
passed by the place where Ferguson and 
Domingo slept. 

Well, now to the particular jumbo desig¬ 
nated by the heading of this article. 

If you will get a map of America and 
run your eye along the Atlantic coast ©f 
Central America, you will see a place 
marked San Juan del Norte (St. John of 
the North), or Grey town. It received this 
last name, in 1848, in honour of the then 
governor of Jamaica, Sir Charles Grey, 
the English having just then successfully 
interfered with the Nicaraguan Govern¬ 
ment on behalf of the poor Mosquito 
Indians, who had, and still have, various 
settlements inland and along the coast. 

“ For the cause that lacks assistance. 

For the wrong that needs resistance, 

For the future in the distance, • 

And the good that we can do.” 

This was the spirit actuating the English 
in those days, and I trust it may ever be so. 

We had been here at anchor three or 
four days, and, with the exception of a 
little fishing and the take of a couple of 
sharks, nothing had transpired to disturb 
the serenity of our lives in this quiet, out- 
of-the-world place. We took our meals 
with regularity—in fact, each one was an 
event of the day, so little had we to occupy 
our time, and you may be sure we did not 
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endanger our digestive organs by taking 
any active exercise too soon after dinner. 

Although eleven was the time to put out 
the lights, I never turned in before twelve, 
usually preferring to sit in my cabin and 
enjoy a quiet read, and on this particular 
night I finished the book I had been read¬ 
ing just as the master-at-arms completed 
his usual round. Not caring to commence 
a fresh one so late, I doused the glim, and 
turned in. 

As some of my younger readers may not 
be able to make out what I mean by 
“turning in” (even if they know what it 
is to “ douse the glim ”), 1 must explain. 
On board a ship in the tropics w ; e do not 
get into a cosy bed, or berth, and dreamily 
fall asleep, tucked up underneath the 
clothes; if we did, we should soon be glad 
to get out of it. We have a bunk, which 
is a long, lidless box, generally placed on 
the top of the drawers at the side of the 
cabin. On this are a mattress and sheets, 
but these last we do not use more than by 
placing a mat over them on which to sleep 
outside of all. This enables us to keep 
ourselves cool, and also offers no impedi¬ 
ment to instantly jumping out if wanted. 

You will now understand that when I 
said “turned in” I meant I sat on the 
weather-board at the edge of the bunk, 
and turned off into the mat, literally turn¬ 
ing in, and, to cite a familiar example, like 
a turtle rolling into an egg-chest. I hope 
this explanation is sufficient. 

I must have been asleep about an hour, 
when I awoke, feeling very strange and un¬ 
comfortable. I felt afraid to move, as there 
seemed to be something unaccountably 
mysterious going on that I c»uld not at 
that moment make out. 

Was I in my cabin, on board the old 
Racoon P Or had I been translated to 
the Flying Dutchman or some ship of en¬ 
chantment ? No ; I could see by the light 
of the moon that came streaming in 
through the open port that it was the 
same bunk I had slept in night after 
night now for many months. 

I heard the usual frog chorus in full 
swing on shore—frog-croakus, we used to 
call it—and the wash of the water along 
the ship’s side, and I lay and listened. 

Gradually I became aware of another 
sound—one of music—that, seemingly com¬ 
ing from a distance on the ripples of the 
water, reached me in the stillness Of the 
night with a strange and weird sweetness. 

At first I thought it came from the shore, 
far off though it was; but as I lay listen¬ 
ing it got louder and louder, as if the 
musicians were coming towards the ship, 
all playing in perfect harmony, and keep¬ 
ing time to the thud of their oars in the 
rowlocks. Gn they came, getting nearer 
and nearer, till at last they arrived on 
board, and the sound was now so intense 
that the whole ship was filled with the 
harmony, and seemed to hum in unison 
with the music of its mysterious visitors. 

I got up, and, putting on my jacket and 
shoes, stepped out on to the main deck, 
and if my eyes had been greeted with the 
sight of an army of little tiny trumpeters, 
all in full blast, I should not have been 
taken much aback. 

As far as I could see, however, there was 
no one about, and if it had not been for 
the sound, which still continued, and about 
which there could not be any mistake, I 
should have concluded I had been dream- 
ing. 

It was so unaccountable that, I confess, 
I began to wish for other companionship 
than my own, so I determined to go on 


deck and seek the officer of the watch. As' 
I was passing the main hatch the sound 
came up so strong from below (the holds 
were empty) that I involuntarily stepped 
aside and looked over. 

Nothing but the bare wood met my 
questioning gaze, but memory showed me 
the spot where poor Archer ^ad met with 
his death last voyage. Stumbling over the 
combings of the hatch, he fell to the bot¬ 
tom of the hold, where, his head coming in. 
contact with the edge of a case, he was* 
killed instantly. Looming up out of the- 
darkness and sound appeared the picture: 
of his poor blood-bespattered face, and,, 
with a shudder at the remembrance, I 
hurried away. 

I own by this time my nerves were a 
little unstrung, and I must have rather- 
precipitately made my way up the com¬ 
panion, for when I appeared on deck there- 
were the second mate and the quartermaster 
—the last with his lantern turned on—with 
faces looking towards me, evidently wait¬ 
ing to see who their noisy visitor was that 
time in the morning. I saw the situation 
at a glance, so very slowly walked to- 
where they were standing, and, putting on 
a look of unconcern, asked how the fish 
were biting that night. Chapman, the- 
mate, answered, “Very well,” and pointed 
to where, underneath the rail, were two- 
bucketsfull of freshly-caught grunters. 
“ What brought you up ? Can’t yon 
sleep?” 

“ No,” said I, “ that strange ” (and hero 
I hazarded a guess) “ music on shore* 
woke me.” 

He laughed and said, “ It is not on shore,, 
it comes from the jumbos in Davy Jones’s^ 
locker.” 

“ Well,” I remarked, “ I wish old Davy 
w.»uld keep his crew quieter ; every man- 
jack of them seems to have gone in for- 
playing the jew’s-harp. But, joking apart, 
what is the cause of those mysterious* 
sounds ? ” 

“ That I can’t tell you, Boonder; and, 
what’s more, I don’t believe there is any¬ 
one else who can. It is a puzzle to every¬ 
body, and when I first came on the coast I 
tried several times to solve the mystery, but, 
never succeeded in gaining the least clue. 
Of course, I don’t believe in jumbos, but 
when I have been listening I sometimes 
have felt inclined to accept old Beans’ solu¬ 
tion, which is—but there the old rascal 
stands, you had better question him your¬ 
self.” 

I turned to old Beans, the quartermaster, 
who had evidently been listening to our 
conversation, and inquired of him whether 
he could account for the noise in any way. 

“ ’Count for what, sar! ” 

Oh, the depth of those old niggers ! He 
wanted to make me believe he had not. 
heard a word of what we had been saying. 

“Why,” I said, “this music that is: 
going on. Where does it come from ? ” 

“ Music, sar ! It music jumbo, sar.” 

“ Who is he when he’s at home, Beans P 
He must be a chap with a very big mouth; 
he seems to take in the whole ship.” 

“He be dead sailor, sar; great many 
ob ’em.” 

The old man went on to tell me that it 
is commonly believed that under the 
waters of the bay the spirits of all that 
have been drowned there have , taken up 
their abode, and on the arrival of any ship 
in their waters they try to communicate^ 
with the people on board, but are unable 
to do so beyond making these mysterious 
sounds. 

This yam suggested to me the possibility 











of tlie sound being made by tlie fish, who 
were biting so well that night, and I 
stepped to the side of the ship and looked 
over the rail at the water. I could not, 
however, detect any fish with their noses 
above the surface, and although I laid my 
ear down close to the rail, there appeared 
to be no difference between the sound from 
there and down below on the main deck. 
A fish we call a grunter, when caught, 
makes a sound exactly like the grunt of a 
pig, and continues to do so at short in¬ 
tervals until it dies ; but then this sound is 
so totally different from the music we were 
then hearing that I could not by any pos¬ 
sibility connect the two sounds together. 
The music itself, as I listened to its rise 
and fall, seemed t*> me to be, as old Beans 
said, the mournful expression of some un¬ 
happy spirits doomed to inhabit that lonely 
region. 

These waters had been the arena of many 
a terrible conflict, men in their greed 
shedding each other’s blood, regardless of 
consequences and forgetful of the judg¬ 
ment to come. The bold buccaneers of 
this, the Spanish Main, had a favourite 
rendezvous a little farther north, namely, 
Great Com Island, where, tradition says, 
they buried the greater part of their trea¬ 
sure. There is also Little Com Island, and, 
within the memory of residents on the 
coast, many expeditions have been fitted 
out to both islands with the view of dis¬ 
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covering the buried treasures; but, with 
the exception of old wreckage, nothing 
has ever been found. If a just fate had 
doomed these adventurous men—poor 
slaves in many things to their own pas¬ 
sions—to inhabit after death the regions 
where many of them victims had found a 
watery grave, I could understand it, and 
that the sounds I was listening to were 
those of pain and regret for deeds that 
could never be undone. 

The music began to lull at six bells, and 
soon after ceased altogether; so, bidding 
Chapman good-night—or rather good- 
morning—I went below and turned in. 

We sailed fhe next afternoon, so my 
inquiries into the cause of the sound some¬ 
how came to a close for that voyage. On 
my return at various times to Grey town 
the sounds were repeated with very little 
modification of circumstance, but I could 
neither hear nor find out anything fresh 
about the matter, so eventually gave it up, 
like many a one had done before me. 

For the benefit of any of my readers 
who may care to exercise their reasoning 
faculties and try and find out the true cause 
of the music, I append the following. 

The sounds are heard the same in iron as 
in wooden ships. It has also been heard 
on board small coasting schooners. It can 
hardly be heard beyond midships (in a 
big vessel) and right forward can only be 
detected by listening intently. 
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An American sailor very many years; 
ago, presumably with a love for notoriety v 
ascribed the sound to the cat-fish, and- 
stated that he had kept some in a bucket, 
in his cabin all night, and that the noise- 
they made woke him up. From internal 
evidence, so to speak, his statement is not, 
to be relied on. 

In reference to this last, I may mention 
that we put cat-fish many and many a time 
in buckets. In fact, when caught they 
were invariably placed by our quarter¬ 
master in the wash-deck tub (full of sea¬ 
water) so as to keep them alive and fresh 
until the cook -wanted them for breakfast- 
in the morning. They were never heard 
on these occasions to emit the smallest 
sound. 

Strange, but true, the music always com¬ 
mences about the same time every night,, 
viz., shortly after the striking of eight - 
bells (midnight), and invariably ceases- 
soon before sunrise in the morning. 

I have described this strange matter as; 
it came under my own personal observa¬ 
tion, altering nothing but names. Many 
explanations have been offered, but these- 
it is not needful to enumerate, as I am not 
satisfied with any of them. Sir Emerson 
Tennant, in his work on Ceylon, mentions- 
similar sounds as occurring there, and they 
had, if I remember aright, the same mourn- - 
ful effect upon him. 



FIRST IN WINS. 

In number 54, page 281, we gave a humorous “Talc of a Tub,” which many of our readers have probably already utilised for theii galanty 
shows and magic lanterns. The present picture shows a use to which tubs are sometimes put nowadays by boys, especially German boys. To select a. 
goal, and then, mounting the empty barrels, make for it without precipitately vacating the rolling perch, requires not a little nerve and skill, as 
any of our readers may readily prove by trying it. 
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ANOTHER UNRECOGNISED GENIUS .-See page 621 . 


(A STORY FOR THE MAGIC LANTERN.) 
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3. —Then there was that other anecdote of 
West studying expression by making his father 
angry. Here he was, if anything, too successful. 

4. —One day he found the painters had left 
their materials behind them. 

5. —But his father could not be got to appre¬ 
ciate the beauties of amateur fresco painting. 

6. —Then he used to stand before pictures at 
the public galleries and sigh, but the public 
always most perversely mistook his symptoms ! 

7. —At last he really did paint a picture. 

66 What’s this,” said the critic, “ a nocturne in 
Stone blue and Keen’s mustard ? ” 

8. —Eventually he succeeded in getting before 


HE WOULD BE AN ARTIST. 


1. —From his earliest childhood he displayed 
a predilection for the brush. 

2. —As he grew older he read the well-known 


anecdote of West and the cat, and thought he 
would emulate that erratic genius—with some¬ 
what indifferent results. 


the public, and his friends have coldly turned 
their backs upon him ever since. 

Moral. —It is not wise to copy either the faults 
or the eccentricities of even great men. 


GEORGE OATLEY. 

N response to the warmly-expressed wishes of 
many readers, we give this week a portrait 
-of George Oatley, the brave coastguardsman, 
who, on the recommendation of the Duke of 
Edinburgh, received from the Queen’s own 
hands the Albert Medal of the first class. It 


will be remembered how, 011 the 16th of Febru¬ 
ary, at Peterhead, Oatley performed the daring 
feat of swimming out through the blinding 
surf with a rope to a Swedish vessel—the 
Augusta, of ¥ddawalla—which had been cast 
upon the rocks, thus saving the lives of the 
crew when hope seemed quite gone of the possi¬ 


bility of rescue. By means of Manby’s appa¬ 
ratus a line was thrown on board, but the crew 
were either ignorant of its working or too ex¬ 
hausted to use it. The lives of the crew being thus 
in imminent danger, George Oatley, Instructor 
of the Naval Reserve, Peterhead, undressed, 
swam through a tremendous sea to the vessel, 
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and succeeded in sending the crew on shore. 
This feat was performed at the risk of his life, 
as when, last of all, he was drawn to land 


Balmoral. The ceremony took place on a small 
platform specially erected by the side of the 
line, which was surrounded by a crowd of spec- 


big lobworms will be required. These may be 
picked up at night, by the light of a lantern, 
on badly-kept grass-plots or garden paths. The 
worms must be seized quickly and dexterously,, 
for they shoot back into their holes with great 
rapidity when disturbed. Having procured a 
quantity of worms, they must be secured on 
stout worsted. When a sufficient quantity have 
been threaded to make a ball as big as one’s two- 
fists, they require to be looped up and fastened to- 
a stout piece of cord. A plummet of lead should 
be fixed to the bunch in order to make it sink 
readily, and, instead of a rod, a stout ash pole, 
about twelve or fourteen feet in length (accord¬ 
ing to the width of the stream), will be required, 
to complete the “ bab.” 

Seating himself on a stool by the side of the- 
stream, or in a punt if one can be procured, the 
angler gently drops his bunch of worms into the 
water. If he keeps the bait in motion he will 
be more likely to attract the fish, and when he 
feels a sharp “ pluck, pluck ” at the bab, he 
must raise his pole steadily and gradually, lift 
the eel, whose teeth are entangled in the 
worsted, out of the water, and deposit him 
gently in a pail, placed for the purpose at a con¬ 
venient distance from him, or into the bottom 
of the punt. 

“ Babbing ” is mainly practised at night; and 
at times, when the water is discoloured after 
heavy rains, and the eels are running well, great 
numbers can be taken in a few hours ; but, un¬ 
less the angler is quite sure that his lungs are 
perfectly sound, lie had better leave “ babbing ” 
alone ; as the damp, raw air on the marshes at 
night might prove anything but beneficial to a 
weakly constitution. 

“ Sniggering ” is another good way of taking 
eels, and as a method it has an advantage over 
“ babbing,” for it must be carried on during the 
day instead of at night. 

The appliances for ‘ ‘ sniggering ” are ex¬ 
tremely simple. A hank of water-cord, a few 
darning-needles, a bag of worms, and a long 
stick, will be all the angler requires. 

The needle must be attached to the worm,, 
lengthwise of course, and the cord fastened to 
the middle of it. Fixing the point of the 
needle lightly into the end of the stick, the 
angler walks along a beck or dyke, carefully 
looking out for the holes in which, during the 
day, the eels lie concealed. Having discovered! 
one, by means of the long stick he inserts 
the worm into the hole. If the eel is at 
homo, the bait is soon drawn from the end 
of the stick, and taken well into the hole to- 
be devoured. After waiting a short time to 
allow the worm to be thoroughly swallowed, th& 
angler gives a smart jerk. This has the effect of 
pulling the needle across the stomach of the eel,, 
where it holds fast. 

If the eel is a large one—and good ones are- 
frequently taken in this way—the angler must 
not be in too much of a hurry to dislodge him, 
or he may break either his cord or his needle ;■ 
he should rather keep a continued strain on the 
line, and in time the eel, thoroughly weakened 
by the resistance he has offered, will suffer him¬ 
self to be drawn out. 

In the winter, during very hard weather, 
large quantities of eels may be taken with an 
eel-spear. A square hole, a foot or so in width, 
should be cut in the ice, and the spear thrust 
through the hole into the mud below. All 
through the winter months eels may be caught 
by “ spearing” for them ; but when there is no 
ice a larger quantity of ground will have to be 
covered in order to secure a satisfactory number. 
When a pond or stream is hard-frozen, particu¬ 
larly if the frost lasts any time, the eels appear 
to miss their usual allowance of air, and on a hole- 
beiDg cut in the ice they come from some dis¬ 
tance and lie in the mud under the hole. It is. 
from this circumstance that “ spearing ” through 
the ice gives the best results. 

There are several other ways of catching eels,, 
but the four methods I have described above are 
the simplest as well as the most popular ; and 
there is this fact connected with them to recom¬ 
mend their adoption to boy anglers—the neces¬ 
sary materials are very cheap, and are easily 
obtained. Saxon. 



by the apparatus, he was thoroughly benumbed 
and exhausted. 

The Queen attached the Albert Medal to 
Oatley’s breast on May 22nd, at Ferry Hill 
Junction, while on her journey from Windsor to 


EEL-FISHING FOR BOYS. 

By an Old Hand. 

T here are many 
ways of taking 
the eel {Muraena 
anguilla) besides 
angling for him. In¬ 
deed the capture of 
one on a rod and line 
is not accompanied 
by feelings of plea¬ 
sure on the part of 
the angler, for the 
wretched creature 
has the knack of 
tying himself in 
such slimy intermi¬ 
nable knots that the 
operation of releasing him from the hook is a 
disgusting one, to say the least of it. 

Still anglers, and especially boy-anglers, must 
not be very fastidious over their fingers when at 
the river’s edge ; and the safest plan when an 
eel makes his appearance on the hook is to make 
the best of matters, and to seize him boldly and 
promptly, undo the tangled mass as speedily as 
possible, and to cut the eel’s head off. 

The hook will generally be swallowed, and if 
the angler has his tackle-book with him—and 
he should never start on a fishing excursion 
without it—he will find it easier and quicker to 
cut the hook clean off and tie on a fresh one. 
The swallowed hook need not be lost, but can be 
extracted at the angler’s convenience and put by 
for another occasion. 

One of the most favouri-te methods of catching 
eels is by means of night-lines. The manage¬ 
ment of these is very simple, and they may be 
used in rivers, small streams (locally called 
“ becks,” or “ burns ”), and ponds in precisely 
the same manner. 

A few hanks of hard, strong, and yet fine 
water-cord, a bundle of straight sticks about 


tators, who vigorously cheered the gallant man. 
The Swedish Government, besides some societies, 
have also recognised his merits. Our portrait is 
engraved from a photograph supplied by Mr. 
J. Shivas, photographer, of Peterhead. 


eighteen inches in length, as thick as a man’s 
thumb, and pointed at one end, and a packet of 
eel-hooks, will be all the material necessary for 
making the lines. 

The length of the line must be regulated by 
the width of the water to be fished, but as a rule 
fifteen or twenty yards will be ample. In fact 
some streams will require lines of only half that 
length. One end of the line must be fastened 
securely to the stake, which will serve as a 
“winder ” when the line is not in use. 

The eel is very omnivorous, and the baits that 
can be used are many in number. A dead roach 
or dace from two to four inches in length, a 
gudgeon, a young bird, or even a worm—any 
of these will do. A short snood of fine water- 
cord should be tied to the loop at the end of the 
eel-hook. With a baiting needle push the end 
of the snood quite through the body of the bait, 
commencing at the mouth. Draw the hook 
close up to the jaws of the bait, and tie the end 
of the snood to the line. 

Though either wire or gimp would resist the 
teeth of the eel better than cord, yet I have 
found that the latter will best withstand the 
writhings of the eel when he is caught. 

All the lines may be baited, and the hooks 
tied on, before the angler starts for the water. 
To set the line, just unwind the cord and thrust 
the stake firmly into the bank ; then, after 
gathering the line up in the hands, pitch the 
bait well into the water, allowing just a little 
slack line. The stake and what remains visible 
of the line had better be covered up with grass 
or weeds, “ to cheat surprise and prying eyes.” 

The best time to put the lines out is the 
evening, for the large eels feed at night ; and 
they may be taken up early the next morning. 
I say early advisedly, for some prowling strag¬ 
gler may wander by the water’s side and possess 
himself of both lines and fish, if they are left 
until broad daylight. 

‘« Babbing ” is another favourite plan of catch¬ 
ing eels. To make a “ bab,” a good quantity of 
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HOW SOME FKEHCH BOYS FISH. 



B efore closing our angling articles, so far as 
the present volume is concerned, we will 
give a description lately supplied us by a cor¬ 
respondent, with his sketch of how in the south 
of France liand-fishing is conducted. 

At the bottom of a gorge of the Aveyron, says 
• our artist, we saw some primitive fishing, which 
we will endeavour to describe in its simplicity. 

' The river, dried up almost entirely by the pro¬ 
longed drought, was lying in pools, its bed im¬ 
peded by groups of shistose rocks. Upon the 
banks the large elms with rounded leaves 
rise, dipping their roots into the water, and 
letting their spreading branches cover half the 
river. In the midst of the water going up the 
■stream a dozen boys were ranged in a line stop¬ 
ping up the Aveyron. 

Bare-legged, trousers tucked up to the thigh, 
arms and chests uncovered, heads thick with 
black hair, with merry eyes and with a song on 
their smiling lips, all these boys, from fifteen 
to seventeen years, were fishing with the hand, 
actively occupied in searching under each stone 
which came beneath their feet. Each one 
pushed before him in the water a sort of bundle 
of branches gathered from the neighbouring 
■ elms. 

These bundles of sticks, still bearing* their 
leaves, bound together without order, roughly, 
formed a kind of green roll, which the band 
pushed before them, turning it as they advanced. 

I his natural filter supported itself while going up 
the stream, and the water was so perfectly limpid 
that a fish who tried to come up was immediately 
signalled by the band, who marked his refuge 
and found him directly. 

Down the river, the movement of all these 
boys’ feet, the lifting up of stones, the splashing 
of the liquid, rendered the water thick with red 
mud, but the green roll did its work. Little by 
little it advanced, the hands rolling it in the 
water, now calm and clear as before. The fisli- 
*ng puisued thus, amid bursts of laughter, of 
puns and refrains, in which southern youth is so 
prodigal, they arrived at last at a natural 
barrier, at which they stopped. The band had 
caught a dozen of pounds of different fishes— 
gudgeons, little barbels, eels, and trout. 

It is thus that the streams of water in this 
beautiful country are devastated. Little by 
little, and without remedy, all the rivers of 
France are depopulated, without noise, without 
machinery, without expense, by this fishing 
with the hand, the most murderous of ail 
fishing. 


CRICKET, AND HOW TO EXCEL 
IN IT. 

By Dr. W. G. Grace. 

x. —laws {concluded). • 

T o conclude our notes on 
the Cricket Laws. 

XXXVII.—Ends would 
be better than wickets in the 
last sentence of this rule. 

XXXVIII.—Another rule 
frequently laxly observed. 
Its object is to prevent a 
match being spun out so as 
to necessitate a draw. In 
inferior matches there is 
generally a great waste of 
time, though not always 
intentionally. 'With first¬ 
ly c * ass cric ^ eters this should 

w never occur, and I am glad 

to say very rarely does. 

XXXIX.—From this rule it is clear that an 
umpire has no power unless appealed to, and is 
not to suggest an appeal. 

XL.—This should be incorporated with Law 
IX., to which it really refers. Occasionally a 
man is improperly no-balled for putting one foot 
over the popping crease while he keeps the 
other just inside the bowling crease, and also for 
keeping both feet behind the bowling crease. In 
small matches a bowler is sometimes no-balled 
for kicking down the wicket when he bowls, 
which is of course likewise wrong. 

XLI.—Short runs do not count in the score ; 
but if a man only goes a yard outside his crease,' 
and the other man crosses him and runs two, 
one run is scored. 

XLII.—An umpire shall not bet. Of course 
not, as he is thereby rendered a partisan. But 
who is to find out this ? 

XLIII.—This rule should always be enforced, 
and the absurdity of a member of the side that 
is in standing umpire until his turn comes for 
batting, should be most rigorously objected to 
as leading to more disagreements in a match 
than anything else. The row with the Austra¬ 
lians at Sydney was owing to an attempted in¬ 
fringement of this law, the Australians refusing 
to continue the match unless the umpire was 
changed. Of course Lord Harris and the rest of 
the English team would not consent to this, 
more especially as they considered that the 
umpire, in giving a man run out, was correct in 
his decision. There is little use in playing 
cricket unless you play the strict game, and 
abide by the laws. 

XLIV—The rule always said four balls ; but 
m one-day matches more are generally bowled, the 
usual number nowadays being five/ and not six 
as formerly. Umpires should always call “over,” 
and not turn round and walk away without say¬ 
ing a word, as is becoming the fashion in these 
times. 

XLV.—This ought to go into Law IX., as it 
properly refers to it. He should call “ no ball” 
instantly, as the batsman can let fly at a no¬ 
ball as hard as he likes, and he cannot be put 
out from a hit off it except by being run out. 
The reason that “wide” should not be called 
until the ball is well past the batsman is, that 
although it may be coming wide, the batsman 
may step out to it, and even score off it. In a 
match at Clifton I once saw a man caught off a 
ball which the umpire had called wide, and on 
the umpire being asked, he replied, “I have 
given my decision ; and the wide was scored, 
the man remained in, and got two hundred more 
runs. Of course the umpire should have given 
the man out, for if he had made one mistake, 
tnat was no reason why he should make another. 

XLVI. —Sixty and eighty, not a hundred runs 
less, as some wiseacres will assure you. 

XLVII.—This rule was made to prevent time 
being wasted by knocking the ball about. The 
striker generally takes his bat with him; but 


the non-striker should be careful not to offend 
against this law, though there is no mention of 
what the penalty is for its infringement. 

This rule is the last of the Double Wicket 
Code, and with just a passing glance at the con¬ 
cluding note, with its friendly exhortations as 
to captains, fairness, and the making of foot- 
holes, which would look better if incorporated 
with one of the numbered laws, I pass on to the 
Single Wicket table. It is curious, however, 
that there is no mention of byes or boundary 
hits, both of which I think ought to receive 
some notice. With regard to the latter, if a 
man hits a ball towards the boundary, and the 
fieldsman, in making the catch, falls over the 
ropes, but does not let the ball drop, I should 
like to know if the batsman is out. Such cases 
I have often seen happen, and the umpire has 
generally given the man in, though not always. 
Again, if a batsman hits a ball that would fall 
outside a boundary, and long-field jumps over 
the boundary and catches it, is the batsman out ? 
I say, Yes ! for it is much more difficult for a 
man to make a catch after jumping the rope, or 
barrier, than it is to stand perfectly still and do 
so. But most umpires will tell you that as the 
fieldsman must go out of the boundary to catch 
the ball, the man should be given in. There are 
other cases frequently arising connected with 
this boundaiy question, and a law about such 
hits would be welcome to many. 

And now for Single Wicket. 

The boundaries, in the first law, are generally 
marked by a couple of stumps. 

The second law says that the ball must be hit 
before the bounds for a run to be scored, and this 
means that the ball must pitch in front of them, 
and if it rolls round the boundary stump, 
although it may go for ever so far behind it, you 
can run. 

The third law* does not prevent a man going 
out of his ground to play a ball; he can do so as 
often as he likes, but he cannot score any runs 
from a hit so made. 

The fourth law, by which byes and overthrows 
are disallowed when but a few people are play- 
ing, is a very good one, though some strong- 
minded young gentlemen think better to ignore 
it, and produce some remarkable scoring 
sheets. 

^ The fifth law is sometimes misunderstood. 
For instance, in a single-wicket match it once 
happened that the ball was hit in front of and 
round the boundary stump, and the fieldsman 
threw in the ball direct to the wicket. The 
batsman, seeing this, kept oil running, and one 
of the fieldsmen put down the wicket, but the 
man was not out. The law requires the ball to 
be returned in front of the bound stump, and so 
the batsman went on running and rtinning until 
the ball was thrown back and properly returned. 

Ihe sixth law again requires careful reading 
If in double-wicket a man is run out, the run he 
is making is not scored ; but if in single-wicket 
he is trying a ran and has got down to the 
bowling stump and turned to go back before the 
ball crosses the play, and the wicket is put down, 
the ran is scored. 

dhe reason of the smaller number of runs 
allowed by the seventh rale for a lost hall in 
single-wicket matches, is that, if there are only 
one or two fieldsmen, the chances of a ball being 
lost in the long grass about the outskirts of the 
field are much greater than where there are 
more pairs of eyes to follow and look after it. 

ihe eighth law was frequently taken advan¬ 
tage of in olden times when single-wicket matches 
were so common. Two good men we often find 
challenging five or more moderate players, and 
at first sight this seems gi^at odd's ; but we 
should remember that the two men had almost 
the best of it, for whereas the five or more, when 
batting, were, only allowed to run for hits in 
front of the wicket, and could not count byes or 
overthrows, the side with the few men could run 
for everything, and were not bothered by any 
boundaries. 

Ihe ninth law says that the bowler is bound 
by the same laws as in double-wicket, and this 
applies in every case—the distance between the 
stumps is the same, the bowling crease is the 
same length, and so on. 
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Tlie code ends with a law directed against the 
waste of time which is unfortunately so character¬ 
istic of certain members of the cricketing com¬ 
munity. How stupid it is to let a match drag 
■on in the hope of some slight disadvantage to 
the other side, or, as frequently is the case, for 
•the mere love of loafing about ! 

Betting on cricket matches is, I am happy to 
say, quite the exception in England, and scarcely 
exists. In Australia, however, it nourishes pro¬ 
digiously, and is quite a business. Large sums 
of money are constantly changing hands about 
such matters, and the result is that an immense 
amount of acrimony and unpleasantness is most 
unnecessarily introduced, to the detriment of the 
"best interests of the game. Betting on a cricket 
match is a most risky undertaking under any 
•circumstances. Good judges will constantly tell 
you that the odds can never be as much as two 
to one on a team, and no man who knows what 
he is about will ever touch the long odds we 
sometimes hear of. Betting on cricket matches 
:is left alone altogether by the wise, and almost, 
but not quite, by the foolish. 

To conclude with a word on the County Laws. 

Before 1873 the laws of county cricket, if there 
••ever were any, had become so vague that good 
.players were frequently found playing for two or 

■ even three counties in the same year. In former 
•days, if a man lived in one county and was born 
in another, the county of his birth had the first 

• claim on him ; and I think that at the present 
day this old rule would prove a very good one to 
re-introduce, as it would help to do away with 
the system, which lias crept in under the laws 
as they now stand, of buying cricketers, if I may 
so term it. Nowadays, if a county is weak in 
its cricket and strong in its purse, it can get one 
or two good players to take up their residence 
within its boundaries, and after two years play 
them against the county of their birth. This is 
hardly as fair a proceeding as might be, and I 
should be very sorry if it is allowed to increase. 
The law should be read in the spirit in which it 

' was drawn up, and county secretaries should be 
very strict in never playing a man that does not 

• bond fide belong to tlieir county. The birth 
qualification is the great one ; the residential 

■ qualification was only introduced to meet special 
^cases, and those cases were not such as I have 
•alluded to. 

And here I end these rough notes on Cricket. 
They have run to a somewhat greater length 
than I anticipated, and yet there are many 
'things in connection with the game which I find 
I have scarcely touched upon with the fulness 
they deserve. I had no intention, however, of 
•writing an exhaustive treatise, and the object of 
these papers will have been fully attained if I 
liave put any of my young friends on the right 
track in their cricket studies, have solved any of 
their difficulties, improved in even the slightest 
•degree their play, and shown that the game is 
not the mere triviality it is sometimes taken to 
"be, but is worth thinking about, worth doing 
well, and that in it, as in everything else, intel¬ 
ligent practice and perseverance are the secret of 
success. 



Comsponknce. 



J. A., T. J. A.—1. We cannot identify the egg hy so 
vague a description, and, indeed, never saw an egg 
with blue and red spots. 2. Can our correspondents 
be residents of Oxford, and not know that the name 
of “Scout” is scouted by those to whom it is 
applied ? Like that of “ Gyp ” at Cambridge (from 
the Greek 7 inf/, a vulture) it is indicative of the fact 
that they are always on the look-out for themselves. 
Scouts and Bedmakers are distinct beings, and of 
opposite sexes. In our time at Oxford, our bedmaker 
•was composed of an ancient female and a daughter 
about ten years older than her mother, who had 
charge of the bedroom ! The scout had charge of the 
sitting-room, brought our breakfast, etc., from the 
buttery, carried our boots to the back regions where 
they were cleaned, and brought them back again. 
At dinner-time he waited on us in hall. As he at¬ 
tended to eight sets of rooms and had eight masters, 
he always happened to be engaged whenever he was 
wanted by any of them ! 

Henry ROSE and Others.—Write to Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Cannon Row, Westminster. 

Dick Sands.— The “nest with a side opening” may be 
that of a Wren, or a Long-tailed Titmouse. It is 
almost impossible to identify eggs from description. 

SPORTSMAN.— Handicapping by age is a very element¬ 
ary proceeding, but it is frequently done, and the 
managers of private sports can do as they like. It is 
not a question of fairness or unfairness. If you do 
not like the arrangement, why enter? 

Mars (Sandhurst), F. F.—You are not tall enough. 
Recruits are generally in demand. 

H. W. D.—Mica is what you want, not talc. Any gas- 
fitter could get it for you. We cannot always pub¬ 
lish tradesmen’s names. It would be simply an 
advertisement of one or two particular firms to do 
so. There are nearly a dozen mica merchants in the 
Post-office Directory. 

Pip, Stamford, and Others.—Consult a respectable 
medical man, strictly avoiding unknown advertisers, 
who are mostly sharks of the worst kind. 

Ho Politician.— Conservatives and Liberals are of 
modern date. William Pitt was a Tory. 

Pug.— It is the mark of the plural. 

Collier.— In any colliery town. Order it through an 
ironmonger. If you are a Londoner, there are some 
in Essex Street, Strand; and you can also see them 
in the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street. 

Frank.—Y es. First of each month. 

A. B. C.—1. You would require the consent of your 
parents. 2. You could enlist for general service for 
any particular regiment, but we must decline to 
name any. 

Kid.— 1. Thanks ; but Freemasonry was not “founded” 
at the date specified. 2. The newsagent must have 
folded in the objectionable paper. 3. Do you mean 
tonnage measurement? If so, the Inflexible, 11,406 
tons. 4. Questions of such a character cannot be 
accurately answered. Coal was used as fuel in this 
country before the time of the Romans, and probably 
much earlier in some other parts of the world. 

G. L. B.—Change your bowlers ; one longstop is quite 
enough. You have to place your field to save runs; 
and if you must have such erratic bowlers that the 
usual arrangement of wicket-keeper and one long- 
stop is ineffective, you must put on two, but such a 
thing would never be seen in a good match. 

D. J.—A short-sighted person is scarcely fitted for a 
seafaring life, and would not be accepted in many 
firms. “Whether, if he would go to sea, he would 
come to see any better,” we cannot say. 

W. E. Smith and many Others.—You have simply to 
look at the number in the headline of your first 
paper, and one less than that is the number of papers 
you want to complete your set. If your first part is 
Ho. 48, you should have forty-seven preceding ones, 
and as they cost I'd. each, you will have to pay for 
the lot 3s. lid. No. 1 was published January 18th, 
1879. Yol. L, eontainiug thirty-seven numbers, is 
sold, bound, at 6s. 

G. B. Harris.—Y es. Edwin Drood. 

Powder Monkey had better be careful with his expe¬ 
riments. He can fire a gun on board a model cutter 
as it is sailing along by means of a slow match. We 
caunot give tradesmen’s addresses. 


A. E. M.—Se far as is at present known, the North 
Pole has not yet been reached by man. . 

R. Smith. —A serge suit, a canvas ditto, two caps, two 
flannel shirts, one pair of stockings, and one pair of 
boots will be sufficient to start with. You can buy 
them near the docks. 

William Allan (Berwick-on-Tweed).—We never reply 
by post. 1. See answer to H. r,. A cabin boy 
or ship’s boy would wear serge, and it would not 
matter if he had not a second suit. An apprentice 
generally wears a plain uniform, and is expected to 
have an outfit costing from £15 to £50. 

R. G. H. (Opensliaw, Manchester.)—If you know any¬ 
thing of waiting at table, you might obtain an 
engagement as assistant-steward. We should not 
advise your trying the other. You are too old for a 
“ boy,” and not old. enough for a “man.” 

Rope.—N o. If you are healthy, and can pass the stan¬ 
dard of height, etc., you receive a bonus to pay for 
your clothes. Read “Life on the Ocean Wave,” 
page 372, Ho. 61, Boy’s Own Paper. 

P. A. T. (Birmingham.)—In order to become an assist¬ 
ant-paymaster in the Royal Navy, you must com¬ 
mence at the bottom of the ladder, and euter the 
service as assistant-clerk. You will find all the 
information in “ Life on the Ocean Wave,” page 339, 
Ho. 59. 

Joseph Gardner.— The specimen of netting enclosed 
is very fairly done for a commencement, but you 
have not been careful in making the meshes of the 
same size. Keep on practising, and pull the string 
tightly round the mesh each time. See answer to 
W. DE B. Corry. 

F. Baker, L. and A. C. K., and Others.—1. You had 
better leave them alone. 2. Write to Pitman, of 
Paternoster Row, and he will send you what, viewed 
from all sides, are probably the best books you can 
have on Shorthand. They are none of them expen¬ 
sive. 3. Ho. 

H. C. SLEIGH.—With your letter came one from another 
correspondent, who says that he has made the punt 
from our directions, and that it does first-rate. Why 
not read the instructions again? We may again 
touch upon boat-building presently. 

Reader, Constant Reader, Subscriber, Well- 
wisher, etc.— Your inquiries are doubtless all re¬ 
ceived, but you are so numerous as to be practically 
anonymous. How many times are we to tell you 
that such signatures are chosen by the .score, and 
that we never take any notice of letters so signed? 
Most of your questions you can answer for your¬ 
selves, and many of them would almost seem to be 
put with an intention of poking fun. Use your 
initials; put anything you please, as terrible and 
inappropriate as you like, and we will answer you— 
but forty “ Constant Readers ” in a day ! How can we 
assist you? Speaking generally, we do not think 
much of your handwriting. We know of no cure for 
freckles or red facBS, and when you are introduced 
to a young lady, * How do you do?” is as nice an 
opening to a conversation as “ Good morning ? ” We 
have heard of a young man who, having been duly in¬ 
troduced, didn’t speak a word for nearly ten minutes, 
when he suddenly blurted out, “ Do you like mashed 
turnips?” We should hardly advise you to emulate 
that! 

Charlie Conway.— 1. “How to get on the stage?” 
We should very strongly and seriously recommend 
you to keep off it. 2. French, dramatic bookseller, 
of the Strand, might tell you what you ask, but he 
would have no one book that would give>yc>u all the 
information you desire. 

J. Burns.— Advertise in the “Field,” or some such 
paper. 

Uncle Dan.— Firemen are nearly, if not always, men 
who have been sailors, and you would stand little or 
no chance. See the recent articles in our columns 011 
the subject. 

A Foolish Boy.— 1. You cannot remove tattoo marks, 
if they have been properly done. 2. The weather 
forecasts are issued from the Meteorological Office 
in Victoria Street, Westminster, of which Mr. R. II. 
Scott is secretary, and are carefully worked out front 
an enormous amount of barometrical and other data. 
3. Yes. Their build. 

An Admirer of the Boy’s Own Paper (there 
must be nearly half a million of them) and Others. 
—Get through your newsagent the index number 
of the first volume, which will cost you only the 
penny you spend in writing to us, and then you can 
always tell in what number any articles appeared 
in it by dividing the page number of the article you 
want by 16, and adding 1. Thus, “My Courier 
Pigeons ” will be found on pages 21, 76, 90, 123, 158, 
207, 238. How, 21 divided by 16 equals 1 and some¬ 
thing over, which we disregard, and 1+1=2, i.e., the 
article appears in the second number: 


Page 76 - 

r 16 = 

4 

+ 

1 = 

5tli number. 

„ 90 

r 16 = 

5 

+ 

1 = 

6th 

„ 123 h 

r 16 =? 

7 

+ 

1 = 

8th 

„ 158 -i 

r 16 = 

9 

+ 

1 = 

10th 

„ 207 

- 16 = 

12 

+ 

1 = 

13th 


235 -J- 16 = 14 + 1 = 15tli 


J. G. Clements.—T here is no rough-and-ready rule. 
Botanists gain a knowledge of the various properties 
of the plant, and simply apply that knowledge. 
Some families are more generally poisonous than 
others, the Ranunculacece for instance. 
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G. F. Matthews.— 1 . Emigrant and Colonists' Aid 
Corporation, 25, Queen Anne’s Gate, but we know 
nothing about them beyond the mere fact of their 
existence. 2. Write with rice-water on ordinary 
paper. When dry the writing will be invisible, but 
wash it over with a solution of iodine, and it will 
come back to view. The first letter received from 
Jellalabad in the old Afghan war time was of this 
kind, hidden in x quill. On opening it a small paper 
was unfolded, on which appeared only the word 
"iodine and when the solution was applied there 
stood out in violet letters an important despatch 
from Sir Robert Sale. 

Envelope and H. H.--1. At any cutler’s for Is. 6d. 
2. At any bookseller’s for 2s. 3. Wash greens in salt- 
and-water. 4. A paint for the colour of a pelar¬ 
gonium ? Yours must be a queer pelargonium if it 
only has one colour. 5. Anything from fifty shillings 
to fifty pounds. 

Paddy.— 1. Yes. 2. Perhaps. 3. It is not usual to 
have a spinniker on a model yacht, but that is no 
reason why you should not put one. 

A. Charles.— Such things are best bought; you can 
never make them as well or as cheaply. Eau-de- 
Cologne is said to be made in small quantities as 
follows. An ounce each of essence of bergamot, 
lemon-peel, lavender, and orange-flowers, with 15 
ounces of spirit of rosemary and spirituous water of 
balm, and 7£ pints of strong alcohol, are mixed to¬ 
gether, and allowed to stand for a fortnight. The 
mixture is then put into a glass retort, which is 
placed in a sand or water bath, and a glass receiver 
luted on to it. The water is kept boiling by 
means of a lamp, and the mixture distils over into 
the receiver, which is kept cool with wet cloths. 
The distillate is kept in ice for some time before it is 
used. 

Nigger-noramus. —Thanks ; you are right. The bow 
was E. H. Prest, and he scaled lost. 121b. 


Schaefer.—J ules Verne’s books may be obtained by 
order through any bookseller. 


S. H. White.—G et Ewald’s, or some other Civil Ser¬ 
vice Guide. There is no reason why you should not 
succeed. There are very good Civil Service Classes 
at King’s College, London. 


Mat Tom.— 1 . “ Papermakers’ Monthly Journal,” pub¬ 
lished at 1. Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street. 2 Rein 
108, Strand. ’ 


Pip.— 1. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 2. A capital gin¬ 
ger-beer, that will keep, is made as follows: Five 
gallons of water, six pounds of loaf-sugar, and three 
ounces of sliced or powdered ginger, boiled together 
for half an hour, and then add peel of six lemons 
and boil for another quarter. Put in the juice of the 
six lemons, and then take it off the fire, and when 
it has cooled down to the temperature of, say, new 
milk, pour it into a cask, and add half apint of good 
yeast. Stir it, and then leave it alone for a day or 
two, when strain off, hanging in the cask a little 
isinglass in a muslin bag, and corking it for three 
weeks. Then bottle. 

Musical and Naivete. -Ko reliance at all should be 
placed on such so-called forecasts. It is only semi- 
imbeciles who attach any importance to them 


W. a. T.—The silvered appearance given to brass 
articles is done by means, not of burnishing them 
but of coating them with a thin film of mercury. * 

Cousin Benedict.— 1 . Already answered. 2. A Con¬ 
servative is one who desires to preserve the main 
points of existing institutions, both civil and eccle¬ 
siastical. The term, like that of Liberal, began to be 
used about the time of the first Reform Bill 


Derf, H. G. (Stockport), H. L. (Suffolk), and Others.- 
We cannot waste our space by continually repeatin'* 
these particulars. You will find every information 
respecting entering the Royal Navy in “ Life on the 
Ocean Wave,” which commenced in No 57 Boy’s 
Own Paper. ' 


Northumberland. —To prevent the coat from comin<* 
out feed moderately well, give green vegetables at 
least twice a week, mashing them fine and mixing in 
the food. Give the dog plenty of exercise, and wash 
him once a week, using Spratts’ patent soap. 

Locker.— Please write again. We are willing to oblige 
all our readers, but cannot if they do not write dis¬ 
tinctly. In your letter does " king ” mean “ kind ” ? 
Does “eggar” mean “tiger?” and does “oak” 
mean “hawk”? 


Walter H.—1. You need not pay 
if it is under six months old. 
will do, but two are better. 


the tax for the dog 
2. Yes. 3. One tub 


W. May.—N o such officer. 


Warrior.— 1 . Use sea-salt, 
keters were here in 1878. 


2. The Australian cric- 


W. Cave and George Page. 
according to the process. It 
describe photography in the 
posal. We may treat of it in 


—The chemicals vary 
would be impossible to 
space here at our dis- 
an article some day. 


Swimmer.—T he water is too shallow. 


Margate.— 1. Pitch or tar can be removed from clot 
by spirits of turpentine. 2. Nothing will. 3. Batl 
before breakfast. 


Diogenes.—W e regret we camut help you. 


Soy’$ Own 'Pa-pef. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Series.) 

IV.— Fretwork, Carving, and Illu¬ 
minating. 

B y referring to page 288 it will be seen that 
we offered—(1) A prize of 21s. for the best 
fretwork bookslide. (2) A prize of 21s. for the 
best wall-bracket, carved in relief; both compe¬ 
titions being open equally for all ages up to 21. 
(3) Three prizes of 10s. each for the best illumi¬ 
nation of the text “ God is love.” Competitors 
to be divided into three classes. Class 1 up to 
14 years ; Class 2, from 14 to 17 ; Class 3, from 
17 to 21. 

As this is the first tournay in which the boys 
alone compete, -we are pleased to observe both the 
number and excellence of the competitions sent 
in the Illuminating class. We have divided the 
prizes as occasion demanded in each of the 
classes, and our Award is as follows :— 

Fretwork. 

First Prize (10s. each).— William Johnson, 
Wednesbury.— William Henry Bishop, Pen¬ 
rith. 

Second Prize (5s. each).— John W. Dixon, 
Kendal.—J. W. Phillips, Bermondsey. 

Certificates. 

F. Wise, Sheffield.— George Gumming, Upper Toot¬ 
ing.— Alfred Chennell, Deal.— F. W. Evatt, Croy¬ 
don.— George Sims, Rye.— Thomas S. Thorp, Reading. 
—Francis S. S. Wright, Hammersmith.— Stanley L- 
Wood, Mornington Road.— Wm. Ewart Greaves, St. 
John’s Wood. 

Carving. 

We received only two wall-brackets, one a 
small one, of fretwork, and not cut in relief, for 
which, however, we have awarded a certificate 
to Francis Reed Ho are, of Barns bury. The 
other had no name or address (they were probably 
lost in transit), and came to hand very much 
broken ; it is cut out of yellow deal ; the design 
is vine-leaves. Will the carver write to the 
editor, as he is awarded a prize of 10s. 6d. 

Illuminating.—“God is Love.” 

Class i. (Up to 14 years.) 

Prizes (7s. 6d. each).— Sidney K. Creen- 
slade (aged 13 years), Exeter. —Ernest B. 
Meredith (aged 13 years), Lewisham. 


Certificates. 

Ernest Edward Ellis, Exmouth.— Wm. Miller, 
Glasgow.-ARTHUR Atkins, Stockwell.— Andrew John¬ 
ston Gibb, Aberdeen.— William Barrow, Bristol.— 
Arthur Daniel Evans, Liverpool.— Edward Louis 
Anstie, Devizes.— Wm. Rusbridge, Brighton.—W. R. 
Kelsey, Sandwich.— Frank S. Sleight, West Ham.— 
Fredk. Albert Birtchnell, Clapham. — Arthur 
S. W. Moore, Brighton.— Frank Bramwell, St. Pan- 
eras.— Alfred Fleet, Plaistow.— Marshall Broom- 
hall, Highbury. -Cyril de Brath, Brighton.— Tiios. 
Newton Latham, Liverpool.— William Henry Cole, 
Bristol. -Herbert James Biggs, South Hackney.— 
Arthur Manning, Tiverton.— John Cameron, Glas¬ 
gow.— Henry George Puttock, Finsbury.— George 
Frewin, Dover.— William Thomas Eckersall, New 
Cross.— Thomas W. Collins, Weedon.— Donald G. 
Stalker, Galashiels.— E. Parker, Stoke-on-Trent.— 
Frederic Poole, Cheltenham. — Claudius Allen, 
Lower Clapton.— Thomas T. Noble, Bath.—F. A. A. 
Skase, Stepney.— John Cooper, Maida Vale.—W. 
Tanner, Bristol.— William Stewart Ingham, Bath. 
—Sydney E. Matts, Dalston. — George Forster, 
Leeds. — James Rankin, Glasgow. — Arthur W. 
Pjlscoe, Huntingdon.— Walter Rowley Lawrence, 
Ware.—C. W. Bath Taylor, Gainsborough.— Albert 
Edwin Sharples, Manchester.— C. L. Waud, Clapham 
Road. — Albert Barter, Gravesend. — Edwin W. 
Jameson, Dorset.— Ernest Gilbert, Eltham.— Alex¬ 
ander H. Mather, Stratford.—E. Miller, Ipswich. 
—George Thompson, Edinburgh. 


Class n. (Ages 14 to 17.) 

Prize (10s.)— John Herbert Stott (aged 16), 
Halifax 


Certificates. 

Frederick James Edgars, Bradford.—C. A. Lloyd, 
Germany.—F. A. Stuart, Dublin.— John A. H. Beck¬ 
with, Milford Haven.— Harry Smith, Sheffield.— 
Sidney H. Holman, Dawiish.— John Wm. Forsyth, 
Halifax.— E. M. Tod, Cheltenham.—G. B. Griffiths, 
Cheltenham.— A. S. Ashworth, Manchester.— Frede¬ 
rick Sladden, Strood.— Thomas Dunn, Leitfi.— Whit¬ 
more J. Pennington, Diss.— Herbert A. MIles, Ken¬ 
tish Town.—R. Andrews, Rosherville.— William M. 
Butcher, Bristol.— Richard J. Hattam, Lewisham 
Road.— Henry E. Ryall, Kentish Town.— George 
Brown, Bristol.— Wm. A. Clayton, Stockport.—O. H. 
Chapman, York.— Frank W. Moore, Bermondsey.—• 
Alex. Sutherland, Glasgow.- Thomas Wm. Brown, 
Southampton. — Wallage G. Daws, Bermondsey.— 
Wm. S. Reid, Glasgow.— 1 Thomas Freeman, Regent 
Street.— Chas. Naylor, Islington.— Albert Dixon, 
Scarborough.— Robert John Norman, Chatham.— 
James Mainds, Helensburgh.— Robert A. GurneLl, 
Islington.— Ernest Dean, Addlestone.— Edwin John 
Harber, Birmingham.— William Davis, Lower Nor¬ 
wood.— Remington Mills, Upper Grange Road.— 
J. W. Harrison, Nottingham.— Alfred John Wood, 
Aberdeen.—(4. W. P. Haycraft, Bristol.—A. Bam- 
bridge, Liverpool.— William J. Anderson, St. An¬ 
drews, N.B.— Angus R. Walbrook, Bristol.— John 
McPherson, Cork.— Harry McEleney, Twickenham. 
-G. Green, Peckham.— Charles E. Burcii, Worces¬ 
tershire. — Ernest Dawson, Hampstead.— John M. 
Balfour, Edinburgh.— Joseph L. Mellor, Ashton- 
undcr-Lyne.— Francis R. Evans, West Bromwich.— 
Walter George Campbell, Tottenham.— William 
Fell, Ulverston.— Edward Kemp, Stepney.— Walter 
Fuze, Taunton.— John W. Eckersall, New Cross.— 
Frank Goodingham, Great Malvern. -R. Wills, Ar¬ 
broath.—W. Kkndon, Haggerston.— Edwin Free¬ 
man, Newington Butts.— Oswald W. Wood, Middles- 
boro’-on-Tees.— George Hubbard, Brighton. 


Class hi. (Ages 17 to 21 years.) 

Prizes (7s. 6d. each).— W. B. Hunt (aged 2G 
years 2 months), Birkenhead.—C. F. Gahe 
(aged 20 years), Worcester. 

Certificates. 

Thomas Hick, Leeds.— Walter B. Coles, Exeter.— 
Wm. Henry Fielding, Rochdale.— Herbert Dickin¬ 
son, Halifax.— Walter Jas. Harris, Burdett Road.— 
Daniel Sharpe, Liverpool. — Frederic Montagu 
Bayly, Chigwell Row.— Daniel D. Spratt, Clapham 
Road.— Robert C. Turney, Hemel Hempstead.— 
Thomas R. Curran, Ashton-under-Lyne.— Harry Lee, 
Richmond. —Edmund Peters, Brighton. — Alberto 
Sangorski, Little Britain.—J. E. lJtiiam, Liverpool. 
— W. H. Latham, Liverpool. — Samuel Boulter, 
Exeter.— Frederic G. Price, Hereford.— Jas. Suther¬ 
land, Edinburgh.— Edward Tweed, Islington.— Fre¬ 
derick Lee, Kennington Road.— Arthur Butcher. 
Bristol. — William A. Macdonald, Thurso, N.B.— 
Alex. J. Brown, Edinburgh-— Walter J. Hinckley, 
Teddington.— Alfred Bonar. Canonbury.— Walter 
Stocks, Sheffield.— William Geo. Errington, Glou¬ 
cester— John G. Brehant, Clapton Park.— John 
Smale, Plymouth. 


The Fretwork competition is interesting, 
though limited. One of the competitors sends 
a bookslide, “from a design specially made for 
him, to remedy the falling out of the ends, 
through the drawing of the screw’s consequent 
upon the pressure of the books.” Another com¬ 
petitor, who is a cripple, sends a slide con¬ 
structed entirely out of the wood of an old 
cigar-box. Various woods were used in this 
competition. Oak (English and American), 
pine (white and yellow), rosewood, walnut, ma¬ 
hogany, etc. In some cases the fretwork was 
fairly done ; but the fitting-up w r as, on the 
whole, very indifferent, as many of the ends were 
not even fixed squarely. In just a few, however, 
the fretwork and fitting were both of a com¬ 
paratively high order. 

We were agreeably surprised at the excellence 
of the illuminations. Nothing ever sent in by 
the girls in previous competitions in which they 
were allowed to join approached the present work, 
whether one considered originality of design or 
strength combined with delicacy of touch. n The 
palm is undoubtedly carried off by the prize¬ 
winner in the 2nd Class, both for design and 
execution. To specify the different styles would 
be impossible within anything like" moderate 
space, and we shall not attempt to do it par¬ 
tially. We should state, perhaps, that some 
few competitors were unhappy in the selection 
of colours ; others attempted far more than they 
were able to execute. It is well to aim high, 
but not too high. We regret that many very 
fair specimens were out of the competition, 
owing to the most careless disregard of one or 
more of the clearly-expressed conditions. 
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OUR VILLAGE FEAST. 

CHAPTER III. 

E were not deceived in Jack, for on 
the morning of “ Feast Monday ” he 
had slily conveyed a feed of corn to Jenny, 
entering his grandfather’s garden from the 
back lane, and creeping stealthily amongst 
the currant bushes down to the stable. 


And now that the time for the race had 
arrived, our hero crept to the stable as 
before and saddled his animal. But one 
apparently insuperable difficulty remained 
to be got over. There was ordinarily but 
one way by which the donkey could get 
into the street, namely, down a small pas¬ 
sage between old Tarver’s house and the 
adjoining one, and so through the gate at 


the end of the passage. But here, at this 
gate, was planted old Tarver himself, evi¬ 
dently bent on keeping anybody from com¬ 
ing in to fetch Jenny. 

What a time of excitement it was, to be 
sure! We boys knew that Jack was wait¬ 
ing to bring Jenny into the street; the 
other donkeys had gone off to the starting- 
. point, and not a moment was to be lost if 




“Then, with a single cry of ‘Catch us!’ he fell." 
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Jenny was to take part in the contest. Yet 
here was this provoking old fellow obsti¬ 
nately bent on thwarting our designs. Alf 
Byder alone was exultant, for now Lis 
father’s donkey, which had run second for 
three years in succession, seemed sure of 
winning the bridle. 

“It’s too bad ! ” was said for the hun- 
dreth time amongst us. 

Suddenly the front door of old Tarver’s 
house opened, and, to our intense surprise 
and unspeakable delight, forth issued 
Jenny, with Jack on her back. As the door 
opened directly on the village street, Jack 
was amongst the crowd in an instant, and, 
before his old grandfather at the yard gate 
could utter a word, Jenny was galloping 
in fine style towards the starting-place. 
With a loud hurrah of delight we scam¬ 
pered after her, just catching sight, before 
we started, of old Mrs. Tarver standing at 
the front door brandishing the sweeping¬ 
brush, to the great amusement of every¬ 
body in the neighbourhood, and just hearing 
her shout something about the parlour 
carpet and the mahogany table. 

The starting-place for our donkey-races 
was always the churchyard gate; the 
“winning-post” being the front door of 
the Blue Bell. A large crowd had assem¬ 
bled to see the start—Claytonites, Beek- 
hamites, and a good sprinkling of folk from 
our neighbouring villages. There were 
three donkeys in the race, the third being 
an animal belonging to a rag and bone col¬ 
lector from Beekham. 

At length a good start was effected, and 
the three donkeys were fairly on their way, 
followed by almost the whole crowd, amidst 
bootings, liurrahings, and din indescribable. 

As usual Jenny took the lead, and Jack 
was seen sailing along at a pace which 
proved too much for all but one or two of 
our swiftest runners. Byder’spoor animal 
came in for a shocking amount of beating, 
as every Claytonite wanted it to outdo the 
Beekham donkey, and this seeming very 
unlikely to happen, the unfortunate brute 
was urged on by showers of blows from 
small “ switches,” canes, and so forth. 

“ Go it, Beekham,” yelled a crowd of 
apprentices from the town, as they saw 
Byder’s donkey drop into the third place. 

“ Go it, Clayton,” screamed we boys. 

Seeing, however, that the town donkey 
was certainly the better animal of the two, 
a number of our people began to impede 
its movements. Coity seized the bridle 
and tried to rein it up, till a swish from 
the ragman’s whip made him let go his 
hold. Others tried to stop the poor brute 
by getting in front of it for a moment and 
yelling with all their might. And at last 
they so far succeeded in frightening the 
donkey that it suddenly bolted through an 
open gateway into the yard of the village 
joiner and wheelwright, and before one 
could say Jack Bobinson, donkey and rider 
had fallen awkwardly into the sawpit. 

This stopped our nonsense, as may be 
imagined, for we felt we had carried mat¬ 
ters too far. Crowding round the pit, we 
found the man fortunately but little worse, 
lie had been thrown over the animal’s head 
amongst the sawdust, of which there was 
plenty at the bottom of the pit. Not so 
fortunate had been the poor donkey. It 
was lying quite still and apparently dead. 
And in fact it was found that it had broken 
its neck. The poor rag and bone gatherer 
actually shed tears over his loss. For it 
was indeed a serious loss to him, as he was 
well known to be badly off, and to have a 
considerable family to support. 

Meanwhile Jack, ignorant of all this, 


had long since reached the Blue Bell, and 
had received the bridle amidst the plaudits 
of those who had gathered to see the finish 
of the race. In triumph Jack trotted 
Jenny up to where his old grandfather was 
still standing and shaking his stick in a 
most threatening manner. 

“Thou rascal,” the old fellow said, as 
Jack came up. “ How dare thou ?” 

“It’s all right, grandad,” replied Jack, 
quite coolly; “I told you Jenny would 
win. Give her a pat.” 

And he dismounted and handed the new 
bridle to his grandfather, quite regardless 
of the uplifted stick. But Jack knew his 
man. The stick dropped—not on Jack’s 
shoulders—and, with a smile of pride, the 
old fellow proceeded to pat the donkey’s 
neck. 

“Well, don’t do it again, my lad,” he 
said, as he took the new bridle and led off 
Jenny to her stable again. 

This ended our first day’s sports. Ordi¬ 
narily the second day’s amusements were 
of similar character to those of the first, 
but the significant looks of the batch of 
Beekham apprentices as they started off 
home, warned us that possibly “ Feast 
Tuesday'” might not pass so quietly as 
usual. 

At last the hated Tuesday morning came, 
when for the first time in our lives we 
were to spend one of our feast days at 
school. Never had school seemed so irk¬ 
some, never had the stalls and swing boats 
seemed so enticing. No matter; at least 
three-fourths of us had been sent off to 
school willy-nilly by our parents. We 
found Jack Tarver there when we assembled 
in the school-yard a little before nine. 
Alf Byder was not there, which did not 
surprise us. What did surprise us, how¬ 
ever, was the appearance of Jack Tarver’s 
countenance, for he looked anything but 
unhappy. Indeed there was an arch look 
about his face which told us plainly that 
he was arranging or had already arranged 
some practical joke, of which the victim 
was to be the schoolmaster. All our 
attempts to “pump ” him, however, proved 
in vain, for Jack kept his own counsel as 
closely as could any cabinet minister. 

The clock struck nine without Mr. Bil- 
ton having made his appearance amongst 
us. We could not account for it, because 
the new master had hitherto been a perfect 
paragon of punctuality, and many were 
the glances we gave in the direction of the 
master’s house, which stood back in a 
garden almost hid from our sight by 
shrubbery, apple-trees, and climbing plants. 
Five minutes past the hour—ton minutes, 
and still no master. 

“ I vote we go home,” said one lad. 
“ He’s evidently going to give us the holi¬ 
day after all.” 

“Not he,” said Jack. “Catch him 
doing such a thing unless he’s obliged.” 
Whereupon Jack grinned most signifi¬ 
cantly. 

At this moment one of the upstairs win¬ 
dows opened, and we could see the face of 
our great enemy—for so we regarded Mr. 
Bilton that morning—trying to peer out. 
The windows were old-fashioned ones, with 
small diamond-shaped panes, and not one in 
the house opened enough to admit of one’s 
putting one’s head out fairly. Mr. Bilton 
was apparently t^ing to see the front 
door. We were puzzled indeed. 

“What does he mean, Jack?” asked 
half a dozen boys at once. 

But Jack returned no answer except a 
comical grin. 

Five minutes more elapsed, during which 


two or three boys went home, saying that 
they would inform their parents there was 
to be a holiday, as the master had not 
come. But soon after they had gone the 
master himself emerged from the shrub¬ 
bery, and, taking the key out of his pocket, 
opened the school door. 

What was our surprise when we saw him 
start back with an exclamation of asto¬ 
nishment and alarm. The whole schoolroom 
was fall of bees ! In the centre of the floor 
lay an upturned beehive, with some of its 
luscious contents running out on to the 
boards. 

This was seen at a glance—and a very 
hasty glance it was—by the few of us who 
ventured to peep in, whilst the master him¬ 
self stood for a few moments as if trans¬ 
fixed. And now the bees began to come 
out at the door by half-dozens, and we 
were soon compelled to beat a retreat from 
the porch, flapping our hats the while like 
so many demented ones. 

“ I suppose there’ll be no school to-day, 
sir, now?” said Jack, very deferentially, to 
the master, at the same time thrusting his 
tongue into the cheek which was towards 
us. 

“ Oh, do you? ” replied Mr. Bilton, sar¬ 
castically. “Well, you are at liberty to 
suppose just what you like, but it doesn’t 
follow that things will turn out quite as 
you suppose they will.” 

The new master had seen Jack’s action, 
and, moreover, shrewdly suspected who 
was at the bottom of all the mischief. 

“ Come this way, all of you,” he added, 
in an authoritative tone, and he led the 
way along his garden walk and into his 
kitchen, which was a large, old-fashioned 
room, quite big enough to contain us all. 

“ Here, at any rate, there are no bees,” 
said he, drily, “ and we can work capi¬ 
tally. It’s true,” he added, with mock 
pity, “ that, unfortunately, as we have no 
benches, you will have the trouble of 
standing for several hours. But one must 
put up with a little inconvenience at Feast 
times, you know.” 

We stared in astonishment at the man, 
for we had never seen him in this character 
before. We could not tell whether he were 
really serious or not. But we were far too 
much afraid of him to venture to laugh, 
and work proceeded with unusual alacrity. 
We could not tell what might be going to 
happen next. 

This is what did happen. We were kept 
till one o’clock, and then given half an 
hour for dinner. On reassembling we were 
kept hard at work till six in the evening. 
Eight hours’ hard schooling that day 
instead of five hours and a half, and that 
day one of our feast days, too ! Our new 
master was evidently not quite the man to 
be played with. 

I need only add that Jack Tarver and 
Coity, to whom Jack had applied for help, 
had got up early that morning, and had 
first tied the master’s front door—the only 
one, by the way, the house could boast of 
—firmly to one of the apple-trees growing 
in front. (How Mr. Bilton got out is still 
a mystery to me.) They had then taken 
one of Mr. Douglas’s beehives, together 
with the old table on which it stood, and, 
having first plugged up the entrance with 
a large lump of clay, had carried it to the 
school-yard. Then Jack, standing on Coity’s 
shoulders, had carefully inserted the hive 
through the open window, and then sud¬ 
denly thrown it into the middle of the room, 
pulling to the window before he jumped 
down. 

I fear J ack deserved a great deal mor( 
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than he got. How Mr. Bilton did punish 
him I propose to relate in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IY. 


It was, as I have intimated above, quite 
six o’clock when we were liberated from 
-the school-house kitchen that memorable 
Beast Tuesday. Tired and angry, and yet 
feeling that somehow we deserved to a cer¬ 
tain extent the punishment we had received, 
because we had nearly all been &s guilty as 
Jack Tarver in will , if not in deed , we 
scampered off into the street, which was 
•already beginning to fill with people. 
Some of us ran home to snatch a hasty tea, 
others preferred refreshing themselves at 
the nearest stall with queen-cakes, brandy- 
;snap, and ginger-beer. 

About seven o’clock, when the sports 
were in full fling, Little Clayton was 
startled by the advent of apparently almost 
the whole of the apprentices and mechanics 
•employed at the great agricultural imple¬ 
ment works at Eeekham. There must have 
been at least a couple of hundred of them 
—big, brawny, grimy-looking fellows, 
most of them. 


There’s a row going to begin, and no 
mistake,” said Jack Tarver to a group of 
us boys who stood near him. 

“ A row! ” sneered Coity; “ if there’s 
no more of ’em than those few we ’ll lick 
’em into smithereens.” 

“ You lick ’em ! ” said Old Smedley, our 
parish constable—we had no policeman in 
Clayton in those days you’ll have 
•enough to do to keep your head on your 
shoulders to-night, so I advise you to keep 
yourself out of the way as much as possi¬ 
ble.” 


But Coity only jeered at him scornfully. 
“ Dutch courage ” had perhaps not a little 
-to do -with the matter just then. 

However, the Eee'khamite contingent 
soon dispersed themselves amongst the 
crowd, and began to watch the sports with 
apparent interest. We began to hope, 
■especially those of us who had been con¬ 
cerned in the tar-pit episode, that nothing 
serious would happen after all. 

Some ten minutes later there arrived 
several tremendous batches of Eeekham 
Irish—for our market town had a consider¬ 
able Irish population—fellows from the 
lowest parts of the town, friends, no doubt, 
of the unfortunate rag and bone gatherer 
whose donkey had met with such an imde- 
served end on the previous evening. Be¬ 
sides these, small parties of more respect¬ 
able people—shopmen apparent!} 7- , for the 
most part—had been continually coming 
for the last hour or so. There were now in 
our village at least five or six hundred men 
:and youths from Eeekham ; and so serious 
did our elders consider matters that a hur¬ 
ried consultation was held by the constable, 
churchwardens, and other responsible offi¬ 
cials, as to what course it would be best to 
pursue. But nothing was settled—indeed 
there was absolutely nothing that could be 
settled—except that it would be wise on 
our parts to be as civil, and even as con¬ 
ciliatory, as possible. 

Accordingly the sports went on^ but 
most of our villagers were too apprehensive 
of coming evil to really enjoy them. The 
sack race had commenced, and about a 
dozen fellows were bobbing and tumbling 
about the green, Coity amongst them, 
when suddenly a cry of “ Into the pond 
with him,” from the Eeekhamites, sent 
our blood tingling into our cheeks. We 
saw that the fray was beginning. 

The “him” evidently meant Coity, for 


in an instant he was surrounded by a large 
party of Eeekham roughs, and seized, 
helpless, in his sack. Coity yelled lustily 
for mercy, and appealed for help to his 
fellow-villagers, but in vain. The Eeek¬ 
ham phalanx was far too powerful to be 
attacked with impunity—Little Clayton 
contained only some four hundred souls, 
men, women, and children, all told—and 
accordingly Coity was borne on the shoul¬ 
ders of the roughs to the pond, and before 
we could fairly realise the state of affairs 
he was flung like a kitten into the very 
middle, the whole of the Eeekhamites hur¬ 
rahing and yelling like so many maniacs. 

Of course Coity sank like a stone, for he 
was literally tied up in the sack, only his 
head being out. The pond was some five 
or six feet deep in the centre. There was 
a cry of horror amongst the Claytonites, 
who knew how deep the pond was. 

“Let me come,” pleaded the constable 
when he heard the splash; “the man will 
be drowned! ” 

A loud roar of derision from the town- 
men greeted his appeal. They evidently 
believed the pond to be no more than a 
foot, or at most two, in depth, even in the 
middle, and they stood in expectation of the 
fun of seeing Coity crawl out like a lialf- 
drowned rat. However, after some seconds 
had passed and no sign of Coity was seen, 
even the Eeekhamites, I think, began to 
feel that perhaps the joke was a little too 
serious. But just at this instant a band of 
some dozen sturdy farm youths dashed 
through the mob of Eeekham men who 
lined the side of the duck-pond, and rushed 
into the water, amidst mingled cries of 
“Stop ’em,” “Ho, no, go on,” “Hurrah,” 
and such like. 

It was a strange sight to see the brave 
Clayton * lads splashing into the middle of 
the filthy pond and feeling about for poor 
Coity. 

Everybody looked on with breathless 
silence, and so fascinating was the scene 
that even women and children crowded 
round. As for us boys, I can safely say 
that, though our very teeth chattered with 
fright, none of us felt as if he could run 
away. 

A very few seconds elapsed ere something 
resembling a black mass of mud was lifted 
out, and with loud cheers deposited on the 
bank. It was Coity, still fast tied up in his 
sack. A more unfortunate spectacle surely 
no hum^in being ever presented. Hot a 
feature could be distinguished under the 
coating of mud, till a hatful or two of 
water from the pond—dirty enough, in all 
conscience—washed away the thickest &f 
the deposit. Ho time was lost in clearing 
the unfortunate fellow’s mouth and nostrils, 
and, to the great relief of everybody 7- , the 
Eeekhamites included, Coity soon gave 
signs of returning life, and in five minutes 
more was taken home and put to bed. 

How, if Little Clayton had been prudent, 
the worst would have now been passed. 
But Little Clayton was not prudent that 
night—at least the youths of Little Clayton 
were not. Burning with a desire for re¬ 
taliation, some fifty or more of our farm 
men, etc., determined to attack the “ town- 
ers,” as we called the folks from Eeekham, 
and accordingly, having seized hedge- 
stakes, or anything handy in the shape of 
a weapon, our fellows made a sudden onset. 
There was a terrible encounter, and if time 
permitted I could tell of many exciting 
scenes that followed during the next half- 
hour. 

Suffice it to say, however, that never had 
Clayton seen such a not, and, it is to be 


hoped, never will again. The confusion 
was utterly indescribable. Women and 
children shrieked in terror. In the melee 
stalls were destroyed, swing boats over¬ 
turned, and the shooting-gallery smashed. 
Almost every man in our village turned out 
to the attack. 

But it was all of no use. The Eeekham 
men far outnumbered ours, and we were 
utterly routed. I say ive, meaning the men 
and older youths of the village, for we boys 
had all run home in a fearful fright, and 
had stood tremblingly watching the scene 
from behind window-blinds and such-like 
corners. At length there was a slight 
pause in the proceedings. Our men had 
run off, leaving tlieiT opponents in posses¬ 
sion of the village street. Many of our 
villagers were more or less hurt, as were 
also a good number of the Eeekhamites. 

At last, after a tremendous amount of 
cheering and throwing up of hats, sticks, 
and so forth, on the part of the townmen, 
some one raised the cry of “Jack Tarver! ” 
But Jack was nowhere to be seen. Like 
the rest of us, he had run home, and, un¬ 
perceived by his father or mother, had 
climbed up an old ladder and hid himself 
in the dark, unused attic under the thatch. 
But this was not known till later on. 

“ To the Tarvers’! ” was the next ciy. 

“Yes, we’ll tar the Tarvers,” shouted 
one dirty-looking scamp, at which there 
was a general laugh. And, as if moved by 
one mind, the fellows rushed to the cottage 
of the Tarver family. It was, like many 
others in Clayton, a long, low building 
with a thatched roof. All the rooms were 
on the ground floor, if wo except the 
hideous hole just below the thatch, lighted 
only by a single pigmy window in the gable 
end of the house. 

“Is there any more tar to bo had?” 
asked one of the ringleaders. 

“ Ay, ay ! some more tar! ” was shouted 
by a hundred voices at once. 

“We’ll give ’em tar, these Tarrers, or 
Tarvers, or whatever they call ’em,” said 
another, a remark which called forth a 
brutal laugh. Somebody soon returned 
from searching the premises, bringing the 
remainder of the tar, about a couple of 
gallons, which he had found in the stable. 
This tar was thrown in patches on the 
top of the ; thatch. Meanwhile others had 
burst into the house to look for members of 
the Tarver family; but Mr. and Mrs. 
Tarver had fled in terror at the first 
approach of the mob, and had made good 
their escape from the back of the house 
into the garden, and so into the back lane 
of the village. Where Jack was the poor 
father and mother knew not, but they 
trusted he was safe somewhere. 

It was now nearly dark. Furious at 
finding no trace of Jack or his father, the 
fellows raised a cry of “ Matches ! ” 

“ Put a light to the old shop ! ” yelled 
one. 

“ That tar’ll come in useful, lads! ” 
roared a second. And no sooner said than 
done, for the thatch was instantly fired in 
several places at once. 

It was astonishing to see how rapidly the 
flames spread. But then the thatch was 
old, and as dry as tinder, it being summer 
time. And, besides, the tar helped on the 
destruction of the old building. The Eeek¬ 
ham fellows—at least the rougher element 
amongst them—yelled like true savages as 
they saw the roof crumble in in several 
places. It is only right to say, however, 
that some of the more respectable amongst 
them now began to repent of their share in 
the matter, and talked of attempting to 
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put out the fire. But this was now beyond 
their power, as was evident to all. 

At this moment a faint but piercing 
shriek reached the ears of some among the j 
crowd, and, to the unutterable horror of 
all, a human face was seen at the little 
window just under the fork of the roof at 
the gable end. 

A cry of terror burst from a hundred lips. 

“Save him! Oh, save my child!” 
screamed a woman’s voice, in agony, and 
looking round we saw Jack’s poor mother 
falling fainting to the ground—for even we 
boys had come forth once more. 

There was a cry of “ A ladder ! ” But no 
ladder was to be had. Indeed, the nearest 
one was in Farmer- Wright’s stackyard, 
some quarter of a mile off. Long before a 
ladder could be procured it would be too 
late. Besides, the whole gable end looked 
as if it would fall in a few moments. 

Blank dismay seized on the crowd. The 
face had disappeared from the little dirt- 
encrusted window, and no one dared ven¬ 
ture near the tottering old wall, which 
threatened to come over at any moment. 

But, stop ! What is that ? A man rushed 
forward with a bound, .and, seizing with 
his hands the stems of the ivy which grev r 
somewhat luxuriantly on the old wall, 
began to climb desperately upwards. It 
was a minute or so of fearful suspense. 
Up, up he went, till he reached the window. 
Then, clinging with feet and one hand to 
the ivy, with the other hand he smashed in 
the window, and now, seizing the wooden 
framework, with a desperate wrench tore 
out the whole thing. The next instant 
his head and shoulders were through 
the aperture, his legs dangling outside. 
Quick as thought almost he withdrew him¬ 
self from the hole, clutching with almost 
superhuman strength the arms of Jack. 
Then with a single cry of “ Catch us ! ” he 
fell (evidently overpowered by the smoke 
and flame which came pouring out of the 
hole), but bringing along with him the 
poor boy. 

There were dozens of men ready to break 
their fall, for, animated by the courage of 
the rescuer, many had rushed forward re¬ 
gardless of the risk, and the boy and his 
deliverer, both in a fainting condition, were 
quickly conveyed out of the reach of dan¬ 
ger. The next moment the old gable end 
fell over with a crash. 

And Jack’s heroic rescuer was “ that 
idiot Bull Tom ” ! 



SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 



HerschePs Home at Slough. 


TIIE BAND-BOY WHO DISCOVEEED A WOELD.— 
PART II. 

W hen Herschel’s discovery of a new planet 
was placed beyond doubt, he found him¬ 
self immediately famous. That a man without 
much early education, and leading the life of a 
musician, should have found time to make tele¬ 
scopes of first-class power, and then, with their 
aid, to have swept the heavens until he detected 
an unknown wanderer in the sky, was enough to 
make an impression upon most men. It was in 
the highest degree romantic, as the struggles and 
triumphs of great men usually are. Perhaps 
Herschel had heard what Kepler, a poor public- 
house-keeper’s son, had succeeded in doing many 
years before by dint of hard work, ahd how he 
had raised himself from the position of potboy to 
that of one of the greatest astronomers of all 
ages. Indeed there was no lack of examples to 
encourage him. Laplace, one of the greatest of 
mathematicians and the most gifted of investi¬ 
gators, came of parents who were very poor. 
Copernicus is said to have been the soil of a 
Polish baker, and many others who had given 
their lives to the delightful study of the stars 
had risen from the ranks to tower like Saul, the 
son of Kish, head and shoulders above the men 
of their generation. 

King George hi heard with great interest the 
story of the musician-astronomer, and lie deter¬ 
mined to give him an opportunity for still fur¬ 
ther researches by making him liis private 
astronomer. Herschel was accordingly attached 
to the royal household at a salary of £400 per 
annum, and went to reside at Slough, near 
Windsor, where, after so many years of unno¬ 
ticed effort, lie was able at length to give all his 
energy to the subject he so much loved. He 
took his place naturally in the front rank of 
scientific men. His papers on astronomy were 
eagerly read, and his thoroughness in all his 
work enabled him to announce many fresh dis¬ 
coveries in regard to light and heat. 

But Kerschel’s mind was bent on a great 
effort, far beyond anything he had ever dreamed 
of hitherto. It occurred to him that it 
would be possible to make a gigantic telescope 
which would reveal the hidden glories of the 
heavens as they had never yet been revealed, 
and he laid his plans before his royal master, 
who undertook to bear the entire cost of the 
instrument, which was calculated at many 
thousands of pounds. The largest telescope he 
had yet ventured upon was twenty feet focal 
length. He determined that his new instru¬ 
ment should be forty feet long, with a 
speculum or mirror of more than four feet in 
diameter, and weighing a ton. So euormous 
an instrument required a framework to support 
it which looked like the scaffolding of a vast 
building. In 1789 the monster was finished, 


and proved to he successful in every particular. 
Its power has been thus described : “ When one* 
of the largest of the fixed stars, as Sirius, is- 
entering the field of this telescope, its approach 
is announced by a bright dawn, like that which 
precedes the rising sun ; and when the star 
itself enters the field, the light is insupportable 
to the naked eye. The planets are expanded 
into brilliant luminaries, like the moon ; and 
innumerable multitudes of stars are scattered 
like glittering dust over the celestial vault.” 

It may sound strange to say about this, 
instrument that in order to see any object in 
the sky through it, it was necessary for the 
observer to turn liis hack to the heavens. But 
this is easily explained. It w r as a reflector, but 
with only one mirror, and the light from the* 
object was reflected up the tube, the rays, 
coming to a focus at a point near the top, and 
at one side of the instrument. Thus it was* 
necessary to look down the tube in order to see¬ 
the image at the focal point. With this instru¬ 
ment Herschel was able to magnify an object 6,500* 
times. Galileo’s telescope magnified 33 times,, 
so we may have some idea of the difference be¬ 
tween the two. It was with this instrument 
that he was able to see the six moons of 
Uranus, and for more than fifty years lie and liis 
son—the present distinguished astronomer, Sir 
John Herschel—were ’the only two people in 
the world who could see them. Two of the? 
moons still shine only on the testimony of Sir 
John Herschel, and they are the smallest specks- 
of light that any telescope lias ever revealed. 
But the power of this giant eye to search the- 
azure depths of heaven was limited. The- 
atmosphere was against it—its own enormous- 
weight was against it—and Herschel estimated 
that it would take about six hundred years to 
get a glimpse of all the sky through his world- 
renown ed telescope. 

The instrument he did most W'ork with was- 
only about seven feet focal length, and mag¬ 
nified 2,000 times. And his was real work, 
ltemeruber he was forty when he began it— 
quite an old boy. And for nine-and-thirty 
years he toiled ©n incessantly in his observatory 
at Slough, telling the world something new 
each year about the myriad worlds shining down 
upon it from above. No one in his generation 
attempted or achieved such work. To be the* 
discoverer of a new planet after so many ages- 
in which it was supposed that no more remained 
to be revealed, would have made him famous- 
had he done nothing besides. But he also disco¬ 
vered eight smaller planets, with several comets, 
as well as publishing learned works on the phy¬ 
sical appearance and constitution of the sun and 
planets. His greatest triumphs of all, however,, 
were the discoveries he made in what is called 
sidereal astronomy—that is, in the systems of 
stars themselves. His mighty instruments were- 
turned heavenward like piercing eyes. Millions 
upon millions of miles were as nothing to their 
awful glances. Depths that no human eye had 
ever dreamt of searching revealed themselves to 
the man whose perseverance brooked no denial. 
He was no hasty enthusiast who made resolves 
to-day and forgot them on the morrow. He 
evidently counted the cost of all his labours, and 
the cost must have been great in all. Imagine- 
him when in Bath setting to work, when liis-. 
musical duties were over for the day, to construct 
mirrors for his telescopes. It has been said of 
him that if he had never become famous as an 
astronomer, he would have been renowned as; 
an optician, because of the improvements he 
made in the size and magnifying powers of 
telescopes. Now, to construct a telescope three- 
things are necessary. I do not mean, of course, 
the construction which simply consists of pur¬ 
chasing the different parts and fitting them to¬ 
gether—any one could do that, if only he had 
patience and time enough. I mean the construc¬ 
tion of everything. First, it requires that a 
man shall be a chemist to decide upon the 
proper metals, or combination of metals, neces¬ 
sary for the mirrors. These must be cast in 
proper moulds, and then they must be ground 
and polished, which is the second great requi¬ 
site ; and thirdly, the various parts must be 
adjusted and mounted with a delicacy that only a. 
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practical mechanic possesses. It will help ns to 
understand the kind of work Herscliel accom- 
plished in his leisure hours when we remember 
that he constructed 200 specula of seven feet 
focus, 150 of ten feet, and 80 of twenty feet, 
in order that lie might choose from them a few 
that were as nearly perfect as possible. He 
became such an admitted master of the art of 
•■specula—or mirror—making, that for many years 
ibis secret process brought him no small gain. 

To close this paper—already long enough, you 


grinding of the mirror was conducted under 
w r ater, a steam-engine being employed as moving 
power, and it took six weeks to grind it to its 
required surface. It then stood six feet high. 
The tube in which it was placed was seven feet 
in diameter—so that a man six feet high could 
walk through it with his hat on. The whole of 
the construction of this noble instrument was 
carried on under Lord Rosse’s supervision, and 
at his entire cost, the little bill amounting to 
£30,000. It w r eighs fifteen tons, and yet its 


the soul of the instrument—has been carefully 
preserved by him even unto this day. 

Just twenty years before Lord Rosse com¬ 
menced the construction of his matchless tele¬ 
scope, Herschel ended his labours, and passed to 
his rest. lie died at Slough, where he had so 
long lived and worked, on the 23rd August, 
1822. He had been knighted by George hi, 
and had amassed a considerable fortune by his 
own industry. He left one son, who nobly 
maintains the dignity of his father’s name. 



Herschel’s Forty-feet Reflector. 


may say—without referring to that other great 
telescope which was suggested by Herschel’s 
forty-feet reflector, would be to omit an in¬ 
teresting item in this brief history of telescopes. 

By far the largest in the world is that known 
-as Lord Rosse’s, at Parsonstowm, in Ireland. As 
;a lad, Lord Oxmantown had taken great interest 
in the construction of telescopes, and his pro¬ 
gress at school and at the university proved him 
to be a mathematician of high order. He suc¬ 
ceeded to the peerage in 1841, and immediately 
set about the construction of the telescope which 
had been the dream of his youth. The metal 
for the speculum or miner, weighing three tons , 
was poured into the mould in April, 1842. The 


I arrangements and adjustments are so perfect 
! that a touch is sufficient to move it. The focal 
! length of the instrument is about fifty-four feet, 

| and Herschel’s, you remember, was forty (really 
about thirty-nine and a half). It penetrated 
much farther into space than Herschel’s, and 
revealed mysteries that were supposed to be 
beyond the power of man to solve. 

But to return for a moment to Herscliel’s. 
For many years it continued at Slough, the 
astonishment of the learned w r orld ; but old age 
and climate told upon it at length, and its eye 
grew dim. Sir John Herschel took down its 
I crumbling supports, and allowed its tube to 
degenerate into old iron ; but the speculum— 


No class of men possess a deeper sense of the 
wisdom and power of God than those who con¬ 
template His glories in the heavens. Many a 
time have they echoed the words of the Hebrew 
poet king : 

‘ ‘ When I consider Thy heavens, the work 
of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which Thou hast ordained, what is man that 
Thou art mindful of him ? and the son of man 
that Thou visitest him? For Thou hast made 
him a little lower than the angels, and hast 
crowned him with glory and honour. Thou 
madest him to have dominion over the works 
of Thy hands; Thou hast put all things under 
his feet.” 
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INSECT LIFE IN THE AMAZON 
COUNTRY 

on’t think, 
hoys, because 
of the splendid 
tales of travel 
and adventure 
that the Boy’s 
Own P.4per 
supplies, that 
the traveller 
has no enemies 
but such as 
readily fall be¬ 
fore his trusty 
rifle. If ever 
you were in¬ 
clined to ima¬ 
gine this, just 
follow me, an 
old hand now, 
in a chapter of 
personal expe¬ 
rience. 

When the 
rains were too 
heavy to admit 
of venturing out, I found a degree of amuse¬ 
ment in watching a charming variety of 
coleoptera, lepidoptera, and spideropterous in¬ 
sects. Some lovely specimens I admired at a 
distance, and could have wished nothing closer 
than telescopic acquaintanceship. For the entire 
beetle family I frankly confess I entertain no 
special regard, notwithstanding numerous sec¬ 
tions have paid me profuse attentions ; indeed, I 
fear I should live upon very short commons if my 
subsistence depended upon collecting entomolo¬ 
gical specimens. During the day beetles great 
and small came buzzing into my room, and 
sometimes exhibited their curiosity by examin¬ 
ing the contents of our plates at meals. . At 
sunset a blue monster banged about the place as 
though it beloiured to him, but his reckless fly¬ 
ing led him to occasionally try the strength of 
our walls, when he would fail to the ground 
stunned.. Some are staghorned, unicorned, 
double-horned, and no-liorned ; some appear all 
head and no body, others all body and no head, 
so that in my flurry I could make neither head 
nor tail of them. They are of every shade of 
blue, green, yellow, and scarlet, beautifully 
marked, sprinkled with gold and silver, and 
have so many designs, I should say it would 
take a lifetime to describe them. An idea of 
the size of waterside beetles may be gathered 
from the. fact o.f my having one three inches 
long, and. one inch seven-eighths broad; they 
feed upon sweet and bitter vegetation, and the 
leaves of wholesome and poisonous trees ; one 
kind living upon the foliage of the deadly 
assack, and another upon green tobacco leaves. 
Next to beetles come cockroaches; I do not 
mean the tiny creatures so called at home, but 
strapping big brown fellows from three to four 
inches-in length, who fly about at night and 
play at Aunt Sarah with your candle. 

When I discovered half a dozen large spiders 
crawling over the walls I at once proclaimed 
war, open and undisguised. “This sort of 
thing,” I began, in a calm, dignified tone— 
“this sort of thing will not do, you know ! I 
do not object -to your rusticating in those charm¬ 
ing woods outside, but I must protest against 
your unsolicited intrusion here ! ” Suiting 
action to words, and introducing a-stick upon 
the scene, away scampered the objectionable 
family to the roof, where I left them to spin 
webs as thick as muslin curtains. By keeping 
the place clear I began to congratulate, myself 
upon my foresight, but this delightful frame of 
mind was destined to be rudely broken, for 
numerous beetles and cockroaches, finding the 
spiders w r ould not come down, made the walls a 
kind of Epsom, where they could career unmo¬ 
lested. One night I heard such a rattle and 
clatter I thought I would strike a light and see 
what it was all about. I had a box of those 
ridiculous Tandstickers, and, of course, struck 
several the wrong end : then the right ends were 



damp, and the sand-paper nearly came off; 
by-and-by I succeeded in igniting a match, 
and, by "the sputtering flicker of a turtle-oil 
lamp, discovered the walls of my room literally 
covered with the insects mentioned. Perhaps 
they thought my white apparel was brought out 
for their special delectation, for several began 
to scamper over my back and arms, and play at 
hide-and-seek in my beard. Let me draw a veil 
over what followed ! Suffice it to say I spoke 
aloud to myself, performed an extraordinary 
kind of Highland fling, and lost no time in 
getting beneath my curtains, where 1 lamented 
my short-sighted policy in banishing the spiders, 
and murmured an entreaty that they would do 
me the honour of re-establishing themselves in 
their old quarters. 

The legs of a specimen of the genus mygale, 
caught on a fence outside the house, covered an 
area nine inches in diameter. It was clothed 
with dark brown hairs, and looked as repulsive 
as it was doubtless formidable. This spider 
climbs trees, and at night kills and devours 
young birds ; it is highly poisonous. Large 
black and scarlet tarantulas crawl over the roof 
at sunset; they rarely attack human beings 
unless molested, but slowly wander in search of 
prey. I have observed spider nests at the foot 
of trees, where a thick, semi-opaque web is 
stretched among the buttresses a few inches 
above the ground: upon tearing this away a 
hole may be discovered, and its occupant brought 
to light by introducing a twig, to which it will 
adhere and run up to bite, hence the experiment 
has to he tried cautiously. An attempt to 
sweep off large hairy spiders and caterpillars 
with the hand will cause fine hairs to penetrate 
the flesh, and produce an angry local swelling 
and severe pain up to the shoulder. A small 
spotted, jumping spider lives chiefly upon mos¬ 
quitos, stealthily approaching them to the rear 
until within an inch or so, and then leaping 
that distance ; there is no fear of this species 
becoming extinct for want of food. 

Ants are always running about the floor, 
walls, and furniture. Table legs' should be 
chalked near the bottom, or stand in vessels 
filled with water. A small red ant immediately 
carries off any dead locust, fly, wasp, or beetle. 
One evening I saw a fire-fly moving slowly across 
the floor, and, upon stooping to ascertain the 
cause, found a crowd of this species assailing it 
on every side, and clii ging to its legs, back, and 
wings. Now and then it would emit a brilliant 
amber flame, spring into the air, and remain a 
few minutes on the wing ; it was finally over¬ 
powered, killed, and transported away. 

During a cloudy afternoon I saw my friends 
gathering winged sauba ants, which were mi¬ 
grating from their old formicarium, and alight¬ 
ing in considerable numbers, they were put into 
calabashes to be afterwards wasted in an olla 
and eaten with farinlia. “ You had better try 
some,” said Hanxwell, winnowing the insects 
in his hands, blowing off the wings, and tossing 
them into his month with a pinch of manioc. 

I took one, “opened my mouth and shut my 
eyes,” and just tasted it; its gusto was slightly 
aromatic, and but for its being an ant I might 
have liked it. Saubas are the greatest plague 
agriculturists have to contend with in Ama¬ 
zonia. In some districts they are so had it is 
impossible to profitably till the soil. It is 
practically useless attempting to heat back^an 
army, unless in an open space, where a flaming 
branch can he swept across the track, for no 
sooner is a division compelled to retreat than it 
re-forms, and returns in fresh lines with renewed 
vigour. I do not remember walking in the 
forest without meeting one army or more on the 
march, and I have, traced their lines over a 
quarter of a mile. The main formicarium rarely 
rises more than thirty inches above the ground, 
but is often a hundred feet in circumference, 
comprising a labyrinth of galleries diverging 
from the central chamber to a considerable 
depth, hence a single colony may number untold 
millions. The structure has usually a few 
tumuli serving as modes of ingress and egress, 
and up and down air-casts. I was told that 
tobacco dust sprinkled across the track of a 
column would produce considerable consterna¬ 


tion. Selecting a spot, I poured a thin semi¬ 
circular line from the bowl of a pipe. Those 
upon whom it fell retreated among their com¬ 
rades, while thousands shrunk from the insur¬ 
mountable barrier. Falling back about a foot 
the torrents formed a circle, and a muffled hum 
was heard; detachments of skiimisliers were 
sent to find a new road, and when the advanced 
guard met, and information appeared to be con¬ 
veyed to the columns that communications had 
been reopened, the circle gradually formed into 
an ellipse, and finally a line, the leaves crum¬ 
bling under the rapid march of countless workers, 
who left a track as well defined as though a 
garden wheelbarrow had been run over the spot. 

I have seen young trees entirely denuded of 
foliage in a single night. Each worker cuts off' 
a triangular or circular section, and, walking 
away with it, is alniost hidden beneath his 
emerald load. Saubas are passionately fond of 
farinha, and will speedily empty a basket of 
fifty pounds. The most astonishing feat I have 
known them to perform is the carrying away of 
Indian corn ; at sunrise they dropped the grains- 
in a heap, left a few sentries on guard, and re¬ 
turned at sunset. 

A large black ant is Tound everywhere out of' 
doors ; its nests are the hollow branches of cer¬ 
tain high trees—a good place for them, for they 
emit a horrible stench : they inflict a sharp nip,, 
but happily are not pugnacious. A small red 
liormiga, which gives a smart bite, is always- 
found in the hollow stems of trumpet - trees. 
One of the hardest timbers of the forest is the- 
jutaliy; it is covered with a corrugated hark, 
tough white skin of wood from five to ten inches. 
thick, and has a pinky, adamantine heart; in¬ 
side this copim are sometimes found, the insects* 
being perfectly white. I once tumbled into a 
copim nest as far as my armpits ; it was hidden, 
by undergrowth, and I did not know where I 
was till there, as I had a surprise, shaking, 
scratching, and deliverance, all in a minute. 
The formiga de fogo, or fire ant, is commons 
throughout the valley, but very bad on some- 
parts of the Mamjd and llio Tapajos ; when bit¬ 
ten by it it seems as though the point of a red- 
hot needle were thrust into the flesh. The Tu- 
candera, a black fellow two inches long, is the- 
most formidable of Amazonian ants. He walks, 
deliberately, and is shunned by smaller fry, for 
his poisonous fangs inflict instantaneous death 
upon insects much larger than himself. He- 
strolls into houses and gardens, and sometimes 
tries the experiment of getting into an occupied 
bed ; a piece of impertinence exasperating to the- 
most lamb-like disposition. I have been bitten 
on my arm and leg by the Tucandera, and for a. 
time suffered excruciating pain. 

Perhaps some boys may exclaim, “ I would 
not care to live in such a country ; ” hut were- 
they on the spot, they would laugh at things- 
whicli now cause a shudder. We must remem¬ 
ber, too, that every insect has been created by 
the all-wise God for some specific beneficent 
purpose, and if they sometimes do harm they 
also do good, probably far more so than we can 
imagine, or, through ignorance, are disposed to- 
admit. The countless insects which feed upon 
vegetable matter check a luxuriant growth, but. 
lest they should increase and become a plague,, 
they are kept down by insectivorous birds,, 
beasts, and reptiles. The insect which bores- 
into trees, causing them to rot and fall, enriches, 
the soil; and ants, that carry decaying vege¬ 
tation to their, fonniearia, rid the land of' 
what would otherwise exhale deleterious gases. 
God has created nothing uselessly. Every 
member of Nature is actively employed in a 
special work for which it alone is best adapted. - 
God made “ every thing that creepctli upon the 
earth, after his kind : and God saw that it was. 
good.” Insects, birds, and beasts have not, I 
believe, attained their beautiful perfection by 
any slow process of development, hut exist after* 
their “kind ” as they sprang into life at the glad 
command of the Most High. 

“ Thou, who hast given me eyes to see 
And love this sight so fair, 

Give me a heart to find out Thee 
And read Thee everywhere.” 
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NAILING THE CGLOUES TO THE 
MAST. 

T o heard down the flag is in Avar the symbol of 
defeat and submission. Though the guns 
of a fort or a ship be silent, as long as the flag 
floats above, it flaunts defiance. And when, to 
avoid the risk of being carried away by shot or 
tempest, the tattered colours are nailed to the 
mast, it means determined resistance at all 
hazards. In this sense the phrase has come to be 
proverbial, and is used figuratively in other 
matters than actual warfare. 

# The origin of the proverb must have teen in real 
history. Perhaps often has the flag been literally 
nailed to the mast, but we are going to recall 
one of the most notable instances. It was during 
the famous sea-fight with the Dutch, off Cam- 
perdown, on the 11th October, 1797, a victory 
which gained for Admiral Duncan the title of 
Lord Oamperdown, and which was one of the 
most glorious days for the English navy before 
the time of kelson. 

It is well known that in this engagement Lord 
Duncan in the Venerable was for a long time 
closely engaged with the Vryheid of seventy-four 
guns bearing the flag of Admiral de Winter. 
That gallant officer made a most desperate 
resistance, and did not strike till he had lost all 
his masts and (by his own official account) one 
half of his people. Daring this obstinate action 
the flag halliards of the Venerable were shot 
away. A young man named John Crawford, 
perceiving this, ascended the mast for the pur¬ 
pose of again hoisting the colours; and to prevent 
the recurrence of a similar accident, he actually 
nailed the flag to the main-top-gallant mast-head 
(in which act he is represented in our engrav¬ 
ing), at the same time declaring that “it 
should not come down again but with the 
mast! ” 

Here let us reflect on the immense height of 
the main-top-gallant mast-head of a seventy-four 
gun ship, to which Crawford ascended, prepared 
to execute this design: where he had nothing 
but a slender stick to support himself upon with 
one hand, while with the other he performed the 
object he was bent upon executing. Let it like¬ 
wise be considered that it was not in the tran¬ 
quil calm of a fine day, but amidst the heat of a 
furious engagement, when balls, dealing death 
and destruction, were flying about him in every 
direction ; and, surely, there is none who can 
refrain from admiring that adventurous spirit, 
and that cool and steady determination, which 
encouraged and prompted him to the daring 
achievement 

This intrepid youth was a native of Sunder¬ 


land, which town prepared a medal at its own 




expense to be presented to him for his heroic 


conduct on this occasion. On one side is a view 
of two ships in action, and above is a scroll bear¬ 
ing the inscription, “ Duncan and Glory.” The 
reverse is a coat of arms, a quadrant on a shield, 
with the motto, “ Orbis est Dei; ” underneath 
which is this inscription : “The town of Sunder¬ 
land to John Crawford, for gallant services on the 
11th of October, 1797.'’ 

The heroism of the youthful Crawford 
recalls to our memory the history of another 
gallant sailor boy, Hopson, who, at the com¬ 
mencement of the last century, rose to be 
admiral in the British navy. He was born at 
Bonchurch, in the Isle of Wight, left an orphan 
at an early age, and apprenticed by the parish 
to a tailor. While sitting one day alone on the 
shop-board, he was struck by the sight of a 
squadron coming round Dunnose, when instantly 
quitting his work, he ran to the seaside, jumped 
into a boat, and rowed for the admiral’s ship, in 
which he entered as a volunteer. The next 
morning the English fleet fell in with a French 
squadron, and a warm action ensued. Young 
Hopson obeyed every order with the utmost 
alacrity ; but after fighting two hours he becaine 
impatient, and inquired “ hat they were fight¬ 
ing for.” The sailors replied, “that the con¬ 
flict must continue till the white rag at the 
enemy’s mast-head was struck.” Upon receiving 
this information his resolution was instantly 
taken, and he exclaimed, “ Oh, if that’s all, I’ll 
see what I can do.” 

The hostile ships were now engaged yardarm 
and yardarm, and completely enveloped in 
smoke. This circumstance was favourable to the 
determination of the youthful hero, who, mount¬ 
ing the shrouds unobserved, gained the French 
admiral’s mainyard, ascended with agility to the 
main-top-gallant mast-head, and carried off the 
French flag. The enemy’s colours having dis¬ 
appeared, the British tars shouted “ Victory ! ” 
The French were thrown into confusion by the 
same circumstance, and ran from their guns ; 
the vessel was boarded by the English and 
taken. At this moment Hopson descended the 
shrouds with the French flag wrapped round his 
arm, which he triumphantly displayed. 

The sailors received the prize with astonish¬ 
ment; and the admiral, on hearing of the 
exploit, sent for and thus addressed him : “ My 
lad, I believe «you to be a brave youth. From 
this day I order you to walk the quarter-deck ; 
and if your future conduct is equally meritorious, 
you shall obtain my patronage and protection.” 
Hopson soon convinced his patron that the 
opinion he had formed of him was not un¬ 
founded ; he went rapidly through the different 
ranks of the service, till at length he attained 
that of an admiral. 



Reprisals with a Toy Spider.— Seepage 772. 
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CROSSING THE LINE. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of “ The Amateur Dominie ” " The Bogle ” etc. 

W E have all heard of the time-honoured 
nautical mummeries by which sailors 
on first crossing the line are supposed to be 
made free of the other hemisphere. I, for 
one, hope we shall soon have heard the last 
of these rough rites, which were excellent 
sport, no doubt, for the performers, but 
hardly so much so for the victims. It is a 
oarbarous notion of fun. Savages, school- 


8oy’$ Owi\ Racpet. 


It is not so well known that such practices 
were once far more common on board ship. 
In the days when sailors .were keel-hauled, 
and during calm weather luckless little 
cabin boys would be whipped by some 
superstitious brute of a captain to raise a 
wind, the equator was not the only place 
for Johnny Newcome to get a taste of 
Neptune’s tender mercies. Similar cere¬ 
monies were thought appropriate on first 
entering the tropics or the polar circle, on 
coming off the banks of Newfoundland or 
sighting the Rock of Lisbon, on passing 
the Dardanelles or the Straits of Gibraltar 
—in short, sailors of the old school seem to 


alive. Sailors are good fellows in their own 
way, but they have their faults like the rest 
of us; and more than one of these jovial 
traditions of theirs are remembered not so 
much for the sake of honest fun as an 
excuse to exact blackmail from innocent 
landlubbers. 

So the power of the burlesque Neptune 
has greatly decayed, and only young hands 
of merchant ships are in much danger of 
his ragged razor. On large steam-packet 
lines the captains became somewhat cau¬ 
tious about such doings ever since a certain 
shaved and ducked passenger brought his 
case before a jury and recovered substantial 



“ Pray do as you think proper,” said the captain. 


boys, sailors, and such like, are commonly 
found with a too strong relish for that sort 
of joke of which the gist lies in the pain 
or humiliation of somebody else. To a 
mind in this stage of development, the 
stranger, the freshman, the new boy, the 
green hand, seems fit to be treated as a 
natural enemy, deserving of punishment 
tor the great crime of want of experience, 
or, at best, to be put to the blush whenever 
an opportunity offers of bringing home to 
him deficiencies that are no fault of his. 
As we grow wiser and more civilised, our 
sense of humour becomes kindlier, and we 
are not so well able to en j oy a laugh where the 
laughing is all on our side. To be unfeel¬ 
ing generally means to be ignorant and 
thoughtless. 

The bearing of these observations, as 
Captain Cuttle’s sagacious friend would 
say, lies in the application of them. 


1 have taken any excuse for varying the 
monotony of sea-life by this kind of 
j amusement at the expense of their un¬ 
initiated comrades. The practice was, per- 
: haps, more frequent in French ships than 
| in our own. Sometimes it took the form 
J of a simple ducking in the water, as among 
the Canadian boatmen on coming in sight 
of the Rock of Quebec. More commonly 
the ceremony was a somewhat profane 
imitation of baptism, with more or less 
rude and unsavoury additions. The sub¬ 
jects of this rite, a French writer of the 
seventeenth century says, were forced to 
swear on their knees that they would do 
the same to all other neophytes. But 
“ persons of note and condition ” might be 
exempted by paying a fine, or finding a 
substitute to go through the ordeal in their 
place. This suffering in purse instead of 
in person has gone far to keep such customs 


damages. In the royal navy the whole 
thing has been loDg abolished. And the 
best of our old salts would probably be 
found agreeing with Hamlet in their 
opinion of such a custom— 

“ To my mind—though I am native here, 

And to the manner born—it is a custom 
More honoured ir* the breach than the 
observance. ” 

This being a story and not a sermon, 
however, I will trouble you with no more 
of my own or any one else’s views on the 
subject, but proceed to relate my ex¬ 
perience of Neptune’s high jinks, which 
was a somewhat singular one. I am net 
much of a sailor myself, but I have cross< d 
the line in the course of a voyage that t 
made, when a young fellow, to Sou.h 
America. There were a hundred or so ( f 
us, passengers by the good ship Araucama, 
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most of whom became very weary of the 
passage long before it was over. As we 
drew near the line, the desirability of a 
visit from Neptune was duly mooted, and 
the question of “To be or not to be” en¬ 
gaged the attention of all on board, from 
Bon Quixote, as we irreverently nicknamed 
a dried-up but dignified-looking old Ar¬ 
gentine estanciero who occupied the best 
state-room, and was rumoured to OAvn fifty 
thousand sheep at home, down to the 
smallest apprentice who was making his 
first voyage, and therefore thought it 
necessary to affect the nautical so over- 
poweringly that we had dubbed him the 
Ancient Mariner. 

“Settle it among yourselves! Settle it 
among yourselves! ” said the captain, 
waving his hand pompously, with the air 
of one who held these trivial matters far 
below him. , “ Hike my passengers and my 
men to enjoy themselves as they please. I 
■will not interfere.” 

Our captain’s I, you must know, was a 
very big capital indeed, though he was a 
little man, standing not more than five feet 
three, but making up for it in loftiness of 
manner and breadth of waistcoat. Behind 
his back we called him the Grand Mogul. 
And though he said he would not interfere, 
it was evident his sympathy went with the 
crew, for he had a fine maritime scorn of 
landlubbers. 

Thereupon arose a disagreement between 
the two classes of voyagers on board. The 
cabin passengers, with whom it Avould be 
a mere matter of money, considered chiefly 
the fan of looking on, and voted almost 
unanimously that his oceanic majesty 
should be received with the proper cere¬ 
monies. The emigrants in the steerage not 
unnaturally took another view of it. The 
bulk of them were sturdy stolid farm- 
labourers and the like, who felt little 
willingness to make sport for their betters, 
and had no money to spare for buying 
themselves off the horrors of tub and 
razor. So they were dead against it, and 
as they formed the strongest body on 
board, their opinion was likely to settle 
the matter. 

Ttiis obstinacy of theirs gave much dis¬ 
satisfaction to the more genteel passengers, 
especially to some of the ladies, who, run¬ 
ning no risk themselves, should have had 
no voice in such a matter. We could only 
request the emigrants to reconsider their 
decision. Negotiations were opened, con¬ 
ferences were held, and letters passed 
between the two communities fore and aft, 
all being done with as much gravity as if 
it had been the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons that were at issue on 
some measure of national importance. We 
had several days to deal with the question, 
and were nob lightly going to throw away 
such a chance for killing time, so the contro¬ 
versy went on leisurely and languidly. In¬ 
deed the weather was too hot to let us grow 
warm over it. We had only energy enough 
for lounging on deck when not engaged in 
eating and sleeping; and this business of 
Nepbune once disposed of, we should have 
nothing to talk about but the length of the 
voyage. 

“Call this hot!” quoth the Ancient 
Mariner above mentioned, sweltering in all 
the glory of brass buttons and blue broad¬ 
cloth, which he assumed to keep watch on 
the poop at certain times, his principal duty 
there, so far as I could see, being to play 
the part of pet for the ladies, and to get 
into the way of everybody but the captain. 
In less fortunate moments he was employed 
more obscurely in scrubbing and fetching 


and carrying for thetarriest hands on board; 
but now was his opportunity to impose 
upon us with the calmly scornful airs of 
mature seamanship. “Call this hot, do 
you F Ah ! the tropics are nothing to what 
they used to be before the Yankees took to 
sending down icebergs to cool them,” he 
told us, with a knowing wag of his head. 

He was fond of talking about the Yankees, 
this little monkey, probably because it gave 
him the air of a travelled man, but I doubt 
if he had ever seen more than one Yankee 
in his life. This one we had on board 
with us, and there was a good deal to be 
seen of him. He was a young giant of a 
New Englander, Caleb Crafts, or Crofts, by 
name, on his way to join a colony of Ver¬ 
mont men who had started sheep-farming 
on the Liver Plate. Standing a head and 
shoulders above most of the English 
emigrants, he was a long-headed fellow 
into the bargain, quick with his tongue, 
and had from the first made himself an 
important person among his companions in 
the steerage. He took a leading part in 
the opposition to Neptune. 

“I want to see the man who will try 
these tricks on this child,” he said signifi¬ 
cantly. .“He won’t want shaving for a 
week or two, I guess. I calculate it will 
take a good many British sailors to duck 
six foot six of an American citizen.” 

“Come, man,” 
remonstrated the 
Ancient Mariner, 

‘ ‘ what’s the harm 
of a bit of fun ? 
Surely an Ameri¬ 
can citizen likes 
a good laugh once 
in a way, as well 
as a Britisher.” 

“That’s so,” 
coolly replied 
Caleb, turning 
his quid. “But 
when there’s fun 
going I like to 
make it myself, 
and not to be 
made a fool of for 
other folks. No, 
Sir ! ” 

This was good 
reasoning in the 
mouth of a man 
of such thews and 
sinews. We, the 
first - class pas¬ 
sengers, supposed we must resign ourselves 
to the loss of Neptune’s carnival. Great was 
the growling among the old hands of the 
crew. Loud was our Ancient Mariner’s in¬ 
dignation at this disrespect for the good old 
ways of the ocean, though he might well 
have been supposed rather interested on 
the other side. But after all, the very 
last night before reaching the line, we 
were rather surprised to learn that the fore- 
cabin, Caleb Crafts and all, had withdraAvn 
their opposition, agreeing to recognise the 
fitness of things, and to submit to drench¬ 
ing, shaving, and the rest of it. This was 
as it should be, and we turned in with the 
satisfactory reflection that next day would 
be marked by a break irL the dreary mono¬ 
tony of sea-life. 

Next day towards noon, accordingly, a 
great bustle of preparation might be ob¬ 
served going on in the waist of the ship. 
On the open space before the door of the 
saloon a platform of barrels and boxes had 
been hastily put together, where, under a 
canopy of flags, was erected the throne of 
Neptune, and his consort Amphitrite, who 


was expected to honour this occasion with 
her presence. In front of their seat was a 
large cistern, formed by a sail and a tar¬ 
paulin fastened up at the corners, with a 
plank stretched across, on which the neo¬ 
phytes were to take their place. The cistern 
was half filled with salt water, and the 
ship’s fire-engine had also been brought 
out, that there might be no lack of this 
main element of the coming fun. 

As usual in these latitudes, it was boiling 
hot. Not a cloud could be seen in the sky, 
not a ripple on the sea. Every stitch of 
canvas was set to catch the least breath of 
wind; but the vessel seemed to be lying 
motionless— 

‘ ‘ As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 

The captain, taking his observations on 
the poop, had just pronounced that, as 
nearly as he could judge, we were on the 
equator. The Ancient Mariner, finding the 
j oke of a thread over the end of a telescope 
to be too stale even for the young ladies, 
and not seeing a single wave to point to as 
the place where Mrs. Neptune was hanging- 
out her clothes, took to informing us that 
the Yankees had invented a new kind of 
ships, with india-rubber bottoms, which 
had almost rubbed out the line, so that wa» 
why we did not see it. We only yawned 
at such feeble jokes — yawning was our 
chief occupation. 

Suddenly a hoarse cry was heard under 
the bows. 

“Ship a-hoy, there! What ship’s 
that ? ” 

“The Araucania, from London to Buenos 
Ayres.” 

“Heave to, and I will send a boat,” 
belloAved a voice through a speaking- 
trumpet, though neither boat nor sail was 
to be seen on the whole horizon. 

There was a rush to the side, and we 
saw Neptune stepping on deck, trident 
in hand, and all his court after him. The 
monarch of the main, whom we, neverthe¬ 
less, had no difficulty in recognising for oar 
burly bo’sun, was duly disguised with 
oakum wig and beard; on his head he bore 
uneasily a tall and very badly fitting crown, 
that had once been a preserved-meat tin, 
now profusely ornamented with strips of foil 
and dabs of red lead; his royal robes 
would have looked more majestic if they 
had not manifestly consisted of sacking 011 
which the name and address of some London 
firm was legibly emblazoned. As soon as 
he reached the deck, holding on his crown 
-with one hand, he gave the other to assist 
his consort, who followed him with an 
absurd affectation of awkwardness and 
modesty. Queen Amphitrite was on this 
occasion represented by Sam, the ship’s 
butcher, a tall negro, arrayed in a strange 
head-dress of bright-coloured handker¬ 
chiefs twisted into a turban, an old red 
jacket, and a checked shirt, with a hoop 
sewed into the bottom of it, by way of 
petticoat, all which gave her sable majesty 
somewhat of the appearance of a gigantic 
monkey belonging to a barrel organ. Next 
came the barber, whose official costume 
was a motley masquerade of shreds and 
patches that defies description. The rear 
was brought up by some half-dozen guards 
or constables, wearing false noses and pig¬ 
tails, and carrying marlinspikes as a mark 
of their functions. There was also a band 
of music, composed of a concertina, a fiddle, 
and a jew’s-harp. 

The band struck up “ Lule Britannia,” 
and amid cheering and clapping of hands 
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from tlie ladies, Neptune and his tail 
shambled np to the captain, who stood 
waiting to receive such illustrious visitors 
with becoming respect. Our captain him¬ 
self, as has been already hinted, was a 
somewhat imposing personage, so his 
majesty, even here in his own dominions, 
approached him with a deferential swagger, 
if such a phrase be intelligible, and hum¬ 
med and hawed two or three times before 
finding himself quite free to enter upon his 
business. 

“ Axing yer pardon,” he said, with a bob 
of the head that had nearly cost him his 
crown, “I’ve come on board to overhaul 
the ship’s company, leastways them as 
hasn’t been made free of this here hemi¬ 
sphere. And seeing how the baby is 
asleep for a spell, Amphey here,” intro¬ 
ducing his black-faced spouse by a vigorous 
poke in her ribs from the butt end of the 
trident, “has come along to bear a hand. 
We’ve got the King of the Cannibal Islands 
and some uncommon pretty mermaids com¬ 
ing in to tea with us, so, if agreeable, we’ll 
lose no time, and have the green hands up 
at once to say their catechism.” 

“Very good,” replied the ski pper with 
great gravity. ‘ ‘ Pray do as you think 
proper ; and afterwards, I hope you and 
Mrs. Neptune will oblige me by drinking 
my health before you go home to your little 
tea-party.” 

The ship being thus handed over to this 
frolicsome crew, they proceeded forthwith 
to business. Neptune ascended his throne, 
and having at last contrived to fix the 
wobbling crown firmly upon his head, was 
now more successful in assuming a fit 
dignity of demeanour. Amphitrite, after 
some difficulty in dealing with her petti¬ 
coats, scrambled up to his side, where she 
sat alternately showing all her teeth and 
feigning to hide her ebony blushes in a 
most unqueenlike manner. The barber 
made a great show of sharpening the 
notched hoop that was to serve him as a 
razor, and vigorously stirred up the tub of 
grease and tar provided for the lathering 
of his victims. The constables dispersed 
in search of the unfortunates for whom 
this ordeal was prepared. A few had 
stowed themselves in out-of-the-way nooks 
and corners, hoping to escape notice in the 
general confusion ; but the great majority 
of those on board were gathered in a crowd 
behind Neptune’s throne, the sailors on one 
side and the emigrants on the other. 
Prominent among the latter was the tall 
figure of Caleb Crafts as he stood lounging 
against the mast with his hands in his 
pockets. It was clear that the sailors meant 
to take good care of this man; four of 
them, edging up close to his side, seemed 
making ready to lay tight hands on him 
when the time came. Most likely his “ tall 
talk ” had provoked them into the design of 
giving him more than a fair share of the 
horrors of tub and razor. *Yet his careless 
attitude seemed to show him by no means 
afraid. We other passengers played the part 
of spectators, thickly grouped along the 
poop railings and at the cabin windows. 


CHAPTER II. 

Axd then, first of all, we saw our friend 
the Ancient Mariner led up to his fate, 
enjoying that honour as the youngest of 
the ship’s company, in the absence of the 
cook’s boy, who, if I remember right, was 
laid up in his berth from the effects of a 
severe scalding. 

“ Come along, my son,” cried Neptune, 
encouragingly. “ Don’t be afraid. We’ll 


treat jou like a lamb, and have that beard 
of yours off as easy’ as swabbing the 
deck.” 

The small mariner held his head up like 
a man, and trying hard to look happy over 
it, was advancing to the ordeal with great 
resolution, which was completely knocked 
out of him by a jet of water from the fire- 
engine splashing full in his face. After 
this, drenched, blinded, and bewildered, he 
could only submit to be hauled up to the 
plank. But when he had been plumped 
down upon it, just as the barber’s huge 



brush was about to be popped into his 
smooth face, Amphitrito suddenly jumped 
up, and hugging his limp, dripping figure 
to her breast, saluted him with a hearty 
smack, that outraged his feelings more 
than the unsavoury suds could have done. 
Indignantly struggling to free himself from 
her motherly embrace, the boy capsized 
the plank, and tumbling over after it, the 
last we saw of him was his legs kicking 
wildly in the air as he disappeared into the 
cistern. 

Before the roar of laughter called forth 
by this incident had subsided, Caleb Crafts 



might be seen taking his hands out of his 
pockets and stepping forward from the 
crowd. The sailors who were keeping an 
eye on his movements, thinking he meant 
to make off, made a grab at him, but he 
slipped out of their hands like an eel, and 
jumped up on the platform beside Neptune. 
There, to the general astonishment, he sud¬ 


denly presented himself standing as one- 
who would make a speech, and everybody 
was curious to hear what he might have to 
say. As soon as silence had been obtained, 
he began in his nasal drawl, speaking quite 
coolly and distinctly :— 

“ i have a few words to address to this 
meeting—no, sir, keep your distance.” 
This to the barber, who was making 
threatening demonstrations. “You had 
better stick to bullying small boys, and 
not meddle where you are likely to get as 
good as you give. Gentlemen, this is what 
I have to propose. We are told that this 
kind of play is in order on crossing the 
line. Yery good; let us have some fun by 
all means. But our friends here, who have 
taken the trouble to rig themselves out like 
Indian medicine men, seem to mo in a 
mighty hurry to settle that the shaving 
and the ducking is to be for those who- 
haven’t crossed the line. It would be just 
as good fun to make fools of those who 
happen to have crossed it. What is suds 
for the goose is just as good suds for the 
gander, I guess. Anyways it is for the 
majority to decide. If the majority is 
against me, I submit; but before we begin 
the entertainments of the day, I am going 
to put it to the vote who are to be the 
shaved and who are to be the shavers.” 

A cheer rose from the group of emigrants. 
Neptune, who had been sitting silent,, 
aghast at the audacity of such a proposal,, 
now found breath to utter an energetic 
exclamation ; but, without taking the- 
slightest notice of his displeasure, Caleb 
went on to read from a slip of paper. 

“ I have written out my motion, and, as. 
we have no chairman, I will put it to the- 
meeting myself. Resolved: ‘That the folks 
who have previously crossed the line be 
now shaved and ducked, in the customary' 
manner, by those who haven’t.’ Those 
who vote for my motion hold up their 
hands.” 

Up went a forest of hands among the 
steerage passengers. It was evident that 
they were acting on a concerted plan.. 
This explained the unexpected withdrawal 
of their opposition to Neptune’s coming on 
board. We were vastly tickled by the 
notion, and, in spite of the captain’s frowns,, 
a number of hands went up among the 
cabin passengers. 

“ Hands up, on the contrary,” said Calebs 
and only two or three grimy paws ap¬ 
peared in the air. The honest tars were 
quite at sea in these strange proceedings. 
They had never calculated on any organised 
resistance to .their custom, and, for the 
moment, did not know how to meet 
such a proposal. But Neptune, recovering: 
from his amazement and indignation, now 
saw that he must do something towards 
vindicating his authority. 

“Stow all that!” he bellowed, rising 
from his throne with truly royal rage; bub 
in this hasty movement his wig gave way 
at one side, and his crown fell over his- 
eyes, rendering him quite helpless for the 
time. 

Then, in two strides, Caleb was beside* 
his majesty, caught him round the waist, 
heaved him up like a sack of potatoes, and 
flung him with a mighty splaffi into the 
cistern. In another moment he had 
brought the barber down on his knees, and 
was rubbing his face in his own slush- 
bucket, blinding and half choking him. 
Bat in a moment more the big American 
had to deal with Amphitrite, who would 
have been upon him sooner if she had not 
been encumbered by her paraphernalia. No 
maiden’s arms, indeed, were those in which. 







































Caleb now found himself grasped. Next 
to hiinscif the black queen was the strongest 
man on board, and it was a doubtful strag¬ 
gle in which they closed hotly, wrestling 
together on the rickety scaffold, from which 
for several minutes each endeavoured to 
hurl the other into the cistern below. 

“Come! Come ! This will never do. I 
can’t have my ship turned into a bear¬ 
garden,” proclaimed the captain from the 
poop. 

“You weren’t to interfere, you know,” 
replied a voice from the crowd; and our 
Grand Mogul turned red as a turkey-cock 
when he heard us laughing. 

A grand battle had by this time begun 
in the waist. A dozen sailors, making a 
rush to rescue Neptune and his court, 
found themselves confronted by a strong 
body of emigrants, and had to turn tail 
with the loss of two or three prisoners, who 
were borne kicking and struggling towards 
the slush-tub. The first thing the lands¬ 
men had done was to capture the fire- 
engine, which'was at once set playing upon 
the Neptunites, and they scattered right 
and left before the water whistling among 
them. The tables were completely turned. 

Some of the sailors, seeing nothing else 
for it to keep their skins dry, swarmed up 
the rigging and took refuge in the main¬ 
top. Thence, however, they were soon 
driven by the fire-engine, and made for ftie 
sky-sail yard, where the landlubbers could 
not follow them. But now, those among 
the crew who had not crossed the line, 
entering into the spirit of the joke and 
taking part against their comrades, climbed 
up after them, and a lively scene of chasing 
and dodging was enacted aloft—a regular 
game of hide and seek among the sails and 
spars. 

Below also the fun grew fast and furious. 
On the seamen’s part, indeed, there was 
more fury than fun, for some rough knocks 
had been going, and the old hands, sorely 
disconcerted by the turn things had taken, 
could by no means appreciate their own 
sport thus practised upon themselves. 
Caleb and the butcher were still wrestling 
above the cistern, in the depth of which 
Neptune, his barber, and the Ancient Mari¬ 
ner straggled helplessly on the top of one 
another, unable to get out. A strong party 
of sailors had retreated forwards, making 
fight with their faces to the enemy, who 
pressed thickly upon them, trying to drag 
them back to the cistern to be ducked. 
The mSlee had become general. Buckets of 
water flew about in all directions. Men 
took to chasing and splashing one another 
promiscuously all over the deck. Shouts 
and cheers, cries of threatening and de¬ 
fiance, exclamations of wrath and peals of 
laughter, were mingled in one great uproar, 
and the shrill shrieks of half-frightened 
ladies rose above the din, when a jet from 
the fire-engine came wandering over the 
poop, driving the passengers higgledy- 
piggledy towards the cabin hatchway, and 
flopping full into the middle of the cap¬ 
tain’s white waistcoat. During the last 
few minutes he had been waxing redder 
and redder, and this insult filled up the 
cup of bis wrath. 

“ This must be stopped ! ” he exclaimed, 
buttoning up his coat and striding forward, 
as one who by his very presence could 
not fail to impose order upon such a lawless 
turmoil. 

But now a strange noise was heard—the 
clarion of a new combatant that all at once 
appeared upon the arena. A pig —the pig 
—had broken loose, and was charging 
through the press down the middle of the 
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deck, everybody making way for it. 
Granting and squeaking it flew blindly 
on. Not Sir Lancelot nor Amadis of Gaul 
would more surely have laid low all they 



met in the lists! One bold man tried to 
stop it, but it slipped through his legs, 
and dashed on; another vainly strove to 
catch it by the tail. Before the amazed 
captain found words to ask what this might 
mean, it tilted full against him, and made 
him ignominiously measure his length upon 
his own deck. On it went, gathering fury 
from each encounter, and plunged into the 
saloon among the ladies. Piercing were 
the cries of maid and matron, as they 
leaped upon sofas and chairs to escape the 
irresistible monster. Next, a terrible crash 
of glass and crockery announced that it 
had ended its career in the steward’s 
pantry. 

Nor was this all. The crowd, straggling 
in the forepart of the ship, had broken 
down the boards of the butcher’s pen, and 
after the desperate pig came an invasion of 
sheep, leaping here and there in their 
fright, with a dozen men in hot pursuit. 
One fellow, trying to grab at a fleece, fell 
staggering on his nose over the prostrate 
form of the captain. Several others, coming 
close behind, tripped up and tumbled on 
the top of them in a heap. Just at that 
moment Caleb and Amphitrite had at last 
managed to wrestle one another into the 
cistern, one side of which gave way, shooting 
out poor Neptune, with the crown still 
firmly fixed over his whole face, and pour¬ 
ing an avalanche of water upon the sprawl¬ 
ing mass of legs and bodies, at the bottom 
of which lay our consequential autocrat, 
with all the breath knocked out of him. 
And then the half-choked Ancient Mariner, 
who had at last succeeded in getting the 
water out of his throat and eyes, not to 
lose his share of the fun, hoisted himself on 
the platform and showered the contents of 
the slush-bucket over the whole heap. But 
next moment he himself was toppled down 
upon the rest by Caleb, who, on recovering 
his feet, sprang up to Neptune’s throne 
with an unearthly Indian war-whoop, and 
reared his tall figure aloft, triumphantly 
waving the union jack and the stars and 
stripes over the scene of disastrous con¬ 
fusion. 

This striking tableau was the climax of 
our saturnalia, and on it I may as well 
drop the curtain, leaving the reader to 
imagine how order was at last restored on 
board; how the live stock, after an exciting 
hunt, were all captured and shut up ; how 
our captain stormed and protested and 
threatened, till, finally, finding there was 




nothing else for it, he fumed himself back 
into his accustomed dignity ; how some of 
the emigrants exulted rather too loudly 
over their victory, for theirs it ch arly was; 
how, on the other side, a £ew of the s dlors- 
sulked about it, but came round by 
degrees, and all hands joined in drinking 
Neptune’s and one another’s health at a 
tieat provided by the cabin passengers in 
honour of the day. I will only mention, 
in conclusion, that the Ancient Mariner 
took a very gloomy view of'these events, 
speaking much of changed times and the 
merchant service going to the dogs; and 
that Caleb Crafts remarked drily, with a 
quiet twinkle in his eye:— 

“I guess tho ocean’s a republic nowa¬ 
days, and if King Neptune wauts to take 
tax from freeborn citizens, he had best look 
to see that he has the joke by the right 
end.” 


JACK’S DILEMMA. 

By J. E. Buutz Bees, 

Author of “The Magic 'Eggs,” “Tom Turneb," etc., 
etc. < 

A n! Jack was in a dilemma, there was; 

no doubt of that. First of all, it was 
dark, and nothing is as easy in the dark as 
it is in the light. Then he was awfully 
cramped, which was not much wonder, 
considering his quarters; and above all. 
there was not any immediate prospect of' 
his release from them, for Jack was not up,, 
but in, a tree ! 

Most people would find it as difficult to' 
get into a tree as Jack did to get out; but 
to him it had been painfully easy. And 
now he found himself uncomfortably packed 
in the hollow of a trunk. 

The fact was that, like a good many 
other people one knows, Jack had immense 
confidence in himself. When he climbed a 
tree it never occurred to him to look out as. 
he came down. He would have laughed if 
any one had seen him going up, and called 
out, 

“I say, Jack, look out how you come¬ 
down ! ” 

He would have felt very indignant, and 
have answered, 

‘ ‘ Do you think I can’t take care of my¬ 
self?” 

However, accidents will happen with the 
best regulated boys ; and here was J ack a 
fixture. 

The tree was so tight a fit that the un¬ 
fortunate boy could not turn round , worse 
even than that, he couldn’t stretch out his 
hand or kick out his foot. He reflected, 
that his limbs were really useless, and Jack 
was rather proud of his limbs, as a rule. His- 
muscles were as good as any other fellow’s, 
and a good deal better than some, but what 
in the world was the use of muscle no w P He 
was a tremendous fellow at football, but 
the strength of his legs was perfectly value¬ 
less in his present quarters; in fact, they 
were rather in the way than not. 

One thing, however, did remain. Jack 
had a voice; a voice which “his sisters, 
his cousins, and his aunts ” recognised with 
admiring awe. It was a tremendous voice, 
a voice which, when he chose, filled his 
home from attic to cellar, which in his 
school was equal to the largest telephone 
that ever was invented. 

Jack’s voice was the admiration of his. 
friends, the terror of his foes. He used it 
now. He shouted till the very tree vi¬ 
brated, and the unfortunate birds who had. 
lived in it all their lives, and had the record 


















of generations to establish their confidence 
in its solidity, fled with dismay. 

The owls in the neighbouring trees awoke 
with dismay ; the jackdaw, half a mile off, 
was so utterly confounded, that his im¬ 
pudence deserted him. But, alas ! beyond 
these results, and the tremendous reaction 
in Jack’s articulatory muscle, nothing 
came of it. 

Yes, one thing more. A heap of insects, 
blown with the air by the concussion, fell 
helplessly when it ceased, and invaded his 
•still open mouth. 

Things were getting serious. Jack took 
■to reflection; the best thing he could do, 
considering that it was the only occupation 
left for him. 

Now, everybody knows that there is 
■nothing like reflection, if you are not in the 
habit of indulging in it too often. It’s per¬ 
fectly surprising to find how very useful it 
:is. No one can reflect long without find¬ 
ing out either that it is pleasant or un¬ 
pleasant. In Jack’s case it was unpleasant, 
for by it he learned three things : 

First, that he was in a fix. Secondly, 
that there was only one way out of it. 
Thirdly, that that way was almost an im¬ 
possible way, for it consisted in shouting 
until somebody heard him, and imlled him 
out by his head. 

There is nothing like courage to keep the 
heart pp. We all know that , and Jack’s 
courage was nearly equal to his voice ; but 
even it could scarcely keep him from de¬ 
spair. 

He waited a little while (long enough to 
him, no doubt), and then he shouted again. 

This time he leant his head back as far as 
'the small space admitted, and gave his 
whole mind to the operation of sending the 
sound upwards. 

It really was a terrific howl when it left 
his throat; but by the time it reached the 
'top it was not quite so much of a blast, and 
by the time it had vibrated through the 
atmosphere about a quarter of a mile, it 
sounded like a very small pipe indeed. 

However, so far as it went, it answered a 
certain purpose. 

Sauntering along under the trees, with 
his eyes on the ground, was a quiet, lazy- 
looking boy. He had a book under his 
arm and a can in his hand. He was a boy- 
naturalist, with only one particular thought 
in his head, and that at just this particular 
moment was—specimens. 

Suddenly he pricked up his ears. 

“What a queer note that was,” he said; 
4 1 don’t know that note at all.” 

He listened attentively. 

“ Queer,” he said, “ very queer, not like 
any note I ever heard before. I wish I 
knew where it came from.” 

Jack, as we can well imagine, required a 
certain amount of rest after his effort, and 
it was not possible for him to shout again 
lor some minutes. 

Larry, the quiet boy, continued his 
leisurely walk, stopping now and again to 
pick up a specimen or examine a leaf. 

“ Hollo! there it is again ! ” he exclaimed, 
•a3 the curious chirping sound reached him. 
* 1 What on earth is it P It must be a bird 
—what a very peculiar note.” 

Larry’s greatest ambition, and a pretty 
large one too, all things considered, was to 
find out a new bird, insect, or flower; in 
fact it was a perfect mania with him. 

When he heard this again, he took to his 
heels and ran with all his might in the 
-direction of the sound. 

Now, we all know, or ought to know, that 
30 und travels with the wind, and as the 
wind upon this particular occasion was 
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bent upon blowing from every quarter at 
one and the same moment, the result of 
Jack’s gigantic effort was a little mislead- 
ing. 

Anybody but an enthusiast, like Larry, 
would have given up the search, for before 
he had gone ten yards he had lost his clue, 
and forgotten, as he turned his head, now 
this way, now that, from what direction 
the sound really had come. 

It was some moments before he heard it 
for the third time. 

Let us return to our poor Jack. 

Those wretched legs of his ached stu¬ 
pendously ; his arms were in perfect twists 
of cramp; as for his hands, they were so 
tired of hanging uselessly by his side, that 
the fingers involuntarily scratched and 
grated ’.gainst the walls of his prison. 

Som( hing very like despair was tugging 
at Jack ; heart now. Let it be very clearly 
understood that despair is quite possible to 
a courageous heart. Courage and despair 
may go hand in hand, and I believe they 
did with Jack. 

He wouldn’t give in till the last moment, 
but then the last moment appeared to him 
to have come. He felt quite sick with dis¬ 
may as he realised that even his voice —his 
mighty voice—could not help him. 

“What,” he said to himself, after the 
third effort, “ wbat is the use of shouting, 
when by the time my voice reaches the 
top it’s as weak as a girl’s ? ” 

Being in his way a philosopher, he re¬ 
flected again, and this time concluded that, 
as shouting was really the only course open 
to him, he had better husband his strength 
and make it as effectual as possible. He 
decided to count a thousand to himself 
before he called again. 

But it is a good deal easier to decide than 
to act up to the decision. By the time he 
reached three hundred he felt that really 
he could bear it no longer. He gathered 
his forces together and shouted. 

He waited until the last vibration of the 
sound had passed away, and then, after 
vainly expecting a result, proceeded to his 
counting again. This time he fully de¬ 
termined to get up to six hundred at least. 

Oddly enough, he couldn’t. No ! when 
he reached three hundred, the memory of 
his last shout came fresh upon him; he 
stopped, summoned his strength to his aid, 
and gave a yell which far outrtvalled any 
of his former operations in the same line. 

This time, as the last echo left the tree, 
his heart stood still. What was that ? 
What in the world was that P Not a voice, 
surely ? No, not a voice—but a tap, tap, 
tap. 

Where did it come from ? Excitement 
gave Jack strength. He yelled again, 
a prolonged yell, and as he did so every 
pulse in his body beat so loudly that he 
could not trust his own impressions. 

“It was something ,” he thought. Oh! 
oh! oh ! If it were to hit him ; he must 
shout now; he made one effort after 
another, leaving no pause between. 

Again he heard the tap, tap, tap, this 
time above his head; his eyes turned 
eagerly in the direction from whence it 
came; he strained his neck as far as 
possible, and in his eagerness raised him¬ 
self on tip-toe. 

Now something happened which fairly 
took his heart away and nearly finished 
him off, and very speedily sent him on to 
the soles of his feet again, for it was no 
less than the pressure of a boot upon his 
head. 

“Oh, I say, don’t hit me,” said Jack; 
“ whatever is it ? ” 


The result of his speech was instan¬ 
taneous ; the boot was withdrawn, and a 
voice familiar to, and alas ! often despised 
by, Jack, replied. 

“Who is it?” cried Larry. “I was 
coming down to see what all the noise was 
about.” 

“Don’t come down; don’t come down. 
It’s quite enough for me, b jy, to be here.” 

“ Oh,” said Larry’s voice, high above his 
head, “ how did you get there. How very 
queer! I thought you were a bird till I 
came close; and it’s only you, Jack ?” 

“ Only me !” said Jack, in great indigna¬ 
tion. “ Do get me out. I am stifled. I 
am squashed. I am nearly dead.” 

“ How can I get you out ?” asked Larry, 
reflectively. “Why don’t you help your¬ 
self ? ” 

“ You unfeeling wretch!” said Jack. “If 
I was a bird, or a beast, or a tadpole, you'd 
rush all over the world for me, but because 
I’m a boy I can help myself. I can’t, I tell 
you, stupid. Go and fetch some one with a 
grain of common sense. Tell the doctor 
I’m in a tree, and he’ll see about getting 
me out.” 

Aroused to some consideration of the 
position of his schoolfellow, Larry did as 
he was bid, and, more expeditiously than 
might have been expected of him, bore 
the tidings of Jack’s imprisonment to his 
master. 

Perhaps the hardest time of all Jack's 
sojourn in the tree came now. He had no 
confidence whatever in Larry, and thought 
it as likely as not that even if he told the 
doctor the facts, he would forget which 
tree it was. Every moment seemed like an 
hour, and he relieved his feelings by many 
and many a shout, weak and wavering 
indeed, but some comfort to himself before 
help arrived. 

Even then, although the doctor had 
brought men and ropes, it was a long and 
tedious operation to pull Master Jack 
up. 

He fitted so veiy tightly into the tree, 
that it was almost impossible for him to 
help himself at all, and he could not even 
reach out a hand to catch the rope that was 
sent down. By dint of wonderful perse¬ 
verance and intense effort he at last suc¬ 
ceeded in working his body and the rope 
together until he contrived to pass it beneath 
his feet, and then at length to push the noose 
with which it was pointed over one foot by 
help of the other. It was very tedious; 
and when after long trial Jack at last 
managed a second noose over the other 
foot, only the intense love of life which is 
inherent in us all enabled him to bear the 
dreadful operation of being pulled up, 
which followed. 

No wonder that, when he reached the 
open air, he at once fainted, and that for 
months he could not speak of his imprison¬ 
ment without a shudder. No wonder that 
during the long illness that followed his 
adventure he shrank from all thought of 
outdoor life, and begged again and again 
never to be asked to climb a tree. Now, 
however, he does not in the least mind that 
request, but he takes pretty good care not 
to find himself in such a dilemma. 

History repeats itself. The ink with 
which this narrative was written was 
scarcely dry when a paragraph went the 
round of the papers describing the mum¬ 
mified body of a youth, with rusty gun in 
his hand, which had been discovered in the 
hollow of an old tree which had been 
blown down by the wind. It is thus evi¬ 
dently much easier to get into trees than to 
get out again! 









SOME FAMOUS BRITISH BATTLES. 

II.—THE FIELD OF CHEVY CHASE. 

“ Douglas, a name through all the world 
renowned, 

A name that rouses like a trumpet sound ! 
Oft have your fathers, prodigal of life, 

A Douglas followed through the bloody strife. 


T^e ■BoyV Owp Papet. 


“ T never heard the old story of Percy and 
X Douglas, that I found not my heart 
moved more thereby than with the sound of a 
trumpet.” So wrote that brave and gentle 
knight, Sir Philip Sydney, himself the subject of 
as noble a deed as ever adorned the roll of chi¬ 
valry. When leading his troops at the battle of 
Arnheim, on the 7th October, 1586, he exposed 
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about to drink*, when the longing glances of a 
dying soldier near him stayed his hand. With 
noble self-sacrifice he took the bottle untasted 
from his lips, and handing it to the soldier, 
said, ‘‘Drink, friend, thy necessity is yet 
greater than mine.” Sucli deeds show the 
highest chivalry of heart, and are more touch¬ 
ing than mighty victories. One such gentle 



Hosts have been known at that dread sound 
to yield, 

And, Douglas dead, his name has won the 
field. —Home. 


himself to the enemy’s fire, and fell mortally 
wounded on the field, from whence he was borne 
in a state of high fever. He cried out for 
water, and a bottle having been fetched, he was 


act may fitly crown a name with lasting- 
honour. 

The old story of Percy and Douglas is one of 
the most biilliant in the chronicles of chivalry. 
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'The immortal Froissart spoke of it as “ the best j 
fought and the most severe of all the battles, great 
•or small,” described in his history. It belongs 
to feudal times, and days when war was made 
at the pleasure of the barons and knights with¬ 
out reference to king or people. Blood was 
poured out like water, to satisfy the ambition 
or revenge of some offended noble, and even at 
times when no sufficient cause could be shown, 
the remembrance of past injuries was reason 
enough for deluging a whole country in blood. 
Amid all the folly and crime of this false spirit 
of bravery, there was found a nobility of heart 
which often redeemed the achievements of 
knights from downright butchery. Kindness 
to their fallen foes, reverence for women and 
'Children, a love of truth for its own sake : these 
are, after all, what give its greatest lustre to 
chivalry, and without which we could not read 
its history without pain. 

In the year of grace 1388, England was at war 
with France, with Scotland, and with herself. 
With France, whose claims upon the English 
throne were daily becoming more alarming, and 
with Scotland, which was in alliance with France in 
the hopes of wiping out the disgrace of Neville’s 
Cross in 1346. She was at war with herself, for 
the ambition of the barons and the youth of 
King Richard II. combined to keep her in con¬ 
tinual disorder. A French force had landed in 
the Forth three years before, which drew a 
large and well-equipped army as far as Edinburgh, 
but with no satisfactory result. Cons-tant Border 
raids kept the warlike spirit alive, until, in 1388, 
the principal Scotch barons met and decided 
upon uniting to strike a decisive blow at the 
hour of England’s greatest need. Their tryst- 
ing-place was to be at Jed worth Castle—the 
time August, 1388. It w r as a place con¬ 
venient for them, amidst the deep forests on 
the borders of Cumberland. To their King 
Robert the Scottish barons breathed no word of 
their designs. It speaks for their proud spirit of 
independence, that the reason of their silence 
■was that “ he knew nothing about war.” Not for 
sixty years had such a gathering been seen of the 
flower of Scottish chivalry—1,200 spears, and 
40,000 other men and archers, made up the vast 
array; and in the Church of Yetholm, at the foot 
of the Cheviot hills, the barons vowed not to 
return to their homes before they had made an 
inroad into England. 

Through heralds and minstrels who wandered 
•without let or hindrance into either camp, the 
English lords had heard of the projected meeting 
at Jedworth, and thither they sent a trusty 
squire, .who knew the country, habited as a 
groom. With dauntless courage he rode until 
he came to Yetholm Church, and there seeing 
the barons assembling for their great council, 
he disposed of his horse by tying it to a tree, 
and went bravely on, entering the church as 
though he were following his master, and thereby 
overheard the conference, and learned all their 
plans. 

When the council was ended he sought? his 
horse, but was dismayed to find it gone. * It 
would have been fatal to make a stir or ask 
questions, so he set off on foot, booted and 
spurred as he was, his only anxiety being to get 
out of the enemy’s country. Unhappily for him, 
two Scottish knights were talking together not 
far from the church, and one of them remarked, 
“ I have witnessed many -wonderful things, 
but what I now see is equal to any; that 
man yonder has, I believe, lost his horse, and 
yet he makes no inquiry about it. On my 
troth, I doubt much if he belongs to us ; let us 
go after him and ascertain.” He was overtaken 
and questioned, but his answers were so con¬ 
tradictory that they laid hands on him, and 
carried him back to the church, where the great 
Earl of Douglas and other lords still abode, and 
there he was closely examined, and after many 
threats was compelled to divulge all his informa¬ 
tion. He told them that the Earl of Northum¬ 
berland was preparing a force with which he 


• “For a Scotchman (theyare all thieves) had stolen 
him,’ says Froissart, with quaint humour, hut with 
sweeping and undeserved condemnation. 


intended entering Scotland—not to encounter 
Douglas, whose force was so much greater, but 
to push forward by another road, for he had the 
choice of two—and with fire and sword to 
devastate as much of the country as he could. 

Accordingly the barons changed their plans. 
Instead of advancing with one great army, 
they decided upon crossing the Border in two 
divisions, one by the Eastern and the other by 
the Western Marches. The Earl of Fife led the 
largest division through Littledale towards 
Carlisle. The other division, consisting of 300 
picked lances and 2,000 infantry, under the 
leadership of the Earl of Douglas, advanced to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and into Durham as far as 
the city of Durham itself, laying waste the 
fertile country and slaying the inhabitants, 
young and old, ruthlessly. The Earl of Northum¬ 
berland soon heard at Alnwick of the Scots being 
abroad, and he immediately sent his two sons, 
Sir Henry (surnamed Hotspur) and Sir Ralph 
Percy, to Newcastle to defend it, whilst he 
abode still at Alnwick, from whence he issued 
his orders. All the knights of the country 
flocked to Newcastle, hut no effort was made to 
meet the Scots in the field, as it was supposed 
that Douglas’s force was hut the vanguard of 
the advancing army. When the Earl of Douglas 
bad wasted the county and city of Durham he 
returned to Newcastle, and lay for three days 
before the town, during which time the English 
knights made many daring and brilliant sallies 
against the Scots. The two sons of the Earl of 
Northumberland, Sir Henry and Sir Ralph, 
were ever foremost in these encounters, and on 
one occasion Lord Douglas and Hotspur met in 
a hand-to-hand engagement. Equals in prowess 
and in arms, and nearly so in years, the two 
combatants fought desperately. Henry Percy 
was twenty-two, Douglas somewhat older, and 
after a long and brilliant fight Lord Douglas 
wrested Hotspur’s lance from him, with its 
silken pennon. Ere he rode away in triumph, 
he cried exultingly, “I mil carry this token 
with me to Scotland, and place it on the tower 
of my castle at Dalkeith, so that it may be seen 
from afar.” 

“Thou shalt not even hear it out of North¬ 
umberland ; be assured you shall never have 
this pennon to brag of, ” cried Sir Henry, wrath- 
fully. 

“You must come this night and seek it 
then,” cried Douglas, haughtily. “ I will fix 
your pennon before my tent, and shall see if you 
will venture to take it away.” And with this 
defiance the combatants separated. Douglas 
struck Hotspur’s lance in the ground before his 
tent that night; but it remained unclaimed, 
for, eager as Sir Harry was to recover liis lance 
and pennon, tlie other English knights over¬ 
ruled the project, believing it to be nothing 
better than a plot of the enemy to draw them 
into battle. Douglas waited some time, and 
then turned towards home, destroying the castle 
. of Ponteland, and taking Sir Raymond de Laval 
prisoner by the way. At Otterbourne, a hamlet 
in Redesdale, about thirty miles from Newcastle, 
they took up their quarters, with the intention 
of taking the castle, which lay among marshes, 
and of giving Hotspur a further opportunity of 
taking his pennon. Whilst they were encamped 
here, news reached Hotspur that Douglas’s force 
was but small—not more than 3,000 men of all 
arms—whereupon he and his brother cried out, 
“To horse, to horse!” and vowed they would 
seek to recover the pennon that very night. 

When dinner was over, they rode out of New¬ 
castle—600 men-at-arms and 8,000 infantry. 
The sun had set when Percy came in sight of 
the Scottish camp. All day long the Scots had 
been skirmishing, and were now either supping 
or sleeping. The moon shone in the calm 
August sky, and a light breeze refreshed the 
summer air. Suddenly the cry arose, “A 
Percy ! a Percy! ” and the English flung 
themselves with sword and lance upon the 
Scottish camp. The waggons and carts had 
been placed in the front of the camp, and this 
broke in some degree the force of the enemy’s 
onslaught. Earl Douglas and his knights had 
taken off their armour, and were at supper when 
the cry arose. They ordered a body of infantry 


to support the servants in tlie front whilst they 
prepared to attire themselves for tlie fray with 
all possible haste. So urgent was the need that 
Douglas could not stay to clasp his armour pro¬ 
perly, and the Earl of Moray was without his 
helmet, and fought bareheaded all the night. 
When they had accoutred themselves, Douglas 
craftily drew away a portion of his troops, and, 
sweeping round the hill, fell with unexpected 
fury upon the English flank, shouting the Scot¬ 
tish war cry as they advanced. 

The English, being more numerous than the 
Scots, kept their ground firmly, and for some 
hours the hand-to-hand encounterraged furiously. 
Douglas was ever in the thickest of the fray, and 
when his advancing banner rose above the crowd, 
and the cry of “ Doughs ! Douglas ! ” was heard, 
thither the Percys hastened to meet him. At 
length they met, and by a desperate effort the 
Scots were driven back. Seeing this, the Earl 
of Douglas seized a battle-axe with both his 
hands, and, rallying his soldiers, plunged into 
the midst of his enemies, hewing a path through 
them until he was separated from bis supporters, 
and encountered three desperate assailants, who 
mortally wounded him in the shoulder, stomach, 
and thigh. It was impossible to disengage him¬ 
self, and he was borne to the ground still 
fighting. 

The Scots fought on in ignorance of their loss. 
When the few knights who were able to follow 
Douglas fought their way to where he Jay, they 
found him dying. 

“Cousin, liow fares it with you ?” asked Sir 
John Sinclair. 

“But so so,” he replied; “thanks to God 
there are few of my ancestors who have died in 
chambers or in their beds. I bid you, therefore, 
revenge my death, for I have but little hope of 
living, as my heart becomes every minute more 
faint. Raise my banner, for it is on the ground ; 
continue to shout ‘ Douglas ! * but do not tell 
friend or foe whether I am in your company or 
not; for should the enemy know the truth, they 
will greatly rejoice.” 

His banner was raised, and the cry of 
“Douglas!” infused fresh vigour into the 
Scottish ranks. Hotspur was wounded and 
taken prisoner; the English soldiers, wearied 
from their long march and hard fighting, lost 
heart, and gave way, and with great rout and 
slaughter fled from the victorious Scots. 

1 * This deed was done at the Otterbourne 
About the breaking of the day ; 

Earl Douglas was buried in the brakenbusli, 
And the Percy led captive away.” 

So sang the Scottish hards, hut Froissart re¬ 
cords how the Scots enclosed the body of 
Douglas within a coffin, and, placing it on a car, 
began their homeward inarch, taking with them 
Sir Henry Percy and upwards of forty English 
knights. They went by way of Melrose, which 
was “an abbey of black monks situated on the 
borders of the two kingdoms ; ” and here they 
halted, and gave directions to the friars for the 
reverent burial of the great earl. “His body 
was placed in a tomb of stone, with the banner 
of Douglas suspended over it ; ” and having paid 
their last tribute of respect to their brave 
adversary, they departed to their own country, 
taking those prisoners with them who had not 
been ransomed there. 

The Scottish victory was counted the most 
important, after Bannockburn, and tlie amount 
of ransom gained Avas computed at 200,000 
francs. For bis ransom Hotspur built the 
Castle of Penrose, in Ayrshire, and the King 
of Scotland redeemed Ralph Percy, Hotspur’s 
brother. 

When the news of this brilliant victory 
reach^ the main body of the Scottish army, 
which liad advanced to Carlisle, they greatly 
rejoiced, hut wisely decided upon returning to 
their own country, as their knightly passion for 
bloodshed had been sufficiently appeased. 

Such was the famous battle of Otterbourne, 
known in ballad minstrelsy as the field of Chevy 
Chase. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 

Christian Heroism. 

It is nearly two generations since a boat’s 
•crew left their ship to reach the Hervey Islands. 
One of the passengers upon that boat desired to 
land, but the boat’s crew feared to do so, as the 
cannibals were gathered together on the shore ; 
but holding up the Bible in his hand, he said, 
“ Live or die, put me ashore.” They would not 
go near the land ; he plunged into the surf and 
held high the book. He reached the land. The 
cannibals did not kill him, hut he won their 
favour and lived among them, and for aught I 
know he died among them. Thirty years after¬ 
wards another ship reached the Hervey Islands, 
bringing literally a cargo of Bibles. They were 
all wanted, and were taken with the greatest 
eagerness and paid for by these people. This 
■was the result of the labours of that heroic young 
man who said, “ Live or die, put me ashore.” I 
was preaching to my people some time ago on 
behalf of the Bible Society. I mentioned this 
circumstance in illustration of the fact that it is 
not so long, after all, between the sowing and 
the reaping. When I came down from the pul¬ 
pit and was standing in the middle aisle, there 
came up to me a tall, manly-looking gentleman, 
a man that looked as if he might be a descendant 
of one of the old Vikings, and said, “ You will 
excuse me for coming up to speak to you and 
introducing myself. I am Captain ” so-and-so— 
I need not give you his name—“ I am in com¬ 
mand of her'Majesty’s frigate ” so-and-so, “and 
I take the liberty of coming to speak to you in 
reference to what you said about these islands. 
I was there with my ship ; I saw these people 
. and I saw the circulation of the Bible among 
them, and I never saw such Christianity in all 
my life as among the people of those islands.” 
•Said he, “ They remind me of those people of 
whom you read in the Acts of the Apostles.”— 
John Hall. 


» 

Pencils to Write on Glass, 
Porcelain, Metal, etc. 

Such pencils are produced at Faber’s German 
factory in the following manner :—Black pencils 
—10 parts of the finest lampblack, 40 parts of 
white wax, and 10 parts of tallow. White 
pencils—40 parts of Kremser white, 20 parts of 


white wax, and 10 parts tallow. Light blue 
pencils —10 parts of Prussian blue, 20 parts of 
white wax, 10 parts of tallow. Dark blue pencils 
—15 parts of Prussian blue, 5 parts of white 
wax, and 10 parts of tallow. Yellow pencils— 
10 parts of chrome yellow, 20 parts white wax, 
and 10 parts of tallow. The colour is mixed 
with the body of wax and tallow warm, triturated, 
and exposed to air for drying, so that the mass 
can be pressed by means of an hydraulic press 
into round pencils, in the same way as lead pen¬ 
cils are formed. The pencils are dried after 
pressing by exposing them to the air until they 
have the proper consistence, and are then glued 
into wood. 


Light from Oyster-shells. 

It has long been known that certain com¬ 
pounds of lime and sulphur had the property of 
absorbing light, and giving it out again when 
placed in the dark. A simple way to do this is 
to expose clean oyster-shells to a red heat for 
half an hour. When cold, the best pieces are 
picked out and packed with alternate layers 
of sulphur in a crucible, and exposed to a red 
heat for an hour. When cold, the mass is 
broken up, and the whitest pieces are placed in 
a clean glass bottle. On exposing the bottle to 
bright sunshine during the day, it is found 
that at night its contents will give out a pale 
light in the dark. Such a bottle filled more 
than a hundred years ago still gives out light 
when exposed to the sun, proving the persistency 
of the property of reproducing light. Very 
many experiments have been more recently 
made in this direction, and the light-giving 
property greatly enhanced. The chemicals, 
ground to a flour, may now be mixed with oils 
or water for paints, may be powdered on hot 
glass, and glass covered with a film of clear 
glass, or mixed with celluloid, papier-mache, or 
other plastic materials. As a paint, it may be 
applied to a diver’s dress, to cards, clock dials, 
signboards, and other surfaces exposed to sun¬ 
light during the day ; the paint gives out a 
pale violet light at night sufficient to enable the 
objects to be readily seen in the dark. If the 
object covered with the prepared paint is not 
exposed to the sun, or if the light fades in the 
dark, a short piece of magnesium wire burned 
before it serves to restore the light-giving 
property. The preparation, under various fanci¬ 
ful names, is being manufactured on a large 
scale. 
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The Beginning and The End. 

[And serve him well right, too !] 


Olorresponbence. 



No One of Consequence should join a Science and 
Art Department class, and in the intervals of his 
artistic studies devote a stray half-hour or two to his 
orthography, which is at present somewhat start¬ 
ling. 

A Schoolboy. —The pronunciation as given in Beeton 
is correct. Dr. Smith’s is perhaps the best classical 
dictionary. 

Paddy (from Manchester).—Lads are usually articled 
to a lawyer after seventeen. They have to pass a 
preliminary examination in ordinary subjects. They 
are articled for five years unless they have graduated 
at some University. They have to undergo an inter¬ 
mediate examination during the time they are 
articled, and they have to pass a final examination 
before being allowed to practise. 

Axels.—Y our “Graph” composition was badly mixed. 

Erin-go-Bragii. — 1. We never recommend patent 
medicines. 2. Yes; apply to the publisher of the 
“Times,” stating the exact date you want. If you 
do not know the date of issue, you must search 
through a file of the paper for the year. The 
“Times” is filed oftener than any other paper, so 
you should have no difficulty. 

W. F. L.—Monmouthshire is in England ; but you 
should not trouble us with questions that any gazetteer 
will answer for you. 

Fiddler.— You can get violins at a sale. Try one of 
the periodical music sales at Stevens’s orPuttickaud 
Simpson’s. 

Sculptor.—W hy not model in clay? 

C. E. Wardlaw.—T o shape wood for such purposes* 
steam it, or put it in a hot sand bath. 

Anglo-Indian. —Your parents should apply to the 
Horse Guards, Whitehall, S.W. 

L. Kneebone.— See our No. 10. Magic-lantern colours 
can be obtained from nearly all artist’s colourmeu. 

A. Edgington.— Your hands are sure to get stiff when 
you first practise on the violin, and the tips of your 
fingers will be sore until the skin gets hardened. To 
tune the instrument, get au A tuning-fork, and tune 
the second string to that; then to that tune the third 
string—your ear will tell you when the chord is right 
—then tune the fourth to the third in the same way. 
Last of all, tune the first up to the second. Slacken the 
first string when you put the violin away; if you do 
not it may break, particularly if a change takes place 
in the weather; but the second, third, and fourth 
strings should be kept up, and will seldom get much 
out of tune. 

F. W. H. J. C.—We are obliged to decline, as we really 
have no room. 

W. Dreschfeld.— The turtles or chtelonidae differ in 
many essentials from the tortoises or testndinata. 
Their distinguishing characteristic is the compressed 
paddle-like form of the feet, particularly the hind 
pair, which they use as oars. From the flattened 
form of the carapace they are up able to recover 
their natural position when placed on their backs. 
The turtles are marine ; the tortoises you allude to 
live on land. 

M. R. H.—1. Apply to the Secretary of the “ Chi¬ 
chester,’’Great Queen Street, W.C. 2. Yes. 3. Yes. 

PEGGY.—“I will write you” is an elliptical sentence, 
and simply means “ I will write to you,” which is the 
more correct form. 

J. D. E.—The Chiltsrn Hundreds is a district in Buck¬ 
inghamshire about the Chiltern Hills. Their steward- 
- ship is a nominal office under the Crown, and serves 
J the purpose of enabling a Member of the House of 
Commons to resign liis seat, which lie cannot do 
unless in some way disqualified. It is regarded as a 
“ place of honour and trust under the Crown,” and 
hence, if held permanently, the member accepting 
itjrequires re-election, but it is always resigned 
immediately it is obtained. 

F. Mill.— There are twelve pice in an anna, and six¬ 
teen annas in a rupee. The nominal value of the 
rupee is two shillings, but owing to the state of the 
silver market it is now much less. 
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J. D. P. —1. No. 2. Apprentices in all good firms wear 
a plain uniform. 3. Uniform and outfit have to be 
provided by the apprentice. 

Sailor Boy (Bideford).—There is no regulation as to 
the outfit of an apprentice in the merchant service. 
Bare necessaries would cost you about fifteen pounds, 
and of course you could take any of the underclothes 
you are now wearing that might be useful. We have 
not space to give you a list of articles requisite for 
an outfit. Write to an outfitter. 

Anchors.—1. Stout codline. 2. We cannot answer 
you. 

Salt Water (Leeds).—Make your way to the nearest 
seaport, and address yourself to the different cap¬ 
tains of the vessels there, until one of them accepts 
your services. 2. £5 ought to pay for all the clothes 
you will require. If you take more, you may only 
lose them or have them stolen. 

A. H. (Manchester Square.)—Certainly. Every time 
you fire the needle you must cut it away from the 
ball. How could you work with it otherwise ? 

J. M. C.—1. The lowest age for entering the Navy as 
boy is fifteen. There is no limit in the merchant 
service. 2. Yes. 3. There are many books on Navi¬ 
gation-Jean’s “Navigation and Nautical Astro¬ 
nomy,” 5s., is a very good one. 

Ding Dong.—You must learn your business practically 
in an engineer’s shop. The pay varies in different 
companies. 

Betium Macula. —Anderson and Anderson charge 
fifty guineas for premium. You could find many 
cheaper if you cannot afford that. Have you no 
friends to inquire for you? If not, by all means 
advertise. Blue cloth and brass buttons. 

Britannia.— Nares’s “Seamanship.” and Jean’s “Navi¬ 
gation and Nautical Astronomy.” Write to Griffin 
and Co., publishers, Portsmouth, Hants. 

Battersea.— Instead of going to Westminster, go 
direct to the headquarters in Hemmings Bow, St. 
Martin’s Lane, Avhere boys are examined for the Boyal 
Navy every Tuesday and Friday morning. You will 
not require your parents with you, but must take 
their consent in writing, and a copy of the certificate 
of your birth, to show your age. 

John B. Williams.— We never reply by post. The 
line you mention is a good one. It is always better 
for a youngster to commence his career in a sailing- 
ship. The price of an outfit varies considerably, 
from £10 or £15 up to £60 or £70. There is sure to 
be an outfitter in Belfast; write to him for his price¬ 
list, and then strike out whatever you cannot afford. 
The apprentices generally mess together, under the 
charge of the third mate. You will have to do every¬ 
thing you are told to, and make yourself generally 
useful. You will be allowed to go ashore during the 
day for a few hours, whenever you can be spared, if 
you behave yourself. If you have interest you may 
be able to do so, but it is very difficult to get into the 
P. and 0. Company’s service, which, being a mail 
service, is generally preferred to the other you men¬ 
tion. 

Ben Norton writes to inquire where he can obtain 
information respecting the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s service. We should say that the easiest 
and most straightforward plan would be to write to 
the Secretary, 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., 
enclosing a stamped envelope. Why do you not read 
our articles on “Life on the Ocean Wave”? You 
will find every information in them. 

Sally Manca. —There is no such rank in the Boyal 
Navy as purser’s clerk, and your age, 17£, prohibits 
you entering as assistant-clerk. With respect to 
joining the service as a writer, read “Lift; on the 
Ocean Wave.” The duties of a purser in the mer¬ 
chant service are to take charge of the stores and 
provisions, see them served out, etc. 

H. M. S.—The terms are only conventional, and have 
no connection with the seasons. The alterations in 
the calendar, and in the days of commencing the 
year, have confused the dates in the new reckoning 
with those in two or three of the old forms, and hence 
the muddle. 

Burnley.— We have already mentioned that an article 
on Bird Stuffing, etc., will appear in good time. 

H. Gibb and Others.—Once for all, the statement in 
our article was strictly correct. Dr. Grace’s “not 
out 400 ” is “ the highest score ever obtained in a 
Public match.” Mr. E. F. S. Tylecote’s 404 in 1868 
is quite a different thing. That was got in an ordi¬ 
nary school game at Clifton between two elevens of 
that school, and was accumulated during three diffe¬ 
rent afternoons, and the afternoons were not even 
consecutive. The first afternoon -was on May 14. 
After a lapse of five days the game was taken up 
again on the 19th, and, as Tylecote was not out then, 
they had another try to finish the game on the 28th 
May, or a fortnight after they had begun it. The 
game was, in fact, kept going to see how many runs 
he would make. 

Charley L.—When variable quantities are so con¬ 
nected that the value of one of them is determined 
by the values ascribed to the others, the valuable 
quantity is said to be a function of the others. Thus 
the sum of the terms of a geometrical progression is 
a function of the first term, of the ratio, and of the 
number of the terms. To express in a general 
manner a function of one or more variables, the sign 
you notice, which is really an /, is used. 


SoyV Owq Dkpef. 


Excelsior. —1. A medley of little books about what" 
ever our youngsters do. 2 and 3. Answered. 4. No. 
5. Coming on. 6. Yes; but not decisively in a war. 
It depends on what you call a battle. The list would 
be too long. 

Lord Clive.—A good general education, devoting 
special attention to arithmetic, mensuration, and as 
much mathematics as possible. 

S. Perks.—T hanks; we have done so. 

H. W. B.—Messrs. Piggott, of Bishopsgate Street, sup¬ 
plied the tents at Wimbledon, and they could give- 
you the information. 

H. Seymour Beid.— 1, 2, and 3. Yes. Apply at a 
printer’s broker’s. 4. Wood for engraving should be 
type high. Pine-wood has been used instead of box, 
but never with success except in America. Not one 
boy in a thousand ever does any good at amateur 
printing. A thing is not worth while taking up 
unless you can do it well. 

Inquirer No. 1 asks us to answer no less than eighteen 
questions, and to recommend him the best books for 
studying a whole page of diversified subjects, rang¬ 
ing from astronomy, oil-painting, and universal 
history, down to kitchen gardening for a cottager. 
We have no space. Some friend should advise him. 

Naturalist.— “Science Gossip,” monthly, fourpence, 
published by Bogue, might suit you. 

W. G. D.— In the centre, between the knife and fork, 
and on or in the dinner-napkin. 

Beta and J. H. F.—Yes. 

Cousin Benedict.— Bunning high leap. 6ft. 2iin. has 
been done by Mr. J. Brooks (at Lillie Bridge in 
1876). 

Tutor.- Consult a physician, and leave off drinking 
unfiltered water. 

E. G. B.—Dean and Son publish a book on Babbits; 
but have you read the illustrated articles in our first 
volume? Deafness is treated at University College 
Hospital. 

Grainthorpe and John.— 1. Zlobane, March 28; Kam- 
bula, March 29 ; Ulundi, July 4, at which battle the 
Zulus were estimated at 20,000; our force, 4,06? 
Europeans, 1,103 natives, twelve guns, and two Gat¬ 
lings. Settlement proclaimed to the chiefs on Sep¬ 
tember 1, thedayCctewayo left Ulundi as a prisoner. 
2. Twenty-five. 

Thomas. —1. We have made a note of it. 2. It is just 
the reverse of what you thiuk. 3. You may teach 
yourself to swim, provided you will really trust your¬ 
self to the water, from written instructions, though 
in this, as in many other things, an hour's personal 
teaching is often worth a day’s reading. 

Hercules. —Not that we know of. 

J. E. N. and Others.—" British High Boads,” published 
by the Coventry Machinists Company, 27, Holborn 
Viaduct, will tell you what you want to know. We 
have no space. 

A. C. Abbott.—I f the instrument is of any value, you 
had better send it to a maker to be done up. The 
true polish on violins is kept a secret by the best 
makers, and an amateur polisher would be almost 
sure to spoil the tone. 

A Youth.—W e cannot promise a series of articles on 
“ Shaving.” The subject is one of wide interest, we 
admit, but it is scarcely suitable for our columns! 
Surely you can restrain your impatience to divest 
yourself of the “incipient down” until you meet 
with some one who can explain to you the not very 
occult mysteries of razor and lather-brush ! 

William Charles.- If you are apprenticed, the death 
of the master makes no difference in the terms. The 
indentures are generally transferred, and the balance 
of time served under the new master. 

Alma.—G uinea-pigs and rabbits can live together in 
the same stable, and might probably do so in the 
same hutch. You do not mention the size of the 
hutch, but it seems as if the animals would be in 
very close quarters. 

L. S. G. K.—Quite right. The Fifteen Puzzle is not 
soluble when either of these positions occur in the 
last row :—13, 15, 14; 14, 13, 15; 15, 14, 13. You 
must in either of these cases begin again. Mr. H. 
Jones (“Cavendish”) suggests a mode of getting 
over the difficulty by turning the board sideways. 
This, however, can only be done when the blocks are 
round, and not when they are square, as in the ori¬ 
ginal American game. A very amusing variation of 
the game is to move the blocks into the following 
positions 

159 13 1234 

2 0 10 14 8 7 6 5 

3 7 11 15 9 10 11 12 

4 8 12 15 14 13 


To Draughts Correspondents. 

J. Davis.—T hanks. You will find the error corrected 
in a previous number. We fear there is no way of 
cleaning soiled copies. Better buy new ones. Not 
now. 

E. Boberts.— The opening is not a safe one for the 
first player. Play on the Old Fourteenth Games. 

A. J. C. C.—You will find in either of the following 
books all that you require in the way of further 
instruction:—“Chess and Draughts,” published by 
Routledge, 6d. ; “Draughts,” by Dean and Sod, 6d. ; 
“Draughts,” by Ward and Lock, Is. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(New Series.) 

V.—“The Artist’s Model.” 

In No. 59, page 352, we offered two prizes, of 
tlie value of Three Guineas and Two Guineas 
respectively,* for the two best copies of this pic¬ 
ture in oils or water-colours : open to all ages. 
Very few copies, comparatively, were sent in, 
and even amongst those there was nothing to 
warrant our giving the full prizes. 

Our Award is a3 follows :— 

Prizes , 21s. each (Oils).—T. Peckitt (aged 
17 years), Deptford.— Charles G. L. Phillips 
(aged 16£), Dundee. 

Prize , 10s. 6d. (Water-colour).—W. A. Cor- 
naby (aged 19 years), Upper Sydenham. 

Certificates. 

Paul A. Hamner, Rhyl.— Josiah Waterhouse, 
Dewsbury.— Allan Fea, Higligate.— William A. Mac¬ 
donald, Thurso. N.B. —Wallace Fidler, Chester¬ 
field.— William Miller, Glasgow.— Edward Ernest 
Danvers, Plumstead.— Arthur Charles Butt, Stoke 
Newington.—J. E. Park, Edinburgh.— George H.. 
Sephton, Birkenhead.— Edward J. Goqch, Blandford 
Square. -Frank Watkins, Clapham.— James McIn¬ 
tyre, Peith.— William Bamsay Croll, Dundee.— 
Alfred A. Peace, Sheffield.— Albert E. Shellard, 
Bristol.— Charles E. Pratt, Bristol.— Frank Emley, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Thomas Mitchell, Glasgow.— 
Thomas Badenoch, Jun., Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Ed¬ 
ward Sydney Parsons, Camberwell Grove. —Robert 
G. Baldwin, Lower Porchester Street.—L. H. Outram, 
Whitchurch.— James Smith, Montrose.— IIenry Lynn, 
Norris Street.- Bruce C. Johnstone, Gloucester Sq., 
—Arthur E. Whitehead, Sheffield— John Angell 
James Brindlsy, Highbury. — Bobert Wills, Ar- 
. broath.— John F. Fogerty, Portarlington.— Herbert 
Hart, Clifton.— Vernon E. Barrett, King’s Cross.— 
Francis de Prigent Green, Birkenhead.-G. Bichard 
Wheater, Bradford.—W. M. Frazer, Perth.— James 
C. Flux, Canmbury Place.— Walter J. Stuart ? 
Botherham.— Ernest Wray, Lee.— Joseph Binks.. 
Leeds.— John Edward Hyett, Cheltenham.— Charles 
James, London ltoad.— George Bowland Hill, New¬ 
bury.— William II. Kershaw, Ashton-under-Lyne.— 
J. C. Trotter, Caine.— Arthur F. Knight, Minories. 
— George O. Band, Clapham Boad.—Beginald II. Cope¬ 
land, Lower Clapton.— George Henry Baker, South¬ 
ampton.— Leicester B. Lee, Holloway. — Charles 
Naylor, Islington. -James Campbell, Glasgow. 

Although there was nothing of a high order 
in the copies produced, a few of the attempts 
were sufficiently promising to encourage perse¬ 
verance. Some painstaking competitors evi¬ 
dently need to learn the very first principles of 
art; yet if they will only exercise patience and 
industry, they may, after a time, do something 
worth looking at. One attempt by an invalid, 
who is left-handed, and lias had no tuition, was 
really commendable. The brighter colours 
within their reach have tempted many to defeat. 
Blue spaniels, red helmets, yellow armour, and 
a pinlT floor, have rather odd effects ! Painters 
have not scarlet faces as a rule ; and competitors 
before commencing their task, would do well to¬ 
ast themselves what would be the usual colour 
of the various details of such a picture. We 
should have been better satisfied, as in nearly 
all the previous competitions, to have increased 
rather than diminish the prizes, hut in this 
case the merits of the pictures would really not 
warrant it. 

In thus closing the competitions for this, 
volume, it is pleasing to notice the constant 
recurrence of some names, though many have 
dropped out, including previous prize-winners. 
Be encouraged, hoys, for perseverance will sooner 
or later surely win its reward ; and the plodding 
tortoise may in time outstrip the hare. “Only 
the snail and the eagle,” says the Eastern pro¬ 
verb, “can surmount the pyramid.” 

New competitions will be commenced in our 
next number ; and notwithstanding the labour 
the adjudication imposes on us, we shall hope 
to havt) an increased number of our readers joiir 
in them. 


*** With this week's number the Title- 
page and Index of the Volume are presented* 
gratis. Every reader should see that he gets 
them ivith the number. 














